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HE mind of man is incapable of a conſtant application, either to ſtudy or buſi- : 
I.. ES | 
relaxations as may refreſh its faculties, and recruit the animal ſpirits that have been- 

diſſipated by laborious purſuits, or a length of ſtri& attention. And when the amuſe- 

ments to which we have recourſe, on ſuch occaſions, are friendly to health, delightful 

poor ond ny eons | 
UNI A: ee | | | 3 


The ola coi ens en e gef nn peculiarly adapts 
ed to ſcenes of rural life, that a juſt knowledge of them is conſidered as a neceſſary 
accompliſhment in gentlemen, who devote their vacant hours to the country. Xa 


It would-be needleſs. to enlarge on the ſatisfattions and advantages they are capable 
of affording us. No proſpeR of nature can awake more pleaſing ideas in the imagi- | 
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nation, than a landſcape, diſiributed into verdant woods, and opening lawns, with the 


diverſity of extended plains, flowery meadows, and clear ſtreams: the heart of a con- 
templative beholder melts into ſecret raptures at the inchanting view, and he is imme- 
diately prompted to hail the Great Benefactor who ſheds ſuch a profuſion of beauties 
around him. But when he likewiſe regards them as ſo many rich magazines, intended 


for the accommodation of his table, as well as for the improvement of his health, and 


- the ſolace of his mind, he begins to think it a reproach to him to be unacquainted 


with the manner of acquiring theſe enjoyments that were created for his ule with ſo 
much liberality; and he is then convinced that Hunting, Fowling, Filhing, Riding, 


&c. &c. are more neceſſary to his welfare than at firſt he might imagine. 


In order therefore to render theſe, and other rural recreations, as intelligible and 


familiar as poſſible, we have carefully collected the beſt obſervations that have been 


made on each article; we have conſulted a variety of authors on this occaſion, and 


have ſelected every particular from them, that we thought would contribute to plea- 


| ſure, intereſt, and improvement; and, as we were deſirous to render this work as 


complete as poſſible, we have prevailed upon ſeveral gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed abili- 
ties and experience, to favour us with a great number of intereſting paſſages, that we 
are perſuaded will be very acceptable and inſtructive to thoſe who have an inclination 
to gain a competent knowledge of theſe agreeable ſubjects; and we have ſelected from 
ſome modern publications, various articles that may improve and elucidate the ſubjects 
herein treated of, particularly from the valuable publication of Mr. Lawrence, who 
has obliged the public with ſome excellent obſervations relative to horſes, &c.- 


As our intention was to make this performance equally perſpicuous and. regular, we 


ha ve digeſted. it into the form of a Dictionary, in which we have been careful to range 


under 
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under each head every particular peculiar to it, ſo as to illuſtrate the articles in the 


the | | 

ns moſt eſfectual manner; by which means we have rendered the whole ſo methodical 
2 and familiar, even to a common comprehenſion, that we flatter ourſelves we ſhall not 
PRE be taxed with obſcurity in any material circumſtance neceſſary to be underſtood. We 


may likewiſe venture to add, that the plan we have purſued, through the whole 
courſe of theſe ſheets, will caſe the curious of the expence and trouble of conſulting a 
number of books written on theſe ſubjedts, ſince, as we have already intimated, all 


1 imaginable care has been taken to extract from the moſt approved authors whatever 
* obſervations may be ane to give our readers a clear and expeditious knowledge 
of all the various branches of theſe pleaſing recreations; as well as receipts from the 
different authors of eſtabliſned reputation for the cure of moſt complaints incident to 
3 Horſes, Dogs, Swine, Cocks, &c. which in this edition is conſiderably enlarged; as 
"PS well as the articles Hunting, F iſhing, Fowling, &c. &c. with proper inſtruftions for 
44 the moſt ignorant to prevent their being impoſed on in purchaſing Horſes, by deſign- 
"i ing Dealers in thoſe valuable animals; ſo as to render the work uleful to the Far- 
15 Wha. as well as the Sportſman, and to blend information with amuſement and N. 


with exerciſe. 
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A BATE; a horſe is ſaid to abate, or take down, 
his curvets, when working upon curvets, he puts 
his two hind legs to the nd both at once, and 
obſerves the ſame exaQnels in afl the times. Ser 
Curver. ; | 
. ABSCESS, proceeds from a blow, hurt, or ſome vio- 
lence, incident to ſeveral animals, as horſes, ſheep, 
poultry, &c. 

In Hoxsts, a cataplaſm or poultice of lime, reduced 
to a fine powder, and mixt with wine and oil in equal 
quantities, ought to be applied to the part affefted; or 
one of wheat-flour, ſteeped in vinegar, with half an 
ounce of manna, may be uſed in its ſtead. 

In Syzee, the method is to open the rumour, in what 
part ſoever it is found, and after letting out the matter, 
to pour into the wound ſome melted pitch, and burnt 
falt powdered. 


In PouLTxy, they open the abſceſs with a pair of 


ſciſſars, preſſing out the corruption with their fingers; 
and then give em lettuce — ſmall, and mixed 
with bran ſteeped in water, and ſweetened with honey, 


to eat. 
ABATURES, is ſoiling the ſprigs or graſs that a ſtag 
throws down in paſling by. 
ABERDI VINE, or BazLey-B18D, a ſmall finging- 
bird, not much unlike the Canary- bird. | 
ACCLOYED, fignifies pricked. A horſe's foot, 
when pricked in ſhoeing, is firid to be accloyed. 
| ACHE, in horſes] a pain in any part of the body; 
a diſeaſe that cauſes numbneſs in the joints, and proceeds 
from cold, taken upon hard and violent exerciſe or la- 
bour; for which there are ſeveral remedies. 
ACOPUM, a fomentation to allay ghe ſenſe of wea- 
rineſs ; alſo, a medicine for horſes, uſed. for the ſame 
purpoſe, and red thus: Take half an ounce of 
caſtoreum, ces two ounces, of bdellium half an 


ounce and half a quarter, opopannax an ounce, fox 


þ 


H 


| 


4 


4 4&Q@ T 


greaſe half an ounce, pepper an ounce, laſerpitium 
three quarters of an ounce, ammoniacum two ou 

pigeons dung as much, half an ounce of galbanum, one 
ounce and a quarter of nitre, three quarters of an - 
ounce of ſpuma nitri, laudanum two ounces, pyrethum 
and bay-berries of each three quarters of an ounce, car- 
damum two ounces, rue ſeed two ounces, ſeed of | 
caſtus one ounce, parſley ſeed half an ounce, dried 
roots of flower-de-luce an ounce and quarter and half, oil 
of — as much, oil of ſpikenard three quarters of a 
pound, oleum cyprinum fourteen ounces, the oldeſt 
olive oil a pound and half, pitch fix ounces, tu ine 
four ounces ; every one of them that will diſſolve, melt 
ſeparately by themſelves, then mingle them together 
with the of the ingredients, firſt beating to fine 
powder ; after they have boiled a little on the fire, take 
off the pan, and ſtrain the liquor into a clean gallipot, 
to be kept for uſe : in adminiſtering this medicine, give 
not above two ſpoonfuls at a time, in a pint of ack or 
muſcadine wine, and if by long keeping it hardens, 
ſoften it with a little cypreſs oil, o 

It is both a medicine and an ointment, helping con- 
vulſions, ſtring-halts, colds, &c. in the ſinews and 
mulſcies, draws forth all noiſome humours, and bei 
put up the noſtrils of a horſe, by means of a lo — 

_ anointed therewith, diſburdens the of all 

rief, 

It diſſolves the liver, troubled with all oppilations, 
or obſtructions, hel m_ and crudity nth body, 
baniſhes all mack 6s 4 ; and, laſtly, cures all ſorts of 
inward diſeaſes, it given by way of drench, in wine, 
beer, or ale. 

ACTION, implies the motion of the various parts 
of a horſe in doing his paces. 

ACTION os rut MOUTH; is the agitation of the 
tongue, and the mandible of a horſe, that by champing + 
—_— bridle, keep his mouth ſreſh. You may 


. AGE 


by the white ropy foam, that a horſe has the action of 
oy y_=_ which is a fign of vigour, mettle, and 
health. | | | 

ACULER, a French word, uſed in the academies, 
importing that a horſe working upon volts in the ma- 
nage, does not go far enough forwards at every time or 
motion, ſo that his ſhoulders embrace, or take in, too 
little ground, and his croupe comes too near the eenter 
of the volt. 

This horſe has acule, becauſe the horſeman did not 
turn — hand, and put him on with the calf of the 
inner leg. | 

Horſes have a natural inclination to this fault, in 
making demi-volts; See VOLT. 
| — the Italians work a horſe upon the demi - volts, 
ca 
ſhort. See EnTABLEs, and Rrrot on. 

ADDER-STUNG, is ſaid of cattle when ſtung by 
| adders, or hornets, or bit by a -hog or ſhrew, for 
. Which complaint obſerve the following directions from 
Mr. Lawazsxces. In ures from the ſtings of 
hornets, or waſps, or wounds by the tuſks of a , 
which laſt are apt to ſwell as if venom were really in- 
| tilled: Waſh clean wich warm ſoap ſuds, and anoint 
well ſeveral times a-day with warm ſallad oil. Emol- 
lient poultices, and ſomentations with rue, wormwood, 
hap -leayes, rag-wood, and wood-aſhes, Heal with 
Kay ptiacum and brandy mixed. Saline phyſic, or ni- 
rated water, if feveriſh ſymptoms ſupervene; or the 

internals, as hereafter recommended. The bite of a 

Viper or eft, is of far worſe conſequence; not only the 
wounded part, but ſometimes the whole body, will be 
conſiderably ſwelled, Make a tight bandage above the 
wound, it upon a limb: enlarge the wound with a ſmall 
ſharp pointed cautery, avoiding the tendons, and _ 
at open as long as the venomous ſymptoms remain, 
ſponge ſmeared with precipitate ointment, or orris-root 
prepared with Spaniſh flies. Rub in warm oil mixed with 
Viper's fat, both to the wound and the ſwelled parts, Waſh 
with ſtrong vinegar, one pint; muſtard- ſeed, twoounces ; 
mix. Stop cloſe a few hours, and ſtrain. Dreſs with warm 
Agy ptiacum, once or twice a-day, Ln ſome caſes bleed- 

Wag 4s * 904 The following drink every night for a 
week, Venicetreacle, one ounce ; ſalt of hartſhorn, one 
drachm ; cinnabar of antimony, half an ounce; ſweet 
vil, three ounces in warm ale. Drinks of wormwood, 
rue, and ſcordium. Scraped tin. 

ADVANCER, one of the {tarts or branches of a 
buck's attire, between the back antler and the palm. 
Te AFFOREST, is to turn land into foreſt ; and, 
on the contrary, to DISAFFOREST, is to turn land 
from being foreſt to other uſes. 

; or AN Horss, To know how old 2 horſe 
is, there are ſeveral outward characters; 1. his teeth, 
whereof he has in his head juſt forty ; that is, fix great 


wong teeth above, and fix below on one fide, with as | pin 


many on the other, that make twenty-tour, called grmd- 

ers; then fix above, and as many , in. the fore 

of his mouth, termed gatherers, and making thirty-fix ; 

— — gry — — 
y. As mares no 

teeth aue only thirty - ſix. 


| 


ons, they affe to make them acule, or cut | 


AGE 
A colt is foaled without teeth; in a few days he 


out four, which are called pincers, or nippers ; 
after appear the four ſeparaters, next to the pincers ; it 
is ſometimes three or four months before the next, 
called corner teeth, puſh forth. Theſe twelve colt's 
teeth in the front of the mouth, continue, without alter- 
ation, till the colt is two years, or two years and a half 
old, which makes it difficult, without great care, to 
avoid being impoſed on during that interval, if the ſeller 
finds it his intereſt to make the colt paſs for either 
ounger or older than he really is: the only vule you 
ve then to judge by is bis coat, and the hairs of his 
mane and tail. A colt of one year has a ſupple, rough 
coat, reſembling that of a water ſpaniel, and the hai 
of his mane and tail feels like flax, and hangs like & 
rope untwiſted ; whereas a colt of —_— a flat 
coat, and ſtraight hairs, like a grown horſe. 

At about two years and a half old, ſometimes ſooner, 
ſometimes later, according as he has been fed, a horſe 
begins to change his teeth. The pincers, which come 
the firſt, are alſo the firſt that fall; ſo that at three 
years he has four horſe's, and eight colt's teeth, which 
are cafily known apart, the former being larger, flatter, 
and yellower than the other, and ſtreaked from the end 


quite into the gums, 
Lorle pincers have, in the middle of their 


Theſe four 
extremities, a black hole, very deep; whereas thoſe of 
the colt are round and white. When the horſe is com- 
ing four years old, he loſes his four ſ ers, or middle 
teeth, and puts forth four others, which follow the ſame 
rule as the pincers. He hath now eight horſe's teeth, 
and four colt's. At five years old he ſheds the 
corner, which are his laſt colt's teeth, and is 
a horſe. | | | 

During this year alſo, his four tuſks (which 
chiefly peculiar to horſe's) come behind the 
lower ones often four months before the 
—_—_— ma —_— ly thought, . 4750 
two lower if he has not t r, may be j 
to be under tive years old, an the other ſhew 
the contrary ; for ſome hories that live to be very old 
never have any upper tuſks at all. The two lower tuſks 
are one of the certain rules that a horſe is coming 
five years old, nutwithitanding his colt's teeth may not 


be all gone. 

— and breeders, in order to make their colts 
ſeem five years old when they are but four, pull out 
their laſt colt's tecth; but it all the colt's teeth are 
gone, and no tuſks appear, you may be certain this 
trick has been played: another artifice they uſe, is to 


beat the bars every day with a wooden mallet, in the 
place where the t are to appear, in order to make 
them ſeem hard, as if the tuſks were juſt ready to 
cut. 


between ſeven and cight t 
after which it is ſaid to be impoſſible to know certainly 
ICI bt 


\ 
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AGE 


| You can indeed only have recourſe to the tuſks, and | 
the ſituation of — ol — Manas -6c 1 
For the tuſks yon muſt with your finger the | 
infide of them, from the point quite to the gum. If the || 
tuſk be pointed flat, and has two little channels within | 
fide, you may be certain the horſe is not old, and at | 


the utmoſt only coming ten. Between eleven and | rupged, and as it 
twelve the innny, A ana, Fegrar — after || one over another ; or if they be dry, full, 
twelve is quite gotie, and the tuſks are as round within or erumbling, it is a of very old age; 


as they are without; you have no guide then but the | 
ſituation 79 go nr er — 
ways a fi great r hanging over 
7 — forward, as thee meeting perpendicularly, | 


is certain token of youth. 
ons, whillt they ſee certain little holes in 


hoof, hetukens youthtulneſs in him. 
is eyes, which if round, full ſtaring, and 
his head, if the bits over them be filled, 
en with the temples, and no wrinkles 

n brow, or under his eyes, then he is 
he has the contrary charac- 


cularly, but grow longer, and puſh forward age! 
beſides the mouth of a y horſe is very fleſhy within 
the palate; and his lips are rm and hard: on the con- 
trary, the inſide of an old hoe's mouth is lean both 
above and below, and ſeems to have only the ſkin upon 
the bones, The lips are ſoft and eaſy to turn up with 
the hand. % 231-1 | " : 


— — and gentle in the 
and in a good fate of body; but 
excreſcences on the under c 
from drinking. 

a ar remarks about their age, 
of M. oz SoitevssL's Crmplcat Horſe 
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remain then but four foal-tecth in the corners, 
— . at four years and a half: 
ary to in memory, two and a 
half. and four and a hat; that is to 
has caſt two teeth above, and as ma 
two years and a half old; when he has 
e, and as many below, he has at- 
age of three years and à half; and as ſoon 
fix above, and as many below, which is 
he is then come to four years 


is © be obferved, that the corncr teeth in 
before thoſe in the nether ; 
tuſhes grow out before the 
en the tuſhes of the 
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AGE ; 


grow'up when a horſe is about three Fears ind u h. 
pew brag generally appear before the corner teeth are; 
caſt. : 11 -;- N 
So ſoon as the gath#ers and ſeparaters have pierced! 
and cut the gums, they make all their in fifteen 
days, but the corner teeth do not grow ſo ſuddenly: yet 
that does not hinder, -but at their very firſt 22 
are as thick and broad as the others, but are 
igher than the thickneſs of a crown piece, and very 
ſharp and hollow. | | | 


5, When a horſe has no more foal-teeth, and: his q 


corner teeth begin to a „he is in his fifth year; 
that is, he is — — and a half, and is going 
in his fifth year. 79 „ r 
When he firſt puts out his corner teeth, 1 are of 
equal height with the gums on the outſide, and the in- 
ſide of them is filled with fleſh, till he be near five; 
and when he comes to be five years old, that fleſh diſ- 
appears, and there will remain in the place of it a hol- 
low: that is, they are not fo high on the infide as on 
the outſide, which they will come to be, about a year 
after their firſt appearing. | | 
Soc that when a horſe's corner teeth are filled with 
os — may confidently affirm that he is not five. 


AGE 
erg — — 8 
'T1. The tuſhes are the moſt certain mark, whereby 


to know a horſe's age. 


If a horſe be but fix, the upper tuſhes will be a little 
channelled, or ſomewhat hollowed and grooved on the 
infide; and when he is above fix they fill up, and be- 
come a little round on the inſide. | 8 


This obſervation never or rarely fails. | 5 
— — — oa? 
, and find them worn equal with the palate, the 


le is then at leaſt ten years old: this remark ſeldom 
proves deficient, unleſs the horſe when young has car- 
ried a bigger mouthed bitt than was proper — Peay a 
Voung horſes always have their under tuſhes 
and pointed, pretty ong, ſomewhat cdged on 
ſides, and without any ruſt upon them; but as they be - 
come aged, their tuſhes grow big and blunt, and 
ſcaly, and in very old horſes, they are y thick, 
round and yellow. ; 1 
12. A horſe is {aid to be ſhe!l-toothed when he has long 
teeth, and yet black ſpecks in them, and this mark | 
during liſe; it is eatily*known, ' becauſe the mark ap- 
pears' in the other fore teeth as well as in the corner 


rom five to five and a half, the corner teeth teeth; 


remain hollow on the infide, and that part which was 
filled with fleſh is empty. N 
„From five and a half to fix, the hollow on the 
de fills up, and the teeth become flat and equal at 
top, only a little cavity remains in the middle, reſem- 
bling the eye of a dry bean, and then they ſay the horſe 
is entering ſix. ' ds mit. 
And fo long as a horſe's corner teeth are not ſo high' 
on the inſide as the out, he is ſtill ſaid to be but five," 
tho he be five and a half, and ſometimes ſix ; 
8. You may alſo take notice, that at four years and 
a half, when the corner teeth appear, and are filled on 
the infide with fleſh; the outſide of them will then be 
about the thickneſs of a crown piece above the gums, 
and will ſo continue till five; and from thence to five' 
and a half, the outward edge will be about the thick- 
neſs of two crown pieces above the gums: at ſix they 
will be near the breadth of one's hitle finger above the 
gums, and his tuſhes will be at their full length. 
At ſeven years they will be about the thickneſs of 
the ſecond or ring finger above the gums, and the hol- 
low almoſt =_ worn and gone. 
At ei 


t years old, the horſe will be raz'd; mat 


is, none ol his teeth will be hollow, but flat quite 
over, and near the thickneſs of the middle finger above 
the gums. 8 £1253 rack; Nan 
10. After a horſe is raz'd, one cannot judge of his 
age, but by the length of his fore-teeth, or by his tuſhes. 
As the gums through time grow lean, ſo they make 
the teeth appear long; and it is certain that ſo much 
the longer a horſe's teeth are, he is ſo much the older; 
and as he grows old, his teeth appear rough and be- 
come yellow: not but that there are ſome old horſes 
who have very ſhort and white teeth; and people ſay 
of ſuch horſes, they have a good mouth dering 
their age. * 5 


15. You may alſo judge of a: 


Some alſo have a black ſpeck im aheir teeth; reſem- 


13. In advanced age, the points of the gatherers ſtand 
outward a little; when the horſe is extremely old, 
they point-almoſt ſtraight forward; but While he is 
young, they ſtand almoſt ſtraight up, and are juſt equal 


with the outer edges of thoſe above. 


Sometimes the upper teeth point forwards in this 
manner; but for the moſt part the under do it. 
14. After the mark is gone, recourſe may be had to 
the horſe's legs, to know whether be neat and 

if it be well truſſed, not too full or 


od; to his 
—̃ —ů—ñ— t — 0 


15. In one horſes, that part of the nether-jaw. 
bone which is three or four fingers breadth above the 
beard, is always round, but in old horſes ſharp and 
edged ; ſo that a man who is aceuſtomed to it, will) be- 
fore he —— a horteis mouth, judge pretty near of his 
age. This is a remark. x N oft 
16. Some pull the! ſkin of the nether- jau bone or 
ſhoulder a little to them, and it. the ſkin continue long 
without, returning tos it's place, it is a | ſign, they ſay, 
the horſe is not young; and the longer it is in returning, 
the older he is: a man ſhould not truſt much to this 
obſervation, becauſe the ſkin. of a lean horſe, though 
young, will be longer to it's place than the ſkim' of an 
old horſe that is fat and plump in 7 
horſe's age by looking 
on his palate; becauſe as he grows old, the rodf of his 
mouth 5 and —— — the middle; 
and thoſe ri which in young horſes are hi 
and plum 2 as t — in . t — 


in very. old horſes, the roof of the mouth is nothing but 
{kin and bone. | | 146 of 
This remark is good, ially in mares that ſeldom 


have any tuſhes to know their age b ß. 
18. Grey horſes become white as they grow old, and 
when very aged white all over, yet it is not to be in- 

| i hough 


hn ene 


AGE 


are foaled grey, are known by their knees and hams, 
which, for the moit part, ſtill continue of that colour, 
19. If you do not require exactneſs, but only to 
know whether the borie young or old, lift up the 
upper lip; and if his upper teeth be long. yellow, 
— thoſe below, it denotes age; as the contra- 
ry ſigns, v:z. ſhort and white teeth, an the teeth of the 
upper jaw not over-paſhng- thoſe below, betoken youth. 
20 There are ſome fort of horſes, whoſe teeth al- 
ways continue white and ſhort, as if they were but 
fix years old. | 
o prevent being cheated, obſerve if there be any 
ſcratches on the outfide of the hollows of the teeth, be- 
cauſe the graver ſometimes flips and ſcratches the other 
parts of the teeth; for: then you may conclude him 
counter- marked; and an artificial hollow, is much 
blacker than a natural one: take notice alſo of his up- 
tuſhes; the inſide of which ſhould be grooved or 
kollow, till the horſe be ſeven years old: and farther, 
oblerve whether he has any ſigns of age, ſuch as the 
upper teeth long, over- paſſing thoſe below, and yellow, 
the lower of the nether-jaw-bone, ſharp and edg- 
_ 1322 ap. Gur 91h, ho if —_— 
tokens, and yet appear „it 4s very 
bie that he is — . way For otber particulars; 
ſee Sealing, and Treth of a horſe. 9 | 
As to a hunting, or race horſe, he ought to be five 
yu old, and well weighed before you begin to hunt 


For tho” it be a frequent cuſtom among noted horſe - 
men to train their horſes up to hunting at four years 
old, and ſome ſooner, yet at that age his joints not be- 
ing full knit, nor he come to his beſt ſtrength and cou- 
rage, he is diſabled from performing any matter of 
ſpeed and toughneſs; and indeed put to ſore labour and 
toil, ſo young, he runs very great hazard of frains, and 
the putting out of ent, ſpavins, curbs, and uind. gulli: 
befales the daunting of his Ipirit, and abating his natu- 
ral courage, inſomuch that he will become melancholy, 
iff, and rheymatic, and have all the diſtempers of % 
age, when it might be expetied he ſhould be in his 
prime. Lenin 4 N | 

AGE o0ria HA, is judged by the furniture of his 
head. —At a year old, there is nothing to be ſeen but 
dunches.— At two years old the horns appear more 
perfectly, but ſtraighter and ſmaller.—At three oy 
grow into two ſpars; at four into three; and ſo increa 
pulp in branches, till they are ſix years old; after 
which their age is not with-any certainty to be known 
by their lde huntſmen have ſeveral other 
marks, whereby to know an old hart without ſeeing 
him; particularly the ſlot, entries, abatures, foils, few-' 
nets, gate, and traying poſt. | 

AGE Or NEAT CATTLE, viz. the ox, cow, and bull, 
is known by their teeth and horns, At the end of ten 
months they ſhed their firſt fore-teeth, which are re- 
placed by others larger, but not ſo white; and, in three 
years all the incifive teeth are renewed. -; Theſe teeth 


are at firſt, equal, and white; but as the animals 
advance in years, — wear, become unequal, and 
black, They alſo ſhed theis horns at the end of three 


it happens but very rarely: however thoſe that | 


and | head terminated by a kind of a button. 


AID 


| ; and theſe are replaced by other horns, which 

tke the ſecond teeth, continue. The growth of theſe 
horns is not uniform; at firft, or in the fourth year of 
the animal's age, two ſmall pointed horns make their 
appearance, neatly formed, ſmooth, and toward the 
In the fol. 
— your this button moves from the head, being 
impelled by a horny cylinder, which lengtbening in tbe 
ſame manner, is alſo terminated by another button, and 
ſo on, for theſe horns continue growing as long as the 
animal lives. Theſe buttons become annular joints; 
which are eaſily diſtinguiſhed in the horn, and by 
means of which the age of the animal may be eaſily 
known; counting three years for the point of the horn, 


and one for each of the joints. 
AGE or Surzr. Theſe animals in the ſecond 
r have two broad teeth; in their third year they 
ve four broad teeth before; in their tourth year fix 
broad teeth; and. in their fifth year eight of the ſame 
kind; after which their age cannot certainly be known 
in this way.—But the age of the ram, and horned 
ſheep, may be always known by their horns, which 
ſhew themſelves in the firſt year, and often at the bi 
and continue to grow a ring annually to the laſt peri 
ol their lives. _ 
AGE or Goars, is known by the ſame tokens. as 
that of the ſheep. . 
AGI>T, properly a bed, or reſting place ; whence 
to agiſt, ſignifies to take in and feed the cattle of ſtrans 
— the king's foreſt, and to gather money dus for 
me. | 
AGISTOR, an officer that takes in cattle of ſtrag: 
gers to feed in a foreſt, and receives tor the king's 
uſe ſuch tack- money as becomes due upon that acs 
count. 5 175 $15 an. 
In Engliſh they are otherwiſe called Guſt-takers, 
or Giſt-takers, and make by letters patent to the num- 
ber of four, in every foreſt where his majeſty has any 


NAD; to aid, aſſiſt, or ſuccour a horſe, is to ſuf» 
tain and help him to work true, and mark bis-times-or 
motions with a juſt exactneſs. Hence they ſay, 
Aſſiſt your horſe with the calves of your legs, help 
him with a nice tender heel, aid him with your tongue: 
it is not enough to aid this horſe with the rod, he muſt 


have harſher aids. | 1 
ps or aſſiſtance that the horſeman 
c 


Aids are the hel 


gives from the and moderate effects of the bri- 
dle, the ſpur, the caveſon, the poinſon, the rod, tho 
action of the legs, the motion of the thighs, and ſound 


of the tongue. | * 
We give thele aids to prevent the correftion and 
chaſtiſement that is ſometimes neceſſary in breaking and 
managing a horſe. 

You will never ride well unleſs you be very atten- 
tive and active. without precipitaney, in not loſing or 
miſſing your times, aud in giving the aid ſcalonably, 
for without that you will accuſtom your horſe to doſe 
upon it. If your horſe does not obey the aids of the 


calyes of your legs, help him with the ſpuc, and give 
him a prick or two. 2304 > 261000 

This forrel horſe has his aids very nice; that * 
7 es 


AIR 


takes them with a great deal of facility and vigour :— 
this gontleman gives his aids very fine, that is, he 
imitates and rouzes up the horle ſeaſonably, and helps 
Niem at turns, in order to make him mark his time 
or motſons juſtly.— The barb knows the aid; he obeys 
or anſwers the aids, he takes them finely.—Y ou do not 
give the aids of the caveſon with diſcretion; you make 
1 of them, which will baulk your horſe. See 


Innen A1bDs, OvurTer Abs. The inner heel, inner 
inner rein, &c. are called inner aids; the outer 
keel, outer leg, outer rein, &c. are called outer aids. 
Jes Heures. 
AIX, is a cadence and liberty of motion, accommo- 
dated to the natural diſpoſition of the horſe, which 
makes him work in the manage and riſe with obedience, 
meaſure, and juſtneſs of time. Some riding-maſters 
take the word Air in a ſtrict ſenſe, as — the 
that is higher, ſſower, and more artful or de- 
. than the terra a terra; but others give it a larger 
Hgnification, including under that ſenſe, a terra a terra; 
for if a horſe manages well in 4 terra a terra, they fay 
the horſeman has happily hit the air of the horſe; in 
| al che walk, trot, and gallop, are not accomnted 
airs, and yet ſome very good riding-maſters would un- 
dee by air, the motion of the horſe's legs upon a 
gallo For inſtance, they will oy Go a has 
the natural air; that is, he bends his — — 
litele; you ſhould give or form an air to your horſe, 
for he has no air, and ſince his haunches are very 
| he is capable of the manage, it you do but learn 


an air. 
All your horſes have an air naturally; that is, they 


AIR 


ſtomach, (which is of great adva both to 
and Hunters, which arc apt to loſe their ſt mach either 
through exceſs or want of exerciſe ;) tor the tharpneſs 
of the air will drive the horſe's natural heat from the 
outward to the inward parts, which heat, by furthering 


concottion, 2 
Mark ua directs, 1 — -odanſpes tows to air him 
before ſan-rife, and after ſun-jettng ; and another author 
ſays, that nothing is more wholeſome than early and 
— 38 _ not —— and 

, that as ways th 
— vigour of — are her avoided ; now — 
tremity of cold, and being out early and late do fo, is 
evidently feen by horſes that run broad all winter, 
which however hardly bred and kept with the belt care 
and fodder, yet cannot by any means be advanced to ſo 

cafe in winter, as an indifferent paſture will raiſe 
t to in ſummer : and as this holds true of noQuurnal 
colds, it muſt needs be verihed in fome pr jonate 


piercing cold which is obſerved to be more intenſe at 
the opening and clofe of the day, than any part of the 


fides that, the dews and moift rimes do as much 
injury to a horſe as the & colds or froſts, and if 
a horſe is any ways inclinable to catarrhs, rheams, or 
any other cold diſtempers, he is to have the hu- 
the difeale Ginkibly increaſed by 
But if he be not had forth to air till the ſun be riſen, 
it will chear his ſpirits; and it is ſeen chat all horſes 
love the fun's warmth, as in thoſe that lie out a - ni 


. 


| have motion enough with their fore-legs to rake a ca- | moſt 


dence, if they are put to work at ferra a terre :—this 
horſe always takes lis en with own air :—fix or 
confirm that horſe in the air he has taken :—this ſorrel 
takes the air of the curvets, but that preſents himſelf 
with an air caprioles :—this mare has no inclination nor 
| jon to theſe airs: are terms uſed in the manage. 
See PrsATE. | e 
High airs, or high ma are the motions of a 
Horſe that riſes higher than terra a terra, and works at 
curvets, balotades, croupades, and caprioles. In re- 
gard that horſe has the beginning or firſt ſteps of raiſed 
airs, and of himſelf affects a high manage, you ought 
to uſe this his diſpoſition diſcreetly, that he may not be 
diſheartened or baulked; for your high airs 'make- a 
horſe angry when he is too much put to it; and you 
ought to ſupply his ſhoulders very well before you put 
' kim to leap. Se PEsATE and LeAriNG. | 
> AIRING or Hoxses. Airing brings ſeveral ad- 
vantages to horſes. 
Firſt, It 2 by nod, (if the — dr = 19g | 
} it pu t rom man ſuffoca- 
| 22 and ſo hardens and ties a horſe's fat, 
chat * near ſo liable to be diſſolved by ordinary 
Eexercue. 


+ | Seconialy, It teaches him how to let bis wind rake | 
equally, and keep time with the other actions and mo- 
tions of his bo 


it Will rather invi 
increaſe hi 


rate than upon his ſpirits, and 
— — . 
And as for bringing down a horſe's fat, we need not 


be at a loſs for that, and to keep him from being 
five, and too hi 2 
and 2 more ſtate of body: for it is but keep- 
ing him out ſo much longer at a time, both morni 
and evening, and you will un — 
eee Marten 19 yer me ad heats; and 
it is from 0 trainer — 9 in roy 
—— t wind and true cou! 
Mr. Lawrence lays, no'tegunmets won: bo required 
readers of common ſenſe, in ſupport of the neceſſity 
of Exgrcise for horſes kept within doors; that is to 
ng 1 thy their natural ſtate, in order to them 


OF 


in health, or in apt condition for labour; all that re. 


mains is to remind men of the duty, to deſcribe its 
molt s method, and due portion. In truth, 
it is a buſineſs in general either totally negteQed, or 
conducted upon erroneous princi | 

Exerciſe 1s — v4 either calculated for common 
-occafions, and the mere oF health, or for 


the of a horſe to extraordinary 
— intent · may de anſwered by 


* 


WALKING 
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AIR 


WALKING EXERC18E alone, and I can, from long 
perience, aſſute thoſe keepers of coach and road-horles, 
who ſend their boys out to rattle and flurry them over 
the hard ground, and even the ſtones of the metropolis, 
by way of ſalutary exerciſe, that they are miſerably 
wide of their mark ; but the abſurdity of the fatt is 
dreadful indeed, when we know that even finew-ſtrain- 
ed, groggy, and foundered horſes, are exerciſed in ex- 
aftly the . mode, and often up and down the tony 
mews in the metropolis. _ 

This is to add to the miſchiefs of real labour, inſtead 
of imparting the benefits of recreation ; and 
which are hot and choleric, are materially injured in 


AN 


ex- | about the head and beak than the almonds themſelves, 


and the tail is frequently handſomer by having a Frong 
glow of yellow ; this kind matched with an almond wi 
p ome birds. They often produce a pale 
yellow or buff, and this is an excellent colour to match 
with ſuch as are igh grounded. However care- 
fully and well bred theſe pigeons may be, a faint mix- 
ture of aſh or blue will ſometimes appear, which is eon- 
ſidered rather a defett. . 
AMBLING; a motion in a horſe that is much de. 
fired, very uſeful, but not eaſily to be obtained 


horſes | right way, notwithſtanding the vain confidence of the 


various profeſſors of it, who, tho' they fo boldly 


temper and appetite, a the ill-judged and boiſterous | the ſucceſs, yet differ in their methods to effect it: for 


exerciſe of ordinary ſtable-lads. Nobody will ſuppoſe 
theſe remarks are intended to apply to regular ms, 
and convenient grounds. Where the caſe is ot iſe, 
a horſe may be kept in fine condition by regular and faſt 
walking, beſides being by ſuch means trained to that 
excellent pace. Two hours a day, either at once or 
twice, will be commonly ſufficient; otherwiſe four 
hours, and what more the horſe may demand, the 
owner had infinitely better perform himſelf, than intruſt 
it to his ſervants. Few perſons but thoſe acquainted 
with the tactics of regular ſtables, have adequate ideas 
of the efficacy of walking exerciſe, in keeping down 
fleſh, ing the 1 „ and facilitating muſcular ac- 
tion. [ have heard of a horſe which ran three four- 
mile heats over the ſands of Leith, without having pre- 
viouſly had a fingle canter. 8 

The in- door exerciſe of the looſe-ſtable has been ad- 
verted to, that abroad in the paddock, or encloſed yard, 
is admirable, where a horſe may be daily turned out, 
the weather — 2. with or without his ſheet, as 
be has been accuſtomed, with the ieſt effetts to his 
limbs and fleſn. Unſound or ſhaken ſhould ne- 
ver be permitted to exerciſe themſelves, but where con- 
venience admits not, they ought to be led, never ridden, 
on any flupid or indolent pretence whatever, 

AIRY, of AERY, a term uſed to expreſs the reſt of 


2 hawk or eagle , 

ALMOND TUMBLER, a pigeon well known 
that name among fancyers, though many call it the 
ermine tumbler. It was originally bred from the com- 
mon twmbler, which in and make it 


greater the variety of colours in the flight and tall, par- 
ucularly if the d is of a bright yellow colour, the 
is ts value; for thoſe of a fine yellow ground 

Jak to nequire, and if the tail is ſome: 


r 
low, white, and black, but 
common. The almond tumbler 
the meridian of un beauty, till it 


1 


are ſome of theſe pi 
only, vel 


the weak 


ſome will teach it in new ploughed fields; others will 
teach a horſe to amble from the gallop; many uſe no 
better way for it than by weights. 

Some amble in hand, not ridden ; others by the hel 
of thinner ſhoes, made on 7 many fold fine ſo 
liſts about the gambrels of the horſe ; ſome amble b 
the hand only, others uſe the tramel, which indeed i 
rightly managed is good: but the beſt way of all is ta 
try with your hands, by a yarn and deliberate racking 
and thruling of the horſe forward, by helping him in 
part of the mouth with your ſnaffle, which 
muſt be ſmoath, big, and full; and correQing him firſt 
on one fide, then on another, with the calves of your 

s, and ſometimes with a ſpar. 12 

f you can make him of himſelf fall into an amble, 


t ſhuffling diſorderly, there will be much labour 


ſaved; for that aptneſs to amble will make him, mw 
more eaſe and leſs danger in the uſe of the tramel, 
the motion without (turubling or amazement ; but if you 
find he will by no means cither apprehend the motions or 
intentions, then ſtruggle not with the animal, but fall 
to the ule of the tramel, which fee for that purpoſe un- 
der TRAMEL. See Rules for Buying Horſes. 
AMPHIBIOUS AnjmwaLs, are ſuch as live pantly 
n water, as badgers, otters, 
ueks, &c. 
ANBURY, or AMBURY, a kind of wen, or 


ſh wart, i an of a horie's 
by | Puagy wart, growing upen y part body, 


; the manner of curing of which, is to tie 
it about hard with a thread, or rather with a horſe-hair, 


reſembles | and in eight days it will fall off, then ſtxew.upon It the 


verdigreaſe to kill it at the root, and heal it up 
again with n ointment ; but if it be ſo flat that 
ing ean be bound about it, then take is away with 
an inciſion-knife cloſe to the ſkin, or elſe burn it with 
a ſharp hot iron, cutting it round about ſo deep ay to 
leave none of the root behind; and after having applied 
NN lard melted r, heal it up as 
ore: but if this wart grows in a part, where 3 
hot iron is improper, cat out the core with oil of vitriol, 
or white ſublimate, then Rop the hole with flax dipt in 
the white of an for a day or two, and at laſt dry it 
. of eq 
9 e warts ounces 
peras in a crucible, —5— of — 
place the crucible in the middle of a du Gre, ſtir- 
the ſubſtance, but — oy + he. — of 
ſteams: when the matter agyears ſamewhos 


powder 


i 


ANG 


take the crucible off the fire, and after it is cool, break — 
and beat the matter into a very fine powder, incorporate 
4 ounces of this powder with 5 ounces of album raſis, 
and make an ointment to be applied cold to warts, 
anointing them lightly every -day, and they will fall off 
like kernels of nuts, without cauſing any ſwellings in 
the legs, if the application be ordered -ſo as only the 
warts be anointed, and the horſe be not worked or ridden 
during the cure: and after the warts fall off, dreſs the 
fore with the Counteſs's ointment ; which ſee deſcribed 
Under its proper head, 
© ANGLING, is an art, which as it pleads great an- 
tiquity, ſo the knowledge thereof is with much difficulty | 
to be obtained; but ſome obſervations concerning it 
will not be amiſs. And firſt, the angler muſt remem- 
ber by no means to fiſh in light and dazzling apparel, 
but his cloathing muſt be of a dark ſky colour: and at 
the places where he uſes to angle, he ſhould once in four 
or five days caſt in corn boiled ſoit ; if for carp or tench, 
oftener: he may alſo caſt in garbage, beaſts livers, 
worms chopt in pieces, or grains ſteeped in blood and 
dried, which will attraft the fiſh thither : and in fiſhing, 
to keep them together, throw in half a handful of grains 
of ground malt, which muſt be done in ſtill water; but 
in a ſtream you muſt caſt your grains above your hook, 
and not about it, for as they float from the hook, ſo will 
they draw the fiſh after them. Now it you would bait 
' a ſtream, get ſome tin boxes made full of holes no big- 
r than juſt fit for a worm to creep through, Which fill 
— and having faſtened a plummet to ſink chem, 
plunge them into the ftream, with a ſtring faſtened there - 
to, that they may be drawn out at pleaſure; by the 
ſmallneſs of the 4 aforeſaid, the worms can crawl 
out but very leiſurely, and as they crawl the fiſh will 
reſort about them. 
Now if in a ſtream you would bait for ſalmon, trout, 
umber, or — _ e n and 8 
corporate fine clay, barley and malt, ground, addi 
fone water, all which cone" into a — with iv . 
then form it into cakes and caſt them into the ſtream : 
if you find your bait take no effect in attrafting of the 
fiſh, you may conclude fome pike or perch lurk there 
to ſeize their prey, for tear of which the hſh dare not ven- 
ture thereabout ; take therefore your troll, and let your 
bait be either brandlings or lob-worms, or you may 
uſe gentles'or minows, which they will greedily ſnap 


at. 
As for your rod, it muſt be kept neither too dry nor 
too moiſt, leſt the one make it brittle, and the other rot- 
ten; and if it be ſultry dry weather, wet your rod a lit- 
tle before you angle, and having ſtruck a good fiſh, keep 
ur rod bent, and that will hinder him from runni 
the end of the line, whereby he will either break his 
hold or Rook: and if you would know what bait the 
ih loves beſt, at the time of * filhing, when you 
have taken one, ſlit the gill, and open and take out the 
ſtomach, opening it without 8 and there you will 
find what he ſed 6n laſt, and had a fancy to, whereby you 
may bait your ook accordingly. 183 | | 
When yow'fith, ſhelter yourſelf under ſome buſh or 
tree, ſo far from the brink of the river, that you can onl 
diſeern your float ; for ſiſh are timorous and veryaaly 


os 8 - 
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to be affrighted: and you will experimentally find che 
beſt way of angling with a fly, is down the river, and 
not up; neither need you ever to make above fix 
trials in a place, either with fly or ground bait, when 
you angle for trout, for by that me he will either offer 
or take, or refuſe the bait, and not ſtir at all; but it you 
would have fiſh bite eagerly, and without ſuſpicion, you 
may preſent them with ſuch baits as they are naturally 
inclined to, and in ſuch manner as they are accuſtomed 
to receive them ; and if you uſe paſtes tor baits, you 
muſt add flax or wool, with which mix a little butter to 
preſerve it from waſhing off the hook: and laſtly, 
obſerve, A 

That the eyes of ſuch fiſhes as you kill, are moſt ex- 
cellent baits on the hook for almoſt all forts of fiſh. 


Direttims for FLy-r1SHING, with a Lift of ſuch neceſſary 
Ingredients as every ANGLER ſhould be ſupplied with. 


Firſt, let your rod be light, and 2 the beſt 
are of two pieces, (See the article ROD) and let not 
your line exceed, (eſpecially for three or four links 
next to the hook) three or four hairs at the moſt, 
though you may fiſh a little ſtronger above in the upper 
part of your line: but if you can attain to angle with 
one hair, you ſhall have more riſes and catch more fiſh. 
You muſt be ſure not to cumber yourſelf with too long 
a line, as moſt do: and before you _ to angle, en- 
deavour to have the wind on your back, and the fun, if 
it ſhines, to be before you, and to fiſh down the ſtream; 
and carry the point or top of your rod downward, by 
which means the ſhadow of yourſelt and rod will be 
the leaſt ſeen by the fiſh; for the ſight of any ſhade 


| alarms the fiſh, and ſpoils your ſport, of which you 


muſt take great care. In the middle of March, till 
which time a man ſhould not catch a trout, or in April, 
if the weather be dark, or a little windy or cloudy, the 


are divers kinds, or at leaſt of divers colours; theſe 
and the May-fly are the ground of all fly-angling, which 
are to be thus made: | 
Firſt, you muſt arm your hook with the line in the 
infide of it, then take your ſciſſars, and cut ſo much of 
a brown mallard's feather as in your own reaſon will 
make the wings of it, you having withal re to 
the bigneſs or littleneſs of your hook; then lay the 
outmoſt part of your feather next to your hook, then 
the point of your feather next the ſhank of your hook ; 
and having ſo done, whip it three or four times about 
the hook with the ſame filk with which your hook was 
armed; and having made the filk faſt, tack the hackle 
of a cock or capon's neck, or a plover's top, which is 
uſually better; take off the one ſide of the feather,” and 
then take the hackle, filk, or crewel, gold or "flyer 
thread, make theſe faſt at the bent of the hooks; 
is to ſay, below your arming ; then you muſt take the 
hackle, the ſilver or gold thread, and work it up to 
the wings, ſhifting or ſtil removing your finger, as 
you turn the ſilk the hook : and ſtill looking at 
every ſtop or turn, that your gold, or What materials 


l 


beſt fiſhing is with the palmer-· worm, but of theſe there 


Nr d 
r . n well. 
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and if you find they do ſo, when you have made | lent dubbing, untwiſt the yarn, and pick out the wool, 


the head, make all faſt; then work your hackle up to 


the head, and make that faſt ; and with a needle or pin 


divide the wing into two, with the arming ſilk whip it 
about croſs ways betwixt the wings, and with your 
thumb you mult turn the point of the feather towards 
the bent of the hook, and work vhree or four times 
about the ſhank of the hook, view the proportion, and 
it all be neat and to your liking, faſten. 

Indeed, no direction can be given to make a man of a 
dull capacity able to make a fly well; and yet this, with a 
little practice, will help an ingenious angler in a good 
degree: but to ſee a fly made by an artiit in that kind. 
is the beſt teaching to make it ; and then an ingenious 
angler may walk by the river ſide, and mark what flies 
fall on the water that day, and catch one of them, it 
he ſees the trout leap at a fly of that kind: having al- 
ways hooks ready hung, with him, and having a bag 
alſo always with him, with bear's hair, or the hair of a 
brown or ſad-coloured heifer, hackles of a cock or ca- 


yu ſeveral coloured ſilks, and crewel to make the 
* 


of the fly, the feathers of a drake's head, black 
or brown ſheep's wool, or hog's wool, or hair, thread 
of gold and of ſilver ; ſilk of ſeveral colours, <ſpeciall 
fad-coloured, to make the fly's head; and there be al 
other coloured feathers, both ot little birds and of 
ſpeckled fowl ; having thoſe with him in a bag, and 
trying to make a fly, though he miſs at firſt, yet ſhall 
he at the laſt hit it better, even to ſuch a perfection, as 
none can well teach him; and if he hit to make his fly 
ight, and have the luck to hit alſo where there is ſtore 
trouts, a dark day, and a right wind, he will cateh 
ſuch numbers of them, as will encourage him to grow 
more and more in love with the art of fly- making. 

Not having particularly enumerated the materials 
neceſſary for 3 it will not be improper, once 
tor all, to do it. Firſt, you muſt be provided with 
bear's hair of divers colours; as „dun, light and 
dark coloured, bright brown, and" t 
alſo camel's hair, dark, light, and of a colour between 
both: badger's hair, or fur: ſpaniel's hair from behind 
the car, light and dark brown, blackiſh and black: 
hog's down, which may be had, about Chriſtmas, of 
butchers, or rather of thoſe that make brawn; it ſhould 
be plucked from under the throat, and other ſoft places 
of the hog, and muſt be of the following colours, viz. 
black, „whitiſh, and ſandy; and for other colours, 
yu may get them dyed at a dyer's; ſeal's fur is to be 
at the trunk-makers ; get this alſo dyed of the co- 
lours of cow's and calt's hair, in all the different ſhades, 
from the light to the darkeſt brown; you will then 
never need cow's or calf's hair; both which are harſh, 
and will never work kindly, nor lie handſomely : get 
mohairs, black, blue, purple, white, violet; Iſabella, 
which colour 1s deſcribed as of a bright gold colour pur- 
ple: philomot, from feuille- morie, a dead leaf, yellow 
and orange: camlets, both hair and worſted, blue, yel- 
low, dun, light and dark brown, red violet, purple, 
black, horſe-fleſh, pink, and orange colours. Some 
recommend the hair of abortive colts and calves ; but 
ſeal's fur, dyed as above, is much better, 

A piece of an old Turkey earpet will furniſh excel- 


hat which thines : . 
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carefully ſeparating the different colours, and lay it by: 

Some uſe for dubbing barge fail, concerning which 
the reader is to know, that the fails of weſt-country and 
other barges, when old, are uſually converted into 
tilts, under which there is almoſt a continual ſmoke 
ariling from the fire and the fleam of the beet-keule 
which all ſuch barges carry, and which, in time, dyes 
the tilt of a fine brown ; this would be excellent dub- 
bing, but that the material of theſe fails is ſheep's wool, 
which {oaks in che water, and ſoon becomes very heavy; 
however, get of this as many different ſhades as you 
can, and have ſeal's fur and -wool, dyed to match 
chem; which, by reaſon they are more turged, ſtiſf. 
and light, and ſo float better, are in moſt caſes to be 
preferred to worſted, crewels, and, indeed, to every 
other kind of wool ; and obſerve that the hog wool i 
beſt for large, and the ſeal's fur for ſmall flies. 

Get alſo turs of the following animals, wz. the ſquir- 
rel, particularly from his tail; fox cub, from the tail 
where it is downy, and of an aſh- colour; an old fox, 
an old otter, otter cub, badger, fulimart, or fhlmart ; a 
hare, from the neck, where it is of the colour of with- 
ered fern; and, above all, the yellow fur of the mar- 
tern, from the gills or — 7 the jaws. All theſe, 
— almoſt every other kind of fur, ate caſily got at the 

urrier's. 

Hackles are a very important article in fly- making: 
they are the long ſlender feathers that — 1 
head of a cock down his neck ; there may alſo be fine 
ones got from near his tail; be careful that they are not 
too rank, which they are when the fibres are more than 
half an inch long; and for ſome purpoles theſe are much 
too big : be -provided with thole of the following co- 
lours, viz. red, dun, yellowiſh, white, orange, and 

black, and whenever you meet, alive or dead, 
with a cock of the game-breed, whoſe hackle is of a 
ſtrong brown - red, never fail to buy him; but obſerve 
that the feathers of a cock chicken, be they ever fo 
fine for ſhape and colour, are good for little ; for they 


are too downy and weak to ſtand erett after they are 


once wet, and ſo are thoſe of the Bantom cock. 

Feathers are abſolutely neceſſary tor the wings, and 
other parts of flies ; get therefore teathers from the back 
and other parts of the wild mallard, or drake, the fea- 
thers of a partridge, eſpecially thoſe red ones that are 
in the tail : feathers from a cock pheafant's breaſt and 
tail, the wings of a blackbird, a brown hen, of a ſtar. 
ling, a jay, a land-rail, throſtle, a fieldfare, and a 
water coot ; the feathers from the crown of the pewit, 
plover, or lapwing; een and copper- colour 
cock's and black oſtrich herle ; feathers from a heron's 
neck and wings; and remember, that in moſt inſtances, 
where the drake's or wild mallard's feather is hereafter di- 
rected, that from a ſtarling's wings will do much better, 
as being of a finer grain, and leſs ſpungy. 

Be provided with marking ſilk of all colours, fine 
but very ſtrong, flaw-filk, gold and filver flatted wire 
or twiſt, a ſharp knife, hooks of all zes, hog's briſtles, 
for loops to your flies, ſhoemaker's wax, a large ncedle 
to raiſe your dubbi 


And 


4 ſmall but ſharp pair of ſciffars. 
C 


when flatted with working, aud 
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And my if any materials required in the ſubfe- 
quent liſt of flies may have been omitted in the fore- 
oing catalogue, be careful to add them to your former 
ock, as often as you ſhall find any ſuch omiſſions. 
Remember, with all your dubbing, to mix bear's 
hair and hog's wool, which are ſtiff, and not apt to im- 
bibe the water, as the fine furs, and moſt other kind of 


dubbing do: and remember alſo, that martern's fur is 


the belt yellow you can uſe, 


The uſe of a bag is attended with many inconveni- 


ences, of which, the mixing and waſting your materials 
are not the leaſt : to prevent which the following me- 
thod is recommended: take a piece of fine grained 
parchment, of ſeven inches by nine, and fold it ſo that 
the ſize and proportion of it will be that of a ſmall octa- 
vo volume; then open it, and through the firſt leaf, 
with a ſharp penknife and ruler, make three croſs cuts, 
at the ſame proportionable diſtance as thoſe in Fig. 1, 
in the Plate of FisHhIN O INSTRUMENTS, and withia nee- 
dle and filk ſtitch the two leaves together, as in that fi- 
gure ; let each of the margins be half an inch at leaſt, 

Then with a pair of compaſſes, take the diſtance 
from A to B, and ſet it in the middle of a ſmall piece of 
parchment ; and hikewiſe ſet on the ſame diſtance to 
the right and left, and at each extremity cut off, with a 

nknife and ruler, the ſpare parchment, obſerving 
that the ſides are exactly parallel. 

At about a quarter of an inch from the top, make a 
cut through the firſt and third divifions, and, with a 

ir of ſeiſſars, ſnip out the looſe pieces. 

Then ſet on the diſtance from A to C, and cut as be- 
fore, leaving the middle diviſion an inch longer at bot- 
tom than the others: when this 1s done, your parch- 
ment will have the ſhape and proportion of Fig. 2. and 
you may cut the upper flap as it appears there. | 

Be careful that the cuts, and indeed all your work, 

are exactly ſquare; and when this is done, turn in the 
ſides and ends of the parchment, ſo cut as before, and 
preſs the folds with a folding-ſtick, and yeu have one 
pocket, ſhaped as Fig. 3. which put into the firſt parti- 
tion, 
Purſue the ſame method with the ſame pockets, and 
thoſe for the other partitions; and in this manner 
proceed till you have completed fix leaves, which 
are to make the firſt ot your book; the larger of 
theſe pockets are to hold hog's wool, ſeal's fur, and 
bear's hair, and the ſmaller the finer furs ; which are 
thoſe of the martern, fox cub, &c. 

In each of the ſix diviſions, in every leaf, with a 
Adlers hollow punch, make a hole; to which end 
take a thin narrow ſtick of beach, or any hardiſh 
wood, and when the pocket is in its place, put the 
ſtick down into the pocket, and, obſerving the center 
of the diviſion, give the punch a ſmart blow with a 
mallet ; theſe holes will ſhew what is contained in 
each of the pockets, | 

The next leaf may be ſingle; ſtitch it acroſs with 
double hik diagonally, and croſs thoſe ftitches with 
others, and the ſpaces will be of a lozenge-ſhape ; 
let the ſtitches be half an inch in length; into theſe 
you are to tuck your dubbing, when mixed ready for 


| 


| 
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The next leaf ſhould be double, ſtitched with a mar- 
gin as the others; and through the firſt fold cut a lo- 
zenge, as big as the ſize will allow of; into this you 


may tuck three or four wings of ſmall birds, as the ſtar- 


ling, land rail, throſtle, c. At the back of this leaf 


| ſew two little 9 ſtraps, of half an inch wide, 


very ſtrong; through which put a ſmall, but very neat 
and ſharp pair of ſciſſars. | 

You may, on another fingle leaf, make four or five 
croſs bars of long ftitches, through which, as well on 
the back, as the — vou may pur large feathers, 
— thoſe of a cock pheaſant's tail, a ruddy brown 

en, &c. | 

The next three leaves ſhould be double ; ſtitch them 
through- the middle, from fide to fide, and with the 
compaſſes deſcribe a circle of about an inch and half 
diameter; cut out the parchment within the circle; 
under ſome of the margins, when the leaves are ſtitched 
together, you may tuck 1233 and oftrich herle, 
and in others lay neatly che golden feathers of a phea- 
{ant's breaſt, and the gray and dyed yellow mail of a 
mallard, $5 

Three double leaves more, with ul two large 
pockets in each, may be allotted for filk of various 
colours, gold and filver twiſt, and other odd things; 
ſix ſingle leaves more will compleat your book; ſtitch 
them from fide to fide with diſtances of half an inch, 
and croſs thoſe ſtitches with others, from top to bottom, 
with ſome what greater diſtances ; and into every other 
ſpace, reckoning from top to bottom, lay neatly and 
ſmoothly a ſtarling's teather ; do the ſame on the back- 
fide, and ſo for two leaves. 

The other leaves you may fill with land-rail's and 
other ſmall ſeathers, plover's zops, and red and black 
hackles. 

The firſt and laſt leaves of your book may be double, 
ſtitched in the middle, from fide to fide, but open at 
the edges : which will leave you four puckets like thoſe 
of a common pocket-book ; into which you mey put 
hooks, and a ſmall piece of wax, wrapped in a bit of 
glove-leather. 

Ta the page that contains the mixed dubbings, there 
ſhould be an index, referring to every divinon contained 
in it, and expreſſing what fly each mixture is tor. 

When your book is thus prepared, ſend it to the 
binder, with directions to bind it as ſtrong as poſſible ; 
let him leave a flap to one of the boards, and faſten to 
it a yard of ribband to tie it. | | 

The uſefulneſs and manifold conveniences of a book 
are apparent; and whoever will be at the pains of 
making ſuch a one as this, will find it preferable to a 
magazine-bag. 


Pike ANGLING. 


The pike loves a till, ſhady, unfrequented water, 
and uſually hes amongſt or near weeds; ſuch as flags, 
bulruſhes, candocks, reeds, or in the green fog that 
lometimes covers ſtanding waters, thou © be will ſome- 
times ſhoot out into the clear ſtream. He is ſometimes 
caught at the top, and in the middle, and often, eſpe- 


{ 


cially in cold weather, at the bottom, 
| N Pikes 
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Pikes are called jacks till they become twenty-four | 
inches long. | 

The bait for pike, beſide thoſe mentioned under the 

Article Pixx, are a ſmall trout, the loach and miller's 
thumb, the head end of an eel, with the ſkin taken off 
below the fins, a ſmall jack, a lob-worm, and in win- 
ter, the fat of bacon; And notwithſtanding what others 
ſay againſt baiting with a perch, it is conhdently aſſert- 
ed, that pikes have been taken with a ſmall perch, when 
neither a roach nor fleak would tempt them. 
\ Obſerve that all your baits for pike muſt be as freſh 
as poſſible. Living baits you may take with you in a 
tin kettle, changing the water olten; and dead ones 
ſhould be carried in freſh bran, which will dry up the 
moiſture that otherwiſe would infect and rot them. 

A method of tiſhing for pike, which has been thought 
worthy of a diſtintt treatiſe; for which method, and 
for the ſnap, take thele directions; and firſt for troll. 
ing: ä 
And note that, in trolling, the head of the bait-fiſh 
muſt-be at the bent of the hook; whereas, in fiſhin 
at the ſnap, the hook muſt come out at or near his tail. 
But the effential difference between theſe two methods 
is, that in the former the pike is always ſuffered to 

uch or ſwallow the bait, but in the latter you are to 
Ririke as ſoon as he has taken it. 

The rod for trolling ſhould be about three yards and 
a half long, with a ring at the top for the line to run 
through; you may fit a trolling-top to your fly-rod, 
which need only be ſtronger than the common fly-top. 

Let your line be of green or ſky-coloured filk, thirt 
yards in length, which will make it neceſſary to uſe 
the winch, as is before directed, with a ſwivel at the 
end, 

The common' trolling-hook for a living-bait, con- 
ſiſts of two large hooks, with one common ſhank, made 
of one piece of wire, of about three 22 ol an inch 
long, placed back to back, ſo that the points may not 
ſtand in a right line, but incline ſo much inwards, as 
that the ſhank may form an angle little leſs than equi- 
lateral. At the top of the ſhank is a — left in the 
bending the wire, to make the hook double, — 

x 


which is put a ſtrong twiſted braſs wire of about 


inches long; and to this is looped another ſuch link, 
but both ſo looſe that the hook and the lower link may 

ROE m_ to play: to the end of the line faſten a ſteel 
wivel, 

But there is a ſort of trolling-hook different from 
that already deſcribed, and to which it is thought pre- 
terable, which will require another management; this 
is?no more than two fingle hooks tied back to back 
with a ſtrong piece of gimp between the ſhanks ; in the 
whipping the hooks and the gimp together, make a 
ſmall loop, and take into it two links of chain of about 
an eighth of an inch diameter ; and into the lower link, 
by means of a {mall ſtaple of wire, faſten, by the 
greater end, a bit of lead of a conical figure, and fome- 
what ſharp at the poink. "Theſe hooks are to be had at 
the fiſning-tackle ſhops, ready fitted up; but ſee the 
form of them, Fig. 5. 

This latter kind of hook is to be thus ordered, viz. 


put the lead into the mouth of the bait-fiſh, and ſow it 
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up, the fiſh will live ſome time; and though the 
weight of the lead will keep his head down, u will 
ſwim with nearly the ſarne cale as if at liberty. 

But if you troll with a dead bait, as ſome do, for a 
reaſon Which the angler will be glad to know, viz. 
that a living-bait 525 too great a flaughter among 
the fiſh, do it with a hook, of which the following para- 
graph contains a deſcription. | 

Let the ſhank be about fix inches long, and leaded 
from the middle as low as the bent of the hook, to 
which a picce of very ſtrong gimp muſt be fastened by a 
ſtaple, and two links of chain; the ſhank mult be 
barbed like a dart, and the lead a quarter of an inch 
_ the barb of the ſhank muſt ſtand like the Auke 
of an anchor, which is placed in a contrary direction to 
that of the ftock, ſee Fig. 6. Let the gimp be about a 
toot long, and to the end thereof fix a {wivel : to bait 
it, thruſt the barb of the ſhank into the mouth of the 
bait-fiſh, and bring it out at the fide near the tail: 
when the barb is thus brought through, it cannot re- 
turn, and the fiſh will lie perfectly ſtraight, a circum- 
—— that renders the trouble of tying the tail unne- 
ceſſary. 

There is yet another ſort of trolling-hook, which is, 
indeed, no other than what moſt writers on this ſubjett 
have mentioned; whereas the others, here deſcribed, 
are late improvements; and this is a hook, either ſingle 
or double, with a long thank, leaded about three inches 
up the wire with a piece of lead about a quarter of an 
inch ſquare at the greater or lower end; fix to the 
ſhank an armed wire about eight inches long : to bait 
this hook thruſt your wire into the mouth y the fiſh, 

uite through his belly, and out at his tail, placing 
the wire ſo as that the point of the hook may be even 
with the belly of the bait-fiſh, and then tie the tail of 
the fiſh with ſtrong thread, to the wire; ſome faſten it 
with a needle and thread, which is a neat way. 

Both with the troll and at the ſnap, cut away one of 
the fins of the bait-fiſh cloſe at the gills, and another 
behind the vent on the contrary fide, which will make 
it play the better. 

he bait being thus fixed, is to be thrown in, and 
kept in conſtant motion in the water, ſometimes ſuffer. 
ed to fink, then gradually raiſed ; now drawn with the 
ſtream, and then againſt it, ſo as to counterfeit the 
motion of a ſmall fiſh in {wimming. It a pike is near, 
he miſtakes the bait tor a living fich, ſeizes it with pro- 
digious greedineſs, goes off with it to his hold, and in 
about ten minutes pouches it. When he has thus 
ſwallowed the bait, yu will fee the line move, which 
is the ſignal for firiking him; do this with two luſty 
jerks, and then play him, 

The other way of taking pike, viz, with the ſnap, is 
as follows : 1 

Let the rod be twelve feet long, very ſtrong and ta. 
per, with a ſtrong loop at the top to faſlen your line to; 
your line muſt be about a foot ſhorter than the rod, a 
much ſtronger than the trolling-line. | 

And here it is neceſſary to be remembered, that 
there are two ways of ſnapping for pike; viz. with 
the live and with the dead — 7 


| mem there is no kind of hook fo proper 
| 2 | 2 
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as the double pri 
views, is given in the plates, Fig. 7. and 8. To bait 
it, nothing more is neceflary than to hang the bait-f{h 
faſt by the back fin to the middle hook, where he will 
live a long time. | | 

Of hooks for the dead ſnap there are many kinds. 
Fig. 9. of the plate, is a repreſentation of one, whi 
after repeated trials, has been found to excel all others 
hitherto known; the deſcription and ule of it is as fol- 
lows; viz. Whip two hooks, of about three-cighths of an 
inch in the bent, to-a piece of gimp, in the manner 
directed for that trolling-hook, a view of which is 
given in the plate, is 5. Then take a piece of lead, 
of the ſame ſize and figure as directed for the trolling- 
hook above-mentioned, and drill a hole through it from 
end to end: to bait it, take a long needle, or wire; 
enter it in at the ſide, about half an inch above the 
tail, and with it paſs the gimp between the ſkin and 
the ribs of the fiſh, bring it out at his mouth ; then put 
the lead over the gimp, draw it down into the fith's 
throat, and preſs his mouth cloſe, and then, having a 
ſwivel to your line, hang on the gimp. 

In throwing the bait, obſerve the rules given for 
trolling ; but remember, that the more you keep it in 
motion, the nearer it reſembles a living fiſh. 

When you have a bite, ſtrike immediately the con- 
trary way to that which the head of the pike lies, or to 
which he goes with the bait; if you cannot find which 
way his head hes, ſtrike upright with two ſmart jerks, 
retiring backwards as faſt as you can, till you have 
brought him to a landing-place, and then do as before 
is directed. | 

As the pike ſpawns in March, and before that month 
rivers are ſeldom in order for fiſhing, it will hardly be 
worth while to begin trolling till April: after the weeds 

will be apt to be troubleſome. But the prime month 
in the year for trolling is O-7«ber, when the pike are 
fattened by their ſummer's feed, the weeds are rotted, 
and by the falling of the waters the harbours of the fiſh 
are caſily found, | 

Chule to troll in clear, and not muddy water, and in 
windy weather, if the wind be not ealterly. 

Some uſe in trolling and ſnapping two or more ſwi- 
velsto their line, by means ant the twiſting of the 
line is prevented, the bait plays more freely, and, 
though dead, is made to appear as if alive; which, in 
_ rivers, is doubtleſs an excellent way: but thoſe who can 
like to fiſh in ponds or ſtill waters, will find very little 
occafion for more than one. 

The pike is alſo to be caught with a minnow, for 
which method take the following directions: 

Get a fingle hook, flender, and long in the ſhank; 
let it reſemble the ſhape of a ſhepherd's crook ; put lead 
upon it, as thick near the bent as will go into the min- 
now's mouth; place the point of the hook diretthy up 
the face of the fifh; let the rod be as long as you can 
handſomely manage, with a line of the fame length, 
caſt up and down, and manage it as when you troll with 
any other bait ; if, when the pike has taken your bait, 
he runs to the end of the line before” he hath gor it, 
do not ſtrike, but hold ftill only, and he will return 
bark and ſwallow it : but if you uſe that bait with a 
woll, I rather prefer it before any bait that I know. 


hook ; the form whereof, in two 
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In landing a pike great caution is neceſſary, for his 
bite is — 2 wk. nur the beſt and ſafeſt hold 
you can take of him is by the head, in doing which, 
place your thumb and finger in his eyes. 

If you go an» great diſtance from home, you will find 
it neceſſary to carry with you many more things than 
are here enumerated, moſt of which may be very well 
contained in a wicker panier of about twelve inches 
wide, and eight high, and put into a hawking- of 
the form as in Fig. 10. The following is a liſt of the 
moſt material ingredien's: A rod with a ſpare top, 
lines coiled up, and neatly laid en round flat boxes; 
ſpare links, fingle hairs, waxed thread, and filk ; 
plummets of various fizes, of the form of Fig. 11. 
floats of all kinds, and ſpare caps: worm-bags, and a 
rn. Fig. 12. in the plate; hooks of all ſizes, 
ome whipped two fingle hairs ;-ſhot, ſhoemaker's wax, 
in a very ſmall gall;pot covered with a bit of leather ; 
a caring ring, tied to about fix yards of ſtrong cord, 
of 'the ſhape of Fig. 13. the uſe of this is to ile 
your hook when it has caught a weed, c. in which 
caſe take off the butt of your rod, and flip the ring over 
the remaining joints, and holding it by the cord, let it 
gently fall; a landing-net, the hoop whereot muſt be 


of iron, and made with joints to fold, in the ſhape of 
Fig. 14. and a ſocket to hold a ſtaff, Fig- 15. Take 
with you alſo ſuch baits as you intend to uſe, That 


ou may keep your fiſh alive, be provided with a ſmall 
oop-net to draw cloſe to the top, and never be with- 
out a ſharp knife and a pair of ſeiſſars; and if you 
_ to ule the artificial fly, have your fly-book always 
with you. 
And for the more convenient keeping and carri 
of lines, links, age hairs, &c. take a piece of pare 
ment or vellum, ſeven inches by ten; on the 
fides ſet off tour inches, and then fold it croſs- wife, fo 
as to leave a ſlip of two inches, of which fiereafter ; 
then take eight or ten pieces of parchment, of ſeven 
inches by four, put them into the parchment or vellum, 
ſo folded, and few up the ends; then cut the 
rounding, and fold it down like a pocket-book : laftly, 
you may, if you pleaſe, bind the ends and round 
flap with red tape. | 
And having ſeveral of theſe cafes, you may fill them 
with lines, &c. proper for every kind of fiſhing; always 
remembering to put into each of them a gorger, or 
ſmall piece of cane, of five inches long, and a quarter 
of an inch wide, with a notch at each end; with this, 
when a ſiſn has gorged your hook, you may, by put- 
ting it down his throat till you tee! the hook, and hold. 
ing the line tight while you preſs it down, eaſily diſen- 
e it, : 3 | 
Rind if you ſhould chance to break your rod, take 
the following directions for mending it: cut the two 
broken ends with a long ſlope fo that they fit neatly to- 
gether; then ſpread ſome wax very thin on each 
and, .vith waxed thread or filk, according as the'fize of 
the broken part — bind thay very neatly to- 
_ to faſten off, lay the fore finger of your left 
d over the binding, and with yuur right, make four 
turns of the thread over it; then paſs the end of your 


thread between the under fide of . 
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and draw your finger away ; laſtly, with the fore fi 
and thumb of — right 8 e hold of the firit of 
the turns, and gathering as much of it as you can, bind 
on till the three remaining turns are wound off, and 
thea take hold of the end, which you had before put 
through, and then draw cloſe, ſee F . 16% 17. 
For whipping on a hook take the following direc- 

tions: place the hook betwixt the fore finger aud thumb 
of your left hand, and, with your right, give the waxed 
filk three or four turns round the thank of the hook: 
then lay the end of the hair on the inſide of the ſhank, 
and with your right hand whip down, as in Fig. 18; 
when you are within four turns of the bent of the , 
take the ſhank between the fore finger and thumb of 

our left hand, and place the end of the ſilk cloſe by it, 
holding them both tight, and leaving the end to hang 
down, then draw the other part of the filk into a'large 
loop, and, with your right hand turning backwards, as 
in Fig. 19. continue the whipping for four turns, and 
draw the end of the filk, which has all this while hung 
down under the root of your left thumb, cloſe, an 
twitch it off, 

Totie a water knot, lay the end of one of your hairs 
about five inches or leſs, over that of the other, and 
through the loop, which you would make to tie them 
in the common way, paſs the long and the ſhort end of 
the hairs, which will lie to the right of the loop, 
twice, and wetting the knot with your tongue, draw it 
cloſe, and cut off the ſpare hair, ſee Fig. 20. 

he ſtraw worm, or ruff coat, I take it is the moſt 
common of any, and is found in the river Gz/ne, near 
Uxbridge; the New River, near Landin; the TFandle, 
which runs through ten in Surry and in moſt 
other rivers. Two of this ſpecies of inſetts, drawn 
from nature, are given in the plate, Fig. 22 and 23; 


and Fig. 24 is the appearance of the cadis when pulled 


out of us caſe. As to the ſtraw-worm, I am atſured 
by thoſe converſant with it, that it produces many and 
various flies, namely, that which is called about Lan- 
don the withy-fly, aſh colourgd duns, of ſeveral ſha 


and dimenſions, as alſo light and dark browns; all of 


them affording great diverſion in northern ſtreams. 

To preſerve cadis, graſhoppers, caterpillars, oak- 
worms, or natural flies, the following is an excellent 
method: eut a round bough of fine green-barked 
withy, about the thickneſs of one's arm, and taking 
off the bark about a foot in length, turn both ends to- 
gether, into the form of an hoop, and faſten them with 
a-pack-needle and thread; then flop up the bottom 
with a bung-cork: into this put your baits, tie it over 
with a colewort-leaf, and, with a red-hot wire bore the 
bark full of holes, ſee Fig 21, and lay it in the graſs 
every night; in this manner cadis may be kept till they 
turn to flies. To graſhoppers you may put grals. 

But, that I may not miſlead : I take the rutf. coat to 
ies of cadis incloſed in a huſk about an inch 
long, ſurrounded by bits of fone, fl nts, bits of tile, 
c. very nearly equal in their ſize, and moſt curiouſly 
compatted together like moſaic. 


One of the inſects laſt deſcribed, was in the river 
Wande, in Surry; I put it into a ſmall box, with ſand 
in the bottom, and wetted it five or ſix times . day, 


. 
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for fivedays; at the end whereof, to my great amaze. 
ment, it produced a lovely large fly, nearly of the 
ſhape of, but leſs than a common white-butterfly, 
with two pair of cloak wings, and of a light cinnamon- 
colour: the figure of the huſk, and alſo of the fly, in 


two poſitions, is given in Fig. 25, 26, 27. This fly, 
upon inquiry, I find is called, in the north, the large 
light brown; in Irland. and ſome other places, it has 
the name of the flame-coloured brown ; and the me- 
thod of making it, is given in the additional lift of fli 
for September ; where, from its ſmell, the reader wilt 
and it called the large ſœtid light brown. 

There are many other kinds of theſe wonderful 
creatures, which for the reader's greater ſat staction, 
in 2 Figures 28, 29, 30, 31, are accurately deline- 
ated, 

For your float, in flow ſtreams, a neat round gooſe» 
quill is proper; but for deep or rapid rivers, or in an 
eddy, the cork, ſhaped like a pear, is indiſputably the 
beſt ; which ſhould not, in general, exceed the fize of 
a nutmeg ; let not the quill, which you put through it, 
be more than halt an inch above and below the cork ; 
and this float, though ſome prefer a ſwan's quill, has 
reat advantage over a bare quill ; for the quill being 
etended from the water by the cork, does not ſoften, 
and the cork enables you to lead your line fo heavily, 
as that the hook ſinks almoſt as ſoon as you put it into 
the water; whereas, when you lead but light 7 it does 
not get to the bottom till it is near the end of your 
{wim. See the form of the float, Fig. 16, and in lead - 
ing your line, be careful to balance them ſo nice N that 
a very ſmall touch will fink them; ſome uſe for this 
purpoſe lead ſhaped like a rer but there is 
nothing better to lead with than , which you muſt 
have ready cleft always with you ; remembering, that 
when you fiſh fine, it is better to have on your line a 
great number of ſmall than a few large ſhot. 

Whip the end of the quill round the plug with fine 
ſilk, well waxed ; this will keep the water out of your 
float, and preſerve it greatly. y 

In fiſhing with a float, your line muſt be about a foot 
ſhorter than your rod ; for if it js longer, you cannot ſo 
1 your hook when you come to diſengage 
the . 

Perch and chub are caught with a float, and alſo 
gudgeons, and ſometimes barble and grayling. 

or carp and tench, which are ſeldom caught but in 

ponds, uſe a very ſmall gooſe or a duck-quill float; 

_ throw in every now and then a bit of chewed 
read. 

Some may chuſe to make their own lines; in which 
caſe, if they prefer thoſe twiſted with the fingers, they 
need only obſerve the rules given by the artiele for that 
purpoſe : but for greater neatneſs and ex dition, 1 
would recommend an engi may invented, which is 
now to be had at almoit any fiſhing-tackle ſhop in 
Landen; it conſiſts of a large horizontal wheel, and 
three very ſmall ones, incloted in a brais box about a 
quarter of an inch thick, and two inches in diameter ; 
the axis of each of the ſmall wheels is continued through 
the under (ide of the box, and is 2 hook: 


| by means of a ſtrong ſcrew it may be fixed in any poſt 
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or partition, and is ſet in motion by a ſmall winch in 
the centre of the box. | 

To twiſt links with this engine, take as many. hairs 
as you intend each ſhall confiit of, and, dividing them 
into three parts, tic cach parcel to a bit of fine twine, 
about fix inches long, doubled, and put through the 
aforeſaid hooks; then take a piece of 18} of a coni- 
cxl figure, two inches high, and two in diameter at the 
baſe, with a hook at the apex, cr point ; tie your three 
prongs of hair into one knot, and to this, by the hook, 

ang the weight. | 

. Laſtly, Take a quart or larger bottle-cork, and cut 
into the ſides, at equal diſtance, three grooves; and 
placing it ſo as to receive each diviſion of hair, begin 
to twiſt : you will find the link begin to twift with 
great evenneſs at the lead; as it grows tighter, ſhift the 
cork a little upwards; and when the whole is ſutfici- 
ently twiſted, take out the cork, and tie the link into a 
knot ; and ſo proceed till you have twiſted links ſuffici- 
ent for your line, obſerving to leſſen the number of hairs 
in each link in ſuch proportion as that the tine may be 
taper. See the engine, Fig. 32. Fig. 33. is the form 
of the cork. 

When you uſe the fly, you will find it neceſlary to 
continue your line to a greater degree of fineneſs; in 
order to which, ſuppoſing the line to be eight yards in 
length, faſten a piece of three or four twiſted links ta- 
pering, till it becomes of the ſize of a fine graſs, and to 
the end of this fix your hook-line, which ſhould be 
either of very fine gras, or ſilk-worm gut. A week's 
3 will enable a leatner to throw one of theſe 
inks, and he may lengthen it, by a yard at a time, at 
the greater end, till he can throw fifteen yards neatly ; 
till when he is to reckon himſelf but a novice. 

For the colour, you muſt be determined by that of 
the river you fiſh in; but I have found that a line of 
the colour of pepper and ſalt, when mixed, will ſuit 
any water. | | 

any inconveniences attend the uſe of twiſted hairs 
for your hook-line; filk-worm gut is both fine and 
very ſtrong, but then it is apt to fray ; though this 
— „in ſome meaſure, be prevented by waxing it 
well, | | 
Indian, or ſea-graſs, makes excellent hook-lines ; 
and though ſome object to it as being apt to grow brit- 
tle, and to kink in ufing, with proper management it 
is the beſt material tor the purpoſe yet known, eſpecially 
if ordered in the following manner : 

Take as many of the fineſt you can get, as you 
leaſe, put them into a veſſel, and pour therein the 
cummed fat of a pot wherein freih, but by no means 

ſalt meat has been boiled; when they have lain three 
or four hours, take them out one by one, and ſtripping 
the greaſe off with your finger and thumb, but do not 
wipe them, ſtretch cach grafts as long as it will yield, 
coil them up in rings, and lay them by, and you will 
find them become nearly as ſmall, full as round, and 
much {ſtronger than the beſt ſingle hairs you can get. 
To preſerve them moiſt, keep them in a piece of blad- 
der well oiled, and, before you ule them, let them 
ſoak about half an hour in water; or, in your walk to 
the river · ſide, put a length of it into your mouth. 
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If your graſs is coarſe, it will fall heavily in the 
water, and ſcare away the fiſh ; on which account, gut 
has the advantage. wy after all, if your graſs be fine 
and round, it is the beſt thing you can uſe. 

Suppoling you would make the plain hackle or pal- 
mer, which are terms of the ſame unport, the method 
of doing it is as follows, z. F 

Hold your hook in a horizontal poſition, with the 
ſhank downwards; and the bent of it between the fore. 
finger and thumb of your left hand ; and having a hne 
briſtle, and other materials, lying by you, take halt a 
yard of fine red marking Flik, well waxed, and, with 
your right-hand, give it tour or five turns round the 
ſhank of the hook, inclining the turns to the right hand: 
when you are near the end of the ſhank, turn into ſuch 
a loop as you are hereafter diretted to make tor faſten- 


ing off, and draw it tight, leaving the ends of the filk 


to hang down at each end of the hook. Having ſinged 
the end of your briſtle, lay the ſame along on the inſide 
of the ſhank of the hook, as low as the bent, and whip 
tour or five times round ; then finging the other end of 
the briſtle to a fit length, turn it over to the back of 
the ſhank, and, pinching it into a- proper form, whi 
down and faſten off, as before directed; which will 
bring both ends of the filk into the bent. After you 
have waxed your filk again, take three or four ſtrands 
of an oſtrich feather, and holding them, and the bent 
of the hook as at firſt directed. the teathers to your left- 
hand, and the roots in the bent of your hook, with 
that end of the ſilk you juſt now waxed, whip them 
three or four times round, and faſten off: then turn- 
ing the feathers to the right, and twiſting them and the 
ſilk with your fore-finger and thumb, wind them round 
the ſhank of the hook, (till ſupplying the ſhort ſtrands 
with new ones, as they fail, Gli you come to the end, 
and faſten off. When you have ſo done, clip off the 
palmer ſmall at the extremities, and full in the middle, 
and wax both ends of your filk, which are now divided, 
and he at either end of the hook. | 
Lay your work by you, and taking a ſtrong bold 
hackle, with fibres about half an inch long, ſtraiten 
the ſtem very carefully, and holding the {mall end be- 
tween the fore- finger and thumb of your lett-hand, with 
thoſe of the right, ftrokegthe fibres the contrary way to 
that which they naturally he ; and taking the hook, 
and holding it as before, lay the point of the hackle 
into the bent of the hook with the hollow, which is 
the paleſt ſide, upwards, and whip it very falt to its 


place; in doing whereof, be careful not to tie in 


many of the fibres; or if you ſhould chance to do 


ſo, pick them out with the point of a very large“ 


needle. 

When the hackle is thus made faſt, the utmoſt care 
and nicety is neceſſary in winding it on; for if you fail 
in this, your fly is ſpoiled, and you muſt begin all 
again; to prevent which, 1 the hollow or pale 
ſide to your left hand, and as much as poſſible, the ſide 


of the ſtem down on the dubbing, wind the hackle twice 


round, and holding faſt what you have ſo wound, pick 
out the looſe fibres, which you may have taken in, and 
make another turn: then lay hold of the hackle with 
the third and fourth fingers of your left hand, —— 

| . which 
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which you may extend it while you diſengage the looſe 
fibres as before. . 

In chis manner proceed till Jo come to within an 
eighth of an inch of the end of the ſhank, where you 
will find an end of filk hanging, and by which time you 
will find the fibres at the great end of the hackle ſome. | 


: * 
ANG 
in round flat boxes, with paper between each ring; 
and when you uſe them, having a neat loop at the lower 
end of your hook-line, you may put them on and take 
them off at pleature, 


In the other wav, you are troubled with a great 
length of hook-link, which, it you put even but few 


what diſcompoſed; clip theſe off cloſe to the ſtem, and, | flies together, is ſure to entangle, and occaſion reat 
with the end of your middle finger, prels the ſtem cloſe trouble and loſs of time. And as to an objettion which 
to the hook, while, with the fore-finger of your right ſome make to a loop, that the fiſh ſee it, and therefore 
hand, you turn the filk into a loop; which when you | will not take the fly, you may be aſſured there is nothing 


have twice pu over the end of the ſhank of the hook, in it. 


loop and all, your work is ſafe, ; 
hen wax that end of the filk which you now uſed, 
and turn it over as before, tiſl you have taken up nearly 
all that remained of the hook, oblerving to lay the 
turns neatly fide by fide; and laſtly, clip off the ends 
of the ſilk: thus will you have made a bait that will 
catch trout of the largeſt ſize in any water in England. 

And leſt the method of faſtening off, which occurs 
ſo often in this kind of work, ſhould not appear ſuffi- 
— intelligible, the reader will ice it repreſented in 

ig 34. 

& true, the method above deſcribed will require 
ſome variations in the calc of gold and ſilver-twiſt pal 
mers ; in the making whereot, the management of the 
twiſt is to be confidered as another operation; but this 
variation will ſuggeſt itſelt to every reader, as will allo 
the method of making thoſe flies, that have hackle un- 
der the wings. 

As the foregoing directions mention only the materi- 
als for making the ſeveral flies, the reader may yet be 
at a loſs both with reſpect to their form and ſize; there- 
fore we have in the — given the five, which may be 
conſidered as radical flies; and they are, the palmer, 
Fig. 35, the green-drake, 36, the dun-cut, 37, the 
hawthorn- fly, 38, and the ant fly, 39. The two firſt 
are each a ſpecies by itſelf; the third is a horned fly; 
the fourth has hackle under his wings; and the fifth, 
as moſt flies of the ant-kind have, has a large bottle. 
tail ; and to one or other of theſe bgures, it is imagined 
all flies are reducible. | 

In adjuſting their different fizes, it muſt be owned 
there is great difficulty; all that can be ſaid is, -that the 
Figures 11 and 12, exhibit the uſual ſize of the palmer, 
the green and gray-drake. Fig. 13, may ſerve as a 
ſpecimen for moſt flies that are not directed to be made 
large ; and when direftions are given to make the fly 
ſmall, the reader is to conſider Fig. 14, as an example. 

Gnats cannot be made too ſmall. 

Some, in making a fly, work it upon, and faſten it 
immediately to, the hook-link, whether it be of gut, 
grals, or hair: others whip on the ſhank of the hock a 
tiff hog's briſtle bent into a loop; concerning theſe 
methods there are different opinions. 

The latter, except for ſmall flies, ſeems the more 
eligible way; and it has this advantage, that it enables 
you to keep your flies in excellent order; to do which, 
ftring each ſpecies (eparately, through the loops, upon 
a fine piece of cat-gut, of about ſeven inches long; and 
firing alſo thereon, through a large pin-hole, a very 
{mall ticket of parchment, with the name of the fly 


written on it; tie the cat · gut into a ring, and lay them | 


See GROUND ANGLING, 
Ground Barr. 
GROUND PLUMBING, 

When you have hooked a fiſh, never ſuffer him to 
run out with the line: but keep your rod bent, and as 
near perpendicular as you can; by this method the top 
— to every pull he makes, and you prevent the 

raining ol your line: for the ſame reaſon, | 

Never raile a large fiſh out of the water by taking the 
hair to which your hook is faſtened, or indeed an 
part of the line into your hand; but either put a lan 
ing-net under him, or tor want of that, your hat ; you 
may indeed in fly-fiſhing, lay hold of your line to draw 


a filth to you; but this mult be done with caution. 


Your filk for whipping hooks and other fine work, 
muſt be very ſmall ; uſe it double, and wax it, and in- 
deed any i kind of binding, with ſhoemaker's wax, 
which of all wax is the tougheſt, and holds beſt: it 
your wax is too ſtiff, temper it with tallow. 

If for ſtrong fiſhing, you uſe graſs, which, when you 
can get it fine, is to 2 to gut, remember al- 
ways to ſoak it about an hour in water before you uſe it: 
this will make it tough, and prevent is kinking, 

Whenever you begin fiſhing, wet the end of the 


joints of your rod; which, as it makes them ſwell, will 


| 


preves. their looſening. And, 

If you happen with tain or otherwiſe to wet your rod, 
ſo that you cannot pull the joints aſunder, turn the ter- 
rule a few times round in the flame of a candle, and 
they will caſily ſeparate. 

fore you fix the loop of briſtle to your hook, in 
order to make a fly, to prevent its drawing, be ſure to 
linge the ends of it in the flame of a candle; do the 
ſame by the hair, to which at any time you whip a 
hook. 

If at any time you happen to be overheated with 
walking, or other — avoid {mall liquors, eſpe- 
cially water, as you would poiſon; and rather take a 
glaſs of rum or brandy, the inſtantaneous effects where- 
of, in cooling the body, and quenching drought, are 
amazing. : 

Never be tempted in the purſuit of your recreation, 
to wade; at leaſt not as I have ſeen ſome do, to the 
waiſt, I his indiſcreet practice has been known to bring 
on tevers that have terminated in ablcelles, and endan- 
gered the lols of a limb. 

Be always neat in your tackle, and provided with 
plummets, a knife, different kinds of looks, floats, 
and a few ſhots, or any thing elſe you ought to be fur- 
niſhed with, before you ſet out for your recreation, 

In a pond it is beſt to angle near the ford where — 

: x cattle 
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catle go to drink, and in rivers in ſuch places where 
Tuch fort of fiſh you intend to angle for, do uſually fre- 

ent ; as for breams, in the deepeſt and quieteſt part of 
the river; for cels, under over-hanging banks; for 
chub, in deep ſhaded holes; for perch, in ſcowers; 
for roach, in the ſame place as perch; for trouts, in 
quick fireams, and with a fly upon the ſtream on the 
top of the water. 

And if you fiſh in ſuch places where you can diſcern 
the ravelly bottom, then be ſure that you conceal 
yourſelf as much as is poſlible. 

In ſuch waters as are peſtered with weeds, roots of 
trees, and ſuch like, hh lie cloſe and warm, and they 


reſort thither in great ſhoals, and there they will bite 


freely; but take great care how you caſt in the hook, 
and how you ſtrixe a bite, for the leaſt raſhneſs loſes 
hook and line, 

And if the hook happens to be entangled, you ſhould 
be provided with a ring of lead, about fix inches round, 
faſtened to a ſmall pack-thread, and thruſt the ring 
over the rod, letting it go into the water, holding ta 
by the other end of the pack-thread, and work it 

gently up and down, and it will ſoon diſengage the 
ook. 


It is good angling in whirlpools, under bridges, at 
the falls of mills, and in any place where the water is 
_ and clear, and not diſtur with wind or wen- 
ther. * 

The beſt times are from April to Of aber, ar in cold, 
ſtormy and windy weather, the fiſh will not bite; and 
'the beſt times in the day are from three till nine in 
the morning, and from three in the atternoon till ſun- 


If the wind be eaſterly, it will be in vain to go to 
angle; but you may angle well enough if it blow from 
any other point, provided 'it do not blow hard; but it 
is beſt in a ſoutherly wind, and a cloſe, lowering, warm 
day, with a gentle wind, and after a ſudden ſhower to 
diſturb the water, at which time they will beſt riſe at 
the fly, and bite eagerly ; and the cooler the weather is 
in the hotteſt month, the better it is. | 

In winter all weathers and all times are much alike, 
only the warmeſt are the beſt. 

It is ve 
for then their bellies being full, they frequent ſandy 
fords to rub and looſen their bellies, at which time they 
* bite gh | , | i 

t is allo very good angling in a dull, cloudy day, 
after a clear, —— Cn. for in ſuch — thay 


are fearful to ſtir to get food, lying cloſe, ſo that being 
Ay the next day, they will Tice boldly and ca- 
gerly. 


At the opening ot ſluices and mill-dams, if you go 
with the courſe of the water, you can hardly miſs of 
fiſh that ſwim up the ſtream to ſeek tor what food the 
water brings down with it. 

It is good-angling at the ebb, in waters that «ebb 
and flow ; but yet the flood is to be preferred, if the 
tide is not ſtrong. For fly-fiſhing, e APRIL. AU- 
GUST, Cc. For proper direttions, /ee Article FiSH- 
ING. | 


good angling a little before the fiſh ſpawn, 


| PasTE and Worms ſee their own Articles. 
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DigectioNns and CAUTIONS to be obſerved in 
ANGLING, 


To know at any time what baits fiſh are willing to 
take, open the belly of the firſt you catch, and take 
his ſtomach very tenderly ; open it with a ſharp pen- 
knife, and you will diſcover what he then feeds on. 
The procuring proper baits 1s not the leaſt part of the 
angler's ſkill. 

he ants-fly is to be met with from June to September, 
and may be kept in a bottle with ſome earth, and the 
roots - | grals from the ant-hills where they are bred, 
They are excellent bait for roach, dace, and chub, if 
— angle with them under the water about ® hand's 
readth from the bottom. | 

It is uſual for every angler to have his peculiar haunt, 
Now for the attratting and drawing together the fiſh 
into ſuch a place, it will be proper once in four or five 
days to caſt in ſome corn boiled ſoft, or garbage, or 
worms chopt to pieces, or grains ſteeped in blood and 
dried: but for carp and tench, ground malt is the moſt 
proper to keep them together. | 
II you fiſh in a ſtream, it will be beſt to caſt in the 
grain above the hook, down the ſtream. 

The beſt way of angling with the fly is down the 
river, not up, and in order to make them bite freely, 
be ſure to uſe ſuch baits as you know they are — 
inclined to, and in ſuch manner as they are accuſtomed 
to receive them. 


If your baits be of paſte, for the keeping them on 


your hook, add a little flax, or wool, 

Theeyes of fiſh are good baits for all fiſh, 

Wear not light coloured or gay clothes when 
are fiſhing, but rather black or dark coloured ; and, it 
poſſible, ſhelter youſelf under ſome buſh or tree, or 
ſtand fo tar from the bank: fide that you can but diſcern 
the float; for fiſh are timorous, and fearful of every thing 


ſee. 
he next thing to be obſerved is the floating for ſcale 
fiſh, in either pond or river, Firſt, take notice, that 
the ſeeds bring the fiſh together ; and there is no better 
in all angling than blood and grains, though paſte 'is 


good, but inferior to theſe. 
Remember to plumb your ground angling with fine 


tackle, as ſingle hairs for half the line next the hook, 


round and ſmall plumbed, according to the float. 

Other ſpecial baits are theſe; brandling, 1 — 
pare. dock-worms, or caddis, (otherwiſe called cock- 
ait) they lie in gravelly huſk, under the ſtones in the 
river. 

The natural fly is a ſure way of angling to augment 
the angler's ron Fon with the . may- fly, and 
oak -· fly, the angler muſt uſe ſuch a rod as to angle with 
on ground- bait ; the line muſt not be ſo long as the 
Let the angler withdraw his fly as he ſhak find it 
moſt convenient and advantageous in his * ing: when 
he comes to deep water, whoſe motion is ſſow, let him 
make his line about two yards long, and drop 
behind a buſh, and he will. find excellent ſport. For 


ANGLING 


his fly 
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than a troubled water, and always up the river, Qill 
ANGLING by Hand, calling out your worm betore you, with a clean, light, 
| one-handed rod, hke an artificial fly, where it will be 
Is of three ſorts. taken ſometimes at the top, or within a very little of 
The firſt is performed with a line about half the | the ſuperficies of the water, and almoſt always before 
length of the wy a good weighty plummet, and three | that light plumb can fink it to the bottom, both by 
hairs next the hook, which is called a running line, | reaſon of the fiream, and alſo that you muſt always 
and with one large branditng, or a dew-worm ot a mo- | keep your worm in motion, by drawing fill back to- 
derate ſize, or two ſmall ones of the firſt, or any other | wards you, as if you were angling with a fly. 
ſort proper for a trout, or indeed almoſt any worm whatlo- | And indeed whoever ſhall try tis way, will find it 
ever; for if a trout be in humour to bite, he will bite at | the beſt of all others, to angle with a worm in a brighe 
any worm, and if you fiſh with two, bait your hook thus: | water eſpecially ; but then his rod mutt be very light 
Firſt, run the point of your hook in at the very head | and pliant, and very true and fincly made, and with « 
of your firſt worm, and down through his body, till it | ſkilful hand it will tacceed beyond expectation : and in 
be paſt the knot, and then let it out, and ſtrip the a clear ſtream, is undoubtedly the belt angling for a 
worm above the arming, (that you may not bruiſe it | trout or grayling with a worm, by many degrees, that 
with your fingers) till you have put on the other, by | any man can make choice of, and the molt eaſy and 
running the point of your hook in below the knot, and pleaſant to the angler. 
upwards through the body, towards his head, till it be And if the angler be of a conſtitution that will ſuffer 
juſt covered with the head, which being done, you are | him to wade, and will flip into the tail of a ſhallow 
then to ſlip the firſt worm down over the arming again, ſtream to the calf of the leg, or knee, and fo keep oft 
till the knot of both worms meet together. the bank, he ſhall take almoſt what tiſh he pleaſes. 
The ſecond way of angling in hand, and with a run- The ſecond way of angling at the bottom, is with a 
ning line, is with a line ſomething longer than the | cork, or float, and that is allo of two forts. 
former, and with tackle made aiter the following man- With a worm ; or with grub, or caddis. 
der: With a worm, you are to have your line within a 
At the utmoſt extremity of your line, where the hook | foot or a toot and a half as long as your rod, in a dark 
is always placed in all other ways of angling, you are | water, with two, or if you will, with three; but in a 
to have a large piſtol or carbine bullet, into which the | clear water, never with above one hair next the hook, 


—_ 


end of your line is to be faftened, with a or pin | and two, or three, or four, or five lengths above it, 
even and cloſe with the bullet, and about a foot | and a worm of what fize you N your plumbs fitted 
above that, a branch of line of two or three handfuls | to your cork, and your cork to the condition of the 


long, or more, for a ſwift ſtream, with a hook at the | river, (that is, to the ſwiftneſs or flowneſs of the 
end thereof, baited with ſome of the fore-mentioned | ſtream) and both when the water is very clear, as fine 
worms; and another half a foot above that armed and | as you can, and then you are never to bait with more 
baited after the ſame manner, but with another ſort of | than one of the leſſer fort of brandlings: or if they be 
worm, without any lead at all above; by which means | very little ones indeed, you may then» bait with two, 
you will always certainly find the true bottom in all after the manner before directed. ; 
depths, which, with the plummets upon your line | When you angle for a trout, you are to do it as deep, 
above you can never do, but that your bait muſt al- that is, as near to the bottom, as you can, provided 
ways drag, while you are —_— (which in this way | your bait do not drag, or if it do, a trout will ſome- 
of angling mult be continually) by which means, you | times take it in that poſture : if for a grayling, you are 
are like to have more trouble, and perhaps leſs ſuccels. | then to fiſh further trom the bottom, he being a fiſh 
And both theſe ways of angling at the bottom, are | that uſually ſwims nearer to the middle of the water, 
moſt proper for a dark and muddy water, by reaſon | and lies always looſe ; or however is more apt to raiſe 
that in ſuch a condition of the ſtream, a man may ſtand | than a trout, and more inclined to raiſe than to deſcend 
as near as he will, and neither his own ſhadow, nor the | even to a groundling. With a grub or caddis you are 
nearneſs of the tackle, will hinder his ſport. to angle with the ſame length ot line; or it it be quite 
The third way of angling by hand with a ground bait, | as long as your rod, it is not the worſe, with never # a, 
and much the beſt of all others, is with a line full as | one hair for twoor three lengths next the hook, and with 
long, or a yard longer than your rod, with no more | the ſmalleſt cork, or float, and the leaſt weight of plumb 
than one hair next the hook, and for two or three | you can, that will but fink, and that the ſwiftneſs of 
lengths above it, and no more than one ſmall pellet of | your ſtream will allow; which alſo you may help and 
ſhot for a plummet, your hook little, your worm of | avoid the violence of the current, by angling in the re- 
the ſmalleſt brandlings, very well ſcoured, and only | turns of a ſtream, or the eddies betwixt two ſtreams, 
one upon your hook at a time, which is thus to be | which alſo are the molt likely places wherein to kill a 
baited ; the point of your hook is to be put in at the | fiſh in a ſtream, either at the top or botttom, | 
tag of his tail, and run up his body quite over all the | Of grubs for a grayling, the aſh grub which is 
arming; andi ſtill ſtript on an inch, at leaſt, upon the plump, milk-white, bent round trom head to tail, and 
hair, the head and remaining part hanging downwards, | exceedingly tender, with a red head; or the dock- 
and with this line and hook thus baited, you are ever | worm; or the grub of a pale yellow, longer, lanker, 
more to angle in the ſtreams, always in a clear rather and 38 than the other, with rows of fect all down 
| his 
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rayling ; becauſe though a trout will take both thele, 
Che aſh grub eſpecially) yet he does not do it fo freely 
as the ; anda certain author ſays, he has uſually 


very good one. : f 
heſe baits are uſually kept in bran, in which an aſh 


| the commonly grows tougher, and will better endure 


iting ; though he is {till ſo tender, that it will be 
neceſlary to warp in piece of {tiff hair with your arm- 
„leaving it ſtanding out about a ſtraw's breadth at 
the head of your hook, ſo as to keep the grub either 
from flipping total! off when baited, or at leaſt down 
to the point of the hook, by which means your arming 
will be left naked and bare, which is neither ſo tightly, 
nor ſo likely to be taken, though to help that (which 
will often howeyer fall out) you may arm the hook de- 
figned for this bait with the whiteſt horle hair that you 
can get, which itſelf will reſemble and ſhine like that 
bait, and conlequently will do more good, or lels harm, 
than arming of at:y other colour, f 
Theſe grubs are to be baited thus; the hook is to be 
put in, under the head, or the chaps of the bait, and 
guided down the middle of the belly, without luffering 
it to peep out by the way, for then (the aſh grub eſpe- 
cially) will iſſue out water and milk, till 2 but the 
{kin ſhall remain, and the bend of the hook will appear 
black through it, till the point of your hook come fo 
low, that the heart of your bait 2 reſt, aud tick 
upon the hair that ſtands out to hold it, by which 
means it cawneither {lip of itſelf, neither will the torce 
of the ſtream, nor quick pulling out, upon any miſtake, 


ſtrip off. 
Now the caddis or cob bait (which is a ſure killing 


bait, and for the moſt part ſurer than any of the other) 
| put upon the. book two or three together, and 


be ” 
122 (to very great effect) joined to a worm, 


and ſometimes to an artificial fly, to cover the point of 
the hook; but is always to be angled with at bottom 
(when by itſelf eſpecially) with the fineſt tackle; and 
16 for all times in the year, the moſt holding bait of all 
other whatſoever, both for trout and grayling. See 
SNAP-ANGLING, FLOAT-ANGLING, F EIMMER-AN- 
SLING, and FLyY-ANnNGLING, Rock-FisHIxNG, BLAD- 


.  BER-ANGLING, MAaGGOT-FiSHING. 


To allure FIsR to bite. 


| Take gum- i „ and a good quantity of it into a 
box made of — like. thoſe the apothecaries uſe of 


White wood for their pills. Rub the inſide of the box 


with this gum, and when you angle, put three or four 


worms therein, letting them remain but a ſhort time; 


fer if long, it kills them: then take them out, and uſe 
them, putting more in their ſtead, out of the worm-bag 
and moſs; and continue to do this all my | 
Gum ivy is a tear which drops from the body of the 
larger ivy, being wounded, It is of a yellowiſh red 


colour, of a ſtrong ſcent, and ſharp taſte. That which 


is fold in the ſhops is often counterfeit and adulterate ; 
there lote to get true gum- y, at Michaelmas, or ſpring. 
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drive ſeveral great nails into large ivy-ſtalks, and hav- 
ing wriggled them till they become very looſe, let them 
remain, and a gum will iſſue out of the hole. Or you 
may lit ſeveral great ivy-ſtalks, and viſit them once a 
month, or oftener, to ſee what gum flows from the 
wounded part. This gum is excellent for the angler's 
uſe ; perhaps nothing more ſo under the form of an 
2 Alſo, 

ake afla-fortida, half an ounce; camphire, two 
drachms ; bruiſe them well together with ſome drops of 
oil ot olive, and put it into a pewter box, to 4 as 
the receipt from Monfieur CHarrAs. Some, inſtead 
ot oil of olive, uſe the chemical oil of lavender and 
camomile; and ſome add the quantity ot a nutmeg of 
VPeniceturpentine to it. But for a trout in a muddy water, 
and for gudgeons in a clear water, the beſt unguents 
are thus compounded, viz. 

Take alla-toetida, three drachms; camphire, one 
drachm; Fence turpentine, one drachm, beat all to- 
gether with ſome drops of the chemical oils of lavender 
and camomile, of each an equal quantity; and ule it as 
in the firſt direction. : 

Take Venice turpentine, the beſt hive-honey, and 
oil of pollibody of the oak, drawn by retort : mix all 
together, and uſe it as the firſt ointment is diretted. 

ake oil of ivy-berries, made by expreſſion or infu- 
lion, ont fome in a box, and uſe it to ſcent a few 
worms juſt before you uſe them. 

Diffolve -ivy in the oil of ſpike, and anoint the 
bait with it for a pike. | 

Put camphire in the moſs wherein are your worms, 

Diſſolve two ounces of gum-ivy in a gill of ſpring 'L 
water ; mix them together with the like quantity of the 7 
oil of ſweet almonds ; then take what quantity of worms N 
you intend to uſe that day, being firſt well ſcoured in N 
mols, and put them in linen thrums (the ends of the : 
weaver's warp when he has finiſhed his piece) well It 
waſhed in fpring-water, and ſqueezed : then wet the 
thrums in this compoſition, and put them and the worms 
into a linen bag, out of which ule them. 

Take affa-foetida, three drachms; ſpikenard of Spain, 
one drachm : put them in a pint of fpring-water, and 
let them ſtand in a ſhady place fourtcen days in the 
ground : then take the ſolution out, and having drained 
it through a linen cloth, put to the liquor one drachm 
ot ſpermaceti, and keep it cloſe in a ſtrong glaſs bottle. 
When you go to angle, take what quantity of worms. 1 
you intend to ule that day, (they being firſt well ſeour- 1 
ed in mois) put them upon a china ſaucer, and pour a 
little of this water upon them; then put them in the 43 
moſs again, and uſe them. | 4 

Take juice of camomile, half a ſpoonful; chemical > 
oil of ſpike, one drachm; oil of comtrey, by infuſion, I 
one drachm and a half; gooſe-greaſe, two drachms : 1 
theſe being well diſſolved over the fire, let them ſtand | 
till they are cold ; then put them into a ſtrong glaſs bot- 
tle, which keep unſtopped three or four days; ſtop it 
afterwards very well, and when you angle, anoint the 
bait with this compoſition. 


Some add to. it three drachms of the ſpirit of vitriol, 
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and call it the univerſal and infallible bait 
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Take a handful of houſe- leck, and halt a handful of 
inner green bark of the ivy-ſtalk : pound theſe well to- 

ether, and preſs out the juice, and wet your moſs 
— hen you angle, put ſix or eight worms 
therein out of the other bag. 

Some uſe the juice of nettles and houſe-leeks, as the 
laſt receipt, and ſome only the juice of houſe- leck. 

Some anoint their baits with the marrow got out of a 
heron's thigh-bone ; and ſome uſe the tat and greaſe of 
a heron. 

Oil of anniſeed, ſpikenard of Spain, ſpermaceti, 
powdered cummin-ſeed, galbanum, are all highly 
commended ; and may be tried fingly or compounded ; 
cither mixed up in a paſte, or uſed as unguents. 

Make up a paſte with mulberry-juice, hedge-hog's 


fat, oil of water-lilies, and a few drops of oil of penuy- 


royal. Some highly commend this. 
Oil of amber, roſemary, and myrrh, alike of cach, 
mixed with the worms, orin paſte, is ſaid to make the 
ſte ſo powerful, that no fiſh will reſiſt it, 
Sea-gull's tat, mixed with eringo-juice, is an attrac- 
tive unguent. : 
Unpickled ſamphire bruiſed, made up in balls for 
-bait with walnut-oil, is excellent for carp, 
m, or tench. Alſo bean- flour, with a little honey, 
wetted with reftified ſpirits of wine and a little oil of 
turpentine, made up in ſmall pellets, and thrown in 
over night, will make the fiſh very eager, and keep 
them at the place, where you will be ſure to find them 


next morning. ; 

Take the oils of camomile, lavender, anniſeed, 
each a quarter of an ounce, heron's greaſe, and the 
beſt of afla-foetida, each two drachms, two ſcruples of 
cummin - ſeed, finely beaten to „Venice turpen- 
tine, camphire, and galbanum, of each adrachm; add 
two grains of civet, and make them into an unguent ; 
this muſt be kept cloſe in a glazed earthen pot, or 
it loſes much of its virtue; anoint your line with it 
as before, and your expectation will be anſwered. 
See PASTE. 


ANGLING # the Middle for Trout or Grayling, 


Is of two ſorts; 1. with a pink, or minnow, for a 
trout. 

2. With a worm, grub, or caddis, for a ling. 

As for the firſt it is with a minnow, halt a foot or a 
foot within the ſurface of the water; ſome indeed uſe 
minnows kept in falt; but others diſapprove of them, 
unleſs where hving ones are not poſſible to be had ; nor 
are artificial ones to be uſed, where the natural ones are 
to be had: but a bull-head with his gill-fins cut off 1s 
by ſome recommended as a better bait for a trout, (at 
ſome times of the year eſpecially) than a minnow, and a 
loach much better than either. 

The ſecond way of angling in the middle is with the 
worm, grub, caddis, or any other ground bait for a 
Frayling; he taking it much better there than at the 

tom, as has been ſaid before; and this is always in a 
clear water, and with the fineſt tackle, 

To which may be added alſo, and with very 
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bait, as a third way of fiſhing in the middle, which is 
common both to trout and grayling, and the beſt way 
of angling with a worm ot all other. 


The Time fr ANGLING, ſezſonable and 
unſeaſmnable. 


Calm and clear weather is very good to angle in; 
but cool cloudy weather in ſurnmer is beſt; provided 
it be not ſo boiſterouſly windy as that you cannot guide 
your tackle. 

The cooler the weather is in the hotteſt months, the 
better it is; and if a ſudden violent ſhower hath diſturb- 
ed and muddied the river, then is the time for angling in 
the {tream at the ground with a red worm, 

In like manner it is a very good time for angli 
before the filth ſpawn ; for then their bellies being full, 
they come into {andy fords, and there rub their bellies 
to looſen them, at which time they will bite very 


treely. 

| If you would fiſh for carp and tench, you muſt begin 
early in the morning, fiſhing from ſun-rifing till ei 

of the clock, and from four in the afternoon till 2 
and in hot months till it is very late. 

In the heat of the ſummer, carps will ſhew them - 
ſelves on the very top of the water, at which time, if 
you fiſh with a lob-worm, as you do with a natural fly, 
you have excellent ſport, eſpecially if it be among 


reeds. 
In March, April, September, .and all the winter (in 
which ſeaſon fk ſwim very deep near the ground) i is 
beſt fiſhing 'in a ſerene warm day, for then they will 
bite faſter: but all the ſummer time, mornings, 
van $, and cool, cloudy weather, are the beſt times 
or angling. 

Here take notice, that you will find that Sith ride 
beſt at the fly after a ſhower of rain, that has on 
beaten the gnats and flies into the river, without 


ding it. 

The proper months and times of the day for the fly, 
are March, April, May, and the beginning of June; in 
which months, fiſh in the morning about nine of the 
clock; and in the afternoon between three and four. 
A warm evening is alſo very ſeaſonable, if the gnats 
play much. 

t is alſoa very 
moon ſhin . the ſuccec ding day prove cloudy ; 
for if the fiſh have abſtained from food all night, (for 
in bright nights they will not flir for fear) the next day 
they are hungry and eager, and the gloomineſs of the 

will make com bite bold] 


time for angling after a clear 


* f 

t is a time for — when you perceive 
the trouts Lak pleaſantly at the flies above water; or 
the pikes to purſue other fiſh, | 

In a word, an experienced angler obſerves the times, 
ſeaſons, and places; otherwiſe, though his baits are 
ever ſo good, they will have but little effect. 

If you go along with the courſe of the water at the 
opening ot fluices or mills, you wil find that trout and 
other fil will then come out to ſeck for what food the 
water brings dowu with it. 

And firit in the extremity of heat, when the earth is 
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parched with a drought, there is little ſport to be had, | beſt ruſh ground ſhoots that can be got, not knotty, but 


eſpecially in either muddy or clear ſhallow rivers, 


Secondly, in the winter, or ipring time, when any 


hoary froſt happens, the fiſh will not bite kindly al! 


proportionable and flender, for otherwiſe they will 
neither caſt or ſtrike well, and the line by reaſon of 
their unpliableneſs, muſt be much endangered; now 


that day, except it be in the evening, and that proves when both ſtock and top are gathered in one ſeaſon, 


ſerenc and pleaſanf. But it is not proper to fiſh at any 


time, when the wind blows ſo high that you cannot over a gentle fire, and uſe them not til 
| 


manage your tackle to advantage, 


and as ſtraight as may be, bathe them 7 0 the tops) 
tully lealoned, 
which is a year and four months; but they are better if 


Thirdly, it is not good. fiſhing in the time of ſheep- | kept two years; and for the preſerving, both trom rot- 


ſhearing, for then the fiſh glut themfelves with what 1s | 


waſhed off the ſheep; and will ſcarce bite till that ſca- 
ſon be over, 
Alſo the ſharp caſt and northerly winds do very 


much-ob{{rutt the recreation of anglers: nor is it good 


to fiſh immediately alter ſpawning time: for at that 
time their appetite is much palled. 

It is very ſtrange to be obſerved, what a natural in- 
ſtinct there is in fiſh, in foreknowing the approach of a 
ſhower of rain, for upon the approach of a cloud that 


* threatens a ſhower, they will not bite; and the obſer- 


vation of this has ſaved ſeveral anglers from being wet 
to the ſkin, 

Laſtly, if the preceding night prove dark and cloudy, 
the ſucceeding day will be no good day to artgle in, un- 


leſs it be for {mall fiſh; for at ſuch time the larger prey 


abroad for the lefſer ; who, by inſtinct knowing the 
danger, hide themſelves till the morning; and having 


faſted all night, become then wy hungry, while the 


larger, having gorged themſelves, lie abſconded all the 
day. For directions for AxTIFICIAL FLy-FlisHING, 
ſee the Article F1sn. | 

ANGLING-LINE; to make this line, the hair 
ſhould be round and twiſted even, tor that ſtrengthens 
it, and ſhould allo be as near as may be of equal big- 
neſs; then lay them in water for a quarter of an hour, 
whereby you will find, which of them will ſhrink, 
then twiſt them over again, and in rwiſting, ſome in- 
termingle filk, which 1s not good, but a line of all filk 
is not amiſs; alſo a line made of the ſtrongeſt lute- 


ſtring is very good, but that will ſoon rot with the 


water: now the beſt colour for lines, is ſorrel, white 
and grey; the two laſt colours for clear waters, and 
the firſt for muddy rivers, neither is the pale watery 
green deſpiſeable, which colour may be made thus; 
put a pint of ftrong allum, half a pound of foot, a 
ſmall quantity of juice of walnut-leaves, with the like 
of alum, into a pipkin, boil them about half an hour 
together, then take it off the fire; when it is cool, 
ſteep your hair in it; or elſe thus, boil in a bottle of 
alum water, ſomewhat more than a handful of mari- 


gold flowers, till a yellow ſcum ariſe ; then take half a 


pound of green copperas, with as much verdigriſe, 


and beat them together to a fine powder; and with the 


hair, put them into the alum water, and let it lie ten 


hours, or more: take the hair out, and let it dry. See 


Linzs rox FisniNnG. 
ANGLING-ROD. The time to provide ſtocks is 
in the winter ſolſtice, when the trees have ſhed their 


leaves, and the ſap is in the roots: for after January 
it aſcends again into the trunk and branches, at which 


time it is improper to gather ſtocks, ortops; as for the 


Kocks they thould be lower grown, and the tops the 


ting, and worm eating, rub them over thrice a year with 
ſallad, or linſeed oil; ſweet butter will ſerve if never 
ſalted ; and with any of theſe you muſt chafe your rods 
weil; it bored, pour 1n either of the oils, and let them 
ſoak therein twenty-four hours, then pour it out again; 
this will preſerve the tops and ſtocks from injuring. 
See FisHING-LIneg, Hook, FLoaT, and Rob, &c. 


Night ANGLING, and Ground ANGLING, 


Great fiſh (but chiefly trouts) are ſhy, and fearful of 
enſnarements ; and obſerve the moſt ſecure ſcaſon to 
ſeek their food, and that is at night, 

For night angling you muſt provide large garden- 
worms ; or inſtead of them, black ſnails: and having 
baited your hook with them, caſt them off at a diſtance, 
and then draw your line to you again upon the ſurface 
of the water, not ſuffering the bait to fink ; with which 
uſe not a leaden plummet, but only a float; but in 

ound-angling, you muſt uſe a plummet, without a 
float ; and this method of ground-angling is very good 
in cold weather, for then the fiſh lie low. 

You may eaſily hear the fiſh riſe, and therefore give 
him time to ſwallow the bait ; and then gently give 
him a twitch to ſecure him. 

If you find that the fiſh does not freely take the bait 
at the top of the water, put ſome lead to it, and fink 
your bait, and proceed as in day-angling. | 

It has been obſerved, that the beſt trouts bite in the 
night, and do moſt commonly riſe in the ſtill deeps, 
ſeldom in the quick ſtreams. See BLADDER-ANGLING, 
D&ABBLING, Qs. 

ANTICOR, (or advant coeur ) is an inflammation in 
a horſe between his fore-legs, the ſame with a quinſ 
in mankind. Moſt writers are agreed, that this dif- 
order proceeds from hard riding, expoſing a horſe to 
the cold, and giving him cold water to drink when he 
is hot, full feeding, and whatever elſe may cauſe a 
ſudden ſtagnation of the, blood. Some will have it to 
proceed from fatneſs and rank feeding. | 

This complaint, by SOLLEYSBL is ſuppoſed to be an 
inflammation of the pericardium, or bag which contains 
the heart, uſually terminating in a critical abſceſs in 
the cheſt ; according to that experienced author, if the 
_—_— aſcends to the throat, it is preſent death. This 
diſeaſe ſeems to be unknown in this country, and is, 
perhaps, peculiar to warmer climates. It is of the 
pleuretic claſs, 

When — touch a ſwelling of this kind, the im- 
reſſion of the fingers remains for ſome time, as if you 
ad made them in a bit of puff paſte, filling up again 

by degrees, as the paſte would riſe. This ſwellin 
contains bloody water, that inſinuates between the feth 


and 
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and the ſkin, and proves that all the blood in the veins 
is corrupted. 

The cure ſhould fir be attempted by large and re- 

med bleedings, . abate the inflammation ; and Mr. 

InsO approves of ſtriking one or other of the veins 
of the hind parts to make a revulſion. Next to bleed- 
ing, if the horſe be coſtive or bound in his body, clyl- 
ters are of uſe; and Dr. BxacKken directs the follow- 
ing as a general one. "Take leaves of mallows and pel- 
litory of the wall, of each three handfuls; camomile 
flowers, one handful ; anniſeed and ſucet fennel-ſeed, 
each half an ounce; linfeed, one ounce : boil theſe in 
three quarts of water to two; then ſtrain and preſs out 
the liquor ſtrongly, and add of catyocoſtinum electuary 
one ounce, common ſalt two ounces, and common 
plaiſter oil three ounces mixt. Theſe ſhould be injett- 
ed through a very long pipe for the purpoſe, and as 


' warm as a man can bear his cheek to the ſide of the 


blad./er it is tied up in, and it ſhould be repeated every 
two or three days, as occaſion offers. 
ANTLER, a ſtart or branch of a deer's attire. 
Bes=AxTLER, the ſtart or branch next above the 
brow-antler. ' 
Brow-ANTLER, the ſtart or branch next the head. 
APOPLEXY, or FaLLixnG-Evirt, a diſeaſe that 


ſeizes the heads of hawks, commonly by realon of too 


much greaſe and ſtore of blood; or becaufe they have 


been too long in the heat of the ſun, or have made too 
long a flight in the heat of the day: and as it is very 


cuſtomary with them to be full of greaſe in the mew : 


it is very good when they are empty to give them a lit- 
tle lard, or ſweet butter, ſoaked in role water, {weet- 
ened with a little ſugar-candy pounded ; but the beſt 
thing of all is, to draw their meat through black cherry 
water. | 

APOPLEXY, (in 2 See PA Ls v. 

APOSTHUME, (in Hawks) a diſeaſe in the head, 
attended with ſwellings therein; occafioned by divers 
ill humours, and the heat of the head: it may be diſ- 
covered by the ſwelling of the eyes, by the moiſture 
that comes from their ears, and by their ſlothfulneſs. 

For cure give them a pill of butter, as big as a nut, 
well waſhed in roſe-water, and mixed with honey of 
roles and fine ſugar, for three or four mornings, when 
they have meat : they muſt be held on the fiſt till they 
have made one or two mewts, then take four drams of 
the ſeed of rue, two drams of hepatic aloes, and one 
ſcruple of ſaffron; reduce all to fine powder, and mix 
them with honey of roſes, and make a pill, and give 
them: it will purge and ſcour their heads; then about 
two hours after give them ſome good hot meat. 

When the nares of a hawk are ſtuffed up with filth ; 
after a convenient ſcouring, take pepper and muſtard- 
ſeed, beaten to a fine powder, put into a linen cloth, 
and ſteep it for ſome time in ſtrong white wine vinegar; 
of which put ſome drops upon her nares, that they may 
pierce in, and they will ſoon ſcour her head. 

APPETITE, Loss or). This ariſes either from errors 
in diet and management, want of graſs, or from conſti 
tutional or acquired debility. If the digeſtive powers of 
the horſe have been overburdened withaccumulated feeds 
of corn, and at the ſame time evacuations and exerciſe 


—_— 
neglected, nothing may be required farther than the 


_ management. Maſhes for ſome days. Courſe 
of falts and cremor tartar ; after an aloetic purge. 

If a weak caſe, a run at graſs, and the mildeſt purging. 
courſe on return, G1B80N a1viles to add to the purge- 
of aloes and rhubarb, two drachms of elixir proprietatis 
prepared with oil of ſulphur by the ball. Aker the 
operation of each purge, to = the following drink, 
warmed in cold weather. See HorneD CATTLE, 

Take a large handful of guiacum ſhavings ; pome- 
granite bark, and baluſtines bruifed, each one ounce; 
Feel. and liquorice- root fliced, each halt an ounce; 

il in two quarts forge water to three pants, and whilſt 
warm, infuſe in the decoction two drachms ſaffron, and 
halt an ounce diaſcordium. It makes two drinks. 
Os. Chalybeate beer with bitters, taken once a day. 
Looſe ſtable. Walking exercile, or daily turning out 
in yard or paddock, 

Some are off their ſtomach at moulting, or ſhedding 
their coats, when they require a ſomewhat ſharper regi- 
men and comfortable maſhes, with cordial ball daily. 
Mares, in their horſing- time, will ſometimes loſe their 
appetite, when a gentle ſaline courſe is good, and af- 
terwards cordial balls, once a day for a week. CI- 
BITING may deſtroy the appetite, or induce bulimia, 
The only cure of that vice 1s to leave nothing in the 
way to lay hold on, as in a looſe ſtall with no rack or 
manger, 

SOLLEYSEL, who was a moſt diligent and accurate 
obſerver, pretends horſes ſometimes loſe their ſtomachs, 
from ** little worms lodged within the lips, above and 
© below, which cauſe boch an itching, that he is con- 
„ tinually rubbing his lips againſt the manger. Theſe 
„Worms appear like little puſhes when you turn back 
the lips, and are diflodged by cutting the uppermoſt 
«© ſkin, where they appear, with a ſharp knife, and 
+ rubbing with ſalt and vinegar.” I have frequently 
noticed horſes rubbing their lips againſt the manger in 
the manner mentioned by this writer, but can pretend 
to no acquaintance with the lip-worm, 

APPETITE, (CRAVING, or ButiMia.) Horſes 
addicted to this, are commonly ſtyled FOUL FEEDERS: 
It may ariſe from an acid or acrimonious Juice in the 
ſtomach, the conſequence of indigeſtion, and this may 
have for its cauſe either over repletion and want of ex- 
erciſe, or debility of the organs of digeſtion. 

The proper cure is to cleanſe the firit paſſages with 
abſorbents and purgatives, and ſhould the diſeaſe arifc 
from. debility, to uſe corroborants, as directed in the 
laſt caſe. Of abſorbents, none equal magneſia and ſalt 
of tarter, as they evacuate as well as ablorb, whereas 
chalk, and the teſtaceous powders, are apt to leave a 
load upon the (tomach : but in weak caſes, joined with 
looſeneſs, theſe latter are preferable. To the purge, 
join diapente, one ounce and half. 

Horſes in this ſtate will eat clay, wall, or dirt, wet 
foul litter, or even the dung of other horſes. 'K 
the tall clean, with freſh litter. In ſome horſes this 
conſtant defire of eating is merely a habit, and of no 
great conſequence, ſmce you can regulate their diet as 
will, and they can {ſeldom devour clean ftraw enough 19 


injure them. 
APPROACH- 
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APPROACHING, i FowLtns, is a particular] The true and right appui of the hand, is the nice 
device to approach or come near thoſe birds that are | bearing or ſtay of the bridle ; ſo that the horſe, awed 
ſhy, which frequent marſhy and watery places, without | by the ſenſibility and tendernels of the parts of his 
being ſeen by them, mouth, dare not reſt much upon the bitt- mouth, nor 

This is performed by a fort of machine, of three | chack or beat upon the hand to withſtand it. 
hoops tied together, all at proper diſtance, according Such a horſe has a dull, deaf, aut that is, he has 
to the height of the man that is to uſe it, and having | a good mouth, but his tongue is ſo thick that the bitt 
boughs tied all round it, and with cords to bear on his | can't work or bear upon the bars; for the tongue being 
ſhoulders; lo that a man getting in is concealed wy the | not ſenſible, or tender as the bars, is benumbed or har- 
boughs, and can approach near them unſuſpected till | dened by the bitt: ſo the appur is not good, This and 

he comes within reach of ſhot. 25 the following are terms uſet of an appur. | 
As for herons, wild geeſe, duck, teal, &c. they are | The bitt docs not preſs the bars in the quick, by 
apt to keep the waters in the day-time, and on the | reaſon of the grofſnets of the tongue, or elle of the 
meadows near the brinks of the rivers, and as far as | lips. 
they can from hedges and trees, for fear of being ſur- | Your horſe has a reſt or ſtay that forces the hand, 
prized ; and when the water is 2 or 300 paces from | which ſhews that he has a bad mouth. 
trees, they will leave the middle of the ſtream, and This horſe has no apput, no reſt upon the hand; that 
muddle along the ſides of the river where the water 15 | is, he dreads the bitt-mouth, he is apprehenfive of the 
ſhallow ; but when they perceive any body near, even | hand, and he cannot ſuffer the bitt to preſs, or bear, 
a beaſt to paſs along, they will quit the ſides, and wich- though never ſo little, upon the parts of his mouth; 
draw to the middle again. | and thus it comes to paſs he does not eaſily obey the 
Geeſe, ducks, and teals quit the water in the even- | bridle. 
ing, and paſs the night in the fields, but in the morn- A horſe that is taught a good appui, if you mean to 
ing return to the water: however you may eaſily ap- give that horſe a good reſt upon the hand, it behoves 
proach them by means of a machine, as repreſented in you to gallop him and put him often back; a long 
the following figure, carried by a man, where he is | ſtretch gallop is very proper for the ſame end, for in 
concealed ; and they may be ſhot whenever he 15 within galloping he gives the horſeman an opportunity of 
a due diſtance from them. See Plate II. ring upon the hand. 
To make this machine, take three ſmall hoops, Such a horſe has too much ap, he throws himſelf 
which you are to tie with a cord in this manner; take | too much upon the bitt; a horſe that has a fine ſtay or 
à cord D, E, M. N, tie two ends together, and doing | reſt 2 the hand, i. e. equal, firm, and light, or one 
the ſame by the other two, divide the whole into four | that obeys the bridle. Se HAN B. 

parts, and yet _— muſt be cut; and faſten to every | A full appui upon the hand, is a firm ſtay, without 
quarter D, E, M, N, another cord, five or fix feet | reſting very heavy, and without bearing upon the 
long, paſs the head of it through the middle, fo that | hand. 

two 5 the cords remain before and the other behind; Horſes for the army ought to have a full appui upon 
or elle fix a piece of wood in the ground, the height of | the hand. 

the man that is to carry the machine, put this cord A more than full reſt or appui upon the hand, is ſaid 
upon it, and take a hoop F, C, L., O, which you | of a horſe that is ſtopped with ſome force ; but till fo 
muſt tie to the four quarters with the four cords, exactly | that he does not force the hand. This appui is good for 
to the height of the cinfture; take another hoop, and | ſuch riders as depend upon the bridle, inſtead of their 
tie it likewiſe to the four cords G, B, K, P, againſt | thighs. 
the middle of the thighs, and the third in the like man- | ; 
ner. to the ſame cords, high as the ancles, and then  _ APRIL. . 


place ſome very light branches of trees quite round | Of fiſhing in the Month of April ; or the Flies taken for 


theſe hoops, and tie them to three hoops, orderi US Nov c | 
them ſo t at the birds may not ſee the + x * within ng im that Menth ; or the making of artificial Flies, 


the machine with his gun; but in cale he finds that the | All the ſame tackles and flies that were taken in the 

birds ſeem to diſcern him, he mult advance very gently | month of March, will be taken in this month alſo ; (ſee 

towards them. : Masch) with this diſtinction only, concerning the 
The birds, which keep moving continually, ſeeing | flies, that all the browns be lapped with red ſilk, and 

him come near, will fancy it is themſelves that drew | the duns with yellow. 

near the tree, and not the tree near them, by which | 1. Totheſe, a ſmall bright brown, made of ſpaniel's 

means he may come near enough to fire upon them. fur, with a light grey wing, in a bright day, and a clear 
The beſt time to make uſe of this machine is in the | water, is very well taken. 

morning, when the birds are returning out of the fields; 2. There is allo a little dark brown, the dubbing of 

tor he may fire upon them as they pals, becauſe they | that colour, and ſome violet camlet mixt ; and the wing 

will not pals all together, but in ſeveral flocks. ol the grey feather of a mallard. 

API, or flay upon the hand, is the reciprocal | Alſo dub with the hair of a dark brown ſpaniel, or 

4 ſenſe between the horſe's mouth and the bridle-hand, | calf, that looks ruddy by being expoſed to wind and 

_ or the ſenſe of the action of the bridle in the horſe. | weather, a yellow. Wing dark ſtarling's feather. 

| man's hand. 1 aken from eight to eleven. 
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This is a fly, and is to be ſeen in moſt rivers ; 
but ſo variable in its hue, as the ſeaſon advances, that 
it requires the cloſeſt attention to the natural fly, to 
adapt the materials for making it artificially ; which is 
alſo the caſe with the violet or aſh-coloured dun. When 
this fly firſt appears, it is nearly of a chocolate colour ; 
from which by the middle of May, it has been oblerved 
to deviate to almoſt a lemon colour: northern anglers 
call it, by way of eminence, the dark brown; others 
call it, the four-winged brown : it has four wings = 
fat on its back, ſomething longer than the body, whic 


is longiſh, but not taper; this fly muſt be made on a | 


ſmalliſh hook. 
3. From the ſixth of this month to the tenth, there 


is a fly, called the violet-fly, made of a dark vio- 
let ſtuff, with the wings of the grey feathers of a mal- 
lard, 

4. About the 12th of this month comes in the fly, 
called the Whirling- dun; which is taken every day, 
about the mid-time of the day, all this month through; 
and by fits, from thence to the end of June, and is 
commonly made of the down of a fox's cub, which is 
of an aſh colour at the roots next the ſkin, and ribb'd 
about without yellow filk, the wings of the pale grey 
feather of the mallard. 

Allo you may uſe an artificial fly, called the Jittle 
whirling-dun, which is made thus: the body fox-cub, 
and a little light ruddy brown mixed, warp with grey 
or ruddy filk, a red hackle under the wing ; wing of 
a land-rail, or ruddy brown chicken, which 1s better. 

A killing fly in a bluſtering day, as the great whirl- 
ing-dun is in the evening, and late at * 

5. There is alſo a yellow dun; the dubbing of 
camel's hair, and yellow 2 and ws mixt, and — 
white grey wing. Alſo dub with a ſmall quantity 
pale lone — mixed with fox- cub down from the 


tail, and warp with yellow; wing of a paliſh ſtar- 


ling's feather, 
'aken from eight to eleven, and from two to four. 
6. There is allo this month another little brown fly, 


befides that mentioned before, made with a very flen- | 


der body, the dubbing of dark brown and violet camlet 
mixt, and a grey wing; which though the direttion 
for making be like the other, is yet another fly, and 
will take when the other will not, eſpecially in a bright 
day and clear water. - 
* About the 2oth of this month comes in a fly, 

ed the horſe-fleſh fly; the dubbing of which is a 
blue mohair, with pink-coloured and red tammy mixt, 
a light-coloured wing, and a dark brown head. This 
fly is taken beſt in the evening; and kills from two 
hours before ſun-ſet till twilight, and is taken the 
month through. 

To the former flics may be added: 
1. Licyr ETOA. Body, light fox-cub fur, a little 
light foal's hair, a little ſquirrel's bloa, and the whirifh 
yellow of the ſame, all theſe well mixed together ; 
— with yellow flk: wing, of a light fieldfare's 

ther. 

2. Dun. Body, dunneſt filmert, or martern's fur; 
Indian lox-dun; ight dun fox-cub ; coarſe hair of the 


ſtump of a ſquizzel's tail of a brightiſu brown, or a yel- 


„ 


fur, ſanded hog's down, and black 


ARA 
lowih caſt; warp with yellow filk : wing, the Iight 


leather of a fieldfare. 
Prain HAacxLis. Body, black oftrich herl, with 


or black cock's backle over it ; and in hot weather 
add gold twilt. 
4. Rep HackLe. Body, red filk and gold-twiſt, 
and a red cock's hackle till June. Afterwards ule 
orange filk tor the body. An excellent fly. 

N. B. This is more properly the W 2 It 
reſembles in colour a Seville orange. ings may 
be added, either of a ruddy hen or chicken, or of 
the ſofteſt feather of a rook's wing; the firſt will 
give it an orange, the latter a dunniſh hue. It has 
our wings, two next the body, of a very dark 

y colour, and two e à caſe over them, 
ometimes of a dirty blackiſh colour, and ſome- 
times of an orange colour. | 

5. BOA WArchtr. Is a ſmall fly, and appears 
on the water in a cold day, (hook No. g or 10, in Plate 
Angling) the body, fur of a water-rat, black part of a 
hare's {cut, the pale roots cut off, a very little brown 
bear's hair : warp with pale brown, or olive-coloured 
filk : wing, of a Ton blackbird. | 

6. YeLLow Wartcnuer. Body, water-rat's fur, 
= blackeſt part of a hare's _ greefiiſh yellow crewel 

or feet ; warp with n fi1k : wing, the lighteſt 

of a N b rather, OM a | Gi 
. KxnotTTep-Grey GraT. Body, da | 

A _ ſcut, dark brown foal's hair, dark fur e the 

back of an old fox; warp with grey ilk : wing, the 

bloa teather of a fieldfare. 

8. Gzzzn-Tait. Body, dark part of a hare's ſcut, 
and darkeſt bloa fur of an old fox: light part of a ſquir- 
rel's tail, and a hair or two of the coarſe browniſh 
of it for feet; warp with aſh-colourcd filk: wing, of a 
hen pheaſant. 

9. SAND Fry. Body, dark brown foal's hair, a lit- 
tle bloa ſquirrel's fur, and the whitiſh yellow of the 
ſame ; warp with yellow filk : wing, the light part of 
a fieldfare s feather. 

10. Baur Bran, Dubbing, of bright bear's 
hair, warped with fad cloth coloured filk : wi of a 
ſnepſtare's quill feather : others dub the body with yel- 


low filk, which is better. 
11. YsLLow Dux, Dubbing, of yellow wool, 


and aſh-coloured fox cub down mixed toge her, dubbed 


with yellow falk: wings, of the feather of a ſhepſtare's 
quill : others dub it with dun-bear's hair, and the yel- 
low fur got from a martern's ſkin, mixed together, and 
with yellow filk : wings, of a ſhepſtare's quill-feather. 
Make two other flies, their bodies dubbed as the laſt ; 
but in the one mingle ſanded hog's down: wings, of a 
—— quilt-feather : and there is alſo taken an ex- 
cellent fly, made of dun-bear's hair, yellow martern's 
os down, alt 


mixed in equal proportion together; warped with yel- 


low filk : wings, of the feather of a ſhepſtare's quilt, 
Thefe ſeveral flies mentioned for April, are very good, 
and will be taken all the ſpring and ſummer. 
AQUATIC, that lives, breeds, or grows, in or 
about the water; as aquatic animals, plants, &c. 
ARABIAN HORSE, Gentlemen and merchants 
who 


ARA 


ho have travelled [thoſe parts, report, that the right 


Arabian horſes are valued at an incredible and 1ntoter- 
able price; being valued at 5097. and as others ſay, at 
1, 2, and 3000. ah horſe: that the Arabs are as 
careful of keeping the genealogies of their horſes, as 
princes in keeping their pedigrees ; that they keep 
them with medals; and that each ſon's portion is uſually 
two ſuits of arms, and one of their we! ay 

The Arabs boalt, thiat they will ride fourſcore miles 
without drawing bitt; but this has been performed by 
ſome of our Engl horles : and much more was done 
by a highwavmar's horſe, who having committed a 
wbbery, on the ſame day rode from London to Jart, be- 
ing 150 miles. | | 

Notwithilanding their great value, and the difficulty 
of bringing them from v$candarom to England by ſea, 
vet by the care, and at the charge of ſome breeders in 
the north ol ZErgland, the Arabian horſe has been no 

ſtranger to thoſe wa and perhaps at this day ſome of 
the race may be ſcen there, if not the true Arabian ſtal- 
lion, He STALLION. 

Mr. LAWRENCE, in his Treatiſe on Horſes, ſays, 
the far greater part of thoſe horles brought over to this 
country, under the general 1 of Arabtans, have 
never ſeen Arabia, or have been of its inferior breed. 
They are uſually purchaſed in the Levant, Barbary, or 
the Haft. Indies, by perſons totally unacquainted with 
horſes, or at any rate with the peculiar purpoſe for 
which ſuch horſes are defigned ; hence a number of in- 
ferior and halt-bred Arabians have been brought over at 
a uſeleſs expence, to deteriorate, inſtead of amending, 
our racin breed, and to bring Arabian blood into diſ- 
repute, He had ſeen about a ſcore ſouthern horſes, 
called Arabians, at different times, not one amo 
which appeared to be a true mountain horſe. Thoſe 
which were lately at the Veterinary College, and 
which were imported from Ind, were evidently of a 
mixed breed; and the Arabian at Hampſtead, appeared 
upon the lighteſt ſurvey, to be no more than a three- 
part bred horſe, well adapted to get ſaddle and coach- 
es. Theſe remarks may ſerve to account for the 
defetts of the new blood, as it has been ſtyled upon the 
turf; and as ſufficient reaſons why the produce of 
Arabians ſo ſeldom run their courſe through. 

Ihe horſe next in quality to the 4r4b, is the Moun- 

tain Barb : this approximation ariſes from ſimilarity of 
climate probably, and from an attention to pedigree 
by the great men, and other inhabitants of Barbary. 
The Barb is leſs than the Arabian, very deep breaſted, 
but rather of afinine or muliſh appearance; if genuine, 
he gets true and ſtout runners. 

K material queſtion ariſes here, have we any farther 
occaſion for Arabian blood, and will not our Engliſh 
courſer degenerate, in proceſs of time, without an oe- 
caſional recurrence to the parent ſtock? I will take 
upon me to anſwer this queſtion in part, or rather I 
have already done it: we can have no fort of need of 
ſuch roreign horſes as are uſually imported, for the 
plaineſt reaſon in the world, we poſſeſs much better of 
our own native ſtock, But this makes nothing againſt 
the propriety of endeavouring to obtain genuine Arabian 
courlers, e ought never to remain ſtationary and 


ARA 


ſatisfied while there exiſts a poſſibility of improvement; 


the vaſt advantages reſulting from the accidental im- 
portation of a very few real good horles has been amply 
proved, and in my opinion, the proſecution of a con- 
certed plan for obtaining a turther ſupply, .would be an 
object not unworthy the attention of a gentleman of the 


turf, either in the view of curioſity or profit; the plan 


beſt adapted to that end is matter ot inquiry. 

I have never heard, that any properly qualified per- 
ſon has been lent to Arabia for the purpoſe of purchaling 
horſes, nevertheleſs I believe ſuch to be the_only pro- 
bable method ot obtaining the genuine ſtock in requeſt. 
The tenaciouſnels of the Arabian of their higheſt bred 
horles, has been long known, and very few, or none 
of ſuch, ever find their way to the great fairs in the 
eaſtern countries, where the common Arabian, and 
other eaſtern horſes, are uſually purchaſed. 

The following is the beſt account of the Arabian 
horſes which I have been able to obtain, either from 
reading or inquiry. They have in that country, three 
diſtintt breed, or rather, two varieties from the origi- 
nal genus; from analogy of qualification the three 
clafies may be properly enough compared with our 
racers, hunters, and common 5 horſes. The dif. 
tinctive appellations of the Arab horſes are, Kehilani or 
Cocklani, Kehidiſchi or Guideſki, and Atticki. The 


firſt, or Cock lani, are the original genus, bred in the 


middle or mountainous country, where it is ſaid a few 
are yet to be found in the wild, or natural ſtate, The 
Arabs pretend to have pedigrees of this illuſtrious race, 
upwards of two thouſand years old; but whether their 
private records accord with truth exattly or not, is of lit- 
tle moment, ſince the antiquity and charatter of the 


Mountain Arabian horſe has the fulleſt ſanction of both 


ancient hiſtory and modern experience. The Atticki, 
or inferior breed, may probably have been the original 
produce of the low country, and the middle variety 


may have reſulted from a mixture of mountain and- 


low-country ſtock. The Arabians are ſeldom willing 
to part with their beſt mares, at any price; and the 
value of a true bred one, whether horſe or mare, is ſaid 
to amount to ſeveral hundred pounds in the country, 
The Arabian horſes are fe 
corn ; it is not to be ſuppoſed, that in ſuch a country, 


they have the ample allowance of corn, uſual in this; 
nevertheleſs it is confidently aſſerted, that the ſuperior 


breed of them will travel eighty or a hundred miles in 
a day, for ſeveral ſucceſſive days, over the ſand and 
ſtones of that ſultry climate. Dr. BLuUMExBACH, who 
has within theſe few years written a celebrated treatiſe 
on the native varieties of the human ſpecies, ſays, 
* that all animals deſtitute of the dark pigment of the 
eye, are a mere altered breed.” How far that ob- 
ſervation is entitled to dependance, I have never had 
an opportunity to confider or examine, but the pur- 
chaſe of a particular breed of animals would ſurely be 
leaſt liable to deception in the original country where 
they were bred. I he external charatteriltic of original 
genus, is unitormity, or univerſal ſymmetry ; and the 
true-bred Arab is ww 1 by his filken hair, and 
ſoft flexible ſkin, deer-like hoofs and paſterns, ſmall 
muzzle, full eye, ſmall well-turned head, joined — 

| | 0 


with dates, milk, and 
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the neck with a curve, capacious ſhoulders, extenſive 
angle of the hock, length and extent of thigh, large 
finews, and flat bones. I have often obſerved that 
convulfive ſnatching up; and turning out the feet, in 
the gait of horſes aid to be Arabiens, and have ever 
looked upon it as the indication of a ſpurious breed ; 
the beſt Arabs, which 1 have ſeen, having been good 
goers, many of them true daiſey cutters, he pawin 
method ot going, cannot always be the conſequence o 
menage, ſince 1 have remarked it to deſcend from a 
reputed Arabian, through ſeveral generations. 

ARCHED LEGS; a horſe is ſaid to have arched 
legs when his knees are bended archwiſe. 

This expreſſion relates to fore-quarters, and the in- 
firmity here ſignified, happens to ſuch horſes as have 
thele toga ſpoiled with travelling. 

The horſes called Brafficourts, have likewiſe their 
knees bended arch-wiſe ; but this deformity is natural 
to them. 

ARM or a Hoxse. Se Fon E Tricn. 

To ARM. A horſe is ſaid to arm himſelf when he 

reſſes down his head, as if he would check, and bends 
his neck ſo as to reſt the branches of his bridle upon 
his counter, in order to diſobey the bitt mouth, and 
guard his bars and his mouth, which are relieved by 
over-bending his neck, 

Since your horſe arms himſelf, give him a knee'd 
branch that will raiſe him, and make him carry his 
head well. Se, TO CARRY LOW, 

ARM VIH THE L1ys. 

A horſe is ſaid to arm himſelf with the lips, when 
he covers his bars with his lips, and makes the preſſure 
of the bitt too deaf and firm; this is commonly done 
by — horſes. You muſt order your bitt- 
maker to forge you a bitt-mouth, with a cannon, or 
ſcratch-mouth, that is broader near the bankets than at 
the place of its preflure, or reſt upon the bars; and 
_ will hinder your horſe from arming himſelf with 

is lips, N 

— we ſay, the lips arm the bar; i. e. cover, 
or ſcreen it. See DisARNM. 

ARMAN, a confettion of wonderful efficacy to pre- 
vent a total loſs of appetite in horſes. Se DrENCH. 

ARRESTS, are mangy humours upon the finews of 
the hinder legs of a horſe, between the ham and the 
paſtern. They ſeldom appear upon the ſhank ſinew. 

Their names are taken — their likeneſs to the ar- 
reſts or the ſmall bones of a fiſh. See RAT-TAII. 

ARZEL, a horſe is ſaid to be arzel, that has a white 
mark upon his far-foot behind. 

Your ſuperſtitious cavaliers perſuade themſelves, that 
by an unavoidable fatality, ſuch horſes are unfortunate 
in battle: and ſuch is the ſtrength of their prejudice 


that they do not care to uſe them. 


ASS, a quadruped, in many reſpects reſembling the 
horſe, though by no means equal in beauty and ſym- 
metry to that noble animal. It has a long head and ears, 
a body round, and covered with a coarſe ſhort fur, of a 
Iight dun colour; a black ſtreak down its back and 
acroſs its ſhoulders ; a tail buſhy at the end, but rather 
bare of hair on the upper part; it is flow, lazy, and 


dull; patient under labour, and proper to draw or 


ASS 
carry heavy loads. It is ſubject to but fewdiftempers, 


lives on little, and is very ſerviceable. When looſe, 
it will find its own living, ſummer and winter, unleſs 
the ſnow be very deep on the ground, feeding on thiſ- 
tles, carix, and other rough and prickly herbs. When 
the weather is ſevere and the ſnow deep, it muſt be 
| houſed and ſtand particularly dry, as its nature is ad- 
; difted to phlegm and-melancholy ; it muſt] be fed with 


ſweet ſtraw, cut ſhort, and chaff or 18 it 
* 


will alſo eat biſcuit, or coarſe brea 
nouriſhing. 

Assks, ch:ice of, and time of covering. Chooſe the 
largeſt and faireſt, as well as the ſtrongeſt in proportion 
of limbs, and of a ſound conflitution; if they are not 


which is very 


ſound it is denoted by the hanging ot the ears, dulnefs of 
their eyes, and thortneſs of breathing; aſſes witheither of 


theſe imperfettions ſhould be rejected. The male ſhould 
be at leaſt three years old; from thence to ten he will 
be ſufficiently ſerviceable, but, when paſt that age, 
declines. The temale at two years old will bring forth 
line luſty colts, though, for a ftrong labouring breed, 
you may ſuffer her to be two years and a half or three 
cars old before ſhe takes the male; and when the has 
n covered let her be driven about for the ſpace of an 
hour or an hour and a half, that ſhe may retain the 
ſeed, She brings forth her foal in a twelvemonth, but, 
to preſerve a good breed, ſhe ſhould not uce more 
than one in two years. The beſt time of covering is 
from the latter end of May to the beginning of June, 
nor muſt the female be hard worked whilſt with foal, 
for tear of caſting; but the more the male is worked, 
in moderation, the better he will thrive, as it takes 
away his leacherouſneſs, which, if idle, pines and con- 
ſumes him. 

Assks, ordering, breaking, ic. of. When the foal 
is caſt, it is proper to let it run a year with the dam, 
and then wean it by tying up and giving it graſs, and 
ſometimes milk ; and, when 1t has forgot the teat, turn 
it out into paſture, but, if it be in winter, you muſt 
then feed it at times, till it be hardened to ſhift better 
for itſelf. 

At two years old break him, or if he be of a good 
8 let it alone till longer, as at three years, and 
this may be cafily done by laying ſmall weights on his 
back, and increafing them by degrees; then ſet a 
upon him, and ſo increaſe the weights as you think fr, 
dich is ſufficient for him to bear. Theſe creatures 
above all things delight not in wet, and very nicel 
touch the water in drinking, as if they feared it, whic 
ſome attribute to their ſceing the ſhadow of their ears in 
the water, which affrights them, but I attribute it rather 
to their flegmatic conſtitution. "They are cen troubled 
with dreatns, which make them moan and cry out in 
their ſleep, „ from much melancholy, to which 
they are greatly inclined ; and indeed travelling and 
lying in the wet is a great injury to them, and from it 

roceeds moſt of the diſeaſes they are afflifted withal. 

t them not up in ſtrait rooms, leſt in their dreams 
they beat and bruiſe themſelves againſt the fides of 
them, and indeed they require large rooms and hilly 
ground. 


ASSART, an offence committed in a foreſt, by 
E plucking 
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is ſometimes brought about. I he exerciſe ſhould be 


AST 


plucking up thoſe woods by the roots that are thickets | dered ſquills and Barbadoes tar, (or, in its Read, the 


or coverts to the toreſt. | 
ASTHMA, iu FAKRIERY, is either moiſt or dry: 
the moilt, is when there is a free diſcharge of matter | 
by the noſtrils in conſequence of coughing ; the dry, is 
when the cough produces little or no dilcharge. | 
The moiſt aſthma is a cough that proceeds from a 
load of plilegm, or of ſlimy matter, diſcharged into the 
veſſels of the lungs, occaſioning difficulty, and ſome- | 
times great Cen in breathing: it is manifeſted by 


the following ſymptoms : the flanks have a ſudden and 


quick motion; the horſe breathes ſhort, but not with 
his noſtrils open, as is obſerved in horſes that are fever- 


iſh or broken-winded : he firſt wheezes ſome time, and 


rattles in his throat; then he coughs ; and this cough 
is ſometimes dry, at others it is moiſt: he frequently 
ſnorts after coughing, and throws up pieces of phlegm 
through the mouth or noſe; and after drinking he tre- 
quently does the ſame ; he allo does the ſame at the be- 

inning and ending of his exerciſe: this diſcharge gives 
Lim conſiderable relief. Some horſes wheeze ſo excel- 
ſively, and are ſo extremely ſhort-winded, that they 
cannot eaſily move until they have been gently exer- 
ciſed for ſome time in the air; though after that they 
will go through their work to admiration. 

This moiſt aſthma ſhould carefully be diſtinguiſhed 
from that purſiveneſs and thick-windedneſs which full 
or foul feeding occaſions ; alſo from the ſame ſymptom 
when it is occaſioned by a want of exerciſe, or taking 
up a horſe from winter-graſs ; in which caſes the former 
is cured by a decreaſe, and the latter by an increaſe of 
teeding. 

Aſthmatic complaints, whether the moiſt or the dry, 
are uſually tedious and obflinate ; but if the horſe is 

oung, and the diſeaſe not of long ſtanding, a recovery 


moderate, and in open air; the diet ſhould be ſparing, 
for, in all diſeaſes of the lungs a full ſtomach renders 
the oppreiſion greater: their hay ſhould be of the belt 
fort, always ſprinkled with water, given in {mall quan- 


tities, and the oftencr in proportion, as there is leſs at 
one time: their corn and water ſhould be managed 
with the ſame care. | 

If the horſe is full of rich blood, bleed freely, and 
repeat the operation as often as the oppreſſion and the 


difficulty of ch may require: if bis blood is 
poor, proportionably leſs thould be taken away; and 
anlels the caſe be very urgent, bleeding may be omit- 
ted. . 

Give over night a bolus with two drachms of calo— 
mel, and next morning the following purging ball : | 

Lake one ounce of aloes; of gum ammoniacum, 
aſſa-foetida, galbanum, and oil of anniſeeds, of each 
two drachms; treacle, enough to make them into a 
ball. 

This bolus and purging ball may be repeated at due 
diſtances of time, — on the days free from purging 


give every morning one ol the following pettoral balls. 


Pettoral Bull. 


Take of the cordial ball, balf an ounce ; of pow- | 
| 


o 


AST 


common balſam of ſulphur) of each two drachms : 
make them into a ball tor one doſe. Or, 

Take gum ammoniacum, afla-{cetida, galbanum, and 
liver of antimony, of each two ounces ; freſh ſquills, 


enough to form a paſte ; which make into balls of trom 


one to two ounces each, according to the greater or 
leſs violence of the diſeaſe. 

The dry aſthma, called alſo the nervous aſthma, is 
a cough proceeding trom ſome irritation on the nerves 
in the membranous part of the tungs and midriff; but 
there is not any thing diſcharged by it except a little 
clear water from the noſe, notwithſtanding the violence 
of the cough, and its continuance when once begun, 
which for ſome time is almoſt inceſſant ; the coughing- 
fits have no regular return; they are more frequent 


when walking than in other exerciſe, except when 


ſuddenly ſtopt atter hard riding, &c. on which occa- 
ſions the -cough is ve — 2 after drinking it 
is troubleſome too: and a change of weather will ſome- 
times make it very teazing for two or three days; but it 
is generally worlt in a morning. Sometimes, when no 
particular circumſtance occurs to diſorder the horſe, the 
cough will be ſeldom heard for a week or two to- 
gether; and yet, though this cough is ſo teazing, the 
horſe eats heartily, hunts, and performs his bulineſs 
very well; if he is tolerably treated, he keeps a good 
coat, and maintains molt of the uſual figns of Fealth, 

At eight years of age the dry aſthma commonly 
makes its appearance. The cough may begin at four 
or five, and at times be very violent; but at eight, and 
after, he labours with his flanks, and that in the great- 
eſt degree after feeding: he hath now an almoſt conſtant 
working of his noſtrils, and a motion of his fundament ; 
after which it uſually terminates in broken wind, or in 
death. ; 

Bleeding in moderate quantities is more or leſs ne- 
ceflary, according to the ſtrength of the horſe, and 
the difficulty of breathing ; after which give the fol- 
lowing bolus at night, repeat it the next night, and on 
the morning following work them off with a proper 
purge. | 


The Preparatrve Bolus. 


Take calomel, two drachms ; and honey, enough to 
make a bolus, | 

In eight or ten days repeat one bolus at night, and 
the next morning repeat the purge. 

During the operation of theſe medicines, it is neceſ- 
ſary to keep the horſe well clothed and littered : and 
he ſhould be well ſupplied with ſcalded bran and warm 
water, 

After the ſecond purge give one of the following 
balls every morning, letting him taſt two hours after 
each, and continue their uſe for two months, gr 
longer. 


Afthmatic Balls. 


Take antimony, finely levigated, half a pound ; 
gum guaiacum, four ounces; myrch and gum ammo- 
niacum, 
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macum, of each two ounces; Venice ſoap, half a pound; | called the burr: the pearls, (the little knobs on it) the 
honey or treacle, enough to make a maſs, of which | beam; the gutters, the antler; the ſur-antler royal, 
two ounces may be taken for one ball. Or, ſur-royal; and all at top the croches. 

Take gum ammoniacum, freſh ſquills, and Venice | Or a Buck; the burr, the beam; the brow-antler, 
ſoap, of cach four ounces; anniſated balſam of ſul- the fur-antler ; the advancer, palm, and ſpellers. ob 
phur, one ounce; make them into a maſs, of which | If croches grow in the form of a man's hand, it 1s 
two ounces may be made into a ball. then called a palmed head, Heads bearing not above 

If the diſcaſe be obſtinate, the bolus with calomel | three or four, the croches being placed aloft, all of one 
may be repeated at proper intervals, with or without the | height, are called crowned heads : heads having dou- 
purge, taking care that it does not ſalivate. bling croches, are called forked heads; becaule the 

n diſſecting horſes that have laboured under the |-croches arc planted on the top of the beam, like 
dry aſthma for ſome time, the heart and the organs of | torks, 
reſpiration appear ſomèwhat enlarged : which preter- | It you are aſked what a flag bears, you are only to 
natural enlargement is an effect of the continual labour | reckon the croches he bears, and never to expreſs au 
ing with the breath, and not the cauſe of the dilcaſe. | odd number: as it he hath four croches on his near 
Ser BROKEN WIVp. horn, and five on his far; you muſt ſay, he bears ten, 
ATTACHMENTS, (Cover oF) a court belong- | a falſe right on his near horn, (tor all that the beam 
ing to the foreſt, wherein the officers do nothing but | bears are called rights :) but it four on the near horn, 
receive the attachments of the forefters, and inroll you may ſay he bears twelve, a double falſe right oa 
them in the verdurer's rolls, that they may be in readi- the near horn: for you muſt not only make the num- 
neſs againlt the time that the court of Swainmzte is | ber even, but alſo the horns even with that diſtine- 
kept; for that this court cannot determine any offence | tion. 
or treſpaſs, if the value thereof be above four-pence; | AVANCERS, the ſameas ADvANncees. 
for all above that value muſt be inrolled in the ver- AUBIN, is a broken going, or pace of a horſe be- 
durer's rolls, and ſent from thence to the court of | tween an amble and a gallop: which is not eſteemed. 
Swainmite, to be tried there according to the laws of | AVERTI, a French word uſed in the manage, as 


the foreſt. applied to the pace or motion of a horſe : ſigui ying 


For notwithſtanding the greateſt part of all the | motion that is injoined, regulated, and required in t 
preſentments do firſt begin in this court, yet this leſſons. 
court cannot proceed farther therein; neither is a | Pas ecoute, and Pas d'ecole, (7. e. liſtening paces, or 
preſentment in this court any conviction againſt the | ſchool paces) fignify the ſame thing. 
offender in thoſe offences, becauſe he may traverſe] AUGUST), the flics of this month are the ſame as 
the ſame, until it has paſſed the court of Swarn- | uſed in Jul; which ſee. 
mote ; to Which all treſpaſſes preſented at the court of | 1. Then another AxT-FLy, the dubbing of the 
attachments muſt neceſlarily come, before the offenders | black brown hair of a cow, ſome red warpt in for the 
can be puniſhed, or ſtand convicted, as guilty in law of | tag of his tail, and a dark wing: a killing fly. 
their offences. 2. Next, a fly called the Fuau. LY ; the dubbin 
ATTAINT, is a blow, or wound, received by a | of the fur of a hare's neck ; and that is of the colour of 
horſe in his inner feet, from another horſe that follows | fern, or brackin; with a darkiſh grey wing of a mal- 
him too cloſe: or from an over reach in froſty weather, | lard's feather. A killer too. 
when a horſe being rough ſhod, or having ſhoes with | 3. Beſides thoſe, there is a white hackle ; the body 
long calkers,' ſtrikes his hinder feet againſt his fore legs, | of white mohair, and wrapped about with a white fea, 
or 0 This word is likewiſe uſed to fignify a blow | ther; and this is afluredly taken for thiſtle-down. 
that the horſe's foot receives from the fore, or hinder | 4. We have allo this month a HAIRY Loxg-Lecs; 
oppoſite foot; or a blow given by one of the hinder | the body made of bear's.dun, and blue wool, mixt, and 
feet ſtriking againſt the eronet of the fore foot. Hence | a brown hackle feather over all. 
they ſay, my 5. Alſo another made of lightiſh bear's hair and a 
Your horſe could not have given himſelt a ruder at- dunniſh hackle ; add a few hairs or light blue mohair 
taint ; for I find with the probe, that it penetrates be- and a little fox-cub down, warp with light grey or pale 
tween the hoot and the cotfin bone, which give reaſon blue filk; the head large, the latter is to be uſed chiefly 
to ſuſpe& that the tendon is affetted, and that the at- in a cloudy windy day, with a long line, and the head 
taint reaches to the cronet. | of this inſet only. 
Upper attaint is a violent blow given with the two | The Peacock HACKLE, and three following flies 
hind feet, upon the ſinew of the fore legs. of May, and the two ſubſequent. months; and the 
Lo cure an attaint, firſt clip away the hair, and the | brown of the laſt month, ſerve alſo for this; in which 
battered ſkin or fleſh which you will find hang looſe allo are taken the | 
and uſeleſs; then waſh the dirt from it with water and | t. Grey-Fry. Body, light grey ſoal's hair mixed 
lalt, and anoint it with neat's-foot oil, or mutton ſuet; with the dark part of a hare's ſcut; warp with grey 
alter this dip a wad of flax in the whites of eggs, and | filk : wing, a hen-pheaſant's feather. 
bind it hard on the wound. Repeat the wad daily till] 2. Brack AxT-FLy. Body, darkeſt part of a hare's 
healed, f leut, and dark brown wool, or ſheep's tuſſet, equally 
ATTIRE or a Dees. Of a ſtag, if perſect, is | — and one ſingle ruddy herl of a peacock, all rwiſt- 
2 2 ed 
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ed together; warp with copper-coloured filk : wing, a 
heldfare's fcather. 

Brown AxT-FLy. Body, bright brown bear's 
hair, much weather beaten, almoſt of an orange colour 
towards the tail, and therefore a few hairs of a light 
brown, or flame coloured calf, or ſpaniel's hair to be 
added in the tail part; warp with orange-coloured ſilk: 
wing, the light feather of a fieldfare or ſtarling. 

ate, The following method of imitating the black 
and braun AnT-FLy with other materials, has been 
found to ſucceed. _ 
* 1. Brack-Ant. Brown bear's hair, and a little 
grey ſquirrel's hair next the roots, peacock herl ; warp 
with copper-colour or aſh. : 
2. Bxown-AxT. Light barge-ſail, ſeal's fur and 


brown bear's hair, peacock herl; warp with orange : | 


wings of this and the former, ſtarling's feather longer 
than the body. 

3. - +2449, "OR Dubbing, of the light brown 
hair of a cur ; the head black ; wings of the fcather of a 
red hen; warped with orange-coloured ſilk. 

4. HearThH-FLy. Dubbing, of the wool of an old 
black ſheep, with ſome grey hairs 1n it, for the body 
and head: wings of a light ſhepſtare's quill-teather, 
warped on with black filk. 

5. PisMIRE-FLy, Dubbing, of bright brown 
bear's hair, warped with red filk : wings of the ſaddeſt- 
coloured ſhepſtare's quill-feather. A good fly. 

 AVIARY, a place ſet apart for feeding and propa- 
gating birds, It ſhould be ſo large as to give the birds 
ome freedom of flight, and turfed to avoid the appear- 
ance of foulneſs on the floor. 

AIRY, or AERY, a neft or company of hawks 
or eagles, ſo called from the old French word aire. 
Sce HAWK. 


DABBLING, is ſaid of hounds which are too buſy 
after they have found a good ſcent. 

BACK. Co back a horſe, or mount a horſe, ados, 
is to mount him bare-backed or without a ſaddle. A 
weak-backed horſe is apt to ſtumble : ſuch a horle de- 
tends himſelf with his back, is hen he leaps and plays 
with his fillets, and doubles his reins to incommode 
his rider, $ 
_ SHORT-BACKED, It is a common obſervation, that 
a horſe which wants length in the back will be ſure to 
have it in ſome improper place, the legs for inſtance. 
Short- backed ſtallions are very apt to get leggy, ſpider- 


thaped ſtock. A horſe which ſlands over a good deal | in 


of ground, may be a goer, merely by virtue ot his ge- 
neral length, it his ſhoulder be not too untavourably 
made. 

The ſpine, being too ſhort, is not ſufficienly pliable, 
and the want of room between the ribs, and hip-bones, 


occaſions the entrails to be ſo preſſed towards the lungs a 


in aktion, as in a conſiderable degree to impede reſpi- 
ration, Length of back will always be found advan- 
tageous, when there is ſufficient general ſubſtance, 
and particularly, width and ſwell of the muſcles in the 
loins and fillets ; but ſhort backs are infinitely to be 
preferred to long, thin ſhapes, with hollow flanks, and 
narrow weak loins. | 


— 


ſaddie-backed ; horſes of this kind are 
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Horrow BACKS are app ly weak, and the cur. 
vature of the ſpine muſt in = hinder action, as 
well as all other irregularities of form. Horſes of this 
form, have ſometimes a very elevated creſt, look hand- 
ſomely mounted, give an eaſy, convenient ſeat, and 
are pleaſant goers. High, or BREAM-BACKED horſes, 
throw the faddle forward, and are liable to be galled 
by it, and are often hard ſlumping goers. But a horſe 
(unleſs a capital one be the objett) muſt never be re- 
jetted, merely on account of being either hollow, or 
ſwine- backed. 

Back: to eaſe a pain in the back of a horſe ; bruiſe 
well together the following ingredients, heat them over 
a fire, and apply them to the part as hot as the horſe 
will bear it, as a poultice : 

Of new cow-dung, two ounces ; the roots of burdock, 
waſhed and fliced, two ounces ; borage and bugloſs, of 
each a handful ; and oll of bays, fix ounces. 

Back of a Hoxse, to ſtrengthen. A weakneſs in 
the back frequently happens in conſequence of cold 
and watery humours affecting the finews, or of jellied 
water ſettling in the joints,” or too often covering mares. 
To remedy this diſorder, 

Take horſe-radiſh roots, a pound; bay-leaves, two 
handfuls; and the bark of elder, the like quantity ; 
boil theſe in man's urine, and with the liquid bathe the 
back as hot as convenient, giving him for diet, oats 
and ſplint beans; and each morning, — a ball 
_—_ the ſize of a pigeon's egg, made of the following 
articles: F 

Liquorice powder, two ounces ; hartſhorn beaten to 
powder, one ounce ; fenugreek and hy ſſop- ſeed, ſteeped, 
of each two ounces; and add as much Malaga wine as 
will make it a ſtiff paſte. 

BA ck, in the Manege, and among Farriers. A horſe's 
back ſhould be ſtraight, not hollow, which is called 
enerally light, 
and carry their heads high, but want in ſtrength and 
ſervice. A horle with a weak back is apt to ſtumble. 

In the French riding-ſchools, to mount a horſe d dos, 
is to mount him bare-backed, without a ſaddle. 
BAcCK-wen, i Horſes, a diſorder cauſed 
ſembling of bad humours to one place, and there con- 
trafting into a tumour. To remove them, | 

Take the oil of bays, water of tartar; and ſoap- 
boilers' lees, mix them well; and being very hot, di 
a cloth therein, and lay it upon the place affetted, — 
continue often ſo to do; and, the humours thereby be- 
diſperſed, the ſwelling will ſink and diſappear. 
ACK-SWAYED, is a pain and weakneſs in the 
reins, cauſed by a fall, carrying of ſome heavy bur- 
dens, or ſome other violent accident ; and ſometimes 
the horſe is alſo hurt inwardly, which brings him into 
the greateſt diſorder imaginable, 


REMEDY. 


N a 22 deal of —— from the neck, after 
which apply thoſe things that are proper to promote 
ſweat, ſuch as ſweating in a dunghill, if the — 
remedies fail: his diet muſt be opening, and the greateſt 
care taken to prevent a fever, He ought to be girt 
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firm over his reins, yet not ſo as to hinder the 
motion of his flanks, he ought allo to be hung up, or 


kept in a ſteady poſture ; but, if the weakneſs continues, | hea 


u may proceed to give the fire, which mult be done 
by — the 8 avoiding as much as poſſible to 
burn him near the flanks, otherwiſe it will be apt to 
create a violent ſwelling in the ſheath, which would 
very ſoon bring on a fever. 

— in the hips are to be accounted for in the ſame 
manner as thoſe in the back and ſhoulders, only they 
are not ſo apt to create a fever as the ſwaying of the 
back. Sometimes the round head of the thigh-bone is 
by the violence of the accident thruſt out of its ſocket, 
and then a horſe is ſaid to be hi-: but if it is not re- 
duced immediately, he will be irrecoverably lame. 
The cure confiſts in the ſame applications that are pro- 

r for a ſhoulder ſplait. 

BACKING a Corr, after he has been exerciſed 
ſome time, morning and 22 and you find him 
obedient, as direfted under the head of Corr; and 
when you have made him trot a good pace about in your 
hand, ſee whether your tackling be firm and good, and 
every thing in its true and proper place; when having 
one to ſtay his head, and govern the chafing rein, you 
may take his back, yet not ſuddenly, but by degrees, 
with divers heavings and halt-rifings, which if he en- 
dure patiently, then ſettle yourſelf ; but if he ſhrink 
and diſlike it, then forbear to mount, and chate him 
about again, and then offer to mount, and do this till 
he be willing to receive you. 

After you are ſettled, receive your ſtirrups, and 
cheriſh him, put your toes forward, let him that ſtays 
his head lead him forwards halt a dozen paces, then 
cheriſh him again, ſhake aud move yourſelf on the fad- 


dle, then let the ſtayer of his head remove his hand a | 


little from the caveſon, as you thruſt your toes for- 
wards, let him move him forward with his rein, till 
u have made him apprehend your own motion of the 
y, and foot, which muſt go equally together, and 
with ſpirit alſo, that he may go forward without the 
other's aſſiſtance, and ſtay upon the reſtraint of your 
own hands; then cheriſh him, and give graſs, and 
bread to eat; alight from his back, mount and un- 
mount twice or thrice together, ever mixing them with 
cheriſhings ; thus exerciſe. him, till he be made perfett 
in going forwards, and ſtanding till at pleaſure ; this 
being done, the long rein may be laid afide, and the 
band about the neck, and only uſe the trenches and 
caveſon with the martinga!, and let the groom lead the 
ſtrait forwards, 
make him ſtand ſtill when you pleaſe, which will 
ſoon be effected by trotting after another horſe, ſome- 
times equal with him, ſometimes before, ſo that he fix 
upon no certainty but your own pleaſure, and be ſure 
to have regard to the well carriage of his neck and 
head, and as the martingal ſlackens, ſo ſtraighten it 
from time to time, 
24 WORM, or filander ; a diſeaſe incident to 
iawks. 
\ Theſe worms are about half a yard long, trouble the 
birds very much, and in time will kill them; they lie 
wrapt up in a thin ſkin about the reins, and proceed 


BAD 


from groſs and viſcous humours in the bowels, oc- 
caſioned through i digeſtion and want of natural 


t. 

This diſtemper is eaſily diſcerned by theſe AEDs, 

viz. by the hawk's ſtinking breath, caſting her gorge, 
croaking in the night, trembling, ruffling, and writ 
ing her ta; by the muting, which is {mall and un- 
— ; and alſo by keeping at a ſlay in a low ſtate of 
ealth, 

The back worm is rarely quite killed, but a careful 
falconer giving her cloves of garlic, ſteeped in worm- 
wood once a month, and once a fortnight, againſt his 
putting her into the mew, which will qualify the 
worm ; without this care ſhe will be ſuddenly ſpoiled, 

There is another ſort of filander, which lies in the 
gut or pannel, being long, ſmall, white and red 
worms—for cure take aloes hepatic, filings ot iron, 
nutmeg, and as much honey as will ſerve to make 
them into a pill, which give her in the morning as ſoon 
as ſhe has caſt ; and after ſhe has muted it clean away, 
then give her good hot meat. See WorMs. 

BADGER, of this animal there are two kinds ; the 
dog badger, ſo called, on accouut of reſembling a d 
in his by and a hog badger, as reſembling a hog in 
his eloven feet. 

The latter are different from the former, being 
whiter and larger, and having thicker heads and ſnouts; 
they do alſo differ in their tood, the one eating fleſh 
and carrion like a dog; and the other roots and fruits 
like a hog: and theſe kinds of badgers, where the 
have earths, uſe to caſt their fiants, or dung, in a ſmall 
hole, and cover it; whereas the dog badgers make their 
fiants at a good diſtance from their burrows, which are 
deep, with a variety of chambers, holes, and angles. _ 

The hog badger, being fat and lazy, earths in open, 
eaſy, and light grounds, whereas the other ſort frequent 
thickets, rocks, and mountainous places, making their 
retreats deeper and narrower, 

A badger is known by ſeveral other names, as a 
grey, a brock, a boreſon, or a bauſon: the young 
are called pigs, the male 1s called the boar, and the fe- 
male the ſow. 

The badger is naturall age a ſleepy creature, and 
ſeldom ſtirs out but in the night ſeaſon to ſeek his 
prey; and above all other food, hog's fleſh is moſt 
grateful to his palate; inſomuch, that if you take a 
piece of pork, and trail it over the badger's burrow, he 
will ſoon make his approach out. | 

They live to a great age, and when their ſight fails 
them by reaſon of old age, they keep to their burrows, 
and receive their food from the younger. 

They are of a very chilly and cold nature, and there- 
fore will not gu out when it ſnows. Theirfleſh is of a 
{weet rankiſh taſte, but is eaten in many countries. 

The beſt ſeaſon to take them is in September. 

They have very ſharp and venomous teeth ; their 
legs are longer on the right fide than on the left, ſo 
that when they run, they chuſe the fide of an hill, 
NR turrow, or cart- rut. 

he 
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lowiſh, and they are longer legged than 1 hedger: 


prey on 


* accompany :.ot together, yet they bo 


all 


-badger's cars, ſnout, and throat are yel- 
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longer; and to ſay the truth, the pleaſure of the chaſe 


- burrows, is worth obſervation. When they earth, 


_ of the ſack, and as ſoon as the badger is in the ſack and 


hee ſacks or bags being thus ſet, caſt off the 
hounds, beating about all the woods, N hedges, 


wiſe the badger will diſcover him, and will immedi- 


BAD 
all manner of fowl, young pigs, and the like food; do- 


ing great hurt in warrens. _ 

ey are ſtout and hardy in defending themſelves, 
and will endure ſevere blows; yet their noſe and ſnout 
is ſo tender, that a little blow thereon will kill them. 

Although the badger and the fox are much alike in 
ſeveral qualities, yet they oſten fight with one another, 
eſpecially on the account of food, ſo that it is good 
ſport to ſee the conteſt between them. 

The hunting and purſuing them, however, is much 
the ſame at the acl] Gor the badger runs to his 
earth or burrow, much ſooner than the fox, and being 
earthed, makes good and detends his caſtle much 


does chiefly conſiſt in the unkennelling and unearthing | 
of them, which requires ſkill and labour. 
You are to take notice, that although all hounds 
will eagerly purſue, and hunt both the fox and the 
badger, yet there is not one of them that will endure 
to teed on their fleſh ; and there are fome dogs more 
proper tor this chaſe than others; thole are the terriers, 
fpoken of in fox-hunting, which ſee. 

The labour and ingenuity of badgers in making their 


after they have entered a good depth, tor the clearing 
the carth out, one lieth on his back, and another lay- 
eth earth on his belly; and ſo taking his hinder feet in 
his mouth, draweth him out of his burrow: and he 
having unladen himſelf of carth goeth to the ſame work 
again, and thus they do till their chambers, or places 
ot retreat are finiſhed. | 

Then they proceed to gather in their furniture, that 
is, the materials for their couch or lodging, as ſtraw, 
leaves, moſs, and the like, which with their feet and 
head they wrap up ſo cloſe together, that they will get 
to their burrows a pretty good bundle, Some burrows 
have ſeven or eiglit diſtin chambers, 


Of hunting the BADGER. 


In doing this, you muſt ſeek the earths and burrows 
where he lies, and in a clear moonſhine night go and 
ſtop all the burrows, except one or two, and therein 
place ſome ſacks, faſtened with drawing ſtrings, which 
may ſhut him in as ſoon as he ft raineth the bag. 

Some uſe no more than to ſet a hoop in the mouth 


ſtraineth it, the ſack flippeth off the hoop and ſecures 
him in it, where he lies trembling till he is taken. 


and tufts, round about, for the compals of a mile or 
two, and what badgers are abroad, being alarmed by 
the hounds, will ſoon betake themſelves to their bur- 
rows ; and oblerve that he who is placed to watch the 
ſacks, muſt ſtand cloſe and upon a elear wind; other. 


ately fly ſome other way into his burrow. 

But if the hounds can encounter him before he can 
take his ſanctuary, he will then fland at a bay like a 
boar, and make good ſport, vigorouſly biting and claw- 


ing the dogs. The general manner of their fighting, | 


BAI 


is lying on their backs, uſing both teeth and nails, and 
by 


lowing up their ſkins detend themſelves againſt all 
bites of the dogs, and blows of the men upon their 
noſes, as aforeſaid. And for the better preſervation of 
the dogs, it is good to put broad collars made ef greys 
ins. 

When the badger perceives the terriers to begin to 
yearn him in his burrow, he will ſtop the hole be- 
twixt him and the terriers, and if they ſtill continue 
baying, he will remove his couch into another chamber, 
or part of the burrow, and ſo from one to another, 
barricading the way before them, as he retreats, until 
he can go no further. 

If you iotend to dig the badger out of the burrow, 
you mult be provided with the ſame tools as for digging 
out a fox; and beſides you ſhould have a pail of water 
to refreſh the terriers, when they come out of the earth 
to take breath and cool themſelves. 

It will alſo be neceffary to put fome ſmall bells about 
the necks of your terriers, which making a noiſe may 
cauſe the badger to bolt out. 

The tools ated for the digging out of the badger, be- 
ing troubleſome to be carried on men's backs, may be 
brought in a cart. 

In digging you muſt confider the ſituation of the 
—_— which you may judge where the chief an- 
gles are; for elſe, inſtead of advancing the work, you 
will hinder it. | 

In this order you may beſiege them in their hold 
or caſtles, and may break their platforms, parapets, 
eaſemates, and work to them with mines and counter- 
mines, until you have overcome them. 

There are advantages which accrue by killing this 
animal, Their fleth, blood, and greaſe, though they 


are not good food, yet are very uletul for phyſicians, 


and apothecaries, for oils, ointments, ſalves, and pow- 
ders Tl ſhortneſs of breath, the cough of the lungs, 
for the ſtone, ſprained ſinews, colt aches, &c. and the 
ſkin being well dreſſed, is very warm and good for an- 
tient people, who are troubled with paralytic diſtem- 


rs. 
"BAG, IN ANGLING, A line is faid to bag, when 
one hair, (after it is twiſted) runs up more than any of 
the reſt. 

BAG, IN FARRIERY, is when, in order to retrieve 
a horſe's loſt appetite, they put an ounce of aſſa- 
fœtida, and as much powder of favin, into a bag, 
to be tied to the bitt, keeping him bridled for two 
hours, ſeveral times a day: as ſoon as the bag 1s 
taken off, he will fall to eating. The ſame bag will 
ſerve a long time. | 

BAIT; a thing prepared to take, or bring fiſhes to. 
See ALLURING Fish. | 

There are three ſorts of baits for taking fiſh : the 
natural ones, and thoſe generally are living, as worms 
of all kinds, efpecially the red * bobs, frogs, 
graſshoppers, bees, beetles, dores, butterflies, which 
are admirable for the chub, waſps, hornets, ſnails, 
{mall fiſh, &c. 

Next are the artificial baits, which are of two 


ſorts : firſt ſuch as imitate the living baits, eſpecially 


flies for every month and ſeaſon ot the year; nay, 
: almoſt 
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almoſt for every fiſh, ſo great is the variety of them, about with yellow filk, and the wings of a buzzard's 
that frequent the meadows and rivers. — down, or of a drake's feather. This fly is for Ju. 

Theſe flies are mate on the bodies of your hooks, the | The ſhell fly, termed alſo the green fly, has the body 
bodies of your flies being made of wool, and the wings | made of greeniſh wool, and his wing of the herle of a 
of ſeveral forts of feathers, coloured to the life, re. peacock's tail. "This is alſo for July. 
ſembling thoſe you counterfeit, and with theſe draw | The cloudy dark fly muſt be made after a different 
rently on the top of the water, and 2 | manner, formed on a tmall piece of cork, bound about 

1 
| 


0 h ok 
aur pre? | ar and the fiſh will bite at them with with black wool and black ſilk, and wings of the unde# 


greedineſs, See FLy-FisHIXG, ANGLING, &c. mail of a mallard, with a black head. 

The ſecond fort of artificial baits, are paſtes of | When you draw it on your hook, be ſure to do it fo 
ſeveral compoſitions, of which more in Article PASTE: that no part of the hook be diſcerned. This fly is for 
but for the preſent, we are to oblerve, concerning the | Auguſt 
red, or earth worm, (for the taking ot which, conſult | I he rougher the bodies of the flies are, and the more 
that article) it is good for ſmall fiſh all the year round, | ſhining, the better they are eſteemed ; and when you 
and ſmall fiſh are good baits for pikes at all times: have got a ſet of good flies, they will ſerve you many 
ſheeps blood and cheeſe are good bait in April; the | years, if kept carefully. 
bobs, dried waſps, and bees, are for May; brown flies | Take this for a rule, that the brighteſt flies are for 
for June: maggots, hoinets, yy * and bees for July; | cloudy and dark weather, and the dark flies are for 
ſnails in Auguft; graſshoppers in September ; corn, bram- * and clear weather. 
ble berries, and ſceds, at the fall of the leaf; your ar- t may not be im roper to lay down ſome directions 
tificial paſtes are for May, June, and July; and frogs | here, for artificial fly. hſhing. Firſt, obſerve to have 


- for March. the wind = your back, and in caſting off your line, be 


Concerning all your artificial flies, the great dun fly ſure the fly fall firſt to the water. 
will do the latter end of F:bruary, it there be fair wea- | For every fort of fly have ſeveral of the ſame differ- 
ther, for it is a time the air is warm, and that the fiſh wy, colour, to ſuit the ſeveral waters and weathers. 
begin to partake of the ſun's heat, fo that in reaſon n flow rivers, or ſtill places, caſt your line as far 
you may expect they will bite freely. as you can, and let it fink a little, then gently draw it 

The little dun fly is proper for March the ſtone, or | back, and let the fly float leiſurely with the current: 
May fly, for April: the yellow for May; the black, your line ſhould be as long again as your rod, unleſs the 
— 4 yellow aud mooriſh fly tor June; the waſp, and river be very ſhallow and clogged up. 
ſhell, and the cloudy, or blackiſh fly is for Avgeſt; but | You muſt have a nimble hand, and quick eye, to 


E fiſh more eagerly riſe at theſe flies at this ſea- | firike preſently upon the riſing ot the fiſh, otherwiſe 


on, when moſt ſorts of flies reſort to the water ſide. the fiſh will be apt to throw out the hook, hading his 
The beſt way to make thele flies, is to get the living miſtake. 
ones of the ſeveral kinds, thereby to imitate nature, As to what. concerns live baits, remember they are to 
both for ſhape, colour, or ſize, for the nearer the be kept each ſort by themſelves, and to be ted with 
better. ſuch things as they are wont to eat when at liberty. 
'T hoſe fiſh which bite the moſt freely at flies are chubs, | The red worm takes much delight in black fat 
chevins, trouts, and ſalmon, carth; if you mix ſome fennel chopt ſmall with it, 
To make the great dun fly; let the body be of black | they will improve very much. 


wool, and the wings of the dun feather of a drake's | Give them ſometimes a little ox or cow dung newly 


tail, made ; you may keep them in a box, or {mall bag. 

The little dun fly has his body made of dun wool, | But red worms, as alſo all other ſorts of worms ſcour 
and his wing of the mail of a parttidge. Theſe are | quickly, grow very tough and bright by putting them 
for March. into a thin clout, greaſed with treſh butter, or greaſe, 

The body of the ſtone, or May fly, muſt be of black | before you put them into mols, which is the beſt to 
wool, but under his wings and tail muſt be of a pale | keep them in; the moſs mnſt firſt be wathed clean, 
yellow, with ſome filk of that colour, and his wings | and the water ſquzezed out : and for the food you are 
muſt be of drake's down, This fly is for April. to give them, 5 a a ſpoonſul of cream into the moſs 

The red or ruddy fly, muſt have his body made of | every three or four days, and remove the moſs every 
reddiſh wool of the mail of a mallard, and the red tea- | week, keeping it in a cold place. + 


thers of a capon's tail. This fly is for May. _ White great maggots are to be fed with ſheep's ſuet, 


The yellow, or greeniſh. fly, muſt have his body | and beaſts liver cut Imall. 
made bt black wool, with a yellow liſt on each fide, | Frogs and graſshoppers do well in wet moſs and lon 


and the wings of a red cock's mail. graſs, which muſt be moiſtened every night: cut 
The mooriſh fly has his body made of duſkiſh wool, their legs and wings when you uſe them. 
and the wings of the blackiſh mail of a drake, The bob, caddis-worm, cancer, and fuch like, are 


The tawny fly muſt be made of a tawny wool, the to be preſerved with the lame things where you take 
wings made contrary one againſt the other, of the | them. 
whitiſh mail of a white drake, "Theſe flies are for | Live flies muſt be uſed as you catch them. 
June. . The walp, hornet, and humble bee, may be dried 
The waſp fly is made of black wool, capped | in an oven, after the bread is drawn, but have a care 
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in ſcorching them; then dip their heads in ſheep's 
blood, which muſt be dried on; and fo keep them in 
| 2 box, and they will continue good for a quarter 

of a year. 
| Laftly, as for compound paſtes, there are ſeveral 
ſorts; which ſee under Article PAST E; particularly a 
way of w_ beans, with which you may take great 

quantity of fiſh, | 

Lake a new pot glazed on the infide, and boil ſome 
beans in it, ſuppole a quarter of a peck, with river. 
water, after you have ſteeped them for ſeven or eight 
hours in ſome water that was almoſt warm ; when they 
are nearly halt boiled, put in three or four ounces of 
honey, according to the beans, and two or three grains 
of muſk ; let them boil a little, and uſe them 1n this 
manner : 

Seck out a clean place, where there are no weeds, 
that the fiſh may ſee and take the beans at the bottom 
of the water. Ihe place ſhould be two or three hun- 
pred paces from their holes; according to the bigneſs 
thereof; throw in your beans at five or fix o'clock in 
the morning and evening, for the ſpace of ſeven or 
cight days, to the end you may draw the fiſh thither; 
and three days before that on which you defign to fiſh, 
bait them with the beans before ordered, except that 
before you take them off the fire, you mix with them 
jome of the beſt aloes reduced into powder, about the 
* ot two beans; give it a boil, and then take 
it off. 

The fiſh that eat it, will void all they have in their 
bodies, and for three days after will faſt, and then will 
come to ſeck for tood, in the place where they found 
the bait, therefore you mull be ready at two or three in 
the aſternoon to ſpread your nets; and when you have 
done fo, and thrown in eight or ten handfuls of beans, 
withdraw in order to return thither again pretty late in 
the evening for caſting the net. S ALLURE F1SH TO 
Bait, ANGLING, and LeDGtr Barr, 

To BAIT), or BATE, (in Falcon) is when a 
hawk flutters with her wings, either from perch, or fiſt, 
as if it were ſtriving to get away. | 


BAITS fer intoxicating FOWL. 


There are ſeveral artificial baits for intoxicating of 
fowl, without tainting or hurting their fleſh, ſome of 
which are compoled as followeth : 

Lake a peck, or leſſer quantity, of wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, peas, or tares, to which put two or three handfuls 
of nux vomica, and boil them in running water until 
they are almoſt ready to burſt, then take it off the fire, 
and when they are cold ſtrew them upon the land, 
where you defign to take the fowl, and ſuch as eat there- 
of will immediately be intoxicated, and lie as if dead, 
ſo that you may take them up at pleaſure, provided you 
ſtay not too long, for the dizzineſs will not laſt long 
upon them, theretore be near at hand, 

As the greater fort of land towl are thus taken, ſo 
may you take {mall birds, only with this alteration, 
that inſtead of wheat, peas, or the like grain, you uſe 
hemp-ſeed, rape- ſced, or canary-ſeed, but above all, 


mulſtard-ſeed. 


BAL 


If you approve not of nux vomica, you may boil the 
ſaid —— or ſeeds in the lees of wine, (the ſtronger 
the better) as you did in the running water, and apply 
them to uſe as atoreſaid, and it will work the fame 


effect, being eſteemed more wholeſome, having nothing 


of that poiſonous nature in it; but in an hour or two 
the fumes will be perfectly wrought off, 

Inſtead of boiling the ſaid * or ſeeds in the lees, 
you may ſteep them therein ; but then they will require 
wing. tune before they are ſufficiently ſwoln and fit for 
uſe, . . 

Or inſtead of nux vomica, or lees of wine, you may 
infuſe the ſaid grains, or ſeeds, in the juice of hem- 
lock, mix therein the ſeeds of henbane and poppy, or 
either of them. "Theſe muſt ſtand two or three days 
infuſing, before they are fit to ſtrew on the ground for ule. 

Having ſhewed you how to take land fowl, I ſhall give 
ſome inftruttions for the taking of water fowl, eſpecially 
at ſuch times as they range up and down to ſeek their 
food on land; for effecting of which, 

Take the ſeeds, leaves, and roots of the herb called 
bellenge, and having cleanſed them from all filth, put 
them into a veſſel ot clean running water, and let them 
lie ſteeping therein twenty-four hours at leaſt; then 
boil them in the ſaid water until it is almoſt conſumed; 
take it off the fire, let it cool; then ſcatter it in ſuch 
places where the fowls have their haunts; they will 
greedily eat it ſo that they will become immediately in- 
toxicated, and lie in a ſtupor as if dead; but you muſt 
watch them, for the fumes will ſoon wear off. 

Some -add to this decottion, the powder of brim- 
ſtone boiled therein, which is very ual, 

For deſtroying of crows, ravens, kites, and ſuch 
like miſchievous birds that are injurious to warrens and 
parks for the killing coneys and lambs, as alſo chickens ; 
take the garbage or entrails of any fowl, or for want 
thereot, Ts pig or rabbet ; this — * ſteep in the lees 
of wine with nux vomica, and when it is well infuſed 
therein, put in ſuch places where theſe birds uſe to re- 
ſort, which muſt be very early in the morning, or in 
the evening; and having a nyt 5,275 to lie con- 
cealed in near at hand, you may take thoſe that are in- 
toxicated by the eating. 

Or inſtead of the garbage, you may take little pieces 
of fleſh, and thruſt therein a nal piece of nux vomica, 
cloſing the place that it may not be diſcerned, and ſcat- 
ter the ſaid pieces up and down where their haunts are, 
and it will have the ſame effect. 

Having ſhewed how to take fowl and birds by in- 


toxicating baits, I will give you a receipt how to cover 


them, that they may be made tame, 

Take a ſmall quantity of ſallad oil, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the bigneſs of the fowl or bird, and drop it 
down its throat; then chafe its head with a little tr 
white wine vinegar, and it will ſoon be perfectly well. 

BALLS, in FAk81ERY, are medicines compoſed of 
various ingredients, and adminiſtered for the relief 
of the ſeveral diſorders to which they are reſpectively 
adapted. The following are the moſt eſteemed re- 
ceipts. 


LTERATIVE. Antimony finely levigated, ſulphur, 
nitre, and Æthiop's mineral, each three ounces ; — | 
7 | ſoap, 
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of honey, ſufficient to make the maſs, which 

ide into a dozen balls, rolling them in liquorice, or 

niſeed powder, 
Fthios's mineral, four ounces ; milk of brimſtone, 
prepared antimony, cream. of tartar, and cinnabar of 
antimony, each five ounces z form theſe into a mals 
with honey, and divide and roll them as before. 
Megcurlal ALTERATIVE. Prepared ſteel, ſul- 
phur, and anniſeed powder, each three ounces ; of le- 
vigated antimony, four ounces ; AÆEthiop's mineral, hx 
ounces; and a ſufficient quantity ot honey. Divide 
the whole into nine balls. 

Coxpiatl CARMINAT IVI. Mithridate, half an 
ounce; anniſeed powder, one ounce ; grain of paradiſe 
and ginger, both in powder, of each, two drachms ; 
oil of juniper and anniſeed, each a drachm ; and ſyrup 
lufficient to make the ball. 

Of ſaffron and London philonium, each two drachms; 
mithridate and anniſeed in powder, each halt an ounce; 
oil of anniſeed, one drachm; and ſyrup, if required, to 
make the ball. 73. 5 

Theſe balls are given with ſucceſs in cholicy diſ- 
orders. 

Cagwing. Aſſa fœtida, liver of antimony, juniper, 
bay-wood, and pellitory of Spain, beaten and incorpo- 
rated into a maſs with verjuice. The method of admi- 
niſtration is to wrap one of the balls in a linen cloth, 
and, having a ſtring faſtened to it, make the horſe chew 
it two or three hours at a time. 

Theſe are chiefly uſed for a loſt appetite, a caſe 
"yy incidental to horſes. | 

IUVRETIC, Of yellow rofin and nitre, powdered, 
each four ounces ; camphire in powder, halt an ounce; 
oil of juniper, three drachms; and Caſtile or the beſt Briſ- 
tol ſoap, fix ounces: mix it with a neceſſary 8 of 
ſyrup or honey, and roll it up as before, I his quan- 
tity will make ſive balls. 

Caſtile ſoap and Locatelli's balſam, each three 
ounces; powder of nitre and anniſeed, each two ounces; 
and balfam of Peru, fig drachms ; mix it together with 
the ſyrup of marſhmallows, and divide it into fix balls. 

e ounce of Venice turpentine, two drachms of 
unrettified oil of amber, the yolk of an egg, one ounce 

; — egg 
of nitre, halt an ounce of juniper-berries, half an 
ounce of anniſeed, powdered, a ſufficient quantity 
of ſyrup of marſhmallows, 

wo drachms of the compound powder of gum-tra- 


foop, ten ounces; oil of juniper, three drachms ; and 
ru 
Vi 


822 ten grains of opium, two drachms of nitre, 


f an ounce of Caſtile ſoap, two drachms of rofin, and 
thirty drops of the oil of juniper. R 

Theſe are very efficacious in caſes of the ſtranguary 
and greaſe. 

Corpiarl Divgeric, Powder of camphire and 
ginger, each one ounce ; nitre and rofin, each fix 
ounces; anniſeed in powder, four ounces ; Caſtile or 
pure white ſoap, ten ounces; oil of juniper, fix 
drachms ; and honey ſufficient to form the — * Di- 
* it into balls of two ounces each. 

his medicine is fingularly adapted to every le 
in the cure of the mokew Sos, . bg 

Fever. Snake-root, in powder, two drachms ; 
mithridate, fix drachms ; anniſeed and compound con- 


| ſaffron, half an ounce; and a fu 


ſeed, each fix drachms; honey ſu 


BAL 


trayerva powders, each half an ounce; ſalt of hartſ- 
horn, one drachm, and à proper quantity of ſyrup of 
laffron, 

Venice treacle, fix drachms; ſnake-root, ſaffron, 
London philonium, and compound powder of contra- 
fade. each two drachms ; ſyrup, it necellary, to make 
the ball, 

Theſe are adminiſtered with advantage in all feveriſh 
diſorders. 

Jaunpics. Turmeric, in powder, ſix ounces ; 
Caſtile ſoap, eight ounces ; ſoluble tartar, three ounces; 
Indra rhubarb, two ounces ; long pepper, one ounce z 

1 quantity ol ho- 
ney or ſyrup. Divide the whole into ten balls. 

Caſtile ſoap, eight ounces ; turmeric and filings of 
iron, each four ounces ; anniſeed and elecampane; each 
two ounces; vitriolated tartar, one ounce and a half; 
oil of anniſced, three drachms ; and honey to form the 
maſs. This will make twelve balls. 

Prepared antimony, cream of tartar, ſulphur, and 
Ethiop's mineral, of each three ounces; mix thele 
well together in a mortar, and divide into twelve parts, 
giving one with the teed of corn, every other mornings 

rinkling the corn with water to prevent its waſte in 
: The und is, b lication of 

e jaundice is, by a proper application of theſe me- 
dicines, effeQually — yo 

PeCTORAL CorDIAL. Turkey figs, Spaniſh liquor- 
ice, anniſeed, and liquorice-powders, each four ounces ; 
carraway ſeeds, elecampane, and aniſated balſam, each 
two ounces; laffron, powdered ginger, and oil of anni- 


ient to form the 
maſs, Divide it into twelve balls. 

N. B. The figs and ſaffron are to be beaten to a 
paſte in a mortar, previous to their incorporation with 
the other articles; the Spaniſh liquorice is to be ſoſten- 
ed over the fire, by boiling it in a ſmall quantity of 
ſpring water; and then the whole of the ingredients 
mixed together. 

One ot theſe, given every morning, is an excellent 
remedy for a cold, 

PegeTO6RAL DETERGENT. Barbadoes tar, ſix ounces; 
Caſtile ſqap, anniſeed, and liquorice powders, each five - 
ounces ; gum-ammoniacum, three ounces ; balſam of 
Tolu, one ounce; and honey, it required, to make a 
maſs ; which divide into a dozen balls. 

PUG. Grated ginger, one drachm; oil of 
cloves, thirty drops ; ſuccotrine aloes, ten drachms ; 
jalap and ſalt of tartar, each two dracluns; and ſyrup of 

uckthorn to form the paſte. 

A drachm and a halt of Caſlile ſoap and jalap; ten 
drachms of Barbadoes aloes ; diagrydium and ginger in 
powder, each one drachm ; {alt of tartar, half a drachm ; 
and ſyrup of buckthorn ſufficient to make a ball. 

Jalap, one drachm; India rhubarb, two drachms and 
a halt; ginger, three ſcruples; cream of tartar, one 
drachm ; ſuccotrine aloes, one ounce; oil of cloves and 
anniſeed, each twenty drops: and fyrup of buckthorn 
ſufficient to form the ball 

Make a ball with ſyrup of roſes or buckthorn, ten 
drachms of ſuccotrine aloes, and of rhubarb, ginger, 
and jalap, cach a drachm and a half. 9 1 


1 * ginger, one ſcruple anda half; Barbadoes aloes, 


one 
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one ounce and a half; Caſtile ſoap and jalap, two 
drachms ; form theſe into a ball, with forty drops of 
anniſeed, twenty drops of cloves, and a ſufficient quan- 
tity of buckthorn ſyri ip | | | 

RESTRINGENT. ake the powder of prepared 
chalk and gum-arabic, each halt an ounce ; ginger 
grated, one drachm and a halt ; mithridate, one ounce; 
and Armenian bole, half an ounce; make theſe into a 
ball with the ſyrup of diaſcordium. ] 

Corpiat ResrrixnGixnt, To the above articles 
add {ix drachms of diaſcordium, and forty drops of the 
oil of anniſced. | 
- Anopyns Resrrixncexr, Compound powder of 
gum-dragon and rhubarb, each half an ounce ; colum- 
bo- root finely powdered, one drachm and a half; pow- 
dered ginger, one drachm ; opium, fourteen grains ; 
conſerve of orange peel, tix drachms; and with ſyrup 


of diaſcordium form the bail. 


STOMACH-REsTorATIVE. Powder of colunibo- 
root and camomile-flowers, of each two drachms ; oil 
of carraways, Oo drops ; Venice treacle, 
half an ounce; and honey ſufficient to make the ball. 

BALOTADES, are the leaps of a horſe between two 
pillars,” or upon a ſtraight line, made with juſtneſs of 
time, with the aids of the hands, and the calves of the 
legs; and that in ſuch a manner, that when his fore 


feet are in the air, he ſhews' nothing but the ſhoes of his 


Hinder feet without yerking out. 
, Thus it is that the air, or manage of balotades differs 
from caprioles ; the horſe yerks, or ſtrikes out his hin- 
der legs with all his force, keeping them near and 
even. Balotades differ likewiſe from croupades in 
this, that in the former the horſe ſhews his ſhoes when 
he lifts, or raiſes his croup, but in croupades he draws 
his hinder feet under him. 

BALZANE. S WnrTE FOOT. 

BANDOG, a dog for the houſe, bull, bear, Oc. 


which ſhould be 'choſen with ſuch like properties and 


ualities, that he has a large and very big dy, well 
t, a great head, ſharp fiery eyes, a wide black mouth, 
flat jaws, with a fang on either fide, appearing lion-like 


faced ; his teeth even on both his — and — a great 


breaſt, big legs and feet; ſhort tail; not too curft nor too 
gentle of diſpoſition, nor laviſh of his barking; no 
| angry and laſtly, that he hath a ſhrill voice 
or the terror of thieves. Sc Dog. But for the choice 
of them when young, ſce SHEPHERD's Masrirr. 
BANGLE EARS, an imperfettion in a horſe reme- 
died in the following manner : take his ears, and place 
them ſo as you would have them ſtand, and then with 
two little boards, three fingers broad, having two long 
ſtrings knit to them, bind the ears ſo faſt in the places 
where they ſtand, that they cannot ſtir ; then behind 
the head at the root of the ear, you will ſee a great 
deal of cl. wrinkled ſkin, which you muſt pull up 
with your finger and thumb, and clip away with a ſharp 
par of ſeiilars clofe by the head; then with a needle 
and filk ſtitch the two outſides of the ſkin together, and 
with green ointment heal up the fore ; which done, 
take away the ſplints that hold up the ears, and in a 
ſhort time you will find them keep the ſame poſition 
you placed them in, 


UET, is that ſmall part of the branch of the | 


BAR 


bridle that is under the eye, which being rounded like 
a ſmall rod, gathers and joins the extremities of the bite 
to the branch, and that in ſuch manner, that the ban- 

uet is not ſeen, but covered by the cap, or that part of 
the bitt that is next the branch. 

Banquet line, is an imaginary line drawn by the bitt- 
makers along the banquet in forging a bitt, and pro- 
longed upwards and downwards to adjuſt the deſigned 
force or weakneſs of the branch, in order to make it 
Riff or eaſy: for the branch will be hard and ſtrong, if 
the ſevil hole is on the outfide of the banquet line with 
reſpett to the neck; and the branch will be weak and 
ealy if the ſevil hole is on the inſide of the line, taking 
the center from the neck. See BRANCH and SOU 
DER, 

BAITING, is when a hawk flutters with her wings, 
either from perch or fiſt, as if it were firiving to get 
away. X 

BANDS OF A SADDLE ; are two pieces of flat iron, 
and three fingers broad, nailed upon the bows of the 
ſaddle, one on each fide, bibel ds hold the bows in 
the fituation that makes the form of the ſaddle. 

To put a bow in the band, is to nail down'the two 
ends of each band to each fide of the bow. | 

Befides theſe two great bands, the fore bow has a 
{mall one, called the wither-band, and a creſcent to 
keep up the wither-arch. | : 

The hinder bow has likewiſe a ſmall band to 
ſtrengthen it. | be” 

To BAR a Vein, or ſtrike it, is an _ ation per- 
formed by a farrier upon the veins of a horſe's 1 $ 
and other parts of his body, With intent to ftop Kt 
courſe, and leſſen the quantity of the malignant hu- 
mours that prevail there. ny! 4 FREN Bae 

When horſes have got traverſe mules, or kibed heels, 
and rat tails, or arreſt in the hinder legs, the cure is to 
bar a vein. | | | 

In order to bar a vein, the farrier opens the ſkin 
above it, and after diſengaging it, and tying it above 
and below, he ſtrikes between the two ligatures. , 

BARB. A horſe brought from Barbary: ſuch horſes 
are commonly of a ſlender light fize, and very clean 
ſhaped, and ſmall legs. | 

e Spangh and Engl/fb horſe, are much better bodied, 
and have larger legs than the Barb. 


The Barb is little inferior to the Arabian, Spaniſh, or 


Turkiſh horſe; but he is accounted by 'our modern 
breeders too flender and lady-Hke to breed on, and 
therefore in the north of England, they prefer the Spaniſh 
and Turtiſh horfe before him, 

He is fo lazy and negligent in his walk, that he will 
ſtumble on carpet ground. His trot is like that of a 
cow, his gallop low, and with much eaſe to himſelf. 
But he is bert e moſt part ſinewy and nervous, excel- 
lent winded, and good for a courſe, if he be not over- 
weighted. 

The mountain-barbs are accounted the beſt, becauſe 
they are the ſtrongeſt and largeſt : they belong to the 
Allarbes, who value them themſelves, as much as they 
are prized by any other nation, and therefore they will 


not part with them to any perſon except to the Prince of 


the Band, who can command them for his own uſe at any. 
time, and at his pleaſure, | Bu 
t 
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' beard, that is under his noſe or chaps, and is a leather- 


BAR 


But as for the other more ordinary ſorts, they are to 


be met with pretty common in the hands of {everal of 
r nobility and gentry. | 
BAK V FALCON, by ſome called the Tartare. 
Falcon, is a bird ſeldom found in any country, and 1s 
called a paſſenger, as well as a haggard: 
It is ſometimes ſmaller than the tercel-gentle, and 
plumbed red under the wings, ſtrong armed, with long 
talons and ſtretchers. | | 
Ihe Barbary falcon is adventurouſly bold, and you 
may fly her with the haggard all * and June. They 
are hawks very ſlack in mewing at firſt; but when once 
they begin, they mew their feathers very faſt. 
| They are called Barbary falcons, becaule they make 
their paſſage through that country, and Tunis, where 
they are more frequently taken than at any other 
lace. 
* BARBED, implies bearded like a fiſh-hook, 
BARBEL, is ſo called, on account of the barb or 


mouthed fiſh; and though he ſeldom breaks his hold 
when hooked, yet if he proves to be a large one, he 
often breaks both rod and line. The male is eſteemed 
much better. than the female. " 

They ſwim together in great ſhoals, and are at their 
worſt in April, at which time they ſpawn, but come 
ſoon in ſeaſon: the places where Gy chiefly reſort, 
are ſuch as, are weedy and gravelly ri — pay Son 
mon this fiſh'is ſaid to dig and rout with his noſe, like 
a lwine. E 4; 

In the ſummer he frequents the ſtrongeſt, ſwifteſt 
cuxrents of the yater, as deep bridges, wears, &c. and 
is apt to ſettle himſelf — the piles, hollow places, 
and moſs or weeds; and will remain there unmove- 
able; but in the winter he retires into deep waters, 
and helps the female were a hole 2 the es to — 
her ſpawn in, to hinder its being devou y r 
fiſh This filh is of good taſte and ſhape, eſpecially his 
palate is cutiouſly ſhaped : it is a very curious and cun- 

ing | fiſh, for if his baits be not ſweet, clean, well 
ſcouced,' and kept in fweet moſs, he will not bite; 
but well ordered, and curiouſly kept, he will bite with 
gent eagerneſs. J 
be beſt bait for him is the ſpawn of a ſalmon, 
trout, or any other fiſh ; and if you would have 
{port with him, bait the places where you intend to fiſh 
with it a night or two before, or with large worms cut 
in pieces, and the earlier in the morning, or the later in 
the evening that you fiſh, the better it will be. 

Alſo the lob worm is a very good bait : but you muſt 
be ſure to cover the hook all over with the bait. 

Green gentles are alſo a very good bait; and fo like- 
wiſe are bus of tough cheeſe laid in ſteep for twenty- 
four hours in clarified honey; with which if you bait 
8 ground, you can hardly miſs taking them, if there 

any. 

Graves, which are the ſediment of tallow melted for 
the making of candles, cut into pieces, are an excellent 

d bart for barbel, gudgeons, and many other fith, 
1f thrown in the night betore you angle. 

Your rod and line muſt be both long and ſtrong, with 


BAR 


8 foot or more above the hook, to keep 
the et from falling on it; ſo the worm will be at 
the bottom where they always bite, and when the fiſh 
takes the bait, your plummet will lie, and not choak 
him; and by the bending of the rod you may know 
when he bites, as alſo with your hand you will feel 
him make a ſtrong, ſnatch, then ſtrike, and you will 
rarely fail it you play him well and leave him; but in 
ſhort; if you manage him not dexterouſly he will break 
your line. | 

Fiſhing 'for barbel is at beſt but a dull recreation. 
They are a ſullen fiſh, and bite but Nowly. The ang- 
ler drops in his bait, the bullet at the bottem of the line 
fixes it to one ſpot of the river. Tired with waiti 
for a bite, he r lays down his rod, and —.— 
ing the patience of a ſetting dog, waits till he fees the 
top of his rod move; then begins a ſtruggle between 
him and the fiſh, which he calls his ſport; and that be. 
ing over, he lands his prize, freſh baits his hook, and 
lays in for another. 

The beſt time tor fiſhing is about nine in the morn- 
ing, and the propereſt time for it is — latter end ol 

June. , and the beginning of Auguf. 

1188. 74 Biel B. ane — 1 
fleſh, that grow upon the channels of a horſe's mouth: 
that is, the interval that ſeparates the bars, and lies un- 
der the tongue. 

Though it ſeems to be a mere trifle, theſe however 
will hinder a horſe from drinking as uſual; and if he 
does not drink freely, he cats the leſs, and languiſhes 
from day to day, perhaps, without any one's taking no- 

t 


tice of it. 
They are ſeen by drawing the aſide, 
Black cattle are ſubjett to this complaint as well as 
horſes. The cure is Lake allum and honey, of each one 
ounce; bay - ſalt, a handful; and the juice of mint, a quar- 
ter of a pint: diſſolve theſe in a of clear water, 
and with it waſh the roots of the barbs till they heal, 
There are ſome who adviſe burning them off; but, 
in conſequence of their ſituation, it is neither ſo eaſy to 
be done, nor ſafe, leſt the t -ſtring or ſmall veins 
be thereby rendered uſeleſs, and conſequently the horſe 
defeQtive in his feeding. ers approve of cutti 
them as cloſe as poſſible, and waſhing the wound fre- 


good | quently with a ſpunge dipped in brandy, or ſpirits of 


wine or falt. a 
BARKING, this fox-hunters call the noiſe made by 
a fox in the time of clicketting, 

BARDELLE, is a ſaddle made in the form of a 
great ſaddle, but only of cloth ſtuffed with ſtraw, and 
tied tight down, without either leather, wood, or iron; 
they are not uſed in France, but in [taly they trot their 
colts with ſuch ſaddles, and thoſe who ride them, are 
called Cavaltadeurs, or Scozone. 

BARNACLES, horſe twitchers, or brakes; theſe 
are things which farriers uſe to put upon horſes' noſes, 
when they will not ſtand quietly to be ſhod, blooded, 
or dreficd, if auy fore; fome call them pinchers, but 
then they are fo termed to diſtinguiſh them from the 
— lince theſe have handles, whereas the others 
are id to the noſe with a lace or cord. Indeed 


a running plummet on the line, let a little bit of 


as a third fort, though differing very little from 
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BAT 
the firſt. This ſort is held together at the top by a 


ring incloſing the buttons, firit — the top buttons 


held by an iron pin rivetted through them, but the 
meaneſt ſort of all is that which we call roller barna- 
cles, or wood twitchers, being only two rollers of 
wood bound together, with the horſe's noſe between 


them, and for want of better they ſerve inſtead of iron 


branches, s His 
BARS or a Hoxrse's MovuTH, are the ridge, or 
higheſt parts of that place of the gum that never bears 


any. teeth, and is fituated between the grinders, and 


the tuſhes, on each ſite of the mouth: 1o that that part 
of the gum which lies under, and at the fide of the 


bars, retains the name of gum. 
The bars are that part of the mouth upon which the 


bitt ſhould reſt and have its appui, tor though a fingle |. 


cannon bears upon the tongue, the bars are ſo ſenſible. 
and tender, that they feel the effect of it even through 
the thickneſs-of the tongue. | : 

Theſe bars ſhould be ſharp-ridged, and lean; ſince 
all the ſubjection a horſe ſuffers, proceeds from thoſe 
parts; for if they have not theſe qualities, they wilt be 
very little or not at all ſenſible, ſo that the horſe can 
never have a good mouth: for if they be flat, round, 
and inſenſible, the bitt will not work its effect, and con- 
ſequently ſuch a horſe can be no better governed by the 
bridle than if one took hold ot his tail. | 

A horſe is ſaid to fall foul of the bar, when in the 
Nable he entangles his legs upon the partition bar, that 
is put to ſeparate two horſes, and keep them from fall- 


ang upon one another, 
arbs and vigorous tickliſh horſes are apt to fall foul 


of the bar, and when they do they ſtruggle and fling, 
and wound themſelves in the-hocks, and thighs, and | 
the legs, and are in danger of laming themſelves, unleſs 
pou ſpeedily cut the cord that keeps up the end of the 
bar, and ſo ſuffer that end to fall to the ground. 

BAT FOWLING, is a night exerciſe, and takes 
all forts of birds, both great and ſmall, that rooſt not 
only on the ground, but on ſhrubs, buſhes, hawthorn 
trees, and the like places, and is therefore proper for 
woody, rough, and buſhy places. . 
The depth of winter is the beſt ſeaſon for this ſport, 
and the darker the night, and the colder the weather, 
ſo much the better. | | 

As to the manner of bat-fowling, 1t may be per- 
— either with nets, or without, juſt as you 
leaſe. ä | 

It it be without nets, and ſuppoſing the company to 
be twelve or fifteen, one third part of the number 
ſhould carry poles, to which ſhould. be bound at the 
top little bundles of dry wiſps of hay, or ſtraw, (or in- 
ſtead of them, pieces oh Hoke, or hurds dipt in pitch, 
roſin, or the like, that will blaze) another third part are 
to attend upon thoſe fires with long poles, rough and 
buſhy at the upper ends, to knock down the birds, that 
fly about the ligtus: and the other third part mult have 
long poles to beat the buſhes, and other places, to cauſe 
the birds to fly about the lights, which they will do, 
being as it were amazed, and will not part from them, 
ſo that they may be knocked down very eaſily ; and thus 
you may find good diverſion tor dark nights, 
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One of the company ſhould alſo carry a candle and 
lanthorn, that if all the lights ſhould happen to be 
extinguiſhed, they may be lighted again; but you muſt 
be ſure to obſerve the greatelſ ſilence poſſible, eſpecially 
till the lights are kindled. 

Bar FowLinxG, with nets, is performed as fol. 
lows; let two or three perſons carry lanthorns and 
lighted candles, extended in one hand (ſuch as are uſed _ 
in Low Belling, which ſee) and in the other hand ſmall 
nets, ſomething like a racket, but leſs, which muſt be 
fixed at the end of a long pole, to beat down the birds 
as they fit at rooſt; they being ſurprized at the great 
blazing light, will fit {till till they are knocked down. 

A croſs-bow is very uſeful in this ſport, To ſhoot 
them as they fit. 

BATHING a FaALcox, is when weaned from her 
ramaged fooleries, being alſo hired, rewarded, and 
thoroughly reclaimed, the is offered ſome water to 
bathe hcrlelt in, in a baſon where ſhe may ſtand up to 
her thighs ; for doing this you mult chuſe a temperate 
clear day, When you have thus hired the hawk, 
and rewarded her with warm meat, carry her in 
the morning to ſome bank, and there hold her in the 
ſun, till ſhe has endued her gorge," taking off her hood 
that ſhe may prune and vick herſelt: having fo done, 
hood her again, ſet her near the baſon, and take off 
her hood; let her bathe again, as long as ſhe pleaſes ; 
alter the has done, take her up, let her pick herſelf as 
before, and then feed her ; but it ſhe does not like to 
bathe herſelf in the baſon, then ſhew her ſome ſmall 
river or brook tor that purpoſe. 

By the uſe of this bathing, ſhe will gain ſtrength and 
a ſharp appetite, and ſo grow bold; but give her no 
wathed meat on thoſe days that ſhe bathes/ 

BATTLE KOYAL, (in'cock-fighting) a fight be- 
tween three, five, or ſeven cocks, all engaged to- 
gether, ſo that the cock which ſtands longeſt gets the 
day. See Cockixs. | . 

BAWK, IN ANGLING, is a knot in a hair or link 
of a line, occaſioned often by the twiſting of an eel, 
_ if not rectified in time the line will break in that 

ace. 13. B | 

BAWREL, is a hawk, for largeneſs and ſhape, 
ſomewhat like a lannier, but hath a longer body and 
tail ; ſhe is generally a faſt goer aforehead, 2 a good 
field hawk, and in incloſures will kill a pheaſant, but 
being a long-winded hawk is unfit for coverts. | 

To BAY, to bark as a dog does; among huntſmen, 
deer are ſaid to bay, when 2 they are hard run they 
turn head againſt the hounds. | 

BAY CcoLour. A bay horſe is what we commonl 
call red, incl:mng to cheſnut. . 

This colour varies ſeveral ways: it is a dark bay, or 
light bay, according as it is more or leſs deep: and we 
have likewiſe dapple bays. ' R 2 

All bay horſes have black manes, which diſtinguiſhes 
them from the ſorrel, that have red or white manes. 

BAYARD, a bay horſe. 

BEAGLES, hunting dogs, of which there are ſeve- 
ral forts, wiz. the ſouthern le, which is ſomething 
leſs than the deep moutlſed nd, and f 
thicker and ſhorter, | 

The 
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The fleet northern, or cat beagle, which is ſmaller, 
and of a finer ſhape than the ſout beagle, and is a 
hard runner. s 

Theſe two beagles by crofling the ſtrains, breed an 
excellent ſort, which are great killers, 

There is alſo a very ſmall ſort of beagles, not bigger 
than a lady's lap-dog, which make pretty diverſion in 
hunting the coney ; and alſo the ſmall hare, if the wea- 
ther be dry ; but by reaſon of the {mallneſs, this ſort is 
not ſerviceable. 

BEAK, the nib, or bill, of a bird; in falconry, the 
upper part of a hawk's bill that is crooked. 

br KING (in cock-fighting) the fighting of thoſe 
birds with their bills, or holding with the bill, and 
ſtriking with the heels. 

BEAM, (in the head of a deer) is that part which 
bears the antlers, royals, and tops, and the little ſtreaks 
therein called circles. 

BEAM FEATHERS, are the long feathers of a 
hawk's wing. 


the Nature and Properties of a BEAR, and after what 
Y 2 | hover 4 


There are two ſorts of bears, a greater and a leſſer; 
the laſt is more apt to climb trees than the other. 

Bears are bred in many countries; in the Helvetian 
Alpine region, they are ſo ſtrong and courageous, that 
they can tear to pieces both oxen and horſes, for which 
cauſe the inhabitants are ſtudiouſly laborious in the 
taking them. 

A bear is of a moſt venerous and luſtful diſpoſition, 
for day and night the females with moſt ardent in- 
flaming deſires do provoke the males to copulation, 
and for this cauſe at that time they are moſt fierce and 


ry. 
11 b of their copulation is in the beginning of 
winter, and the manner of it is like to a man's; the 
male moveth himſelf upon the belly of the female, 
which lieth flat on her back, and they embrace one 
another with, their tore feet ; they remain a very long 
time in that aft. 

They are naturally very cruel and miſchievous unto 
all tame beaſts, and very ſtrong in all parts of their 
hody but their head, where a ſmall blow will kill 
them. | 

They go to mate in the beginning of the winter, 
ſome ſooner, ſome later, according to their reſt and 
feeding; and their heat laſteth not more than fifteen 


* | 

hen the ſhe-bear perceiveth herſelf with whelp, 

the withdraws herſelt into ſome cave or hollow rock, 

and there remains till the brings forth her whelps. 
When they enter into their den, they convey them- 

ſelves backwards, that ſo they may put out their foot- 

ſleps from the ſight of the hunters. 

The nature of all of them is to avoid cold, and there- 
fore in the winter time they hide themſelves, chufing 
rather to ſuffer famine than told, lying for three or four 
months together, and never ſee the light; whereby, in 
a manner, their guts are clung t er; and coming 


forth, are ſo dazzled by long dar ſs, being. in the 
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li in, that and reel to and fro: and 
— * lecret — Aer they remedy the ſtraitneſs of 
their guts, by eating an herb, called arum; in Engliſh, 
Wake-robin, or 'calves-foot ; by acidity whereot their 
guts are enlarged: and being recovered, they remain 
more fierce and cruel than at other times, while their 
young are with them. 

They are whelped moſt commonly in March ; ſome- 
times two, and not above five in number: the moſt 
part of them are dead one whole day after they are 
whelped, but the ſhe-bear ſo licks them and warms 
them with her breath, and hugs them in ker bolom, 
that ſhe quickly revives them. 

As ſoon as the dam perceiveth her cubs to grow 
ſtrong, ſhe ſuekleth them no i by reaſon of their 
curitneſs ; as they will bite her it they cannot get fuck 
enough. 

After this ſhe preyeth abroad upon any thing ſhe can 
meet with, which ſhe eats and caſts up to her young 
ones; and fo feeds them till they can prey themſelves, 
They will-climb a tree for the fruit. : 

If they be hunted they will follow a man, but not 
run at him unleſs they are wounded, 

They are very ſtrong in their paws ; they will ſo hu 
a man, or dog, till they have broke his back, or ſqueeze 
the guts out of his belly: with a fingle paw they will 
pull a luſty dog to his tearing and devouring mouth, 

dog will bite ſo ſeverely, that they will bite a 
man's head to the brains: as for an arm or Ic, they 
will cruſh it, as a dog does a ſlender bone of mutton. 

When they are hunted, they are ſo heavy that they 
make no ſpeed, and are always in ſight of the dogs: 
they ſtand not at bay as the boar, but fly wallowing; 
but if the hounds flick in, they will fight valiantly in 
their own defence; ſometimes they will ſtand up ſtraight 
on the hinder feet, which you may take as a fign of 
fear and cowardice, for they fight flouteſt and ſtrongeſt 
on all four.- - 

They have an excellent ſcent, and will ſmell farther 
than any other beaſt, except a boar. 

They may be hunted with hounds, maſtiffs, or grey- 
hounds ; and they are chaſed and killed with bows, 
boar-{pears, darts, and ſwords : fo are they alſo taken 
in ſnares, caves, pis, and with other engines. 

They naturally abide in great mountains ; but when 
it ſnows, or in hard weather, then they deſcend into 
vallies and foreſts for proviſions. 

They caſt their lelles lometimes in round croteys, 
— ſometimes flat, like a bullock, according to their 
ceding. 

They go ſometimes a gallop, and at other times an 
amble : but they go moſt at cafe when they wallow. 

When they come from their feeding, they beat com- 
monly the highways and beaten paths, and whereſo- 
ever they go out of the highways, there you may be 
ſure they are gone to their dens: for they ule no doub- 
W nor lubtilties. 

hey tumble and wallow in water and mire, as 
ſwine, and they feed like a dog: ſome lay their fleſh is 
3 4 1 13 

he beſt way of finding the bear is with a lean 


. and yet he who is without one, 2 
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aſter a bear as wve do after a buck or roe, and you may 
and hunt them as you do a buck. | 

or the more ſpeedy execution, mingle maſtiffs 
among the hounds; for they will pinch the bear, and 
fo provoke her to anger, until at laſt they bring her to 
the bay, or elſe drive her out of the plain into the co- 
vert, not letting her be at reſt till ſhe fights in her own 
defence. 

BEARD, Id ANGLING, is that part of the hook 
which is a little above the point, and projecting out, 
to hinder the fiſh from ſlipping off the hook. 

BEAKD, ox unDeR BEARD, Or CHUCK OF A 
Hoksk, is that part underneath the lower mandible on 
the outſide, and above the chin, which bears the curb 
of the bridle. It is alſo called the chuck. See CurB 
and NETTE. | 

BEARD or a Hoxse, ſhould neither be too high 
raiſed, nor too flat, ſo that the curb may reſt in its 


right place. | 


It ſhould have but little fleſh upon it, and be almoſt 


| _— but ſkin and bone, without any kind of chops, 


hardnels or ſwellin 


High BEARING Cock, one larger than the cock hie 


fights with. | | 


BEASTS or rn Cnase, are five, the buck, the 
doe, the fox, the roe, and the martin. | 


* BEASTS or TH Foxesr, are the hart, the hind, 
the hare, the boar, and the wolf. 
BEASTS AND Fowrs oF THE WARREN, are the 


| hare, the coney, the — and the partridge. 
8 


BEARING CLAWS : the foremoſt toes of a cock 
are fo called by cock-fighters, which, if they be hurt 
or gravelled, he cannot fight. 

7 BEAT, with Hunters) a term uſed of a ſtag 
which runs firſt one way and then another, who is 
then ſaid to beat up and down: alſo the hoiſe made by 
conies in rutting time, which is called beating, or 
cappin . | 

EAT uro Tyr Hand. S Cuacxk. 

BEAT, to beat the duſt or powder, is faid of a 
horſe that at each time or motion, does not take in 
ground or way enough with his fore-legs. 

A horſe beats the duſt at terra @ terra, when he does 
not embrace, or take in ground enough with his ſhoul- 
ders, and makes all his times and motions too ſhort, 
'as if he made them in one place. 

He beats the duſt at curvets, when he does them too 


precipitately, and too low. 


He beats upon a walk, when he walks too ſhort, and 
—_ little way, whether in ſtraight lines, rounds, 
or paſlagin ; 


EA 1NG, aming Sportſmen, is the noiſe made by 


hares in rutting-time. Se I'exMs. 

BEATING #n the Flanks, a diſtemper to which black- 
cattle are ſubjeR, and is an indication of great inflam- 
mation in the bowels. | 

The treatment ſhould be the ſame as in fevers, and 
the diet cool and relaxing. 

BEAVER, this animal differs not much from the 
otter, excepting his tail, being of colour ſome what 
yellow, interſperſed with aſh. There are great 


numbers of them in Virginia, New- England, New-Hork, 


þ 
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and thoſe parts: and the river Troy in Wales, was once 
famous for this animal. | 
They are an amphibious animal like the otter, living 
both on land and in water; both freſh and ſalt; keep. 
ing in the laſt in the day, and on the firſt in the night : 
but without water they cannot live; for they participate 
much of the nature of fiſh, which may be gathered from 
their tails and legs. 6 
They are much about the bignels of mungrel curs; 
their fore - feet are like thoſe of a dog, and their hinder 
like thoſe of a gooſe, having a web to afliit them in 
ſwimming: they have a ſhort head, a flat hairy ſnout, 
ſmall round ears, very long teeth; and the under teeth 
ſtanding out beyond their lips, about the breadth of 
three fingers, and the upper about that of half a finger, 
being very broad, crooked, ſtrong, and ſharp, ſet * 
in their mouths; being their only weapon to defen 
themſelves againſt other animals, and take fiſh, as it 
were, upon hooks: and with theſe they will ſoon cut 
aſunder a tree as thick as a man's thigh: the tail is 


without hair, and covered over with a ſkin like the 


— of a fiſh, about halt a foot long, and fix fingers 
road, | 


BEAVER-HUNTING. 


The common method of hunting them is thus: their 
caves, or places of abode, being found, in which are 
ſeveral chambers, or places of retreat, by the water- 
fide, built one over another for them to aſcend or de- 
ſcend, according as the water riſes or falls; and the 
building of them is admirable to behold; being made 
with ſticks, and plaiſtered with dirt, in form of a bee- 
hive; but for largeneſs, as big as a moderate ſized 
oven. — 8 

Theſe caves being found, you muſt make a breach 
therein, and put a little dog in it; which when the 
beaver perceives, he inſtantly makes to the end of his 
caves, and there defends himſelf with his teeth till all 
his building is razed or demoliſhed, and he is expoſed 
to his enemies, who kill him with r inftruments. 


| The dogs hed for killing them are ſuch as for the otter. 


The beaver cannot dive long under water, but muſt 
put up his head for breath; which being ſeen by thoſe 
that are hunting them, they kill them with gun-ſhot, or 
ſpears, ſuch as are uſed for killing the otter. - | 

They are taken for their ſkins and cods, which are 
of a high-priee: thoſe ſkins are beſt that are blaekeſt. 

One who dwelt in Virginia, gives the following ac- 
count of them. That they dwell, or inhabit, in low. 
moori(h, 
water; and this rill, at ſome convenient place, th 
by making a dam croſs it; and by this dam (which is 
made artificially with earth and ſticks) they make their 
caves; and to which belong commonly two or three 
hundred beavers, reſembling as it were a town. 

If this dam is at any time broken by any to take 
them, or otherwiſe becomes decayed, (the water being 
their chief refuge) they immediately repair it. | 

And by obſervation, they have a chief over them, 
who takes care thereof; the reſt are very obſervant to 
him when he has aſſembled them together, 8 


places, through which runs a rill of 


an am a  £aA acc dﬀ O@ « 8 
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does by flapping his tail in the water, and fo making a 
noiſe. 8 X 

BED, (with Sportſmen) is faid when a roe is meant 
to lodge in an r 

BEDDING, in reſpect of horſes and other cattle, 
denotes ſlraw or litter ſpread under them to lie on. 

BED axp BEDDING, in ANGLING, are ſaid of 
hairs where they are twiſted kindly, fo that the link is 
equally round in every part. Alſo the lubſtance of the 
body of an artificial fly. Eels are ſaid to bed, when 
t et into the ſands or mud in large quantities. 

"7 Dor SNAKES; a name hunters give to a knot of 
oung ones; and a roe is ſaid to bed when ſhe lodges 
tn a particular place. ; 

BEE. It is obſerved 1 mild winters, 
that bees are very prolifick, and that the ſwarms are in 
general large. of all the ſubjetts that occupy the rural 
cconomiſt, there are none ſo profitable as the bee, or 
that pay ſo large intereſt ; for 495 give the ſwarm a 
hive, which coſt ſix-pence, and two-pennyworth of 
honey to attach chem to it, it is more than probable, 
that in the ſpace of three months, that hive may be 
worth from five to fifteen ſhillings. 

The bee ſeems much negletied in this country, for 
while in many parts of England cottagers will take from 
ſix to eighteen or twenty-four hives in a year, and leave 
as many for ſtore ; here it is rare to ſee a cottager poſ- 
ſeſſed of five hives at once. . 

It is afſerted of ſome perſons fond and ſucceſsful in 
the care of bees, that if we univerſally carried that point 
to the high degree of produce we might, we ſhould need 
little importation of fugar ; and that one-fourth of the 
candles we burn might be made of wax. It is ſaid, 
that in many provinces of France, individuals poſſeſs 
from twenty to one hundred hives, and fome from four 
to five hundred, 

BELLING, (with hunters) the noiſe made by 

BELLOWING, Ja Fart in rutting-time. 

BELLY ; a thick-belli:d, - a well-bodied, a well 
thick-flanked horſe; that is, a horſe that has large, 
long, and well made ribs; or ſuch as are neither too 
narrow nor too flat: thence they ſay, 

Such a horſe has no body, he is thin-flanked ; that 
is, his ribs are too narrow, or ſhort, and the flank turns 
up: . makes his body look flankleſs, like a grey- 


A horſe of this nature is commonly called in French 
an 8 which generally ſpeaking, is a fine fort of 
r horſes, not very fit for travelling or fatigue, un- 

leſs they feed very heartily. 

We reject all coach-horſes that are not well-bodied, 
all that are narrow or thin gutted, and ſeem to have 
the hide or ſkin of their flanks ſtitehed upon their ribs ; 
but a hunter is not the worſe liked for being light bel- 
lied : nay, on the contrary, he is preferred to a thicker 
flanked horſe, provided he is well winded, of good 
mettle, light, aud a great cater. 

BELLY-FRE NG, ] is a grievous pain in the 

BELLY-ACHE, } belly of an horſe, beſides 
the cholic, proceeding either from eating of green 

Iſe, which grows on the ground, or raw, undried peas, 

ans, or oats ; or elſe when ſharp fretting NR | 


| Rammations, or abundance of matter, _ de- 
tween the great gut and the panicle: the fi which 
pain, is much wallowing, great groaning, &c. 

The cure is to rake the horſe, by firſt anointing 
your hand with fallad oil, and thruſting it into his fun- 
dament, and pulling out as much dung as can be reach- 
ed; and afterwards to give him a gliſter of water and 
ſalt mixed together; and then give him to drink the 
powder of wormwood and centaury, brewed in a quart 
of malmſey. 

BeLLY-ACHE IN SWINE; to cure this diſorder, 
give, in the morning, the following doſe. 

To one ounce of long- r and a handful of fen- 
nel-ſced, add one ounce o ugreek roots and two 
ounces of ; boil theſe in a pint of white wine 
and a quart of ſtale beer. Or, | 

Lake mayweed a handful, ground ginger an ounce, 
anniſeed fennel-ſced an equal quantity, and of 
treacle an ounce; boil the whole in a quart of beer. 

BELT, a frequent diſeaſe in ſheep. To remedy it, 
cut away the tags, and open the ſore, caſt fine ſifted 
mould on it, and cover that with a plaiſter of tar, oil of 
turpentine, and gooſe greaſe. 

EVY, or Ros-Bucks, (with Foreſters) a herd or 
company of thoſe beaſts. 

BEVY, or Quairs, (with Fowlers) is a term uſed 
for a brood, or flock of young quails. 

BEWITS, (in Falconry) pieces of leather, to which 
a hawk's bells are faſtened, and buttoned to his legs. 

BEZANTLER, (among Sportſmen) that branch of 
a deer's horn next below the brow-antler. 

BILLITTING, (among Hunters) the ordure, or 
dung of a fox. 

BINDING, (in Faleonry) a term uſed in tiring ; 

or when a hawk ſeizes his prey. 
BIRD. Birds are either land- fowl or water-fowl. 
Thoſe that are brought up in cages, require that ſome 
care ſhould be taken of t n they happen to be 
hurt, or fall fick; for which the following remedies 
may be uſed, as there is occaſion, -- 

For thoſe that are hurt, gently pull off the feathers 

from the place, or you may cut the moff; and ſpread- 
ing a villa magna plaiſter upon ſoft leather, apply it 
thereto, 
To bring birds to an appetite, take rhubarb, agaric, 
aloes, laffron, cinnamon, anniſe, and ſugar-candy, of 
each a dram ; beat all theſe ingredients together, and 
reduce them into a powder; and give them as much ot 
this powder as will lie upon a filver penny, in a pellet, 
at night; and this will make them caſt much. 

To purge birds, and briag them to_a fomach, 
them two pills of the old liquid conſerve of province 
roſes, of about the bigneſs of a ſmall pea. | 

We proceed next to the _y how to take birds that 
are at large: there is a way of intoxicating, and catch. 
ing them with your hands; in order to which, take 
ſome lees.of wine, and hemlock juice, and having tem- 
pered them together, let ſome wheat, tor the ſpace of 
one night, be ſteeped therein ; then throwing the ſame 
into a place where the birds refort to feed, when they 
have eaten thereof, they will drop down. 


There are various ways of taking birds; one 


of 
which 


of BIR 


which is in the night; with a low-bell, hand-net, and 
light; a ſport aſd. in plain, and champaign countries ; 


alſo in ſtubble fields, eſpecially that of wheat, from | 


the middle of Ofsber ta the end of March, and that 
aſter this manner. 

At night, when the air is mild, and the moon does 
not ſhine, take your low-bell, which mult be of a deep 
and hollow ſound, of ſuch a reaſonable ſize that a man 
may carry it conveniently with one hand; and which 
does toll juſt as a ſheep's while it feeds: you muſt 
allo have a box, much like a large lanthorn, and about 
a foot and a half {quare, big enough for two or three 
great lights to be ſet in it; and let the box be lined 
with tin, and one fide be open, to caſt forth the light, 
fix this box to your breaſt to carry before you, and the 
light will carry a great diſtance before you, very broad, 
whereby you may ſee any thing that is on the ground, 
within the compaſs of the hight, and conſequently the 
birds that rooſt on the ground. 

As for the taking them, have two men with you, 
one on each fide; but a little after you, to the end 
they may not be within the reflection of the light that 
the lanthorn or box caſts forth; and each of them muſt 
be provided with a hand net of about three or four 
feet ſquare, which muſt be fixt to a long ſtick, to carry 
in their hands; ſo that when either of them ſees an 

bird on his fide, he may lay his net over them, and fo 
take them up, making as late noiſe as poſſible; and 
they muſt not be over haſty in running to take them up; 
but let him that carries the light and low bell, be the 

foremoſt, for fear of nog others, which their com- 
ing into the limits of the light may occaſion ; for all is 
dark, except where the light caſts its reflection. 

It is to be obſerved, that the ſound of the low-bell 
cauſes the birds to lie cloſe and not dare to ſtir, while 

ou put your nets over them: and the light is ſo terri- 
ble to them, that it amazes them; and for caution you 
2 uſe all imaginable ſilence, for fear of raiſing 

m. 

If you would practiſe this ſport by yourſelf, then 
carry the low. bell in one hand, as before directed, and 
in the other a hand-net, about two feet broad, and 
three feet long, with an handle to it: which is to lay 
upon them as you ſpy them. Some like this way better 


than the former. 


If you take a companion, you may have a fowling- 
piece, to the end that if you eſpy a hare, the better 
Way is to ſhoot it: for it is hazardous to take it with a 
net. , | | 
| e there are, who inſtead of fixing the light to 
their breaſt as aforeſaid, tie the low-bell to their girdle, 
by a firing which hangs to their knees, and their mo- 
tzons cauſe the bell to ſtrike ; and then they carry the 
light in their hand, extending the arm betore them ; 
but the lanthorn, or box, mult not be fo large as that 
which you fix to your breaſt, | 

Another way of taking {mall birds, is by bat-fowl-. 
ing, the ſame being likewiſe a night exerciſe ; by which 
you may take all ſorts of birds, both great and ſmall, 
that rooſt not only on the ground, but on ſhrubs, buſhes, 
hawthorn trees, and the like places, 

The depth of winter is the 

| 3 


| ſeaſon for this ſport ; 
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and the darker the night, and the colder the weather, ſo 


much the better, See BAT-FOWIINS. | 

Some take great and ſmall fowl by night in cham- 
paign countries, with a long tramel-night, which is 
much like the net uſed for the low-bell, both for ſhape, 
bigneſs, and meſh; for which ſee Plate XVI. This 
net is to be ſpread upon the ground, and let the nether 
or further end thereof, being plumbed with ſeveral 
2 of lead, lie cloſe on the ground; and then 

ring up the former end by the ſtrength of men, at 
the two foremoſt ends only, trail it along the ground ; 
not ſuffering the end which is borne up to come near it, 
by at leaſt a yard, 

Then at each end of the net muſt be carried great 
blazing lights of fire, ſuch as have been ſpoken of be- 
fore; and by the lights men muſt, with long poles, 
raiſe up the birds as they go, and as they riſe under 
the nets, to take them : and you may in this manner go 
over a whole corn-field or other champaign ground, 
which will yield both pleaſure and profit, 

There are, and may be, more ways than one for 
taking ſmall birds, when the ground is covered with 
ſnow ; to inſtance in the following one; fee Plate II, 
Fig. 2. pitch upon a place in your yard or garden, from 
which you may {ee the birds about twenty or thirty 
— rom ſome window or door, from whence the 

irds cannot ſee you, to the end they may not be 
frightened : clear this place of the ſnow, to the breadth 
of ſix or ſeven feet, and of the ſame length, ſo as to 
form a ſquare, as repreſented by the lines O, P,. Q. R: 
place a wooden table, or door in the middle, as at A, 
to which you muſt have faſtened before at the ſides, B. 
C, D, E, ſome ſmall pieces of pips-farm, about ſix 
inches long, and an inch broad: but before you nail 
them on, make a hele, exceeding the thickneſs of the 
nail, to the end it may eaſily turn about each nail. 

You are, under the four ends which are not nailed, 
to place four pieces of tile, or late, to hinder them 
from penetrating into the ground, as you may ſee at F 
and G, in ſuch a manner that the table may not be fix- 
ed, but with the leaſt jog fall down. 

You muſt make a la notch, or little ſtay, in the 
end of the table, at the place marked H, in order to 
E into it the end ſtaff marked I, which ſhould be 
even inches long, and one broad, and the other end 
ought to reſt upon a piece of tile or late; ſo that the 
door, or table, hanging thereon, would be ready to fall 
towards the horſe, were it not for that piece of wood 
which is bored towards the middle, in order to put in 
and faſten the end of a ſmall cord, whoſe other end is 
conveyed to the window or door M, N, defigned for 
this wes. 

This one, put ſome ſtraw the table to cover 
it, with ſome corn underneath it, and a little about it: 
now, ſo ſoon as the hungry little birds ſee the earth 
free from ſnow, and covered with ſtraw, they will fly 
thither, and when they have eat up the corn about the 
table, they will alſo proceed to feed upon that under it: 
you muſt from time to time peep through ſome hole in 
the door, or leave it a little open, and when you find the 
birds have got under the machine, pull the cord M, 
which will draw out the ſtick I, and fo the table * 
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fall upon the birds, which you muſt preſently ſeize, 


and ſet your machine as before. 

If the table does not fall readily enough, but ſo that 
the birds may have time to eſcape, and if it be not 
heavy enough of itſelf, you muſt lay earth, or ſome 
ſuch thing, upon it, that may the leaſt frighten the 
birds from coming near it. TE . 
Small birds may be taken in the night-time, with 
nets and fieves : they retire in the winter time into 
coppices, hedges, and buſhes, by reaſon of ſevere cold 
and winds which incommode them, The net made 
uſe of for this purpoſe, is that which the French call a 
carrelet, repreſented in Plate II. Fig. 5. 

Take two poles, AB CD, E FG H, let them be 
ſtraight, and light, ten or twelve feet long; to the end 
the net may be lifted up high enough wherewith to take 
the birds: tie the net to theſe two poles, beginning 
with the two corners, at the two ſmall ends A, E, tie 
the other two corners, C, G, as far as you can toward 
the two thick ends of the pore, D, H, faſten pack- 
threads all along at both the fides, or two or three 

laces ; to each you may fee marked by the capital and 
mall letters, a B, b ol F, d. There muſt be three 
or four perſons employed, one to. carry the net, an- 
other to carry the light, and a third a long pole. 

As ſoon in the night as you have got to the place 
where you think the birds are retired, and have found 
a good buſh, or kind of thicket, the net muſt be un- 
folded, and pitched where it ſhould be, and exactly to 
the height of the buſh: and it muſt be ſo ordered, that 
the net be placed between the wind and the birds; for 
it is the nature of all birds to rooſt with their breaſts 
againſt the wind. The other perſon with the lighted 
torch, muſt ſtand behind the middle of the net, and 
the third muſt beat the buſhes on the other fide of 
the hedge, and drive the birds towards' the light, he 
muſt lay on ſtoutly with his pole; the birds, ſuppoſin 
it to be day, will make towards the light, and ſo fall. 
ing into net, become a prey to you: when you 
have taken them out, you may pitch your net again. 

In great timber woods, under which holly buſhes 
grow, birds uſually rooſt ; and there much game 1s to be 
met with. ge | 

By this way, twenty or thirty dozen of birds, have 
been taken in one night, ; 

This {port is ſo much the better when the weather is 


cold and dark. 

You ny divert yourſelf from September to April, in 
taking all forts of birds in the middle of a field ; and 
make uſe of the following device : 

Pitch upon a place in a piece of ground early in the 
morning, remote from tall trees and hedges ; where 
ſtick in the ground three or four branches of coppice 
wood, as A, B, T, Plate II. Fig. 6, five or fix feet 
high, and ſo intermingle the tops of them, that they 
may keep cloſe and firm like a hedge: take two or 
three buthes of black-thorn, as C, D, let them be as 
thick and cloſe as may be, and place them on the top 
of the coppice branches, where you muſt make them 
faſt: provide yourſelf with four or five dozen of ſmall 
lime twigs, nine or ten inches long, and as ſlender as can 


be got: glew them all along, within two inches of the 
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| thick end, which muſt be cleft with a knife > place 
them near, and upon the hedge, and let them be kept 
up by placing the cleft end Nightly upon the point of 
the thorns, and let the middle be borne up a little wich 
ſome other higher thorn, ſo that they may ſtand ſloping, 
without touching one another; ranging them all in 
ſuch a manner, that a bird cannot light upon the hedge 
without being entangled. Se Plate II. Fig. 6. 

You ſhould always have a bird of the ſame fort you 
deſign to catch, and bring him up in a ſmall cage that 
is light and portable: thele cages muſt be placed upon 
ſmall forked ſticks, as F, G, ten inches from the 
ground, ſtuck on one fide the artificial hedge, or buſh, at 
a fathom's diſtance ; after which retire th:rty paces to- 
wards 8, where you are to ſtick two or three leaved 
branches in the ground, which may ſerve for a lodge, 
or ſtand, to hide yourſelf, | 

When you have taken three or four birds of any 
ſort, you muſt make uſe of a device repreſented by 
Fig. 4: take a ſmall ſtick, I, H, two feet long, and 
fix it quite upright in the ground, at the diſtance of 
about two fathoms from the tree; faſten a ſmall pack- 
thread to the end I, which muſt be on a ſmall forked 
ſtick, L M, two feet high, and fix it in the grou 
tour fathoms diſtant from the other, I H: let the et 


of it be conveyed to your ſtand, then tie the birds you 


have taken, by the legs, to that packthread, between 
the flick I H, and the torked one LM: the letters N, 
O, P. Q, R, repreſent them to you: the thread made 
uſe of for this po muſt be two feet long, and fa 
lack, that the bird may ſtand upon the ground. 

done, retire to your ſtand ; and when you ſee ſome 
birds fly, pull your packthread S, and the birds that are 
tied will fly, by which means you may take a great 
many birds; for thoſe that hover in the air perceivi 
the others fly, will imagine they feed there, whi 
will bring them down, and they will light upon the 
lime twigs; from which you may take them without 
any difficulty. 

As ſoon as the ſmall birds have done with their 
neſts, which will be about the end of Fuly, you ma 
take them in great numbers, when they 7 to Arial 
along rivulets, about ſprings, ditches, an 
the helds and woods. &P ate II. Fig. 7. 

Suppoſe the place marked with the letter A, ſhould 
be the middle of a ditch, or pool full of water, where 
the birds come to drink, make choice of a bank where 
the ſun comes but little, as at B: remove every thing 
that may obſtrutt the birds to come eaſily at the water x 
take ſeveral ſmall lime-twigs, a foot , Which you 
muſt lime over, to within two inches of the thickeſt 
end, which muſt be ſharp-pointed, in order to fix them 
in a row along the bank B, in ſuch a manner, that 
they may all he within two fingers breadth of the 

und: they muſt not touch one another: when you 
— encloſed this bank, cut ſome ſmall boughs or 
herbs, all which place round the waters at the fides 
marked C, L, Y, where the birds might drink, and 


lime-twigs are, which they cannot diſcern, and leave 
no places uncovered round the water, where the birds 


E 8 but that at B; then tetiring to your fland 
; to 


this will oblige them to throw themſelves where the 
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to conceal yourſelf, but fo as that you may ſee all your | fire, and ſtir it continually till it is cold, and thus it is 


lime-twigs, and when any thing is catched, haſten to 
take it away and replace the lime-ſticks, where there 
is occaſion. But as the birds which come to drink, 
conſider the place where they are to alight for it, for 
they do it not at once, but reſt * ſome tall trees, 1 
there be any, or on the tops of buſhes, and after they 
have been there ſome time, get to ſome lower branches, 
and a little after alight on he ground; in this caſe you 
muſt have three or four great 3 like thoſe repre- 


| ſented at the fide, V, which you are to pitch in the 
| 1 at the beſt place of acces to the ditch, about a 


hom diſtant from the water ; ee off the branches 
from the middle, to near the top, and let the diſ- 


| branched pact be ſloping toward the water, to the end 


make notches therein with a knife, at three fingers 
diſtant from each other, in order to put in ſeveral 


| fmall lime twigs, as you ſee by the cut; you muſt la 


them within two — breadth of the branch, and ſo 
diſpoſe them in reſpett to one another, that no bird 
which comes to alight thereon can eſcape being entan- 
gled: it is certain it you take fix dozen of birds, as 
well on the boughs as on the ground, you will catch 
two-thirds on the branches at Y. Sz Plate II. Fig. 7. 
The time for this {port is from two in the morni 
till evening, half an hour before ſun-ſet ; but the b 
time is from about ten to eleven, and from two to 
three; and laſtly, an hour and a half before ſun-ſet, 


when they approach to the watering-place in flocks, be- | aga 


cauſc the hour preſſes them to retire to rooſt. 

The beſt ſeaſon for this diverſion, is when the wea- 
ther is hotteſt; you muſt not follow it when it rains, 
nor even when the morning dew falls, becauſe the 
birds then __ themſelves with the water they find 
on the leaves of trees, neither will it be to any pur- 


pole to purſue the ſport when the water after great 


rains hes in ſome places on the | neal it muſt firſt 
dry up, or elſe you will loſe your labour. 
Large, as well as ſmall birds, are taken at ſuch wa- 
by ne See LOow-BELL and PITFALL. 
BIRDLIME, ſtuff prepared after different ways: 
the common method is to peel a good quantity of holly 
bark about Midſummer, fill a veiſel with it, put 
ſpring water to it, boil it till the grey and white 
bark ariſe from the green, which will require twelve 
hours boiling; then take it off the fire, drain the wa- 
ter well from it, ſeparate the barks, lay the green bark 
on the ground in ſome cool cellar, covered with any 
n rank weeds, fuch as dock-thiſtles, hemlock, &e. 
to a good thickneſs; let it lie fo fourteen days, by 
which time it will become a perfect mucilage; then 
pound it well in a ſtone mortar, till it become a tough 
paſte, and that none of the bark be diſcernible ; you 
then waſh it well in ſome running ftream, as long as 
you perceive the leaſt motes in it: then-put it into an 
earthen pot to ferment, ſcum it for tour or five days, 
as often as any thing riſes, and when no more comes, 
change it into a [lreth earthen veſlel, and preſerve it 
for oe in this manner. Lake what quantity you think 
fit, put it into an earthen pipkin, add a third part of 
capon's or goole greale to it, well clarified, or oil of 
walnuts, which is better, incorporate them on a gentle 


—_——__ 


fin:ſhed. | 

To prevent froſt : take a quarter of as much oil of 
petroleum as you do gooſe greaſe, and no cold will 
congeal it: the /tahans make theirs of the berries of the 


f | miſletoe-tree, heated alter the ſame manner, and mix it 


with nut oil, an ounce to a pound of lime, and . 
it from the fire, add half an vunce of turpentine, hi 
qualifies it alſo for the water. 

Great quantities of bird-lime are brought from Da- 
maſcus, ſuppoſed to be made of ſebeſtens, becauſe we 
iometimes find the kernels ; but it is ſubject to froſt, 
impatient of wet, and will not laſt above a year or two 
good, There comes alſo of it into England trom Sparn, 
which reſiſts water, but is of an ill ſcent : it is faid the 
bark of our lantona, or way-faring ſhrubs, will make 
as good birdlime as any. 

ow to uſe BIRDLIME. | 
When your lime is cold, take your rods, and 


them a little over the fire; then take your lime, and 


wind it about the top of your rods, then draw your rods 
aſunder one from another, and cloſe them again, con- 
tinually plying and working them together, till by 
ing one upon another, you have equally beſtowed 
on each rod a ſufficient quantity of lime, 
If you lime any ſtrings, do it when the lime is yy 
hot, and at the t inet, beſmearing the ſtrings on 


ſides, by folding them together, and unfolding 

in. , 

If you lime ſtraws, it muſt be done likewiſe when 
the lime is very hot, doing a great quantity together, 
as many as you can well ap in your hand, toſſing 


and working them before e till they are all be. 
ſmeared, every ſtraw having its due proportion of 


y_ having ſo done, put them up in caſes of 
The beſt way of making water BixzDLiME, is the 
following : | 


Buy what quantity you think fit of the ſtron 
birdlime you can procure, and waſh it as long in c 
ſpring water, till you find. it very pliable, and the 
hardneſs thereof removed; then beat out the water 
extraordinarily well, till you cannot perceive a drop to 
appear, then dry it well; after this, put it into an 
earthen pot, and mingle with it capon's greaſe un- 


falted, as much as will make it run, then add thereto 


two ſpoonfuls of ſtrong vinegar, a [poonful of the beſt 
lallad oil, and a ſmall quantity of the beſt Yenice tur- 
pentine; this is the allowance of theie ingredients, 
which muſt be added to every pound of ſtrong birdlime 
as aforelaid. | 

Having thus mingled them, boil all gently over a 
ſmall fire, ſtirring it continually ; then take it from the 
fire, and let it cool; when at any time you have occa- 
fion to uſe it, warm it, and anoint your * or ſtraws, 
or any other ſmall things, and no water will take away 
the ſtrength thereof. 

This tort of lime is beſt, eſpecially for ſnipes and 
fieldfares. 
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The lime buſh is beſt for this uſe, which you 
mult take after this manner : cut down the main branch 
or bough of any buſhy tree, whole branch and twigs are 

thick, ſmooth, and ſtraight, without either pricks 
or knots, of which the willow or birch tree are the beſt ; 
when you have pickt it and trimmed it from all ſuper- 
fluities, making the twigs neat and clean, then take the 
beſt birdlime, well mixed and . together with 

ſe greaſe, or capon's greaſe, which being warmed, 
— every twig therewith within four fingers of the 
bottom. 

The body from whence the branches have their riſe 

muſt be untouched with lime. 
Be ſure you do not daub your twigs with too much 
lime, for that will give dillaſle to the birds, by let 
none want its proportion, or have any part left bare 
which ought to be touched, for as too much will deter 
them trom coming, fo too little will not hold them 
when they are there. Having ſo done, place your buſh 
in ſome quickſet or dead h near unto towns ends, 
back yards, old houſes or the like; for theſe are the 
reſort of ſmall birds in the ſpring time: in the ſummer 
and harveſt, in groves, buſhes, or white-thorn trees, 
quickſet near corn fields, fruit trees, flax and 
hemp lands: and in the winter about houſes, hovels, 
barns, ſtacks, or thoſe places where ſtand ricks of corn, 
or ſcattered chaff, Nc. 

As near as you can to any of thoſe haunts plant your 
lime buſh, and place yourſelf alſo at a convenient diſ- 
tance undiſcovered, imitating with your mouth ſeveral 
notes of birds, which you muſt learn by frequent prac- 
tice, walking the fields for that purpoſe very often, ob- 
ſerving the variety of ſeveral birds“ ſounds, eſpecially 
ſuch as they call one another by. 

Some have been ſo herein, that they could imi- 
tate the notes of twenty ſeveral forts of birds at leaſt, 
by which they have caught ten birds to another's one 
2 ignorant . aduſtry * 

you cannot attain it induſtry, mu | 

a bird-call, of which there are e — 

y to be made; ſome of wood, ſome of horn, ſome of 

cane, and the like. G 

Having learnt firſt how to uſe this call, you ſhould 

01 them light 

̃ you ſee them 

ſufficiently entangled ; neither is it requiſite to run for 

ons lingle bird, but let them alone tilt more come, for 
the fluttering is as good as a ſtale to entice them. 

This exerciſe you may uſe trom ſun- xiſing till ten 
3 in the morning, and from one till almoſt ſun- 

et. . 

You e ſmall birds only with time twigs, with- 
out the buſh. | 

Some have taken two hundred or three hundred fmall 


on your buſh, ſtep not out unto them ti 


were hemp cocks : upon the tops of half a ſcore lyin 
all round together, they hre fuck their twigs, nnd 


then have gone and beat that field, or the next to it, 
where they ſaw any birds, and commonly in ſuch fields 
there are infinite numbers of linnets and green-birds 
which are great lovers of hemp-ſeecd. | 

And they flying in ſuch vaſt flocks, have caught 
at one fall of them upon the cocks, eight dozen at a 
time, 

But to return, there is another way of taking birds, 
with lime-twigs, by placing near them a ſtale or two 
made of living baits, placing them aloft that they may 
be viſible to the birds the „ who will no ſooner 
be perceived, but every bird will come and gaze, won- 
dering at the ſtrangeneſs of the fight, and having no 
other convenient hghting place but where the hme- 
twigs are, you may take what number like of them. 
But the owl is a far better flale than the bat, being big- 
ger and more eaſily to be perceived; befides, he is ne- 
ver ſeen abroad, but he is followed and perſecuted by 
all the birds that are near. 

It you have not a living bat or owl, their ſæins will 
ſerve as well, ftuffed, and will laſt you twenty years; 
there are ſome have uſed an owl cut 1n wood natu- 
rally painted, with great ſucceſs. 


dnather Mthed of taking al! Her, of jmall binn with 


IRDLIME, 


In cold weather, that is in froft or ſnow, all forts of 
ſmall birds together in flocks, as larks, chaf- 
finches, linnets, gold-finches, yellow-hammers, bunt- 
* — * 5 

E, , perch on trees or buſhes, 
as well as 8 the . 

If they reſort about your houſe, or ad fields, 
then uſe birdlime that is well prepared and not too old ;- 
which order after the following manner : 

Put the birdlime into an earthen diſh, adding to it 
ſome freſh lard or — greaſe, putting one ounce of 
either to a er of a pound of birdlime, then fettir 
it over the fire, melt it gently together ; but you mull 
be ſure not to let it boil, which would take away the 
ſt h of the birdlime and ſpoil it. 

It being thus prepared, and you being furniſhed with 
a quantity of t- ears; cut the ſtraw about a foot 
long beſides the ears, and lime them for about fix inches 
from the bottom of the ears to the middle of the ſtraw ; 
the lime being warmed that it may run the thinner u 
the ſtraw, and therefore be the lels diſcernible, and li 
ble to be ſuſpected by the birds. 

Then go into the field, carrying with you a bag of 
chaff, and threſhed cars, which ſcatter around for the 
compals of twenty yards in width (this will be beft in 
a ſnowy ſeaſon) then ſtick tip the limed firaws with the 
ears leaning, or at the ends touching the ground, then 
retire from the place, and traverſe the ground all round 
about ; and by that means — diſturb che birds in their 
other haunts, and they will fly to the place where the 
chaff, Oc. has been ſcattered, and the limed ftraws ſet 


twigs about the bigneſs of ruſhes, and about three inches | up, and by pecking at the ears af corn, and finding that 
long, and have vr with them into a field where there they tick upon them, they will ſtraight-way mount up 


from the carth, and in their flight the bird limed ſtraws 
lyiug unde: their wings, will caufe them to fall, anJ.not 
(3 v | being 


| BIT 


. to Spe themſelves from the ſtraw, may | 
de ta 


en with eaſe. You muſt not go and take them up 
when you ſee five or fix entangled, for that may pre- 
vent you from taking as many dozen at a time. 

If the birds that fall, where your limed ſtraws are, 
be larks, do not go near them till they riſe of them- 
ſelves and fly in great flocks ; by this method ſome have 
caught ſive or fix dozen at a time, 

Some of theſe ſtraws may be laid nearer home, for 
taking finches, ſparrows, ycllow-hammers, Cc. which 
reſort near to houſes, and frequent barn-doors ; where 
they may be eaſily taken by the foregoing method. 

one performed this in the morning, take away 
all the limed ears, that ſo the birds may feed boldly, 
and not be diſturbed or frighted againſt next morning, 
and in the afternoon bait the ſame place with freſh 
chaff and cars of corn, and let them reſt till the next 
morning; and then having ſtuck up freſh limed wheat- 
ears, repeat your morning birding recreation. . 

BISHOPING, a term amongſt horſe-courſers, which 
they uſe for thoſe ſophiſtications they prattiſe to make an 
old horle appear young, and a bad one good, &c, 

BITCH, it ſhe grow not proud ſo ſoon as you would 
have her, ſhe may be made fo, by taking two heads of 
garlic, half a caſtor's ſtone, the juice of creſſes, and 
about twelve Spaniſh flies or cantharides, all which boil 
together in a pipkin which holds a pint, with ſome 
mutton, and make broth thereof; give her ſome twice 
or thrice, and ſhe will infallibly grow proud; the ſame 
pottage given to a dog' will make him defirous of copu- 

ation. 

Again, when ſhe is lined and with puppy, you muſt 
not let her hunt, for that will make her caſt her whelps, 
but let her walk up and down the houſe and court un- 
confined, and never lock her up in,her kennel, for ſhe 
is then impatient for food, and therefore you muſt make 
her ſome broth once a day, 

If you will ſpay your E.. it muſt be done before 
ever ſhe has a litter of whelps, and in ſpaying her, take 
not out all the roots or ſtrings of the veins, for in ſo 
doing, it will much prejudice her reins, and hinder her 
ſwiftneſs ever after ; whereas by leaving ſome behind 
it will make her much ſtranger and more hardy; but 
whatever you do, ſpay her not when ſhe is proud, for 
that will endanger her life, but it may be done fifteen 
days after; though the beſt time of all is when the 
whelps are ſhaped within her, 

For the reſt. d Docs, and chorfing of them. 

BITT, or Hoxss-B1TT, in general, fignihes the 
whole machine of all the iron appurtenances of a bri- 
dle; as the bitt-mouth, the branches; the curb, the ſe- 
vil-holes, the tranchefil, and the croſs chains: but it 
often ſignifies only the bitt-mouth in particular. 

BIT I'-MOUTH, is a piece of iron forged ſeveral 
ways, in order to be put into a horſe's mouth, to keep 
it in ſubjection. | 

Of theſe bitt-mouths, ſome are ſingle cannon mouths, 
ſome are cannon mouths with an upſet, or mounting 
liberty ; {ome ſcatch mouths, ſome mouths aſter the 
form of a barge, ſome with two long turning olives, and 
ſeveral other forts; all wich different liberties for the 
tongue, or without liberty, 


BlT 


But all bitt-mouths ought ſtill to be proportioned to 
the mouth of the horſe, according as it is more or leſs 
cloven and wide, or more or leſs ſenſible and tender ; 


according as the tongue and 15 are higher or flatter, 


and as the palate is more or leſs fleſhy ; obſerving with 
all, that it the horſe be old, the palate will always have 
but little fleſh upon it. 

A bitt-mouth all of a-piece, without a joint in the 
middle, is called by the French, a bitt that preſſes de 
'entier. See BARS. 

BITTS : the iron which is put into a horſe's mouth, 
is called a bitt, or bitt-mouth; in the middle whereof 
there is always an arched ſpace, for the lodging of the 
tongue; which is called the —— It is the opinion 
of the Duke of Newca/tle, that as little iron as poſſible, 
ſhould be put into a horſe's mouth : and we ſeldom uſe 
any other than ſnaffles, cannon mouths jointed in the 
middle, cannon with a faſt-mouth, and cannon with a 
port mouth, either round or jointed. 


As for the bitts in uſe, beſide the ſnafle, or ſmall 


watering bitt, there is the cannon-mouth jointed in the 

middle, which always preſerves a horſe's mouth whole 

and found ; and though the tongue ſuſtains the whole 

effort of it, yet it is not ſo ſenſible as the bars; which 

are ſo delicate, that they feel its preſſure through the 

— and thereby obey the leaſt motion of the rider's 
1 

The larger it is towards the ends fixed to the branches, 
the gentler it will be, We ſhould make uſe of . this 
mouth to a horſe as long as we can; that is, if with a 
ſimple cannon-mouth we can draw from a horſe all the 
obedience he is capable of giving, it will be in vain to 
give him another ; this being the very beſt of all, 

The cannon with a faſt mouth is all of one piece, and 
only kneed in the middle, to give the tongue. freedom, 
It is proper to ſecure thoſe mouths that chack or beat 
upon the hands; it will fix their mouths, becauſe it 
reſts always in one place; fo that deadening the ſame, 
in a manner, thereby, the horſe loſes his apprehenſive- 
neſs, and will ſoon reliſh this bitt-mouth better than the 
laſt ; which being jointed in the middle, reſts unequally 
upon the bars, this however becauſe not jointed in the 
middle, is more rude. The middle of this bitt ſhould 
be a little more forward, to give the more play to .the 
horſe's tongue; and the bitt ſhould reſt rather on the 
_ or outſides of the bars, than upon their very 
ridges, 
he fourth ſort is called, the cannon-mouth with 
the liberty ; after the form of a . neck. When 
a horſe's mouth is too large, ſo that the thick neſs there - 
of ſupports the mouth of the bitt, that it cannot work 
its eftetts on the bars, this liberty will a little diſengage 
it, and ſuffer the mouth of the bitt to come at, and reſt 
upon, his gums ; which will make him ſo much the 
lighter upon the hand. 

The port-moyth, is a cannon, with an upſet or 


mountain liberty; proper for a horſe with a good 


mouth, but a large tongue working its effects upon the 
lips and cor and becauſe the tongue is diſengaged, 
it will ſubject the horſe that hath high bars, = in 
ſome degree ſenſible, This uſeful bitt, if well made, 


will never hurt a horſe's head. 
1 | The 


BIT 


The ſcatch- mouth, with an upſet or mountain liberty, 
is ruder than a cannon - mouth, becauſe not fully fo 
round, but more edged ; and preferable to them in one 
reſpect; which is, that thoſe parts of a cannon-mouth 
to whicl: the branches are faſtened, iſ not well rivetted, 
are _ to {lip ; but the ends of a ſcateh- mouth can 


never lail, becauſe of their being over lapped; and |} 


therefore much more ſecure for vicious and ill-natured 
hories. 

Ma. PiG6naTEL's cannon- mouth with the liberty, is 
proper for a horſe with a large tongue and round bars, 
as being only ſupported a little by his lips, Care ſhould 
be had, never to work a horſe with one rein, as long as 
he has one of theſe bitt-mouths. The deſcription Sir 
WILLIAM Hops gives of this bitt is, that it has a gen- 
tle falling and moving up and down; and the liberty 
ſo low as not to hurt the horſe's mouth ; and certainly 
the beſt bitt for horſes that have any thing ot a big 
tongue, 

me are of opinion, that the beſt way to fit a horſe 
exactly with a bitt, is to have a great many bitts by 
them, and change till they hit the right: but at firſt, 
be ſure to let him have a gentle one; and be rightly 
lodged in his mouth, ſo as not to frumple his . or 
to reſt upon his tuſhes: then let him be mounted, and 
ul led two or three ſteps back; whereby you will know 
if his head be firm, if he performs frankly, or only 
obeys with reluftancy ; that ſo you may give him an- 
other bitt, which may gain his conſent. If he inclines 
to carry low, you afe not to give a liberty for the 
tongue, which will riſe too high; for that by tickling 
his palate, would bring his head down between his legs. 
Note, that large curbs, if they be round, are always :noſt 


gentle, 


BITE oz Brviss In a Horsz ; the Cure 

Take of calamine quenched in white wine, two 
drachms, one ounce of the juice of houſeleck, two 
ounces of the ſeed of mallows, and one ounce of Venice 
treacle ; make the whole up into balls, as large as wal- 
nuts, and give them in a quarter of a pint of tallad oil; 
at the ſame time apply a plaiſter of hemlock and bar- 
row-pig's greale well ſtamped and mixed together, 
— is for a week, and it will have its deſired ef- 

ect. | 

Bite of venomous animals in ſheep ; the Cure— 

Simmer over a gentle fire, in half a pint of aqua vitz, 
a ſmall handtul « bruiſed rue and the like quantity of 
{mallage ; apply it poultice-wiſe to the wound, and give 
the _ firained off to the ſheep to drink. 

ITE of a mad dog, in {wine ; a Remedy 

Diſſolve a handful of bay-falt in a pint of man's urine 
and a little foot ; beat theſe together with the yolk of 
two eggs, and bathe the wound therewith ; then lay on 
a plaiiter of turpentine, mithridate, and bees-wax, and 
give the {wine ſome verjuice warm to drink. 

BITTERN, the name of a bird of the heron-kind ; 
in Engliſh, butterbump, and mire-drum. It builds on 
the ground, and lays hve or fix eggs, which are roundiſh, 
and of a greeniſh white, When wounded and going to 
be taken, ſtrikes at the perſon's eyes, and ought carefully 
to be guarded againſt, a 

BLACK, udo, or COAL-ELACK, is the colour of 


| 


BL A” 


| a hotſe that is of a deep, ſhining, and lively black, 


Horſes entirely black, are accounted dull, but thoſe 
with a white foot or white ſpots in their forehead, are 
more alert and ſprightly. f 

BLACK-BIRD ; this bird is known by all perſons. 

She makes her neſt many times when the woods are 
ull of ſnow, which happens very often inthe begin- 
ning of March ; and builds it upon the ſtumps of trees, 
by ditch- ſides, or in a thick hedge; being at no cer- 
tainty, like other birds: the outſide of her neſt is made 
with dry graſs and moſs, and little dry ſticks and roots 
of trees; and the daubs all the infide with a kind of 
clayey earth; faſhioning it ſo round, and forming it ſo 
handiome and ſmooth, that a man cannot mend it. 

They breed three or tour times a year, according as 
they lofe their neſts ; for if their neſts are taken away, 
they breed the looner ; the young ones are brought up 
with almoſt any meat whatſoever. 

This bird fings about three months in the year, or 
four at moſt, though his ſong is worth nothing; but if 
he be taught to whiſtle, he is of ſome value, it being 
very loud, though coarſe; ſo that he is ft for a large 
place, not a chamber, 

When black-birds, thruſhes, Cc. are taken old and 
wild, and are to be tamed, mix ſome of their kind 
among them, putting them into cages of three or tour 
yards ſquare, in which place divers troughs, filled, ſome 
with hawes, ſome with hemp ſeed, and ſome with wa- 
ter; ſo that the tame teaching the wild to eat, and the 
wild finding ſuch a change, and alteration of food, it 
will, in —.— or fourteen days, make them grow very 
fat, and fit for the uſe of the kitchen. 

BLACK-LEGS, a name given in Lincolnſhire, to a 
diſeaſe frequent among calves and ſheep, which in many 

rts of England, is called the dropſy or puffing up of the 

in, It is a kind of jelly that ſettles in their legs and 
neck, and proceeds from too great a degree of moiſture 
in their food, which getting between the kin and fleſh, 
cannot be evacuated by — iration, and fo corrupting, 
cauſes the rot.— Jo cure which, clip off the wool near 
the ſwelled part, and ſlit the ſæin 42 an inch; then 
dip a tent of linen in oil of ſpike, and put it in; this 
being twice or thrice repeated, will draw the whole of 
the water away. This done, ſteep an ounce of regulus 
of antimony in a pint of ale, with a little ſpice called 
grains, and ſome brown ſugar, of which, give a quarter 
of a pint each morning as warm as convenient. 

BLapber ANGLING, is as much tor diverſion as uſe, 
It is generally practiſed in large ponds, with an ox's 
bladder, and a bait fixed on an armed hook, or a ſnap- 
hook. The quick riſing of the bladder aiter it has been 
* under water, never fails to ſtrike the fiſh as ef- 
ectually as a rod; and let him firuggle as much as he 
will the bladder always ſecures him. See ANGLING. 

BLADDER anp K1Dxtys Of A HorsE : when the 
back and loins are weak, and there is a difficulty of 
ſtaling, with a general faintneſs, loſs of appetite, and 
deadneſs of the eyes; when the urine is thick, foul, 
and ſometimes bloody, you may then be aflured that 
his kidneys and bladder are diſordered. 

Rowelling and bleeding are the firſt remedies ; theſe 
will prevent inflammations, and hinder the progreſs — 
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the fever, for a fever generally attends theſe diſorders, | and cloudy, gentles and caddis are beſt ; about two feet 


to which you muſt alternately adminiſter the following 
diuretic and ſtrengthening balls; and if a clyſter is 


necefſary, you may uſe the one ſubjoined. A diuretic 


medicine is | 

Take Straſburg tine, and Venice ſoap, of 
each one ounce, nitre fix drachms, powdered myrrh 
two drachms; make theſe into a ball with honey, and 
wall it down with any proper liquid. Or, 

Take of Caltile foap 
ſmall, and add two ounces of dialthæ; incorporate 


theſe; and make them up into balls as large as 4 


5 7 When you find the horſe afflicted as aforeſaid, 
diſſolve one of them in a pint of ale, and give it him 


- as hot as he can bear it, and it will force a paſlage for 
the urine without much difficulty. — This is alſo good 


for the (tone and gravel in the kidneys. The following 


18 a ſtrengthening ball, | 


Take fal prunella half an ounce, ſpermaceti, fix 
drachms, and Lucatelli's balſam one ounce ; if the 
urine 1s bloody, add half an ounce of japan earth ; 
mix theſe into a ball with honey, and walh it down 


with a decoction of marſhmallows, or other proper 


liquid. The Clyſter is as follows : 

Lake of jalap two drachms, juniper and ber- 
nes each a handful, bruiſe them and boil them in two 
quarts of mallow decoQion; then ſtrain off, and mix, 
by degrees, Barbadoes aloes two ounces, and Venice 
turpentine two ounces, beat up with the yolks of two 
eggs: when mixed as directed, add a pint of linſeed 
oi 

BLAIN, a diſtemper incident to beaſts, being a 
bladder growing on the root of the tongue, . 
the windpipe, which ſwells to ſuch à pitch as to ſtop 
the breath. It comes by great chafing and heating of 
the ſtomach, and is perceived by the beaſt's gaping and 


| holding out his tongue, and foaming at the mouth. 


To cure it, caſt the beaſt, take forth his tongue, 


and then ſlitting the bladder, waſh it gently with vinegar 


and a little ſalt. 

BLAZE. Ser STAR and WnrTte-Face. 

BLAZES. It is a notion, that thoſe horſes that 
have white faces or blazes, if the blazes be divided 
in the middle, croſsways, is the mark of an odd diſ- 
poſition, 

BLEAK, and BLEAK-FI8HING : ſome call this a 
freſh water ſprat, or river ſwallow, becauſe of its 
continual motion; and others will have this name to 
--- "pox the whitiſh colour, which is only under the 

y. x 
It is an eager fiſh, caught with all forts of worms 


| bred on trees or plants; as alſo with flies, paſie, and 
' ſheep's blood, We ; TY 


And they may be angled for with half a ſcore hooks 
at once, if they can be all faſtened on: he will alſo 
in the evening take a natural, or artificial fly; but it 
the day be warm and clear, no bait fo good for him as 
the ſmall fly at top of the water: which he will take at 
any time of the day, eſpecially in the evening: and in- 
deed there are no fiſh yield better ſport to a young an- 


gler than theſe ; for they are ſo eager that they will 


leap out of the water for a bait : but it the day be cold 


twelve ounces, ſcrape it very 


— 


, - 
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under water. 3 
There is another 0 ing bleak, which is 
whipping them in a bode, or * bank · ſide, in hell 
water, in a ſummer's evening, with a hazel top, above 
five or fix feet long, and a line twice the length of the 
rod: but the bet method is with a drabble ; which is, 
tie eight or ten ſmall hooks a-croſs « hne, two inches 
above one another, the biggeſt hook the lowermoſt 
whereby you may ſometimes take a better fiſh) and 
bait them with gentles, flies, or ſome ſmall red worms; 
by which means you may take half a dozen, or more at 

a time. 
BLEEDING at the noſe in horſes. This hap- 
ns more eſpecially in young horſes, in conſequence 
of the abundance of blood, that through the free paſ- 


ſage of the large veins, aſcends into the head; and, 


patfing to the thin veins within the noſtrils, either 
y its violent motion forces them, or by its corroſive 
quality eats them aſunder ; though it ſometimes 5 
pens a blow or violent ſtraining, To 

which, | 

Take the Juice of nettles, mixed with loaf-ſugar, 
and ſquirt it upon the horſe's noſtrils, ufing at 
convenient times to burn under his noſe, ftorax, 
frankincenſe, or linen di in aqua vitze, in a 
chafing-diſh ; the fume of which will oblige the blood 
to retreat: or inſtead of nettle-juice, you may uſe 
that of garlic, blowing up after it, powder of dried rhu- 
barb. See BLOOD-LETTING. 

BLEMISH, a hunting term; uſed when the hounds, 
or beagles, finding where the chaſe has been, make a 
proffer to enter, but return. 

BLEND-WATER, called alſo Morznoven, a 
diſtemper incident to black cattle, comes either from 
the blood, from the yellows, or from the ch 
of ground. In order to cure it, take bole-ar- 
moniac, and as much charcoal duſt as will fill an 
egg-ſhell, a good quantity of the inner bark of 
an oak, dried and powdered, by pounding the whole 
together, and give it to the beaſt in a quart of new milk, 
and a pint of earning. 

BLEYNE or BLEYME, an inflammation ariſing 
from bruiſed blood between the horſe's fole and the 


| bone of the foot, towards the heel: of thele there are 


three ſorts, the firſt being bred in ſpoiled wrinkled feet, 
with narrow heels, are uſually ſeated in the inward or 
weakeſt quarter. In this cafe the hoof muſt be pared, 
and the matter let out; then let wil de merveille be 

ured in, and the hoof be charged with a remolade of 
boot and tu ine — The ſecond fort, befides the 
uſual ſymptoms of the firſt, infeds the griſtle, and 
muſt be extirpated, as in the cure of a quitter bone, 
giving the horſe every day, moiſtened bran, with two 
ounces of liver of antimony, to divert the courſe of the 
humours, and purify the blood. — The third fort of 
bleymes, is occafioned by ſmall ſtones and gravel be- 
tween the ſhoe and the fole. In this caſe the foot muſt 
be pared, and the matter, if 2 let out, if there be 
no matter, then the bruiſed muſt be taken out, 
but if there be matter, the ſore muſt be dreſſed like the 
prick of a nail, Ser Hoor Cast. 1 
a OON 
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and their kennels muſt be kept ſweet and dry. 
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BLINDNESS ix Hoxsss, may be thus diſcerned: 
the walk, or ſtep of a blind horſe, is always uncertain 
and unequal : ſo that he dares not ſet down his feet 
boldly, when led in one's hand : but if the ſame horſe 
be mounted by an expert horſeman, and the horſe of 
himſelf be a horſe of metal, then the fear of the 
ſpurs will make him go reſolutely and freely, fo that 
his blindneſs can hardly be perceived. 

Another mark by which you may know a horſe that 
bas loſt his ſight, is, that when he hears any body enter 
the ſtable, he will prick up his ears, and move them 
backwards and forwards: the reaſon is, that a vigorous 
horſe having loſt his ſight, miſtruſts every thing, and 
is continually in alarm at the leaſt noiſe that he hears. 

Moox BLIND, denotes horſes that loſe their fight 
at certain times of the moon's age: to cure which, 
take half an ounce of lapis calaminaris, heat it red hot, 
and quench it in a quarter of a pint of plantain water 
or 9 wine: to this add half a drachm ot aloes, and a 
if ntul of camphor, in powder ; and letting them diſ- 

lve, drop part of it into the eyes of the horſe. 

BLOCK, (in Falconry) is the perch upon which 
they place the hawk. It ought to be covered with 
cloth. 

BLOOD-HOUND, is of all colours ; but for the 
generality of a black brown, and reddiſh in ſeveral 

laces, eſpecially upon the breaſt and cheeks : they 
ve long, thin, hanging down ears, and differ from 
other dogs only in their cry and —— 

Being ſet on by the voice or word of their keeper, to 
ſeek about for game, and having found it, they will 
never leave off the purſuit, until it be tired ; nor will 
they change it for any other freſh game that they meet 
with; and they are obſerved to be very obedient to 
their maſters, 

| Theſe hounds are of that property, that they do not 
only keep to their game while hving, but it being by 
any acci wounded, or killed, will find it out; and 
that by the ſcent of the blood ſprinkled here and there 
__ the 1.— which was ſhed in its purſuit ; by 
ich means deer-ftcalers are often found out. 

The blood-hound differs little or . quality 
from vhe Sco/tiſh ſluth- hound, èxcepting that they are 
of a larger fize, and not always of one and the fame co- 
lour ; for they are ſometimes red, ſanded, black, 
white, ſpotted, and of all colours with other hounds ; 
but moſt commonly either brown or red. 

They ſeldom bark, except in their chaſe; and are 
attentive to the voice of their leader. 

Thoſe that are white are ſaid to be quickeſt ſcented, 
and ſureſt noſed, and therefore are beſt for the hare ; 
the black ones are beſt for the boar, and the red for the 
hart and roe. N 
Thougli this is the opinion of ſome, yet others differ 
from them, becauſe their coſour (eſpecially the latter) 
is too hke the game , hunt; although there can be 
nothing certain collected from their colour; but indeed 
the black hound is the hardier, and better able to en- 
dure the * than * white ones. 

; muſt be till they hunt; yet are ro be 
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There is ſome difficulty in diſtinguiſhing a hound of 


an excellent ſcent ; but ſome are of opinion, that the 
ſquare and flat noſe is the beſt ſign of it; likewiſe a 
{mail head. having all his legs of equal lengths, his 
breaſt not deeper than his belly, and his back plain to 
his tail ; his eyes quick, his ears hanging long, his tail 
nimble, and the beak of his noſe always to the earth: 
and eſpecially ſuch as are moſt filent and bark leaſt. 

You may now conſider the various diſpoſitions of 
hounds, in the finding out of their beaſt, 

Some are of that nature, that when they have found 
the game, they will ſtand ſtill till the huntſman comes 
up; to whom, in filence, by their face, eye, and tail, 
they ſhew the game; others, when they have found 
the toot-ſteps, go forward without any voice, or either 
ſhew of ear or tail : another fort, when they have 
found the footings of the beaſt, prick up their ears a 
little, and either bark or wag their tails; and others 
will wag their tails, and not move their ears. 

Again, there are ſome that do none of theſe : but 
wander up and down, barking about the ſureſt marks, 
and confounding their own foot-{teps with thoſe of the 
beaſt they hunt: or elſe forſake the way, and ſo run 
back again to the firſt head ; but when they ſee the 
hare, are afraid, not daring to come near her, except 
ſhe ſtart firſt. 

Theſe, with others who hinder the cunning labour 
of their colleagues, truſting to their feet, and running 
before their betters, deface the beſt mark, or elſe hunt 
counter, and take up with any falſe ſcent, inſtead of the 
true one; or, never forfake the highways, and yet have 
not learnt to be ſilent. 

To theſe alſo may be added, thoſe which cannot dif. 
cern the footing, or pricking of the hare, yet will run 
with ſpeed when they fe her ; purſuing her very —_ 
at the firſt, and afterwards tire, or hunt lazily, A 
theſe are not to be admitted into a kennel of hounds. 

But on the dr” wor: + thoſe hounds which are 
when they have found a hare, make ſhew thereof to the 
huntſman, by running more ſpeedily ; and with geſ- 
ture of head, eyes, cars, and tail, winding to the form, 
or hare's muſe, never give over proſecution with a 
good _ They have good hard feet and ſtately 
omachs. J 
And whereas the nature of the hare is ſometimes to 
leap, and make 5 * lometimes to tread ſoftly, 
with a very ſmall! impreſſion in the earth: or ſometimes 
to lie down, and even to leap or jump out and into her 
own form, the poor hound is io much the more bufied 
and troubled to retain the ſmall ſcent of her pricki 
that ſhe leaves behind her, in which caſe it is requiſite 
that you aſſiſt the hound, not only with voice, eye, and 
band, but with a ſeaſonable tune allo, for in froſty 
weather the ſcent freezes with tae earth, fo that there 
is no certainty of hunting till it thaws, or that the fun 
riſe. 

In like manner, if a great deal of rain fall between 
the ſtarting of the hare and time of hunting, it is not 
icht to hunt till the water be dried up; for the dr 
difperſe the ſcent of the hare; and dry weather col 
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the heat of the weather conſumeth the ſcent ; and the 
nights being then but ſhort, the hare travelleth not far, 
feeding only in the morning and evening: beſides, the 
fragrancy of flowers and herbs then growing, flattens 
. diminiſhes the ſcent the hounds are guide 4 

The beſt time for hunting with thele hounds, is in 
Autumn; becauſe then the former odours are weaken- 
ed, and the earth barer than at other times. 

Theſe hounds do not only chaſe their game while it 
lives, but after it is dead allo, by any manner of caſu- 
alty, make to the place where it lies ; having in this 
place a ſure and infallible guide; that is, the ſcent and 
avour of the blood, ſprinkled here and there upon the 
ground; for whether the beaſt is wounded and lives, 
and eſcapes the hands of the huntſman, or if it be 


killed, and carried quite out of the park, (if there do 


but remain ſome marks ot blood ſhed) theſe dogs, with 
no leſs facility and eaſineſs than greedineſs, will diſco- 
ver the ſame by its ſcents, carrying on their purſuit 
with agility a ſwiftneſs ; upon which account they 
deſerve the name of blood-hounds. | 

And if a piece of fleſh be ſubtilely ſtolen and cunning- 
ly conveyed away, although all caution imaginable is 
uſed, to prevent all appearance of blood, yet thele kind 
of dogs, by natural inſtinct, will purſue deer-ftealers, 
ways and crooked meanders, till they 
have found them out; and ſo effeQtually as that they 
can diſcover, ſeparate, and pick them out from a great 
number of perſons; nay, they will cull them out, 
though they intermix with the greateſt throng. 

BLOOD, a diſtemper in the backs of cattle, which 
as if he drew his head afide, or 
alter him. In order to cure it, you ſhould lit the 


length of two points uuder his tail, and let him 


bleed well; but if he bleeds too much, knit his tail 
next the body, and then bind ſalt and nettles bruiſed 
into it. 

BLOOD-LETTING, the figns or indications of 
blood-letting in a horſe, are theſe : his eyes will look 


red, and his veins ſwell more than ordinary; he will 


alſo have an itching about his mane and d be 
continually rubbing them, and ſometimes Will ſhed 
ſome ot his hair; or he will peel about the roots of his 
ears, in the places where the head-ſtall of the bridle 
hes ; his urine will be red and high-coloured, and his 
dung black and hard, likewiſe if he has red inflamma- 
tions, or little bubbles on his back, or does not digeſt 
his meat well ; or if the white of his eye is yellow, or 
the inſide of his upper or nether lip be fo, theſe are 
ſigns that he ſtands in need of K 

The propereſt time for bleeding horſes, is in the 
winter and cool months, from January to Fuly ; (but in 
July and Auguſt, by realon the dog days are then predo- 
minant, it is not good, but only in caſe of neceſſity) 


and fo from Auguft to January again. 


As to the manner of bleeding; you muſt never take 
ſo much blood from a colt as from an older horſe, and 
but a fourth part as much from a yearling foal ; you 
muſt alſo have regard to the age and' ſtrength of the 
horſe, and before you bleed him, let him be moderately 
chafed and exerciſed, reſting a day before, and three 


| 


days after it, not torgetting that April and October are two 


| 
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rincipal ſeaſons for that purpoſe ; ard he will alſo 
bleed the better, if be be let to drink before he is 
blooded, ſo that he be not heated. | 
Then tie him up early in the morning to the rack 
without water or combing, leſt his ſpirits be too much 
agitated, and draw with a pair of fleams of a reaſonable 
breadth, about three pounds of blood, and leave him 
tied to the rack. | 
During the operation, put your finger in his mouth 


and tickle him in the roof, — him chew, and 


moving his chaps, which will force him to ſpin forth: 
and when you find he has bled enough, rub his body 
well over with it, but eſpecially the Sos he 1s blooded 
on, and tie him up to the rack tor an hour or two, leſt 
he bleed afreſh: for that will turn his blood. F 
Mr. LawRENCE ſays, that the well-known uſe of 
bleeding, is in all cafes of inflammation, or with the 
intent of prevention, in cholie, ſuppreſſion of urine, 
ſtrains, blows, or other accidents. Phlebotomy, in 
{mall quantities, is ſometimes recurred to in weak and 
impoveriſhed habits, in order to remove the lentor of 
the blood, and invigorate the circulation; buf in in- 
flammatory fever, it is the ſheet-anchor, without the 
help of which, it would be totally impoſſible for na- 
ture, human or brute, to outride the ſtorm, Many are 
loſt, tor want of timely or ſufficient bleeding in in- 
flammatory caſes, The quantity even of four or five 
quarts, may be ſafely taken, at one time, from a large, 
robuſt, and plethoric horſe, ſhould the exigence of the 
cale demand a very conſiderable evacuation, Upon 
ordinary occaſions, the portion is between one and two 
quarts, by meaſure; I repeat, by meaſure, becauſe 
notwithſtanding, ſcarce a veterinary writer fince the 
days of SOLLEYSEL, has failed ag. ainſt the 
beaſtly and dangerous practice of drawing off a horſe's 
blood at random, and by gueſs upon a dunghill, like 
water from a water-but, yet the ſame race of hard- 
headed idiots, into whole care we ſtill wiſely commit 
the health of our horſes, continue the enormity. The 
pulſe of a horſe in full health, and not under the influ. 
ence of alarm, makes from thirty-fix (Dr. HALs's 
ſtatement) to perhaps forty-five ſtrokes in a minute; a 
late writer on the | wax ſays a horſe with a pulſe 
as high as fifty, may be well, and free from fever; but 
we have reaſon either to ſuppoſe him in an error, or 
that the pulſe in horſes is an uncertain criterion. The 
ſtrokes may be felt by gently preſſing the temporal ar- 
tery, or the car, or the carotid arteries on each fide the 
neck, or thoſe near the heart, or within the legs, and 
they have been found during the higheſt degree of in- 


flammation, and great pain, to amount to one hundred 


and twenty in a minute, | F 

The old writers, who were unacquainted with the 
circulation, and of courſe expected peculiar benefits 
from local bleedings, named thirty-one veins in the 
horſe's body, at which he might be bled ; to wit, the 
two temple-veins; the eye-veins, beneath the eyes; the pa- 
late-veins, in the mouth; theneck-veins; the plate-veins, 


in the breaſt ; the fore-arm-veins ; the ſhackle-veins, 


before; the toe-veins, before; the fide, or flank · veins; 
the tail-vein; the haynch-veins ; the hough-veins ; the 
ſhackle-veins, behind; and the toe-veins, behind. But 
| as 
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n from the inceſſant rotatory motion of the blood, 
bleeding cannot have a partial, but only the general 
effect o diminiſhing quantity, and of making more 
ſpace in the veſlels, it watters but little, from what 
vein blood be taken, any farther than the neck-veins 
are moſt convenient for the purpoſe, and therefore had 
always better be uſed. i 

It were to be wiſhed, that the old, rude, Patagoman 
method, of forcibly driving a ſharp inſtrument into the 
body of a horſe, with a club, or blood-ftick, could be 
totally aboliſhed ; but there certainly is ſome 3 
in the caſe, at leaſt with common operators. 
veterinary ſurgeons in general, the practice has ceaſed, 
but the uſe of the {pring-fleam is ſlill attended with in- 
convenience; and a gentleman in the habit of bleeding 
horſes, ſays, that he can perform the operation eaſieſt 
and beſt, with a common {mall lancet, Every one 
acquainted with horſes, knows enough of the inconve- 
niences arid dangers of the ancient method; ſometimes 
a horſe is ſtruck ineffeQually half a dozen times, flip- 
ping his head aſide at every ſtroke, until the ſeventh, 
when the buſineſs is done, too effeQtually, and the 
vein divided, an artery or perhaps a tendon wounded ; 
. ſhould the operation be upon the plate, or thigh- veins, 
ſuch an accident might be fatal. 

The moſt proper part of the neck to which to app! 
the lancet, is about a hand's breadth from the bg 
and one inch below the branching, or joining of the 
vein, which runs from the lower jaw, and which will 
appear full by pony the main branch ; the integu- 
ments alſo are thinneſt thereabouts. In caſe, from the 
folly of frequent blood-letting, the neck of the horſe 
ſhould be covered with ſcars, it is then better to have 
recourſe elſewhere, and an operator ſhould accuſtom 
himſelf to bleed on either fide indifferently. We have 
the authority of Mr. CLarKe, for adviſing that a liga- 
ture be never made until (ſuppoſing the horſe upon Pris 
legs) the orifice be opened, and even then it will fre- 
quently be needleſs, and as the preſſure of the finger 
will in general occafion the blood to flow ſufficiently 
free. I have ſeen ligatures made ſo exceſſive hard b 
— ſmiths, that the patients have been nearly ſuf. 
ocated, and there are inſtances 1 of horſes abſo- 

: , from the ban- 
dage being long continued upon fech, which from ill 
ulage were {hy at the operation of bleeding. When a 
horte's head may be tied up to the rack, pinning the 
onfice is ſeldom neceſſa on if it muſt needs be pin- 
ned, care. ought to be taken that the ſkin be not drawn 


With 
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. 
copied him; but Mr. CLARK x obſerves, that the blood 
of horſes which labour hard generally appears of a 
dark iſh or deep red, and ſometimes with a thick yel- 
low or buff cruſt; and that the blood of a fick horſe 


| will often have the appearance of one in full health, 


and vice ved. 

BLOOD-SPAVIN. S Sravix. 

BLOOD IN HORSES, 7m fawih. If a horſe hap- 

ns to bleed exceſſively, fo that, if not timely 2 
he may be weakened, or otherwiſe endangered, ute the 
tollowing packs Þ | 

Take the wool of a hare or coney; dip it in vinegar, 
and then ſtrew upon it the powder of calcined egg 
ſhells, and apply it to the place; or you may, for 
want of the former, dip it in nettle-juice and bay-falr, 
or apply to the wound or ſorrance a poultice of hemlock 
and the bark of elder.root. Or, 

Take aloes hepatic and olibanum, of each half an 
onnce, and the wool of an old hare; bruiſe them with 
the white of an egg, and ſpread them on cotton-wool, 
binding them to the place, and there ſuffering them to 
continue till ſuch time as you find the blood is turned 
back, and the film knit together, which will be within 
the ſpace of two or three days. Or, 

Take hare or rabbit's wool, and fill the cut or lit 
full of it: ſo hold it to with your hand, or bind it faſt 
with ſome ſtring ; then burn the upper leather of an 
old ſhoe, and take the aſhes of it and ſlrew among the 
wool, and that will ſtay the bleeding ; but let it he on 
twenty-four hours before you take it off; then take a 
little wax, honey, turpentine, ſwine's greaſe, and 
wheat flour, ſet them all on the fire, and let them boil 
gently ; ſtir and blend them together, then take them 

rom the fire, and uſe them at your leiſure. And, if 
there be a cut of any deepneſs, lay in a tent of flax or 
linen cloth dipped in the ſalve, but lay a plaiſter of the 
ſame over it; ſo let it lie on twenty - ſour hours; then 
remove it, and that is enough; it will heal it for cer - 


tain. 

BLOODY-HzetLiep-Cocx. S HerLen, 

EBuLtition oF ThE BLOOD, A diſeaſe in horſes 
which proceeds from want of exerciſe, and gives riſe 
— outward ſwellings, frequently miſtaken for the 

in. 

BLOOD RUNNING ITCH happens to an horſe 
by an inflammation ot the blood, being over-heated by 
hard riding, or other hard, labour. It gets between the 
ſkin and the fleſh, and makes a horſe to rub, ſcrub, 
and bite himſelf ; which, if let alone too long; will 


too far from the vein, ſo as to admit the blood between | turn to a mange, and is very inſectious to any, horſe 
the ſkin and fleſh, which fre uently happens, pro- | that ſhall be nigh him; and the cures both for this and 


ducing ſuppuration, and a ſwelled neck: another pre- 
caution of equal conſequence with any of the ſoregoing. 


is, that in caſe of accident in bleeding, the patient be im- 


ous. + | 
' BLOOD-SHOTTEN Evers, in Hogszs. Cure 


| N | Steep Roman vit riol in white Toſe-water, or for want of 
norant bunglers, which, their tediouſneſs and danger | that in lp 


mediately put into proper hands, if within the reach of 
ſuch, from a rational apprehenſion of the cures of ig- 


out ot queſtion, too often leave an indelible deſignation 

of the doctor upon the body of the horſe. 
SOLLEYSEL {peaks at large of the pr 

drawn from the appearace, colour, 


the blood in horſes, and 


> 


| thrice a-da 

| BEOO 

ſticks to be 

confiftence of | bread and 

leveral authors have 9 of blood to flow thither, When 
1 " 


the mange, beſides the general ones, of bleeding in the 
neck-vein, ſcraping him, and other things, are vari- 


ring-water, and wall the cyes with it twice or 


DY FLUX, ix Hoxsss: is a profuſion o 
bilious juices, which, being-diſcharged from the ſweet- 
gall-bladder, cauſes an irritation, and a 
there is 

blood 


BLO 
| blood diſcharged by the guts, the following powder 


may be given in warm pori-wine. 

Take cinnamon and tormentil-root of each half an 
ounce, ſaffron and cochineal of each two drachms. 
three ounces of powdered oyiter-{hells, contrayerva- 
_ root and Virginia ſnake-root, of each one ounce : when 
theſe are all well powdered, it is a ſufficient quantity 
for ſix papers ; two of which may be given every day 
in warm wine. Keep him well — y and give no 
hay for two or three hours alter the drink. 

Ia ſome caſes of the bloody-flux, the following clyſ- 
ter may be uſed with ſucceſs; Take a quart of forge- 
water, and boil in it four ounces of oak-bark, two 
ounces of tormentil-roots ; balauſtines and red-roſe 
leaves, of each a handful. To the ſtrained decoction 
add three ounces of diaſcordium, one ounce of mithri- 
date, and half a drachm of opium. Let this be inject- 
ed warm, and repeated as often as there is occaſion : if 
you are provided with a ſyringe that has a pretty large 

ipe, you may ſometimes add two ounces of French 

le, in powder or ſealed earth. | 
Hut, above all things, you are to avoid mixing oil or 

butter, or any other greaſy matter, with clyſters that 
are of this intention, as is common among farriers ; for 
theſe things are directly contrary to the nature of thoſe 
applications, and will not only render their operation 
ineffectual, but increaſe the diſeaſe, and, inſtead of 
aſtringing and fortifying the bowels, will weaken them 
by cauſing a greater relaxation of their fibres. 

Broopdy-Urins. The diſorder of ſtaling blood by 
horſes proceeds from various cauſes ; from over ſtrain- 
ing when at work; travelling in hot weather ; eating 
of green beetles upon the twigs or ſhrubs in the hedges, 
where the cattle brouze, or hot or ſpirituous herbs in 
the beginning of the graſs- ſeaſon; expoſed to the cold 
when he has been over-heated ; drinking too much 
water when put to hard exerciſe ; and may ſometimes 
proceed from. an ulceration of the kidneys, when they 
are worn and abraded by ſand or gritty matter, or by 
the acrimony and ſharpnefs of the corruption that pro- 
ceeds from the ulcer ; yet the moſt uſual cauſe of ſtaling 

blood happens, when the renal dutts have been over. 
diftended by any of the cauſes before-mentioned ; and 
blood, for the molt part, follows a too great profu- 
ſion of urine, though this is ſeldom attended to by far- 
riers. 

As to the eure, whether there be only a great profu- 
fion of urine, or a flux of the blood, it is to be per- 
Tormed chiefly by medicines that ſtrengthen and agglu- 

| tinate, and hikewiſe by ſuch things as will divert the 
humours another way, by opening the pores ; only, in 
cale of blood, a vein ſhould by all means be opened in 
the neck or breaſt, to. make as ſpeedy a revulſion as 
poſſible; becauſe this kind of hæmorrhage proves ſome- 
times fatal to horles, and that very ſuddenly. To 
cure which 

Aſter bleeding, a cooli 
chreſt, or fal- prunella, has 
convenient, as the 121 

Take ſal-prunella and ſal-polychreſt, of each one 
ounce ; veleres, in powder, two ounces; barley - water, 


urge, wherein ſal- poly- 
— diſſolved, will be very 


one quam; honey, half a pound; made N 
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given early in the morning for two or three days. 


r, 
Take rhubarb and jalap, in powder, of each balf 
an ounce ; ſalt of mire, one ounce; with a ſufficient 


quantity of honey and flour, make them into a ball, to 


be given as above; be careful that the horſes have 
warm maſhes of bran and water, during the operation 
of the phy ſic. ä 
But, if the flux of blood be violent, take two ounces 
of ſalt or ſugar of lead, and diſſolve it in a guart of vi- 
negar or verjuice; and apply it cold to his Freu. and 
it will ſtop it immediately, unleſs it proceeds from ſome 
prey large branch of an artery, and in that caſe, un- 
els the rupture be in the urinary paſſage, where it may 
be reached by a ſtyptic injection, it will ſoon prove 
mortal. If your horſe has got a fever, his feeding 
muſt be very moderate; if he has no other accident 
but a flux of urine, he may be indulged to feed ſome- 
what more liberally, and among his oats may be ſtrew- 
ed the ſeeds of melons, gourds, or white pop ies ; 
three or four of the heads of the ſaid poppies, with the 
leeds, may be cut to pieces, and boiled in his water, 
which will give it no diſagreeable taſte. You may alſo 
give him now and then half a-pint of ſweet-oil, for all 
thoſe things are very proper, and they will help to blunt 
the ſharpneſs of the urine ; but care muſt be taken not 
to let him drink too much water, but rather give it him 
the oftener, unleſs it be ſoltened in the manner direct 
ed: or any of the tollowing methods may be uſed at 
diſcretion, 0:44 
Take a quantity of that craneſbill which is called 
herb-robert, bruiſe it in a mortar, and ſprinkle it with 
red-port wine; when it is well maſhed, preſs out the 
Juice, and give a. quarter of a pint of it every night and 
morning. If three doſes do not perfectly ſtop the com- 
plaint, let the creature be blooded, and continue the 
medicine as before. Or, | 
Take of the herb called hart's-tongue, half a hand- 
ful; piony-roots ſliced, half an ounce; the juice of 
betony, half a pint; boil them in ſtale beer, and give 
them as hot as he 1s capable to endure, the liquid part 
only; and ſo continue to do in the morning faſting for 
a week together, and the defect will ceaſe, Or, | 
Take piony-graſs, ſcabious, and camomile, of each 
a pugil or half a bandful, bruiſe cloves or cinnamon; 
boil theſe in a quart of vinegar or verjuice, and give 
hot to the beaſt taſting with a drenching-horn, a pint 
in a morning, and, it you fec this ſtops it not, give 
three or tour mornings the like quantity ; or give him 
a diſhful of the curds of runnet in a quart of milk, and 
let him faſt four hours, Or, | 
Take ſhepherd's-purſe, and a little cinnamon, boil. 
it in two pints of red wine; ſo give it to the beaſt, 
Some take a loach, and put it down the throat quick. 
Or take blood-wort, ſhepherd's-purſe, or knot-graſs, 
of each an equal quantity ; ſtamp all together, then 
ſtrain them, and put them in a quart of red cow's milk; 
put to it ſome runnet of the ſaid milk, and mix with it 
the leaven of brown bread ; then ſtrain them, and give 
it with a horn eight or nine days, if need be. Some 
give powder of huſks of acorns in red wine. | 
BLOOD-RUNNINGITCH happenstoa horſeby 
inflammation 
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inflammation of the blood, being over-heated by hard 
riding, or other ſore labour. It gets between the ſkin 
iand the fleſh, and makes a horſe to rub, ſcrub, and 
bite himſelf ; which, if let alone too long, will turn 
to a grievous mange, and is very infectious to any horſe 
that ſhall be nigh him; and the cures, both for this and 
the mange, beſides the general ones, of bleeding in the 
-neck-vein, ſcraping him, and other things, are various. 
See ManGe. 

BLOSSOM, or Pzacn-coLoureD Hoxse ; is one 
that has his white hair intermixed all over with forrel 
and bay hairs. 

Such horſes are ſo inſenſible and hard, both in the 
mouth and in the flanks, that they are ſcarce valued : 
beſides that, they are apt to turn blind. | 

BOAR WII b, although England affords no wild 
boars, yet being ſo plentiful in Germany and other coun- 
tries, and affording ſo noble a chaſe, which is ſo much 

uſed by the nobihty and gentry in thoſe parts, I ſhall 
give the following account : 

A wild boar is called a pig of the ſounder, the firſt 
year of bis age; a hog the Food a hog's ſteer the 
thitd; and a boar the fourth; when leaving the ſound- 
er, be is alſo termed a ſingler or ſanglier. This crea- 
ture is farrowed with as many teeth at firſt, as he ſhall 
ever have afterwards : which only increaſe in bigneſs, 
not in number; among theſe they have four called 
tuſhes, or tuſks, the two u ſt of which do not 
hurt when he ſtrikes ; but ſerve only to whet the other 
two loweſt, with which frequently detend them- 
ſelves and kill, as being greater and longer than the 
reſt. This is reckoned a beaſt of venery by hunti- 
men. 

The common age of a boar is twenty-five or thirty 
yours they go A, about December, and their great 

laſts about three wenks; and al h the lows 
cold of conſtitution, not coveting 1 
of the boar, yet they do not ſeparate until ny 
and then they withdraw themſelves unto therr holds, 
wherein they keep cloſe three or four days, not ſtir- 
ring thence, eſpecially if they meet with ſuch 
where fern grows, the roots of which they delight to 


cat. 

It is eaſier to take a boar in a toil in il or May, 
than in other ſeaſon, by reaſon they at chat 
time — 4 — , which is cauſed by their eating of 
6 herbs, or = 1 moiſten their 

rains, and cau F ; pring time occa- 
fions their ſleeping. 'Y 

Their food is on corn, fruits, acorns, cheſnuts, 
beech-maſt, and all ſorts of roots ; when they are in 
marſhy and watery places, they feed on water - ereſſes, 
and ſuch things as they can find: and when they are 
near the ſea-coaſt, oy feed on cockles, cles, 
oyſters, and ſuch like fiſh. - 

A boar moſt commonly lies in the ſtrongeſt holds of 
thorns and thick buſhes, and will ſtand the bay before 
he will forſake his den. 

If he is hunted from a ſtrong thick cevert, he will 


— 


be ſure to go back the ſame way he came, if it be pol- | dog 


ſible; and when he is ronzed, he never ſtops, until he 


comes to the place where he thinks himſelf moſt ſecure, 


| _—_—_ bay, ſtill running upon any thing he ſces 
2 
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If it fo happens that there is a ſounder of them to- 
gether, then, if any break ſounder, the reſt will run 
that way ; and if he is hunted in a hold or foreſt where 
he was bred, he will very diftcultly be forced to quit 
it, but ſometimes he will take head, and ſeem to go 
drawing to the outfides of the covert ; but it is only to 
hearken to the noiſe of the dogs; for he will return 
again, from whence he will hardiy be compelled till 
mght; but having broken out, and taken head end- 
ways, he will not be put out of his way by man nor 
beaſt, by voice, blowing, or any thin elle. 

A boar will not cry when he is killed, eſpecially a 

eat boar; but the ſows and young ones will. In 

eeing before the dogs, he neither doubleth, nor croſſ- 
eth, nor uſeth fuch ſubtleties as other beaſts of chaſe 
do, as being heavy and flow, fo that the dogs are ſtill 
in with him. .. 


Hao ts bunt a BOAR at Forte with Dogs. 


The ſeaſon for hunting the wild boar, begins about 
the middle of September, and ends in December, at which 
time they go a brimming. 

It is not convenient to hunt a young boar of three 
goes old at force; for he will ſtand up as long (if not 
onger) than any light deer, that beareth but three in 
the top ; but in the fourth year you may hunt him at 
force as you do a hart at ten, and will ſtand up as long. 
Therefore if a huntſman goes too near a boar of four 
years old, he ought to whether he went timely to 

den or couch, or not; for commonly thoſe boars 
which tarry till day-light, go into their dens, follow. 
ing their paths or ways a long time, eſpecially where 
they find fern or beech maſts, whereon they feed ; they 
are very hardy; and in the raiſing of this animal one 
need not be afraid to come near him, for he values you 


not, bat will lie fill, and will not be reared alone. 


But if you find a boar which ſoileth oftentimes, and 
which routeth ſometimes here and ſometimes there, 
not ſtaying in a place, it is a ſign that he has been 
ſcared, and withdraweth himſelf to ſome reſting-place, 
and ſuch boars moſt commonly come to their dens or 
holds two or three hours before day, and the huntſman 
muſt take care how he comes too near ſuch a boar, for 
if he once finds him in the wind, or have the wind of 
his dogs, he will ſoon be gone. | 

It is alſo to be obſerved, that if a boar intends to 
tarry in his couch, he makes ſome doublings or croff. 
ings at the entry of it, upon ſome highway or beaten 

th, and then lies down to peſt; by which means a 

untſman being early in the woods, may judge of his 
ſubtlety, and accordingly prepare to hunt him with 
$ that are either hot ſpirited or temperate. 

f it be a great boar, and one that hath laid long at 
reſt, he muſt be hunted with many dogs, and ſuch as 
will tick cloſe to him, and the huntſman, or ſpearman, 
on horſeback, ſhould be ever amongſt them, charging 
the boar, and as much as poſſible to diſcourage him ; 
for if you hunt ſuch a boar with five or fix couple of 
s, he will not regard them, and when they have 
chaſed him a little, he will take courage, and keep 


be. 
fore 
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fore him; but if he perceives himſelf charged and hard 
laid unto with dogs, he will be diſcouraged, and turn 
head and fly to ſome other place for refuge. 

You ought alſo to ſet relays, which ſhould be the beſt 
old ffaunchelt bhounds of your kennel; for if they 
ſhould be young hounds, and ſuch as are ſwift and ral 
to ſeize hint betore the reſt come up, they will be killed 
or ſpoiled by him. : tr en? 

But if he be a boar that is accuſtomed to flee: end 
ways before the dogs, and to take the champagne coun- 
try, then you may calt off four or five couples at brit, 
and ſet all the reſt at relays, about the entrance of the 
fields where you think he is likely to flee; tor ſuch a 


boar will ſeldom keep the hounds at a bay, unleſs he be 


- 


forced, and if he does ſtand at bay, then the huntſman 
ought to ride in upto him as ſecretly and with as, little 
noiſe as poſſible, and when he is ncar him, let them caſt 
round 4 avg the place where he ſtands, and run upon 
him all at once, and it will be odds, but that they will 
give him his death's wound with their ſpears or ſwords, 
provided they do not ſtrike too low; tor then he will 
defend the ſtrokes with his ſnout; but be ſure you 
not too long in a place, but uſe a quack motion. 

You may alſo take notice, that it there be collars of 
bells about the dog's necks, a boar will not ſo ſoon ſtrike 


at them; but flee end-ways before them, and ſeldom 


ſtaud at bay. 5 | 
It is expedient to raiſe a boar out of the wood early 


in the morning, before he hath made water, tor the 
burning of his bladder 
when a boar is firſt raiſed, he is uſed to (nuff, in che 


uickly makes him weary; 


wind, to ſmell what is with, or againſt lum. 
Now- if you ſtrike at him with ſword or bogr-ſpear, 
do not, as has been ſaid, ſtrike low, for then you will 


/ 


it him in the ſnout, which he values not, Gace he 


watches to take blows on his tuſhes or thercabouts; 


but lifting up your hand ſtrike right, down, and have, a 


ſpecial care of your horſe, for it, you ſtrike and hurt 


him, fo will he you if he can; therefore in thus al- 


faulting boars, the hunters muſt be very careſul, for he 
will ruſh upon them with great fierceneſs. 1 
However, he very rarely ſtrikes a man, till he is 
firſt wounded himſelf, but akterwards it behoyes the 
hunters to be very wary, for he will run fiercely, with- 
out fear, upon his purſuers, and if he receives not his 
mortal wound, he overthrows his adverſary, unleſs he 
talls flat on the ground, when he needs not fear much 
harm; for his teeth cannot cut upwards but down- 
wards ; but with the female it is otherwiſe, for ſhe will 
bite and tear any way. . : TED 
But further, as the hunting ſpears ſhould be very 
broad and ſharp, branching forth into certain forks, 
that the boar may not break through them upon the 


huntfman, ſo the beſt places to wound bim are the 


middle of his forehead, between the eye-lids, or 
2 upon the ſhoulder, either of which is mor- 
tal. | 

Again, in caſe the boar makes head againſt the hun- 
ter, he mult not fly for it, but meet him with his ſpear, 
holding one hand on the middle of it, the ocher at the 
end, ſtanding one foot before another, and having a 
watchful eye upon the beaſt, which way foever he 


2 


r 


And what place 


p|. 


the edge ot 


to make the chaſe 
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winds or turns; for ſuch is his nature, that he ſome- 
times ſnatches the ſpear out of the hunter's hands, or 
recoils the torce hs again upon him; in theſe caſes 
there is no remedy, but for another of his compamons 
to come up and charge the boar with his ſpear, and 
then make a ſhew to wound him with his dart, but not 
caſting it, for tear of hurting the hunter. 

This will make the boar turn upon the ſecond per- 
fon, to whoſe aſſiſtance the firſt muſt again come in, 
with which both will have work enough: nay when 
the boar teels himſelf ſo wounded that _ cannot hve, 
were it not for the forks of the boar ſpear, he would 
preis upon the e and revenge his death. 

oever he bites, whether man or dog, 
the heat of his teeth cauſeth an inflammation. in the 
wound. | 8 | 

If therefore, he does but touch the hair of the dog he 
burns it off; nay huntſmen have tried the heat ol his 
teeth, by laying hairs on them as ſpon. as he was dead, 
and they have ſhrivelled up as if touched with a hot 
iron. 3 at 4s r 
The boar is a beaſt, of; ſuch great force, and ſo flow 
of foot. by reaſon of his heavineſs, that he is not pro 
perly termed a bealt of -venery,. for he chiefly. truſts iu 

is ſtrength and tuſhes to be his defence, and not to his 
feet ; ſo that he i5 more properly to be hunted with 
ſtout maſltiffs than by grey hounds, which cannot ſo well 
defend themſelves from. his fury. 1 10 | 

Alſo it ſpoils them from hunting other flying chaſes, 
by reaſon, he leaves fo ſtrong à ſcent, fo them php hunt 
with, greater caſe than at light chaſes, which ate more 
paintul to chem to find, and to hold the ſcent. | 


The tuay to know a great BOAR by his Foot, &. 


Io know him by his foot, the form, or print of it 
oughtto, be great and large, the toes round and thick, 
2 So hook worn and blunt, without cutting 
any paring, the; ground ſo much as the younger doth : 
nd the guards, which. are his hinder. claws, or; dew 
claws, ſhould be great and open, one from the othet; 
the treading of his foot ſhould; be deep and large, which 
indicates the weightineſs of his body, and his ſteps ſhould 
dee end longs i, K ti nnd SIR £5 22419 2t 91 
By the length and depth of his routing his ſize may 
be known; tor a wild ſwine routs deeper than our 
ordinary hogs, becauſe their ſnouts are longer: and 
alſo by the length and largeneſs of his ſoil, when he 
walloweth in the mite; alto when he comes out of the 
ſoil,” he will rub himſelf againſt a tree, by which! his 
height will appear; as allo when he ſticks his tuſhes 
into it, by which the largeneſs of them will appear; 
they alſo obſerve the bignels of his leſſes, and the depth 
of his den, ; 4" ft '1 ; | 
A boar is ſaid to feed in the corn; but if in the mea- 
dows or fallow fields, they ſay he routcth or wormeth, 
or terneth ; but when he feeds ina clole, and routeth not, 
they ſay he graſeth. 1 | 
oar hunting is very uſual in France, and they call 
it /anglier. In this fort of hunting the way is to uſe 
terrible ſounds and noiſes, as well of voice as horns, 


turn and fly, becauſe they are flow 
and 
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and truſt to their tuſks for defence. But this muſt be 
done after his den or hold 1s diſcovered, and the nets be 
pitched. 

1] hough theſe wild boars are frequent in France, we 
have none in England; yet it may be ſuppoſed that we 
had them here tormerly ; but did not think it conve- 
nient i© preſerve that game. 

In the French hunting, when the boar ſtands at bay, 
the huntſmen ride in, and with ſwords and ſpears ſtrike 
on that fide which is from their horſes, and wound and 
kill him. | 

But the ancient Raman method of hunting the boar, 
was ſtanding on foot, or ſetting their knees to the 
ground, and charging directly with their ſpears : and 
the nature of the boar being ſuch, he {pits himſelf with 
gicat fury, running upon the weapon to come at his 
adverlary, and fo, leeking his revenge, meets his own 
deſtruction. 

BOAR. A horſe is ſaid to boar when he ſhoots out 
his noſe as high as his cars, and toſſes his noſe in the 
wind. See Wind. | 

BOBBING roa Ezrs. You muſt provide a large 
quantity of well ſcoured lob-worms, and then with a 
long-needle paſs a thread through them from head to 
tail until you have ſtrung about a pound. Tie both 
ends of the thread together, and then make them up in- 
to about a dozen or twenty links. The common way 
is to wrap them about a dozen times round the hand, and 
then tying them all together in one place, makes the 
links very readily. his done, faſten them all to a 
mall cord, or part of a trow ling line, about four ar 
in length. Above the worms there ſhould be a ſmall 
loop to fix the worms to, and for a lead plummet to 5p 
on. The plummet, ſhould weigh about half a pound, 
or from that to a pound, — to the ſtream, the 
ſmaller the line the lefs the plumb: it ſhould be made 
in the ſhape of a pyramid, with a hole through the 
middle for the line, to pal through ; the broad part of 
the plummet, or the bale of the p ramid, ſhould be to- 
wards the worms, becauſe they will keep it more ſteady, 
When 700 have put your plummet on your line, you 
muſt faſten it to a ſtrong, Hic, taper pole, of about three 
yards long, and then the apparatus is finiſhed. 
© Being thus prepared, you muſt angle in muddy water, 
or in the deeps or ſide of fireams, and you will ſoon 
hind the eels run ſtrongly and eagerly at your bait. 
When you have a bite, draw them gently up towards 
the top, of the water, and then ſuddenly hoiſt them on 
the ſhore, or in your bout; by this means you may take 
three or four at a time. Bras r | 

BODY or a Hogxss. In chuſing a horſe you 
muſt examine whether he has a good body, and is full 
in the flanks, It is no good fign, when the laſt of the 
thort ribs is at a conſiderable dittance from the haunch 
bone, or when the, ribs are too much ſtraightened, in 
their compaſs ; they ought to be as high as the haunch 
bone, or very little leſs, when the horſe is in good cafe; 
but though luch horſe may for a time have pen good 
bodies, yet if they be much laboured they will loſe 
them. | 3 | 
A narrow-cheſted horſe can never have a good body, 
not breathe well; and ſuch horſes as have firaight ribs 


| and bei 
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— feeders, and conſequently come to gulf 
up their bo lies, fo as it not being 2 for the en- 
trails to be contained within the ribs, they will preſs 
down and make a cow's belly; theſe are alſo difficult 
to be ſaddled, but have generally good backs, and 
though their croups are not ſo beautiful, being tor the 
molt part pointed, yet to ſupply that, they have excel- 
lent reins ; theſe horſes are commonly called ſow backs. 

A light bodied and fiery horſe a man never ought to 
buy, becauſc he will ſoon deſtroy himſelf, but fierceneſs 
ought never to be confounded with vigour and high met- 
tle, which laſt does not conſiſt in tretting, trampling, 
dancing, and not ſuffering any horſe to go before him, 
but in * very ſenfible of the ſpurs. 

You ought to ſhun light bellied horſes, which are 
very apt to be troubled with ſpakins, jardens, &c, and 
as painful ſcratches in the hind-legs often take away a 
horſe's belly, this ought not to deter you from buying, 
unleſs they be in the back finew of the legs, a prett 
way above the-paltern joint, which is one of the mo 
troubleſome external maladies a horſe can have. 

Except a low caſed horſe cats much hay, he cannat be 
made plump, which will make him have a belly like a 
cow with a calf, and may be remedied with a ſurcingle 
a foot and a half broad, with two little cuſhions to it, 
that may anſwer to the top of the ribs on either fide the 
back-bone, to preſerve the back from being galled. In 
the next place conſidet the flank. 

You are to obſerve that the ſtrongeſt ſtate of body, 
which is the higheſt fleſh, provided it be good, hard, 


ds | and without inward foulneſs, is the belt ; yet you muſt 


take notice, that lis ſhape and feeding are to be con- 
ſidered; to his ſhape and body, ſome that be round, 
plump, and. cloſe knit, will appear fat, when they 
really are lean and in poverty; aud others that are raw 
boned, ſlender and Toole End together, will appear lean, 
deformed, and poor, when they are fat, ſoul, and full 
of groſs humours. Ay | 

' So likewile as to their feeding ; ſome will feed out- 
wardly, carrying a thick rib, when they are inwardly 
clean, and without all manner of foulnels; and there 
are others that appear clean to the cye, ſhewing nothing 


but ſkin and bone, when they are full of inward fat- 


neſs : in this caſe there ate two helps, the one inward, 
the other outward. | 
The inward help is only ſmart exerciſe, which dif- 
ſolves and melts the foulneſs; and ſtrong ſcourings, 
which will bring it away, | 
The outward help in handling and feeling his body, 
eſpecially the ribs towards his flank, and if his fleth 
generally handle looſe and ſoft, your fingers finking or 
pitting in, it is a ſign of his foulneſs ; but it his fleſh be 
hard and firm, aud only upon his hindmoſt 1b handles 
ſoft and downy, it is a ſign there is greaſe and foul at- 
wn within, which mult be removed let him appear ever 
{9 lean. 4. | | 
If he be fat and thick, and as it were cloſed up under 
the chaps, or if his jaws handle full and fleſhy, it 45 a 
ſign of much foulnels, both in the head and body; but 
it he handle thin, clean, and only with ſome Jumps or 
ſmall ee within his Chaps, in ſuch caſe, u 1s a ſign 
only of ſome cold newly taken. 
Fane 3 BOLLS 
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took firſt that name, 


BOT 
BOILS on Brains, N Swinz.— The Cure. 
Take bees-wax, turpentine, Burgundy-pitch, and a 
little ſoft greale to make them into a plaiſter over a 
_ fire; clip away the hair or briſtles where the 
ore is; anoint it firſt with ointment of tobacco, and 


men lay on the plaiſter, and, having kept it on two or 


three days, take it off, which if you find drawn to a 


head, and ready for lancing, you may do it; if not, 


clap on a freſh plaiſter for a day or two longer, and 
then lance and ſprinkle burnt allum or burnt ſalt on 
the wound, after anoint it with the former ointment, 
ſo lay on a plaiſter of ſheep's-ſuet and bees-wax to heal 


it, 

BOLTING, oz BouLtTinG, ameng ſportſmen, ſig- 
nifies rouſing or diſlodging a cone from its reſting- 
place. They fay to bolt a coney, flare a hare, rouſe a 
buck, &c. 

BONES, FRACTURED OR STRAINED, IN HORSES or 
other CaTTLE.—Cure, _ 

Put thoſe that are diſlocated in their right place; 


then take an ointment of bees-wax, turpentine, deer's- 


ſuet, the juice of mugwort, ſtone-pitch, and mellilot, 
foftened with the oil of earth-worms, and bind up the 


| place, ſupplying it with ointments as occaſion re- 
uires, 


" BOLSTERS or A Sar, are thoſe parts of a 
t ſaddle which are raiſed upon the bows, both be- 


fore and behind, to hold the rider's thigh, and keep 


him in a right poſture, notwithſtanding the diſorders the 
horſe may occaſion. | | 
Common ſaddles have no bolſters. We uſe the ex- 
8 of fitting a bolſter, when we put the cork of the 
dle into the bolſter to keep it tight. 
That part of the ſaddle being formerly made of cork, 
oe chough now it is made of 
w 


 BONE-SPAVIN. Se Sravix. 

— BORING, an operation in uſe for the cure of 
1 ſhoulders in horſes; which is performed 
thus : andy, | cut a hole in the ſkin over the part at- 
fefted, they blow it up with a tobacco-pipe, as a but- 
cher does veal ; after which they thruſt a cold flat iron, 
like the point of a ſword-blade, eight or ten inches up 


between the ſhoulder-blade and the ribs. 


BOTTS id Hoss are ſhort thick worms like a 
maggot, having black heads, and are engendered through 


the corruption of heat and moiſture in the maw or bow- 


els of a horſe, where they guaw and afflict him in a 
heavy manner, and are diſcerned by his lifting up the 
feet to ſtrike at his belly, and the ſmall ſtomach he has 
” feed. To deſtroy them uſe the following ingre- 
ents. | 
Take rue, ſavin, night-ſhade, the ſeeds of ameos, 
each two ounces; bruiſe them well, and with honey and 


allum make them into little balls, and, buttering them 


over, ſ{ufter him to ſwallow two of them in the morn- 
ing faſting, and, about an hour after, give him of ſal- 


lad-oil and aqua vitz, each a quarter of a pint, very 
hot; and after that let him ſtand another hour before 


you give him any proyender ; and this rule obſerve for 
a week together. | 
BOTTS, id Sn er. Theſe are known dy the ſheep's 


BOW 
ſtamping often, and ſtriking at his belly with the feet, 
looking on its ſides, &c.—Kemedy, 

Stamp the leaves of coriander and wormwood : mix 
the juice with honey, and give it the ſheep faſting, in a 
little vinegar or verjuice, 

BOULLLION, is a lump or excreſcence of fleſh 
that grows either upon or juſt by the fruſh, infomuch 
that the fruſh ſhoots out like a lump of fleſh, and makes 
the horſe halt; and this we call the fleſh blowing upon 
the fruſh. : 

Your manage horſes, which never wet their feet, are 
ſubjett to thele excreſcences, which make them very 
lame. 

BOULETTE ; a horſe is called boulette, when the 
fet-lock, or paſtern joint, bends forward and out of its 
natural ſituation ; whether through violent riding, or b 
reaſon of being too ſhort jointed; in which caſe the lea 
fatigue will bring it, | 

OUTE; a horſe is called boute, when his legs 
are in a ſtraight line from the knee to the coro- 


net. * 474 
Short jointed horſes are apt to be aboute, and on the 
other hand long jointed horſes are not. "I 
BOW BEARER, an under officer of the foreſt, 
whoſe oath will inform you of the nature of his office, 
in theſe words“ 1 will true man be to the owner of 
this foreſt, and to his lieutenant, and in their abſence, 
I ſhall truly overſee, and true inquiſition make as well 
of ſworn men, as unſworn, in every bailiwick, both in 
the north bail and ſouth bail of this toreſt ; and all man- 
ner of treſpaſs done either to vert or veniſon, I ſhall 
truly endeavour to attach or cauſe to be attached, 'in 
the next court of attachment, there to be preſent with- 
had to my knowledge ; ſo help 


BOWET a young hawk ſo called by Falconers, 

BOWESS when ſhe draws any thing out of her 
neſt, and covets to clamber on the 3 2 | 

BOWLING: the firſt and greateſt cunning to be 
obſerved in bowling, is the right chofing your bowl, 
which muſt be ſuitable to the grounds you deſign to 
run on. Thus for cloſe alleys your beſt choice is the 
flat bowl. 2. For open 3 of advantage, tho 
round biaſſed bowl. 3. For green ſwards that are 
plain and level, the bowl that is as round as a ball. 

The next thing that requires your care, is the chuſing 
out your grounds, and preventing the winding hangings, 
and many turning advantages of the ſame, whether it 
in open wide places, as bowling-greens, or in cloſe 
bowling alleys. | 

Laſtly, have _ judgment aboat you, to obſerve 
and diſtinguiſh the riſings, fallings, advantages of 
the place where you bowl. 

WS or A SADDLE, are two pieces of wood laid 

arch- wiſe, to receive the upper part of a horſe's back, 
to give the ſaddle its due . and keep it 


t. 
ue fore- bow which ſuſtains the pommel, is com- 
poſed of the withers, the breaſt, the points or toes, and 
the corking. 
The withers, is the arch that rifes two or three fingers 
over the horſes withers. | Th | 
e 


BRA 


The breaſts are placed where the arch, or upper part 
of the bows, ends. 

The points, or toes, are the lower part of the bow : 
and the corkings are pieces of wood formerly pieces 
of cork, upon which we fit and make faſt to the bol- 
ſters. 

The hind-bow bears the troſſequin, or quilted 

The bows are covered with ſinews, run all over the 
bows to make them ſtronger; then they ſtrengthen 
them with bands of iron to keep them tight ; and on 
the lower fide of the bows, nail on the le ſtraps, 
with which they make faſt the girths. 

BRACE, is commonly taken for a couple, or pair, 
and applied by huntſmen to ſeveral beaſts of game, as, 
a brace of bucks, foxes, hares, &c. alſo a brace ot grey- 
hounds, is a proper term for two. ö 

BKAMBLE-NET, otherwiſe called a hallier; is a 
net to catch birds with, and of ſeveral ſizes: the great 
meſhes muſt be four- ſquare, thoſe of the leaſt ſize 
are three or four inches, and thoſe of the biggeſt are 
five: in the depth they ſhould not have above three 
or four inches, but as for the — 7 they may be en- 
larged at pleaſure: but the ſhortelt are uſually eighteen 
teet 


If you intend to have your net of four meſhes deep, 
make it of eight; foraſmuch as it is to be doubled over 
with another net; likewiſe between the ſaid doublings ; 
the inward net ſhould be of fine thread, neatly twiſted, 
with meſhes two inches ſquare, made lozenge wile, 
with a neat cord drawn through all the upper meſhes, 
and one through the lower, whereby you may fix it to 
the doubled hallier : then, laſtly, faſten your net to 
certain {mall ſticks, about a foot and a half, or two feet 
long, and about the ſame diſtance from each other : 
the inward net muſt be both longer and deeper than 
the outward, that it ma _ e, the better to 

le the game. See Plates VII. and XII. 

BRANCH STAND, (with Falconers) a term uſed 

to ſignifiy the making a hawk leap from tree to tree, 


till the dog ſprings the partridge. 
BRANCHEKS — fowlers and falroners, ſignifies 


_ a young bird well fledged, which has left the neſt, 


though not ſufficiently ſtrong to far, or ſhift for 
itlelt, but remains in the buthes and hedges adjacent to 
its native dwelling, where it is fed by the dam. 

The branchers of hawks are alſo called ramage-fal- 
cons ; and thoſe of nightingales, puſhers. 

Canary-birds when in their firſt year, are called 
branchers ; but when juſt flown, and unable to feed 
themſelves, puſhers. | 

BRANCHES or Taz Br1DLE, are two pieces of 
iron bended, which in the interval een one and the 
other, bear the bitt-mouth, the croſs-chains, and the 
grub; ſo that to one end they anſwer to the head-ſtall, 
and on the other to the reins, in order to keep the head 
of the horſe in ſubjettion. A hardy, bold, or ſtrong, 
branch is one that brings in the head. A weak branch, 
is a branch that was formerly uſed for raifing the head, 
but now is rejetted; _—y fince the difcovery of 
the error of thoſe, who tancied, that it raiſed after the 
fame manner with the kneed- branches. S Banguerr. 
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BRASSICOURT, oz BaAcaicoonr; is a horſe 
whoſe fore legs are naturally bended arch-wiſe ; being 
ſo called by way of diſtinction from an arched horſe, 
whoſe legs are bowed by hard labour. F 

'BRAYE, an obſolete French word: made uſe of by 
ſome to fignify the entry of the horſe's throat ; or 
— of the channel towards the maxillary 

es. 

BRAYL, a piece of leather ſlit to put upon the 
hawk's wing to tie it up. 

BREAD vox Hosts: horſes arc ſometimes fed 
with bread, to hearten and ſtrengthen them: the way to 
make the ſame, is twofold. | 

1. Take wheat-meal, oat-meal, and beans, all ground 
very ſmall, of each a peck; anife-ſeed, four ounces; 
gentian, and fenugreek, of each an ounce; liquorice, 
two ounces; all beaten into fine powder, and ſearſed 
well ; to which add the whites of twenty new laid eggs 
all well beat, and as much ale as will knead it 
up: then make your loaves, like to houſe-bread, but 
not tov thick; and let them be well baked, but not 
burnt; then give it him, not too new; and let him 
— five or ſix mornings together, without any pro- 
vender. 

2. Take of wheat- meal, rye-meal, beans and oat - 
meal, of each half a peck, ground very ſmall; aniſe- 
leed and liquorice, an ounce of each ; and white ſugar- 
candy, four ounces : beat all into fine powder, with the 


| whites and yolks of twenty new-laid eggs, well beaten 3 


and put to them as much white-wine as will knead it 
into a paſte; which then make into great loaves, and 
bake them well: and when two or three days old 
give him to eat thereof, but chip away the out- 


For race-horſes, there are three ſorts of bread uſed; 
ru ſucceſſively, for the ſecond, third and fourth 
ortnights feeding. 1. Take three pecks of clean beans, 
and one peck of fine wheat; mix them 8 and 
grind them into pure meal; that done, bolt it 
fine, and knead it up with good ſtore of freſh 
but with as little water as may be: labour it well in a 
trough, break and cover it warm, that it may ſwell: 
then knead it over again, and mould it into large loaves, 
in order to be well baked. When they are drawn 
from the oven, turn the bottoms upward, and let them 
cool : at three days old you may give your horſe this 
bread, but no ſooner ; as nothing is more apt to ſurſeit 
than new bread. Or you 
2. Take two pecks of clean beans, with two pecks 
of fine wheat, and grind them well together; then bole; 
and knead it with barm, or lightening, and make it up 
as you did the former bread, With this bread, having 
the cruſt cut quite away, and oats, or ſplit beans, min- 
gled together, or ſeparately if you think fit, teed the horſe 
as before, at his uſual meals. Or, 
3- Take three pecks of fine wheat, and one peck of. 
beans ; grind, and bolt them through the fineſt bolter 
ou can get; then knead it up with new ttrong ale and 
beat together, and the whites of twenty eggs, or 
more, and no water at all; but inſtead thereof a ſmall 
uantity of new milk: at laſt work it up, bake and or- 
Jabs the former: and with this bread, having — 
| cruſt 


— 
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cruſt cut off, adding clean oats and ſplit beans, all 
mixed, or ſeparate, feed your horſe at his ordinary 


feeding-times as you did in the fortnight before. 
BREAK ; to break a horſe in trotting, is to make 


him light upon the hand by trotting, in order to make 


him fit for a gallop. To break a horſe for hunting, 1s 
to ſupple him, to make him take the habit of run- 


ning. 
BREAKING COLTS, Mr. Lawrexce ſays, has 


not that attention among us, which its importance de- 


mands. There is a general want of well-qualified men 
in this way, as well as of good farriers. Our chance- 
medley breeders either break their horles themſelves, 
or commit it to perſons equally ignorant ; whence the 
number of our Garrens, the breed and education of 
which are ſo well matched. 

I have already given divers hints on this part of the 
ſubject, and once more repeat gr advice of teaching 
the colt a good canter. If it ſhould be held proper to 
learn him to leap the bar, care muſt be taken that he 


be not ſuffered to do it with a heavy weight, which 


may, in an inſtant, let down his tender ſinews. It by 
no means injures a colt, of ſize and bone, to put a 
collar upon him, provided the draft be light and eaſy; 
for inſtance, plowing light ſands ; his knowing how to 
draw, may be of after ule and profit, 

[The utmoſt care ſhould be uſed toteacha colt hispaces 


diſtinctiy. You will obſerve numbers of horſes, trained 
and den by Intle farmers and countrymen, which 


confuſe and jumble the paces one into the other, ſhuf- 
fling between walk and trot, and trot and gallop, till 
they acquire a kind ot racking pace, from which it is 
no eaſy taſk to reclaim them: or they will, perhaps, 
do one pace only. If the colt be unfavourably made 
forward, and it appear from the mal-conformation of 
his neck, and the ill ſetting on of his head, that he can 
never have a handſome carriage, double care muſt be 
taken to give him a well-tempered mouth, the only 
thing which can poſſibly render a horſe, of this unfor- 
tunate deſcription, tolerable. | 
Such as ſhew much blood, or ſtoop forward, and 
lounge in their gait, in the uſual manner ol bred cattle, 
ht to be well ſet upon their haunches, 
The future — and value of the nag materially 
nd upon early tuition, If he be defective in bend- 
ing his knees, let him be ridden daily in rough and 
ſtony roads; or if that tail, cauſe him to be ridden 
every day, tor a month, or more, with blinds. Being 


blinded, he will naturally lift up his teet, I have ex- 


perienced the uſe of it. | 

When a colt is refractory, it is uſual to tame him, 
by riding him immoderately over deep earth. It is a 
filly cuttom, and often productive of great miſchiefs, 
by weakening the tender joints of a young horſe, break- 
ing his ſpirit, or rendering it totally deſperate, Cool- 
nels and perſeverance are here the requiſites ; there is 
no horſe with a (ſtomach ſo proud, which a level courſe 
will not bring down. 
The molt proper period for breaking a ſaddle- colt, 
is the uſual one, when three years old. In the com- 
mon mode of performing this premier act of horſeman- 
ſhip, there is very little variauon fince BARET's days; 


-BRE 
or rather, it may be ſaid, we have univerſally adopted 


his improved method. A head-ſtall is put upon the 
colt, and a caverſane over his noſe (from the old Italian 
word, cavazana, Engliſhed, by BLUxDEVILLE, cavet- 
fan, or head-ſtraine) with reins. He is ſaddled, then 
led forth with a long rein, and, in due time, lunged, or 
led around a ring, upon ſome ſoft ground. As ſoon as he 
has become tolerably quiet, he is mounted, a proper 
mouth and carriage given, and his paces taught. When 
lufficiently inſtructed, he ought (in general) to be dif- 
miſſed, until the following ſpring ; an early period for 
ſerious buñneſs. 

There are ſome, who chooſe to defer breaking their 
colts until four years old, for which they often find juſt 
cauſe of repentance, in the ſtrength and ſtubbornneſs 
of the horſe; ſuch practice would, however, be at 
lealt ſomewhat more ſafe, it a favourite method of mine 
were e which is, to accuſtom colts to handling, 
to the halter and the bitt, immediately upon their wean- 
ng. For more, 16 BACKING, 

REAKING HERD, among Sportſmen, denotes a deer's 
quitting a herd, and running by itſelf. In which fenſe 
the word ſtands oppoled to herding. A deer, when 
cloſely purſued, is loth to break herd. When a hart 
breaks herd, and draws to the thickets and coverts, he 
is ſaid to harbour or take hold. 

BREAKING UP a Dees, is the opening or cut. 
ting it up. 

REAM, is of two kinds; the one a ſalt, and the 
other a freſh-water fiſh, but are very little different 
from each other, either as to taſte, ſhape, or nature. 

The bream is a very broad ſhaped fiſh, and thick, 
ſcaled excellently, large eyes, a little ſucking mouth, 
diſproportionate to his body, and a forked tail. 

t is a luſty, ſtrong fiſh, ſo that you muſt be ſure to 
have good tackling. 

It hath two ſets of teeth, is a very great breeder ; 
the melter having two large melts, and the ſpawner as 
many bags ot ſpawn. 

That which 1 ſhall chiefly treat of, ſhall be the 
freſh-water bream; which at full growth is large, 
breeding either in ponds or rivers, but principally de- 
lighting in the former ; which if he likes, he will not 
only grow exceeding fat, and fairer in them than in 
rivers, but will fill the pond with his iſſue, even to the 
ſtarving of the other fiſh. 

They ſpawn in June, or the beginning of July and 
are great lovers of red worms, eſpecially ſuch as are 
to be found at the root of a great lock, and lie wrapt 
up in a round clew: alſo flag- worms, waſps, green 
flies, and graſhoppers (whole legs muſt be cut off), 
and paſte; of which there are many ſorts which are 
foand very good baits for him, but the beſt are made 
ot brown. bread and honey; gentles, young waſps, and 
red worms. The belt ſeaſon of angling for him is from 
St. Zames's day until Bartholomew tide. For 

BREAM FISHING, wich hook and line, obſerve 
theſe directions; which will alſo be of uſe in carp. 
hſhing. 
| Procure about a uo" of large red worms, put them 
into freſh moſs, well waſhed and dried, every three or 
four days; feeding them with fat mould chopped 

fennel, 
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fennel, and they will be thoronghly ſcoured in about 


three weeks. 

Let your lines be filk and hair; but all filk is the 
belt : your float be either ſwan quills or gooſe 

uills. 

? Let your bait be as big a red worm as you can find, 
without a knot; get a pint or quart of them in an even- 
ing in garden walks, or chalky commons, after a 
ſhower of rain; and put them with clean moſs well 
waſhed and picked, and the water ſqueezed out of the 
mols as dry as you can, into an earthen pot or pipKin 
ſet dry, and change the moſs freſh every three or four 
days for three weeks or a month 28 then your 
bait will be at the beſt, for it will be clean and lively. 

Having thus prepared your baits, get your tackling 
ready and fitted for this ſport. Lake three long ang- 
ling rods, and as many more ſilk, or filk and hair 
lines, and as many large ſwan or gooſe quill floats. 
Then take a piece of lead and faſten them to the end of 

our lines. Then faften your link-hook alſo to the 
ead, and let there be about a foot or ten inches be. 
tween the lead and the hook ; but be ſure the lead be 
heavy enough to ſink the float or quill a little under the 
water, and not the quill to bear up the lead, for the 
lead muſt he on the ground. Note, that your link 
next the hook muſt be ſmaller than the reſt of your line, 
if you dare adventure, for fear of taking the pike or 
pearch, who will aſſuredly viſit your hooks till they be 
taken out, as I will ſhew you afterwards, before either 
carp or bream will come near to bite, Note alfo, that 
when the worm is well baited, it will crawl up and 
down as far as the lead will give leave, which much 
enticeth the fiſh to bite without ſuſpicion. 

Having thus prepared your baits, and fitted your 
tackling, repair to the river, and where you have ſeen 
them ſwim 1n ſkulls or ſhoals in the ſummer time in.a 
hot afternoon, about three or four of the clock, and 
watch their going forth of their deep holes and return- 
ing, which you may well diſcern, for they return about 
four of the clock, moſt of them ſeeking food at the 
bottom, yet one or two will lie on the top of the water, 
rolling or tumbling themſelves whilſt the reſt are under 
him at the bottom, and ſo you ſhall perceive him to 
keep centinel ; then mark where he plays moſt and 
ſtays longeſt, which commonly is the broadeſt and deep- 
eſt place of the river, and there, or near thereabouts, 
at a clear bottom, and a convenient — piece, take 
one of your angles ready fitted as aforeſaid, and found 
the bottom, which ſhould be about eight or ten feet 
_ two yards from the bank is beſt. Then conſider 
with yourſelf whether that water will riſe or fall by the 
next morning, by reaſon of any water-mills near, and 
according to your diſcretion take the depth of the place, 
where you mean after to caſt your ground-bait, and to 
fiſh, to half an inch; that the lead lying on or near the 
ground-bait, the top of the float may only appear up- 
right halt an inch above the water. 

hus you having found and fitted for the place and 
depth thereof, then go home and prepare your ground- 
bait, which is next to the fruit of your labours, to be 


regarded. 


The Ground Bait. 


Take a peck, or a peck and a half, according to the 
greatneſs of the ſtream and deepneſs of the water where 
you mean to angle, of {weet groſs ground barley- malt. 
and boil in a kettle, one or two warms is enough; then 
ſtrain it through a bag into a tub, the liquor whereof 
hath often done my horſe much good ; and when the 
bag and malt is near cold, take it down to the water- 
fide about eight or nine of the clock in the evening, 
and not before; caſt in two parts of your ground-bait, 
ſqueezed hard between both your hands, it will fink 
preſently to the bottom, and be ſure it may relt in the 
very place you mean to angle; if the ſtream run hard, 
Or move a little, caſt your malt in handfuls a little the 
higher, upwards the ſtream. You may between your 
hands clole the malt ſo faſt in handfuls, that the water 
will hardly part it with the fall. 

Your ground thus baited and tackling fitted, leave 
your bag with the reſt of your tackling and ground-bait 
near the ſporting-place all night, and in the morning 
about three or tour of the clock viſit the water-ſide, but 
not too near, for they have a cunning watchman, 
are watchtul themſelves too. 

Then gently take one of your three rods, and bait 
your hook, calling it over your ground bait, and gently 
and ſecretly draw it to you till the lead reſts about the 
middle of he ground, bait. | 

Then take a ſecond rod and caſt in about a yard 
above, and your third a yard below the firſt rod, and 
ſtay the rods in the ground, but go yourſelf ſo far from 
the water-ſide, that you perceive nothing but the tops of 
the floats, which you muſt watch moſt diligently ; then 
when you have a bite, you ſhould perceive the top of 
your float to fink ſuddenly into the water ; yet never- 
theleſs be not too haſty to run to your rods, until you 
ſee that the line goes clear away, then creep to the 
water · ſide, and give as much line as poſſibly you can: 
if it be a uu carp or bream, they will go to the far- 
ther fide of the river, then ſtrike gently, and hold your 
rod at a bent a little while; but it you both pull to- 
yu you are ſure to loſe poo game, for either your 
ine or hook, or hold will break ; and after you have 
overcome them, they will make noble ſport, and are 
very ſhy to be landed. Tue carp is far ſtronger and 
more mettleſome than the bream. 

Much more is to be obſerved in this kind of fiſh and 
fiſhing, but it is far fitter for experience and diſcourſe 
than paper. Only thus much is novel for you to 
know, and to be mindful and careful of, that if the 
pike or pearch do breed in the river, they will be fure 
to bite firſt, and muſt be taken. And for the moſt 

art they are very large, and will repair to your ground - 
— not that they will cat of it, but will feed and 
ſport themſelves amongſt the young fry that gather about 
and hover over the bait. 

The way to diſcern the pike and to take him, if you 
miſtruſt your hream hook, tor I have taken a pike a 
yard long ſeveral times at my bream hooks, and ſome- 
times he hath had the luck to ſhare” my line, may 


1 be thus: 


I Take 
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Take a ſmall blake, or roach, or gudgeon, and bait 
it, and ſet it alive es your rods two ſeet deep from 
the cork, with a lifffe red worm on the point of the 
hook: then take a few crumbs of white bread, or ſome | 


rods. If the pike be there, then the little fiſh will tkip 
out of the water at his appearance, but the live-ſet bait | 
is {ure © be taken, 

Thus continue your ſport from four in the morning 
till eight, and if it be a gloomy windy day, they will 
bite all day long. But this is too long to ſtand to yow 
rods at one place, and it will ſpoil your evening ſport 
that day, which is this: 

About four of the clock in the afternoon repair to 
our baited place, and as ſoon as you come to the water 
ade, caſt in one half of the reſt of your ground-bait, 
and ſtand off; then whilſt the fiſh are gathering to- 
gether, for there they will moſt certainly come for their 

upper, you may take a yipe of tobacco, and then in 
with your three rods as in the morning: you will find 
excellent ſport that evening till eight of the clock; 
caſt in the reſidue of your ground- bait, and next 
orning by four of the clock viſit them again tor four 
= which is the beſt ſport of all; and after that, 
let them reſt till you and your friends have a mind to 
more {port, | 
From St. 
beſt; when 
are the fatteſt. 

Obſerve laſtly, that after three or four days fiſhing 

gether, your game will be ſhy and wary, and you 

Il hardly get a bite or two at a baiting ; then your 

ly way is to deſiſt from your {port about two or three 

ys; in the mean time, on the place you late baited, 
and intended to bait, you ſhall take a turt of green, but 
| ſhort graſs, as big, or bigger, than a round trencher : 

to the top of this turf, on the green fide, you ſhall with 
a. needle and green thread faſten one by one as many 
little red worms as will nearly cover all the turf: then, 
take a round board or trencher, make a hole in the 
middle thereof, and through the turk, paced on the 
board or trencher, with a | OH or cord as long as 1s 
fitting, tied to a pole, let it down to the bottom of the 
water, for the fiſh to feed upon without diſturbance 
about two or three days; and after that you have 

rawn it away, you may 2 former recreation. 

BREAST of a horſe. Sz CounTER. | 
| BREASTS, part of the bow of a ſaddle, Cee 


Bows. 

. BREAST-PAIN, ix Hoxsss, is a diſtemper pro- 
ceeding from a ſuperfluity of blood and other groſs hu- 

mours, which, being diſſolved by ſome extreme and 

diſorderly heat, reſort downward to the breaſts, and 

pain them extremely. 

The ſigns of the breaſt- pain are, a ſtiff, ſtaggering, 
and weak going with his fore-legs, beſides that, he can 
hardly, if at all, bow his head to the ground. To 
cure which, let blood in both the breaſt-veins, takin 
away at leaſt two quarts; then chafe his breaſt an 
fore body with oil of Peter, that the blood may be 
drawn into the veins, and ſo caſe the vital parts of their 
oppreſſion, After this, give him a pint of warm white- 


ames's-tide until Bartholomew-tide is the 
ey have had all the ſummer's tood, they 


of the ground bait, and ſprinkle it gently amongſt your | 


cloſure capable of feeding t 


wine with two ounces of diapente ; or, if the pain con- 
tinues, which 1s very rare, you may rowel him. 

BREAST-PLATE, is the ſtrap of leather that runs 
from one fide of the {addle to the other, over the horſe's 
breaſt, in order to keep the ſaddle tight, and hinder it 
from ſliding backward when the horſe goes upon a ri- 
ſing ground. 

REATH, ox Winp. This word ſignifies ſome- 
times the eaſy reſpiration of a horſe, and ſometimes it 
implies the eaſe and reſi or repoſe of a horſe. 

s, give your horle breath, do not ride him down: 

ive that leaping horſe a long breathing time between » 
the turns or repetitions of his manage. 

This barb has always held his wind equally upon his 
manage. 

This horſe is maſter of his wind or breath. This 
laſt expreſſion is applied to horles that ſnort, and our 
jockies take ſnorting tor a fign of a long-winded horſe, 
See SNORT. 

BREED, is a place where mares for breed, and ſtal- 
lions are kept, in order to raiſe a ſtud, Hence they 


** 

To keep a breed; to govern and manage a breed. 

All the mares in this breed have taken; i. e. they 
are with foal. b 

To make a good breed, you cannot chuſe a better 
ttallion than a Fan horſe, nor better ſtud mares than 
Now mares, 2 

REE DING or Hoxsgs. In order to the raiſing 

a good and beautiful race of horſes, it is neceſſary to 
chule for a ſtallion a fine barb, free from hereditary 
infirmities, ſuch as weak eyes, bad feet, ſpavins, pur- 
ſineſs, cheſt foundring, &c. only with this diſtinttion. 
that detects which happen by accident, are not to be 
accounted hereditary. | 

Having provided yourſelt with a ſtallion, let him be fed 
for three months before he is to cover the mare, with 
ſound oats, peas, or beans, or with coarſe bread and a lit- 
tle hay, but a good quantity of wheat ſtraw ; leading him 
out twice a day to water; and after he has drank, walk 
him up and down for an hour; but not ſo as ta maka 


him ſweat. 
If he is not thus put into heart before he covers, 
he would be in great — of being purſey and broken 
winded, neither would he be able to perform the 
taſk ; or at the beſt the colts would be but pitiful and 
weak; and notwithilanding you have thus fed him 
well, you will take him in again very lean. F 

It you put him to too many mares, he will not ſerve 
long, his mane and tail will fall off through poverty, 
and you will find it a difficult taſk to recover him again 
for the year following. | 
Therefore let him have mares, but according to his 
ſtrength, that is, twelve, fifteen, or at moſt twenty. 

Mares go with foal eleven months, and as many days 


as they are years old: as for example, a mare of ten 


years old will carry her foal eleven months, and ten 
days; ſo that a perſon may ſo order his mares to 
be covered, that their foals may be brought, forth at a 

time when there will be plenty of graſs. 
About the end of May put your mares into an- in- 
the whole time the — 
on 
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her eat for eight 


lion is to be with them, or that are in ſeaſon, in 
which incloſure all the mares are to be put together, as 
well thoſe which are barren as others. 

Firſt take off your ſtallion's hind ſhoes, but let his 
fore ſhoes remain on for the preſervation of his feet, 
then lead him forth, and let him cover a mare twice in 
hand to render him more calm and gentle ; after which 


take off his bridle and turn him looſe to the reſt, 


with whom he will become ſo familiar, and. treat 
them ſo kindly, that at laſt they will make love to 
him; ſo that not one of them will be horſed but as they 


are in ſeaſon. 


In this incloſure there ſhould be built a little lodge, 
into which the ſtallion may retire to ſecure himſelf 
from the ſcorching heats; and in the lodge there ſhould 
be a manger, to give him oats, peas, ſplit beans, bread, 
or whatever elſe he likes beſt; and he mult be thus en- 
tertained during the whole time he is with the mares, 
which will be about fix or ſeven weeks. 

You mult likewiſe take care that the ſtallion and the 
mare have the ſame food, viz. it the former be at hay 
and oats, which is commonly called hard meat, the lat- 
ter ſhould likewiſe be at hard meat; otherwiſe ſhe will 
not fo readily hold. 

Mares which are very groſs, hold with much difh- 
culty ; but thoſe that are indifferently fat and plump, 
conceive with greateſt caſe. 

To bring a mare in ſeaſon, and make her retain, let 
before the is brought to the horſe, 
about two quarts of hemp ſeed in the morning, and as 
much at night. 

If ſhe refuſe it, mix it with a little bran or oats, and 
if the ſtallion cats alſo of it, it will contribute much to 
generation. 

As for the of the ſtallion, he ſhould not cover 
before he is 2 years old, nor after he is fifteen ; 
but the laſt may be regulated according to his ſtrength 


and vigour. 
As for = mares th Wer A —— before 
are three years old; but in this reſpett you may 
1 aaa: the goodneſs of the mares, and the 
foals that bring fort 
In the laſt place, you may furniſh yourſelf with 
oung breeding mares from your own race ; which be- 
ing ſound, of a good breed, will bring forth more beau- 
titul foals than any other. But you are not to make uſe 
of your colts for ſtallions; becauſe they will much de- 
rate from the goodneſs of the true barbs, and at laſt 
— like the natural race of the country. 

It is therefore adviſeable never to chule a ſtallion 
from your own breed ; but rather to change him for a 
oo barb or Spaniſh horſe, yet ſtill make choice of the 

| mares of your on ſtock to breed upon. 

BRIDLE, is fo termed when all its appurtenances 
are fixed together in the ſeveral parts of it for the 
vernment of a horſe, and they are theſe: 1. The bitt 
or ſnaffle, which is the iron-work put into a borſe's 
mouth, of which there are ſeveral ſorts, which ſee un- 
der the Article Birr. 


2. The head-ſtall, being two ſmall leathers that 
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3. Fillet, that which lies over the forchead under the 
foretop, if the horſe has trappings; this is uſuall 
adorned with a roſe, or the like or leather ſet wit 
ſtuds, or braided. 

4. The throat band, being that leather which is but- 
toned from the head band under the throat, 

5. Reins, the long thong of leather that comes from 
the rings of the bitt, and being caſt over the horſe's 
head, the rider holds them in his hands, whereby he 
guides the horſe as he pleaſes. 

6. The button and loop at the end of the reins, by 
which it is faſtened to the ring of the bitt, the other 
end of the reins having only a button fo large that it 
cannot go through the ring of the bitt on the other 
fide z- this is called a running rein, by which a horſe is 
led at a good diſtance, and |S liberty to leap a ditch, 
or mount a hedge. 

7. The noſe band, a leather that goes over the mid. 
dle of the noſe, and through the loops at the back of the 
head-ftall, and fo buckled under the cheeks; this is 
uſually adorned. | 

8. A trench. ö 

9. A cavelan, being a falſe rein to hold or lead a 
horſe by. 

10. A martingal, which is a thong of leather, the 
one end faſtened under the horſe's cheeks; and the 
other to his girth between his legs, to make him rein 
well to caſt up his head. 

11. Chaff- halter; a woman's bridle is the fame, only 
it is double reined. 

Our bridles, at preſent, are either curns, double 
and fingle, or 8NAFFLEs, either fingle, or accompanied 
with a CHECK-CORD and rein; the reins either — 
or black leather, quite plain, the headitall without a 
noſe-band, or any ornament of nbband in front. 

The curb-chain, and its application, is well known. 
The double bridle has two bitts, ſnaffle and curb ; the 
latter with checks moderately long, light, and thing 
and with a joint, like the ſnaffle, or whole, and known 
by ſeveral names, according to its form and effet. 

The uſe of a CurB-B3rIDLE, which, indeed, is 
nerally the moſt proper tor road ſervice, is to bri the 
horſe's head in, to lift up his fore-quarters, and ſet 
him ſufficiently on his haunches. This, of courſe, 
contributes to his going light in hand, and ſafely above 
the ground. The curb is to be uſed in thoſe two paces, 
where ſtride is to be repreſſed, to wit, the trot and can 
ter; in the walk and gallop, where a horſe cannot 
lunge out too far, the fi is ever the moſt fit. 
"Fe 

proper way to ride with the curb bridle, is to 
hold both reins together, at diſcretion, curbing the 
horſe no more than 1s abſolutely * tor which 
reaſon, the fingle curb-rcin, with which the horſe's 
mouth finds no favour, is an unfair and fooliſh con- 
trivance, By being conſtantly curbed, his mouth be- 
comes lo cate-hardened, that you are even where you 
Tet out, it you intend an improvement; relieved in- 
deed, it is true, from the mighty trouble of holding 
two reins. | 

It is neceſlary to obſerve carefully, that the curbs 
chain be not faſteued above the ſnaffle- rein, and that it ho 
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hooked ſufficiently looſe, not to preſs too ſeverely upon 
the horſe's mouth, . 

The fnaffle, it is remarkable, uſed to be formerly 
reckoned one of their ſevereſt bitts; at preſent, it gene- 
rally ſignifies a mild one; although, it is true, we have 
hard and ſharp ones tor ſome horſes, the benefit of which 
is very problematical. The check, is a cord in the 
place of the curb-chain, which compreſſes the under 
Jaw, and is intended tor a hard-pulling horſe, This is 
chiefly in uſe upon the courle. In ſwift action, whe- 
ther it be gallop or trot, the horſe muſt h · ve the free 
ule and extenſion of his neck and head. In a gallop, 
the curb lifts a horſe up too much, and beſides, he can- 
not pull fairly and well againſt it. 

Our general practice of breaking colts with large 
and mild bits, is highly rational ; and if ſharp bits, of 
all kinds, were entirely excluded from our equeſtrian 
ſyſtem, the change, in my opinion, would be full as 
much in favour ot our own convenience, as of the feel - 
ings of the animal. If the mouth of a horſe be already 
too hard, ſuch rigorous means will ſurely never con- 
tribute to ſoften it. 

The martingale, was invented two or three centuries 
paſt, by EvaxceiisTaA, a celebrated Profeſſor of 

orſemanſhip, at Milan. Its utility, in colt-breaking, 
is unqueſtionable. The running-martingale, only, is 
ſafe to ride with upon the road, and many _ even 
hunt, and take their leaps with them. It is ſcarce 
poſſible to ride thoſe horſes without martyngales (parti- 
cularly in the ſummer ſeaſon) which have acquired the 
troubleſome habit of toſſing up the head; nor do I 
know of any other means to reclaim them. | 

The Engliſh sa pls is highly improved within the 
laſt twenty or thirty years, not — in ay wr of ſym- 
metry, fitneſs, rev — but of eaſe, both to the 
rider and the horſe. But nothing has contributed ſo 
much, in the modern ſaddle, to the eaſe and conveni- 


_ ence of the rider, as the forward projection of the pads, 


where the knees reſt, and the ſituation of the ſkirts, or 
flaps, above and below the knee. It is true, the knees 


are apt to be galled in a long journey, by the ſtirrup- 


leathers, which are now placed without the long be 
but they may be 2 drawn beneath it. The 
ſaddle is ſecured by two girths only, and thoſe placed 
exactly one over the other, appearing as if ſingle. The 
cireingle is out of faſhionable uſe, except upon the 
turt, and ſaddle-cloths are, at preſent, laid aſide. As for 
the CRUPPER, nothing is deemed more unſportſman- 
like and. awkward ; and whether from prejudice or not, 
I cannot help conceiting, it always detratts from the 

Locks, Where a horſe has a good ſhoul- 
der,. and the ſaddle fits him, a crupper is totally unne- 
ceflary ; but I cannot commend the taſte or prudence 


of thoſe, who, to avoid the unlaſhionable appearance 


of a crupper, will ſubmit to the riſk of riding upon 


their horle's neck, or the trouble of diſmounting every 


four miles, to replace their ſaddle. If a martingale 
alſo ſubſiſt in this caſe, it is truly a pitiable one. When 


it is abſolutely neceſſary to ſubmit to be cruppered, ob- 
ſerve that the _ be very broad and ſoft, that it may 


not chafe the horſe's rump ; and that a candle be ſewed 


up within that part which goes within the tail. "uy 


.BRO 
horſes that are in danger of ſlipping through their girths, 


it is neceflary to provide a breaſt-plate, which is faſten. 
ed to the ſaddle, 
We have had ſeveral late inventions reſpeQing ſad- 


dles, for which patents have been obtained; whoſe 
ſaddles, I believe, are conſtructed of whalebone, which 
are contrived by means of a ſcrew, to contract or di- 
late, ſo as to fit any horſe; but of the merits of 
theſe inventions, 1 am unable to ſpeak, from my own 
experience. 

RIDLE-HAND, is the horſeman's left-hand, the 
right-hand being the ſpear or whip-hand. 

To fwallow the BR1DLE, is ſaid of a horſe that has too 
wide a mouth, and too ſmall a bitt-mouth. 

BRILLIANT ; a briſk, high-mettled, ſtately horſe 
is called brilliant, as having a raiſed neck, a fine mo- 
tion, excellent haunches upon which he riſes, though 
never {o little put on. | 

To BRIM, a ſow is ſaid to brim, or go to brim, 
that is ready to take boar, | 

BRING in A Hoxsx, is to keep down the noſe of a 
| horſe that bores and toſſes his noſe up to the wind; this 
— do with a good ſtrong branch. See BAN YT and 

IND. X 

BROCK, a term uſed to denote a badger. 

A hart too of the third year is called a brock, or 
Ge and a hind of the ſame year, a brocket's 

er. 

BROKEN. WIND, a diſorder that a horſe is ſubject 
to when he is ſuffered to ſtand too long in the ſtable with- 
out exerciſe; by which means he contracts groſs and 
thick humours in ſuch abundance, that adhering to the 
hollow parts of his lungs, they ſtop his windpipe. 

Mr. LawkexcCe, ſpeaking off urſi veneſs, aſthma, 
and broken wind, ſays they are ded diſeaſes, or dif- 
ferent ſtages of the fame diſeaſe ; and made the few re- 
marks following, viz. ** Broken wind is diſcovered by 
the quick and irregular heaving of the flanks, and a 
more than ordinary dilatation. of the noſtrils ; ſome. 
times alſo, by a conſumptive appearance of the body. 
But the uſual method of trying the ſoundneſs of a horſe's 
wind, is, to cough him; which is pertormed by pref. 
ſing the upper part of the wind-pipe, with the finger 
and thumb. The ſtrong, clear, and full tone of the 
|caugh, prove his wind to be ſound; if, on the contrary, 
the note be ſhort, whiſtling, and huſky, the horſe is 
aſthmatic, and unſound. - Horſes labouring under the 


— 


worlt ſtage of this diſeaſe, are ſtyled, in the anguage | 
ec 


of the repoſitory, Roarers, from the noiſe they m 
in work, of very little of which they are capable. 
Broken-winded mares are generally barren, although I 
have heard of one, which bred a whole team of horſes, 
after ſhe became aſthmatic. Some penſive and thick- 
winded horles, are, of all others, the ſtrongeſt, and 
moſt thorough-winded. They catch their wind with 
difficulty at firſt ; but it comes more free and clear, as 
their action increaſes. TH. h 
In addition to the figns of confirmed broken wind, 
I have frequently obſerved à palpitation at the cheſt, 
and a conſiderable cavity there, with conſtant con- 
traction and dilatation ; but as I have ſaid, if the horſe 


be cauſed to move quick, the defect cannot poſſibly be 
| con 


cealed. 


- concealed. That which conſtitutes what is called a 


larged, as may be ſeen by examining the dead carcaſes 


being more confined, of courſe RES muſt be more 


olf it. Be it remembered, that purſive horſes demand a 


- timely evacuation, 


BRO 
Raoarer, is a defect in the trachea, or wind- pipe, it being 
of irregular form, or inſufficient dimenſions to admit 
a free paſlage for the air. Roarers will ſometimes 4 
with their noſes pointed ſtraight forward, and elevated. 
Whoever deſires to enter into a very minute inveſti- 
tion of the nature and cauſes of aſthmatic diſeaſes in 
orſes, had better conſult GIBSON, from whom moſt 
other writers on the ſubject have borrowed, and in ge- 
neral without having the honeſty to acknowledge it. 
Broken-wind is no doubt an appropriate malady of 
the domeſtic ſtate, fince in the natural it is unknown. 
I know not whether aſſes be ſubjef to it; I ſuppole 
from their ſuperior hardineſs to horſes, in conſequence 
of leſs delicate treatment, they are not ſo open to the 
impreſſion of cold. 
r. Lowe attributed the broken wind of a horſe to 
a relaxation, or rupture of the phrenic nerves, which 
cauſe the motions of the diaphragm, A friend of 
BARTLET, ſuppoſed the diſeale to proceed from a mor- 
bid or obſtrutted ſtate of the glands, and membranes 
of the head and throat, the enlargement of which pre- 
vented a free paſlage to the wind. Accerding to 
OsmE8, * certain glands (called the lymphatics) which 
are placed upon the air-pipe, at its entrance into the 
lungs, are become enlarged, and thereby the diameter 
of the tube is leſſened ; hence the received air cannot ſo 
readily make its eſcape, nor reſpiration be performed 
with ſuch facility as before; from which quantity of 
contained air, the lobes of the lungs are always en- 


of broken-winded horſes.” But I think I can beſt ex- 

lain the matter in the words of Dr. Dazwin ; ſpeak- 
ing of humoural aſthma, he attributes it to ““ a congeſ- 
tion of lymph, in the air-cells of the lungs, from de- 
fective abſorption.” 

In my ideas, a redundance of lymph being thrown | 
upon the lungs, the quantity becomes too great for the 
capacity of the abſorbent veſſels, hence it ſtagnates and 
chokes up the air conduits, and the theatre of its action 


difficult and laborious. The diſeaſe will thus be al- 
ways in proportion to the obſtruttion in the air- 
cells 


The moſt general caufe of broken wind, lies in al- 
ternate expoſure to inordinate heat and cold. 
I have often conſidered the idea of G1Bs0N, in reſ- 
to the too large ſize of the contained viſcera, in 
proportion to the cheſt, and the difficulty thence of ex- 
fion to the lungs, as a cauſe of thick-windedneſs in 
— and am very far from thinking contemptuouſſy 


punctilious regularity in phyſie and exerciſe. 
The diſeaſe may probably have ariſen from want of 
fo that occaſional phyſic and bleed- 
ing ſhould not be negletted, Mercurial phy ſie is indi- 
cated, being powerfully deobſtruent, perhaps the ſaline 
courſe, from its diuretic effetts, ma culiarly uſe- 
ful in this caſe. A late writer on the aſthma, ſeems to 
place the whole dependance for a cure, in the almoſt 
total abſtinence from liquids. It would be madneſs to 
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ſuch take the ſmalleſt harm from a moderate proportian 
of it, trequently given; and perhaps 'the only reaſon 
why they are particularly — of drink is, becauſe it 
is a received notion, that they ought to be kept without 
it, Giveas little hay as poſſible, and that of the hardeſt 
and beſt kind, on the nd, or in a baſket ; maſhes, 
and an extra quantity of corn, Carrots are ſpecific in 
the caſe. If the patient be even but a middling cart- 
' horſe, it will pay to keep him to this regimen, inſtead 
of the common garbage diet. A conſtant run in up- 
land paſture, where the bite is not too large, ſuits theſe 
horſes beſt; but if once allowed this, there ſeems a ne- 
ceſſity for it ever after, for if taken entirely into the 
ſtable again, their malady becomes intolerable. It is 
well known, although not always remembered, that 
aſthmatic hosles ſhould be put to their ſpeed by degrees, 
and that they are incapable of any violent extremes. 
Out of reſpe& to the druggiſts, 1 ſhall ſet down a few 
preſcriptions, 

The following is BARE“ s ſuccedaneum for Grs. 
SON'S too expenſive balls, and even this is expenſive 
enough of conſcience, in proportion to the good it is like 
to operate, although perhaps it would be difficult to 
contrive a better form. It muſt be remembered, that 
medicines intended to open obſtrudtions in the lungs, 
have the whole tour of the circulation to make, and 
that they have not the power, as the farriers ſuppoſe, 
immediately to enter the doors of the diſeaſe, — eject 
the tenant. 

Recipe. Half a pound cordial ball, if it be too dry, 
add half a pint fine Florence oil; balſam of Peru, two 
drachms ; aniſated balſam of ſulphur, three drachms; 
flowers of benjamin, two drachms and halt : make the 
maſs with burdock ſeeds in fine powder. Give à ball 
the ſize of a pigeon's egg, when going out to exerciſe. 
If burdock ſeeds _— obtained, I ſuppoſe liquo- 
rice powder may be ſubſtituted ; but it may be worth 
while in a regular ſtable to make a reſerve of that ſeed, 
of which more hereafter. | 

Or, One pound cordial ball ; powdered ſquills, and 
Barbadoes tar, two ounces each; make up the maſs 
with honey, 

Or, Antimony in the fineſt powder, eight ounces ; 
brimſtone powdered, four ounces ; gum ammoniacum, 
pounded garlic, and hard ſope, cach tour ounces ; Ve- 
nice turpentine, three ounces; aniſeeds, bay berries, 
and linſeed, in powder, two ounces cach ; make the 
paſte with honey, and oxymel of ſquills. Give @ ball 
daily for a month; omit a month, and then repeat, 
having a ſtri&t care as to regimen. "This is my favour- 
ite form, but I do not promiſe it ſhall cure a broken 
wind; I will engage, however, that it will mitigate 
the ſymptoms of that diſeaſe, and render the horſe 
more uſeful: it is alſo an excellent preventive when 
the danger is apprehended. Soften the ammoniacum 
by ring a lutle vinegar upon it, letting it ſtand 
twelve hours; pick out any {mall ſtones or foulneſs, 
and pound it by itſelf; peel the garlic, add, and pound 
it with the gum. 

Or, A courſe of tar-water, about four times the 
ſtrength of the common; a quart or two given in the 


glut a broken-winded horſe with water, but I never ſaw 


en drink. 
« The 
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 bances the difficulty. 
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| The vitrio! of copper, joined with emetic tartar, has 
formerly ſucceeded in a few inſtances of inveterate aſth- 
ma, when every other known remedy had tailed. 

The cale of pulmonary abſceſs in horſes muſt ſurely 
be hopeleſs, as well from the common reaſon of the 
difficulty of eſſecting union of divided parts, where in- 
ceſſant motion takes place, as the couſideration, that 
the conſtant labour expected from the horſes ftill en- 
If any remedy, it muſt be pure 
air in upland paliture; the patient ta have no diſturb- 
ance for at leaſt twelve months. There are ſome few 


- inſtances of a mare breeding, although evidently aſth- 


matic, and with a diſcharge from the noſtrils. La FossE 
relates that a horſe, in the worſt ſtage of the glanders, 
covered a mare; aud it is probable a glandered mare 
would breed. 

BROOK HAWKING, is a ſport that is managed 
with the gerfalcon and jerkin, the haggard falcon, and 
the taiſel gentle, 

There are in many places ponds encloſed with woods, 


bulbes, and the like obſcurities, fo that they are con- 


cealed from paſſengers, and ſuch places ducks much re- 
10:t to. , 

For the training up a hawk to take them, obſerve 
the tollowing directions : 

The hawk being in all points 2 to fly, be pro- 
vided with two or — live train ducks, and let a man 
lie concealed in ſome buſh by the pond with them; ſo 
that when you come to the place, and the hawk being 
ready tor the ſudden flight, beat the buſh where the 
man lies concealed with the ducks, with a pole, who 
muſt ſend forth one of them, to the end that the hawk 


may think it is put up by you, and if ſhe takes it with a 


courage reward her well. 
This is the way to train up a goſs-hawk to catch a 
fowl at fowce, 

The hawk being trained to this, you may boldly go 
with her to the ponds where the fowl lies, and creeping 
cloſe to the place raiſe them by beating about with a 
pole, and when any riſe, let go your hawk from your hiſt, 
aud if ſhe ſeize, let her take pleaſure thereon and reward 
her well. PALL | : 

It is very neceſſary to have a ſpaniel with you: forit 
the hawk is well acquainted with the ſport, ſhe will be 
ſo nimble at the catch, that they will fall into the water 
together, and by that means the fowl will go to plunge, 
{o that then the ſpaniel will be of good ſervice and will 
not — 1 the hawk. 

BROOD, the young of fiſh or fowls. The brood 
of ſea-fiſh is ſpawned, and lies in ſtill waters, where it 
may have reſt to receive nouriſhment, and grow to per- 
fettion; and here it is often deſtroyed by weirs, draw- 
nets, or nets with canvaſs, or ſuch engines at 
the bottom of them, in harbours, havens and 
creeks. | 

- BROOK, a little river or ſmall current of water; 
and is diſtinguiſned from a river, by flowing only at 


— 


particular ſeaſons, whereas a river flows at all times. 


BROUILLLER, is when a horſe is put to any manage, 
plunges, traverſes, and appears in diſorder, Hence 
the 


ay 
bs gentleman is not maſter of his legs, he makes 
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| 
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his horſe brouviller, 7, e. he makes him traverſe and eaſt 
down his head, the ſpur being too hard for him. 
BROW-ANTLER, that branch of a deer's hora 
next the head. 
BRUISES or Joints in CaTTLE.—The cure: 
Anoint them with the oil of ſpike, then bind up the 


ultice, made of mal- 


bruiſed or broken joint with a 
en with hog's lard, 


lows, groundlel, and betony, 
and fried in it, applying it as hot as can be. | 
BUCK. In — firſt year, is called a fawn ; the ſe- 
cond, a pricker; the third, a ſorrel; the fourth, a fore ; 
the fifth, a buck of the firſt head; and tbe ſixth, a 
reat buck. This beaſt is common in moſt countries, 
eing as corpulent as a hart, but in ſize reſembling 
more Aa roc, except in colour: the males have horns, 
which they loſe yearly ; the females none at all. As 
tor the colour, it is very di t; however, they are 
moſtly branded and fandy, with a black liſt all along 
the back. 'T heir fleſh is excellent for nouriſhment. 
BUCK HUNTING. Having under the article 
HART treated largely, as to their nature, and the 
ways of hunting them, there needs the lels to be ſaid 
as to hunting the buck, and the rules tor taking him ; 
tor he that can hunt a hart or ſtag well, will not hunt 
a buck ill. | 
Beſides, fallow deer being common among us, and 
thoſe uſually in parks and encloſures of divers fituations 
and ſtatures, different from one another; it would be a 
E talk to give inſtructions for every particu- 
ar. | 
And indeed it is the proper buſineſs of every keeper 
of parks, &c. to . nature and — of bis 
deer in hunting ; all which are to be acquired by ex- 
perience more than reading ; however I ſhall conciſely 
inform you of what relates to buck-hunting as now 
praftifed. ; 
There is no ſuch {kill and art required in lodging a 
buck, as in barbouring a hart or ſtag,” nor ſo much 
drawing after, but you may judge by the view, and ob- 
ſerve what grove or coppice he enters; for a buck does 
not wander up and down as the hart, nor c bis 
layer ſo often, or uſe ſo many eroſſings, doublings, 
ſhifts, and devices, nor doth he flee ſo far — 
hounds, but avoids the highway and open places, as 
much as he can; he is not ſo crafty or ſo ſtrong to 
beat a river, or to ſtay ſo long at ſoil; neither is he fo 
tree to take a great river, nor mult it be deep; but 
being cloſe hunted, he will flee into ſuch ſtrong coverts 
as he 1s accuſtomed to, and it has been obſerved, that 
lome bucks that have leaped over a park pale, after a 
ring or two, have returned of themſelves, chufing rather 
to die where they have been acquainted, than in a 
ſtrange place, | 
The buck groans and trots as the hart belleth, and 
with a worſe noiſe and rattling in the throat ; leaps 
lighter at the rut than the tag neither will theſe two 
beaſts come near one another's layer, and EO 
ſeldom or never any other relays, than old 
hounds. ; | 
R 
e drieſt places, though it they are at large t | 
but little from May to A. . * 
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No the ſ ſubtlety a huntſman needs to uſe in 
hunting the buck, is to have a care of hunting counter 
or change, becauſe of the plenty of fallow deer that uſed 
to come more directly upon the hounds than the red 
deer does. | 

The doe > to fawn about the end of ay, and 

II AI. 


continues ti umme r. 

The bucks mew or ſhed their horns or heads every 
year about, or in April, and part of May, and their new 
ones are burniſhed about the end of Auguſt 

The buck makes his fewmiſhing in divers manners 
and forms as the hart, according to the diverſity of food, 
and the time of the day, morning and evening, but they 
are moſt commonly round. 

Food buck comes in ſeaſon in Fuly, and goes out in 
ember. 
he doe comes in ſeaſon when the buck goes out, and 


goes out at twelfth-tide. 


In buck-hunting the ſame hounds are uſed as in 
running the ſtag. In foreſts and chaſes as they lie at 
layer, 2 they are hunted. 

In parks where they are encloſed, the ſport is not 
ſo diverting, by reaſon of the greater change and ſoil, 
unleſs; they break out and run the country, which they 
ſeldom do. 

But deer that lie out, though near the park, make for 


the generality better chaſes than foreſt deer. 


The Keeper ſhooting a BUCK to be run dxwn. | 


In order to facilitate the chaſe, the keeper com- 
monly ſelects a fat buck out of the herd, which he 
ſhoots to maim him, and then he is run down by the 


hounds, 


As to the method of hunting the buck ; the com- 


pany generally go out very early tor the benefit of the 
morning, ſometimes they have a deer ready lodged, if 
not, the coverts are drawn till one is rouſed ; or, ſome- 
times in a park a deer is pitched upon, and forced from 
the herd. then more hounds are laid on to run the 
chaſe; if you come to be at a fault, the old ſtaunch 
hounds are only to be relied upon till you recover him 
again: if. he be ſunk and the bounds thruſt him up, it 
is called an. imprime, and the company all found a re- 
cheat; when he is run down, every one ſtrives to get in 
to prevent his being torn by the hounds. 
allow deer ſeldom or never ſtand at bay. 

He that firſt gets in, cries 80 give notice that 
he is down, and blows a death. hen the company 
are all come in, they paunch hun and reward the 
hounds; and generally the chief perſon of quality 
amongſt them takes ſay, that is, cuts his belly open, to; 
ſee how fat he is. 

When this is done, every one has a chop at his neck, 
and the head being cut off is ſhewn to the hounds to en- 
courage them to run only at male deer, which they ſee 
by the horns, and to teach them to bite only at the head : 
then the company all ſtanding in a ring, one blows a 
ſingle death, which being done all blow a double re- 
cheat, and ſo conclude the chaſe with a general halloo 
of hoo-up, and depart the field to their ſeveral homes, 
or to the place of. mectivg; and the hunſman, or ſome 


BUL 
other, hath the deer put acrofs the buttocks of his horſe, 
and ſo carries him home. | 

BULL : the male of the cow kind. 

One bull ſuffices for fifty cows, ſome lay ſixty. His 
beſt age is at two, or from one to three, before he arrives 

at full growth, when he grows heavy and ſluggiſh. Hence 
that old rule among countrymen: 

He that will have his farm full, 

Muſt have an old cock and a young bull, 
From tliat time, being of no farther uſe in breeding, he 
is uſually gelt, and makes what they call a bull ſtag, 
in the North corruptly a bull-ſeg, to be fatted for the 
market. When theſe creatures are intended to breed, 
the better the land is, the larger ſort of beaſts are to be 
choſen, and the greater will be the profit. But of what. 
ever ſort the breed is, the bull ſhould always be of the 
lame co with the cow, otherwile it never ſucceeds 
ſo well. The bull ſhould be choſen of a ſharp quick 
countenance, with a forehead broad and curled, eyes 
black and large, long horns, a fleſhy neck, long aud 
large belly, and ſmooth hair like velvet; his breaſt 
ſhould be large, back ſtraight and flat, burtocks ſquare, 
thighs 4 24 ſtraight, and his joints ſhort, This ſort 
of bull is the fitteſt for breed, — * the beſt oxen 
tor draught, and likewiſe for fattening. 

The cow ought to have a broad forehead, black eyes, 
reat clean horns, the neck long and thin, the belly 
arge and deep, the thighs thick, the legs round, and 
the joints ſhort; a white, large, and — udder, 
with tour teats, and large feet. I he/fize mult be pro- 
portioned to the goodnels of the land. See Cow. 

BULL, Banwar, denotes a bull kept by a lord, 
who has a right to demand all his tenants to bring their 

cows to be ſerved by him. 

BULL AND BOAR. By the cuſtom of ſome 
places, the parſon is obliged to keep a bull and boar for 
the ule of his pariſhioners, in conſideration of his having 
tythes of calves and pigs, &. 

BULL that ſheds his feed. Remedy. 

Get clary-leaves, dry them and pound them to pow- 

der; then take the powder of tanner's bark and brown 
ſugar-candy, with two penny worth of turpemine, and 
work the powders and the turpentine very well into 
balls as big as a great walnut, and give him two at a 
time, night and morning, and he will mend preſently, 

BULL-DOG: one of the moſt fierce and ftrong of 
the canine race, having the noſe ſhort, and the undet- 

Jaw longer than the __ The breed is in a manner 
peculiar to England: but, ever ſince the ſavage cuſtom 
of bull-baiting has happily been on the deeline, it has 
ſuffered neglett. Such is the ſtrength and ferocity of 
theſe animals, that four of them have been known to 
maſter a lion; and when they are turned looſe on a bull, 
and have onee properly ſeized him, nothing ſhort of the 
loſs of life, or the giving — of the part, can di- 
engage them. While that barbarous amuſement con- 
tinued in vogue, various inſtances of ſavage fortitude 
have occurred in the feats ot this breed, which would 
ſcarcely be credited in countries where the diverſions 
are more rational and elegant, 


BULLFINCH, a cage bird; but has neither ſong 


* 


nor whiſtle of his own, but is very apt to learn it taught. 
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 BULLHFAD, oz MILLER's THUMB; a fiſh | roughly managed, and works juſtly at gallop, tirre a 


that has a broad head, and wide mouth, with broad 
fins near the eyes, and has many under the belly ; and 


| infleed of teeth, has rough lips, which aſſiſt him in 


napping at the bait : he has alſo fins on his back, and 
one below the belly, and his tail is round, and his 
body all over covered with whitiſh, blackiſh, and 
browniſh ſpots : they begin to ſpawn about April, and 
are full of ſpawn all the ſummer ſeaſon. 

The manner of fiſhing for them is as follows: 

The common. abode or haunt of this fiſh is in holes, 
among ſtones, in clear water, in ſummer ; but in win- 
ter they take up their quarters with the eels in mud. 
They are a fimple and lazy fifh, and are eaſily caught 
in ſummer, and you may ſee him in hot weather ſun- 


ning himſelf on a flat gravelly ſtone, upon which you 


may put your hook, which muſt be baited with a very 
ſmall worm near the mouth, and he will very ſeldom 
refuſe the bait, ſo that the moſt 8 angler may 
take him. It is, indeed, an excellent fiſh for taſte; but 
af ſo ill a ſhape, that many women do not care to 
dreſs it. | 
BURN in a bull's pizzle, or in a cow's matrix — For 
2 burnt bull, you muſt firſt caſt him and pull out his 
pizzle, then waſh both his ſheath and that with white- 
wine vinegar; then take the juice of houſeleek, burnt 


allum, honey, and the juice of lettuce ; blend all to- 


gether, and anoint the bull's pizzle about three times, 
and he will mend. 
And, for the cow, you may waſh and anoint her 
bearing, and ſhe will mend. ; 
BURNISH ; deer are ſaid to burniſh their heads, 
when rubbing off a white downy ſkin from their horns 
ainſt a tree: they thruſt them, as is ſaid, into a red- 
diſh earth, to give them a new colour and luftre. 
f * the round knob of a horn next a deer's 
cad. ; 
BURROCK, is a ſmall weir or dam, where wheels 
are laid in a river for taking of fiſh. 

BURROWS, holes in a warren which ſerve as a 
covert for hares, rabbets, Cc. 
BUSTARD, a kind of great fluggiſh fowl. | 

BUTTERS, is an inſtrument of ſteel, fitted to a 


wooden handle, with which they pare the foot, or cut 


the hoof of a horſe. 

BUT TON, of the reins of a bridle in a ring of lea- 
ther with the reins paſſed N it, which runs all 
along the length of the reins. To put a horſe under 
the button is, when a horſe is ſtopped without a rider 
upon his back, the reins being laid on his neck, and the 
buttons lowered ſo faſt down, that the reins bring in 
the horſe's head, and fix it to the true poſture of car- 


riage. It is not only the horſes which are managed in 


the hand, that muſt be put under the button, for the 
1 muſt be taken with ſuch horſes, beſore they are 
acked. 


F AD. BAIT, a worm, good bait for trout. 
CADDOW, a bird, otherwiſe called a chough, 
or jack-daw. 
ADENCE, is an equal meaſure or proportion, 
obſerved by a horſe in all his motions, when he is tho- 


CAS. -* 


terra, and the airs : ſo that his times or motions have 
an equal regard to one another : that one does not em- 
brace, or take in more ground than another, and that 
the horſe obſerves the ground regularly. 

Horſemen lay, This horſe works always upon the ſame 
cadence ; he follows the cadence ; he does not change his 
cadence; he remains equally between the two heels. 

He is fine and gentle in all his aids; and when put 


to the manage, he never interrupts his cadence. 


This horte has ſo fine a mouth, and works with ſo 
much liberty in his ſhoulders and haunches, that he 
keeps his cadence with great facility : nay, he takes a 
very good cadence upon his airs, without ſtepping falſe, 
without jumbling, and works equally in both hands, 
See CounTEs-T 1ME and Time. 5 
CADEW, the ſtraw-worm, an inſect uſed as a bait 
in angling. 

CADGE, a round frame of wood, upon which fal- 
coners carry their hawks. 5 
_ CAGE ror ParTRivGes; a device to keep them 
in, and of which there are ſeveral ſorts. | 

We ſhall begin with that invented to contain a hen 
partridge, and ſerves to call cock partridges to her in 
order to take them. See Plate III. Fig. 2. 
This cage is pretty enough, takes up but little room, 
is very portable, and is little ſeen : tis made of an old 
hat, whoſe brim is cut of, and the bottom is wood, 
which ſhuts and opens, to put in and take out the part. 
ridge ; and a hole muſt be made in the bottom of the 
hat, which is uppermoſt, through which the bird puts 
out its head to call, 

Lou have alſo a hook at it, made of a thick iron 
wire, to hang the cage upon as there is occaſion ; and 
you muſt make one or two at the place marked V, to the 
end the bird may cat and drink; and therefore a piece 
of wood is faſtened or nailed at the door below, of 
about half a foot in length, pointed at the ends, in or- 
der to fix it in the ground, that ſo the cage may be 
kept in good order when you have a mind to uſe it. 

hi ort of cage is very proper. for the purpoſe de- 
igned. 

And yet you keep the ridge in it only when you 
carry it to call: for in the day-time you are to keep 
them in a great cage, or room; 

The following figures repreſent other ſorts of cages; 
and the moſt common 1s that we are about to deſcribe 
next, and may in ſhort ſerve for a model to make 
others by. | | 

The is made of two pieces of the bottom of a 
caſk, marked with the letters AHC, and BGD, cut 
round at the top, AB. | 

TP ſhould be nine inches long, and a foot broad ; 
they faſten them at the lower part to another piece of 
wood of the ſame breadth, and Ran or eighteen inches 
in length: you have a laſh, or ſmall wooden ligature 
at top, marked with the letters AB, fifteen os eighteen 
inches long, and half an inch broad, and thick ; which 
is nailed to two round boards, in order to keep them 
together : you mult cover the void of the cage 
with a green, or ſome dark grey-coloured cloth, in- 
clining to brown, and tacked with {mall nails : leave 
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two or three holes at top, for the partridge to put her 
head through, when ſhe has a mind to call or hearken, 

A little door muſt be made at F, one of the end 
boards ; for example, at that marked with No. I. that 
you may put in, and take out the birds: you muſt 
make two openings in the other board, as you fee re- 
preſented by the letter H, they muſt be long and nar- 
row, that the partridge may be able to eat and drink : 

ou muſt faſten a thong, girth, or cord, to the ends 
AB, and put the ſame about your neck, when you have 
a mind to carry the cage from one ꝓlace to another, 

You may obſerve the reſt from Plate III. 

We preſent you next with another very uſeful fort 
of cage tor the bird, when wild, becauſe ſhe will ſtrug- 

in the carriage, and be ſo fatigued when you come 
to the deſigned place (as has been frequently experi- 
enced) that ſhe will not vouchſafe to call: ſo you muſt 
be obliged to ſet the cage on the ground, in order to ufe 
her the next morning; becauie a fox, or ſome other 
voracious animal, may kill the bird: here is a cage ſet 
forth by two figures ; the ſecond ſhews you the parti- 
cular parts; and it is not yet covered with iron wire, 
as it ought to be when it is compleat : you therefore 
ake the model by it. | 

You muſt take two boards, EGAD, and FHYC, 
each of them about fifteen inches ſquare, and have two 
bows of thick iron wire, made like a door, or rather 
like the two boards at the ends of the preceding cage; 
nail both the boards at the ends of the two ſquare 
boards, and fix a board over, of the ſame breadth as 
the other two, and a foot and a half ſquare; in ſuch a 
manner, that the fide of the bows which is ſquare, may 
be level with the great board ; then ſew the cloth over 
the two bows, in order to form a cage, quite the ſame 
as the ſecond above; between the two | na AK, 
BY, ſo that the three boards are extended quite round 
about, three or four fingers breadth over ; and pieces 
of wood, asat GHEF, muſt be placed at all the cor- 
ners to keep the ſides tight, and bind the cloth in the 
middle; then cover the whole with braſs or iron wire, 
of the thickneſs of a common little pin; and to ac- 
commodate your bird with food, you muſt have a {mall 
drawer, or lle wo h, with an eating and drinking- 
place, at the fide C, between the cage and iron wire, 
at the little letter @ ; and theretore that cloth fide of the 
cage adjoining to the feeding-place, muſt be open with 
bars, ſo diſtanced from each other, that the partridge 
may caſily put her head between them in — to cat 
and drink. 

CALADE, or Basse: is the deſcent, or ſloping 
declivity of a riſing manage ground; being a {mall 
eminence, upon which we ride down a horte feveral 
times, putting him to a ſhort gallop, with his fore- 
hams in the air, to make him learn to ply and blend 
his haunches, and form his ſtop upon the aids of the 
calves of the legs, the ſtay of the bridle, and the ca- 
veſion, ſeaſonably given: for without thoſe aids he 
would throw hinifell tov much upon his ſhoulders, and 
not bend his haunches. 

Horſemen ſay, Work your horſe in a calade, after 
the [talian way; ride him ftraight, and theu you make 
good ule of the calade. 


CAL 


Theſe calades will diſcourage your horſe, and per- 
haps ruin his hams; for you have pitched upon too 
deep a declivity : and befides, you do not make the aids 
- the bridle accord with thoſe of the calves of your 

egs. 

CALF; the young of the cow Kind, an animal toò 
well known to require a particular deſcription. 

To'breed calves to make young bulls, take no one 
that was calved within the prime, which is counted 
hve days after the change of the moon; tor then they 
are not good to keep, but to eat or to fell, Among a 
tides calves, two are ſufficient to keep tor bulls ; as 
for the reſt, it will be beſt to geld them. 

It will be well for huſbandmen to rear as many calves 
as they can conveniently keep, in order to maintain 
their ſtock ; and let thele chiefly be thoſe that may fall 
between Candlemas and May, for in that ſeaſon their 
milk may be belt ſpared, and by that time there will 
be fufhcient graſs to wean them, and by the winter 
following they will have ſtrength ſufficient to preſerve 
them from being hurt among other cattle, if they have 
now and then {ome ſmall help; and alſo by June the 
dams will be readier to take the bull, and to bring other 
calves in the times atorclaid ; and, if a cow tarry till 
after May before ſhe calves, the calf will be too weak 
the winter following, and the dam will not be ſo ready 
to take bull again, but thereby oftentimes grows bar- 
ren. Alſo, to rear a calf after Michaelmas, and to 
keep the dam at her meat, as they do in ſome countries, 
would be expenſive in the winter-time ; and a cow 
abroad will give more milk with a little graſs than with 
todder, lying in the cloſe houſe, or fed with hay or 
ſiraw, remaining in the ſtall; for the dry and hard 
meat diminiſhes much more milk than graſs. As for 
thoſe huſbandmen that have ſmall paſtures or none at 
all, they muſt do as they pleaſe; though, in my opi- 
nion, it would be better tor them to fell their calves 
than to rear them, whereby they may ſave the milk for 
more profit, and the cow will rather go to the bull again. 
Alfo,-it the huſbandman goes with an ox- lough, it 
will be convenient for him to raiſc two or three cow: 
calves, to hold up his ſtock, and it will be the more 
om it is far 2 to wean cal ves at graſs than at 

ard meat, if they were at graſs before : thoſe that can 
have ſeveral paſtures for their kine and calves, are 
likely to do well, and rear with leſs colt than others. 
The weaning of calves with hay and water will make 
them have great bellies, becauſe they do not ſtir fo well 
therewith as with graſs, and they will the rather rot 
when they come to graſs; and in winter they ſhould be 

ut into houles, rather than to remain abroad, 

CALF that {cowereth—Take a pint of verjuiee, aud 
clay that is burat till it is red, or yery-well burnt to. 
bacco pipes, pound them to powder, and ſcarſe them 
very finely ; put to it a little powder of charcoal, then 
blend them together, and give ir to the calf, and he 
may be expected to mend in a night's time. 

CALF, to cut, the method 13— Cauſe one to hold 
down his fore-part, then bind his hinder fret with 
ſome cord, haf a yard afunder, alſo let lis fore-feet be 
bound, and let the faid holder fet both his knees on 
the calf, nigh to- his legs, and ſo cut him gently, and 
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anoint his flanks with freſh greaſe; then rub his reins 


with ſome cold water mixed with ſalt, and he will do 
well, Some geld their calves when they are young, 


and others let them run a year, or more, before they 


geld chem, which is counted more dangerous, After 
they are gelt, keep them in good pallt ures, that they 
may be the readicr and ſtronger to hour at three years. 
Alko, it the cal ves be not gelded within one year, they 
will prove great. If there grows any impoſthume after 
the gelding, burn his ſtones to aſhes, and caſt the pow- 
der thereon, and it will help him. Some are more 
altrologically given to obſerve ſeaſons and planets, 
when the moon is in the decreaſe, and the ſign from 
the place: in ſpaying, gelding, cutting, or letting 
blood, theſe ſigns are moſt dangerous, if the moon have 
power over them, as Taurus, Leo, Gemini, Virgo, 
and the latter part of Libra and Scorpio; alſo the two 
figns governed under Saturn, as, Capricorn and Aqua- 
rius ; the reſt arc all good, as Aries, Cancer, Sagitari- 
and Piſces ; be ſure, alſo, that the moon is not in 
them. | 

CALF, (among Hunters) a male hart or hind of the 
firſt year. 5 
CALEINCS, a fort of horſe-ſhoes for froſty weather, 
and are apt to make horſes tread altogether upon the 
toes of their hind feet, and trip ; they alſo occaſion 
bleymes, and ruin the back finews ; nevertheleſs, they 
are neceſſary in a time of froſt ; and it is more expedi- 
ent that a horſe ſhould run ſuch a riſk, than the rider 
ſhould be in continual danger of breaking his limbs. 

Whenever there is occation to uſe them, order the 
farrier to pare the horn a little low at the heel, and 
turn down the ſponge upon the corner of the anvil,” ſo 
as to make the calkin in the form of a hare's ear, which 
will do little damage ; whereas the great ſquare calkins 
quite ſpoil the foot. 


_ » Calkins, are either ſingle or double, that is, at one 


end of the ſhoe, or at both: theſe laſt are deemed leſs 
hurtful, as the horſe can tread more even. 
CALL, (with Hunters) a leſſon blown upon the 
horn to comfort the hounds. | ; 
CALLS, natural and artificial ; a ſport practiſed 


much during the wooing ſeaſon of partridges, elpecially 


tor taking cock partridges ; for which they put a hen 
into a cage, to call and bring them near. 

This way in general of taking them, is indeed labo- 
rious, and requires much exattneſs, as to the artifi- 
cial part, in imitating their voices; and you can com- 
monly pretend to take but one at a time. 

Partridges ow. to pair about February, or the be. 
ginning of March, if the weather is not cold, and con- 
tiuue in their wooing till the end of July. 

A great many are of opinion, that you will deſtroy 
the breed, by taking the cocks in this manner ; but it 
is a miſtake, Yor they do more miſchief to the hens 
they couple with, than good, hindering them to fit ; 
and will break their eggs, if they can find them: and 
in the neſt we often And but ſmall coveys of young 
partridges, which happens ſo, becauſe the cock bein 
too hot, and too aſhduouſly purſuing the hen that — 

ſhe cannot diſengage herſelt from him, and get to 
her neil ; and ſo chules rather to loſe her egg, 6-2 


| 


: 


CAL | 
* in ſiglit of the cock that would break all the 
re : 


It is further to be obſerved, that the cock never 
knows his hen's neſt; and therefore tis more caſy to 
take him when the ſits; for believing the is loſt, he 
goes to the firſt he meets with. 

This ſport may be practiſed eve Gay during the 

re 


aforeſaid wooing ſeaſon, from day- until fun- 
riſing, and from ſun- ſetting until night. 

The Figure, Plate III. Call I. repreſents the man- 
ner how to make them. Suppoſe the ſpace from K to 
I, to be a hedge that 4 ſome piece of wheat, 
barley, or other grain; {et your hen partridge in a thin, 
open, fine wire cage, ſo that ſhe may be ſeen at a good 
diſtance out of the cage; the letters TV is the ſpot 
where ſhe ſhould be placed; then place your net called 
a hallier (% HALL1es) as you fee it formed by the 
letters KLMNOPQR g each part about twenty 
feet diſtant from the cage, then retire behind the hedge : 
if any cock partridge on the ground calls, the hen will 

relently anſwer ; nor will the cock fait to come to 
. and five or fix will ſometimes come together, and 
fight with each other juſt under the net, which of them 
(hall have the hen, until at length ſome of them find 
themſelves entangled; you muſt not preſently ſally 
forth in this — for perhaps ſome more may be 
_— enſnared, nor can they ſoon diſengage them. 
elves. | 
The obſerving one caution will fave a great deal of 
pains to the ſportſman ; and that is, let lum never 
pitch in any place, but where he has heard ſome cock 
call ; then pitch within fixty or eighty paces, that they 
may be within hearing of each other. | 

et the cage be coloured green, and let the bars be 
at ſuch a diſtance, that the hen may thruſt out her 
head and neck to hearken and call; and if you have 
well trained her to this ſport, ſhe will be induſtrious 
at it, 

But as for cages for partridges, the reader is referred 
to that article. 

Having done with the natural calls, we proceed to 
the artificial ones. 15 


The following figures repreſent the form of them, 


| Fig. 3 and 4. 
Fre 


firſt ſhews the out ſides, the ſecond the inſide; 

they are beſt made of box, walnut-tree, or ſuch kind 
of hard wood, and formed of the bigneſs of a hen's egg; 
with two ends, A B, bored through from end to — 7 
and about the middle D C, there muſt be a hole about 
the bigneſs of a ſixpence, hollowed within to the bot- 
tom, then have a pipe of a ſwan's quill, and the bone 
of a cat's foot, opened at one end, which you muſt 
convey into the hole A, and ſo thruſt it in the hole D; 
the other end of the bone A, muſt be ſtopped ; then 
take a goole quill opened at both ends, which muſt be 
put in at the hole B, until the end C be at the end D 
of the bone; then blowing at the end B. you make the 
noiſe as the cock-partridge does; which varies much 
from the call of the hen: and you muſt remove farther 
or nearer the end C of the quill, from and to the end 
of the bone B, until you have found the exact note; 
for it is not ſoon done: the call being fixed, and you 
: expert 
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in the notes, get a net called a pocket net, the 
form of which is here deſcribed. Fig. 1. S QUA1LS 

FOR OTHER CALLS. 

To this net fix a pliant ſtick, of about four or five 
feet long ; with which you may go abroad early in the 
morning, and late in the evening, or as occaſion ſerves: 
when you hear a partridge call, you have the manner 
of pitching the net, and the placing yourſelt wy hr 
in Plate III. For example, ſuppoſe you hear the 
partridge call at A, hide yourſelf flat upon your belly 
at B, having planted your net juſt in the way or fur- 
row, between yourſelt and the partridge, but within 
ten or twelve feet of the net; eſpecially if there be 
any buſh, or advantage of ground to ſhelter you. 
The way to ſet the net, is to tie the packthread, 
number 1, which paſſes into the buckle, number 
2, of the net, into the end of the ſtick, which muſt 
be ſtuck in the ground: and fo bending it like a bow, 
taſten the other thread to the ſaid ſtick in the ground, 
to the other fide, or furrow: having in like manner 
tied it to the end of the packthread, number 3, which 

fles through the buckle, number 4, ſo that the two 
Fnckles 2 and 4, may come pretty near each other ; 
then take one end ot the pocket net, number 5 and 6, 
and caſt it over the bended ftick, fo that it may lie 
thereon : the other end may lie on the ground, in ſuch 
manner, that if any thing endeavours to paſs by that 
ways it muſt needs run into the net. 

very Gong being in order, and hearing the partridge 
call, you mult return two or three anſwers louder or 
ſofter according to the diſtance from whence you hear 
the call, — as loud as to be heard, and the partridge 
will preſently make near you, then give him a ſoft 
call: when he has ef the firſt call, he will begin 
to run, and coming near the net, will make a little 
uſe, and ruſh on, ſo that the upper part will fall on 

im, and entangle him ;- then take him out, and you 
may be able to take ſeveral alter this method: but this 
way of taking them laſts only during the time of their 
breeding, which is April, May, Fune, and Juſy. 

There is another way of taking partridges with the 
call and a broad net : having found out your partridge 
with a call as aforefaid, pitch your broad net, which 
ſhould be fourteen cr fiftcen yards long, and ſeven or 
eight deep ; ſpread this over the ggound near them, the 
length ways to them, then peg down the net on all 
fides, except that towards them, and raiſe it up in 
the midſt, by a ftick about four feet long, with a notch 
in the top, the better to hold the line or net from flip- 
ping, and bend the ſtick from the net to make it ſtiffer, 
which flick muſt be ſtuck into the ground the better to 
hold. | 

When you have in this manner fixed your net, you 
muſt either have a natural or artificial flalking-horſe 
to drive them into your net, but the natural one is re- 
puted the beſt, if trained up for the ſport. 

CANARY-BIRD, an admired ſinging-bird, of a 
greem{h-yellow colour, that takes its name from the 
place from whence they came, viz, from the Canary- 
es, and no where elſe; but of late years, there is a 
fort of birds, that are brought in abundance from 
Germany, eſpecially from Tirzl, and are therefore called 
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German birds ; _— 2 much better ſort than the other, 
though their originals are ſuppoſed to have been fir ſt 
brought from the ſame place. 

Theſe birds, that is, the cocks, never grow fat, and 
they cannot be diſtinguiſhed by ſome country people 
from common green birds; though the canary-birds 
are much luſter, have a longer tail, and differ much in 
the heaving ofthe paſſages of the throat, when they fing. 

But to make a right choice of this bird, and to know 
when he has a good ſong ; in the firſt place, let him be 
a long bird, ſtanding firaiyght, and not_cronching, but 
ſprigluly like a ſparrow-hawk, ſtanding with life and 
boldnefs, and not ſubjett to be fearful. 

Theſe birds being fo much eſteemed for their pleaſing 
ſong, are ſometimes fold at a high e more or lef, 
according to the goodneſs and excelſency of their notes, 
there being a great difference in them. 

It is very advifable before yon buy, firſt to hear 
them ſing, for the buyer will then pleaſe his ears; for 
one fancies a ſong bir, another a very harſh bird, it 
he be not fo ſweet : though undoubtedly the beſt ca- 
nary- bird, in general, is that which has the moſt variety 
of notes, and holds out in ſinging the longeſt, * 

In order to know whether a bird is in health before 
yu buy him, take him out of the ſtore cage, and put 
im in a clean cage fingly, and if he ſtand up bolely, 
without crouching or ſhrinking in his feathers, and 


look with a briſk eye, and not lubjett to clap his head 


under his wing, it is a ſign that he is in good health 
but yet he may be an unhealthy bird. 

But the greateſt matter is to obſerve his dunging ; if 
he bolts his tail like a nightingale after he hes dunged, 
it is a great ſign that he is not in perfect health; 
though he may Fn at preſent, and look pretty buiſk, 
you may afſure yourſelf, it will not be long before he 
will be-fick ; but if his dung be very thin Fike water, 
or of a ſlimy white without any black in it, it is a figrt 
of ——_— death, Y 

When a canary-bird is in perfect health, his dung 
lies round and hard, with a fine white on the outſide, 
and dark within, dries quickly, and the larger the 
dung is, the better, ſo that be long, raund, and hard: 
but as to a ſeed-bird, he very ſeldom dungs ſo hard, 
unleſs he be very young. 

Canary-birds are ſubjett to many diſeaſes, as impo?- 
humes, which affect the head, — 
ſuddenly from the perch, and die in a ſhort time, if 
not ſpeedily cured. | 

The moſt approved medicine, is an ointment made 
of freth butter and capon's greaſe, melted together, 
with which anoint the top of the bird's head, — two 
or three days together, and it will diflolve it, and cure 
him; but if you have let it alone too long, then after 
you have anointed him three or four times, ſee whether 
the place of his head be ſoft, and if fo, open it gently 
and let out the matter, which will be like the yolk of 


an egg; when you have done this, anoint the place, 


and this will immediately cure him. 

And if you find the impoſthume at any time return, 

do as beforc directed; vou muſt alſo give him figs, and 
in his water let him have a flice or two of liquorice, 

with white ſugar-candy, — 4 
K 2 Some 
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Some are ſo curious as to breed theſe birds in England, 
and they have excelled all others. For the ordering of 


theſe birds wheg they begin to build, or are intended for 


breeding, mal a convenient cage, or prepare a room 
that may be fit for that purpoſe, taking care to let it 


have an opening towards the riſing of the fun ; where 


You muſt have a piece of wire, that may may have 
egreſs and role at their pleaſure: when this has 
been done ſet up ſome brooms, either b-:ath or frail, 
in the corners of it, opening them in the middle, and it 
the room be pretty high two or three yew-trees may be 
ſet up, but not too near, as the birds will not endure 
to ſee themſelves ſo near each other's neſts; as the 
cock and hen will be apt to fly on an hen that is not 
matched to them, when they ſee them near their neſt, 
which many times cauſes the ſpoiling of their eggs and 
young ones. 

In the next place you muſt cauſe ſomething to be 
made ſo convenient, and of ſuch bigneſs as may hold 


meat a conſiderable time, that you may not be diſturb. 


ing them continually, and a proper veſſel for water 
allo; and the place where the ſeed is intended to be 
put, muſt be ſo ordered that it may hang out of the 
reach of the mice, for they are deſtroyers of them: 
you mult likewiſe prepare ſome {tuff of ſeveral forts of 
things, ſuch as cotton, wool, {mall dead graſs, elk's 
hair, and a long ſort of moſs that grows along b 

ditch ſides, or in the woods, for them to build their 
neſts with. 

Dry them well before you put them together, then 
mingle all well, and put them up into a net like a 
cabbage-net, hanging it ſo that they may with caſe pull 
KR out... - 

You muſt alſo ſet perches about the room, and if it be 
large enough ſet a tree in the middle of it, that ſo they 
may take To more pleaſure ; and always remember to 
proportion your birds according to the largeneſs of the 
room, and rather let it be under ſtocked than over 


Nocked, for they are birds that love their liberty. 


When you perceive them to begin to build and carry 
ſtuff, give them once a day, or in two days at leaſt, a 
little greens and ſome coarle ſugar ; for that will cauſe 
a ſlipperyneſs in the body, ſo that the eggs may come 
forth without injuring the birds: for they die many 
times in laying the rt egg, which is a loſs to the 
breeder ; firſt in reſpect to his firſt breed, then to the 
unpairing of the cock, to which you ought to put an- 


other hen, whether he will pair or no: but it would be 


much better if that cock was taken out, than ſuffered 
to continue in the breeding place, eſpecially if it be 


Imall ; but in a large place with ſeveral pairs he can- 


not do that injury, and it will be a difficult matter to 
diſtinguiſh which is the cock of that hen that died, 
and as difficult to take him in a large place, without 
doing more injury than the bird would do: ſo that it 
will be beſt to let him reſt till the end of the year: 
when if you leave but two or three pair together, it 
will be the belt way to take him out, and match him 
with another hen, and then put him in again. 

Befides, when you find that they have built their 
neſts, the nets that have their breeding tuff in them 
may be taken away, for they will be apt to build 
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CAN 
upon their eggs with new ſtuff, if they do not ſet pri- 


ſently. | | 1 

As to the time of their breeding, it is uſually three 
times a year, viz, in April, May, June, and ſometimes 
in Auguſt: as for ordering the young ones, they muſt 
not be left too long in the neſts ; far they are very apt 
to grow ſullen, and will not feed kindly ; therefore 
they are to be taken out at about nine or ten days old, 
and put into a little baſket and covered over with a net, 
or elſe they will be apt to jump out upon the firſt open» 
ing of the baſket, and be hurt, if they fall down. 

They muſt allo be kept very warm for the firſt week; 
for they will be very tender, ſubjett to the cramp, and 
not digeſt their meat, if they take cold, 

And when they are taken from the old canaries, let 
it be in the evening, and it poſſible when the old ones 
are out of fight ; otherwiſe they will be very apt to 
take diſtaſte when they fit again and have young ones, 
and ready at every fright to forſake both their young 
and their eggs. 

As to the preparation of their meat ; ſoak ſome of 
the largeſt rape-ſeed in water for twenty or twenty-four 
hours: but it the water be a little warm twelve hours. 
may be enough, then drain the water from the ſeed, and 
* a third part of white bread to it, and a little canary- 

eed inflower, and mix them all together, 

With a ſmall ſtick take up a fette at the end of it, 
and give every bird ſome, two or three times over ; 
lor it you overcharge their ſtomachs at firſt, they feldom 
thrive after. 

Remember that the old ones give them but a little 
at a time, and the meat they reecive from them is 
warmed in the ſtomach, before they give it them, and 
then all rape is hulled, which lies not ſo hard at 
the ſtomach, as thoſe ſeeds which have the ſkin on, 

Neither muſt their meat be made too dry; for 
_ they will be apt to be vent burnt, as all ſeeds are 

Ot. 

It is obſervable, that the old ones conſlantly drink 
alter they have eaten ſeeds, and a little before they teed 
their young ones: and they commonly fit a quarter of 
an hour or more feeding them, to keep them warm, 
that the meat may the better nouriſh them; therefore 
when you have fed them, let them be covered up very 
warm, that their meat may the better digeſt, 

The ſeveral names of theſe birds at different times 
and ages are; ſuch as are above three -years old are 
called Runts, thoſe above two are named Erilles, and 
thoſe of the firſt year, that the old ones bring up are 
called Branchers; thoſe that are new flown and can- 
not feed themſelves, Puſhers; and thoſe that are bred up 
by hand, Neſtlings. | 

CANCELLIER, a term uſed in falconry, when a 
light flown hawk in her ſtooping turns two or three 
ones upon the wing, to recover herſelt betore ſhe 

izes. | 

CANKER ix Hawxs, a diſtemper breedin 
in the throat and tongue, proceeding {rom foul ſeed- 


ing. 

TAN KER in Hoxsts, is a very loathſome diſeaſe, 
which if continued long uncured, fo teſters and putrifies 
the part, that it will cat to the very bone; and it it 
| happens 
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happens to come upon the tongue, will eat it aſunder; 

lighting upon the noſe, it devours the 2 through; 

and if it comes upon any part of the fleth, it will fret 

and gnaw it a great breadth, It will be eafily known, 

for tie places where it is will be raw and bleed much, 

2nd a white ſcurf will often grow upon the infected 
art. 

This diſeaſe may be cauſed my ways, either by 
the engendering of melancholy and toul blood in the 
body, by unwholeſome meat, and by ſome _ and 
{alt humours,” proceeding from cold not long before 
taken, which will render his breath very ſtinking. 

CANKER in rug Foor or 4 Hogrst: this 
complaint is in general occaſioned by neglect, in ſuf- 
fering the thruſh (by its unchecked continuance) to aſ- 
ſume a degree of inveteracy, corroding the ſurrounding 
parts, and conſuming the frog by its acrimonious and 
penetrative property; promoting the growth of tungus 
in proportion to the deſtruction of parts originally 
ſound. 

The ſafeſt and moſt expeditious method of reducing 
this, will be by occaſional applications of lint well im- 
. with the following lotion: 
each one drachm; ſpirits of wine, one ounce; and 
ſpring-water, half a gill. Let the ſublimate and vitrio! 
be nar to a very fine powder in.a mortar ; then add 
the ſpirits by ſmall proportions ; and, laſtly, the water, 
keeping the whole cloſely ſtopped for ule. 


his being properly ſecured upon the part, till en- 


tirely ſubdued, the cure may be effected with dreſſing 
of the following precipitate digeſtive, and the ſurface 
afterwards woe Boa y waſhing with tincture of 
myrrh. Take of — baſilicon two ounces; tur- 
pentine and black baſilicon ot each one ounce; and 
red precipitate (powdered very fine) halt an ounce. 
The two baſilicons to be melted together over the fire; 
when taken off, ſtir in the turpentine ; and, laſtly, when 
cool, add the precipitate, and let it be minutely incor- 
porated upon a ſtone or marble ſlab. 

CANKER IN THE Heap oF a Host: this com- 
plaint is dilcovered by the rawneſs and yellow matter; to 
cure which, oblerve the following : 

Take a pint of olive oil, three ounces of Burgundy- 

itch, and an ounce of waſhed turpentine ; put them all 

into a pipkin, and mix them together over a — 

fire; and, when they are mixed, add an ounce of ver- 

degris, and boil them up to the thicknels of a ſalve, 

ever 2 the matter ſtirring; make a plaiſter, and 
t 


apply it to the canker, according to the advantage of 
the ug where it is ſituated, having firſt rubbed off 
the ic 


urf or ſcabs; and, if it 1 to be in the noſ- 
trils, having waſhed it with a ſponge at the end of a 
thick, — in ſalt and vinegar to cleanſe it, warm the 


ſalve, and, dipping a feather therein, anoint the place 


afflicted with it when warm, and capable ol ſticking by 
the like application. 

CANK R ix THe MouTH or 4 HoRst is fre- 
quently very troubleſome from its ſituation, and ſome- 
times produttive of great diſquietude by the length of 
its continuance ; it generally originates in any excoria- 
tion or wound in the mouth, becoming foul, and con- 


ake of cortoſive ſublimate and Roman vitriol, cf 


CAP 


taining a corroding ſlough (in the nature of a fitfaſt) 
that muſt be taken away or deftroyed before a cicatrix 
can be formed to perfett a cure. Various ancient rules 
and preſcriptions have been tranſmitted from genera- 
tion to generation for the performance of this very 
elaborate buſinels; ſome totally inadequate to the in- 
tent, and others lo efficacioufly powerful, as to render 
the remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. Jo remove ever 
degree of ſuſpenſe, as well as prevent trouble and G. 
appoimment in the purfuirs of far tetched remedies, uſe 
the following method of cure. 

Lake borax and burnt allum, of each half an ounce ; 
let them be reduced to a very fine powder, and dillolved 
in a quarter of a pint of boiling water ; when cold add 
one ounce of ſtypric tincture, and let the parts be plen- 
tifully touched with the ſolution twice every day, till 
the flough comes away; when the cure may be com- 
pleted, by touching oecaſionally with tincture of myrrh. 
and white-wine vinegar equal parts. 

CANKER, id THE Nos OF A Horst: this 
complaint proceeds frog a virulent humour contratted 
there, occationed by inflammation : to cure this, or in- 


| deed one in any part of the body, obſerve the following 


remedy : 

Lake of white-wine vinegar, a quart ; of roach-al- 
lum, two pounds ; a pint of the juice of plantain; and 
as much of that of rue; with four ounces of honey ; 
boil them to the conſumption of a third part, and waſh 
the afflicted part therewith, as hot as the horſe can en- 
dure it, morning and evening, and the canker will decay , 
within a — by 

CANKER in Docs; a diſtemper that ſeizes their 
ears, but does not much incommode them. 

Ihe cure: take two ounces of ſoap, the fame quantity 
of oil ot tartar, ſulphur, ſal-ammoniac, and verdegris, 
incorporate all together with vinegar and aqua-fortis, 
with this rub the parts affetted and it will cure. 

CANREKʒ, Id PiGeoxs, uſually takes its riſe from 
the cocks pecking and fighting ong another ; though 
ſome fanciers ſay, that giving them water in a metal 
or tin vellel, will bring on this diſorder. In order to 
remove this, uſe the following: 

Take burnt allum and honey, and rub the affefted 
8 every day; but, when this has not the deſired ef- 

ett, diffolve five grains of Roman vitriol in half a 
2 of wine vinegar, mix it with the former me- 

icine, and anoint the part affected. Some people 
trip off the ſcurf and make it bleed, before they apply 
the remedy ; but my opinion is, that the medicine is 
ſcarching enough without that. 

CANNON MOUTH os a Birr, is a round but 
long piece of iron, contiſting ſometimes. of two pieces 
that couple and bend in the middle, and ſometimes on 
ot one piece that does not bend, as in the cannon- 

a lrompe, 

Cannon-mouths of all ſorts are deſigned to keep the 
horſe in ſubjection; ad are ſo contrived that they riſe. 
gradually towards the middle, and aſcend towards the 
palate ; to the end that the void ſpace left underneath 
may give ſome liberty to the tongue. 

CAPARASSON, oz Hoxse CLoTtn, is a fort ob 
cover for a horſe. | | 

For 


them, but then they are of little conſequence, and if 
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the wound with the following mixture: 


will often wear away imperceptibly without any exter- 
_ diuretic medicines, for theſe will correct the 
don, or elſe as ſoou as he begins to crow, They are 


capon Will do a 
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For led horſes it is commonly made of linen cloth, 
bordered round with woollen, and enriched with the 
arms of the maſter upon the middle, which covers the 
croupe, and with two cyphers on the two fides. 

The caparaſſons for the army are ſometimes a great 
bear's ſkin, and thoſe for ſtables are of fingle buckram in 
ſummer, and of cloth in winter. : 

CAPELET, a diſcaſe in horſes, when the tip of the 
hock is moveable, and more {welled than ordinary; 
when it is {mall it does no great damage, but if it grow 
large it will be painful, and make a horſe loſe his 
bekly. | 

Bruifes and other accidents will frequently occaſion 


waſhed with vinegar will ſoon ſubſide. But if they 
grow naturally, and are found on both the elbows, or 
bocks, you may ſuppoſe that the blood is not good, and 
that ſome of the veſlels are broken. 

Suppuration ſhould be uſed by rubbing the part with 
ointment ; and, when a ſufficient quantity of matter is 
formed, you ſhould let it out with a lancet towards one 
fide, and then a ſcar will be avoided. You may dreſs 


Lake of tincture of myrrh, turpentine, and honey, 


| 


of each an equal quantity; apply it frequently: the re- 
laxed ſkin ſhould be bathed with equal quantities of 
vinegar and ſpirits of wine, to which a lite oil of vitriol 
may be added, 

When theſe — or tumours proceed from in- 
diſpoſition ot blood, they are beſt let alone; for they 


nal applications; but if there is no appearance of their 
immediately ſubfiding, and they are like to prove te- 
dious, diſperſe them by repellents, and uſe 2 and 
lood, and 

carry off the ſuperfluous juices, 
CAPON, a cock chicken gelded as ſoon as left by 
the dam, that being the beſt time, if his ſtones be come 


of two uſes. 
The one is to lead chickens, ducklings, young tur- 
kies, pea-hens, pheaſants, and partridges, which a 
if 1ogerher both naturally and kindly; 

and by means of the largeneſs of his body will cover and 
broke thirty or e. of them. 

Nay he will lead them forth more ſafely, and de- 
lend them much better againſt kites and buzzards than 
the hen. 


Therefore the way to make him like them, is with 
a ſmall fine briar, or elſe ſhary nettles, at night, to beat 
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Your horſe will never work well at eapriotes unleſy 
you E him between two pillars, and teach him to raiſe 
firſt his fore quarters, and then his hind quarters, while 
his fore are yet in the air; for which ends you muſt give 
the aids of the whip and the poinſon. 

It you would teach your horle to make caprioles, 
and yerk out handſomely with his hinder feet, ttay and 
help with your hand, and your heels, 

his leaping horſe takes to caprioles himſelf, for he 
makes equal leaps, and that upon the hand, f. e. with- 
out forcing the hand, and reſting heavy upon the brid'c, 
See to Y ERK. | % 

CARACOL, is an oblique piſte or tread traced out 
in a ſemi- round, changing from one hand to another, 
without obſerving a regular ground. 

When horſes advance to charge in battle, they ſome- 
times ride up in caracols, to perplex the enemy, and 
make them doubtful whether they are about to take them 
in the front, or in the flank. 

Caracol is a Spaniſh word ; and in that language fig- 
nifies the motion that a ſquadron of horſes makes, when 
upon an engagement, the firſt rank has-no ſooner fired 
their piſtols, but they divide, and open it into two halt 
ranks, the one wheeling to the right, the other to the 
left, along the wings of the body, to the rear. Every 
rank obſerves the Lins order of firing ; and turning or 
wheeling from the front to the rear, is called a caracol. 

Tocaracol, is to go in the form of half rounds. 

CAREER; this word ſignifres both the ground that 
is proper for the manage and courſe, and race of a hor{c 
that does not go beyond two hundred paces. 

. This barb makes a very good career, from pacing to 
ing. | 

is Engliſh horſe does not finiſh his career ; that is, 

does not finiſh his courſe with the ſame ſwiftneſs; and 

does not move fo ſhort and ſwift at the middle and end 

as at the beginning. | 

This Spaniſh horſe is fit for the ring ; he has a ſhort 
and ſwift career, and holds it an hundred paces. 13 

CARP, is generally taken for the queen of freſh 
water hſh ; being ſubtle, and living longeſt of all fiſh 
(excepting the cel) out of its proper element. 

Carp and loaches are obſerved to breed ſeveral months 
in one year, which pikes and moſt other fiſh do not. 
This is partly — by tame and wild rabbits, as alſo 
by ſome ducks, which will lays eggs nine of the twelve 
months ; there are ducks that lay not longer than about 
one month. And it is the rather to be believed, be- 
cauſe you ſhall ſcaree or never take a male carp with- 
out a meſt, or a female without a roe or ſpawn, and for 


and ſting all his breaſt and nether parts, and then in the | the moſt part very much, and eſpecially all the ſummer 
dark to put the chickens under him, the warmth of ſeaſon; and it is obſerved, that they breed more natu- 
which will take away the ſmart, and induce him to be | rally in ponds than in running waters, if they breed 


fond of them. 


| there at all; thoſe that live in rivers, are taken to be 


CAPRIOLES, are leaps that a horſe makes in the | much the better meat. 


ſame rm without advancing, in fuch a manner, that | 


when 


And it is obſerved, that in ſome ponds carps will 


ie is at the height of his leap, he yerks out with | not breed, _—_—y in cold ponds ; but where they 
his hinder legs even and near. It is the moſt difficult will breed, t 


ey breed inyumerably; ARISTOTLE and 


ot all the high manage. It differs from croupades in PLixy fay, fix times in > ted it there be no pikes 


this, that in a croupade the horſe does not ſhew his | nor pearch to devour their 


ſhoes ; and from a 2 in this, that in a balotade he | 
does not yerk out. | 


pawn, when it is caſt upon- 

Is, or flags, or weeds, where it lies ten or twelve 
2 before it be enlivened. N 
| The 
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The carp, if he hath water room and good feed, will] 


grow to a very great bigneſs and length. 

As the increaſe of carps is wonderful for their num- 
ber, ſo there is not a rcaſon found out, by any, why they 
ſhould breed in fome ponds, and nut in others of the 
fame nature for foil ami all other circumſtances : and 
as their breeding, fo are their decays allo very myſte- 
xious ; I have known fixty or more large carps put 
into ſeveral ponds near to a houſe, where by reaſon of 
the flakes in the ponds, and the owners conſtantly 
being near to them, it was impoſſible they ſhould be 
ſtole away, and when he has after three or four years 
emptied tae pond, and expected an increale from them 
by breeding young ones, he had, as the rule is, put in 
three melters for one {pawner, and found neither a 
young nor old carp remaining. 

Janus DuBRAvius wrote a book of fiſh and fiſh- 
ponds, in which he ſays, that carps ay ar to ſpawn at 
the age of three years, and continue to do ſo till thirty : 
he ſays alſo, that in the time of their breeding, which 
is in ſummer, when the ſun hath warmed both the carth 
and the water, and fo apted them alſo for generation, 
that then free or four male carps will follow a female; 
and that then ſhe putting on her ſeeming coynels, they 
force her through weeds and flags, where ſhe lets fall her 

sor ſpawn, which {ticks faſt to the weeds, and then 

ey let fall their melt oy it, and it becomes in a 
thort time to be a living It is thought the carp 
does this ſeveral months in the year, and many believe 
that moſt fiſh breed after this manner, except the cel: 
and it bas been obſerved, that when the ſpawner has 
weakened herſelf by doing that natural office, that two 
or three melters have helped her from off the weeds by 
bearing her up on both and guarding her into the 
deep. It is thought that all carps are not bred by ge- 
neration, but that ſome breed other ways, as ſome pikes 


do. 7 

The phyſicians make the galls and ſtones in the head 
of carps to be very medicinal ; but it is not to be 
doubted, but that in /taly they make great profit of the 
ſpawn of carps, by ſelling it to the Jews, who make it 
into red caviare, the Jews not being by their law ad- 
mitted to eat of caviare made of the ſturgeon, that be- 
ing a fiſh that wants ſcales, and as may appear in 
Levit. x1. by them reputed to be unclean. 

Much more might be ſaid out of him, and out of 
AzisTOTL:, which DunrRAvius often quotes in 
— e of fiſnes; but it might rather perplex than 

tisly. 

The haunts of river carp are, in the winter months, 
the broadeſt and moſt quiet parts of the river; but in 
ſummer they lie in deep holes, nooks and reaches, near 
ſome ſcour, and under roots of trees, hollow banks, and 
till they are near rotting, amongſt or near great beds of 
—_— flags, &c. 

Pond carp cannot, with propriety, be ſaid to have an 
haunts, only it is to be noted that they love a fat rich ſoil, 
and never thrive in a cold hungry water. * 

They breed three or four times a year, but their firſt 
ſpawning-time is the beginning of May. 

Baits for the carp are all ſorts of earth and dunghill 


CAR 


ox-brains, the pith of an ox's back-bone, green- peas; 
and red or bleck cherries, with the ſtones taken out. 
Fiſh with ſtrong tackle, very near the bottom, and. 
with a fine graſs or gut next the hook, and ule a gooſe- 
uili float. Never attempt to angle for the carp ina boat, 
or they will not come near it. ; 
It is ſaid there are. many carp in the Thames, weſtward 
of Landen, and that about February they retire to the 
creeks in that river; in fome of which many above two- 
feet long have been taken with an angle. Angler's ſure 
Guide, 179. | 
Carp live the longeſt out of the water of any fiſh. 
It is a common practice in Hzlland, to keep them alive 
for three weeks or a month, by hanging them in a cool 
lace, with wet mols in a net, and teeding them with 
read and milk. ; 


CARP-FISHING. 


A perſon who angles for a carp, mult arm himſelf” 
with abundance of patience, becauſe of his extraor- 
dinary ſubtilty and policy: they always chuſe to lie 
in the deepeſt places, either of ponds or rwers, where 
there is but a {mall running ſtream. 

Oblerve, that they will ſeldom bite in cold weather; 
and you cannot be either too early or too late at the 
ſport in hot weather; and if he bite — need not fear 
his hold, for he is one of thoſe leather-mouthed fiſh, 
that have their teeth in their throat. . 

Neither muſt you forget, in angling for him, to have a 
ſtrong rod and line; and fince he is fo very wary, it 
will be proper to entice him, by baiting the ground 
with a coarſe paſte. 

He ſeldom refuſes the red worm in March, the 
— in June, nor the graſshoppers in June, April, and. 

*. . 

This fiſh does not enly delight in worms, but alſo 
ſweet paſte; of which there is great variety; the beſt 
is made up of honey and ſugar, and ought to be thrown 
into the water ſome hours before you begin to angle; 
neither will {mall pellets thrown into the water two 
or three days before, be the worſe for this purpoſe, eſ- 
pony if chicken's guts, garbage, or blood mixed with 

ran and cow-dung be alſo thrown in. | 

. But more particularly, as to a paſte very proper for 
this uſe, you may make it in the manner following : 
take a ſufficient quantity of flour, and mingle it with 
veal, cut ſmall, making it up with compound of honey; 
then pound all together in a mortar, fo long, till they 
— ſo tough, as to hang upon the hook without waſhing 


off. 
In order to effect which the better, mingle whitiſh 
wool with it; and if you keep it all the year round, add 
ſome virgin's wax, and clarihed honey. - 
Again, if you fiſh with gentles, anoint them with 
honey, and put them on your hook, with a deep ſcarlet 
cipped in the like, which 1s a good way to deccive the 


Honey and crumbs of white bread mixed together, is 


allo a very good paſte, 
To make carp fat, and — 1 when your * 


worms, flag-worms, graſshoppers, though not at "= 


April, begins to grow very low in water, rake : = 


: — 
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fides of it with an iron rake, where the water is fallen | decidedly in favour of nearly the preſent form and ſpe- 
away; then ſow hay-ſeeds, at the latter end of ſummer | cies of cart-horſe. 
there will be a good growth of graſs ; which, when A very erroneous idea has - prevailed, concernin 
winter comes, and the pond begins to riſe by rain to | cart-horſes, that provided they are big, heavy, 
the top, it will overflow fakes graſs, and be a teeding- | clumſy enough, all farther conſiderations are needleſs ; 
lace for them, and make them exceeding fat, As | on the contrary, it is both theoretically and practically 
— the way of taking a carp in a muddy pond, /e true, that great abilities for draft muſt depend material! 
Tuch. | upon juſt proportion; and that four thorough-ſhape 
In taking a carp either in pond or river, if the angler | horſes, will draw with facility, a weight which would 
intends to add profit to his pleaſure, he mult take a | puzzle hve ordinary ones, although of equal, or even 
peck of ale grains, and a good quantity of any blood, | ſuperior fize : atruth which they ought to refle& upon, 
and mix with the grains, baiting the ground with it | who have a conſiderable number of thoſe animals to 
where he intends to angle. maintain, wt: > 
This food will wonderfully attract the ſcale-fiſh, as | A capital cart-horſe is not more than ſixteen hands 


Carp, tench, roach, dace, and bream. high, with a briſk ſparkling eye, a light well-ſhaped 


et him angle in a morning, plumbing his ground, | head, and ſhort pricked ears, full cheſt and ſhoulder, 
and angling for a carp with a ſtrong line; the bait muſt | but ſomewhat forelow ; that is to ſay, having his rump 
be either paſtc, or a knotted red worm, and by this | mgher than his tore hand ; ſufficient general length, 
means he will have ſport enough. | but by no means leggy ; large and ſwelling fillets, and 
CARRY LOW a horſe is ſaid to carry low, that | flat bones; he ſtands wide all-fours, but wideſt be- 
has naturally a ſoft, ill-ſhaped neck, and lowers his | hind ; bends his knee well, and has a briſk and cock- 
head too much. _ ing walk. 
All horſes that arm themſelves, carry low ; but a any of the knights of the ſmock-frock and the 
horſe may carry low, without arming; for when he | whalebone, would ſhake their heads at my commend- 
arms himſelf, his neck is too ſupple, and he wants to | ing length in a cart-horſe; nevertheleſs nothing is more 


evade the ſubjection of the bridle : but when he carries | true, than that in the account of juſt proportion, length 


low, he has his neck ill-placed, and ill- made. will not be forgot; and that not _ length, but a cer- 
To carry well, or in a becoming poſture, is ſaid of | tain degree of room and freedom of ſhape is abſolutely 
a horle, whoſe neck is railed, or arched, who holds | neceſſary to enable the horſe to make thoſe active 


- his head high, without conſtraint, firm, and well | ſprings, which contribute more than mere bulk, to the 


placed. tranſlation of a maſs of weight. Your ſhort-legged, 
To CARRY, (with Falconers) is a term uſed of a | cloddy horſes, as they are ſtyled, are generally tos 

hawk; who 18 ſaid to carry, when the flics away with | ſluggiſh and flow, ſubjett to greaſe, and thoſe diſorders 

ehe any. $ 8 arifing from a thick and ſizy blood; but ſuch are pre- 
CARRYING, (with Hunters) a term uſed of an | ſerable to the looſe, leggy, and weak-loined ; the worlt 

hare ; of which when ſhe runs on rotten ground, or in | poſſible ſhapes of draft. horſes. 

a froſt ſometimes, and it ſticks to her tcet, the huntſ- | The breeds of cart-horſes, moſt in faſhion in our 

men ſay, ſhe carries. iſland, at prelent, are the HEAVY BLACKS of the mid- 
CARROTS, after repeated experiments by mem- | land counties, the SUFFOLK PUNCHES, and thoſe of 

bers of the Agriculture Society, have been proved to be | CLYDESDALE in North-Britain. 

the beſt article for the feed of either horned cattle, | The firſt are thoſe capital ſized, and high-priced 

ſhcep, or deer. horſes, made uſe of by the brewery and diſtillery in 


CART-HORSES are well known to be of the largeſt | London, and by the farmers of Berkſhire and Hamp- 


de — 


—_—— 


and coarſeſt deſcription; their Belgic origin is well | ſhire, and a few other parts, where their teams form 


known. As it is the general opinion, that the ſaddle- a conſiderable article of oſtentation and parade. 

horſe ought to be ſharp and frigate-built, ſo they hold | The SUFFOLK PUNCHES, which alſo extend to Nor- 
that the cart-horſe ſhould be round, and (to borrow a | folk, are low horſes, rather coarſe-headed, with in- 
life from SMOLLETT) as bluff in the bows, as a Dutch ! different ears, in general cheſtnut, (provincially ſorrel) 
fly-boat. Rotundity, or the form of carrying their | fore-low, with deep aud large carcaſes, and vimble 
ſubſtance in a horizontal poſition, ſeems to be the | walkers and trotters. "They have ever proved thein- 
grand characteriſtie of Englith draft-horſes. They ſay, ſelves the trueſt and beſt drawers in the world, as well 
this make of the thoulder, is the beſt adapted to draw- as the hardieſt, and moſt uſeful cart and plough-horſes. 
ing along, or moving weights; farther, that it is not ſo | Their nimbleneſs, it ſhould ſeem, is owing to their 
liable to chate with the collar, as the flat and deep length and moderate ſize ; and their immenſe powers 


. form. Both Bxackxen and OsMer ſeem diſpoſed, in | in lifting weight, to the fame caule, combined with the 
part, to controvert thele potitions, probably from their low poſition of the ſhoulder, which occaſions the weight 


— in favour ot bred cattle, That large bred | to be ated upon, in a juſt and horizontal direQion. 
orſes would draw, there is no doubt; and it is true, | Their ſuperiority over all other horſes, at drawing dead 


that the N ſrength and elaſtieity of their tendous pulls, is no doubt, in ſome meaſure, owing to early 


would enable them to make great exertions; but the training, as in no country is ſuch pride taken, in teach- 
article ot groſs weight has a conſiderable degree of con- ing hoes to draw; and it is well known, that a team 
ſequencc in this bulinels, and experience ſeems to be | of Suffolk horles, the ſignal being given, will all down 
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upon their knees, and leave nothing behind them, that 
is within the power of fleſh and blood to draw away. 
As to draft-cattle, nothing need be done, but give thoſe 
of Suffolk a fine head and car, and flat legs, and we are 
then at the top ot it. 

But there is another breed of horſes, in Suffolk and 
Nortolk, (how they came there, is ſomewhat difncult 
0 —_— well fittæd both for the faddle and draft. 
A cart horſe of this deſcription, which, bating a little 
coarſeneſs of the head, was perhaps as fit to get hacks 
and hunters, from proper mares, as the beſt bred horſe 
alive. A Norfolk farmer, about forty years ago, 
had a peculiar fort, which he ſtyled his Brazil breed. 
"I his blade of a farmer, would, it ſeems, unharneſs one 
ot his plough horſes, ride him to a neighbouring fair, 
and after winning with him a leather plate, ride him 
home again, in triumph, to his wite. 

The late Mr. BzKEWELL, of Diſhley, ſo juſtly cele- 
bratcd for his hoſpitality, and the general humanity of 
his character, rendered the moſt eminent ſervices to 
his country, by his improvements in live ſtock. If he 
failed in any thing, it was in his judgment ot horſes. 
Mr, BakKewELL's chief attention was beſtowed upon 
ſheep and horned cattle. "The black horſe he ſhewed 
at TATTERSALL's, ſome years fince, for the purpoſe 
of getting ſad ile-horſes, did not meet the approbation 
of intelligent breeders, nor did he appear at all calcu- 
lated to ſuit the common run of mares, 

Of the CLypesbaALs horles, take Mr, Currtey's 
deſcription, ** probably as good and uleful a draught- 
horſe as any we are poſſeſſed of; larger than the Sut- 
folk punches, being from filteen to fixteen and half 
hands high, ſtrong, hardy, and remarkable true pullers, 
a reſtive horſe being rarely found amongſt them. In 


ſhape, in general plain made about the head, fides, and 


hind-legs; moltly grey or brown, laid to have been 
produced from common Scotch mares and Flanders 
orſes, a hundred years ago.” 

But the fize, rather than the ſort, of our cart-horſes, 
has become the chief object of confieration, ſince it 
has been the cuſtom to breed them up to a ton weight, 
and ſeventeen and even eighteen hands high. 

Theſe over-ſized horſes are neither able to do, nor 
do they, more work than thoſe of moderate ſize and 
true proportion : for in growing them up to this vaſt 
bulk, you gain only in beef, and WEIGHT TO BE CAR- 
RIED, but nothing in the ſize and ſubſtance of the 
finews and muſcles, the cords, levers, and pullies, 
which are deſtined to move their own as well as any 
extraneous maſs. By this reaſoning, it ſhould ſeem, 
that the out- ſized are unable to perform even fo much 
work, as the middling; and another argument againſt 
them, equally juſt, is, that they muſt, in general, con- 
ſume a proportional larger quantity ot every neceſſary. 

I muſt alſo beg leave to refer all breeders to Mr. 
CuLLey's book betore-mentioned, where they will find 
it recommended to mix even a hitle racing blood, 
with the cart- ſtock; and where they may read of the 
wonderful exertions, in carting- buſineſs, upon the road, 
of the CLEVELAND Bars, a fort of coach horſes. Al- 
though bred horſes are, of ail others, the moſt 17 
yet it is well known, that a mixture of their blood 


CAS 
2 ſpirit and activity to other races. Although theſe 
alf- bred cart-horſes may perform well in light work, 
and upon hard roads, they may not be ſo well calcu- 
lated tor ſtiff clays and heavy ſands. 

There is alſo a very material ide, with which I wiſh 
earneſtly to impreſs the minds of all breeders of draft- 
cattle; it is, that in breaking the colt, they always 
teach him to back readily, and to go quietly in the 
*hatts. Every man who has had much to do with cart- 
horles, well knows the abuſe, and the miſeries they 
lufter, when they have not been taught to back; and 
alſo the trouble and fuſs there is in a preſs of buſineſs, 
becauſe, truly, Ball is too modeſt to go before, and 
Whitetoot, peradventure, too ambitious to go behind; 
whereas, they ſhould be af} fo far accuſtomed, as, at 
leaſt. tio make a decent ſhift in any place. 

There are horſes, whether from ſome latent and in- 
ternal weakneſs, or whatever occult cauſe, which never 
can be forced by the utmoſt ſeverity, to ſtrain at dead 
pulls, and yet in all ordinary buſineſs, and where the 
weight follows freely, and is in obvious proportion to 
their powers, they may be as good, and as ſerviceable 
horles, as any in the world. | 

CAS ILINGS, -(in Falconry) a term by which is 
under ſtobd any thing that is given an hawk, to cleanſe 
and purge his gorge. 

CASTING. OR OVERTHROWING, A Hoxrst : the 
way to do this, is to bring him upon ſome even ground, 
that is {ſmooth and ſoft, or in the barn, upon folt ſtraw ; 
then take a long rope, double it, and cal a knot a yard 
from the bow ; put the bow about his neck, and the 
double rope betwixt his fore-legs, about his hinder 
paſterns, and under his ſetlocks; when you have done 
this, ſhip the ends of the rope underneath the bow of 
his neck, and draw them quick, and they will over- 
throw him ; then make the ends faſt, and hold down 
his head, under which you mult always be ſure to have 
{tore of fliraw. 

It you would brand a horſe on the buttock, of do 
any thing about his hinder legs, that he may not 
ſtrike, take up his contrary fore-leg; and when you 
brand him, take care the iron be red hot, and th& the 
hair be both ſeared away, and the fleſh ſcorched in 
every place, before you let him go. 

CASTING-NET: there are two ſorts of theſe fiſh- 
ing-nets, but much alike in uſe and manner of caſti 
out, wherein the whole {kill of the working conſiſts. 
Far the Figure, fee the Plates III. and LV. | 

When this net is exactly thrown out, nothing eſcapes 
it, bringing all away within its reach, as well weeds, 
iticks, and ſuch like traſh; but it is thereby often 
broke, therefore you muſt be careful in what bottoms 
you calt, and how it is caſt off, that the net may ſpread 
itſelf in its due dimenſions, 

Draw a loop, 8, Plate IV. Fig. 1. of the main cord, 
over your left arm, and graſp with your left hand, all 
the net from Ito V, about three feet from the bottom, 
where the leads hang, and let the leads juſt reſt on the 
groand : with * right hand take up about a third 
part, as from D to L, and calt it over your left ſhoul- 
der, like a cloak: then take another third part, from A 
to I, in your Tight hand, and let the refidue remain 

L hanging 
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hanging down: when you have done this, ſtand up- 

right, and being at the place where you intend to caſl | 
it off, incline yourſelf firſt, a little towards the left 

hand, that you may afterwards ſwing yourſelf about to 

the right with the greater agility, and then let the net 

launch out. into a pond : but take care that the threads, 

or meſhes of the net be not entangled with your but. 

tons, lell you be in danger of being drawn in alter it. 

CASTREL, \ a kind of hawk which much reſem- 

KASIREL. J bles the lanner in ſhape, but as to 
fize is like the liobby : her game is the growle, ſhe will 
alſo kill a partridge ; but yet is a bird of a very cow- 
_ ardly nature, a flow goer atorchead, and therefore not 
much in uſe. 1 | 

CAT, is a heaſt of prey, even the tame one; and 
ſaid to be of three kinds. 1. The tame cat. 2. The 
wild wood cat. 3. The mountain cat. The tame or 
domeſtic cat is diverſified with an almoſt infinite vari- 
ety of colours and ſtreaks; but the natural colour, in 
a wild late, is a brown tawney, variegated with ſtreaks 
of a whitiſh colour. In France, the cats are of a blue- 
iſh lead colour, and in the north of Europe they are all 
over white. 

All which are of one nature, pretty much of the 

ſame thape, but differ in ſize; the wild cat being much 
7 larger than the tame, and the -mountain cat is larger 
than the wild cat. 

The tame cat is a creature ſubtle and watchful, very 
familiar and loving to mankind, and an enemy to rats, 
mice, Sc. which it ſeizes on as its prey. - 

Theſe animals uſually generate in the winter ſeaſon, 
making a great yawling or crying ; o fifty ſix days, or 
cight weeks, with young ; bring forth ſeveral at a time: 
they cover their excrements, and love to keep their old 
habitations. See PoLe-Car. 

CATARACT, is a malady in the eyes of an hawk 
not eaſily removed; and ſometimes incurable, when 1t 
is too thick, and of a long continuance. 

It proceeds from groſs humours in the head, which 
frequently do not only dim, but extinguiſh the ſight ; 
and ſometimes the hood is the cauſe of this miſchiek. 

The cure is to be effected, by ſcouring her two or 
three days with aloes or agaric : then take the powder 
of waſhed alves, finely beaten, one ſcruple, and two 


* 


ſcruples of ſugar candy; "mingle thele together, and 


with a quill blow it into the hawk's affetted eye three 
or four times a day. 5 
This is the gentleſt, and moſt ſovereign medicine of 
any yet known ; but it this will not do, you muſt uſe 
ſtronger remedies, as the juice of celandine- roots, 
bathing their eyes often with warm roſe-water, in which 
the ſeed of fenugreek has been boiled. 

CATARKRACIS are alſo called moon eyes, and luna- 
tic eyes. About the age of five or fix, the ſymptoms 
of a lippitude come on ; they continue to come and go 
while the Cataratt ripens, which is uſually two years: 
at this time all pain in, and running from the eyes 
abatcs, and the horic goes blind. 

Sometimes the cataratt forms itſelf without any pre- 
ceding lippitude ; it 15 then called a dry cataract; in 
this caſe the eye is not ſhut up with the ſwelling, but 
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| it appears cloudy, and the horſe cannot ſee very dif. 


tinttly, 

Sometimes the eye appears ſunk, and as if it was 
waſting; thep the cataract is uſually a long time in 
forming, and the other eye, for the moſt part, conti- 
nues good, though in all other inſtances, when one eye 
goes, the other ſoon follows. 

A cataract differs in colour; for it ſometimes is 
white, pearl-colour, yellow, black, or grecniſh. 

Dr. B&ACKEXN is of opinion, that only the two for- 
mer of thele are curable, and that not by any outward 
or inward application; but by manual operation with 
the needle, which turns off he laminæ of the cryſtal- 
line that are diſcaled,-and then the rays of light are ad- 
mitted through the remaining parts. It other methods 
are uſed, be they what they will, they may ſometimes 
help his ſight, ſo as to keep him out of ditches, and from 
running againſt walls, or ſuch like, but they will never 
cure a cataract. In ſhort, the only certain cure for 
cataratts, is to perform the operation called couching. 
But this cannot be performed by any but an expert 
ſurgeon, who — 4 — the anatomical part of the 
eye, and who has been well uſed to the practice. 

CATARRHS, ix Swix E: a diſorder to which they 
are frequently ſubject: the following are e{tecmed the 
moſt effectual methods of cure : 

Bruiſe liverwort, hen's dung, red ochre, dried floes, 
and polypodium root; boil them well in fair water, and 
give it warm, morning and evening, for two or three 
days. | 
Take half an ounce of brimſtone, and as much Bur. 
gundy pitch, hold his head by force over them whilſt 

urning on a chafting-diſh of coals, after which give a 
— of garlic, pepper, and rue, boiled in new Imall- 
cer. 

CATARRHS, 1x SnrEr. Ser Couch. 

CATTLE, their good or bad qualities to diſcover. 
Upon view, it you ſuſpe& any defect, gripe hard with 
your hand, on the back or withers, beking the ſhoul- 
der, and this griping will cauſe ſo ſenfible a pain, it 
unſound, that the beaſt will ſhrink or tremble, ill en- 
during your gripe or pinch, and be ready to fall ; but, 
7 ws and healthy, it will not fliach, or but very 
Iittle. ; 

If you buy lean cattle for fattening, ſee they are 
young; for, if old, they will not prove well, but rather 
your money and charge will be caſt away to little or no 
advantage. And, to know this, obſerve they are 
{mooth, and often lick themſelves, that they want not 
their teeth, that their hides be thick and firm, ſhoul- 
ders and ribs broad; and, if the hair of their tail be 
broken, they will not feed kindly, but rather dwindle 
than increaſe in fleſh or fatnels. | 

"CATTLE, to fatten: the following is not only a 
cheap, but a ſpeedy method. | 

Put them into an agreeable paſture, and, as the ſea- 
ſon 18, give them chatt, rapes of grains, with the duſt- 
ings of meal, ſometimes chopped peale-hawm, offal 
turnips, cabbage or colewort leaves; it you perecive 
their ſtomachs tail, boil colewort leaves in vinegar or 
{tale beer grounds, and drench them with it, and it will 


recover 
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recover their appetite, and make them feed raundly; 
water them twice a-day at leaſt, if in winter, ik you 
have an opportunity ; but warm the water, and fitt 
ſome bran into it; and, to make them healthful, brute 


cummin and anniſceds, or carraway-ſee-'s, and boil in 


their water once in four or five days. When they arc 
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a great variety of game, and more overſcers, or keepers. 
For beaſt of the chaſe, and the terms uſed, fee the 
Article IERusS. 


What fart of Chaſe is mit proper firſt is train a 
| Hunting-hzorſe to. 


houſed, keep their ſtalls dry and hard under foot, 


paved with 3 or gravel, and floping, that the urine | 


may run away; and have the windows to open, that 
they may have freſh air in ſuch convenient quantities 
as the ſcaſon requires; and by this uſage they will ſoon 
become fat. 

CATTLE, aflifted with an unknown inward dif- 
order, to cure: 

If you cannot find out the diſcaſe of the beaſt, take 
a quait of ale, a handful of worn:wood, a handful of 
rue, and a handful of roſemary ; all being bruiſed in a 
mortar, and then boiled, ſtrain the herbs forth very 
well, and add two ſpoonfuls of the juice of garlic, as 
much of the juice ot houſeleek, and as much London 
treacle: mix them together, and give it' to the beaſt 
milk warm, 

Under cattle ſome include all quadrupeds which al- 
ſociate, or go in herds, as ſheep, oxen, hogs, horſes, 


Sc. Others define cattle to be all tame animals which 


graze: cattle are ſometimes divided into great, com- 
2 ng oxen, bulls, cows, calves, horles, &c. and 
mall, including ſheep, lambs, goats, Sc. BLACK 
CATTLE implics all of the Ox kind. 

CAVALIER One that underſtands horſes, and is 
ractiſed in the art of riding them. 

CAVEZON, a fort of noſe-band, either ot iron, 
leather, or wood, fometimes flat, at other times hollow 


or twilted, bs on the noſe of a horſe, to wring it, and 


ſo forward the ſuppling and breaking of the horſe. An 
iron caveſon 1s a * or band of iron, confiſting 
of two or three pieces jointed by hinges, and mounted 
with a head (tall, a throat band, and two ſtraps or 
reins with three rings; when we mean to make a horſe 
walk round a pillar, through the two fide rings we paſs 
the two reins, which the rider holds in his hand, or 
makes faſt to the ſaddle, in order to keep the horle's 
head in ſubjettion, Cc. 

CAUTING-IKON, an iron with which farriers 
ſear thoſe parts of a horſe that require burning. 

CAWEING-TIME, (in Falconry) a hawl.'s tread- 
ing time. | 

THACK, OR BEAT UPON THE HAND; a horſe is 
ſaid to chack, or beat n the hand. when his head 
is not ſteady, but ke wes up his noſe, and ſhakes 1 
all of a ſudden, to avoid the ſubjection of the bridle. 
In order to fix and ſecure his head, you need only to 
put under his noſe - band a ſmall flat baud of iron bended 
archwiſe, which anſwers to a martingal. 

A CHASE, is a ſtation for wild beafts of the fo- 
reſt: from which it differs in the following reſpeQs ; 
that it may be in the pofſeſſion of a ſubject, which a 
foreſt, in its proper and true nature cannot; neither s 
it commonly ſo large, nor endowed with fo many liber- 
ties, at the courts of attachment, ſwainmote,. juſtice 


| ſeat of eyre, Cc. On the other hand, a chaſe differs 


from a park, ſor that it is of a larger compaſs, having 


* 


Some would have a horſe that is deſigned either ſor a 
buck-hunter or fox-hunter, to be ufed at firſt, and 
trained up in that ſort of exerciſe ; others are ot opi- 
nian, that thole chaſes are too violent tor a young 
horſe, and theretore chuſe to train him after harriers: 
| which laſt ſeems to be the molt eligible. 

As for the ſtag, buck, and hind, there is not much 
difference in the hunting of them ; ſo that the incon- 
vemences from cuch chaſe are in a manner the ſame 


alſo: for whichſoever you hunt, it is either in covert, 


or at force. ; 

It a deer be hunted in a park, they uſually chuſe the 
molt woody parts of it, as a refuge from the purſuits of 
their enemies; which is both unpleaſant to the rider, 


and troubleſome to the horſe to follow the dogs through 
the thick buſhes ; and beſides, in parks the ground is 
| uſually full of mole-banks, trenches,” Cc. which is 


dangerous for a young horſe to gallop on, till he has 
| attained to ſome perlection in his ſtroke. | 

But it they be turned out of the park, and hunted 
at force, you will find, that as ſoon as you have un- 
harboured or rouzed them, they will immediately make 
out end- ways before the hounds, five or fix, nay ſome- 
times ten miles ; they tollowing in tull cry, fo ſwiftly, 
that a horſe muſt be compelled to run up and down hill 
without intermiſſion, leaping hedge, dutch, and dale; 
nay, often croſſing rivers to the great danger of the 
rider, as well as ot the horſe. So that it ſhould ſeem 
altogether improper to put a young horſe to ſuch vio- 
lent labour at the firſt, till he hath been inured to hard 
ſervice by praftice and degrees. 

And beſides, the ſeaſon. for theſe chaſes AN 
about Midſummer, and ending at Hzelyrocd-tide, is a 


part of the year in which the ſun's heat is exceſſive; 
that befides the ſaiſtneſs and violence of this chaſe, 
and the danger of cracking his wind, and burſting his 
belly; (and the ſtraining of his limbs by fuch deſ- 


perate riding, and creating in a young horſe a loath- 
ſomeneſs to his labour, by undergoing ſueh violent 
and unuſual fervice ;) the tun's exceſſive heat does ſo 
| ſcorch the carth, that a violent chaſe would hazard the 
melting ot his greaſe : and the weight of the rider, by 
; reaſon of the hardneſs of the ground, would occafion ' 
foundering, ſplints, and windgalls ; infomuch, that in 
a ſhort time the horſe would prove alfogerher uſeleſs. 

Horſes employed in this violent exerciſe, ſhould be 
ſuch as have been trained to hunting by long prattice 
and experience, 

Young horſes, ſays the Duke of NEwcasTLE) be- 
ing as ſubject to diſeaſes as young children, therefore 
he adviſes, that any man that would buy ay horſe for uſe 
in his ordinary occaſions, as for journies, hawking, or 
hunting, ſhould never buy a horſe till the mark be out of 
his mouth; and if he be ſound of wind, limb, and ſight, 
he will laſt eight or nine vears, with good keeping, 
1 12 and 
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- hounds, without the riſk of being ſtubbe 
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.and never fail you: and therefore, ſho adds) I am 2 
ways ready to buy for ſuch purpoles, 


an old nag, of 
ſome huntſman or falconer, that is ſound, and that is 
the uſeful nag: for he gallops on all grounds, leaps 
over hedges and ditches; and ſuch an one will not fail 
you in your journey, or any where, and 1s the only nag 
of uſe for pleaſure or journey. 

The next chaſe is that of the fox; which although 


it is a recreation much in uſe, and highly applauded 


by the generality. of the nobility and gentry, yet 1s 
inconvenient for the training a young horſe ; it being 
ſwilt without reſpite, and of a — continuance too; 
both which are diſtaſtetul to the horſe : but the great- 
eft incovenience that happens to a horſe in this cale is, 
that when a fox is unkennelled, he ſeldom or never be- 


takes himſelf to a champaign country, but remains in 


the ſtrongeſt coverts and thickeſt woods: ſo that a 
horſe can have but little pleaſure in eie the 
, or ſome 

ſuch dangerous accident. | 
The fitteſt horſes for this chaſe, are horſes of great 
ſtrength and ability: this chaſe beginning at Chriſimas, 
which is the worſt time of riding, and = at Lady-day, 


when the ground is belt for it. 


The next chaſe is the otter ; which is not convenient” 
for a horſe, becauſe he that will truly purſue this am- 
phibious animal, muſt often ſwim his horſe, to the 


equal hazard, both of the rider and the horle. 


The hare, therefore, is the belt chaſe both for plea- 
ſure and delight. | 
It is indeed ſwift, and of ſome endurance, like that 
of the fox, but tar more pleaſant to the horſe, becauſe 
hares commonly run the champaign country : and the 
ſcent not 7 ſo hot as that of the fox, the dogs are 


oftener at default, and by that means the horſe has 


many ſobs; by which he recovers wind, and regains 
ſtrength. 

I his chaſe begins at Michacl mus, and laſts till the end 
of February. 

The beit dogs to bring a horſe to perfection of wind, 
and ſpeed, are fleet northern hounds ; ſor they, by 
means of their hard running, will draw him up to that 


extraordinary ſpeed, that he will not have time to 
loiter; and by continual practice, will be inuted and 


habituated to the violence of their ſpeed, that in a ſhort 


time he will be able to ride on all forts of ground, and 


be at ſuch command upon the hand, that he will ſtrike 
at what rate you pleaſc : and three quarters ſpeed will 
be leſs troubleſome to him than a Canterbury gallop. 
This may probably be one of the reaſons why your 
northern breeders, for the generality, excel thoſe of 
the ſouth ; ſince certainly the ſpeed of their hounds 
contributes much to the excellence of their horſes, and 
renders them able to endure a tour mile courle without 
fobs; which ſome hurſemen call running. 
CHAFFINCH, a ſinging bird, that takes its name 
from its delight in chaff; and by ſome admired for its 


fong, though it has not much pleaſantneſs or {weetneſs 


in it. ; 
They are caught in plenty in flight time; but their 


neſts ate-rately found, though they breed in hedges 
and trees of all forts, and make them ot mols and | 


| 
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wool, or any thing almoſt they can gather up: they 


have young ones twice or thrice a year, which are ſel. 
dom bred from their ne!t, as being a bird not apt to take 
another bird's ſong, nor to whiſtle; ſo that it is belt to 
leave the old ones to bring them up. 

The Efjex finches are generally allowed to be the 
beſt ſort, both for length of ſong and variety, they end- 
ing with ſeveral notes that are very pretty, 

t is an hardy bird, and will live almoſt upon any 
ſeeds, none coming amiſs to him; and he is ſeldom 
ſubject to any diſeaſe, as the canary-bird and linnet 
are; but he will be very louſy, if not ſprinkled with a 
little wine, to or three times a month, 

CHAFFING; 4x Hoxses, to prevert. ; 

A fore back is yery common upon the road in travel- 
ling, and more eſpecially in young horſes, whoſe backs 
are unuſed to carry loads; theretore, to theſe laſt, a 
pretty large ſeated {addic agrees beſt; and, every morn- 
ing, alter your crupper a hole. or two, that it may 
thereby draw the fal. le back, and now and then let it 
alſo have liberty forwards, and by this means he will 
not carry your weight always in the ſame places, which 
will conduce greatly to his eaſe, and keep the ſkin up- 
on his back. 1 

Let your horſe's back be cooled every time you bait 
him, and now and then waſhed with warm water, and“ 
wiped dry with a linen cloth; and the faddle ſhould 
allo be ſcraped, ſo that no hardneſs nor inequalities re- 
main from the ſweat, which together with the dull, (ticks 
round the ſeat on the pannel. 

When a horſe's back is once much inflamed, I doubt, 
it will be too late to keep the ſkin on upon the journey; 
however, alter the preſſure of the ſaddle, 10 as the 

arts leaſt heated may bear the burden, and that equal- 
y. Then uſe ſalt and water, warm urine, vinegar, 
&c, for theſe are commonly uſed to cool a horſz's back 
that is hurt; but, if the ſkin be broke in holes, from 
what people call warbles, I believe it will be found 
that equal quantities of ſpirits of wine, and tincture of 
myrrh and aloes, with a little oil of turpentine, will 
be beſt to bathe the places with now and then, There 
will be holes or ſmall wounds in the tumours, called 
warbles, before ſome people would imagine it; there- 
fore uſe the ſaid tinttare, and, with care, you ma 
proceed upon your journey; I ſay, with care, becauſe 
pou ſhould look at your horſe's back often, and not 
ang upon him, ſo as to make the inflammation ſpread ; 
therefore, for this end, it is beſt to walk on foot awhile 
every hour, and bathe the horſe's back with falt and 
water, Vinegar, or my other thing, that is an enemy 
to putrefattion, till ſuch time as the hide will bear 
preſſing without inflammation ; which it will 'do, by 
continuing this method for ſome time. = 

CHALLENGED COCK-FIGHT, is generally to 
meet with ten ſtaves of cocks, and to make one of 
them twenty-one battles, {more or lels) the odd battle 
to have the maſtery. | | 

CHALLENGING, ( hunting-term ) is uſed of 
hounds and. beagles, when at firlt finding the ſcent of 
their game, they preſently open and cry: the huntimen 
then fay, they challenge. | 


CHANFRIN, is the fore part of a horſe's head, 
22 e extending 
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drag, or bruſh. 


Lroncean. 


finking paper, if you will. 
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extending from under the ears, along the interval be- 
tween the eye-brows, down to his noſe. 
CHANFRIN-BLANCE. Sree STAR, or Braze. 
CHANGE A Hoxss,' ox CHANGE HAND; is to 
turn or bear the horſe's head from one hand to the 
other, trom the right to the left, and hom the lelt to 
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CHAUSSE Txor-HauT; a white- footed horſe 
is {aid to be ſuch, when the white makes run too high 
upon the legs. ; 

CHECK (in Falconry) is a term uſed of a hawk 
when ſhe forſakes her proper game, to fly at pyes, 
crows, -rooks, or the like, croſſing her in her fight, 


the right. ; CHEST-FOUNDERING, is Horsss : this pro- 
You ſhould never change your horſe, without puſh- | ceeds generally from hard labour, whereby the horte 
ing him forward upon the turn; and after the turn, becomes ſurfeited; ſo that upon the whole it is no 


puſh him on ſtraight, in order to a ſtop. 
This horſe changes frem the right with an ugly | 
grace, See ExTire, NAILS WALK, and a PASSADE 
of tive times. | 
CHANNEL or a Horse, is the hollow between 
the two bars, or the nether jaw bones, in which the 
tongue is lodged : for this purpoſe it ſhonld be large 
enough, that it be not preſſed with the bitt mouth, 
which ſhould have a liberty in the middle ot it. 
CHAPE (with hunters) the tip at the end of a 
fox's tail; ſo called, as the tail itfcit is termed breach, 


HAPELET, is a couple of ſtirrup-leathers, 
mounted each of them with a ſhirrup, and jointed at top 
in a ſort of leather buckle, called the hcad of the cha- 
pelet, by which they are made faſt to the pom mel ot the 
laddle, after being adjuſted to the rider's length and 
bearing: they are uſed, to avoid the trouble of taking up 
or letting down the ſtirrups, every time that a gentle- 
man mounts on a differcut horſe and ſaddle, and to ſup- 
ply the want in the academy ſaddle, which have no ſtir- 
rup to them. = 

- CHAPERON or a BiTT-MOUTH, is a word only 
uled for ſcatch-mouths, and all others that are not can- 
non-mouths, ſignifying the end of the bitt that joins. to 
the branch, juſt by the banquet. 

In fcatch-mouths the chaperon is round, but in others | 
it is oval; and the ſame part that in ſcatched, and other 
mouths, is called chaperon, is in cannon-mouths called, 


CHARBON (. e. coal) is an obſolete French word; 
ſignify ing that little black ſpot, or mark, that remains 
atter a large ſpot, in the cavity of the corner teeth of a 
horſe, about the ſeventh or eighth year, when the cavity 
fills, and the tooth, being ſmooth and equal, is fard to 
be raiſed. 


| more than a ſevere coid, and is to be managed accord- 


ingly. 

Vhen a horſe is cheſt-foundered, his coat will ſtare, 
and his flanks will heave more than common. Mode- 
rate bleeding is the beſt, in order to caſe his difficulty of 
breathing; but I would not adviſe the opening his 
flank- veins or thoſe on the inſide of the thigh, for that is 
ſeldom attended with any good effect. 

. Take oil of petce half an ounce, mix it with an ounce 
of the oil of chamomile; and fo proportionably a 
greater quantity, as you {ce occaſion, and bathe the 
breaſt with a hot woollen cloth; and, when you have 
in that manner chated it as well as you can, run a hot 
iron over it to make it fink into the ſkin ; do this twice 
or thrice, and give the horſe a quarter of a pint of fal- 
lad-oil, and the like quantity of aqua-vitz, warmed 
and well mixed together over a gentle fire, See Foux- 
DERING. 

- CHEST-TRAPS, a kind of boxes or traps, uſed 
to take pole-cats, fitchets, martens and the like vermin, 
that are injurious to warrens, dove houſes, or hen 
rooſts: the firſt of them being with a fingle, and the 
other with a double entrance, are 222 thus: 
Now for the making and uſing them, take three pieces 
of oak or * — of an equal bignels, like to that 
which is in Plate IV. Fig. 2. with A, B, C, D: let 
them be four feet long, one over, and about an inch 
thick; which nail together juſt like a cothn, and cloſe 
up one end with a piece ot the board, which mult be 
nailed fat on, as A CEF; likewiſe nail over three 
main boards, another piece, as A, F, G, I, which 
muſt be as large as any of the reſt, but not fo long by 
two parts in three: and for the reſt of the covering, 
vou mult have another piece of the ſame board: on the 
other fide of the boards make a little hole with a gim- 
blet, at the places marked , H, where faſten two 


| 


CHARGE, is a preparation of an ointment, of the 
conſiſtence of a thick 6 
ders, ſplaits, inflammations, and ſprains of horſes. 
Ihe parts affected are rubbed and chaled with this 
compoſition, after which you may cover them with 
Charges are made two ways, viz. either with em- 
miellures, 1. 4. a mixture ot honey, turpentine, ſuct, 
and other drugs; or with remolade, which is a 


mixture of the lees of wine with the drugs ot 


emmiellure. 

Farriers confound the names of charge emmiellutes 

and remolade, and inditferently uſe one tor the other. 
CHASTI&EMEN TI S;” os CORRECTIONS; are 

thoſe ſevere and rigorous cticas of che aids; for when 

the aids are given with ſeverity, they become puniſh- 

ments. 3 $ 0 a 823 


coction, applied to the ſhoul- 


nails, that may be driven imo the board that lies on the 
top, ſo as to ſerve for ſockets, or as the axle of a coach: 

ſo that the board may eaſily be.litted up and let down: 
and at the other end 1 K, nail another piece of timber, 
juſt equal to that marked A, F, G, H, which muſt 
only be faſtened to the upper boards in ſuch manner, 
that being let down, the whole may ſcem to be, a cheſt 
clole ſhut; then get two pieces of wood, as L, M, P, Q. 
two fect long, and one inch and a half luck, and 
| pierced at the end L., M, with a hole big enough, to 
turn one's little finger in; nail theſe on the two fide 
boards, about the middle of them, juſt oppoſite to each 
| other, with a picce of wood an inch ſquare, ſhaped at 
both ends like an axletree, which put caſily into the 
two holes L, M; at the middle of the ſaid axletree, 
frame a mortice or hole to faſten and tie a flick O, N, 
which may fall down upon the moving plank, when it 
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is let down; and this is intended to prevent any beaſt 
from lifting up the cover when once it is down. 
Before you nail all the boards together, make a hole 
in that plank marked A, B C D, at the place marked 
U, X; which hole ſhould be two inches long, and half 
an inch over, jult oppoſite thereto, and in the other 
plank bore a little hole with a gimblet as at R, that 
you way put in a {mall cord; at the end whereof you 
tie your tricker R, N, S, x, r, made of a ſhck as big 
as one's little finger, which though taſtened at the end 
R, may however have liberty enough to move up and 
down, and muſt paſs through the hole U, about two 
inches out, with a notch or two at l'; about the end 
of it tie your bait on this tricker within the cheſt ny, 
which ought to be appropriated to the nature of the beal! 
or vermin, you intend to take. | i | 
For the ſetting this trap, you muſt have a ſtrong cord 


upon the moving plank, near the middle of 1t marked 


Y ; towards the end at the other end of the ſaid cox, 
tic a {mall ſtick marked U, an inch and half long, and 
half as big as one's finger, formed at one end like a 
wedge, fo the trap being lifted half a foot as you lee it 
repreſented in the figure, and the cord which paſſeth 
over the axletree, Z, O, the little ſtick may have one 
end in the notch I of your tricker, and the other end 
in the hole X, and then is your trap or engine ſet right 


as it ſhould be: if your tricker be a quarter of an inch 


clear from the bottom when any vermin are once in, and 
gives but ane touch to the bait, which is on the tricker 


that gives way, down falls the moving plank with the door 


faſt ſhut. + 
The other trap with the double entrance is much 


the beſt, becauſe the vermin you intend to take may 


ſee through it to behold the prey, and come in at which 
fide they pleaſe, and therefore will ſooner venture, 

It is made much after the ſame manner with the for- 
mer, having two turning planks, and the tricker ought 
to be in the middle at 25 ſo there needs no farther 
none to be given about it. See Plate IV. 

if. 2. 

CHEVALER : (a French word) a horſe is ſaid to 
chevaler, when in pallaging upon a walk or a trot his 
far fore leg croſſes or overlaps the other fore leg every 
ſecond motion. See To PASSAGE. | 

CHEVIN A freſh water fiſh, having a great 

CHUB-FISH head. | 

CHEVIN-FISHING, this fiſh ſpawns in March, 


is very ſtrong, though inactive, yielding in a very lit- 


tle time after he is ſtruck, and the larger he is, the more 
quietly he is taken. 

As for his food, he loves all ſorts of worms and flies, 
allo cheeſe, grain, black worms, their bellies being ſlit 
that whfte may appear. He affetts a large bait, and 


variety of th-m at one hook; but more particularly he 


delights in the pith that grows in the bone of an ox's 
back; but you muſt take care to keep off the tough 


outward ſkin, without breaking the inward tender 


one. 

This fiſh is to be angled for early in the morning 
with ſnails; but in the heat of the day, make uſe of 
ſome other bait, and in the. afternoon fiſh for him at 
ground or fly; of the laſt of which there is none he 
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covets more than a great moth with a — 4 head, whole 
body is yellow, with whitiſh wings, which is commonly 
found in gardens about the evening. 

CHEWING BALLS ror Hosts: theſe balts 
are uſed for reſtoring loſt appetite, an infirny to which 
horſes are very incident, proceeding from a fait humour, 
and bitter phlegm, which obſtructs the paſſage of the 
throat, and makes them lgath their food. x 

The compoſition of Rieſe balls is as follows: 

Take a pound of affa-icetida, as much liver of anti- 
mouy, and halt a pound of the wood of a bay-trec, an 
equal quantity of juniper wood, and 4wo ounces of pel- 
litory of Sparn. 

Pound all the ingredients apart to a groſs powder, in 
order to which the woods mull be firſt very well dried, 
then put them all together in a mortar, and incorporate 
them with a large quantity of good grape verjuice well 
clarified, pouring 1t in by degrees, till they are reduced 
to a maſs, of which make balls of an ounce and an half, 
and dry them in the ſun: wrap one of thele balls in.a 
linen clout, and tying a throw! thereto make the horſe 
chew it for two hours in the morning; and he will cat 
as foon as you unbridle him: do the . at night, and 
continue this method till the horle recovers his appe- 
tite. 

When one ball is conſumed put in another. 

Theſe balls may be uſed on the road, as you travel, 
being tied to the bridle ; balls of Hnice treacle may be 
uſed in the ſame manner with good ſucceſs. 

CHINE, MovkrnixG or, This is cauſed by ſud- 


4 denly cooling upon exceſſive heats, ſtanding in damp 


or wet places, or eating ſuch things as turn to raw hu- 
mours, which, falling upon the liver and lungs, fre- 
22 inflame or putrety them, ſo that they occaſion 
the horle, by defect of their office, to fall down ſud- 
denly and die; theretore, when you by w_ tremb- 
ling or dulneſs ſufpect this grievarce, uſe the following 
cure. 

Let your horſe blood; and, having chafed him well, 
take olive-oil and verjuice, of each two ounces; the 
juice of celandine, and powder of elecampane root, of 
each an ounce ; warmthem a little; and, tying his head 
up to the rack, pour them into his noſtrils, ſtopping 
them clole after it, that he may be forced to ſneeze and 
ſtrain to caſt it out; after which, having an ounce of the 


2 of rhubarb heated in a pint of canary, give it 


im in a drenching-horn, as hot as he can well endyre 
it, and ſo ule him each morning for a week together, and 
the bad humours will go off. 

CHOLER, or SHAarPxnEgss OF URINE, In Hogsss: 
if you ſee the ſkin yellow or bluiſh, theſe humours 
abound, and cauſe a feveriſh heat: to reduce them ob- 
let ve the following directions: 

1 ake a handful of elder- leaves, an ounce of the ſeeds 


of ny, or, for want of elder leaves, elder-baxk ; 
toy and ſeethe them in a pint of ale, and give warm. 
r 


Take of turbith, an ounce ; ginger, cinnamon, maſ- 
tic, galingal, and aloes hepatic, of each half an ounce ; 
diagridium, rhubarb, and ſenna, of each a drachm: dry, 
bruiſe, and make them into a powder, giving the horſe 
the whole quantity at two doſes in warm ale or milk. 


CHOLIC: 


1 „ 
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CHOLIC : when a horſe has this pain violently, it 
is as dangerous as the ſtaggers, and care muſt be taken 
of the firſt approaches ot the diſorder; for, when it 
comes to that degree which the farriers call convulſions 
of the bowels, and which is much the fame with 
what we call a twiſting of the guts, the caſe is nearly 
deſperate. 

1 n the firſt approaches of the cholic, the horſe's belly 
may be perceived to be ſwelled, he looks uneaſy, hes 
down, rolls himſelf about, and gets up again; and his 
mouth is hot, and his eyes look red. After it is come 
to the more deſperate ſtate, he ſtamps furiouſly u 


the ground, tubs his ſides hard againſt the wall, ſtretches 


out his legs and neck, and gives all poſlible ſigns of the 
eateſt uncalineſs. - 

This diſorder is generally occaſioned by the crea- 
ture's eating too greedily of coarſe green food, and 
ſometimes by ſudden cold when he is hot ; ſometimes 
alſo by the eating unn holeſome herbs, as theſe ereatures 
will do when they come into freſh paſtures, though 
they would not touch the ſame plants in thoſe grounds 
where they have been uſed to ſecd. Very often the fol- 
lowing medicine will produce a cure. 

Scaid lome bran, and put to it a tea-ſpoon full of oil 
of anniſecd ; ſtir it together, and give it warm. If this 
does not anſwer, d:ffolve-a quarter of an ounce of phi- 
lonium romanum in a pint of peppermint-water, and 
give this for a drench. In caſe this fails, recourſe 
muſt be had to clyſters. Boil two handtuls of mallow- 
leaves, and a quarter of a pound'ot cummin-feed, in 
three quarts of water, for a quarter of an hour; put to 
this a quarter of a pound of ſugar : then ſtrain it off, and 
add a quarter of a pint of ſallad- oil, and two ſpoonfuls 
of oil of turpentine. This muſt be given warm, and 
the horſe muſt be walked gently after it. After which 

ive him clean hay, warm water, and bran ; and, if he 

oes not grow well direttly upon this, repeat the doſe of 
philonium romanum once 1n eight hours, and put oil of 
anniſeed in all his bran. 

When his caſe is come to the worſt before care is 
taken, or the worſt ſymptoms come on in ſpite of theſe 
remedies, the horſe muſt be blooded. ] hen, inſtead 
ot the philonium and peppermint-water, give it to him 
thus : 

Diſſolve a drachm and a half of the philonium in a 
int of mountain wine; add to it a quarter of a pint of 
allad oil, and a tea-{poon full of ſpirit of ſal-· ammoniac; 
ive this as a drench, and ride the horle gently half an 

2 alter he has taken it, If this does not ſucceed, 
mix a grated nutmeg, and a quarter of an ounce ot jalap, 
in a quarter of a punt of gin; add half à quartern of 
ſweet-oil, and give it him as a drench. One or other 
ot theſe muſt be given once in three hours, and repeat 
the clyſter as often as he ſeems violently in. pain. He 
muſt be ridden ſoſtly about at times; and by this means 
the fit, if it be ever ſo bad, will be carried off. But 
care muſt be taken that it does not return; and this 


will be chiefly prevented by giving him only very good 


dry food, ſcalded bran, warm water, and fometimes a 


little anniſecd mixed with the bran. 


The following balls and elyſters tor the windy-cholic 
may be given with ſafcty: viz. 


| 
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Firſt ball for the windy-chalic,—Take fennel ſeeds, 


powder of anife and cummin, ot each halt an ounce ; 
two drachms of camphire; fifty drops ot oil of juniper, 
and one drachm of pellitory of the wall: make all theſe 
into a ball with any kind of ſyrup, and waſh it down 
with about a horn and a half of alc, 

Secand ball for the windy-chalic, when attended with the 


Arunguary.— 1 ake fal-prunella one ounce, Venice-tur- 


pentine and 1 of each halt an 
ounce, oil of juniper one drachm, and falt ot tarta: 
two drachms ; make thele into a ball, and waſh it down 
with ale. "Theſe balls may be repeated till they are 
etfectual, and the horle may be walked about. I would 
alſo recommend the tollowing clyſter to be adminiſtered 
between the balls; that is, after the firſt and ſecond 
ball, The'clyfter is: 

Take half an ounce of long-pepper, two handfuls 
of chamomile flowers, aniſe, coriander, and fennel, 
leeds, of each an ounce; boil theſe in three quarts of 
water till they are reduced to two, and then add half a 
pint of gin, eight ounces ot oil of chamomile, and halt 
an ounce ot oil of amber. 

[ thall now give two or three receipts for drinks, com- 

ſed of articles caſily procured, 

I. Take Venice-turpentine, diflolved with the yolk 
of an egg, fix drachms ; Callile-foap, or hard ſoap, one 
ounce ; nitre, or ſaltpetre, one ounce ; juniper-berries, 
and ginger, each half an ounce. Mix theſe with about 
a _ of warm ale, and a large onion boiled fn them; 
and you may repeat this two or three times, as you find 
it neceſlary. 

II. Take Daffy's-elixir and ſallad oil, of each half a 
pint ; and of philonium one ounce and a hall. This 
thould be given warm, and repeated if neceſſary. 

I ſhall, in the next place, deſcribe the dry cholie, or 

ripes, which frequently ariſes from coſtivenels ; this 
is diſcovered by the horſe's fruitleſs and frequent at- 
tempts to dung, the quick motion of his tail, the high 
colour of his urine, and if he can dung, it will be very 
black and hard; in this caſe, an emolhent oily clyfer 
ſhould be uſed twice a-day, and the following purgiag 
drink : 

Take of ſenna three onnces, ſalt of tartar half an 
ounce; infuſe theſe in a quart of boiling water an 
hour or two; then Rrain it off, and add four ounces 
of Glauber's ſalts and two ounces of lenitive clee- 
tuary. 

The inflammatory or bilious cholic is the laſt 
ſort to which a horle is ſubject. Moſt of the ſymptoms 
attending the windy cholic will be found in the dry; 
and in this is ſuperadded, a great heat, panting, and 
dryneſs of the mouth. In this caſe copious bleeding 
is preſcribed, at Icaſt two quarts ; and this ſhould be , 
repeated, if the ſymptoms do not abate ; the emollient 
clyſtcr, with two ounces of nite diffolyed in it, thould 
be thrown up twice a-day, and this will cool his 
inflaned bowels. And give him the ſame cooling 
88 2s is pteſciibed for the dry gripes. See 

FRIPES, 

CHOPS, } are maladies in the palate of a horſe's 

CLEFTS, >mouth, cauſed either by coarle and 

RIFTS, J rovgh kay, full of thiſtles and other 
A. prickly 
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with worms; in 
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piickly Huff; or by ſoul provender, full of ſharp ſeeds; 


which by frequent pricking the bars of his mouth, 
cauſes them to wrinkle and breed corrupt blood, which 
may turn to a canker: which if it ſhould come to that, 
it is to be cured as a canker : but to prevent it, waſh 
his mouth with vinegar and falt, and anoint it with 
honey. | 

And for the removing of theſe diſtempers, pull out 
his tongue, flice it with an inciſion-knife, and thruſt 
out the kernels, or corruption, then waſh the parts as 
before directed. 

But to prevent their coming at all, the beſt way 
is to waſh his mouth or tongue often with wine, beer, 
or ale, and fo bliſters will not breed in it, or any 
other diſcaſe. | 

CHOPS, Ido alfo often happen in a horſe's legs, 

CRACKS, ſon the bought of the paſtern, accom- 
ee with pain, and a very noifome hench, which 1s 
ometimes cauſed by a ſharp and malignant humour that 
frets the ſkin. 

The cure may be effected by firſt ſhaving away the 
hair from the complaint, in 84 to keep it clean, and 
applying the white honey charge, or coachman's oint- 
ment, which will ſpeedily heal the chops, if the appli- 
cation be conſtantly renewed. See CRAcks, 

CHUB FISHING. This fiſh is full of ſmall fork- 
ed bones, diſperſed every where through his body ; 
cats very wateriſh, and being not firm, 1s in a manner 
taſteleſs: it is the 'beſt of any to entertain a young 
angler, as being cafily taken: in order to which you 
mult look out for ſome hole, where you ſhall have 
twenty or more of them together in a hot day, floating 
almolt on the ſurtace of the water. 

Let your rod be ſtrong and long, your line not 
above a yard long and very ſtrong, baited with a grals- 
hopper, which bob up and down at the top ot the 
water, and if there be any chubs they will riſe. 

But you muſt place yourſelf ſo as not to be ſeen, 


for the chub is a timorous fiſh, and the leaſt ſhadow 


will make him fink to the bottom ; though he will rife 
again ſuddenly, and this is called bobbing. _ 

When your hook is baited, drop it gently about two 
feet before the chub you have pitched upon by your 
eye to be the beſt and taireſt, and he will inſtantly bite 

reedily, and be held faſt, for he 1s a leather-mouthed 
fiſh, fo that he can ſeldom break his hold; and there- 
tore it will be beſt to give him play enough, and tire 
him ; or otherwiſe you may endanger your line. 

If yon cannot get a graſshopper, you mult bait your 
hook with any kind of fly or worm, and if you will fiſh 
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baked ; his ſpawa is admirable; and if he be large, the 
—— when the head is well waſhed, is the beſt part of 
the fiſh. 

However, in hot weather you muſt angle for this filb 
in the middle of the water, or near the top of it ; but in 
cold weather, near the bottom. 

CHUSING or Dogs : in order to chuſe a dog and 
a bitch for good whelps, take care that the bitch come 
of a generous kind, be well proportioned, having large 
ribs and flanks; and likewiſe that the dog be of a good 
breed, and young: for a young dog, and an old bitch, 
breed excellent whelps. - 

Ihe beſt time for hounds, nitches, or bratchets to 
be lined in, are the months of January, February, and 

arch, © 

The bitch ſhould be uſed to a kennel, that ſhe 
may like it after her whelping, and ſhe ought to be 
kept warm. 

et the whelps be weaned after two months old; 
and though it be ſome ditliculty to chule a whelp under 
the dam, that will prove the beſt of the litter, yet 
ſome approve that which is laſt, and account him to be 
the belt. | 

Others remove the whelps from the kennel, and lay 
them ſeveral and apart one from the other ; then they 
watch which of them the bitch firſt takes and carries 
into her kennel again, and that they ſuppoſe to be the 
beſt. - 5 6-2] 

Others again imagine that which weighs leaſt when 
it fucks to = the beſt : this is certain, that the lighter 
whelp will prove the ſwifter. 

As ſoon as the bitch has littered, it is proper to 
chuſe them you intend to preſerve, and drown the reſt; 
keep the black, brown, or of one colvur; for the ſpot- 
ted are not much to be eſteemed, though of hounds the 
ſpotted are to be valued. - 

Hounds for chaſe are to be choſen by their colours : 
the white with black cars, and a black ſpot at the ſet- 
ting on of the tail, are the moſt principal to compole a 


kennel of, and of good ſcent and condition. 


The black hound, or the black tanned, or the all- 
liver coloured, or all white : the true talbots are the 
beſt for the ſtronger line : the grizzled, whether mix- 
ed or unmixed, fo they be ſhag-haired, are the beſt 
verminers, and a couple of theſe are proper for a 
kennel. ' | 

In ſhort, take theſe marks of a good hound; that 
his head be of e middle proportion, rather long than 
round; his noſtrils wide, his ears large, his back bow- 
ed, his fillet great, haunches large, thighs well truſſed, 


with a fly, graſshopper, or beetle, it mult be at the hams ſtraight, tail big near the reins, the reſt ſlender ; 


top of the water : but if with other baits, underneath 
it, 
In March and 25 you ſhould angle for the chub 


une and Fuly, with flies, ſnails, and 


cherries ; but in Augu/? and September, uſe a paſte made 
with Parmeſan or Holland cheeſe, pounded in a mortar 
with ſaffron; adding to it a little butter. 

Some uſe a paſte made of cheeſe and turpentine for 
the winter ſeaſon, at which time the chub is in his 
prime: for then his forked bones are either loſt, or 
turned into griſtles; and his fleth is excellent meat, | 


the leg big, the ſole of the foot dry, and in the form of 
that ＋ a fox, with large claws. 

CINQUE PORT, a ſquare net reſembling a cage, 
taking its name from the five entrances into it : it is of 
excellent uſe for any pond or river, ſwift or ſtanding 
water, for catching of fiſh, and the way to ſet it is re- 
preſented in the figure. 

To make uſe of this net, provide tour ſtraight, ſtrong 

les, anſwerable in length to the depth of the water ; 
harpen the great ends like (takes, and notch them 


within a foot of the ends, to faſten the four corners — 
| t 
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the net, s EFGH ; make the little notches on the | 
ſame poles at a convenient diſtance, for the faſtenin 
the four upper corners in the ſame manner, as A B 
D. Se Plate IV. Fig. 3. 4 

The bottom of the net is four ſquare, without any 
enfrance ; in order to place this with the greater conve- 
niency, get a boat to put the net in the water, for the 
poles mult be driven faſt in the ground, and at ſuch a 
proper diſtance, that the net may be ſtretched out (hf, 
cach pole anſwering to his fellow-in an exact direct 
line; and this may ſuffice in any ſtanding water; but 
if it be in a ſwift ſtream, the motion of the water will 
always move the net, and ſo frighten away the fiſh. 

Now in order to prevent this inconvenience, faſten 
ſome ſtrong ſticks at the very top of the four poles, to 
ſtraighten and ſtrengthen one another, and to keep all 
tight; as for example, obſerve the ſame pointed and 
marked with little a, 5, c, d, and you will eaſily com- 
prehend it; but then if you faſten two others croſs- 
ways from A, a, unto great D and little 4, and from 
C, c, to great B, and Jittle : you need not fear it, 
for the water can have no power over it. See Plate IV. 


Fig. 3. 
Lap, (in Falconry) the nether part of a hawk's 


beak. 

CLAP-NET, anpDd Lookixc-cLass, otherwiſe 
called doring or daring, is a device to catch larks with; 
tor which end you are to provide pur ſticks, very 
ſtraight and light, about the bignels oP a pike, two of 
which ſhould be four feet nine inches long, and ſhould 
all be notched at the ends, as in the figure. of theſe 
ſticks marked with the little à and 5; at the end 5, 
faſten on one fide a ſtick of about a foot long, of the 
ſame bigneſs with the other four ſticks, and on the 
other fide a ſmall peg of wood, marked A, three inches 
long ; then get four ſticks more, each a foot long, as 
the letter f, each muſt have a cord nine feet long, faſt- 
ened at the bigger end thereof, as e, f; every one of 


them ſhould have a buckle at the end e, for the com- 


modious faſtening of them to the reſpettive ſticks, when 
you go about to ſpread your net, which is plainly repre- 
ſented in Plate 1b. Fig. 5. 

You are alſo to provide a cord, a, &, b, g. which 
muſt have two branches, a, k, one of them is to be 
nine feet and a half long, the other ten, with a buckle 
at each end ; the reſt of the cord, from h to g, muſt be 
between twenty-two and twenty-four yards long ; and 
all theſe cords, as well the long ones, as thoſe with the 
flicks, thould be ſtrong twiſted, about the bigneſs of 
one's little finger. The next thing to be provided is a 
ſtaff, n, n, about four feet long, pointed at the end m ; 
and at the end n, faſten a little ball of wood, for the 
convenient carrying of theſe many necefiaries, in ſome 
ſacks or wallets ; you muſt alſo have a ſmall iron ſpade 
to level the ground, as you ſee occaſion, and two ſmall 
rods, like that marked / m, #, 0, each eighteen inches 
long, having a great end L, and thereto a ſmall ſtick 
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thread with four doubles, which muſt form two loops, 
as , Which tie to the legs of ſome larks : you muſt have 
alſo two ſmall reels, as F, G, by the help whereof you 
may make the larks fly, as there is ps £6 the next 
thing you are to prepare, is a looking-glaſs : for which 
ſee LAkx. CATCHING, 

When it is thus fixed, put a ſmall line into the hole z, 
and your glaſs is bnithed; you muſt place it between 
the two nets, near the middle of them, at the letter , 
and carry the line to the hedge, ſo that pulling che line 
you may make the looking-glaſs play in and out as 
children do a whirligig, made ol an apple and a nut. 
Always keep it turning, that the twinkling of the glals 
againlt the ſun, may provoke the larks to come to 
view it. 

When you intend to pitch your nets, be ſure to 
have the wind either in front or behind them, leſt if it 
be in either fide, it hinders their playing: chuſe ſome 
open 32 and let it be remote 2 trees & hedges, 
at leaſt an hundred paces ; then the ground being clear 
from all ſtones and rubbiſh, ſpread the net after the 
manner expreſſed in the figure, viz. the longeſt ſticks 
faſtened to that part of the net which 1s largeſt; as for 
example, in the figure, that on your right hand is big- 
ger than the other. You muſt drive the peg e, into 
the ground, and paſs the end à, of the ſtick, into the 
buckle of one of the cords of the net ; and the peg d, 
into the other loop of the ſame end; alſo do the fame 
to the other flick, at the end /, but before you drive 
your peg into the ground, ſtrain the cord c, f, as much 
as you can ; you take two of the ſticks, as /, e, whereof 
one has a cord nine fect and a half long, and the other 
half a foot leſs : put the knot e, of the ſtrongeſt cord 
about the end of the farther ſtick, and retiring, drive 
your peg f, into the ground, juſt oppoſite to the two 
ittle pegs c, /: that done, come to = other end, paſs 
your ſtick a, into one of the ſhorter cords, and ſo drive 


your pegs juſt with the others, in a dirett line, as c, 7, 


J, that your cord, a, e, of the net, may be thoroughly 
ſtrained, Being thus direfted to ſet one net, you can- 
not well fail to ſet the other; only obſerve ſo to place 
them, that when they are drawn, one may clap about 
half a foot over the other. 
The next thing to be done is, to take the grand cord, 
which is to make your net play : place the large branch 
a, about the end of the ſtick a, and the other branch 4, 
about the ſtick & ; then tie the knot , ſo that it may reſt 
in the middle, and carry the end to your lodge; ſtrain 
it a little, and faſten it with a peg A, and about B 
make ſome kind of hold-faſt, for the better (lraining it, 
and that it may not ſlip again through your hands; juſt 
even with the ſaid hold-faſt, make two holes, D, E, 
in the ground, to thruſt againſt with your heels : as for 
your lodge, it muſt be made with boughs, in ſuch a 
manner, that you may have a full and clear view on 
our nets before ; and the ſame ſhould be covered over 


txed, as p, with a packthread near the end of the wid 
rod ; and about letter m, being about nine inches from 
i, tie another packthread with two ends, each hanging 


ead, and not very high, that you may have a proſpe 
of all birds coming and going. 
The laſt thing upon this occaſion, is the placing your 


calls, {for ſo are the live larks termed here) the 


clear a foot long: at each end tie a little pecked ſtick, i figures direct you in what place to ſet them: ſet your 


as g, r, and at the ſmaller end of the ſaid rod, tie a pack- 


little ſtick p, in the firſt place, and let the upper part 
| — place, pper part 
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be about fix inches out of the ground; then place the 
two others, 9, , on the right, and the other on the 
left, juſt at , of the rod, where the cord of the ſaid 
pegs is fixt ; that done, tie the end of one of the pack- 
threads of one of the reeis, about three or four inches 
from n, near the place marked n, and carry your reel 
to the letter F; the like you muſt do with the other rod, 
tied at the end a, and at equal diſtances tie the call larks 
by the feet, ſo that when you fee any birds near you, 
it is but twitching your cords, and you force the larks 
to mount a little, that thereby the others may take no- 
tice of them: and when they are within your dillance, 
pull your main cord, and your net flies up, and claps 
over them. 

CLAMPONNIER, ox CLaronvnitr ; an obſolete 
word, ſignitying a long jointed horle, that is, one 

- whole paſterns are long, flender, and over pliant. 

The word is properly applicable only to bulls or 
cows, for la Claponnier, in French, is in them, what the 

afſtern is in a horſe. 

CLEAR WALK, a term relating to 7% cocks ; 
and ſignifies the place that the fighting cock is in, and 
no other. 

CLOSE, n#rnivnD, is a horſe whoſe hoofs come too 
cloſe together: ſuch horſes are commonly good ones. 

To CLOSE a PassaDbe JuUsSTLY, is when the horſe 
ends the paifade with a demivolt, in good order, well 
narrowed and bounded, and terminates upon the ſame 
line upon which he parted, ſo that he is Git in a con- 
dition to part from the hand handſomely at every laſt 
time or motion of his demivolt. 

CLOYED, A term uſed by farriers of a horle, 

ACCLOYED, when he has been pricked with a 
nail in ſhoeing. | a 

CLYSTERS, general receipts for: adapted to par- 
ticular dilorders in horſes, a 

For a peftilential di ſeuſe, occaſioncd by a choleric, or 
humour. Ae of 402 ed of coloquintida, ae 
from the huſks, halt an ounce; the juice of centaury 
and wormwood, of each an ounce ; caſtoreum, half the 
like quantity; juice of wood-ſorrel, two ounces; and 
half a pint of olive- oil; concott them into two quarts 
of water, a little ſweetened with moiſt ſugar, and inject 
it into the horle's body. | 

For any internal diforder proceeding from melanch:ly. — 
Take annifeeds and the feeds of mallows beaten to 
powder, of each an ounce: boil them with a ſmall 

uantity of ſavin in a quart of whey or ſkim- milk; 
Ga add a quarter of a pound of freſh butter, and, after 
having well ſtrained out the liquid part, adminiſter it 
as above, lukewarm. ene! | 

For any internal diftemper, occaſianed by ſanguine corrupt 
load, or Gaby 3 55 means of bad —.— or 4 
ſtruci ian, &c.— Take of the leaves and roots of marſh- 
mallows, a handful; of violet- leaves, double that 
8 ; linfeeds and coriander-ſeeds, of each a hand- 
ul; white lily roots, an ounce; the juice of ſenna, the 
like quantity with the latter; boil them in two quarts 

ol water, to the conſumption of a third part; and then 
add a pint of olive-oll, and give it to him warm. 

An approved 2 for fuckneſs in general. — Take of the 
oil of dill and chamomile, ot each an ounce; the oil of | 


mnt, 
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caſſia, half an ounce; the juice of violet-leaves, two 
ounces ; then, having concocted a good quantity of 
mallows into two quarts of water, ſtrain the liquid part, 
and put the before-mentioned ingredients therein, and 
adminiſter them blood-warm. This is ſingularly good, 
eſpecially in all violent diffaſes. 

In ſe of reflringency, or hard binding. Take a quarter 
of a pint of the juice of tumitory, two ounces of the 
ſyrup of roſes, as much of the oil of bays, half a pint 
of neat's-foot oil, and two ounces of the juice of mul- 
berries; add to theſe a pint of new milk, and torce 
it into the horſe's body; and ſo upon other like oc- 
caſions. 

A receipt for an emallient clyſter.— Take one pint of lin- 
feed oil, half a pound of Venice treacle, a arge hand- 
ful of marſhmallows, and the ſame quantity of chamo- 
mile-flowers, two ounces of bay berries and ſweet-fen- 
nel: ſeeds; put theſe ingredients into a gallon of water, 
and let it boil till it is reduced to three quarts, and apply 
it when properly cooled, taking . care that it 1s 
not given too hot; and if the horle be very coſtive, you 
_ add four ounces of cream of tartar. 

orſes are at times ſo much troubled with convul- 
fions, that their jaws are frequently locked up, conſe- 
quently they cannot receive much nouriſhment at the 
mouth. In order to ſave them from ſtarving, it muſt 
be adminiſtered elſewhere ; in this caſe, which is rather 
extraordinary, you may give him by way of clyſter, 
about three pints of any mild broth, not too fat, made 
of _ heads, trotters, or any other kind of nouriſh- 
in , 

7 recerpt for a reſtringent « wwe a pint of port- 
wine, add two ounces of jeſuit's bark, four ounces of 
diaſcordium, a handful diy red-roſe leaves, and one 
ounce of balauſtines : let all theſe be boiled together in 
two quarts of water till they are reduced to one. 

receipt for a purging chſier.— Lake two or three 
handfuls of marſhmallows, one ounce of ſenna, half an 
ounce of bitter-apple, one ounce of bay-berries, one 
ounce of bruiſed anniſeed, and half an ounce of ſalt of 
tartar; boil theſe an hour in three quarts of water, and 
_ Jour ounces of ſyrup of buckthorn, and half a pint 
of oil. | 

COACHMAN's OINTMENT. Take common 
honey and powder of copperas, of each a pound and a 
half, ſet them over a gentle fire in a pot, mixing them 
well together, by ſtirring them conſtantly till the 
boil : then take the pot off inſtantly, and when it is 
grown half cold, put in it an ounce of arſenic in pow- 
der, then ſet it on the fire again, ſtirring it continually, 
till it begins to boil ; then take it off the fire immedi- 
ately, and keep flirring it till it grows cold: but take 
care to avoid the noĩſome ſmell. | 

Anoint the part ſlightly with this ointment once 
every two days, after it has been ſhaved and rubbed 
with a wiſp. This is good for ſore legs that are not 
gourdy, pains, mules, clefts, and rat-tails. 

COCK: a domeſtic bird, and the male of the hen. 
It is the common opinion, that a cock ſhould never 

row fat, and that he ought to ſupply a dozen hens, 
rom which he is diſtinguiſhed by his ſpurs and comb : 


the eggs, which hens lay without being trod, muſt 45 
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be put to be hatched, ſor they will addle; cocks are 
gelt, when young, to make capons. 

This bird, in general, is the moſt virile, ſtately, and 
majeſtic, of all others; and is very tame and familiar 
with mankind ; naturally inclined to live in habita- 
ble houſes; he is hot and ſtrong in the a&t of gene- 
ration, -and delights in open plains, where he may lead 
torth his hens into green paſtures and under hedges, 
that they may warm and baſk themſelves in the ſun; 
for to be put up in walled places, and paved courts, is 
moſt unnatural to them, neither will they thrive. 

Now, in the choice and ſhape of a dunghill-cock, he 
ſhould be, according to our Engliſh authors, of a lar 
and well-proportioned body, long from his head to the 
rump, thick in the girth ;_his neck ſhould be longs 
looſe, erect, and high, as the pelican and other birds 
of prey are; his comb, wattles, and throat, large, of 
a great compals, ragged, and of a very ſcarlet ted; his 
eyes round and large, the colour ſhould be anſwerable 
to the colour of his plume or mane, as grey with grey, 
red with red, and yellow with yellow ; his n 
ed, ſharp, or * ſet on his head; his mane or 
neck feathers very long, bright, and ſhining, coveri 
from his neck to his ſhoulders ; his legs ſtraight vs y-, 
a ſtrong beam; with large long | urs, ſharp, and a lit- 
tle bending, and the colour black, yellow, or brown- 
iſh; his claws ſtrong, ſhort, and well wrinkled ; his 
tail long, bending back, and covering his body very 
cloſe, his wings very ſtrong ; and, for the general co- 
lour of a dunghill-cock, he ſhould be red; he ſhould 
be valiant within his own walk ; and, it he is a little 
knaviſh, ſo much the better ; he ſhould be often crow- 
ing, and buſy in ſcratching the earth to find out worms 

other food for his hens, and inviting them to eat. 

COCK, Gau. The beſt properties for the choice 
of fighting-cocks, are their ſhape, colour, and courage, 
and ſharp heels or ſpurs. As to their ſhape, the mid- 
dle-fized ones are eſteemed the beſt, as being ſooneſt 
and eaſieſt matched, as alſo the nimbleſt, and, gene- 
rally, of moſt courage ; whereas, for the large ones, 
called the turn-pock, it is difficult to find their equal ; 
beſides, they are, for the moſt part, heavy, not ſhew- 
ing that ſport in a battle: likewiſe the ſmall-fized ones 
are weak and tedious in a battle. 

He ſhould be of a proud and upright ſhape, with a 
ſmall head, a quick large eye, with a ſtrong back, 
crooked and big at the ſetting on the beam of his legs, 
very ſtrong, and, according to his plume, grey, blue, 
or yellow ; his ſpurs long, rough, and ſharp, a lutle 
bending inwards. 

The grey pile, yellow pile. or red, with the black 
breaſt, is eſteemed the beſt: the pied is not ſo good, 
and the white and dun worſt of all If he is red about 
the head, like ſcarlet, it is a ſign of ſtrength, luſt, and 
courage; but, if pale, it is a fign of faintneſs and 
licknels, 

His courage is ſhewn by his walk, treading, and 
price of his going, and in pen by his trequent crowing ; 
or the ſharpnels ot his heel, or, as the cock-maſters 
call it, the narrow-heel, is only ſeen in his fighting; 
tor the cock is ſaid to be ſharp-beeled, or narrow- 
heeled, which, every time he riſes, hits and draws 
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blood of his adverſary, gilding, as they term it, bis 
— in blood, and 2 the other's 


And ſuch cocks are the beſt; for a ſharp-heeled 
cock, though he be a little falſe, is deemed much bet- 
ter than the trueſt cock that hath a dull heel, and hits 
ſeldom. 

But that cock which is both hard and very ſharp- 
heeled, is to be eſteemed above others ; therefore, in 
your choice, chooſe ſuch an one as is of a ſtrong ſhape, 
good colour, and of a moſt ſharp and ready heel, 


Methed of Breeding, U. 


The breeding of theſe cocks for battle is very differ. 
ent from thoſe of the dunghill ; for they are like birds 
of prey, in which the female is of better eſteem than 
the male; and fo, in the breeding ot theſe cocks, be 
ſure that the hens be right, that 1s, they muſt be of a 
right plume, as grey, grizzle, ſpeckled, or yellowiſh. 
Black or brown is not amiſs, their bodies large, and 
well pouked behind for large eggs, and well tuſted on 
the crowns, which ſhews good courage. | 

It they have weapons, it is the better; alſo they muſt 
be of a good courage, otherwiſe their chickens will not 
be good. And it is oblervable, that the perfect hen 
from a dunghill-cock will bring a good chicken; but 
the beſt cock from a dunghill-hen can never get a good 


one. 

Thus having got a breed of perfeft cocks and hens, 
the beſt ſeaſon of the year for to breed in is from the 
increaſe of the moon in February to her increaſe in 
March ; for a March bird 1s of * greater eſteem than 
thoſe bred at other times. : 

Let the pen where ſhe fits be placed warm, with 
ſoft ſweet ſtraw therein for her neſt, they being much 
tenderer than the dunghill-hens ; and permit no other 
fowl to come where ſhe ſits, for that will diſturb her. 

You ſhould obſerve, it ſhe be buly in turning her 
eggs; if ſhe is, that is a good ſign, but, if not, do it 
at ſuch times as ſhe riſes from the neſt ; and be ſure 
that ſhe has always meat and water by her, leſt when 
ſhe riſes ſhe ſhould tay long to ſeek food, and ſo her 


be ſpoiled. 
Mikeulle in the place where ſhe ſits let there be ſand. 
avel, and fine ſifted aſhes, to bathe and trim herſelf 
in at pleaſure. 

In about three weeks ſhe will hatch; and obſerve, 
if ſhe covers and keeps the firſt. chickens warm till the 
reſt are hatched, to take thoſe from her, and keep 
them warm in wool by the fire till all are hatched, and 
then put them uader her, keeping both the hen and the 
chickens very warm, not ſutfering them to go abroad 
for three weeks or a month in the cald ; for boy are ſo 
tender, that the cold will kill them. | 

Let them have plenty of food, as oatmeal, cheele- 
parings, line {mall wheat, and the like, and a large 
room to walk in, with a boarded floor; for that of 
carth or brick is too cold or moiſt. Alter three or four 
weeks, let them walk in your court-yard, or garden, 
to pick worms, provided there are no ſiuks or puddles 
of "i water, which is as bad as poiſon for them 
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after this manner till you can know the cock c 
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to drink, engendering corrupt diſeaſes. 3 them 

uckens 
from the hens; and, when you perceive their combs 
or wattles to appear, cut them off, anoint the ſore with 
ſweet butter till well; and this will make them have 
fine, ſmall, ſlender, and ſmooth heads; whereas, if 
you let the combs grow to their bignels, and then cut 
them off, it will cauſe them to have gouty thick heads, 
with great lumps ; neither is the flux of blood good, for 
the leaſt lqfs of blood in a feathered fow! is very dan- 


Let the cock-chickens go with their hens till they 
begin o fight one another; then ſeparate them into 


ſeveral walks, and that walk is the beſt that is Irceſt 


from the reſort of others. 

Let the feeding - places be upon ſoft dry ground, or 
upon boards; for to feed them upon pavements, or on 
plaifter floors, will make their beaks blunt and weak, 
ſo that it will hinder their holding faſt. Any white 
corn, as oats, barley, or wheat, is good for a cock in 
his walk ; ſo are toaſts or cruſts of bread ſteeped in 
drink or wine; for it will both ſcour and cool them 
inwardly, : | 

It your chickens begin to crow at about ſix months 


5 old, clear and loud, or at unſeaſonable times, it is a 
ſign of cowardice and falſehood, ſo that they are not 
worth the rearing; for the true cock 1s very long be- 


fore he can get his voice, and then he obſerves his 
hours. To one cock, four or five hens are ſuffictent : 


for they are of ſo hot a nature, and will tread fo much, 
that they ſoon conſume their natural ſtrength. At two 


ears old you may put a cock to the battle, as not be- 
ing before perfect and complete in every member; for, 
by ſuffering him to fight when his ſpurs are but warts, 


. you may know his courage, but not his goodneſs. You 


muſt alſo be circumſpect about the perch whereon he 


rooſteth; for it it be too ſmall in the gripe, or crook- 


ed, or fo ill placed that he cannot fit without ſtrad— 
dling, it will make him uneven-heeled, and conſe- 
quently no good ſtriker, 

Seeing, therefore, that the perch is of ſuch conſe- 
quence tor the marring or making ot them, the beſt way 


is to make a row of little perches, not above ſeven or 


eight inches long, and about a foot from the ground, 

ſo that with eaſe they may go up to them; and, being 

let, muſt have their legs Male the ſhortneſs of the 

_ not admitting otherwiſe ; and it is a maxim, that 
e that is a cloſe fitter is ever a narrow ſtriker, 

You muſt alfo be careful, that, when your cock 
leaps from the perch, the ground be ſoft whereon he 
lights; for hard ground cauſes goutineſs. -In dieting 
and ordering a cock for the battle, which is the prin- 
cipal thing, (for the beſt cock undieted is not ble to 
encounter with the worſt that is dieted,) obſerve theſe 
directions: 

The beſt time to take up your cocks is the latter end 
of Auguſt ; for from that time till the latter end of May 
cocking is in reque't ; and, having viewed them well, 
and that they are found, hard feathered, and full- ſum- 
med, put them into {everal pens, 

For the proper mode of conſtrutting theſe pens, it is 
better to conſult ſome cock-maſter, for an ocular fight 
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is far better than a verbal deſcription. Only obſerve, 
they ſhould be made of cloſe boards, well joined to- 

ether, all but the fore-part, which muſt be made open 
re a grate, the bars hom two inches apart, and be- 
fore the grate two large troughs of ſoft wood, the one 
for water and the other for meat ; the door of the grate 
to be made to lift up and down, and of ſuch largeneſs, 
as with eaſe to put x cock in and take him out; alſo, 
clean the pen daily, to keep it ſweet. . 

The pen ſhould be at leaſt three feet high, and two 
feet ſquare ; of theſe pens many _ be joined in one 
front, according to the uſe you have for them. For the 
firſt three or four days that they are put in their pens, 
feed them only with old wheat-bread, the cruſt pared 
away, and cut into ſmall ſquare bits, with which feed 
them at ſun-riſing and ſun-ſet, giving them about a 
handful at a time ; and be ſure let them not be without 
zood freſh water. | 

After they have been thus fed four days, and their 
crops are cleared of the corn, worms, and other coarſe 
feeding, in the morning take them out of their pens, 

utting a pair of hots upon each of their heels, which 
— are ſoft bombaſted rolls of leather, covering their 
ſpurs, that they cannot hurt or bruiſe one another, ſo 
etting them down upon the graſs, that is, two at a 
time, let them fight and buffet one another for a good 
while, provided they do not wound or draw blood of 
each other; and this is called ſparring of cocks, The 
reaſon of thus exercifing of them, is to chafe and heat 
their bodies, to break the fat and glut within them, 
and to cauſe it to come away. Your cocks being ſpar- 
red ſufficiently, and that you ſee them pant and grow 
weary, take them up and untie their hots; then being 
provided with deep ſtraw baſkets made for that purpoſe, 
with ſweet ſoft ſtraw in the middle, put into each baſ- 
ket a cock, covering him over with the like ſtraw to 
the top; then put on the lid cloſe, ſo let him ſweat 
and ſtove till the evening ; but, before you put him 
into the baſket, give him a lump of freſh butter, with 
white b. ee and roſemary, finely chopped, and 
this ſcouring will bring away his greaſe, and breed 
breath and ſtrength. In the evening, about four or 
hve-o'clock, take them out of the {toving-baXet, and, 
licking their heads and eyes all over, put thym i 
the pens, then take a good handful of bread cut N 
put it to each in their troughs, and make water ther dn, 
ſo that the cock may take the bread out of the warm 
urine, and this will ſeour and cleanſe both the head and 
the body extremely. 'The bread, that you muſt now 
and afterwards give them, muſt not be fine white bread, 
but a ſort made for that purpoſe, after this manner: 
Take halt a peck of wheat-meal, and the like quantity 
of fine oat-meal; mix theſe together, and knead them 
into a ſtiff paſte, with ale, the whites of twelve eggs, 
and half a pound of butter. This paſte, being well 
wrought, make jt into broad thin cakes; and, when 
three or four days old, and the bliſter-rings are cut 
away, cut it into little ſquare bits, and give it to the 


There are ſome that will mix in the ſaid bread, li- 
quorice, anniſced, with hot ſpices; but this is not 
good, as it makes them too hot at heart, ſo that, when 


they 
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they come to the latter end of a battle, they are over- 
come with their heat. 

Having ted your cocks thus aſter their ſparring, the 
next day let them reſt, and only give them their ordi- 
nary feeding of bread and water; then the next day, 
which is the ſparring, take them into a fair, even, 


green, cloſe; there ſet down one of them, and, having 


a dunghill-cock in your arms, ſhew it him, running 
from him, enticing him to follow you; and fo chafe 
him up and down for about half an hour, ſuffering 
him now and then to have a ſtroke at him; and, when 
you ſee him well heated and panting, take him up, and 
carry him to his pen; the like do with the rel, and 
there give them their ſcouring. Take half a pound of 
butter that has no ſalt in it; beat it in a mortar, with 
the leaves of the herb of grace, hyflop, and roſemary, 
until the herbs are incorporated therein, and that the 
butter is brought to a green ſalve ; and of this give the 
cock a ro}Lor two, as big as he can well ſwallow; then 
ſtove him in the baſket, as aforeſaid, until the even- 
ing; then take him out, put him in his pen, and feed 
him as before directed, 

The next day let him ref} and feed, and the day fol- 
lowing {par him again; and obſerve this method every 
other day for the firſt tortnight, to ſpar or chafe him, 
as being the moſt natural and kindlieſt heats; but do 
not forget to give him a ſcouring after every heat, as 
aforeſaid, for the breaking and cleanſing him from 
greaſe, glut, and filth, which, lying in his body, cauſe 
33 and faintneſs, ſo that he cannot ſtand out the 

atter end of a battle. 

Thus having fed your cock the firſt fortnight, ob- 
ſerve the ſame rules the next fortnight ; but for a week 
do not ſpar him, or give him heats, above twice a 
week, ſo that three or — times in a fortnight will be 
ſuſficient; and each time ſtove and ſcour him, accord- 
ing to the nature of his heats; long heats require 
ſtronger ſtoving, as alſo greater ſcouring. But it you 
find him in good breath, and that he requires but ſlight 
heats, then ſtove him the leſs, and give him the fes 
ſcouring. 

For the third fortnight, which completes the fix 
weeks, which is ſufficient to prepare a cock for battle, 
feed him as aforeſaid, but ſpar him not at all, for fear 
it ſhould make his head tender and fore, neither give 
him ws violent exerciſe ; but only two or three times 


in che fortnight let him moderately be chafed up and 


down to maintain his wind; and now and then cuff a 
cock, which you muſt hold in your hands ; this done, 
let him have his ſcouring, well rolled up in powder of 
brown ſugar-candy ; for as the cock is now come to 
his perfect breath, and clear from filth in his body, the 
ſugar prevents that ſickneſs which the ſcouring would 
then cauſe. 

hen you have fed him fix weeks, and you find 
your cock is in luſt and breath, he is then fit to fight: 
but always obſerve, that he has at leaſt three days ret 
before he fights, and that he is emptied of meat betore 
you put him iato the pit. 

hen he is put into the pit, your chief care muſt 
be to match him well, in which conſiſts the principal 
ptaiſe of a cock-maſter ; therefore, when you match, 
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| there are two things to be conſidered, viz. the ſtrength 
of cocks, and the length of cocks ; for, if he be too 
ſtrong, he will overbear your cock, and not permit him 
to rife or ſtrike with any advantage; if he be too long, 
your cock will hardly catch his Ts ſo that he can 
neither endanger eye nor life. : 

Now to know theſe, there are two rules: as for his 
ſtrength, it is known by the thickneſs of his body, as 

that cock is held ſtrongeſt which is largeſt in the girth, 
which may be eafily known if you meaſure him with 
your fingers: as for his length, it is eafily known ut 
you gripe him about the middle, and cauſe bim to 
Rretch forth his legs; but, if you are doubttul that 
you ſhall loſe in the one, and yet are ſure to gain in the 
other, you may venture to match. ; 
When your cock is thus matched, prepare him to 
the battle : firſt, with a pair of fine cock ſhears, cut off 
his mane cloſe to the neck, from his head to the letting 
on of his ſhoulders ; then clip off all the feathers from 
his tail cloſe to his rump, which the more ſcarlet it 
appears, the better ſtate of body he is in; then take his 
wings, and extend them forth by the firſt feather, clip 
the reſt ſlopewiſe, with ſharp points, that when he riſes 
he may endanger the eyes of his adverſary ; then, with 
a ſharp knife, ſcrape, ſmooth, and ſharpen, his beak, 
and alſo ſmooth and ſharpen his ſpurs ; and, laſtly, fee 
that there be no feathers about the crown of his head 
for his adverſary to take hold of : then, with your ſpit- 
tle moiſten his head all over, and fo turn him into the 
pit to try his fortune. | 

When the battle is ended, your firſt buſineſs muſt 
be to ſearch his wounds, and ſuch as you find, fuck 
out the blood with your mouth; then waſh them with 
warm urine to keep them from rankling, and preſent] 

ive him a bit or two of your beſt ſcouring, and fo 
| eg him up as hot as you can for that night: and in 
the morning take him forth, and, if you fee his head 
much ſwelled, ſuck it with your mouth, as aloreſaid, 
and bathe with warm urine. 

Then having the powder of the herb robert, well 
dried, and finely fifted, pounce all the fore places 
therewith, and give him a good handful dg bread to 
eat, out of warm wine, and then put him into che ſtove 
again as before diretted, being very careful that no air 
comes to him till the ſwelling is gone; but twice a- day 
ſuck and dreſs him, feeding him as aforefaid. ; 

But it your cock has received any hurt in his eye, 
then take a leaf or two of right ground-ivy, that 18, 
ſuch as is found in little tufts in the bottom of hedges ; 
"chew this in your mouth very well, and fuck out the 
juice, and ſquirt it into his eye two or three times, 
and this will ſoon cute it, provided the fight is not 
pierced; and it will alſy preſerve the eye from films, 
flaws, warts, &c. 

It your cock has veined himfelf, either by narrow 
ſtriking, or other croſo blow, find out the wound, and 
preſently bind unto it the {oft down of a hare, and it 
will both ſtaunch it and cure it. 

After your wounded cocks are put forth to their 
walks, as fit to go abroad, and when you come to viſit 
them in about a month or wo after, if you find any 


hard ſwelled bunches about their heads, blackith at 
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one end, it is a ſign of unſound cores; and then with a | 


ſharppen-knife open them, and cruſh out the ſaid cores; 
then fuck out all the corruption, and fill the holes with 
freſh butter, which will perfett the cure, 

"COCK FEEDING, is when a cock is taken from 
his walk, he ſhould be fed a month before he fights : 
tor the firſt fortnight feed him with ordinary wheaten 
bread, and {par hum for four or five days that he bas 
been in the pen: afterwards ſpar him daily, or every 
other day, ll about four days before he 1s to fight. 

For the ſecond fortnight, teed him with fine wheaten 
bread, kneaded with whites of eggs and milk, and give 
him every meal twelve picks, or corns of barley. 

He ſhould not have water ſtand by him, for then he 
will drink too much; but let him 3 water four or 
kve times a day. 

If he be too high fed, ſtive him, and give him a clove 
of garlic in a little ſweet oil, for ſome tew days; if too 
low ted, give him the yolk of an egg, beat and warmed 
(till it be as thick as treacle) with his bread. 

For four days before fighting, give the cock hyſlop, 
violet and ſtrawberry leaves, chopt ſmall in freſh but- 
ter; and the morning he is to fight put down his throat 
a piece of freſh butter, mixt with powder of white ſugar- 
candy. 

COCKING-CLOTH, a device for catching phea- 
ſants with: for which take a piece of coarſe canvas, 
about an ell ſquare, and put it into a tan pit to colour: 
then hem it about, and to each corner of the cloth ſow 
a piece of leather, about three inches ſquare, and fix 
two ſticks croſsways, to keep it out, as A, B. C, D, in 
the figure, fee the Plate ; there mult alſo be a hole in the 
cloth to look out at, as at E, which is repreſented in the 
figure ; and being provided with a ſmall ſhort gun, 
when you are near enough, hold out the aforeſaid cloth 
at arm's end, and put the muzzle of the gun out at the 
hole, which ſerves as a reſt tor the gun, and ſo let fly, 
and you will ſeldom mils ; for by this means the phea- 
ſants will let you come near them, and the cock will be 
ſo bold as to fly at it. See Plate IV. Fig. 3. 


COCK-PIT, a place made for cocks to fight in, be- | 
ing uſually a houſe or hovel covered over, ſeated like an 
__ amphitheatre. | 


he place on which they fight is a clod, that is, the 
nn ſod; which is generally made round, that all may 
ee, and about which there are ſeats and places for the 


ſpectators to ſit at, three heights, or more, one above an- 


other. | 
On the weighing morning, that perſon whoſe chance 
is to weigh laſt, is to ſet his cocks and number his pens, 
both main and byes, and leave the key of the pens upon 
the weighing table (or the other party, if he pleaſes, may 
ut a lock on the door) before any cock is put into the 
cale, and after the firſt pack of cocks are weighed, a 
perſon appointed by him that weighed firſt, ſhall go into 
the other pow to lee that no other cocks are weighed but 
what are lo ſet and numbered, provided they are within 
the articles of weight that the match ſpecifies ; 1f not, to 
take the following cock or cocks, until the whole num- 
ber of main and bye cocks are weighed through. And 
after they are all weighed, you are to proceed as ſoon 
as poſhbie to match them, beginning at the leaſt weight 
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firſt, and ſo on; and equal weights or neareſt weights 
to be ſeparated, provided by that ſeparation a great num- 
ber of battles can be made, and not ranks" og and all 
blanks, that is, choice of cocks, are to be filled up on 
the weighing day, and the battles divided and ſtruek off 
for each day's play, as agreed on, and the cocks that 
weigh the leaſt are to fight the firſt day, and ſo up- 
wards. 

At the time agreed on by both parties for fighting, the 
cocks that are to fight the firſt battle are brought upon 
the pit by the feeders, or their helpers; and after being 
examined, to ſee they anſwer the marks and colours 
ſpecified in the match bill, they are given to the ſetters- 
to, who, after chopping them in hand, give them to the 
gentlemen who are called maſters of the maich (who al- 
ways fit oppoſite to each other) when they turn them 
down upon the mat; and the ſetters-to are not to touch 
them, except they either hang in the mat, in each other, 
or get cloſe to the edge of the pit, until they leave off 
fighting, while a perſon can tell torty. 

When both cocks leave off fighting, until one of the 
ſetters- to, or a perſon appointed for telling the laws, can 
tell forty gradually ; then the ſetters-to are to make the 
neareſt way to their cocks, and as ſoon as they have 
taken them up, to carry them into the middle of the pit, 
and immediately deliver them on their legs beak to beak 
and not to touch them any more until they have refuled 
fighting, ſo long as the teller of the law can tell ten, 
without they are on their backs, or hung in each other, 
or in the mat; then they are to ſet to again in the lame 
manner as before, and continue it till one cock refuſes 
fighting ten ſeveral times, one after another, when it is 
that cockꝰs battle that fought within the law. 

But it ſometimes happens that both cocks refuſe fight - 
ing while the law is as ; when this happens, a treſh 
cock is to be hovelled, and brought upon the mat as 
ſoon as poſlible, and the ſetters-to are to toſs up, which 
cock is to be ſet to firſt, and he that gets the chance is to 
chooſe. Then the other which is to be ſet to laſt, mull 
be taken up, but not carried off the pit ; then ſetting the 
hovelled cock down to the other five ſeparate times, 
telling ten between each ſetting-to, and then the ſame 
to the other cock ; and if one fights and the other re- 
fuſes, it is a battle to the fighting cock ; but if both fight, 
or both refuſe, it is a drawn battle. The reaſon of ſet- 
ting-to five times to each cock is, that ten times ſetting- 
to being the long law, ſo on their both refuſing, the law 
is to be equally divided between them, as they are both 
entitled to it alike. 

Another way ot deciding a battle is, if any perſon of- 
fers to lay ten pounds to a crown (that is, if he is a per- 
ſon thought capable of paying it it he loſes, or one who 
ſtakes his money upon the mat) and no perſon takes 
it until the law-teller tells forty, and calls three ſeparate _ 


times, Will any one take it? and no one does, it is 


the cock's battle the odds are laid on, and the ſetters · to 
are not to touch the cock during the time the forty is tell - 
ing, without either cock is hung in the mat, or on his 
back, or hung together. | 

If a cock thould die before the long law is told out, 
although he fought in the law, and the other did not, he 
loſes his battle; for ſure there cannot be a better 2 
| or 
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for a cock winning his battle than killing his adver- 
fary, in the limitcd time he is entitled to by cock 
laws. 

There are often diſputes with the ſetters-to, as alſo 
with the 1 that is, in ſetting-to in the long 
law, for often both cocks refuſe fighting until four or 
five, or leſs times, are told; then they begin wing 
from the cock's fighting, and counting but once refuſed, 
but they ſhould continue their number on, until one 
cock has refuſed ten times: for when the law is begun 
to be told, it is for both cocks: for if one cock fights 
within the long law, and the other not, it is a battle 
to the cock that fought, counting from the firſt ſet- 
ting-to. 

All diſputes about bets, or the battle being won or 
loſt, ought to be decided by the ſpectators, for if the 
bets are not paid, nor the battles ſettled according to 
judgment then given, it would be a good evidence in 
hs if an action is brought for a recovery of ſuch bets, 
The crowning and mantling of a cock, or fighting at 
the ſetter-to's hand before he is put to the other cock, 
or breaking from his antagoniſt, 1s allowed no fight, 

COCKREL, a young cock bred for fighting. 

COCK ROADS, a fort of net contrived icy for 
the taking of wood-cocks; the nature of which bird 
is to lie cloſe all day under ſome hedge, or near the 
roots of ſome old trees, picking for worms under d 
leaves, and will not ſtir without being diſturbed : nei- 
ther does he ſee his way well before him in a morning 
early ; but towards evening he takes wing to go to get 
water, ins generally low ; and when t ey God an 
thoroughfare in any wood, or range of trees, they uſe 
to venture through ; and therefore the cock-roads ought 
to be made in ſuch places, and your cock-nets planted 
according to the figure, See Plate IV. Fig. 7. 

Then ſuppoſing that your range of wood be about 
thirty paces long, cut a walk through it about the mid- 
dle, about thirty-ſix or forty broad, which muſt be di- 
rectly ſtraight, with all the ſhrubs and under-wood car- 
ried away ; in like manner ſhould all the boughs that 
hang over the faid walk be cut off: then chule two 
trees, oppoſite to each other, as repreſented in the fi- 

ure marked A, B, and prune, or cut off all, the 
ront boughs, to make way for the net to hang and 


lay. 
E in the next place, provide two ſtrong logs of wood, 
which open or cleave at the biggeſt ends, as marked 
C, D; the middle parts tie faſt to ſome boughs of the 
tree, as the letters E, F, dirett, and let the tops hang 
over, as G, H, repreſent. 

You ſhould always have ready good ſtore of pullies, 
or buckles made of box, braſs, or the like, according to 
the form deſigned by the figure, which ſhould be about 
the bigneſs of a man's finger, and faſten one at each end 
of the perches or legs, G, H, having firſt tied on your 


pullies, about the two branches marked g, a cord, of the 


thickneſs of cne's little finger ; then tie another knot 
on the faid cord, about the diſtance of an hand's 
breadth from the firſt knot, marked 4, and fo let the 
two ends of the cords hang down about a foot long, 
that therewithal you 1 4 aſten them to the pullies 
which are at the ends of the two perches or legs, as 
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are marked I. L, cloſe to the notches G, H clap a ſmall 
3 into each pully, which ſhould reach to the 

oot of the trees, that by the help thereof, you may draw 
up two ſtronger cords into the ſaid pullies, where you 
hang the net, and not Le forced always to climb up into 
the tree. 

Laſtly, provide a ſtand to be concealed ; about half 
a dozen boughs pitched up together, may ſerve for that 
purpoſe; with a ſtrong 4 — ſtake forced into the 
22 juſt by the ſtand, on which faſten the lines of 
the net. 

When it is drawn up, remember to tie a ſtone to the 
ends of each of the two cords, about four or five pounds 
weight each, that when you let go, the ſtones may force 
down the net with a ſtron fall: and pull up both the 
ſtones, and upper part of the net, clole to the pullies 

L : the ſtones are marked M, N, and the figure re- 
preſents the whole net ready for uſe. 

The ends of both lines mult be drawn to your * 
or ſtand, and wound two or three times about the 
crooked ſtake, to prevent the falling of the net, till ſome 
game flies againſt it 

COCK's WALK, the place where a cock is bred; 
to which uſually no other cock comes, 

CODS, os STOxEs SWELLED ; a malady in horſes 
that comes many ways, cither by wounds, blows, bruiſes, 
or evil humours, which corrupt the maſs of blood 
that falls down to the cods ; or from a rupture, &c. 

For the cure, take bole-ammoniac reduced to a fine 
powder, vinegar and whites of eggs well beaten toge- 
ther, and anoint the part with it ally, till the ſwelling 
abates; and if it impoſthumate, where you find it to be 
ſoft, open it with an hot iron, or inciſion-knite, if it 
does not break of itſelf, and heal it up with green oint- 
ment. 

COFFIN, oz Hoor or a Hose, is all the horn 
that appears when he has his foot ſet to the ground; and 
the coffin bone is that to the foot, as a heart or kernel: 
the latter is quite ſurrounded, or over-ſpread by the 
hoof, fruſh, and ſole, and is not perceived, even when 
the horſe's ſole is quite taken away ; being covered on 
all fides by a coat of fleſh, which hinders the bone from 
appearing. 

COILING OF THE STUD, is the firlt mag 
choic eof a colt or young hore, for any ſervice : whic 
by no means muſt be done too early: tor ſome horſes 
will ſhow their beſt ſhape at two or thice years old, and 
loſe it at four; others not till five, nay, not till fix; 
but then they ever keep it: ſome again will do their 
beſt day's work at fix or {even years old, others not till 
eight or nine. : 

COLDS (in Farriery); there are few diſeaſes inci- 
dent to a horſe, which do not originate from a cold: 
and as no perſon uſed to horſes can be ignorant when 
the animal is affected with this diſeaſe, it will be futh- 
cient to deſcribe the nature of a cold, and the uſual ſymp- 
toms that attend it. 

Colds proceed from various cauſes; the moſt uſual 
are riding horſes till they are hot, and ſuffering them to 
ſtand expoſed to the air. I be removing a horſe from 
a hot ſtable to a cold one: and if the horſe has been 


{ 


high fed and clothed, the cold contraticed in this manner 
will 
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will often prove very violent: they alſo often get cold 
by not being carefully rubbed down, and the ſweat rub- 
bed off, when they come from a journey. ; ' 

Young horſes when they are breeding their teeth; 
particularly when the tuſhes are cutting, are more fub- 
jett to take cold than at any other time. 

When a horſe has taken cold, a cough will follow, 
and he will be heavy and dull in proportion to the ſe- 
verity of the diſcaſe. The eyes will be ſometimes moiſt 
and watery, the kernels about the ears under the jaws 
will ſwell, and a thin mucous gleet will iſſue from his 
noſe. If the cold be violent the horſe will be feveriſh, 


his flanks work, he will refuſe his water, and loath his 


hot meat. When the horſe coughs ſtrong and ſnorts 
after it, ea's ſcalded bran, and drinks warm water; is 
but little off his ſtomach, and moves briſkly in his ſtall ; 
dungs and ſtales freely, and without pain; his ſkin feels 
kindly, and his coat does not Rare ; there is no danger, 
nor any occaſion for medicines. You ſhould however 
bleed him, keep him warm, give him ſome feeds of 


lcalded bran, and let him drink freely of warm water. 


Spirit, or ſalt of hartſhorn, in warm ale, ſweetened 
with ſyrup of poppies, given twice a day, 1s an excel- 
lent medicine on the firſt attack of cold catarrh ; but 
great care ought to be had that the doſe of hartſhorn 
be not too large, leſt it excoriate the throat of the horle 
and choke him. Two or three table ſpoonſuls of the 
ſpirit may be given for a doſe, in a quart or three pints 
of beer: a proper judgment may be made by the taſte 
of the drench. Or freth ground ginger, two to four 
drachms, is an excellent ſubſtitute for the hartſhorn. 

But if he feels hot, and refuſes his meat, it will be 
neceſſary to bleed him plentifully, and give the fol- 
lowing rink : take three ounces of freſh anniſeed, and 
one drachm of ſaffron; infuſe them in a pint and half 
of boiling water; pour off the clear liquor, and dillolve 


in it four ounces of honey, adding two ſpoonfuls of 


fallad oil. | 
with proper care will fully anſwer in all 
where there has been no previous diſorder. 

Or you may give the following pectoral ball: Take 
of the freſh powder of fenugreek, anniſeed, cummin- 
ſeed, cardamums, elecampane, colts-toot, and flower of 
brimſtone, of each three ounces; juice of liquorice diſ- 


1 his drink may be given _ 5 __ 
udden colds 


ſolved in a ſufficient quantity of mountain wine, ſaffron 


in powder half an ounce, olive oil and honey, of each 
eight ounces, oil of anniſeeds an ounce ; mix the whole 
together with as much wheat flour as will be ſufficient 
to make into a paſte, 

Theſe balls are of exceſſive uſe, and given in ſmall 
quantities about the ſize of a pullet's egg, will encourage 
a free perſpiration ; but in caſe ot a fever, they 


| ſhould not be continued but with the greateft cau- 
tion. | 


Warm cloathing about the head and neck is particu- 
larly uſeful here, as it promotes the running at the noſe : 
this diſcharge is increaled too by the warm water which 
is always given him to drink, and by the warm maſhes 
which for this end ſhould be put into the manger rather 
hotter than he can eat them, in order to his being, as it 
were, fumigated with the ſteam aſcending from them, 
before it cools. 
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It ſhould be well attended to, that when a horſe has 
a cold, cough, or other diſeaſe, attended with a diſcharge 
at the noſtrils, great care is neceſſary to keep him clean. 
Horſes do not cough the phlegm up by the mouth, as it 
is common with men, but pals it all by the noſe ; in 
conſequence of which they throw it about, makin 
every thing naſty that is ncar them: in all ſuch like 
cales, give them their hay well ſhook and ſprinkled, 
and put it in imall quantities at a time, for his breath 
will ipoil it fo, that fometimes it will ſicken him and 
beget a diſlike thereto: when he is not eating, put a 
little ſtraw into the manger, to catch the phlegm that 
he throws about by coughing ; and alſo, that by taking 
away the ſtraw the manger may more caſily be cleaned, 
which ſhould be done every time he is fed: be cgretul 
too, to clean his nole well every time that he eats or 
drinks. Horſes are naturally clean, and nice to a great 
degree; and in thele diſcaſes their recovery depends ſo 
much on their being kept clean, that thele directions 
cannot be too much attended to, 

When the ſigns of a cold or of a cough attends, but 
without teveriſhnels (after due bleeding, and a purge or 
two) give one of the following balls every morning, to 
promote perſpiration ; but if any degree of fever attends, 
avoid all warming medicines. 


The Petteral Ball. 


Take of the freſh powders of anniſeed, elecampane, 
carraway-ſeeds, liquorice, turmeric, and flour of brim- 
ſtone, of each three ounces ; of liquorice juice (diſſolved 
in water, enough to make it of the conſiſtence of honey) 
four ounces; of the beſt ſaffron, in powder, half an ounce ; 
of {ſweet oil and honey, of each half a pound; ot the 
oil of anniſceds one ounce; and of wheat. flour, enough 
to make the whole into a paſte. Of this paſte balls may 
be made about the ſize of a pullet's egg. | 


Dr. BrACKEN's Cordial Ball. 


Take anniſeeds, carraway ſeeds, the greater carda- 
mum feeds, of each one ounce ; flour of brimſtone, 
two ounces ; turmeric, one ounce and a half; ſaffron, 
two drachms ; liquorice juice (diſſolved in ſmall beer) 
one ounce ; elecampane ſeeds, half an ounce ; liquorice 
powder, one ounce and a half ; wheat flour, enough to 
make the whole into a paſte. 

Thele cordial balls are an improvement on the long 
famed MAarKHAM's Ball. 

An hour's exerciſe every day will greatly haſten the 
cure : it alſo greatly promotes the dilifarge of rowels, 
which are ſometimes neceſſary, when a horſe is loaded 
with fleſh. 

It is generally good practice to bleed at the com- 
mencement of a cold attended with fever, which ought 
to be repeated in a few days, if fever and tulneſs of the 
veſſels indicate the neceſſity. Give the following, in 
one or two balls, twice or thrice a day, allowing 4 
of warm gruel or white water, which ſhould be poured 
down with the horn, if the horſe refuſe it. Nitre and 
cremor tartar, of each one ounce; juniper berries freſh 


and good, powdered, one ounce; Spaniſh liquorice 
| melted, 
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melted, half an ounce, or enough to ſweeten with; 
work them up with liquorice powder or flour. This 


medicine may be given in gruel or ale, it a drink be 
preferred, and an addition made to the quantities if re- 


quired. In either of theſe methods, you are certain the 
horſe has his medicine ; which is by no means the caſe 
when you truſt to infuſions in his water, or to ingre- 
dients thrown upon, or mixed with his maſhes, which 
are frequently rejected and loſt. Some horſes alſo with 
delicate ſtomachs will not touch a maſh, in which any 
medicine has been mixed. There is however great in- 
convenience, and even danger, in forcing any medicine 
down a horſe's throat, when he is much troubled with 
a cough; and the utmoſt tenderneſs and precaution 
ought to be uſed. Obſerve that the cloths be not damp, 
or hard with dirt and ſweat ; in regular ſtables, clean 
waſhed cloths ſhould be reſerved for theſe occaſions, or 
new made ule of, well aired. Woollen cloth is a ſpe- 
cific for opening the pores-; the ſtimulus of the points 
of wool, — to Dr. Darwin, acting upon the 
in. Should the throat be much ſwelled and inflamed, 
it will be neceſſary to keep the hood on in the ſtable ; 
and the glands may be batt.ed well two or three times 
in the day with camphorated ſpirits, or ſpirit of hartſ- 
horn with a ſmall quantity of oil. «In caſe of damp 
weather, or cold ſearching wind, the horſe ought not to 
ſtir out of the ſtable ; but if fine, he may be walked out 
an hour, in the middle of the day, well clothed, and 
with his hood. Dr. Bracken relates his ſucoeſs in 
running a horſe a four mile ſweat, in order to bring the 
cold to a criſis. The Doctor's preſcription for increaſ- 
ing che diſcharge, when the horle may be heavy headed, 
from the matter being locked up, and not finding a free 
courſe, is, half an ounce of the dried leaves of the herb 
afara bacca, white hellebore one drachm ; powder fine, 
and keep it corked up. Blow a {mall quantity of this 
ſnuff through a quill, up the noſtrils, two or three times 
a day. The umverſal concuſſion occaſioned by the at 
of ſneezing, has confiderable effect in opening ob- 
1 and is uſually ſucceeded by à favourable 
glow, ; 
It is neceſſary to give a caution againſt impatience, 
and againſt the hazard of a relapſe from putting the 
horſe to work before the running at the noſe has ceaſed, 
and his appetite is re- eſtabliſhed; a part of the morbid 
matter being left in the veſſels may be tranſlated to ſome 
bowel, whence it may be impoſſible afterwards to diſ- 
lodge it. If the diſcharge has been conſiderable, the 
horſe muſt have ſwallowed much of it with his meat; 
on that account, and for the ſake of cleanſing the habit 
of any relic of the diſeaſe, give, a few days after he ſhall 
have recovered of the catarrh, an aloetic purge; or a 
mercurial one, if a groſlneſs and foulneſs ſhould 


uire it. 
"The fever running high, with violent heaving of the 
flanks, indicating great commotion of the blood, rat- 
tling in the throat, with loud ſtrong cough ; all cordial 
drenches, or balls compounded of hot ſeeds, ought to be 
avoided, as they occaſion a dangerous increaſe of the 
fever. Cooling, aperient, and diuretic drinks, muſt be 
the dependence here ; nor muſt the horſe be over-bur- 
thened with clothes. The giving bot ſpicy drenches, 
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in this caſe, is a uſual error of the farriers, who, judg- 
ing in a right line, that cold and heat are oppoſites ; and 
the horſe having a cold, think they cannot do better than 
to ply him with heat. 1 
the contrary, ſhould the horſe's blood ſeem chilled, 
with cold breath, cold extremiacs, and little difcharge 
from the noſe; it will be neceſſary to allow plenty of 
clothing, and to exhibit warm cordial and ſtimulating 
medicines ; perhaps in this cafe, bleeding may be omit- 
ted, The common cordial - ball has generally been 
tound of equal efficacy with the other forms. Comfort- 
able malt maſhes will be required. Should the cold 
have been contratted from the horſe being long expoſed 
to the weather, when heated with violent exerciſe, or 
trom paſling deep waters in that ſtate, and the limbs be- 
come ſwelled, #if, and inactive; an addition of two 
drachms of camphor to the cordial drink, will render 
it more. penetrating. After this claſs of medicines ſhall 
have a ſucceſsful operation, the cure may be com- 
pleted with cooling diuretics, or they may be uſed al- 
ternately according to ſymptoms. Errors have been 
committed on both ſides the queſtion : in cold catarrh, 
by the too early exhibition of faline and refrigerati 
medicines, merely from the affettation of a new an 
more refined method of practice, by which the diſeaſe 
has been prolonged, and the patient (human or brute) 
needleſsly kept in a weak and aguiſh ſtate many 
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he ſymptomatic h generally ceaſes with the 
original — * — in caſe of a perſett cure ; 
but ſhould the cough be very frequent and troubleſome, 
from violent irritation 7 the humours 2 — 
the tongue, and along the 2 ipe ; ollowing lu- 
— will be of uſe, and may be given o hint 
or two at a time, blood-warm, at diſcretion. | 
The PzcTORAL INFUS10N to caſe the cough. Rai- 
ſins ſtoned, half a pound; liquorice root, ſplit, ot 
bruiſed, three ounces ; white horehound, three ounces ; 
linſeed, two ounces ; nitre, two ounces; infuſe in four 
or five quarts boiling water, and let th whole ſtand co- 
__ up two or three hours, ſtrain off, without preſhng, 
r uſe, | 
It is evident that balls, in this caſe, can be of very 
ſmall topical uſe, but that a drink has a more laſting 
contact with, and acts more powerfully upon the ſeat 
of the complaint; the above is free from the old ob- 
jection of being too oily and clogging. Lemon juice, 
or ſolution r may be added, if tho 
neceſſary. his infuſion, proportionally reduced in 
— is a moſt — retindy tor —— in 
human patients. f 
To allay the tickling cough in horſes, and heal 
inward ſoreneſs, ſolution of gum Arab e, or tragacanth, 
with honey are uſed : allo intufion ot linſeed, tar, oxy- 
mel of ſquills, &c. | 
Catarrh is of proportionate firengih to the degree of 
cold taken, and its aſtrictwe torce upon the cuticular 
abſorbents, "Thus ſometunes ſo violent a ſhock, ur 
cold-ftroke is received, as to cauſe a ſpaſmoche con- 
trattion ot the muſcles, in the parts immediately ab- 


fetted, the ipaſm by ſympathy extending ta various 
other = 
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Ly 7u640N 20R A FRESH COLD AND COUGAR, FROM 


Gingen. Take hyfſop, , coltsfoot, penny and 


horebound, of each a handful; fix cloves of freſh gar- 
lie, peeled, and cut ſmall, linſeed, and freſh anniſoed 
dered, each one ounce ; liquorice half an ounce ; 
Ecken one drachm ; infuſe in two quarts boi ling water 
cloſe covered; warm a quart of this infuſion, and diſ- 
ſolve in it four ounces honey, to be given faſting, let- 
ting the horſe ſtand two hours before he has meat or 
water. Scabious, rocket, agrimony, and the carmina- 
tive ſeeds aniſe, cummin, coriander, ſenuel, &c. are uſed 
in this intention. | 
A COMMON INFUSION OR COOLING DRINK, Take 
oundſel, ground ivy, rue, roſemary, mallows, balm, 
| parfley, or as many of them, or of ſimilar quali- 
dies, as are at hand, ot each a double handful, corn pop- 
Pies one handful, boil in five quarts of ſoft water to 
three ſt rain and ſweeten with honey ar treacle. 
The CoxDial POWDER. Anniſeeds, elecampane, 


liquorice, bay-berries, grains of paradiſe, juniper - ber- 


ries, ſtone- brimſtone, equal qnavtities all finely pow- 
dered. Mix well, and keep cloſe corked for ule, The 
doſe from one to three ounces, in warm ale ſweetened 
with honey, or balls made with honey or treacle. This 
medicine is of great uſe, when a borle is 6rſt ſeized with 


a ſhivering fit, refuſing his food, and breaking out in | pe 


clammy cold ſweats; it may þe repeated ſeveral times, 
at fix - eight hours interval. Or, cummin-ſeeds, half 
Aa pound; —— and Jamaica pepper, each tour 
ounces ; myrrh, two ounces; cloves, one ounce ; pow- 
der fine and mix, ſtop cloſe. Said to have ſucceeded 
often in cales of cold water being drank, when the horſe 
was in a ſtate of perſpiration. 

The PecrtoraL Bait FROM Bracken, Take 
halt a pound of the common cordial ball, two ounces 
freſh hog-lice or millipedes ; one ounce milk ſulphur; 
half an ounce of cold ſpecies ol gum tragacanth; bal- 
ſam of Tolu in fine — one ounce; ches turpen- 
tine half an ounce ; Top of balſam enough to 
the balls. Givg half an ounce to three quarters twice 
a day, before going out to exerciſe. This ball is much 
recommended by the Doctor, and is well calculated-for 

horſe which has contracted a treſh cold and cough, but 
is ſufficiently in ſpirits and vigour, to be able to work it 
off in his exerciſe. It is very proper for a horſe in 
training. Or, A good deterfive or cleanſing ball may 
be made, by adding to any form of cordial ball, lquills, 
Barbadoes tar, and Caſtile ſoap, each about a quarter of 
the quantity of the cordial mixture. 

LiniMeExNT FOR Srasus, OR CONTRACTIONS 
FROM COLD, Mix — greaſe, or any penetrating 
oil, with ſpirits doubly camphorated, rub thoroughly 
the muſcles affected three times a day, a quarter of an 
Hour each time. Oil of turpentine'would be moſt pro- 

„but unleſs previouſly boiled, it will fetch off the 
| e-4 Or, Nerve ointment and oil of bays, of cach two 
ounces 3 camphor rubbed fine one ounce ; reQificd oil 
of amber, three ounces. Mix. 

PeRrSPIRATIVE PowDER, FROM BarTLET. Pu- 
rified opium, Ipecacyhan root, and liquorice, in powder, 
one ounce cach ; niwe and tartar of vitriol, of each four 


ounces, Mix well and ſtop cloſe, Join from three M 


cor 


ſour drachms of this powder, with a drachm of cam- 
[phor, and give it zn a ball made up with treacle, night 
and morning. r earefully. ; 

Or, Nitre and ſtone · brimſtone, half an ounce 
ench; camphor one drachm; tartar emetic one drachm. 
Ball with treacle. | 

The AxTIAOIAL Bauer. Glaſs of antimony finely 
powdered eight ounces, ſtrong beer one gallon, infuſe in 
a fone bottle a fortnight, ſhaking well every day. 
Give one pint of this 4u a little warm ale and 
twice a day, as long as needful. It has a moſt powerful 
effett upon the vaſeular ſyſtem, promoting all the 
animal ſecretions, and ſhould be ready tor uſe. 
Or, for a haſty occaſion, two ounces of antimonial wine 
in a drink of ſtrong beer or ale, ſweetened with treacle, 
twice or thrice a day. See FEVER. 

Mr. LawRexCE, in bis judicious publication, decries 
the too frequent uſe of cordial balls, ſo highly in vogue 
amongſt liquoriſh and ſweet - toothed grooms, and the iu- 
tereſted venders of veteri naccas. BRACKEN 
ſurely ated without his accuſtomed. caution, in recom. 
mending ſo indiſeriminately this favourite noſtrum ; 
and his recommendation ſet all the northern grooms in 
particular, cordial ball mad. In caſes where cordials 
are indicated, almoſt any of the ſorms of the paſte hyp- 
atria may ſucceed, but the conſtant uſe of the cor. 


dial balls, adopted in ſome ſtables, is not only a ſuper. 
fluous expence, but 1 have known it attended with 
very ill effects upon the ſyſtem, and ſtomachs 
of horſes. As an example take the following. A cer. 
tain training recommended a Yorkſhire lad to 
the care of a ſtable of as high-bred aud hunters as 
any in England. In the height of the ſeaſon the gen- 
tleman complained, that although he had gone to a vaſt 
expenee, and purchaſed, as he ſuppoled, the beſt cattle, 
not one of them would ſtand a bard day's work in the 
field, but that after an hour's riding, they became waſhy 
and faint, ejected their meat continually, and were 8 
light in the carcaſe, that they were ready to ſlip their 
girths. On examination of the horſes, and the conduct 
of the young — it appeared that the miſchief had 
ariſen from his conſtant ſtuffng them, morning and 
. with cordial balls, which from the quantity of 
ſulphur they contained, and their general aperitive qua- 
lity, had the above deſcribed effects : thoſe balls being 
totally diſcontinued, the carcaſes of the horſes became 


| hard, and they performed their buſineſs in the higheſt ſtile. 


COLICK oz Cnoric; the moſt peeuliar of 
the wind coliek in horſes, is the ſwelling of their body, 
and toſſing. See CHoLic. 

It is alſo known by his ſtretching his neck, or legs, 
often, ſtamping with his feet, Cc. * 

There are many remedies proper for this diſeaſe, of 

Take half à pint of white wine, warm it, put to it 
ſix ounces of oil, and fifty drops of ſpirit of hartſhorn ; 
bleed him': if this doſe does not cure him, give him 
another, with an hundred drops of ſpirits of hartſhorn, 


as if it was ready to burſt, accompanied with tumbling 

by his ſtriking at his belly, by his lying down and 

which I here mention but one. 

and give it the horſe ; but if he be full of blood, firſt. 

See CHOLIC, / 4 
COLLAR 
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- COLLAR or a DravenTr Horse, 2 of the 
darneſs made of leather and canvas, and ſtuffed with 
{lraw or wool, to be put about the horſe's neck. 

COLOURS oy A Hoss; the terms by which we 
call a horſe's coat or outward appearance, in England; 
and they are theſe tollowing, with the explana on of 
ſuch as ſeem obſcure. | 


1. White; 2. black; 3. ſad iron-grey, which is} 15: 


black, with the tips of the hairs whitith; 4. grey, which 
it a-darkiſh white; 5.- dark, or black-grey, that is, a | 
coloured browniſh red, a cheſnut-colour ; 6; bay, 
i. e. a light whitiſh-brown red at # flea- bitten, that i — | 
white, ſpotted. all over with fad reddiſh ſpots; gr 
flea · bitten; 8. e- grey, that is, a * grey, (Foe. 
ted, or ſhaded with a deeper grey; 9. dapple-bay, — 
ted with a deeper colour: 10. dun, a'l lids hair colbur, 
next unto a White; 11. e: a mouſe- colour; 


12, ſorrel, lighter than a light-bay, inclining to a yel- 


low'; 13. bright-ſorret;, 1 r than the former; 14. 
rount; a kind of fleſh-colour, or a bay intermixed with 


white and grey, a roan colour; 15. grizzle, a lige 


rount, or light fleſh-· colour; 10. pye-bald, that is, a 
horſe of two colours, as ſome part ot bim white; and 
the other parts bay, iron „or dun- colour. 

Phe colour of horfes are: thus diflingu uiſned by the 
Englith; che French, upon this ſubject, lay as . 

1 The ſorrel-bay inclinung to red, is as red- haired 
2 a man; i” are — horſes of this colour, eſpecially 
tail are black; but they are very 


— — and conſequently: have mueh fire 


. Sorrel, with cow's hair, and: the hair of the ſame very 
3 or white: this is not ſo cholerie as the laſt, 


having white marks, which 2 from phlegm, of 
— be: is: full; Nt; which very ualifies the fiery: 
nature of a horſe, and — 

3. A bright ſorrel; — we this coat has white: 


18 j. becauſe he has too much 
in him; which is den that be ide 


4. The common ſorrel, which is neither bw 
2 — but thoſe ofs of his coat are mach/eſteemed. 
; a horſe with this coat is — 
fn; has. alwa — and his black hairs ; 
jemmch c 


6. The dark forrel; thoſe — 1 Inge 
melan but yet mueh diſpoſ prehend- 

eb have them learn. F 
The dapple; this colour is very pleaſing to the 


8. Bay, cheſnut colour; the moſt common of” all, 
and that to which nature has given qualities, that they 
make them excel others. 


"= Bright bay; ler by reaſon of the phlegm 


gilded bey; is beuer Man the laſt} becauſe 
he las more — which animates him. 
rg EE SE 
to be choleric, to have fire at the 
end of his flank — 
12. White; all of this colour are ſluggiſh, 
uy Starling; colour — ted + viowh- 


COL 


grey. or black, ſaving that there are many white hair 
2 be met with therein, and hinders it from be- 
ing altogether black ;. horſes of this colour are good 


14. Firebrand grey; 4 coat marked with black hairs, 
here and there in great ſpots; horſes of this colour are 
very nimble and ative 
Dapple grey; a very common colour, and is not 
ſo good as the laſt hut one. 

16. Silver - grey; 4 lively and beauiſul grey; horſes 
of this Tn are as good as — 8 

17. Sallow ; a mixed almoſt throug 
with black; * 3 

18. Brown grey; horſes of this colour — 

19. Red grey; a better coat than all the becauſe 
ot choler, which is mixed with the phlegm 

20. Iſabella; a colour that denotes a good horſe. | 

217,” Wolf colour; bright in ſome horſes, and brown 
in others; the laſt are the beſt, and come near the 
ym” 

.A 12 blaek is the beſt of any. . 
; this colour denotes the horſe to'be 


| 24 Pyed denoti them to be ſlill better. 
| "28. 1 Dot all theſd thyee different have 
ſome white hairs; as far as tho haty, or hoof, and ate 
att excettent horſes j andi it is to be obſerved, chat thoſe 
which have the leaſt white, are the moſt coveted by 
thoſe who underſtand horſes. 

26, Porcelaine ſo catted; becauſe of their white bo- 
dies r ſpots: horſes of this colour are 


"7 The vinous roa; a colour that reuches ſo far; 
m ou would believe it to be that of white. 

Another roan; has his head and entteme parts 
black, and is very good. 

29. A rubican i 1s when a black or ſorrel horſe has 
white hairs here and there; e . upon the flanks ; 
horſes of this colour are very mettle 

o. Mouſe colour eaſily underſtood : ſome of theſe 

eta black ſtripe” upom the'back; others om the legs 
and hams; horſes ot this colour, and whoſe extreme 
parts are black, are to be'choſen before many others. 

31. Tiger; is the ſamo as the firebrand, except that 
the ſpots in thee are not ſo large, and that they àre not 


* 
1 — ifying the male and 
female of the horſe the ber ewiſe, for dif- 


tinction ſake; being called a horſe colt, and the other a 


fill 

ter the ee have bean; fouled; you: pay falſe 
them to run with the mare till about Archartmay, ſooner 
or later, according as or cold weather comes in ; then 
they muſt de weaned; t ſome perſons are © for 
haying them weaned * artinmas, or the middle of 
Nreemer. The Author of the at Horſeman is of 
opinion, that the reaſon why moſt foals advance ſo 
ſlowly, and ate not capable of ſervice till they are fix 
or ſeven N old, is — have not ſucked 
long enough ; whereas ſucked- the” whole 
winter over, — win — bee IS years 
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and frequently occaſion the loſs of them: fo-that it is 


chewing, that is the cauſe of their blindneſs. 


and will endure fatigue the better. 


il they be both horſes, or both fillies, which is both one 
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- They ought to be kept in a convenient houſe, with | 
a low rack and manger tor their hay and oats, which 
muſt be ſweet and good; with a li:tle wheaten bran 
mixed with the oats, to cauſe them to drink, and to 
keep their bodies open. | 

ut ſince there are ſome who alledge, that oats make 
foals become blind, or their teeth crooked ; the ſame 
Author is of opinion, that oats will wear their teeth, 
and make them the ſooner to change, and allo raze ; 
therefore he judges it to be the beſt way to break them 
in a mill, becauſe that by endeavouring with their 
Jaws to bruiſe and chew hom, they ſtretch and ſwell 
their eye and nether jaw-veins, which ſo attract the 
blood and humours that they fall down upon the eyes, 


not the heating quality ot oats, but the difficulty in 


Further, that colts thus fed with grain, do not grow 
thickiſh upon their legs, but grow broader, and better 
knit, than if they had eaten nothing but hay and bran, 


- But above all they muſt be kept from wet and cold, 
which are hurtful to them, nothing being more tender 
than they are. | 25 

- For proof of this, take a Spaniſb ſtallion, and let him 
cover two mares, which for age, beauty, and comeli- 
neſs, may admit of no difference between them: and 


and the ſame thing, let one run abroad, and the other 
be houſed, every winter, kept warm, and ordinarily 
attended; and that colt that has been kept abroad 
ſhould have large fleſhy ſhoulders, flabby and gou 

legs, weak paſterns, and ill hoofs ; and ſhall-be a dull, 
heavy jade, in compariſon to the other which-is houſed; 
and orderly kept; and which will have a fine forehand, 
be well ſhaped, have good legs and hoofs, and be of 
good ſtrength and ſpirit; by which you may know, 
that to have the fineſt ſtallion, and the beautifulleſt 
mare, is nothing, it the colt is ſpoiled in the breeding 


She is worth obſervation, that ſome foals, under fix 
months old, though their dams yield abundance of 
milk, yew decay daily, and have a cough, proceeding 
from certain pellicles, or ſkins, that breed in their 
ſtomachs, which obſtrutt their breathing, and at laſt 
deſtroy them entirely. | 1 (f 

To remedy this malady, take the bag wherein the 
colt was foaled, dry it, and give him as much of, it in 
milk as you can take up with three, fingers: but it you 
have not preſerved the bag, procure the lungs of a 
young fox, and uſe it inſtead of the aforeſaid powder, 
Ir will be proper to let the colts play an hour or 
two, in ſome court-yard, Cc. when it is fair weather, 
provided you put them up again carefully, and ſee that 
they take no harm, | . 75 ; | 
. When the winter is ſpent, turn them into ſome dry 
ground, where the graſs is ſhort and ſweet, and where 
there is good water, that they may drink at pleaſure; 
for it is not neceſlary that a colt ſhould fill his belly im- 
mediately, like a horſe that labours hard. 

The next winter you may take them into the houſe, 


} 


: 


1 


COL 


uo horſe.colts and fillies be kept together, after the 
rſt year. T0 
This method may be obſerved every ſummer and 
winter, till you break them, which you may do after 
they are three years old; and it will be a very 
ealy thing, if you obſerve the aforeſaid method of 
houling them, for ordering them the ſecond: year as 
you do other horſes, that they will be ſo tame and 
gentle, that you need not fear their ** ing, leaping, 
mee or the like; for they will take the caddie 
uietly. | 
As tor all thoſe ridiculous ways of beating and cow- 
ing them, they are, in effect, ſpoiling them, whatever 
they call it, in ploughed fields, deep ways, or the 
like; inſtead of which, let the rider ſtrive to win them 
by gentle uſage, never correcting them but when it 
is neceflary, and then with judgment and modera- 
tion. | v1 
You will not need a caveſſon of cord, which is a 
head-ſtrain, nor a pad of ſtraw; but only a common 
ſaddle, and a common caveſſon on his nole, ſuch as 
other horſes are ridden with; but it ought to be well 
lined with double leather; and if you pleaſe you may 
put on his mouth a watering bitt, without reins, only 
the head ſtall, and this but for a few days; and then 
put on ſuch a bitt as he ſhould be always ridden with: 
and be ſure not to uſe ſpurs for ſome time after 
backing. ent V3; F 
Take notice, that as yearlings muſt be kept abroad 
together, ſo thoſe of two years old together; the like 
for thoſe of three yearlings, which ordering is: molt. 
agreeable to them, See Foal ard STUD; tt 
In order to make him endure the ſaddle the better, the 
2 to make it familiar to him, will be by clapping the 
ſaddle with your hand as it ſtands upon his back, by 
ſtriking it, and ſwaying upon it, dangling the ſtirrups. 
by his ſides, rubbing them againſt his fides, and makin 
much of him, and bei ing him to be-tamiliar with all 
things about him; as ftraming the crupper, ſaſtening 
and looſening the girths, and taking up and letting out: 
the ſtirrups: Arid - el? * 
Then as to the motion of him, when he will trot 
with the ſaddle obediently, you may waſh a: trench of 
a full mouth, and put the ſame into his mouth, throw- 
ing the reins over the fore part of the ſaddle, fo that. 
he may have a full feeling of. it; then put on a mar- 
nngale, buckled at fuch a _—_ that he may but juſt 
feel it when he jerks up his head; then take a broad, 
piece of leather and put about his neck, and make the 
ends of it faſt by plaiting of it, or ſome other way, at 
the withers, and the middle part before his * 
above two handfuls below the thropple, betwixt the. 
leather and his neck: let the martingal paſs ſo, 
that when at any time he offers to duck, or throw 
down his head, the caveſlon being placed upon the- 
tender griſtle of his noſe, may correct and punith him; 
which will make him bring his head to, and form him: 
to an abſolute rein: trot him abroad, and if you find 
the reins or martingal grow flack, ſtraiten them, for 
when there is no feeling, there is no virtue. See 
BACK1NG A Corr. N 


COLT-EVIL,.a diſeaſe to which both fione-horſe 


and uſe them juſt as your other horſes; but let not 


| 


and 


: COM 


and gelding are ſubject: it happens to the firſt, by an 
unnatural ſwelling of the yard and cods, proceeding 
from wind filling the arteries, and hollow ſinew, or 
pipe of the yard; and alſo through the abundance of 
ced : and it affetts a gelding, for want of natural heat 
to expel any farther. 

There are ſeveral things very good for this diſtem- 
per*: as the juice of rue mixed with honey, and boiled 
in hog's greaſe: bay leaves, with-the powder of fenu- 

ek added to it: with which the part affeQed is to 

anointed and ſheathed. 

A ſoft ſalve made of the leaves of betony, and the 
herb art ſtamped with white wine, is proper to anoint 
the {ore ; the ſheath alſo muſt be waſhed clean with 
lukewarm vinegar, and the yard drawn out and waſhed 
alſo ; and the horſe ridden every day into fome deep 
ranging water, toſſing him to and fro, to allay the 
heat his members, till the ſwelling be . vaniſhed ; 
and it will not be amiſs to ſwim him now and then : but 
the beſt cure of all, is to give him a mare, and to ſwim 
him after it. See SHeDDbiNnNG SEED. 

- COLT-TAMING, is the breaking of a colt, ſo as 
to endure a rider, c. 

Theſe animals being naturally of themſelves unruly, 
you ſhould make them familiar to you from the time 
they have been weaned, when foals; and ſo winter 
after winter, ip the houſe, uſe them to familiar actions, 
as rubbing, clawing, haltering, leading to water, takin 
up their feet, knocking their hoofs, and the like; and ſo 
break him to the ſaddle. x 

The beſt time is at three years, or four at moſt; but 
he who will have the patience to ſee his horſe at full 
five, ſhall be ſure to have him of a longer conti- 
nuance, aad much leſs ſubject to diſeaſe and infirm. 
ues. 

Now in order to bridle and ſaddle a colt, when he is 
made a little gentle, take a ſweet 'watering trench, 
waſhed and anointed with honey and ſalt, which put 
into his maſh; and ſo place it that it may hang about 
his tuſh ; then offer him the ſaddle, but with that care 
and eircumſpettion, that you do not frighten him with 
it, ſuffering him to ſmell at it, to be rubbed with it, 
and then to feel it; and after that, fix it on, and girth 
it faſt: and at what part and motion he ſeems moſt 
coy, with that make him moſt familiar of any other. 

| Being thus ſaddled and bridled, lead him out to wa- 
ter, bring him in again; and when he has ſtood a lit- 
tle, reined, u the trench, an hour or more, take 
off, the bridle and ſaddle, and let him go to his meat 
till the evening, and then lead him out as before; and 
when you carry him in again to ſet him up, take off 


his ſaddle gently, and dreſs him, clothing him tor all 


"COMB. The creſt or red fleſhy tuft growing upon 
a,cock's head. | 
To COMMENCE, oz 1x1TiIATE, Aa Horse, is to 
put him to the firſt leſſons, in order to break him. 
To commence this horſe, you muſt work him round 


the pillar. Her RoPe. 


COMPRESSION or THE Hooy, in Horses : 
this happens by the coronary puſhing againſt the nut- 
bone, upon which it partly moves, which takes for its 


CON 


int and ſupport the upper and fore part of the foot- 
{ compreſſed; the nut-bone — it raiſes, and 
which puſhes againſt the back ſinews, occaſions this 
ſinew to preſs the fleſhy ſole againſt the horny one. 

The conſequence of this compreffgn is, that an in- 
flammation will extend itſelf to the ligaments and ten- 
dons, and occaſion a ſtift joint, and fo render the foot 
uſeleſs; ſpeedy preventives ſhould therefore be uſed. 

You may diſcover ſtrong compreſſions by puſhin 
the thumb upon the coronet, which will give him ex- 
treme pain. If the compreſſion is not ſtrong and vio- 
lent, this method will not diſcover it, and you mult 
examine his foot, pare away the horny ſole till it be- 
comes flexible, which muſt be done as near the frog as 
can be; the tool muſt be preſſed; and, it the horſe is 
then ſenfible of it, it is certain that there is a compreſ- 
tion of the eoronary- bone upon the nut- bone. 

The compreſſion is cured either by the uſe of repel- 
lents, diſperfing the inflammation, or by drawing the 
ſole; the latter is the moſt certain method, and it has 
been known to cure when the others have failed; the 
ſooner, therefore, this is done, tlie better, as the fleſhy- 
ſole is thereby immediately relieved from preſſure, the 
ſpace in the hoof is enlarged, the circulation becomes- 
caly, and the free uſe of the foot is recovered, / 

>ONEY. See Ranbir. 5 

CONSUMPTION, 1x Hoxses; this diſorder is 
known by the following ſymptoms : his flanks move 
quick, and with 4 uneaſineſs ; he ſneezes and 
rome frequently; his eyes are dull and watery; he. 

reathes with difficulty, and ſometimes coughs; he 
ſweats greatly with very little exerciſe, and has little or 
no appetite to hay; when theſe ſymptoms prevail, you 
may be pretty ſure that his lungs are affected. [ 

You will pleaſe to oblerve, that, after having taken 
the methods I herewith preſcribe, it he ſhould relapſe 
after ſome EY of amendment, and a yellow 
gleet or curdled matter runs from his noſe, and he 
grows emaciated, is much addicted to ſweat, heaves a 
— deal, and has a ſhort cough, I would adviſe you to 

nock him on the head, for you will never be able to 

effect a cure. | 
Tube falt marſhes have frequently been very benefi- 
cial, and more fo than medicines, as they are a great 
alterative; but, when you have not the opportunity of 

turning him into any, 1 would adviſe frequent bleeding 
in {mall quantities at a time, which ſhould be repeat 

as often as there are any great oppreſhons of breath. 

Pettoral medicines may be occakonally given; but. as 
mercury, properly prepared, is the beſt and moſt eſfec- 
tual phyſic in many caſes, ſo in this I would particu. 
larly recommend it. „ 

he following may be given with ſafety, but you 

muſt take great care of him whilſt he is under the ope- 
ration of it. | { 

Take two drachms of calomel, mix it well with half 


an ounce of the conſerve of roſes, and give ut the laſt 


thing at night; repeat this bolus as often as you enn, 
without en or purging ; and, if a moderate eva- 
cuation be wanting, let him have a gentle purge. Or 
the following alterative powders. | 
| Take of native — wt or cinnabar of antimony, 

one 
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ne- pound, powder it very, fine, and add the ſame 
a and nitre; let the horſe have 
an ounce of, this powder twice a-day, and wet his 


feeds, ' | 
CONSUMPTION, dry: this diſeaſe is occaſioned, 
by 2 corroding humours deſcending from the head 
and falling upon the lungs, by which they are many 
— — by t — bad aſia, _ a ma» 
cerating; or waſting of the „yet ſen h no cor- 
ruption at the — becauſe the moiſture is conſumed 
by the heat. : 
Take a pint of the juice of comfrey, half a pint of 
ail of+roſes, the juice of four lemons, and an ounce: of 
the juice of rue; let them ſimmer over a gentle fire, 
and add of the powder of round birthwort roots two 
ounces; and an ounce. ot that of rhubarb, and give 
him theſe in two equal portions, morning and even- 


CONVULSION, CrAMe-HALTING, Ot LaMe- 
MESS, Id GOATS: this is — by too extreme 
heats and colds, which ſetile a wateriſh humour, or 
EEE ans rn 
athe s wich oil © | ike, lin- 
CONVU NS, in Hozses; may, and often do, 
ariſe from blows on the head, too violent exercile, and 
aver-ſtraining, and from a fulneſs of blood, or _ 
veriſhed blood and ſurfeits. Voung horſes, from 
to fix years old, are very ſubject to convulſions from 
bot- wortns in the ſtomach, eſpecially, in the ſpring; 
they are ſeized without any ious notice, and, if 
are diſcovered in their ung, there is but little 
doubt that the convulſions proceed from them, eſpecially 
if they are lately come out of a dealer's hands. 
Convulſions ſometimes. proceed from diſt 
bowels; in this caſe he falls off his ſtomach, is di 
ed, grows weak and feeble, and the leaſt exerciſe will 


male him ſhort-breathed. GIBSON ſays, As ſoon 


as the horſe is ſeized, his head 18: raiſed with his noſe 
towards the rack, his ears pricked up, and his tail 
cocked, looking with eag as a hungry horſe when 


hay is put down to him, or like a high-ſpirited horſe 


when put upon his mettle; inſomuch, that thoſe who 
are ſtrangers to fuch things, when they ſee a horſe ſtand 
in this manner, will ſcarcely believe any thing of 
conſequence ails him ; but oy are ſoon convinced 
when they fee other ſymptoms come on apace, that his 
neck om Riff, cramped, and almoſt immoveable; 
and, it a horſe in this condition lives a. few days, ſeve- 
ral knots will ariſe on the tendinous parts thereof, and 
all the muſcles before and behind, will be fo much 
pulled and cramped, and fo ſtretched, that he looks as 
i he was nailed to the pavement, with his legs ſtiff, 
wide, and ſtraddling ; his ſkin is drawn fo tight on all 
of his _—_ that it is almoſt impoſſible to move 
; and, if trial be made to make him walk, he is 
ready.to fall at every ſtep, unleſs he is carefully ſu 
3 his eyes are ſo fixed with the ination of t 
muſcles as gives him a deadneſs in his looks; he ſnorts 


and ſneezes often, pants continually with ſhortneſs of | 
breath; and this ſymptom increaſes continually till he 


drops down dead, which geuerally happens in a few 
__ k | 


rit- | 


con 
days, unleſs ſome ſudden and very eſfectual turn can 


be given to the diſtemper.” N 
will now adviſe that he be bled rather plemiſully 
if he can bear it; laxative Purges and emollient clyſters 
the 


ſhould be adminiſtered. convulſions ariſe from 
bots, give him this mercurial ball: 
To à proper quantity of conſerve of roſes, take mer- 


| curius.dulcis and philonium, of cach halt an ounce, and 


letit-be given him directly. 

When it proceeds from other cauſes, twice a-day yon 
may give him the following nervous: ball, 

Tike of Ruſſia caſtor, powdered, two drachms; va- 
lerian root, powdered, one ounce; aſſa-fœtida, half 
an ounce ; make theſe into à ball, with honey and oil 
of amber, Or, | 

Take ariſtolochia, myrrh, and bay-berries, of cach 
two drachms ; cinnabar of antimony, fix drachms; and 
alla · fcetida, half an ounce ; make theſe into a ball, 
with oil of amber and treacle: 

It there are any contrattions and ſtiffneſs: in any of 
his parts, ſuch as his cheeks, temples, neck, ſhoulders, 

ines of the back and loins, the following ointment 

ould be rubbed in: | 

Take of oil of amber, two: ounces ; nerve and marſh- 
mallow ointment; of each four ounces ; and a ſufficient 
quantity of camphorated ſpirits. of wine: make theſe 
into an ointment. a 
Frictions are remarkably uſeful; in all convulſive 
caſes, and ſhould be uſed where there is any probabi- 
lity of ſtiffneſs or contrattions ; this method often pre- 
vents their being jaw · ſet; and; when the jaws do hap- 
pen to ſet ſo that it is impoſſible to get any thing in at 
the mouth, they muſt be | ed by nouriſhing clyſ- 
ers: made of broth, milk, » &c, but firſt give 
im the following nervous clyſter : 
Take rue, penny-royal, and 'chamomile-flowers, of 
each a h ; valerian root, two ounces ; boil them 
in five pints of water, till they are reduced to ſour; in 
the ſtrained liquor diſſolve caſtor and aſſa- fœtida, of 
each half an ounce. 71 once a- day. 5 

I would not adviſe the uſe of rowels in convulſive 
caſes, for they ſometimes mortify, and ſeldom digeſt 
kindly; neither running a- red-hot iron through 
foretop and mane; for this likewiſe-has its bad conſe- 
q uences. 

Do <4 : the top of any thing; alſo a tuft on the head 
irds. 

— COPING-IRONS: inſtruments uſed by falconers 

in coping or paring} a hawk's beak, pounces or talons, 

when they arc o n. | 

CO Id Piczoxs: a malady, ſo called; ſorm its 
likeneſs to the core of an apple; it is hard, and uſually 
of a yellow colour interſperied with red, and is moſtly 
| ſeated on the anus or vent. 

Cure This muſt be ripened ; to effect which, keep 
the pigeon looſe, by giving it a gentle purge of tobac- 
co; a mall quantity will do; this will fometimes make: 
them diſcharge the core themſelves; if not, when ripe, 
it muſt be drawn out. R 

CORK, ox CORKING or A Sar, the pieces 
to which the bolſters are made faſt; ſo called from hav- 


o 


ing formerly been made of cork, ' a | 
| | CORNERS, 


* * * - 
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CORNERS, on Aselss or The VOLT, are the] 
extremities of the four lines of the volt when you work 


in ſquare. _ 

CORNER TEETH or 4 Hoxsz, are the four 
teeth that are placed between the middling teeth and the 
tuſhes, being two above and two below, on each fide of 
che j | ; which ſhoot when the horſe is four years and a 
half old. 

'CORNS. Ia the haman body, corns in the feet are 
termed fo with ſome propriety, their horny ſub- 
{tance ; but what an clle corns in the feet — es 
are very im rly named, as they are quite of an 
ſite ad; ating reſembling — — or — 
not unlike thoſe bruiſes wluch happen in the palms of 
the hands and ff to working people, arifing from 
violent pinching, bruifing, &c. where the ſkin is thick, 
which appears of a blackiſh red colour, and exceed- 
ingly paintul at firſt, containing blood; but, in the end, 
the ſernm, or thinner parts being abſorbed, the red par 
ticles appear when the dead ſkin is removed, like red 

dcr. In like ner corns, or rather bruites, ap- 
pear red and foxy, as the phraſe is. They are ſituated 
in the corner or ſharp angle of the ſole at the extremity 
of the heels, where the cruſt refiefts inward and for- 
ward, forming the binders. But they are more fre- 
ntly met with in the infide heel, from the manner of 
horſe's ſtanding, together with the preſſure or 
weight of the body, which is greater upon the inſide of 
the hoof than the outſide. Bruiſes of this kind are ex- 
ceedingly painful, inſomuch that the horſe ſhrinks and 
ſtumbles when any thing touches or preſſes upon that 
quarter of the hoof , hence lameneſs. This complaint 
ariſes from different cauſes, according to the ſhape or 
natural formation of the hoof, together with the treat- 
ment they are expoſed to, But the following are the 
molt frequent: a 
i. In flat low heels, from too great a preſſure of the 
ſhoe«hee] upon the ſole, whether from cankers, a tov 
t thickneſs of iron upon the heels of the ſhoe, or its 
ing bended downwards upon the ſole, or the ſhoe made 
too concave; either of theſe cauſes will produce the 
ſame effect: for, from the too great preſſure upon the 
horny ſole, the fleſhy ſole, which lies immediately un- 
derneath it, is compreſſed and bruiſed between the ſhoe- 
heel, the fole, and the extremities or outward points of 
the coffin- bone: and hence a contuſion or bruiſe, at- 
tended with an extravaſation of the blood, which after- 
wards gives that part of the fole a red appearance, and 
is the reaſon why the ſole on that place never grows ſo 
firm and ſolid as it was before, but remains foft and 
{pongy, torming a lodgment for ſand and gravel, which 
too frequently inlinuates itſelf into the quick, cauſing an 
inflammation, attended with a ſuppuration or diſcharge of 
matter, which, if not finding a paſſage below, will cer- 
tainly break out at the coronet. 
ad. his complaint is produced in wide open heels, 
when the hooks are very thick and from too 
great a luxuriancy of the binder, which, being inflected 
or bended downwards between the ſhee and the ſole, 
compreſſes the fleſhy ſole as already mentioned; and 
hence lameneſs. 


Sr. 
- Hence, it not un ha in 

this ſhape. that both rowdy, are alike affeRed, from the 
ſtruQure and prefſure of the hardened cruſt =_ the 
tendinous aponeurofis, &c, on the outſide of the cofhn- 
bone, which, in this caſe, is bruiſed between the bone 
and the cruſt; hence the redneſs may ſometimes be 
traced upwards almoſt to the eoronet. In this caſe no 
radical cure can take place, as the caufe which produces 
theſe bruiſes, &c. will exiſt while the horſe hves, and, 
at the ſame time, the horſe will be lame trom the con- 
traftion of the hoof ; but the remedy propoſed, by way 
of palliation for hoof-bound feet, may be of uſe to ren. 
der the horſe more ſerviceable. Sc HooF-BOUND. 

With reſpect to the two firſt cauſes, when the bruiſe 
3 from too great a prefſure trom the ſhoe heets, 

c. upon the fole, the ſhoe muſt be made fo as to bear 
off the tender part, and likewiſe to ſome diſtance on 
both fides of it ; for which purpoſe, a round ora barred 
ſhoe will be neceflary. The red and bruiſed parts muſt 
be cut out to the quick, and the hoof kept ſoft with 
emollient poultices for ſome time. Bat the texture of 
— tang and — _ of — hoof at =_ 

„being deſtroyed, a ineſs remains af - 
— 22 apo the leaſt — 2 | preſſure from the 
ſhoe, &c. are liable to a relapfe; never A 
a thorough cure, and of conſequence ſubjett to 
quent lameneſs. 

Corns, or bruiſes in the feet of horſes, might, by tak - 
ing proper care of them, be eaſily avoided : for in thoſe 
countries where horſes go moſtly bare-footed, this ma- 
lady is not ſo much known; neither are thoſe horſes 
that go conſtantly at cart and plough ſubjett to them 3 
hence, therefore, this complaint is moſt frequently to 
be met with in great towns, where horſes go much 
upon hard cauſeways, having their ſhoes turned u 
with high caukers on the heels, and frequently re 0 
at the fame time their hoofs being kept too dry and 
hard, from ſtanding too much upon hot dry litter: e 
will appear the neceſſity of complying with what is 
moſt natural to the s of horſes, namely, coolneſs 
and moiſture, together with ufing ſuch a form of ſhoe 
as will preſs equally upon the circumference of the 
cruſt, and without giving it any bad unnatural ſhape, 
See SHOEING OF Hores. 

CORONET, oz Corr, or 4 Hoss, is the 
loweſt of the paſtern which runs round the coftin, 
and is diſtinguiſhed by the hair which joins and covers 
the upper part of the hook, | | 

The coronet of a horſe's foot, is that on the 
very top of it where the hair grows, and falls down 
upon the hoof: the coronet ſhould be no more raiſed 
than the hoof ; for, if it makes a ridge or height round 
it, it is a fign that either the foot is dried up, or that 
there are a great many humours in the coronet, that may 
occaſion the crown-ſcab, and other fores, to which that 
part is ſubject. Se FeeT. 

CORRECTIONS AVD Hetes ror 4 Horse. 
Before a horſe is taught any leſſons, you ought to take 
notice, that there are ſeven helps for his furtherance 
therein, or to puniſh him for faulis committed in his 


A. This malady, in deep narrow hoofs, proceeds| | 


1. The 
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1. The voice; which when ſweet, and accompanied 
with cheriſhings, is helpful; but when rough and ter- 
rible, and accompanied with ſtrokes or threatenings, a 
correction. 

2. The rod; which is a help in the ſhaking, and a cor- 


 reftion in the ſtriking. 


3- The bitt; a help in its ſweetneſs, the ſnaffle in its 
ſmoothneſs, but both corrections; the one in its hard- 
neſs, and the other in its roughneſs; and both in flatneſs 
and ſquareneſs. | 
4 The calyes of the legs; which being gently laid 
to the horſe's ſides, arc helps; but corrections when you 
ſtrike them hard, as giving warning that the ſpurs are 
about to follow. | 
5. The ſtirrup and ſtirrup- leather; which are cor- 
liens when ſtruck againſt the hinder part of the 
ſhoulder, but helps when thruſt torward in a quick 
motion, 

6. The ſpur ; that is a3. ry when gently delivered 
in any motion that calls for quickneſs and activity, 
whether on or above the ground; and a correction, 
when it is {truck hard in the fide, upon any floth or fault 


committed, 


7. The ground; that is a help, when plain and 
inful to tread upon; and a cor- 
rection when rough, deep, and uneven, for the amend- 
ment of any vicious habit that may have been con- 
tracted, 

CORVET, 1 (in the Manage) an air, when the 
. CURVET, f horſe's legs are more raiſed than in 
the demivolts, being a kind of leap up, and a little for- 
ward, wherein the horſe raiſes both his fore- feet at once, 
equally advanced (when he is * ſtraight forward, 
and not in a circle) and as his tore-legs are falling, he 
immediately raiſes his hind-legs, as he did his fore; 
that is, equally advanced, and not one before the other : 
lo that all his four legs are in the air at once; and 


as he ſets them down, he marks but twice with 


them. a 
Horſes that are very dull or very fiery, are improper 


for curvets ; they being the moſt difficult air that they 
can make, and requiring a great deal of judgment in 


the rider, as well as patience in the horſe, to per- 


form it. 


COSSET : a colt, calf, lamb, &c. taken and brought 
up by hand, without the dam. 

COSTIVENESS in Honxsks, is a hardening of the 
excrements in the body, ſo that without great pain the 
horſe cannot evacuate or void his dung; and this is 
often occaſioned by excels of provender, infomuch that 
nature forces it into the bowels before it be well di- 
geſted in the ſtomach; or again, it happens by feeding 
altogether upon dry meats, the which, though whole- 
ſome and nouriſhing, contract, notwithſtanding, the 
excrements by the extraordinary heat they occaſion ; 
and it may likewiſe happen by exceſſive faſting: to 
remedy which you may give him the following clyſter. 

Take a handful of marſh mallows, decott them in 
ſpring water, not exceeding a quart, add to theſe half 


a pint of ſallad- oil, and fix ounces of freſh-butter, of 


beneditta laxativa an ounce, and inje& them, holding 
or tying cloſe his tail by bringing it with a cord betwixt 


* 


| 


Cov 


his legs, obliging him to keep it in for the ſpace of an 
eye and, — — to 1 work, give Mm a warm 
maſh ; and, as ſoon as he has diſcharged it, give him in a 
drenching-horn a potion made as follows: 

Take two ounces of Caſtile ſoap, diſſolve it in a ping 
of warm white-wine, and with it a quartern of linſeed- 
oil, ſweetening them all with ſugar-candy, and give it 
him as hot as he can drink it. 

COUCHING, ang Sportſmen, the lodging of a 
boar; as the diflodging of that beaſt is called, rearing of 
a boar. See RACING and HUNTING, 

COUGH, in Docs: dogs are very ſubjeft to a 
cough, with a very extraordinary choaking, which is 
often thought to ariſe from a cold or ſome inward diſor- 
der; and I think it is often occafioned by the eating of 
hſh-bones. To guard againſt it, order your ſervants to 
throw all ſuch fiſh- bones where the dog cannot get at 
them. If the diſorder be from a cold, let bleeding be 
repeated in {mall quantities, if neceſſary; but, if it be 
what is called the diſtemper in dogs, and they appear to 
be very low in fpirits, bleeding is better omitted. Let 
meat-broth, or milk-broth, warmed, be the chief of his 
diet, and give the following : 

Take har of ſulphur, cold-drawn linſeed-oil, and 
lalt· petre, of each one ounce ; divide it into four doſes, 
giving him one doſe every other day; and let him have 
plenty of clean ſtraw to he on ; or one ſpoonful of honey 


daily. 

COUGH, AND ASTHMA, IN Hoxstgs. The con- 
ſequences of colds negleQed or injudiciouſly treated, 
are ſettled habitual coughs, aſthmas, broken-wind, and 
conſumption. | 

Of coughs two are chiefly diſtinguiſhed. The one is 
looſe, almoſt continual, and increaſing to violence upon 
the leaſt motion: the other is a ſhort dry cough, pre- 
ceded by a huſky hollow kind of wheezing, as if reſpira. 
tion was obſt ructed by fragments of hay or corn retained 
in the paſſage. This laſt is the kind of cough called 
althma by moſt writers, and for which mercurial purges 
have been recommended. Theſe, however, Mr. Tae- 
LIN obſerves, may perhaps be exhibited with more pro- 

riety aſter the adminiſtration of a courſe ot the folſow - 
ing balls, ſhould they fail in the deſired effect. Bleed- 
ing muſt firſt be performed and occaſionally repeated in 
ſmall quantities, till glandular inflammation and irrita- 
bility are allayed, and the blood ſo attenuated by the con. 
ſtant uſe of nitre, as to render the circulation free 
through the finer veſſels of the lungs, from the obſtruc- 
tions in -which all the difficulties proceed. Bleeding 
having taken place with the neceſſary circumſpe Sion as 
to the quantity, let two ounces of nitre be given pune- 
tually every night and morning in water, continuing one 
of the following balls every morning for a fortnight or 
three weeks, that a fair and deciſive trial may be ob. 
tained : | 

Take of Caſtile-ſoap, anniſeed, and liquorice-pow- 
ders, each five ounces; gum-ammoniacum, three 
ounces; balſam of Tolu, one ounce ; honey, if re- 
_ to make a maſs; which divide into a dozen 
balls. 

If chere ſnould appear no abatement of the ſymptoms 
after the above L bleeding muſt be repeated, and 
1 e mercurials, 


doſes of mercurial phyſie to be given eight days apart, 


COU 


COU 


mercurials had recourſe to. Mr. TaPLinadviſes © two | grow in time to a worſe diſeaſe, therefore it is good to 


and prepared by the addition of a drachm and a half of 
calomel to either of the purging balls (under the arti- 
cles of PURGING) bell calculate to the horle's ſtrength 
and condition. After which repeat the above pectoral 
balls, with the addition of gum myrrh, benjamin, and 
Venice-turpentine, each two ounces ; dividing the mals 
into balls of two ounces each, repeating them every 
ee till the above proportion (with thele additions) 
are totally conſumed.” 

The other kind, or that long, loud, hollow, cough, 
which 1s almoſt inceflant, and continually increafing 
upon the leaſt hurry in exerciſe, proceeds equally from 
irritability and the action of the flimy mucus upon the 
glands in reſpiration, as well as the vicidity and fluggiſh 
motion of the blood through the finer paſſages; but 
yields to remedies with much leſs difficulty than the 
aſthmatic. 

In this caſe, as in theother, bleeding muſt be p— 
and followed by a maſh ned of equal parts of 
bran and oats, into which muſt be ſtirred and diſſolved, 
while hot, honey four ounces. This maſh mult be re- 

eated, with two ounces of nitre in the water, without 
intermiſſion, every night and morning; giving him 
alſo every morning the following ball, being an im- 
rovement by Mr. IArLix upon the cordial ball of 

RACKEN, . 

Take Turkey-figs, Spaniſh liquorice, annifeed, and 
liquorice powders, of each four ounces; carraway- 
ſeeds, elecampane, and anniſated balſam, each two 
ounces; faffron, ginger (in powder) and oil of anni- 
ſeed, each fix drachms ; honey ſufficient to form the 
maſs ; and divide it into twelve balls, of which let one 
be given every morning. The figs and ſaffron are to 
be beat to a paſte in the mortar previous to their incor- 

ration with the other articles, the er 
is to be ſoftened over the fire by boiling in a ſmall 
ny of ſpring-water, and the whole of the ingre- 

tients mixed in a proper manner. 

 « Theſe balls, ſays our author, are powerfully cor- 
dial and reſtorative ; they promote glandular excre- 
tion, warm and ſtimulate the ſtomach to the expulſion 
of wind, enliven the circulation, and invigorate the 
whole frame, as has been lufficiently aſcertained by 
their inſtantaneous effect in the chaſe, where their ex- 
cellence has been repeatedly eſtabliſhed ; but more par- 
ticularly in deep ſwampy countries, when, after a ſe- 
vere burſt, or a repetition of ſtrong leaps, the horſe has 
been ſo off his wind, or, in fact, nature fo exhauſted, 
as not to be able to proceed a ſtroke farther; the im- 
mediate adminiſtration ot a ſingle ball has not only at- 
forded inſtant relicf, but the horſe gone through the 
day with his uſual alacrity.”—It may be neceſſary to 
obſerve, that ſome young horſes are ſubject to coughs 
on cutting their teeth; their eyes alſo are affetted from 
the ſame caufe. In theſe caſes, always bleed; and, if 
the cough is obſlinate, repeat it and give warm maſhes; 
which, in general, are alone ſufficient to remove this 
complaint. | 

COUGH, iv Oxzx or Cows : this dry hoarſe- 


neſs or cough muſt be carefully looked to, or it will | 


| 


prevent it. Cure. 

Take the diſtilled water of hytſop, or elſe the decoe- 
tion of mint and "= together with the juice of leeks, 
and give it with oil of olives anda little garlic ; for there 
hath not been ſo long a cough known, but this medicine 
hath helped it. Sometimes, if it be an eaſy hoarfeneſs, 
you may give them tar with honey-water, and it will 
help them tor certain. 

COUGH, Raueum, Or CATAREN, IN SyrgP: 
if early care is not taken of theſe" diſorders, the lungs 
will be inflamed, and the creature will die of an abſolute 
conſumption. No ſheep can be cured of theſe in the 
paſture where the diſeaſe was got, for that is always a 
damp one; the firſt thing, therefore, to be done, is to 
remove them into one that is dry and healthy; where 
the air is clear and the graſs ſweet ; and apply eicher of 
the following medicines : 


Prefs out the juice of colt's-foot leaves, freſh elecam- 
pane-root, liquorice, and hedge-muſtard, of each equal 
quantities, beating them in a morrar, and moiltening 
them with ſome mild ale; to a quart of the juice add five 
ounces of honey : give a quarter of a piat of this for a 
doſe, once in twenty-tour hours. Little more will be re. 
quired to prevent all bad conlequences, and make the 
cure effectual. 1 


Take an ounce of liquorice, as much of dill- ſeed and 
bay-berries, a handful of the tops of vervain; boil 
theſe when bruiled, in a pint of verjuice of cyder ; 
ſtrain it, and give it faſting to the ſheep as hot as may 
be taken; and to, in five mornings giving, the cure will 
be effected. * 


Take an ounce of dill ſeed. and as much of bay- ber- 
ries, a handful of vervain, and two ounces of brown 
ſugar- candy, bruiſe and boil them in a pint of cy- 
der, or verjuice, and give it faſting as Not as can 
endured. | 

COUNTERPOISE. The liberty of the aftion and 
ſeat of a horſeman ; ſo that in all the motions made by 
the horſe, he does not incline his body more to one fide 
than to the other, but continues in the middle of the ſad- 
dle, rearing equally on his ſtirrups, in order to give the 
horſe the proper and ſeaſonable aids. 

COUNTER-TIME, is the defence or reſiſtance of 
a horſe that interrupts his cadence, and the meaſure of 
his manage, occaſioned either by a bad ho ſeman, or by 
the malice ot the horſe, | 

COUNTER oF 4 Hoss. That part of his fore-' 
head which is betweenthe ſhoulder, andunder the neck. 

COUNTISSES OINTMENT, uſed in removing 
ſores in horſes. See SCABBED HEELS, for its prepara- 


tion. 

COUP DE BRIDLE, the ſame as ebrillade. See 
EBRILLADE., | 

COUPLE : two things of the ſame kind ſet together, 
which is a pair; thus we fay, a couple of rabbits, this 

ing the proper term for two of them: ſo it is likewiſe 
uſed by hunters for two hounds, and a couple and a half 


for three. ; 
0 COUPLE, 
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COUPLE, denotes alſo a ſort of band to tie dogs. 
COURSING witH GREYHOUNDS, is a recreation 


in great eſteem with many gentlemen. It affords 


reater pleaſure than hunting in ſome reſpetts. As, 
Fal, becaule it is ſooner ended. Secondly, it does 
not require ſo much toil. Thirdly, the game is tor the 
moſt part always in fight. Fourthly, in regard 
to the delicate qualities and ſhape of the greyhound. 

There are three ſeveral courſes with greyhounds, vd. 
at the deer, at the hare, and at the fox. 

For the deer there arc two forts of courſes, the 
one in the paddock, and the other either in the foreſt 
or —. 

or the paddock, there muſt be the greyhound, and 
the terrier which is a kind of mongrel greyhound, whole 
buſmeſs is to drive away the — before the grey- 
hounds are ſlipt, and moſt uſually a brace or leaſh 
are let ſlip ; ſeldom more than two brace. See GREY. 
HOUND, | 
As for the paddock courſe, ſee PADDOCK, 


Courſes of the DEER in the Foreſt or Purlieu. 


There are in this two ways in uſe, the one is courſing 
from wood to wood, and the other upon the lawns by 
the keeper's lodge. 

It you courſe from wood to wood, you are firſt to 
throw ſome young hounds into the wood to bring out the 
deer, and if any deer come out that is not weighty, or a 
deer of antler, which is buck, ſore, or ſorel, then you are 
not to flip your * which are held at the 
end of the wood, where the deer is expected to 
come out, which the keepers have good judgment 
to know. 

And if you miſtruſt that the greyhounds will not 
kill him, then you may way-lay him with a brace of 
treſh greyhounds, 


For courſing upon the lawn, when you have given 


the keeper notice, he will todge a deer for your 
courſe, then by coming under the wind, you may 


come near enough to flip your greyhounds for a 
tair courſe. 


Crfing the HARE. 


The beſt way in this, is to go and find out one ſitting, 
which is eafily to be done by walking croſs the lands, 
either {tubble, fallow, or corn, and caſting your eye up 
and down; for in the ſummer ſeaſon they frequent 
ſuch places for fear of ticks, which are common 
in woods; alſo the rain and the fall of the leaf of- 
fend chem. 


The reſt of the year, you muſt beat up and down with 


les to ſtart them out of their forms and retreats, and 
ome hares will not ſtir, until they are almoſt touched, 
and it is a certain ſign that ſuch hares will make an ex- 


cCellent courſe. 


It a hare fit near any cloſe or covert, and have her 
head towards the ſame with a fair field behind her, you 
may ride with as much company as you have between 
por and the covert before ſhe be put up, and then ſhe is 
ikely to make her courſe towards the champagne, for ſhe 


* 


| be adjudged dead. 


COU 


ſeldom takes the fame way that her head is, when ſhe fits 


in her form. 

hen a hare is juſt ſtarted, you give her ground or 
law, which commonly is twelve-ſcore yards or more, 
according to the ground where ſhe fits, or elſe you 
loſe much of your ſport by putting an end to it too 
ſoon; and it is very pleaſant to ſee the turnings and 
windings, that. the hare will make to ſave herſelt, which 
ſometimes prove etfeual to her. 


Courſing the FOX. 


In courſing a fox, no other art is required than ftand- 


ing cloſe, and on a clear wind, on the outſide of ſome 


yore, where you are to expett his coming out, and 
then give him head enough, otherwiſe he will turn 
back to the covert: for the floweſt greyhound will 
be ſwift enough to overtake him; and all the hazard 
of this courſe, is the ſpoiling your dog by the tox, 
which oftentimes happens; and, for this reaſon, you 
ſhould not run any that are worth much at this 
chaſe ; but ſuch as are hard-biting dogs, that will ſeize 
any thing. 


The Laws obſerved in COURSING. 


The following were eſtabliſhed by the Duke of 
NoRFOLK, in the reign of Queen ELIZABETH, and 
were ſubſeribed unto by the chief gentry, and thence 
held authentic, C09 

1. That he that is choſen Fewterrer, or that lets 
looſe the greyhounds, ſhall receive the greyhounds 
matched to run together into his leaſh as ſoon as he 
comes into the field, and follow next to the hare- 
finder, or he who is to ſtart the hare until he come unto 
the form, and no horſeman or footman is to go before, 
or on any fide, but directly behind, for the ſpace of about 
forty yards, 

2. You ought not to courſe a hare with more than a 
brace of greyhounds. 

3. The hare-finder ought to give the hare three ſo- 
hoes before he puts her from her form or ſeat, to the end 
the dogs may gaze about and attend her ftarting. 

4. They ought to have twelve ſcore yards law 
before the dogs are looſed, unleſs there danger 
of loſing her. 

5. That dog that gives the firſt turn, if after that 
there be neither cote, flip, or wrench, he wins the 
wager. 

6. It one dog gives the firſt turn and the other 
bears the . that bears the hare ſhall win the 

er. 

7. A go- by. or bearing the hare, is accounted equi- 
valent to two turns. 


8. It neither dog turns the hare, he that leads laſt to 


the coverts wins. 


9. If one dog turns the hare, ſerves himſelf and 
turns her again, it is as much as a cote, and a cote is ef. 
teemed two turns. ; 

10. If all the courſe be equal, he that bears the 
hare ſhall win; and if he be Jen 9 Ki the zourſe ſhould 


11. If 


CRA 


11. It a dog takes fall in a courſe, and yet perform 
his part, he may challenge the advantage of a turn 
more than he gave. 

12. If a dog turns the hare, ſerve himſelf, and give 


CRA 


ings with ſoap and warm water every night and morn- 
ing ; take away a proportion of blood, and rub in a 
mall quantity of the ſtrong mercurial ointment, inſtead 
of the camphorated ſpermaceti, adminiſtering two 


divers cotes, and yet in the end ſtand {till in the field, | purging balts; and, if necetlary, atterwards a diuretic 
the other dog, if he turns home to the covert, although | ball, every other morning, for a tortnight. Or, 


he gives no turn, ſhall be adjudged to win the wager. 


Boil fenugreek-{ced and marthmallow-root in water, 


13. If by misfortune, à dog be rid over in his till it is as thick as a jelly; then waſh and foak the 


courſe, the courſe is void; and to ſay the truth, he 


cracks with the liquor warm, and tie ſome of the in- 


that did the miſchiet ought to make reparation for the | gredients that have been boiled {oft round the whole 


damage. 
14. If a dog gives the firſt and laſt turn, and there 


be no other advantage betwixt them, he that gives rhe 


odd turn ſhall win. 


15. A cote is when the greyhound goeth endways by | 


| and flir in half an ounce of powdered verdegris ; mix it 


his tellow, and gives the hare a turn. 


Art. 

After the cracks have been thus dreſſed four or five 
times, they will grow ſoft at the edges, and the follow- 
ing ointment will then take effect: 

Melt over the fire halt a pound of yellow baſilicon, 


16. A cote ſerves for two turns, and two trippings | well, and then let it cool: ſpread this thick upon 


or jerkins for a cote : and if ſhe turneth not quite about, 


ſhe only wrencheth. 
17. If there be no cotes between a brace of grey- 
hounds, but that one of them ſerves the other as turu- 


ing ; then he that gives the moſt wins the wager : and | 


it one gives as many turns as the other, then he that 
beareth the hare wins the wager, 

18. Sometimes the hare x ar not turn, but wrench; 
for ſhe is not properly ſaid to turn, except ſhe turns as 
it were round, and two wrenches ſtand for a turn. 

19. He that comes up firſt to the death of the hare, 
takes her up, and ſaves her from breaking, cheriſheth 
the dogs, and cleanſeth their mouth from the wool, is 
adjudged to have the hare tor his pains. 

20, Thoſe that are judges of the leaſh, muſt give 
2 judgment preſently before they depart out of the 

eld. 

COW, /e HoR NED CATTIE. 

COW RING, (in Falconry) a term uſed of a young 
hawk when ſhe quivers and hhakes her wings, in token 
of obedience to the old ones. 

CRABBING, (in Falconry) is when hawks ſtand too 
near and fight with one another. 

CRACKS: a diſorder in the heels of horſes, which 
Trequently proceeds from bad habit, but oftener from 
the inattention of ſtable-keepers, who ſuffer the parts 
below the fetlock to remain in a wet and dirty condi- 
tion in ſevere weather. 

In every twenty-four hours, but more particularly 


at each time of the horſe's returning from the road or 
exerciſe, let the cracks or ſcratches be waſhed for a 
conſiderable time with ſoap and warm water, making 
numbs the news. 


a lather and continuing to rub them tenderly with the 
ſuds, till they become pliable, and perfettly clear from 


ſome leather, and, after the part is well waſhed and 
cleanſed, put it on. Renew this every day till the 
cure is effected. 

CRAMP, in THE Legs or Sheree, This diſorder 
{requently ſeizes the theep in autumn, eſpecially ſuch 
as have lain under the drip of trees; for which reafon 
ſome call it the wood-evil, Turn the ſheep into an 
upland paſture, keep them warm and dry, and give the 
following medicine : 

Bruiſe a large quantity of black hoarhound, as much 
hedge-multard, and halt as much freſh valerian-root. 
Boil them in a ſmall quantity of water, and prels out 
the juice very hard; give a quarter of a pint for a doſe 
once in twelve hours. Rub the legs with hot vinegar, 
and drive the ſheep gently about, for ſome motion will 
aſſiſt the medicine in procuring redreſs, Or, 

Get cinquefoil, or tive-leaved graſs, a handful ; boil 
it in a pint of white wine, and give half a pint in 
- morning warm, but bathe the legs with the oil of 
avin, 

The CRAMP anpd Convuls10Ns, are the contrac- 
tions of the finews, veins, and muſcles, in any mem- 
ber or part of the body of a horſe, &c. 

'The ſigus of knowing it arc, that the horſe will be 
ſo ſtiff, that the whole | Ether of a man is not able to 
bow him; he will be lame and well again, as it were 
in a moment. 

There is alſo another kind of cramp that ſeizes upon 
a horſe's neck and the reins of his back, and univer- 
ſally all over his body, which may have proceeded 
either from a great cold, or from the loſs oft blood, 
whereby a great windineſs enters his veins, and be- 


This diſtemper alſo may be known by his head and 


every degree of {curt, or hardnels at the edges, and the | neck ſtanding awry, his cars upriglit, and his eyes hol- 
ſtiffened mucus, or oozing, is entirely waſhed away; | low, his mouth dry and clung, aud his back will rife 
then wipe it very dry with a linen cloth, and, when like a camel's ; which diforders are to be cured by giv. 

erfealy ſo, rub in 1 quantity of camphorated ing him ſomewhat to make hum ſweat, and by loading 
4 rmaceti ointment : there is no donde but they will him with warm woollen cloths, 

n ſubmit to this ſimple treatment ; if, in ſome days CRAPAUDINE, OR TREAD UPON THE CORONET, 
after this method has been adopted, you perceive the is an impertection in a horſe's tobt, being an ulcer on 
cracks to be deep, the diſcharge copious, and the ſmell | the coronet, from whence iſſues a filthy matter, which 
foetid and ſtinking, you ,may. naturally conclude there | by its ſharpneſs dries up the horn beneath the part 
is a foulneſs in the habit, or an acrimony in the blood, | where the tread is made, and forms a kind of groove, 
requiring rectification; in that caſe continue your waſh- | or hollow, down to the very ſhoe. - 

O 2 CRATCHES, 


CRE 

CRATCHES. A ſwelling horſes are liable to, on 
the paſtern, under the fetlock, and ſometimes under 
the hoof; for which reaſon it is diſtinguiſhed into the 
finewy cratches, which affett the finew, and thoſe up- 
on the cronet, called quitterbones. 

CRAW, ox CROP or Bixos, the ſame as Ingluves. 
Leer InGLUVES. | | 

CRAY, a diſtemper in hawks, almoſt the fame as 
the Pantas, proceeding from cold, by reaſon of ill diet, 
and long feeding with cold, ftale meat. 

CRAY-FISH-NET : cray-fiſh, or creviſes, are 
readily taker with the following fort of net, and other 
inſtruments repreſented in the figure, Plate IV. 


Fig. 8. 

Provide four or five ſmall nets about a foot ſquare, 
tie them to a round withy hoop, or the like, as you fee 
marked in the figure DE; procure alſo as many 
ſaves as A, B, each of them five or fix feet long, 
with three forks at the end, to which faſten the hoop 
at three equal diſtances, in ſuch manner that when you 
lay the net flat on the ground, the ſtick may ſtand up- 
right on the three forks. 

Provide alfo a dozen rods or ſticks, in length five or 
fix feet, cleft at the ſmall end marked in the figure I, 
wherein you may place ſome ſkinned frogs, the guts of 
chickens, or the Ee. having baited the ſticks, go out, 
and where you find any likely hole in the water, there 
leave it, and ſo after this manner lay the reſt in the 
moſt likely places, and walk in and out viſiting the 
ſticks ; when you perceive any fixed to the baits, gently 
move the baited end towards the middle of the water, 
and doubt not that cray-fiſn will keep their hold; 


when that is done, put your net juſt under the bait, 


and ſoftly lift up the bait, and as ſoon as the cray-fiſh 
feel the air, they let go their hold, and fall into the 
net. | | | 


CREANCE, } A fine, ſmall, long line and even 

CRIANCE, S$fpun packthread, which is faſtened 
| NTT to a hawk's leaſh, when ſhe is firſt 
ured. | 


CREAT, is an uſher to a riding maſter, or gentle- 
man bred in the academy, with intent to make himſelf 
capable of teaching the art ol riding the great horſe. 

_ CREPANCE, is a cratch or * in a horſe's legs, 


given by the ſpunges of the ſhoe of the hinder feet croll- | 


ing and ftrtking againſt the other hinder foot. 

I'his cratch generates into an ulcer. 

CRESCENT, (among Farriers) a horſe is ſaid to 
have creſcents, when the point, or that part of the cof- 
fin bone, or little foot, which is moſt advanced, falls 
down, and preſſes the ſole outwards ; and the middle 
of the hoof, above the toe, ſhrinks and becomes flat by 
reaſon of the hollownels beneath it: though thoſe cref- 
cents be really the bone of the little foot, which has 
left its place, and fallen downwards, ſo as the under 
part of the foot, that is the ſole and the toe, appears 
round, and the hoof above ſhrinks in. 

CREST-FALLEN, is an imperfection or infirmity 
in a horſe, when the upper part of his neck. in which 
his mane grows, called the creſt, hangs either on the 

ene eggs or the other, not ſtanding upright as it ought 
to 1 ] . . 


CRI 


| This proceeds for the moſt part from poverty, cauſed 
by ill keeping, and cy when * horſe falls 
away ſuddenly upon any inward ſickneſs. 

T he remedy is as follows: firſt raiſe it up with your 
hand, and place it as it ought to ſtand : then let a per. 
ſon ſtanding on the fide the creſt falls from, hold u 
the creſt with one hand, and thruſt out the bottom © 
it with the other, ſo that it may ſtand upright, 

This being done, draw a hot iron, broad on the 
edge, on that fide through the ſkin, (driving his neck 
firſt on the bottom of the creſt, then in the midſt of it, 
and laſtly at the ſetting on of the hair) and no deeper 
than on the other fide, from whence the creſt falls: 
then gather up the ſkin with your hand, and apply 
two plaſters of ſhoemaker's wax, laid one againſt the 
other at the edge of the wound, and with ſmooth ſplints 
ſtay the ſkin, that it may ſhrink neither upward nor 
downward. 

Then clip away all the ſpare ſkin, which you had 
gathered with ou hand, with a ſharp pair of ſciffars, 
and ſtitch the ſkin together in divers places with a nee- 
dle- full of filk, and ſtitch the edges of the plaſter alſo 

to prevent it from breaking. 

And laſt of all anoint the ſore with turpentine, ho- 
ney, and wax melted together, and the places which 
you draw with the hot iron, with a piece of greaſe 
made warm, and thus do twice every day till it be 
whole. 

But you muſt be ſure to take care that your ſplints 
ſhrink not: though after all the beſt cure for this 
malady is to let the horſe blood, and to keep him ve 
well: for the ſtrength and fatneſs will raife the cr 


in. | | 
RES T-MANGINEss, Id Hossts : the cure. 
Take of hog's lard, a pound; verdigris, four ounces; 
flour of brimftone, four ounces; add to theſe a pint of 
very ſalt beef broth, and diffolve what is to be ditfolved 
therein: then, after you have rubbed off the ſcabs and 
ſcurf till they bleed, waſh the place afflicted therewith, 
as hot as may well be endured, for a week together ; and 
after that lay thereon a cloth dipped in green ointment. 
This will alſo hinder the hair from falling off; eſpeci- 


| 8 former. 


REVICE : denotes a chop, clift, or chink. | 
CRIB-BITING, id Hosts, is rather a habit 
than a diforder, though I may fay it is a very bad one, 
and ſhould be prevented if poſſible, Young horſes are 
moſt ſubject to get this habit, and it is often oceaſioned 
by uneatineſs in breeding of teeth, and from being ill 
fed when they are hungry. The bad conſequences are, 
wearing away their teeth, ſpilling their corn, and ſuck- 
ing in the air in ſuch quantities as wilt often give them 
the cholic or gripes. | a 
The beſt method is to put a little ſtraw into his 
manger to urg his biting it, and to abridge his al- 
lowance of hay; or you 10 put him by a wall where 
there is no manger, and lay his hay on the ground, and 
ive him his oats in a bag; if this practice is purſued 
bh any length of time, it will effettually cure him of 


this v ernicious habit. 


CRICK, is when a horſe cannot turn his neck any 


manner of way, but holds it fore-right, infomuclf _ 
3 a 


CRO 


he cannot take his meat from the ground without great 
pain. The cure is to thruit a ſharp hot iron through 
the fleſh of the neck in feveral places, at three inches 
diſtance, ani rowel all of them with borſe-hairs, flax, 
or hemp, anointing the rowels with hog's greaſe. 

CRINEIS, eich Falconers) ſmall black feathers 

CKINITES, in hawks, like hairs about the fore. 

CROATS, ox Cravars, are horſes brought from 
Croatia, in Hungary, which for the moſt part beat u 
the hand, and bear up to the wind: that is, bear their 
necks high, and thruſt out their noſes, ſhaking their 
heads. 


toothed, 

CROTCHES, (with Hunters) the little 

ow about the top of a deer or hart's horns. 

CROP, ox CRAW or BIRDS. Sz InGLUvVES. 

CROTELS, (with Hunters) the ordure or 

CROTENING, I dung of a hare. 

CROUP Or a Hoss, ought to be large and round, 
ſo that the tops of the two haunch bones be not in view 
of each other, the greater diſtance between theſe two 
bones the better; but yet it is an imperfection, if 
they be too high, which 1s called horn hipped, though 
the blemiſh will in a great meaſure diſappear, it he can 
be made fat and luſty. 

The croup ſhould have its 5 from the haunch 
bone, to the very dock, or onſet of the tail, and ſhould 
be divided in two by a channel or hollow all along to 
the very dock. 

A racking CROUP is when a horſe's fore quarters 

right, but his croup in walking {wings from fide to 
ide; when ſuch a horſe trots, one of the haunch 
bones will fall, and the other rife, hke the beam of a 
ballance, which is a ſign that he is not very vigorous. 

CROUPADE, (with Horſemen) is a leap in which 
the horſe pulls up his hind legs, as if he drew them up 
to his belly. 

Croupades differ from caprioles and balotades, in 
this, that in croupades the horſe does not jerk, as he 
does in caprioles and balotades. 

CROWNET, is an invention for catching wild 
fowl in the winter ſeaſon, and which may be uſed in 
the day- time: this net is made of double thread, or 
fine packthread ; the meſhes ſhould be two inches wide, 
the length about ten yards, and the depth three. It mull 
be verged on the fide with good ſtrong cord, and 
ſt retehed out in length very Riff upon long poles pre- 
pared for that purpoſe. 

When you are come to the place where you would 
{pread your net, it and lay it out at its full 


buds that 


length and breadth ; then faſten the lower end of the | on tow, and applicd all round the coronet. 


The croats are ſubjeft to be hollow, or ſhell 


CRU 


The net muſt be placed in ſuch exact order that it 
may give way to play on the fowl, upon the leaſt 
ull of the cord, which muſt be done ſmartly, leſt the 
owl ſhould prove too quick for you. | 

This device may be uſed for pigeons, crows, or the 
like birds, in the corn-fields newly ſown, as alſo in 
ſtubble - fields, provided the ſtubble do conceal the net 
from the fowl. 

It may allo be uſed for ſmall birds at barn doors; 
but then you muſt lay for them ſome train of corn 
and chaff to entice them to the net, lying concealed. 

This erownet may alſo be ſpread to great advantage 
and pleaſure in the mornings and evenings, where you 
know their haunts are, at which time in hard weather 
towls are wont to fly in great flocks, to and from the 
land, with and agaiuſt the wind, and then they fly cloſe 
to the ground in open countries and low lands, which 
generally are not full of ineloſures, and when they are 
within reach of your net, let go and it will riſe over 
them, and bring them back to the ground with a ſmart 
blow. 

CKOWNED; a horſe is laid to be crowned, when, 
by a fall or other accident, he is ſo hurt or wounded 
in the knee, that the hair ſheds and falls off without 
growing again. 2 

CRO\ NED Toe, or Tors, (with Hunters) are 
the firſt head of a deer, ſo called becauſe the croches 
are raiſed in form of a crown. 

CROWN Scan in Hoxses, a white or mealy 
ſcurf, cauſed by a burnt, yellow and malignant matter 
that breaks forth at the roots of the hair, where it 
ſticks to the ſkin and makes it frizzled and ftare, and 
at laſt ſealds it quite off, Of this there are two kinds. 

I. The dry crown ſcab, that is without moiſture. 

2. The moiſt one, which is fo by reaſon of a ſtinking 
water iſſuing out of the pores, and communicating its 
ſtench and morſture to the neighbouring parts, 

It appears on the coronet, and often all over the paſ- 
tern to the joint, the you being much ſwelled, and will 
run up almoſt to the knee i not timely prevented. 

The cure may be effected by taking two onnces of 
Brazil tobacco cut imall, or at leaſt ſtrip from the 
ſtalks, and infuſe it tor twelve hours in half a pint of 
ſtrong ſpirit of wine, Rirring it every hour, that the 
ſpirit of wine may penetrate the ſubſtance of the tobac- 
co, and extratt all its tinctute. 

Chafe the ſcab with this without taking off the ſkin, 
and afterwards rub it very hard with a handful of to- 
bacco, repeating this once a day till it is-well, Or you 
may tet the part be dtreſſed with a compoſition of equal 
parts of marih-mallows, ointment, and bafilicon ſpread 
At the 


net all along the ground, fo as only to move it up and | ſame time a doſe or two of phyhc ſhould be given, and 
down; the upper end of the net muſt ſtand extended | afterwards the diuretic balls mentioned in a following 


on the long cord; the further end thereof being ſtaked | article on the greaſe. 


The common prattice is, to 


firſt to the earth by a ſtrong cord about five yards diſ- waſh the parts with a vitriol water, but the above is 


tant from the net: pl 


with the lower edge of the net: the other end of the | 


cord muſt be at leaſt twenty-five yards, to reach unto 
ſome natural or artificial ſhelter, by the means of which 
you may lie concealed from the fowl, otherwiſe you 


cannot expect any good ſucceſs, 


ace this cord in an even line much fafer and more expeditious. 


CRUPPEKR, the buttocks of a horle, the rump : alſo 
a roll of leather put under a horſe's tail, and drawn up 
by the thongs to the buckle behind the ſaddle, fo as to 
— him from caſting the ſaddle forwards on his 
nec . : 


CRUPPER 


— — — —— — D_—Y 
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» 
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CRUPPER BuckLes, are large ſquare buckles fix- 
ed to the laddle- tree behind, to faſten the crupper, each 
buckle having a roller or two to make it draw eaſily. 

CUB, a young bear, or bear's whelp ; (among Hun- 
ters) a fox and a martern of the firſt year are allo called 
cubs. N a 

CUD, LosrT, in ox or cow: theſe beaſts ſometimes 
loſe their cud by chance, and ſometimes by poverty 
and ſickneſs; and if fo, they will mourn. 

Take ſour leven ot rye-bread and ſalt, and beat it in 
a mortar with man's urine and barm ; make a large ball 
or two of it, put them down the throat of the beaſts, and 
they will do well. 

Alſo take part of the cud of another beaſt, blend it 
with the rye bread and ſour leven and ſalt, pound them 
in a mortar, ſo make it into balls, and give it to the 


beaſts, and they will get their cud again tor certain. It 
cramped, rub their knees, legs, and thighs, with ſalt 


and oil, See HorneD CATTLE. 

CUD, Losr, in ſheep, to reſtore: 

Mix powder of allum with clay, ſteep it in the urine 
of a man all night, then take it out and make it up in 
little pellets, dry them in a fire-ſhovel or oven, and 
force them down the ſheep's throat fix or ſeven times, at 
diſtinét hours, giving every time after them a ſpoonful 
of elder vinegar, and the cud will be reſtored. 

CULVER, an old ward for a pigeon or dove, whence 
come culver-houle or dove- houle. 

CURB, is a chain of iron made faſt to the upper part 


of the branches of the bridle, in a hole, called the eye, 


and running over the beard of a horſe. 

CURBor A Hoxse's Br1DLE conſiſts of the follow- 
ing parts: | 
1. The hook fixed to the eye of the branch, 

2. The chain of the SS, or links. 

3. The two rings or mails. Large curbs, provided 
ey are round, are always the moſt gentle, 

But care muſt be taken that it reſt in its proper 
place a little above the beard, otherwiſe the bitt-mouth 
will not have the effett that may be expeced from it. 

To give a Leap upon the CURB, is to ſhorten the curb 
by laying one of the mails or 8, like joints ohe chains 
over the reſt. 

CURB, ix Hosts, differs only from a ſpavin, in- 
aſmuch as the ſpavin riſes among the bones on the fore- 
part of the hock, and the curb riſeth on the hind-part, 
and forms a large tumour over the back of the hind leg, 
and often extends itſelt from below the heel of the hock 
downwards. It proceeds from hard 12 ſtrains, 
kicks, or blows; and is attended with ſhffnels, pain, 
and lameneſs, 

Bliſtering two or three times generally effect a cure; 
but, if this fails, and the curb is obſtinate, firing is the 
only remedy, but let it be done with a thin iron, mak- 
ing a line down the middle from the top to the bottom; 
you may then apply a mild bliſtering-plaiſter, and this 
will cure it effectually. 

To CURTAIL 4 133 i. e to dock him, or cut 
off his tail. 

Curtailing was not uſed in any nation ſo much as 


th 


till lately in England, by reaſon of the great carriage, 


and heavy burthens our horſes are continually em- 


— 


— 


DAC 
loyed in carrying or drawing; the Engliſh were ſtrong- 


y opinionated, that the- taking off theſe joints, made 
the horle's chine or back much ſtronger, and more able 
to ſupport a burden; but it is not now ſo much prac- 
tiſed as it was, 

The manner of performing the operation is, firſt to 
feel with your finger and thumb, till you have found 
the third joint from the ſetting on of the horſe's tail, 
then raiſe up all the hair, and turn it backwards; 
then taking a very ſmall cord, and wrapping it about 
that joint, and pulling it as tight as poſhble it can; 
which you muſt do three or taur times about the tail, 
with all poſſible tightneſs, and make faſt the ends of 
the cord: after which take a piece of wood with the 
end ſmooth and even, of the juſt height with the ſtrunt 
of the horſe's tail, and ſet it between the horle's hinder 
legs, having firſt trammelled all his four legs, ſo that 
he can no Way (tir, lay his tail upon the wood, taking 
a very ſharp ſtrong knite made for that purpoſe, ſet the 
edge thereof as near as you can gueſs between the fourth 
and fifth joint, then with a large ſmith's hammer ſtrik- 
ing upon the back of the knite, cut the tail off, 

If you ſee any blood iſſue, you may know that the 
cord is not ſtrait enough, and therefore ſhould be 
drawn ftraiter; but if no blood follow, then it is well 
bound, 

When you have done this, take a red hot burnin 
iron, made of a round form, of the full compaſs > 
fleſh of the horſe's tail, that the bone thereof may not 
go through the hole; with this ſear the fleſh, till it be 
encruſted; and in the ſearing you will clearly ſee the 
end of the vein ſtart out like pap heads; but you muſt 
continue ſearing, till you ſee all that was moiſt, to be 
ſmooth, plain, and hard, ſo that the blood cannot break 
through the burning ; then you may unlooſe the cord, 
and after two or three days, when you perceive the fore 
begin to rot, do not fail to anoint it with freſh butter, 
or hog's Pp and turpentine, till it be healed. 

CURVET. Se Cox vr. 

CUT. To cut or geld a horſe, is to render 
him impotent, after which he is called a gelding, by 
way of diſtinction from a ſtone-horſe. 

ommonly your rouſſons, Ci. e. your ſtrong, thick- 
bodied Dutch horles) are ſtone-horſes, and not geld- 


ings. 

Tbe beſt way to cure a horſe biting and kicking, is to 

eld him. 

To CUT ru Rounp, or CUT rug Vorr, is to 
change the hand when a horſe works upon volts of one 
tread, ſo that dividing the volt in two, he turns and 
parts upon a right line to recommence another volt. 

In this fort of manage the riding maſters are wont :9 
cry, cut the round, | 

CUTTING, ox INTERFERING, is when the 
feet of a horſe interfere, or with the ſhoe one hoof beats 
off the ſkin from the paſtern joint of another toot. 
This is occaſioned by bad ſhoeing, wearineſs, weak- 
nels, or not knowing how to go, whereby the feet 
entangle. | 


ACE wn. |) Theſetwo fiſhes, as alſo 
H DARE | FISHING; 02 roach, are much of the 


ſame 


DAC 
fame kind, both in manner of feeding, cunning and good- 


neſs; and commonly in ſize. 

The haunts of dace are gravelly, ſandy, and clayey 
bottoms ; deep holes that are ſhaded ; water-lily leaves, 
and under the foam cauſed by an eddy : in hot weather 
they are to be found on the ſhallow, and are then beſt 
taken with an artificial fly, graſshoppers, or gentles, as 
hereafter diretted, 

Dace ſpawn about the latter end of March, and are 
in ſeaſon about three weeks after; they are not very 
good till about Michaelmas, and are beſt in February. 

Baits for dace, other than thoſe mentioned by War- 
TON, are the oak-worm, red-worm, brandling, gilt-tail, 
and indeed any worm bred on trees or buſhes, that is 
not too big tor his mouth: almoſt all kinds of flies and 
caterpillars. : 

Though dace are as often caught with a float as 
roach, yet they are not fo properly float fiſh ; for they 
are to be taken with an artificial gnat, or ant-fly, or in 
deed almoſt any other ſmall fly in its ſeaſon: but in the 
Thames, above Richmond, the largeſt are caught with a 
natural green dun graſshopper, and ſometimes with 
gentles ; with both which you are to fiſh, as with an ar- 
tificial fly; they are not to be come at till about Sep- 
tember, when the weeds begin to rot; but when you 
have found where they lie, which in a warm day is 
generally on the ſhallow, 'tis incredible what havock 

ou may make: pinch off the firſt joint of the graſs- 

opper's legs, put the point of the hook in at the head, 

and bring it out at the tail; and in this way of fiſhing 

= will catch chub, eſpecially if you throw upder the 
hs, * 

But this can be done only in a boat, for the manage- 
ment whereof be provided with a ſtaff, and a heavy 
ſtone faſtened to a ſtrong rope of four or five yards in 
length; faſten the rope to the head of the boat, which 
whether it be a punt or a wherry, 1s equally fit tor this 
purpoſe, and ſo drive down with the ſtream: when you 
come to a ſhallow, or other places where the ſiſh are 
likely to lie, drop the ſtone, and, ſtanding in the ſtern, 
throw right down the ſtream, and a little to the right 
and left : after trying about a quarter of an hour in a 

lace, with the ſtaff puſh the boat about five yards 

own, and ſo throw again, Uſe a common fly line 
about ten yards long, with a ſtrong fingle hair next the 
hook. - 0 

It is true, there is leſs certainty of catching in this 
way than with a float and ground bait; but to thoſe who 
hve near the banks of that delightful river, between 

mdſor and Iflewserth, and who can take advantage of 
a ſtill, warm, gloomy day; to ſuch it will afford much 
more diverſion than the ordinary inartificial method of 
fiſhing in the deeps for roach and dace. 

In fiſhing at bottom for roach and dace, uſe for 
ground-bait, bread ſoaked about an hour in water, and 
an equal quantity of bran; knead them to a tough con- 
ſiſtence, and make them up into balls, with a ſmall 
pebble in the middle, and throw theſe balls in, other- 
wiſe they will draw the fiſh beyond the reach of 
your line. ; Wt 

Fiſh for roach within fix, and for dace within three 


DAY 


| They will bite at any fly, but eſpecially at the ſtone 
caddis fly, or may fly, the latter end of April, and moſt 
part of May : it is an excellent bait, floating at top of 
the water: of which you may gather great quantities 
from the reeds and ſedge, by the water-lide : or from 
hawthorn buſhes, that grow near the bank of a fhallow 
gravel ſtream, upon which they greatly delight to hang: 
and alſo at — ct ot which the blacheſt are the beſt, 
found in mole-halls, June, Fuly, Auguſt, and September ; 
which you may preſerve for your ule, by putting them 
alive into a glaſs bottle, having firſt put into it ſome of 
the moiſt earth from whence you gathered them, with 
{ome of the roots of the graſs of the ſaid hillocks, and 
laying a clod of earth over the bottle: but if you would 
preſerve them above a month, put them into a large 
runnet, which has been firſt waſhed with water and 
honey on the inſide, and then you * preſerve them 
three months : but the beſt time to make uſe of them, 
is when they ſwarm, which 1s generally abour 
the latter end of July, and the beginning of 


Au of 

1 iis ſort of fiſh, in a warm day, rarely refuſes a fly 
at the top of the water; but remember when you 
fiſh under water for him, it is beſt to be 
within a handful, or ſometimes more, of the 
ground, 

But if you would find dace or dare in winter, then, 
about A/[-hollsw-tide, wherever you ſee heaths, or ſand 
2 plowing up, follow the plough, and you will 

nd a white worm, with a red head, as big as the top of 
a man's little finger, very foft ; that is nothing but the 
ſpawn of a beetle; gather thele, and put them into a 
vellel, with ſome of the carth from whence they were 
taken, and you may keep them all the winter for an ex- 


cellent bait. 


DAPPLE-BLACK, is a black horſe, that in his 
black ſkin or hair has ſpots and marks which are 
yet blacker, and more ſhining, than the reſt of the 

in. 6 
When bay horſes have marks of a dark bay, we call 


them dapple bays. 

DAY. ET. A net generally uſed for taking ſuch 
ſmall birds as play in the air, and will ſtoop either to 
Preys gig, or the like; as larks, linnets, buntings, &c. 

he time of the year for uſing this net, is from Aug 
to November; and the beſt time is very early in the 
morning : and it is to be obſerved, that the milder the 
air, and the brighter the ſun is, the better will be the 
ſport, and of longer continuance. The place where 
this net ſhould be laid, ought to be plain champagne, 
either on ſhort flubbles, green lays, or flat meadows, 
near corn fields, and ſomewhat remote from towns and 
villages : you muſt be ſure to let your net he cloſe to 
the — that the birds creep not out and make their 
elcape. | 

The faſhion of this net is deſctibed in Plate V. Fig. r, 
It is made of a fine packthread, with a ſmall meſh, not 
exceeding half an inch ſquare : it muſt be three ſathom 
long, and but one broad; the _— is like the crow net, 
and it muſt be verged about alter the ſame manner, 
with a ſmall but ftr cord, and the two ends ex- 


tended n two imall, 1 les, ſuitable to the 
| upo ong po . 


, 


Faſtened to the pole, Wi 


inches 


DAY 
breadth of the net, with four ſtakes, tail-ftrings, an 


drawing-lines. | | | 
This net is compoſed of two, which muſt be ex- 
aftly alike; and are to be laid oppoſite to each other, 
ſo even and cloſe, that -when they are drawn 
and pulled over, the fides muſt meet and touch 
each other. 25 
You muſt ſtake this net down with ſtrong ſtakes, 
very ſtiff on their lines, fo that you may with a nimble 
twitch caſt them to and fro at pleaſure ; then faſten 
your drawing-cords, or hard-lines (of which there 
muſt be a dozen at leaſt, and each two yards long) 
to the upper end of the foremoſt ſtaves: and fo 
extend them of ſuch a ſtraitnefs, that with a Hit- 
tle ſtrength they may raiſe up the nets, and caſt 
them over. | 
Your net being thus laid, place your gigs, or playing 
wantons, about twenty or thirty paces beyond, and as 
much on this fide your nets} theſe gigs muſt be faſt- 
ened to the tops of long poles, and turned into the 
wind, fo as they may play to make a noiſe therein. 
Theſe gigs are a fort of toys made of long gooſe-lea- 
thers, like ſhuttle-cocks, and with little ſmall tunnels 
of wood, running in broad and flat ſwan-quills, made 
round, like a fmall _ and ſo with longer ſtrings 
I, with any ſmall wind or air, 
move after ſuch manner, that birds will come in great 
flocks to play about them. 
When you have placed your gigs, then place your 
ſtale; which is a ſmall ſtake of wood, to prick down in 
the earth, having in it a mortice-hole, in which a ſmall, 
long and flender piece of wood, about two feet long, is 
faſtened, ſo as it may move up and down at leafote . 
and faſten to this longer ftick, a ſmall line, which run- 
ning through a hole in the aforelaid ſtick, and ſo com- 
ing up to the place where you are to fit, you may, 
by drawing the line up and down with your right hand, 
Taiſe up the longer ſtick from the ground, as you 
ice occaſion. | 
Faſten a live lark, or ſuch like bird, to this longer 
ſtick, which with the line making it to ſtir up and 
down by your pulling, will entice the birds to come to 
your net, | 
There is another ftale, or enticement, to draw on 
theſe birds, called a looking-glaſs; ( fee Article LARK) 
which is a round ſtake of wood, as big as a man's arm, 
made very ſharp at the end, to thruſt it into the ground: 
they make it very hollow in the upper part, above five 
fingers deep; into. which hollow they place a three 
{quare piece of wood, about a foot long, and each two 
7") lying upon the top of the ſtake, and go- 
ing with a foot in the hollowneſs: which faid foot muſt 
have a great knob at the top, and another at the bot- 


tom, with a deep flenderneſs between, to which ſlender- 


neſs you are to falten a {mall packthread, which run 

ning through a hole in the fide of the ſtake, mult come 
up to the place where you fit, The three-ſquare piece 
of wood which lies on the top of the ſtake, muſt be of 
ſuch a true poile and evenneſs, and the foot in the 
focket ſo ſmooth and round, that it may whirl and turn 


round upon the leaft touch; winding the 9 © Thus you may deceive a horſe upon any h 


DEC 
ſo many times about it, which being ſuddenly drawn 


and as ſuddenly let go, will keep the engine in a con- 
ſtant round motion: then faſten with glue, upon the 
uppermoſt flat ſquares of the three-ſquare piece, about 
twenty {mall pieces of looking-glafs, and you all the 
ſquare wood between them, of a light and lively red; 
which in the continual motion will give fuch a reflec- 
tion, that the birds will play about to admiration until 
they are taken. 

Both this and the other ſtale, are to be placed in the 
midſt between the two nets, about two or three feet 
diſtance from each other; ſo that in the falling ot the 
nets, the cords may not touch or annoy them : neither 
muſt they ſtand one before or after another, the glaſs 
being kept in a continual motion, and the bird very 
often fluttering. Having placed your net in this man- 
ner, as alſo your gigs and tales, go to the further end 
of your long drawing lines and ftale-lines, and having 
placed yourlelf, lay the main drawing line acrofs your 
thigh, and with your left, pull the ſtale- line to ſhew the 
birds; and when you perceive them to play near and 
about your nets and ſtales, then pull the net over with 
both hands with a quick, but not too haſty, motion; tor 
otherwiſe your ſport will be ſpoiled. 

You mult always remember to lay behind you, 
where you fit, all the ſpare inſtruments and imple- 
ments to be uſed; as the ſtakes, poles, line, pack- 
thread, knitting-pin, and needle, your bag with ſtales, 
a mallet to — in the ſtakes upon occaſion: and, 
laſtly, be ſure that the firſt halt dozen of birds you take, 
be kept alive for ſtales; for you muſt not be unprovided 
therewith upon any account, 

Having thus treated of the day-net, (the ſame being 
commonly uſed by all birdmen) I ſhall. give the ex- 

lanation of the ſeveral parts by letters, as exhibited, 
Plate V. Fig. 1. 

A, ſhews the bodies of the main net, and how they 
ought to be laid. B, the tail-lines, or the hinder 
lines, ſtaked to the ground. C, the fore- lines, ſtaked 
alſo to the ground. D, the knitting-needle. E, the 
bird-ſtale. F, the looking-glaſs ſtale. G. the line 
which draws the bird-ſtale. H, the line that draws 
the glaſs-ſtale. I, the drawing double lines of the 
net which pulls them over. K, the ſtakes which ſtake 
down the four nether points of the net, and the two 
tail-lines. L, the ſtakes that ſtake down the fore- 
lines. M, the ſingle line, with the wooden button to 
pull the net over with, N, the ftake that ſtaketh down 
the ſingle line, and where the man ſhould fit. 
O, the wooden mallet. P, the hatchet : and Q. 


the pig. 5 

DECEIVE ; a horle is ſaid to be deceived, upon a 
demivolt of one or two treads : when working (tor in- 
ſtance) to the right, and not having yet ſiniſhed above 
halt the demivolt, he is preſſed one time or motion for- 
wards, with the inner legs, and then is put to a reprize 
upon the left, in the fame cadence with which he be- 
gun; and thus he regains the place where the demi- 
_ had been begun to the right, and works to the 
left. 


and. 
DECO. 


DEF 


DECOY-BIRD, a bird made uſe of to call others of 
the ſame ſpecies to them : they are uſually kept in a 
cage, and from thence decoy birds into the nets or ſnares 
prepared for them. | 
he hen partridge is the bird chiefly made uſe of in 
France for this purpoſe, which is placed at the end of 
balks, or ridges, where they ſpread their nets to draw in 
the cock that hears her. 

DECOY-DUCK, a duck that flies abroad, and lights 
into company of wild ones; and being become 
acquainted with them, by her allurements, the 
draws them into the decoy-place where they become 
a . 
JECOY-POND, a place made on purpoſe, by the 
means of which great numbers ot ducks, teal, &c. are 
drawn into a ſnare; and that by the ſubtilty of 
a few of their own kind, which, from the egg, 
are trained up to come to hand for the fame pur- 

e. 
rh manner of doing it, and the making the decoy 
pond, with the ſeveral apartments belonging to it, re- 
quire a long diſcourſe ; but indeed no particular rules 
and directions can be given therein, as being variouſly 
made, according to the fituation of the place, which 
muſt be conſidered : ſa that ſuch perſons who would 
make one, would do beſt to view ſome that are already 


made : they are frequent in divers parts of the king- 
dom, but eſpecially in Lincolnſhire, Cambridgeſhire, and 
ſuch fenny countries; for the nd mu moiſt, 


mooriſh, and fenny, with the conveniency, if poſſible, of 
a river running through or by it. 
I ſhall therefore only ſay, that the place where thoſe 
ducks entice them, muſt not be very broad, but 
ſet thick on both ſides with ofiers, and there muſt be 
nets at the top, and entrance, to be let down by the 
man who is to attend it, and who, when he ſees the 
ducks all entered in, draweth the net, by which means 


= are taken, | 

nd great caution is fo be uſed, that the nets are not 
let down till all the ducks are within the limits of the 
nets; for if any ſhould eſcape, it would be very preju- 
dicial, for ſuch a duck, or ducks, would be ſhy, and 
ſcarcely be drawn into the like ſnare again, which 
would occaſion others in the 8 to be thy 
too, and the decoy would be much prejudiced thereby. 

DEAFNESS. The cuſtom of cutting away the 
hair out of horſes' ears in order to make them look 
better, ſubjefts them to cold, and is frequently the cauſe 
of deafneſs for a time. 

— a wild beaſt of the foreſt. Se Stag and! 

ART, 

DEER-HAYES, engines, or large nets, made of 
cords, to catch deer in. 

DEER-NECKS IN Horsss. SeeNecks, 

DEFAULT, a term in hunting, when the hounds 
have loſt their prey in their chaſe. 

The chief conſiderations at default are, how long 
the hare has been on foot, and how far the hounds 
make it good ? If ſhe has not been run half her time 
(as near as judgment can be made) the huntſman muſt 
try expeditiouſly a wide circle, changing his dogs hard 


* 


in trying eir- 


and quick on the highways, and fo 


DEF 


cle within circle, till he returns to the place the dogs 
threw up at. On the other hand, if ſhe has been drove 
hard three parts of her time, or is near dead run, ſhe 
will only leap off a tew rods, and guat, until one or 
other of the . we jumps upon her. "Therefore, in ſuch 
caſe the hunt{man needs only to try a {mall circle, not 
nimble, but flow and fure, with great caution and care, 
for the compaſs being ſo little, he has no occaſion to 
draw fo haſty about as it twice as large. 

Take heed of talking too loud to the hounds, as 
there are dogs of ſhy, fearful tempers, that will ſcarce 
bear ſpeaking to. Give me a dog ol patience and good 
temper, that does not hunt becauſe it is his buſineſs, 
but loves it naturally; one with a moderate voice and 
clear, that ſpeaks to an old hound at delault, quick, 
but not noiſy, and cheriſhes him nimbly, very otten, and 
in a tone that enforces life and courage, and compels 
him to ſtop perpetually. ; 

Beware unhaunted ground, the inconvenieney at- 
tending it will be too apparent ; avoid hkewile the 
— fault of leaving the recovery to endeavour 
to ick; it is not the huntſman's buſineſs, but 
the company in the field; therefore he ſhould not 
_— attempt it. For whilſt he is moping 

, the dogs throw up, not one in twenty has his 
nole to the ground. If it happens to be a long dead 
default, pay ſome regard, huntimen, tothe tender-noſed 
babbling dog you diſregard in the morning; the deli- 
cacy of his noſtrils may be ſuſceptible ot the ſcent a 
long time later than a ſtauncher hound. You have 
ſaid fuch and ſuch a dog deſerves hanging, he will 

n at nothing at all, ſay you; but beware, my friend, 
if it is not the contrary, and owing to his ſuperior ex- 
cellence of ſcenting : 2 a hare that relieved at twelve 
at night, the tender hound you condemn will challenge 
cheerily next morning, and in the preſent diſheartening 
caſe, it he does but -gpen, it may encourage ſome 
ſtauncher hound to ruff in and ſtoop ; which, after a 
long tedious default, he would not otherwiſe do. 
Huntſmen diſtreſſed, to make their try and ſtoop 
(when it has been found which way the hare has baulked 
them) have w an old hound's ears ſo cleverly, he 
has roared as if he had kit upon a burniag ſcent, 
which has invxed the pack together, and given 
them ſuch ſpirits, every dog has ſtooped and tried it. 

On recovery, judgment may made trom the 
time the hare has run, and time ſhe has gu, bow long 
ſhe may be likely to ſtand ; the buntſman is never to 

git the default whilſt day-light and weather permit ; 
it the hare is not killed or taken up, there is no good rea- 
ſon why it is not hit off, and it thould be a ftanding 
maxim, that it is ever as caly to recover a loſt hare as to 
ſtart a freſh one. 

By a long qual, after a moderate hunt, a hare often 
becomes Rig, theretore the hunters ſhould preſs in 
upon the dogs, eſpecially in covert; many hares are 
eat up by the hounds for want of forming ſome ſuch 
judgment, and then the fimple huntſman damns aud 
{wears at the dogs; whereas his own deſert thould be 
a cudgel tor his ſtupidity, the hound being entitled to 
— > "= they hum; ut is the chief reward of their 


P There 


* merit. 
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much talked of, and leſs underſtood, that the longer a 
hare has been hunted, the weaker the ſcent grows, I 
never found ſuch an alteration, and if any judgment is 
allowed to be made from the behaviour of the hounds, 
the old ſtaunch dogs will be found to rate on, towards the 
concluſion of the hunt, with additional vigour, not from 
decay of ſcent, bur the contrary ; whence they become, 
every inch they go, more ſenſible of their near ap- 
proach to the hare, than all the hunters in the field. 

- But ſhould it be maintained, the ſmell does really 
decreaſe, the more a hare is preſſed, what can it be 
owing to? To lay it down as fact, without offering 
fome reaſon, is certainly a very arbitrary determina- 
tion, Is it becanle ſhe is run out of wind? If that is 
allowed, caſuiſts, who maintain hounds hunt the foot, 
muſt give up the argument. For what reaſon can be 
aſſigned why a hare's feet, immediately before her 


death, do not leave as ſtrong and equal ſcent as at 
ſtarting. | 
Hares, or other creatures, hard run, perform their 


inſpiration and expiration very quick, at leaſt ſix times 
in proportion for once they otherwiſe would, if cool 
and not urged. Now, if fix expirations, under ſevere 
purſuit, are equal to one, when a bare 1s juſt ſtarted, 
what difference can there be in the ſcent ? 

It may be alledged, the ſcent lies ſtronger at the firſt, 
becauſe it makes its return from a full ſtomach, or that 
at ſtarting the lungs having not ſuffered much from 
diſtention, ſhe breathes free, which running low to the 
earth, ' intermixes better with the herbage. On the 
other hand, that a hare long hunted runs high, and of 
courſe emits her breath farther off from the ſurface, 
therefore more liable to be ſooner ſeparated, and over- 
come by wind and air. | | | 

To the firſt part I anſwer, the faſter a hare runs, the 
longer ſhe ſtretches; and the lower ſhe lies to the 

round, the farther the hounds are behind; and her 
— (though expired ever ſo free) remains a long 
time, in proportion to the diſtance betore the dogs come 
up to enjoy it, | 

In the ſecond place, the hard-hunted hare makes her 


ſtretches ſhorter, which brings her body naturally more 
_ upright and high from the ſurface, and the ſcent here- 


by is more liable to be ſooner overcome by wind and 


weather, But then as ſhe breathes quick in proportion, 


and ſhortens her pace in a ſenſible degree, the hounds, 


ſo much as ſhe ſhortens, ſo much do they haſten, be- | 
ing drawn on by increaſing ſcent, even until madam 


feels them at her heels. | 

Another reaſon, more natural and eaſy than either 
of the aforeſaid, why a hare, towards the end of the 
hunt, is often diteul to be killed, is, that if ſhe holds 
her circuit, ſhe confines her works in a much ſhorter 
compaſs, doubles here and there over and over ; ſhifts, 
redoubles, and tries all places for reſt and ſecurity, | 
making a great deal of foiling in a little ſpace, which 


variety of equal ſcent puzzles the dogs exceedingly. 


DEMI-VOLT. Se Vorr. 

DESULTOR.- A vaulter or leaper, who, leadin 
one horle by the bridle, aud riding another, — 
ſrom the back of one to the other, as the ancient cuſtom 


DIA 


There is another prevailing notion, very vulgar, was after they had run ſeveral courſes or heats, This 


practice required great dexterity, being performed be- 
fore the uſe of either ſaddles or itirrups. The cuſtom 
was praftiſed in the army, when neceſſity required it; 
but chiefly among the Numadians, who always carried 
two horſes, at leaſt, with them for that purpoſe, 
changing them as they tired. The Huffars have ſtil} 
ſome remains of it; and we now ſee the moſt dexter- 
ous feats of this kind, that, perhaps were ever known 
in any age or nation, performed by our countrymen, 
Mr. AsTLey, Mr. Hucnes, Sr. 

DEVUIDER, a term in the academies, applied to 
a horſe, that in working upon volts, makes his ſhoul- 
ders go too faſt for the croup to follow; ſo that inſtead 
of going upon two treads, as he ought, he endeavours 
to go only upon one: which comes from the reſiſtance 


he makes in defending againſt the heels, or from the 


fault of the horſeman, that 1s too haſty with his hand, 
See HASTEN. IU 

DIABETES, or involuntary diſcharge of urine, 

A diabetes is, when a horſe piſſes thin and pale 
urine, and that frequently, and in greater quanti 
than is proportioned to what he drinks; if this diſeaſe 
continues, it ſoon proves fatal; and, indeed, it is 
rarely cured ; for the horſe ſoon loſes his fleſh, his a 
petite decreaſes, his — fails, and death f. ail, 
enſues. It may be noted, that ſome young horſes, 
when they are backed, piſs themſelves through fear, 
and paſs a great quantity; but in this caſe, gentle uſage 
is all that is requiſite. 

If a cure is attempted, (which ſometimes is ſucceſs 
ful in young horſes) let the food be dry, and ſuch as 
requires the leaſt water; as meſhes, and corn ſprinkled 
with water: and what little hay is given ſhould be of 
the beſt ſort, and given often in mall quantities, well 
ſprinkled with water. | 

Make freſh l:me-water three times a day: as ſoon as 
it clears, and before it cools, give a quart of the clear 
water each time, and every night and morning give the 
following : | 

Take of Peruvian bark, finely powdered, an ounces- 
and an half; roach allum, half an ounce; treacle 
enough to make a ball. | | 

If theſe do not ſucceed, give a quart of allum poſſet, 
three times a day, inſtead ot lime water. | 


i 


Lime-Iater. 


Take of quick-lime, that is light and but lately 
burnt, one pound ; — it into an earthen veſſel, and 
pour upon it two gallons of water; let them ſtand until 
the lime is ſettled, then the clear water may be poured 
off, and muſt be kept well corked in bottles, if not 
immediately uſed. , | 


Alum- Peffet. 


Take. a pint of milk, and two drachms of alum 
finely powdered ; boil them together, until the curd is 
well feparated ; then pour off the thin liquor, which is 
called whey, or poflet. 

Any other aſtringents, except alum, ſhould = be 

- reely 
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freely uſed ; for by making the body coſtive, they in- 
creaſe the diſcharge by urine, 7 

DIAPHRAGM. S.. Przura. 

DIET OF HORSES muſt of courſe depend on the 
produce and circumſtances of the different countries. 

he horſe, although univerſally a graniverous animal, 
yet varies in a degree, from the general rule of his na- 
ture, in ſome countries: amongſt the Tartars, and other 
inhabitants of the frozen regions of the north, he is ſaid 
to be fed during the winter ſeaſon upon fiſh. 
The natural food of the horſe is the ſimple herbage 
of the field, graſs, and on that alone he can be con- 
ſtantly kept in the higheſt ſtate of health and vigour, ſo 
long as he ſhall & be required to labour; and whilſt 
he is employed in labour, graſs in ſome form, either 
dried or green, ſeems abſolutely neceſſary to his main- 
tenance in a healthy ſtate. Hay, ſtraw, and corn of 
the various kinds, have been from the earlieſt times the 
common food of horſes z but in England, and indeed 
France and G „during latter periods eſpecially, 
they have rejetted all other ſpecies of horſe corn, from 
a well grounded preference in tavour of oats and beans, 
the latter for draught-horſes chiefly, or as ſubſtantia] 
auxjharies to the oats: oats imparting as ſtrong a nou- 
riſhment as the conſtitution of the horſe will properly 
bear, are at the ſame time of an obſterſive and cleanſing 
nature, and are, moreover, the beſt and cheapeſt in- 
door fattening for almoſt all animals. 

The ſpecies of corn uſually given to horſes in many 
countries is barley, and the bulky — ſtraw; 
both which, in warm climes, are ſaid to be nearly equal 
in nutriment to our hay and oats, With us, barley is 
apt to ſcour horſes and make their ſtale red like blood. 

heat is often given to the horſes of the great upon the 
continent; and it is ſaid, when PIII of Spain was in 
this country, his jennets were fed upon wheat during 
a time of ſcarcity, which gave umbrage to the people. 
There ſeems to exiſt no perceptible difference of 
quality between the white and the black oat, being 
equal in weight and thinneſs of ſhell : thoſe, and their 
being ſhort, plump, and free from tail, are their well. 
known criterions of goodneſs; it- is equally well 


| known, they ſhould be ſome months old when uſed. 


New beans are improper tor horſes, ſwelling in their 
maw, and griping them in a very dangerous manner. 
The remedy is to dry them on a kiln, Old beans 
ſhould be ſplit, and given either with bran or chaff, 
Cart-horſes have been near ſeven years fed upon beans, 
without finding any detrimental effe& therefrom ; but 
the horſes laboured exceſſive hard. Beans contain 
more ſolid nutriment than oats, but of a leſs ſalubri 
ous nature. | | 

Grains conſtantly uſed, looſen a horſe, and impove- 
riſh his blood; bran ſcours and weakens the entrails ; 
both of them are good occaſional dietetic alteratives. 

Carrots are ſaid to purify and ſweeten the blood, to 
amend the wind, and to repleniſh atter the waſtings 
occaſioned by diſeaſe, or inordinate labour. Some 
have been accuſtomed to uſe them for years, in all 
torms, and to all deſcriptions of horſes. They are 


either given in ſpring and autumn, to high-fed horſcs, 


as a change of dict, at the rate of one feed per day, in 
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lieu of a feed of corn, or as full ſubſiſtence to others. 
They ought to be waſhed clean, and, if large, cut 
into flat and ſizeable pieces. They are occaſionally to 
be purchaſed in the London markets, at a price ſuffi- 
ciently moderate for horſe food, perhaps at ten pence 


per buſhel. The quantity for a feed is from halt a peck 
to a peck. : 
The orderly periods of feeding with corn, in this 


country, are morning, noon, and nicht; the quantities 
each time either a quarter, or halt a peck, with, or 
without, about two handfuls of beans, according to the 
horſe's ſtate of body. Much greater care than is com- 
mon, ought to be had to fiſting the oats clean from duſt, 
and dung of mice. Water ſhould be allowed without 
fail twice a day How well ſoever a horſe may ſhift 
with little or no water, whilſt abroad and feeding upon 
ſucculent meat, it is indiſpenſible to him in the ſtable; 
and ofttimes much miſchief enſues from its being with. 
held : coſtiveneſs, inflammation, gripes, and the vari- 
ous conſequent morbid derivatives ; perpetual longing, 
and the danger of exceſs upon every pon, 

The well-known uſe of hay is to dilate the body of 
the horſe, to ſatisfy his appetite with bulk and quantity, 
as corn does with compact and folid nutriment. Eng. 
liſh hay, the beſt in the world, it is true, contains 

reat nouriſhment, and will keep a horſe, and even 
at him; but he is unable to » Me upon hay alone, 
and BRACKEN obſerves, that it injures the fight of 
horſes to keep them fo, in particular it ſuddenly taken 
from good keep and full feeding, Hard upland hay is 
the proper kind for nags and coach-horſes, and it ought 
to be of fine colour, fragrant ſmell, and full of flower. 
Clover hay, and that ol the artificial graſſes in general, 
from its groſſneſs, is appropriate to cart-horſes. With- 
out attempting to aſcertain the preciſe quantity, it ma 
be ſaid, that hay ſhould be given as olten as a horſe 
has a keen appetite for it ; but great care ſhould be 
taken, that ſo much be never allowed at once, that he 
leave, and blow upon it. There lies the ſecret, even 
in tatting animals to profit ; a thing not ſo often done 
as ſuppoſed. At night a conſiderable quantity of hay 1s 
left in the rack, abſolutely neceſſary, no doubt, to 
hard-working gorſes, whoſe moſt leiſure time for teed- 
ing is the night ; of the propriety of the meaſure, for 
horſes kept in a ſtate of luxury. 

« Faſting is nature's ſcavenger, 

The ancients, according to Xexornon, fed their 
horſes but twice a day ; the modern Turks, Arabians, 
and Moors, feed only once with corn, that is, barley; 
or as ſome aſſert, only once in twenty-four hours, 
when they allow three or tour pounds of barley, feed- 
ing in the interval with ſtraw, but very little hay, 
which in thoſe countrics is hard to be procured, Ca- 
MERARIUS, who really ſeems to have deſerved to ride 
a good horſe, from his liberal manner of feeding, di- 
rekts ſix double pugils, or handfuls of oats, or barley, 
to be adminiſtered three times a day, the laſt, or aight- 
feed, to be ſomewhat the largeſt. This may be eſti- 
mated at about a peck aud a half per day. His daily 
routine of diet is ths following. | 

ble in the morning, give a teed of corn, but no hay, 


At nine o'clock give him a lock of well-dufteds hay, 
P2 | which 
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t frit going to ſta- 
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fees 
to drink again, At night offer him water previous to 


cuſtom to give to cart horſes, | 


and anointing the eye-lids twice a day, with a compo- 


are ſo large as to cover the bars, and prevent the true 


— co ee SEO" 


| 
N 
| 
(| 


ſtraps, in order to keep the tail tight, to hinder it from 


tual remedy, it the horſe will endure it. | 
DOGS; a dog is a domeſtic animal, made uſe of for | 


- DOG 


which being eaten, water the horſe : leave a farther ' 
ſupply of hay, and return at twelve to give the noon- 
| of corn. At three give more hay, and ſuffer him 


his laſt meal. VeGeTIVs and BLUNDEVILLE adviſe 
to feed a horle in ſmall portions at a time, particularly 
with the coarſe and rough garbage, which it is the 
eſt, by filling them- 
ſelves too ſuddenly and greedily, digeſtion be unped- 
ed, and ſurfeit enſue. uredly, we have little fault 
to find with the old writers in this important reſpett. 

DIGGING a BADGER, is diſlodging or raifing 
him out of the earth, 

DIMNESS or SIGHT, a diſorder in horſes, pro- 
ceeding from blood-ſhotten eyes. If the ball of the 
eye be ſound, the cure is effected by the horſe 
warm, with a hood of linen cloth fitted to his head, 


ſition of ſugar-candy, honey, and white role-water. In 
two or three days the eyes will be well again; after 
which, the creature ſhould be blooded, In this diſor- 
der you ought by no means to clip or meddle with the, 
bladders on any part of the eye. 

DISARMING THE Lies or A Hogsx, is the pre- 
venting them from taking off the true preſſure or uppur 
of the mouth, when they happen to be ſo large as to 
cover the bars. 

DIS AKM; to difarm the lips of a horſe, is to keep 
them ſubject, and out from above the bars, when they 


preſſure, or appui of the mouth, by bearing up the bitt, 
and ſo hindering the horſe from feeling the of it 
upon the bars. £55 2 

Give your horſe a bitt with a cannon croup or cuf, 
which will diſarm his lips; or elſe put the olives upon 
him, which will have the ſame effect. 

To DISGORGE, is to diſcuſs, or diſperſe an inflam- 
mation or ſwelling. Hence they fay, , 

Your horſe's legs are gorged, or ſwelled; you muſt 
walk him out to diſgorge them. | 

DISUNITE : a horſe is ſaid to diſunite, that drags 
his haunches, that gallops falſe, or upon an ill foot. See 
GALLOP FALSE. | 4 


DOCK, (or Troufſequeve) is a large caſe of leather, 


as long as the dock of a horſe's tail, which ſerves as a 
cover to the tail of leaping horſes; and is made faſt b 

ſtraps to the crupper, having leather thongs that paſs 
between the thighs, and along the flanks to the ſaddle- 


whitking about, to make the horſe appear broader at 


the crou 


DOCK. (with Hunters) the fleſhy part of a boar's | 


chine, between the middle and the buttock ; alſo, the 
ſtump of a beaſt's tail. & 
DOCKING HORSES. Se CURTAI1LING. 
DOCK-PIECE or a Hokss, ſhould be large and 
full, rather than too ſmall: if a horſe gall beneath the 
dock, greaſe the part every day, and waſh it with ſalt and 
water, or good brandy, but the latter is the moſt effec- 


the guard of a houle, and for hunting : the dog is the 


DOG 


ſymbol of fidelity, and amongſt all irrational animals, 
may deſervedly claim a moſt particular preference, both 
for their love and ſervices to mankind; ufing humilia- 
tions and proftrations, as the only means to pacify 
their angry maſters who beat them, and turn revenge 
aſter beating into a more fervent love. 

The dog is the only animal whoſe fidelity is unſhaken; 
almoſt the only one who knows name, and anſwers ta 
the domeſtic call ; the only one that, when he miſſes 
his maſter, exprefſes his faſs by his complaints; and 
almoſt the only one who can readily find his way 
home, after he has been carried to a diftant place. 
Theſe uſeful creatures guard our houſes, gardens, and 
cattle, with ſpirit and vigilance. By their help we are 
enabled to take not only beaſts, but birds; and to pur- 
ſue game both over land and through the waters. The 
dog, of all animals, is the moſt ſuſceptible of change in 
its form; the varieties of this quadruped being too man 
for even the moſt careful er to mention; ea 
will mix with the other, conlequently varieties are 
produced ſtill more unlike the original Rock, The 
climate, the tood, and the education, continue to make 
ſtrong impreſſions upon this animal, and produce alter- 
ations in its ſhape, colour, hair, and fize; and in every 
thing but its nature. The ſame dog carried from one 
climate to another ſeems to become a different animal; 
and different breeds appear to be as much ſeparated as 
any two animals the moſt diſtintt in nature. In ſbort, 
they arc in every thing different, except the conformation 
of their internal parts, and that it is which diſtinguiſhes 
the ſpecies, and keeps them diſtintt from all others. 

Dr. Caius, a phyſician in Queen ;ELIZABETH'S 


reign, has given the following ſyſtematical arrangement. 
of Bratiſh gs. | F003 00519 1097 41 
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III. Mongrels. II. Farm dogs. 


As 


DOG 


As there is no country in the world where there is 
not plenty of dogs, ſo no animals can boaſt of a greater 
variety, both in kind and ſhape; ſome being for buck, 


others for bear, bull, boar, and ſome for the hare, 
coney, and _—_— while others are for other ules, 
according to their various natures, properties, and 
kinds; neither are the uſes and kinds of them ſo 
eneral, but their bringing up is alſo as cafy, there 
being no great regard to be had as to their food, for 
they will eat any thing but the fleſh of their own 
ſpecies, which cannot be fo dreſſed by the art of man, 
but they will find it out by their lling, and fo 
avoid it. 

Becauſe ſome authors ſeem to lay a ſtreſs upon the 
colour of dogs, we ſhall inſert in as ſhort a manner as 

ſſible what they ſay, and begin with the white co- 
— dogs; which for the moſt part are not good to 
run after all forts of beaſts, but are excellent for the 
itag, eſpecially if they be all over white; that is, 

upped without any ſpot upon them: and experience 
has taught people to put a value upon ſuch — by 
reaſon of the natural inſtinct they have to perform 
every thing well they are defigned for before curious 
hunters, having admirable noſes, and very good at 
ſtratagems : in ſhort, theſe dogs are valued becauſe they 
are naturally leſs ſubject to diſeaſes than others, by rea- 
ſon of the predominancy of phlegm in them, which 
gives them a good temperament of body. 

A black hound is not to be deſpiſed, eſpecially it 
marked with white, and not red Ipots; ſeeing this 
whiteneſs proceeds from a phlegmatie conſtitution, 
which hinders him from forgetting the leſſon he is 
taught, and makes him obedient ; whereas that 
have red ſpots, are for the moſt part very fiery, and 
hard to be managed, by reaſon of the bilious humour 
that prevails, and caufes this irregularity within them: 
and therefore a black dog with white ſpots is valuable, 
being uſually hardy enough, will hunt well, is ſtrong 
and Iwift, and holds out a long time: he will not for. 
fake the chaſe, and when you are beating the water for 
{port, he will not be frightened at it: and laſtly, he is 

e more eſteemed, becauſe thoſe diſtempers incident to 

, ſeldom befall him. 
here are ſome grey coloured dogs that are good, and 
others you ought not to meddle with ; that is, mongrels, 
which come from a hound-bitch that has been lined by 
a of another kind, or from a bitch of another kind 
that has been lined by a hound : hounds cannot be good 
if they do not entirely retain the nature that is peculiar 
to them; and when they do, grey dogs are to be co- 
veted, becauſe they are cunning, never faulter, and 
grow not diſcouraged in the queſt, "Tis true, their 
ſenſe of ſmelling is not ſo exquiſite as that of thoſe be- 
fore mentioned, but they have other qualities which 
make amends for it; for they are indetatigable in hunt- 
ing, being of a robuſter nature than others, and heat 
and cold, which they fear not, is alike to them. . 

Yellow dogs, are thoſe which have red hairs inclining 
to brown; and as choler is the moſt predominant hu- 
mour- in this animal, ſo he is found to be of a giddy 
nature, and impatient, when the beaſt he follows makes 
turns, ſeeing he ſtill runs forward to find him, which 


DOG 


is a great fault; and therefore they are ſeldom made 
uſe of to hunt any other than the wolf, or fuch black 
beaſts as are — inclined to turnings; they are too 
ſwift, open but very little, eſpecially in very hot 
weather; they are naturally impatient, and therefore 
hard to be taught, as they are uncaſy under correction. 
They are more ſubject to diſeaſes than other dogs, by 
realon of that over fiercenelſs of temper, which makes 
them hunt beyond their ſtrength. - 

As to the proportions, ſizes, and features of dogs, 
Mr. Liotgx ſays, the large, tall, and big hounds, 
called and known by the name of the deep-mouthed, 
or ſouthern-hound, are heavy and flow, and fit for 
wood-lands, and hilly countries; they are of deep 
mouth, and ſwitt {penders: they are generally lighter 
behind than betore, with thick ſhort legs, aud are ge- 
nerally great of body and head, and are moſt proper tor 
luch as delight to follow them on foot at ſtop-hupting, 
as ſome call it; but by moſt is termed hunting under 
the pole: that is, they are brought to that exattneſs of 
command, that in the hotteſt ſcent, and fulleſt chaſe, 
it one but ſtep betore them, or hollow, or but hold up 
or throw before them the hunting pole, they will ſtop 
in an inſtant, and hunt in full cry after you, at your 
own pace, until you give them encouragement 
word of command ; which much adds to the length of 
the ſport, and pleaſure of the hunters, ſo that a courſe 
oftentimes laſteth five or fix hours. 

* to the deep-mouthed, or ſouthern- hound, 
are the long and ſlender hounds, called the fleet, or 
northern-hounds ; which are very ſwift, as not being of 
ſo heavy a body, nor having ſuch large cars: theſe will 
exeteiſe your horſes, and try their firength; they are 
proper for open, level, and champagne countries, 
where they may run in view, and full ſpeed; for they 
hunt more by the eye than by the noſe, and will run 
down a hare in an hour, and ſometimes ſooner: but 
the tox will exerciſe them longer and better. | 

Between theſe two extremes, there are a middle fort 
of dogs, which partake of both their qualities as to 
ſtrength and ſwiftneſs, in a reaſonable proportion: they 
are generally bred by croſſing the ſtrains, and are ex- 
cellent in tuch countries as are mixed, viz. ſome 
mountains, ſome incloſures, ſame plains, and ſome 
woodlands; for they will go through thick and thin, 
neither need they be helped over hedges, as the huntl- 
men are often torced to do by others. | 

A true, right ſhaped, deep-mouthed hound, ſhould 
have a round, thick head, wide noſtrils, open and 
riſing up wars, his ears long and thin, hanging lower 
than his chops ; the fleeces of his upper lip ſhould be 
longer than thole of his nether chops, the chine of his 
back great and thick, firaight and long, and rather 
bending out than inclining iu: his thighs well trufled, 
his hauncbes large, his fillets round and large, his tail 
or ſtern ſtrong ſet on, waxing taperwiſe towards the 
top, bis hair under his belly rough and long, his cars 
large and lean, his feet dry and hard, with ſtrong 


claus and high knuckles: in the whole, he ought to 


be of fo juſt a ſymmetry, that when he ſtands level, 
you may diſcern which is higheſt, his tore or hinder 


parts. Far 


dent to 
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For the northern, or fleet-hound, his head and 
nole ought to be flender and longer, his back broad, 
his belly gaunt, his joints long, and his ears thicker 
and ſhorter ; in a word, he is in all parts ſlighter made, 
and framed after the mould of a grey-hound. 

By croſſing thoſe breeds, as before obſerved, you may 
bring your kennel to ſuch a compoſition as you think fit, 
every man's fancy being to be preferred; and it is a 
well known ſaying, 


| Fe many men, Fa many minds ; 
| Se many hounds, fo many kinds. 
Though I ſhall refer the reader to the diſeaſes inci- | 


gs, under their reſpective heads; their being 
bitten or ſtung by ſome venomous creatures, and others 
not being eaſily reducible to an article by itſelf, it ſhall 
be added here: As when they are ſtung by ſome adder, 
or other inſect of that nature, you muſt take an handtul 
of the herb of croſs-wort, gentian, and as much rue, 
the ſame of Spaniſh pepper, thin broth, ends of 
broom and mint, of all an equal quantity ; when that 
1s done, take ſome white-wine, and make a decottion of 
the whole, letting it boil for an hour in a pot: then 
{train the whole, into which put an ounce of diſſolved 
treacle, and let the d 
waſh the bite therewith : if a dog is bitten by a fox, 
anoint it with oil wherein you have boiled ſame rue and 
worms. 


To cure the Bites and Stings of venomous Creatures. 


If dogs, Cc. are bitten by any venomous creatures, 
as ſnakes, adders, Cc. ſqueeze out the blood, and waſh 
the uu with ſalt and urine; then lay a plaiſter to it, 
made of calamint pounded in a mortar with turpentine 
and yellow wax, till it come to a ſalve. If you give 
your dog ſome juice of calamint to drink in milk, it 
will be good; or an ounce of treacle diſſol ved in ſome 
ſweet wine. For more fee VENOMOUS BITES. 


Rules to be obſerved for tei ping Dogs in Health, 


As pointers and ſpaniels, when good of their kind 
and well broken, are very valuable to a ſportſman, it is 
worth while to take ſome care to prelerve them in 
health. This very much depends on their diet and 
lodging; frequent cleaning their kennels, and giving 
them treth ſtraw to lie on is very neceſſary; or in ſum- 
mer time, deal ſhavings inſtead of ſtraw, or ſand in hot 
weather will check the breeding of fleas. It you rub 
your dog with chalk, and bruſh and comb him once or 
twice a week, he will thrive much the better; the chalk 
will clear his ſkin from all greaſineſs, and he will be 
the leſs liable to be mangy. A dog is of a very hot 
nature: he ſhould therefore never be without clean 
water by him, that he may drink when he is thirſty. 
In regard to their food, carrion is by no means proper 
for them, It muſt hurt their ſenſe of ſmelling, on 
which the excellence of theſe dogs greatly depends. 
Barley meal, the droſs of whicat-flcur, or both mixed 
together, with broth or ſkim'd milk, is very proper food. 
For change, a ſmall quantity of greaves from which 

the tallow is preiſed by the chandlers, mixed with their 


ſwallow it, and obſerve how to | 
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flour; or ſheep's feet well baked or boiled, are a very 
diet, and when you indulge them with fleſh it 

ould always be boiled. In the ſeaſon of hunting 
our dogs, it is proper to feed them in the evening be- 
ore, and give them nothing m the morning you take 
them out, except a little milk. If you ſtop for your 
own refreſhment in the day, you ſhould alſo retreth 
our dogs with a little milk and bread. It has already 
n obſerved, that dogs are of a hot conſhtution ; the 
eateſt relief to them in the ſummer is twitch . or 
— graſs, which is the ſame thing. You ſhould there- 
ps you can turn them into 


tore plant ſome of it in a 
feed freely on it, be cured 


every morning ; they wil 


| of the ficknels they are ſubjett to, and preſerved from 


any extraordinary heat of the blood : but unleſs the 
graſs be of this fort, it is of no effect. If you be not 
acquainted with it, any gardener can furniſh you with 
enough to plant, as it is a nuiſance to them, and it's 
roots run ſo quick through the ground as to injure their 
crops. . 


On the Mange and its Cures. 


Dogs are ſubjeft to the mange from being fed too 
high, and allowed no exerciſe, or an opportunity of 
retreſhing themſelves with dog graſs, or by being 
ſtarving at home; which will caule them to eat the 


- | vileſt tuff abroad, ſuch as carrion, or even human ex- 
| crement : either of theſe will heat their blood to a de- 


Fre. which will have a tendency to make them mangy. 
he cure may be effected by giving ſtone · brimſtone 
powdered fine, either in milk or mixed up with butter, 
and rubbing them well every day for a week with an 
ointment made of ſome of the brimftone and pork lard, 
to which add a ſmall quantity of oil of turpentine. 
Another medicine, Boil tour ounces of quick-filver 
in two quarts of water to half the quantity, bathe him 
every day with this water, and let him have ſome of it 
to lick, till the cure be perfected. Or a ſmall quanti 
of troopers ointment rubbed on the you on its fi 
appearance will cure it. It will alſo free louſy puppies 
trom their lice. Or euphorb album two ounces, flour 
of ſulphur, Flanders oilof bays, and ſoft ſoap, each 
four ounces. Anoint and rub your dog with it every 
other day: give him warm milk and no water. The 
cure will be performed in about a week. See Maxx. 


On Poifm of Dogs, and its Cure. 
If you ſuſpect your dog to be poiſoned with nux 


vomica (the poifon commonly made uſe of by warren- 
ers, which uſually cauſes convulfive fits and ſoon kills; 
the moſt effeual remedy, if immediately applied, is 
to give him a good deal of common falt ; to adminiſter 
which you may force open his mouth, and put a ſtick 
acroſs to prevent his ſhutting it, whilſt you cram his 
throat full of ſalt, at the ſame time holding his mouth 
upwards; and it will diſſolve ſo that a ſufficient quan- 
tity will be ſwallowed to purge and vomit him. hen 
his ſtomach is ſufficiently cleared by a free paſſage ob- 
tained by ſtool, give him ſome warm broth frequently, 
will Ig-. 

cover, 


PROS his expiring from faintneſs; and he 
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cover. This ſucceſs I have : I have alſo 
met with this 1 As ſoon as you ſuſpect your 
dog to be poifoned, give him a common ſpoonful of 
the oil of 1 % pitch, if a large dog, or in proportion 
if lefſer ; which, tis ſaid, will carry off the malignity 
of the poiſon the ſame day. But of this medicine 1 
have not had an opportunity of mgking trial, 


To deflroy Worms in Dogs. 


are very fre . troubled wich worms; but 
more particularly whilſt they are young: any thing 
bitter 1s ſo nauſeous to theſe worms, that they are very 
often voided by taking two or three purges of aloes, or 
(which is the hes thing) Scots pills, four or five being 
a doſe for a large dog; this is to be repeated two or 
three times a weck. If this does not ſuceeed, you may 
give him an ounce of powder of «tin mixed up wit 
utter, in three doſes, which ſeldom fails to cure. Or 
of the herb ſavin dried and rubbed to powder, give 
about as much as will lay on a ſhilling for a doſe; 
which will entirely deſtroy worms and their ſeed. 


On Madneſs if Dogs, and its Antidote. 
See LE. | s 


DNESS, ; 


To preſerve the Feet of your Dogs from Lameneſs. 


A pointer ought not to be hunted oftener than two 
or three days in a week: and unleſs you take care of 
his feet and give him lodging as well as proper 
food, he will not be able to perform that through the 
ſeaſon. You ſhould therefore, after a hard day's hunt- 
ing, waſh his feet with warm water and falt, and when 
dry waſh them with warm broth, or beer and butter, 
which will heal the ſoreneſs, and prevent a ſettled 
ſtiffneſs from fixing. 


For Strains, Bluus, or ſmall Wounds in Dogs. 


If your dog has received any little wounds by forcing 
through hedges, or gets any lameneſs from a blow or 
{train ; bathe the wound or grieved part with ſalt and 
cold vinegar (tor warming ut only evaporates the fine 
ſpirit) and when dry, it a wound, 5 may pour in it 
a little Fryar's Balſam, which will perform the cure 
looner than any method that I have experienced. 


On Coughs, and Cd of Dogs. 


Dogs are very ſubject to a cough, with very extra- 
ordinary chackiog; which is often thought to ariſe trom 
a cold or ſome inward diforder; and 1 think it is often 
occaſioned by their eating of fiſh bones. 'To guard 

inſt it, order your ſervants to throw all fuch ſiſh 
bones where the can't get at them. But if the diſ- 
order be from a cold, let bleeding be repeated in fmall 

ee 3, if _—; but if*it be what is 5 — the 
iſtemper in dogs, and they appcar very low in ſpirits, 
bleeding is ba = Ver meat broth or mill 
broth warmed be the chief of his diet, and the follow- 
mg medicine: Take flour of ſulphur, cold drawn lin- 


| 
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ſeed oil and falt-petre, of each one ounce; divide it 
into four doſes, giving him one doſe every other 28 
and let him have plenty of clean ſtraw to lie on. 

one ſpoonful of honey daily. 

DOG-MADNESS. A diſtemper very common 
among all forts of dogs; there are no leſs than ſeven 
ſorts of madnefs, amongſt which ſome are eſteemed in- 
curable ; but before we proceed to particulars, it will 
be neceſſary to ſhew how it comes, and what are it's 
firſt ſymptoms. 

The firſt cauſe proceeds from high, feeding, want of 
exerciſe, fulneſs of blood and coſtiveneſs : as for the 
two firſt, you muſt obſerve when you hunt them, that 
they ſhould be better fed than when they reſt, and let 
them be neither too fat nor too lean, but of the two 
rather fatter than lean, by which means they will not 
only be preſerved from madnets, but alſo from the 
mange and ſcab ; which diſeaſes they will be ſubjett to 
for want & air, water, or exerciſe : but if you have the 
knowledge to keep them in an even temper, they may 
live long and continue ſound; as for water, they ſhould 
be their own carvers; but for exerciſe and diet, it muſt 
be ordered according to diſcretion, obſerving a medium; 
and for the latter, give him once a week, elpecially in 
the heat of the year, five or ſix ſpoontuls of ſallad oil, 
which will cleanſe them : it at other times they have 
the quantity given them of a hazJe-nut of mithridate, 
it is an excellent thing to prevent diſeaſe, and it is very 
good to bleed them under the tongue, and behind the 
cars. But if madneſs has ſeized them before you per- 
ceive it, they muſt be removed from the reſt, for fear 
of an infeQtion, and go to work with the reſt. 

The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are many and eaſily 
aun? when any dog ſeparates himſelt contrary ta 
his former uſe, becomes melancholy or droops his 
head, forbears eating, and as he runs ſnatches at ev 
thing; if he often looks upwards, and that his ſtern 
at his ſetting on be a little ere, and the reſt hanging 
down; if his eyes be red, his breath ſtrong. his voice 
hoarſe, and that he drivels and foams at the mouth ; 
you may be aſſured he has this diſtemper. 

The ſeven ſorts of madneſs are as tollow ; of which 
the two firſt are incurable, viz. the hot burning mad- 
neſs, and running madnels ; they are both very dan- 
gerous ; for all things they bite and draw blood from 
will have the fame diſtemper : they generally ſeize on 
all they meet with, but chiefly on dogs: their pain is 
ſo great it ſoon kills them. The five curable madneſſes 
are: 

Sleeping madneſs, ſo called from the dog's t 
drowf bels, and almoſt continual nerpteag r fects 
cauſed by the little worms that breed in the mouth of 
the ſtomach from corrupt humours, vapours, and tumes 
which aſcend to the head: for cure of which, take fix 
ounces of the juice of wormwood, two ounces ot the 

wder of hartſhorn burnt, and two drachms of agaric, 
mix all tHfeſe together in a little white wine, and give 
it the dog to drink in a drenching horn. 

Dumb madneſs lies alſo in the blood, and cauſes the 
dog not to feed, but to hold his mouth always wide 
open, n his feet to his mouth, as it he 
had a bone in his throat: to cure thus, take W 


leanneſs and pining away: for cure, give them a purge 


DOG 
of black hellebore, the juice of /patula patrida, and of | 


rue, of each four ounces ; ſtrain” them well, and put 
therein two drachms of unprepared ſcammony, and being 
mixed well together, put it down the dog's throat with 
a drenching horn, keeping his head up for ſome time, 
leſt he caſt it out again ; then bleed bim in the mouth, 
by cutting two or three veins in the gums. 

It is ſaid, that about eight drachms of the juice of an 
herb called hartſhorn, or dog's tooth, being given to 
the dog, cures all forts of madneſs. 

Lank madneſs, is ſo called by reaſon of the dog's 


as before directed, and alſo bleed them: but ſome ſay 
there is no cure tor it. 

Rheumatic, or Slavering madneſs, occaſions the * 4 
head to {well, his eyes to look yellow, and he will 
always ſlavering and drivelling at the mouth; to cure 
which take four ounces of the powder of the roots of 
pollibody of the oak, ſix ounces of the juice of fennel 
roots, with the like quantity of the roots of miſletoe, 
and four ounces of the juice of ivy : boil all theſe to- 
gether in White wine, wot give it to the dog as hot as he 
can take it, in a drenching horn. 

Falling madnels, is ſo termed, becauſe it lies in the 
dog's head, and makes him reel as he goes, and to fall 
down : for cure, take four ounces of the juice of 
briony, and the ſame quantity of the juice of peony, 
with four drachms of ſtaveſacre pulverized : mix theſe 
together and give it. the dog in a drenching horn; alſo 
let him blool in the cars, and in the two veins that 
come down his ſhoulders ; and indeed bleeding is ne-. 
ceſlary for all ſorts of madneſs in dogs. 

Io prevent dogs from being mad, that are bittten b 
mad dogs, is done by bathing them : in order to which 
take a barre! or bucking tub full of water, into which 
put about a buſhel and a half of ſoot, which muſt be 
ſtirred well, that it may be diſſolved; then put in the 
dog that is bitten, and plunge him over head and ears 
ſeven or eight times therein, and it will prevent his be- 
ing mad ; but he ſhould alſo be blooded. 

hen dogs happen to be bit as aforeſaid, there is 
nothing better than their licking the place with their 
own tongues, if they can reach it; if not, then let it be 
waſhed with butter and vinegar made lukewarm, and 
let it afterwards be anointed with Vnice turpentine ; 
it is alſo =_ to piſs often on the wound ; but above 
all take the juice of the ſtalks of ſtrong tobacco boiled 
in water, — bathe the place therewith ; alſo waſh him 
in ſea water, or water artificially made ſalt: give him 
likewiſe a little mithridate inwardly in two or three 
ſpoontuls of ſack, and ſo keep him apart, and if you find 
him after ſome time {till to droop, the beſt way is to 

him. | | 

It may not be amiſs to add what a late author adviſes 
one who keeps a dog, which is, to have him wormed, 
a thing of but little trouble and charge, and what he 
believes would prevent their being wel. ; and if they 
are, he is of opimon that it prevents their biting any 
other creature ; for he aſſerts he had three dogs bit by 
mad dogs, at three ſeveral times; were wormed, 
and though they died mad, yet they did not bite nor do 
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make a full experiment of it, he ſhut one of them up in 
a kennel, and put to him a dog he did not value : that 
the mad dog would often run at the other dog to bite 
him; but he found his tongue ſo much ſwelled in his 
mouth, that he could not make his teeth meet : that 
that dog, though he kept him with the mad dog till he 
died, yet did not ail any thing ; he kept him two years 
afterwards, and gave him no remedies to prevent any 
harm which might come from: the biting of the mad 


og. 

Bur as there are ſeveral ſorts of madneſs in dogs, he 
was not certain whether the effects were the fame in 
all; but his dogs ſeemed to die of the black madneſs, 
which is reckoned the - moſt dangerous, and therefore 
he could not tell how far the following receipt might be 
effettual in all forts ot madneſs, though it had not 
failed in curing all the ops that he gave it to 
=_ were bitten, and all thoſe he gave it not to 

ied, 

The remedy is this: Take white bellebore and 
grate it to powder, which muſt be mixed with butter, 
and given to the dog: the dole muſt be —.— 
to the ſize of the dog; to a very ſmall lap -· dog you 
— yoo three grains, to a large maſtiff ſixteen grains, 
and fo in proportion to other ſikes. He adds, that the 
beſt way is, to give him a ſmall quantity at firſt, that 
it may 4 increaled as it is found to work, or not to 
work ; but that as it is a ſtrong vomit, and will make 
the fick for a little time, ſo they muſt be kept 
warm that day it is given them, and the next night, and 
they muſt not have cold water ; but when it has done 
working, towards the afternoon. give them ſome warm 
broth, and the next morning give them the ſame before 
you let them out of the hovſe or kennel. 

The ſame author ſays, this is an extraordinary remedy 
for the mange ; that he never knew three doſes fail of 
curing any dog that had it, except he had a ſurfeit with 
it; which if he had, let him blood alſo, and anoint 
him two or three times over with gunpowder and ſoap, 
beat up together, and it will cure him. 

It is aſſerted by a gentleman that he has cured ſeveral 
creatures that have been bit by mad dogs, with only 
giving them the middle yellow bark of buckthorn, 
which muſt be boiled in ale for a horſe or a cow, and 
in milk for a dog; and that being bit by one 
himſelf, he ventured to take nothing elſe: but 
— it muſt be boiled till it is as bitter as you can 
take it. p ; | 


The Choice of a DOG and BITCH for breedin 
n, oo neg ond 


The bitch ought to be one of a good kind, being 
ſtrong and well ne among in all parts, having her ribs 
and flanks great and large. 

Let the — that lines her be of a good breed; and 
let him be young, if you intend to have light and hot 
hounds; for if the dog Be old, the whelps will partici- 

of his dull and heavy nature, 

If your bitch does fiot grow proud of her own ac- 
cord, ſo ſoon as you would have, you may make her ſo 


milchict to any thing he had: and having a mind 2 by giving her the following broth: 


Boll 


„ 
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Boil two heads of garlic, half a caſtor's ſtone, the 
juice of creſſes, and about twelve Spaniſh flies, in a 


pipkin that holds a pint, together with ſome mutton, 


and make broth of it; and give of this to the bitch two 
or three times, and ſhe will not fail to grow proud, and 
the ſame pottage given to the dog will make him inclin- 
able to copulation. 

After your bitch has been lined and is with puppy, 
you muſt not let her hunt, for that will be the way to 
make her caſt her whelps: but let her walk up and 
down unconfined in the houſe and court; never lock- 
ing her up in her kennel; for the is then impatient of 
food, and therefore you muſt give her ſome hot broth 


once a day. 


If you would ſpay your bitch, it muſt be done before 
ſhe has ever had a luter of whelps; and in ſpaying her 
take not away all the roots and ſtrings of the veins: for 
if you do it will much prejudice her reins, and hinder 


her ſwiftneſs ever after; but by leaving ſome be- 


— it will make her much the fironger and more 
y. 

But by no means ſpay her while ſhe is proud, 
for that will endanger her life: but you may do it 
fiftcen days after ; ur the beſt time of all is when the 
whelps are ſhaped within her. For more ſee Polx TER, 
GREYHOUND, SPANIEL, Cc. 

 DOG-DRAW (in the foreſt law) a term uſed when 
a+ man is found drawing after a deer by the ſcent 
of a hound, which he leads in his hand. See Back- 
BeronD, 

DOLE FISH. That fiſh which the fiſhermen, em- 
ployed annually in the north ſeas, uſually receive for 


their allowance. 


DOS J See CLAP-NET ond Laxk. 
DOTTEREL. A bird ſo named from it's doti 


fooliſhneſs, in imitating the actions of the fowlers, ti 
it be catched in the net ; of theſe birds there are many 


in Lincolnſhire. 


To DOUBLE (Hunting term) uſed of a hare who is 
faid to double, when the keeps in plain fields, and winds 
about to deceive the hounds. | 

DOUBLE VAULT. S Vaurr. 

' DOUBLE, To pousLE THE Reins: a horſe dou- 
bles his reins when he leaps ſeveral times together to 
throw his rider. | 
This Kamingue doubles his reins and makes pontlevis. 
Ser PoxTLEvViIS. 

DOVE, Rix. The beak of this bird is yellow, its 
feet nak-d and red, its legs feathered almoſt down to 
the feet. I he head, back, and coverts of the wings, 
are of a bluiſh aſh- colour; the lower fide of the neck 
and breaſt are of a purpliih red, daſhed with aſh-colour. 
| he upper part of its neck has a very regular and 
beautiful White circle, from which the bird has its 
name: and its whole neck, above and below this, 1s 
beautifully varieg«ted with changes of colours, accord- 
10g as it is oppoled to the light. The belly is of a dirty 
white, the greater quill-teathiers are duſky, the reſt aſh- 
coloured; underneath the baſtard wing is a white 
iiroke, pointing downwards. It is the largeſt pigeon 
we have, and may be diſtinguiſhed by its ſize. It 


| 
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hardly ever flies ſingle, but in large flocks, and builds 
on trees; its food is ivy berries, and other vegetable 


matter. They begin to cooe in March, when 
__— at the approach of the winter 


DOVE, TuarLz; this is a very beautiful little 
bird of the pigeon kind. The head, neck, and back, 
are of the bluiſh colour of the common pigeon, 
with a mixture of brown tinged with red at the bottom 
of the neck and near the rump. Its throat and breaſt 
are of a fine bright purple, its belly white, and the ſides 
of its neck are variegated with a fort of ringlet of beau- 
tiful white feathers, with black baſes. The tail is about 
three inches and a half long, having the two middlemoſt 
feathers of a duſky brown, and the others are black tipped 
with white; and the end and exterior fide of the outmoſt 
feathers wholly white. Its food is hempſeed and other 
vegetable matters. It is very ſhy, and chiefly breeds in 
thick woods. 

DRABLING, tw AnoziNG, is a method to catch 
barbels. Take a ſtrong line of fix yards, which, be- 
fore you faſten it to your rod, muſt be put through a 
piece of lead, that if * fiſh bite, it may flip to fro, 
and that the water may ſometimes move it on the 
greens : bait it with a lob-worm well ſecured, and fo 

y the motion the barbel will be enticed into the dan- 
ger without ſuſpicion, The beſt places are in runnin 
water near piles, or under wooden bridges, . 
oaks floated and ſlimy. 

DRAG {in Angling) is a piece of iron with four 
hooks placed back to back, to which a line is faſtened ; 
uſeful to the angler, only to ſave an entangled line, or 
when it ſlips off his rod. 
 DRAUGHT Horss. A horſe deſtined for the 
cart, plough, &c. in the choice of which for cither of 
theſe purpoſes, being that which they call the flow 
draught, one is to be choſen of an ordinary height : for 
horſes in a cart, unequally ſorted, never draw at eaſe, 
but the tall hangs upon the low horſe. Our Eg 
authors ſay, he Id be big, large bodied and ſtrong 
limbed by nature, rather inclined to crave the whip, 
than to draw more than is needful ; and for this pur- 
pote, mares are moſt profitable, if you have c P 

eepirſy for them; for they will not only do the wor 
but allo bring yearly increaſe : but care muſt be taken 
to have them well forehanded, that is, to have a good 
head, neck, breaſt, and ſhoulders ; but for the reſt it is 
not ſo regardſul, only let her body be large; for the 
more room a young foal has in its dam's belly the bet- 
ter: and be ſure never to put the draught hories to the 
ſaddle, for that alters their pace, and hurts them in their 
labour. Se Pack-Horse. 

Some ſay, that a horſe deſigned for draught or la- 
bour, ought to have a head win large bones, and not 
fleſhy, that ſo he may not be ſubjett to diſeaſed eyes; 
that his cars ought to be ſmall, firarngitt, and upright, 
and his noſtrils hould be large and open, that he! 
breathe with the more eaſe and freedom ; that thoſe 
horſes that have their forcheads ſunk à little down- 
wards about the eyes, are generaiiy good for labour: 
whereas thole who are deſigned tor the ſaddle, ought to 
have them even and pretty large; that the forehead 
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ſhould be always marked with a ſtar, unleſs the horſe! 
be of a grey or white colour, 
- You mult ſce that he has a bright and lively eye, 
full of fire, and pretty large and forward in his head, 
s, and raiſed pits, and never ſunk, 
which ſhews that the horſe is old, or begot by an old 
ſtallion; and it he has a bold look it is alſo a good 
ligi.; funk eyes or clevated brows are indeed ſigus of 
iome maligaity in a horſe ; but theſe fort of horſes will 
generally undergo much fatigue. | 
His mouth ſhould be pretty wide, being N 
very ellential to it, the palate not fleſhy, and the lips 
thin: the mouth alſo ſhould be cool, and full of foam, 
by which you may diſcover the good temperament of 
a horle, and that he is leſs ſubject to be heated than 
another; not that the mouth ſhould be that which 
muſt be molt regarded in a draught horſe; for it he has 
a bad one he often draws well, | 
We. do not require fine cheſts in draught-horſes, 
that not being eſſential ; all that is to be ſaid on this 
occaſion is, that ſuch animals ought to have pretty 
thick and fleſhy ones, but his breaſt ſhould be large and 
open, his ſhoulders ſhould be thick, that he may draw 
the caſier, and that his harnels may not ſo ſoon hurt 
him: if he be ſomewhat heavy he is the better for 
draught; for the more he is nearer the ground, the 
more he is valued for that purpole, He ought to have 


double loins, which may be ſeen by their being a little 


raiſed up towards both ſides of the back-bone ; he ought 
allo to have large and round ſides, to the end that he 
may have the more guts, and a better flank : you need 
not be afraid of his having a great belly, provided it be 
not cow-bellied, which will make him appear de- 
formed; he ſhould have full, but not broad 
— that he may not ſway in the back at his la- 
bour. 

That horſe is eſteemed which has a large and round 


buttock, that neither ſinks down or cuts: care ſhould 


be taken that he ſhould have a firm and ſtrong tail, 


that the dock ſhould be thick, well furniſhed with hair, 
and placed neither too high nor too low, both which 
contribute much to the detormity of the buttocks. The 


legs are 2 of the body of a horſe which are moſt to 


be conſidered, as being thoſe which are to ſupport the 
burthen of the whole body, to which they ought to 
ſuit; therefore his legs ſhould be rather flat and broad 
than round, the roundneſs of the leg being a defect in 
a hyrle deſtined to labour, which will ſoon ruin him; 
as tor the hinder legs, the thighs ſhould be long and 


AHeſhy, and the muſcle that is on the outfide of the 


thighs ſhould be fleſhy, large, and very thick: it is a 
lault to find them fall down plump when the horſe 
leps; it is alſo a ſign of weaknels in the loins or hams: 
however you ate not to conſider the hind legs ſo mueh 
as the others, they being not ſo ſubjett to be faulty: 
the fore ones being very often bad when the others are 
2 I hoſe horles whoſe legs are too long and too 
arge for their 8 are faulty, and you ought not 
to buy them. ou muſt always obſerve that he 


ſtands well and plump. when he ſtops in any place, 
and if he does not, you may conclude he is not 
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The uſual way to know the age of a horſe, is by his 
teeth, eyes, c. for which the Reader is referred 
to the article of AGE Or a Honsk, EyESs OF A 
Hoss, c. | © | . EN. 

The nether jaw of the horſe ſhould be examined 
very well, to lee that it be incommoded with no 
gland, which may occaſion the ſtrangles, and be a meaus 
nnn | | 

Something may be ſaid concerning the feeding of a 
draught-horſe; but for the ſervant who looks after 
him, he ought to be up very early, and ſee that the har- 
neſs be in good order;- and take away the old hay 
out of the rack, lay freſh in, and clean the manger, 
ridding it of all ordure, earth, or foul dung; and 
white the horſes are eating their bay, he ought to take 
them one after another out of the ſtable, to curry them ; 
for if he ſhould do this work within, the duſt will fly to 
the other horſes. | | | 7 

It perſons would be perſuaded of the neceſſity there 
is to dreſs horſes well, they would not be ſo often ſur- 
priſed at the loſs of them, tor want of this care, though 
oy teed them ever fo well. | 

t is from the filth that is upon and about them, that 
many of the diſtempers which befal them have their 
riſe, and prove their deſtruction: and it may be held 
for an invariable maxim, that a horſe with leſs food, 
methodieally diſpenſed, and well dreſſed and curried, 
{hall be fatter, and more ſightly, than another who has 
more provender given him, and whoſe dreſſing is neg- 
ledted; and therefore the maſter of a family ought to 
be on the watch, and ſee that his ſervants (it th 
—4 of themſelves careleſs) be not wanting in this parti- 
cular. 

Such ſort of ſervants ought to be good humoured, 
handy, tractable, nervous, and hardy; and in order 
to dreſs a horſe well, they ſhould hold the curry-comb 
in the right hand, and the horſe in the left, near 
the buttock, and lightly move the comb backwards 
and forwards along his rg and continue ſo to do 
till no more filth or duſt come off; and then the 
muſt, with a duſt-cloth, wipe off all the dui 
that lies on the horſe, taking care to do it over his 


They ſhould daily, after they have duſted their 
horſes, take a whiſp of ſtraw, and twiſting the ſame 
hard, wet it in water, with which they ſhould rub them 
all over, more eſpecially the legs : by this means — 
will remove obfiruttions, and facilitate the paſſage 
the animal ſpirits, which cauſe motion : indeed it can- 
not be expected this ſecond dreſſing ſhould be practiſed 
every day, but it ought to be done as often as ſervants 
have any leiſure for it, particularly when the weather 
does not permit them to labour a road; and it hey 
are defettive therein, the maſter of the family oug to 
be careful, and make thèm do it. When the horſes 
are thus dreſſed, the next thing is to take the comb, and 
gently to comb their manes and tails; and then 
they are to be led out of the ſtable to water, 
and to chear and divert them as much as poſſible. 

Moſt part of the diſeaſes to which horſes are ſubject, 
proceed trom their drinking bad waters ; ſuch as thoſe 


| that are too vivid, or too raw, muddy, and too * 
: | £ 0 
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To prevent theſe inconveniences,” you muſt obſerve, 
that il you ate near a river, you ſhould in ſummer- 
time, by all means lead your horſes thither; but as 
little as may be in the winter, if you have a Mell near 
home; for well-water freſh drawn, during the feafon, 
is warm, and conſequently good for the horſes : It you 
are remote from any river, and that in {ummer-tme 
you have no other than ſpring water to give your horſes 
to drink, you muſt draw the fame a good while before 
it is given them, and expoſe it to the ſun in tubs, or 
very clear ſtone troughs, that you may by that means 
corrett the great crudity of the water, which is extreme- 
ly injurious to them: you mult ſeldom or never carry 
them to drink marſhy water, which has very bad qualt- 
ties, and will not agree with them. 

When your labouring horſes have drank their water, 

u muſt give them their oats in a manger, that has 

n firſt of all cleaned: the oats ſhould be well fifted 
and cleared from duft, before you give em to them; 
you ought. to take care to ſmell to them, and lee if 
they ſmell of rats, or are muſty, which will make the 
horſes loath them. You muſt likewiſe, above all 
things, obſerve. whether there are any {mall feathers 
among the oats, which may, if left therein, do the 
horſe a great deal of injury: the quantity of oats allow- 
ed to each horſe is ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs, 
but ever enough to keep up their fleſh; and while the 
horſes are eating their oats, the ſervants are to take 
their breakfaſts, and afterwards to go to harneſs them 
for the plough or cart, as their occaſion requires. 

But before they do this, they muſt examine whether 
any thing hurts them, either at the breaſt, ſhoulders, or 
hams; and they muſt fee that the collars about their 
necks be ſupplied with every thing that is requiſite for 
them : if they are to draw in a cart, you mult fee that 


the pad upon the back does no way hurt them, that the 


ſame ſits every way even, and that it be well ſtuffed 
with hair in the pannels, for fear it ſhould be too hard 
8 being thu managed and every thing - 
The horle bei $ , every thing in 
good order for the week, whether with plough or cart, 
thoſe ſervants who do underſtand their buſineſs well, 
do not work them at firſt too hard, but every turn let 
them gently breathe ; whereas if they do otherwiſe, 
they will very often find them decline their food, after 
their return from labour; by which: ill management 
they ſometimes run the danger of — having 
their greaſe melted ; and. therefore to work — 
ally is the beſt and ſafeſt way. When the horles are 
returned from the plough, Sc. as towards noon-tide, 
or the like, they are uſually all in a ſweat, and then the 
men muſt not fail to rub them with a whiſp of ſtraw; 


this is the firſt thing they are to do after they are 


brought into the fable ; then let them prepare ſome 
bran which is very well moiſtened, which put before 
them in the manger, to make them mumble the ſame, 
and this will make them eat the hay with greater appe- 
tite ; the bran being ordered as before, will cool their 
mouths, which are dried, through the heat occaſioned 
within by their drawing; and notwithſtanding the horſes 
are thus hot, it is very rarely that any inconvenience 


happens to them, eſpecially if the water wherein the | 


| 


| DRA | 
bran has been ieeped, be uſed rather hot than cd: 


when ſuch precautions are not taken, it is ho ver the 
owner and their ſervants, very {en find their harſes 
loathy their tood, the dryneſs of their tongues render. 
ing all the food inſipid to them; and therefore 
thoſe perſons who love their korſes, ought carefully 
% obſerve this method, and they will find their ac- 
count in it. | 

We daily. ſee perſons who pretend to be well {killed 
in the management of horſes, as ſoon after hard labour 
as _ are brought back to the ſtable, never fail to cub 
their legs with whiſps of flraw, alledging that this is 
the way to refreſh and ſupply them, arid conſequent! 
to cheriſh them very much : but they are much nid. 
taken in the point, for the horſes after hard labour, muſt 
not have their humvurs much agitated ; and by this 
action they muſt needs fall upon their legs, which 
will tend to make them very {tiff and uſeleſs. The 
author adds, that he was willing to give them this in- 
tormation and caution, judging it very neceffary for 
the avoiding thoſe inconveniences which happen daily 
by that ill method,, which cannot be followed after 
ſuch admonition, but by thole who are obſtinate in 
their way, and will ruin their horſes : not that our 
author difapproves the rubbing of their legs, which he 
lays is very wholeſome ; but it muſt not be done when 
they are too hot; and they ſhould confine themſelves 
only to the rubbing of their bodies when they ate in a 
ſweat, and let their legs alone. th 

Their racks being welt ſupplied with hay, you muſt 
ſuffer your horſes to reſt two — or thereabouts, then 
lead to the water, to a river, if near, or otherwiſe as above 
directed; and then in a little time after they have eaten 
their oats, to work again with them: in the evening, 
when your plowing or other work is over, the 6 
thing to be done after they are tied to the rack, is to 
lift up their feet, and fee if there is any defect in the 
ſhoes, and at the ſame time take out with a knife, the 
earth and- gravel which is lodged in the foot between 
the ſhoe, and the ſole, and put in ſome cow-dung : 
this your ſervants often neglect, and therefore the 
ter ought to ſee them do it. 

A thing very eſſential for the preſervation of all 
ſorts of horfes, is good litter, which to theſe animals 
is comparatively the ſame as clean ſheets to men, 

e are many who ſuffer the dung to rot a great 
while under their horſes ; ſome through lazineſs will 
not clean their ſtables, and others ſay they leave the 
dung there that it may receive more juice, and be the 
better manure lor the ground; but it is very wro 
reaſoning, to ſay we do this to fave five ſhillings, 3 
loſe ten: but you are to underſtand, that the dung be- 
ing heaped up for a confiderable time, does ſo over- 
heat the horſe's fcec, that this alone is enough to ruin 
them entirely. 

Hence allo ariſe ſo many inconveniences to the 
owners of them, that they are often obliged to keep 
them in the ſtable without doing any work, winch em- 
barraſſes either the maſter to whom they belong, or 
the ſetvant who has the care to dreſs them; and this 
inconvenience proceeds only trom their ignorance af 
the cauſe : and theretore it is of the higheſt importance 
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it is natural to believe, that all animals hate their own 
ordure; and it is abſurd to think, that a horſe, which 
5 one of the cleaneſt among them, ſhould not do the 
ame, | 

Freſh litter has a virtue to make horſes ſtale as ſoon 
as they come into the (table, whereas when they find 
no ſuch-thing therein, they decline ſtaling; and if peo- 
ple were ſenſible what retreſhment it is to a horſe to 
ſtale at his return from labour, they would be. bath 
more curious and careful to let him have that which 
would promote it than they are. 

This ſlaling after much fatigue, will prevent obſtruc- 
tions in the neck of the bladder, or paſſage of the 
urine : but if otherwiſe, and that this fame urme comes 
to lodge in the bladder, it will cauſe ſome inflammat ions 
there; which are very dangerous evils for horſes, and 
of which they very often Ge, without preſent relief: 


hence you may judge of the neceſſity there is to let your 
| horſes frequently have freſh litter. 


As to the remaining care you-ought to have of your 


- horſes, ſo that they may paſs the night as they ought, 
there needs no more after you have well rubbed them, 


than to ſupply their racks with hay enough, which 
they may feed upon after they have eaten their oats: 
and continuing thus daily to manage them, it will be the 
means to keep them in a condition to do you good ſer- 
vie If you would ſee more about buying other ſorts of 
horfes, ſce RULEs FOR BUYING HorsEs. 
DRAW. GEAR, denotes a kind of harneſs for 
draught- horſes. ts | 
DRAW NET. A device wherewith to catch birds, 
and eſpecially woodcocks ; the figure of which will be 
found under that article; to which ſomething to be ſaid 
here docs refer, There are two ways, lays a French 
author, to defend the cords or lines of your draw-net 
from your hands, and to keep you from cold. Sup- 
le the crotchet or hook R, in the ſaid figure. Num- 
r 2, ſhould be denoted here by the figure 1; the 
ends of the two cords 2 and 3, and the two hnes 5 
and 6, were the cords to keep the net extended ; when 


| po fit in your lodge, hold the place marked 7, very 
rm 


in one hand, and with the other paſs the two re. 
doubled cords together, to the figure 4, between your 
legs, and bring them over your thigh ; then keep them 
tight enough, quit the places, and ſo with either of 
[Rr ins IE. will hold the cords without 78 
ut you mu very ready in opening them, ant 
rate your knees when the woodcock So into the wee! 
$:e Plate V. No. 1. | ww 7 
Another 'way of holding the net without feeling 
any cold, or hurting your hands, is ſeen in the figure, 


oh 7 
Suppoſe the ſeat in the lodge be towards the letter 


R. drive the ſtick H into the ground; it muſt be about 


two inches thick, and the breadth of four fingers above 
ground: at a foot and a half from this little ſtake, as 
you 7 towards the draw- net, at the places marked K 
and M, drive two other ſticks into the ground, and 
they muſt not exceed a foot above nd; a hole 


ſhould be bored in them within two inc * 


that the Mable ſhould be cleanſed as often a» poſſible, | end, into which you may thruſt = finger : take u turned 
and the horſes have freſh litter given them; — i N, C,O, 


piece of wood, whoſe ends N, O, muſt be no 
thicker than one's little finger, that they may the more 
ealily turn into the two holes I and L, into which you 
mult thruſt them: you muſt make a hole in the middle 
of the ſaid round piece of wood, big enough to receive a 

as thick as your finger, and five or fix inches long. 
I'his piece of wood to Ah be fixed in the holes before 
you drive the two ſtakes into the ground. 

Beſides this, take another piece of wood, H, G, F, 
let it be flat like a piece of pipe-ſtave, and cut at both 
ends in the form — half moon, that ſo being joined 
to the flake H, it may hold. The machine being 
thus made, when you have ſpread and mounted your 
net, ſuppoſe the two lines A, B, were its cords, raiſe 
them both with the ſame hand, ani doubling them 
with the other at the letter C, give them a'turn about 
the end C, of the peg in the middle; then puſhing the 
other end E, on the fide of the. net, give the turned 
ſlick, or round piece of wood, N, O, two turns, and 
falten it, by putting ſome of the ends of the marcher H, 
7 the ſtick H, and the other at F, againſt the end 
of the E, ſo that the weight of the draw- net, by 
this marcher or trap, will ſtop the turned ftick, and 
hinder its turning. You may by this device keep your 
hands in your pockets,” without being afraid of the 
net's falling; but keep the end of your foot always 
upon the middle part 8. and when the bird comes to 
your draw- net, {tr your foot, and the net will as rea- 
dily fall as if you beld it with your hands. = 

This triple draw-net ſerves chiefly for paſſes made 
about foreſts; they are very convenient, ''becauſe one 
man can pitch ſeveral ot them, without being obliged 
to watch the coming of woodcocks. $.o the form of this 
net in Plate V. Fig. 3. 

In order to the making this net, you muſt take mea- 
ſure of the breadth and height ot the place where 
are to uſe it, and faſten it to a nail, in order to me 
off the ſquare meſhes ; as you will find under the Arti- 
cle Nxr, and NET-MAK4NG; where we treat of maki 
a net that will ſhut like à bag, which muſt 'confiſt of 
good thick thread, ' twiſted: four-fold, and the meſhes 
muſt be ten or a dozen inches broad, 1 Of 

It is difficult, in great forefts, and woods that are 
equally ftrong and tall, to make glades, without felling 
a great many trees; and yet you are * ſure your 
army. net will do, without you meet with a place of 
tem or a dozen ts or more, each of which conſiſts 
of an hundred perches ſquare, without any trees, and 
chat the glade adjoins to it. 1 ; 

In cale you can have no ſuch, you may try the fol- 
lowing invention, deſcribed in Plate V. Fig. 4. 

Pitch upon ſome clear place on the fide of a foreſt ; - 
for example, ſuppoſe A D to be the foreſt; and the 
ſpace between the tree A and the letter E, to be the 
void ſpace, five or fix tathoms broad; pitch upon a tall 
and ſtraight tree on the fide of the wood, as that marked 
A, lop off the branches towards your clear ground, 
and faſten to the top of the tree a ſtrong pole, as K, R, 
Z; find out a tree in the wood of a _ bigneſs, 
as that repreſented by E, F, let it be as high and 
ſtraight as poſſible : when you have taken off all the 
| branches, 
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hranches, carry it 
and making a hole in the ground, as at K, tour or five 
ſcet deep, and fix or ſeven fathom diſtant from the 
edge of the foreſt A, put the thick end of it imo this 
hole, lift it up, aud let it Rand upright, after you have 
firſt tied within two or three feet of the end F, ſome 
bands of wood, ſaſtened end to end to one another as 
you may lee by the leuers a, 6, c. d, e, f, Kc. and 
then let them be kept tight, with wooden hooks fed 
uite round in the ground; they ſhould be nine feet 
Jaan from the ioot E, and ordered like ropes at the 
maſt of a ſhip: at the ſame time care muſt be taken 
that none of them reach to the glade, or ſpace between 
A and E. for fear of entangling the net. You muſt ſo 

t your tree which you have cut, that the-point F in- 
cline two feet, or thereabouts, towards the paſs to the 
foreſt; and you are to faſten the pully C to the ſmall 
end, with a cord or packthread thruſt through it ; as 
allo to the tree A, ol through the pully L. You may 
leave the thick cords there ; but becauſe thieves might 
be to ſteal them, the beſt way is to leave only 
22 B to one end, and twiſting the other 
about the trunk of the tree, at a place where they are 
not to be come at, eſpecially with climbing up as far as 
the part H of the cut tree: but the beſt way is to take 
with you alight ladder, fix or eight ſeet high, by which 
you may more eaſily ſecure your goods. 

Another invention is, after the flight is over, to tack 
two cords together, by the means of which you may 
convey up as many ſtones as far as the pullics ; then 
take a ſtick V. two ſcet long, and cleft: at both ends, 
about, which fold all che reſt of the cords; after which 
pais them both into the clefts at the ends of the ſtick, 
and let the whole mount up. IThos che loves 8, L., 
will come down to half the height ol the trees, becauſe 
the cords are tied; together at the letter X, and there 
will che flick V hang downwards: ſo that to order 
things righi ly, you muſt have a long pole with a hook 
at the end, wherewith to hock the piece of wood V, 
and pull it; or elſe take a packthread, and tie a tone 
as big as a hen's egg to it, that you may throw it be- 
tween the two cords over the nick V, and by that 
means to pull it as with a hook. | It remains only to 
obſerve, that you may place ſeveral draw-nets round 
about the foreſt, and even one man can pitch ten or a 
dozen of the triple ones. 

This article might be thought to remain imperſect. 
without ſomething ſhould be aid relating to the flying, 
or buckled draw-net, by fome called pantine ; which 
is ot uſe in all places, and eſpecially in countries where 
it is nothing but coppices and foreſts, whoſe owners 
will not allow the telling any trees, or cutting of 
branches, neceflary for the uſe of the former net. See 
Plate V. Fig. 5. 

Take tuo poles, as E, B, D, C, as thick as your 
arms, of twenty-one feet long; they mult be ſtraight 
and light, and pointed at the thick end: faſten to each 
ſraall end B. D, an iron, copper, or ſuch like buckle, 
to ſerve inſlead of a pully: you muſt alſo have a draw- 
net with buckles, into which you muſt paſs a ſtrong 
packthread, that is even, and twelve — long: 


to the place where your draw- net is, | this 


kthreads, and cven to ſhorten them, by tying a| 


. 
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is packthread is denoted by the letters B, G. D, F; 
you muſt fold it, that it may not be entangled with the 
net ; you muſt in like manner have à wooden hook F. 
of a foot long, for the convenience of carrying your 
implements. to ule as you haye occation. 

FO is to be obſerved, that this draw-net muſt be 
itched no where but on the ſides of a coppice, near 
ome vineyard, in the highways or walks in a foreſt or 
park ; eſpecially when theic places adjoia to fields. 
rounds, in the middle or between woods. 


or 
| You may likewiſe ſpread this net along a brook, at 
the bottom of a pond, and indeed, in a manner, in 


all places frequented by woodcocks, You muſt uſe 
it in the following manner: | 

Suppoſe the tree L, ſhould be the fide of the wood, 
or ſome other place where you have a mind to pitch 
your net, you muſt. unfold it, and take an end of the 
thick packthread which paſles through the buckle, 
and tie it to the end of the pole at the letter B; pals a 
{mall packthread E, K, into the buckle which is at 
the end B, and tie it to the firſt buckle B of the net, 
that you may draw it like a bed-curtain; then tick 
the pole B, . quite round the wood L, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it may ſtand firm in the ground, and lope a 
little towards the tree, Take the other end of the 
thick perry F, and pals it alſo into the buckle or 
ring D, which you are likewiſe to pitch into the 
ground, about five or fix fathom diſtant from the 
wood, or other pole B, E: then withdraw ſeven or 
| eight fathoms diſtant from the net, to the foot of ſome 
tree or buſh, or elſe to ſome branch which you have 
pitched on purpoſe, over againſt the net, as at the 
| place marked F; here you muſt fix the hook, and tie 
| the end of the thick packthread, and then pull the 
whole till the net is mounted; you muſt next twill the 
cord twice or thrice about the hook, to the end that you 
| may keep it tight, while you go to pull the ſmall _ 
thread E, in order to extend the net ; when this is 
done return to the hook, unfold the cord, and fit near 
the , buſh or cover, without ſtirring, having yout 2 
always to the net, that you may let it fall when 
woodcoek gets into it, which you muſt kill as ſoon as 
taken ; letting your net readily again, do as before, 
It would not be amifs to put a ſmall. packthread into 
the laſt buckle D of the net, as on the other fide, by 
which you will readily adjult the draw net. 

Thele ſort of draw-nets ſhould have no other than 
lozenge meſhes, becauſe they muſt glide along the 
cords, like a bed-curtain ; the net ſhould not be above 
five or ſix tathom wide, and two and a half or three in 
height. The meſhes ſhould be two inches broad, or 
two and a halfor three at moſt ; the net ſhould be made 
of fine but ſtrong thread, and the copper buckles faſt. 
ened to all the meſhes of the laſt upper row B, D; the 
leaver muſt be made twice as long as you would have 
the net to be in extent; then having a quarter more 
than the meaſure of the height you muſt accommodate 
the buckles, which being adjuſted in the manner 


| 


| 


| 


wherein they ought to ſtand, paſs a middling cord, or 
elle a 2. as thick as a Writing pen, into all theſe 
buckles, 


You ſhould have two other {mall packthreads B, G, 
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p, C, which' you muſt paſt into the lat range of — 


meſhes of both ſides, one of which muſt be faſtened to 
the buckle B, and the other to that at D, ih order to 
keep the net right when you make uſe of it ; and there- 
fore the two ends E and G malt be loole; and longer 
than the height of the net by ten or twelve feet: this net 
nut be of a brown colour. | 

The draw-nets are uſually made with lozenge meſhes, 
becauſe there are few perſons who know howto make 
them othetwiſe, but others adviſe to make them as 


much as you can of ſquare meſhes ; for when they are | 


thus wrought and pitehed in the paſſes, they are ſcaree 
to be ſeen, and when entangled will contract the nets 
too much in ſome places, and darken the place, which 
frightens the woodcock, and will either make him go 
back or paſs it over. : | 


You are to dbſerve concerning draw-nets with lo. ; 
examination taken at certain times, as 'occafion ſhall 


renge meſhes, that more thread and labour is required, 
than for thoſe with four-ſ{quare ones, which are made 
ſooner, and have no faperfſuous meſhes. However, 
every one is at liberty in their choice either of one or 
the other. + | 

If you would have a draw-net with lozenge meſhes, 
meaſure the breadth of the place where you are to 


| ſpread it, make the net near twice as long as that mea- 


iure.* It's height ſhould be from that branch where 
the pulley is, to within two feet of the ground; and 
that you may comprehend it the better, conſult the 
firſt figure under the article Woopcock. The breadth 
is from the letter V to the letter X ; being the places 
where the ſtones ſhould tall, which are ſuppoſed to be 
faſtened at M and N; when the net is ſpread, the 
height ſhould be taken from the pulley to come down 
near to the letter X; the net mult therefore be made 
one third part longer than the height ; for being ex- 
tended in breadth, it will ſhorten one-third ; when 


the whole net is meſhed, you mult have a cord that is 


not quite ſo thick as your little finger, through all the 
meſhes of the laſt range M, N; you muſt faſten both 
ſides, tying the ſix firſt meſhes of the row together to 
the cords 2 that they may ſlip along; do the ſame by 
the other ſide: theſe two places muit be diſtanced, ac- 
cording to the width of the paſs, leaving the reſt of the 
meſhes of the net above looſe, ſo as to flip or be 
drawn from ope fide to the other, like a bed-curtain : 
then to each of theſe cords tie a packthread, which 
you muſt pals into the laſt range of meſhes on the ſides, 
that fo you may faſten the net as it ſhould be, to two 
trees, A, B; a foot or two of the cord ſhould be 
ſuffered to hang down at each end of the net, where. 
with to tie the flones, when you would ſpread the 


2 net. 


If you would have a draw. net with ſquare meſhes, 
take the breadth and height, and work as aforeſaid : 
when the net is finiſhed, verge it above with a pretty 
ſtrong cord, and paſs two packthreads through the 
methes, on both ſides, in the ſame manner as in that 
made lozenge-wiſe, and leave alſo both ends of the 
cord, fo that the ſtones may be tied therewith. 

DRAWING (with Hunters) is beating the buſhes 
after a fox; drawing amils, is a term ufed when the 
bounds or beagles hit the ſcent of their chaſe con- 


—_ 
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trary, ſo as to hit up che wind, whereas they ſhould 


have done it down; in that caſe it is ſaid, they draw 
amis. [> (OR 1 vers | 

DRAWING ow THE Stor, is when the hounds 
touch the ſeent and draw on till they hit on the ſame 


(cent. 11 3 


"DRAWING a Casr, (among Bowlers) is winning 
the end, without ſtirring the bowl,” or block. - 

DRAY.” The form for ſquirrels neſts built on the 
tops of trees. LATED. e | 

DRENCH: is a ſort of decoion prepared for a 
fick hofſe, and compoſed of ſeveral drugs mentioned 
in Mr. SOLLYSELL's Complete Flor ſernan. 

They put the drench upon thie end of a bull's pizzle, 
and thruſt it down his throat, in order to recover his 
appetite and ſtrength. | | 

RIFT or The Forxesr, is an exact view and 


ſerve, to know what beaſts are there; that none com- 
mon there, but ſuch as'have right ; and that the foreſt 
be not overcharged with foreigners beaſts or cattle. 
DRINKING or Hoxsts, immediately after hard 
riding, &c. is very dangerous; and therefore. they 
ſhould not be ſuffered to do it, till they be thoroughly 
cooled, and have eat ſome oats ; tor many by drinking 
too ſoon have died upon it, or become fick. * 
A horle after Violent labour, will never be the worſe 
by being kept half a day from water; but may die by 
drinking an hour too ſoon. 15 0 | 
DRIVERS: A machine for driving pheaſant powts, 
conſiſting ot good ſtrong orier wands, ſuch as baſket- 
makers uſe ; theſe are to be ſet ina handle and twiſted, 
or bound with ſmall oziers in two or three places. See 


Plate V. Fig. 6. LC | 11 111 : 

DRIVING or PrrasanTt-Powrs ; for the Urivs 
ing and taking of powts or young pheaſants in nets7 
when you have found out an eye of pheaſants, place 
your net acroſs the little paths or ways 0 have made, 
which are much like ſheep tracks, poſſibly you ſhall 
find out one of their principal haunts, which may be 
done by the bareneſs of the ground, their mutings and 
the feathers that lie ſcattered about. 

To do this you ſhould always take the wind with you, 
it being cuſtomary for them to run down the wind ; 
and place your nets hollow, looſe and circularly, the 
nether part of which muſt be faſtened to the ground, 
and the upper fide lying hollow, looſe and bending, fo 
that when any birds ruſh in, it may fall and entangle 
them. . (3 

Having fixed your net go to the haunts, and if you 
find them ſcattered, call them together with your call : 
and when you find them begin to cluck and pipe one to 
another, then forbear calling, and take an inſtrument, 
by ſome called a driver, made of good ſtrong white 
wands or oziers, ſuch as are uſed by baſket-makers, 
which is to be ſet in a handle, and in two ar three 
places twiſted or. bound with ſome oziers, according 
to the figure, fee Plate V. With this driver, as ſoon 
as you perceive the pheaſants gathered together, make 
2a gentle noiſe on the boughs and buſhes about you, 
which will fo fright them that they will get cloſe toge- 
ther, and run away a little dijtance, and then ſtand; after 

| this 
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this make the fame noife a ſecond time, and this will | 
ſet them a running again; taking the {ſame courſe till 

6u have driven them into your uets; for they may be 
— like ſo many theep. 

If they happen to take a contrary way; then make a 
raking noiſe, as if it were in their faces; and this noiſe 
will preſently turn them the richt way. 0 

But in uting the driver obſerve, | | 

1. Secrecy, in keeping yourſelf from their ſight; 
for if they eſpy you they will run and hide themſelves 
in holes under ſhrubs, and will not flir till night. 

2. You muſt have regard to due time and leiſure, for 
taſhneſs and over haſte ipoil the ſport. *- 

DRIVING or WIID Fowr, is only pratticable 
in the moulting time, which is in Ju and Augu/t; 
and it is to be done by means of a ſpaniet, well trained 
to the purpoſe, The nets are to be ſet in ererks and 
narrow places, or at their uſual night retreats, and the | 
dog is to put them up, and driving them forward, they 
will be ſent immediately into the nets, not being able 
to fly away from the dog, for the want of their wing 
feathers. The people who live in the fens find, great 
account in this practice, taking very great numbers by 
it. They are uſually indeed poor and out of fleth at 
this time, but as they are always taken alive, and 
Without any hurt, the people find it very ealy to fatten 
them with beaſts livers, barley, paſte, ſcalded bran, 
and the like ; and they will on this become, in a very 
little time, fat and well taſted, excelling in flavour 
both the tame ducks commonly kept in the — and 
the wild ducks in their natural ſtate. hen the 
L . takes the dog into places where they are not 

o frequent, he may hunt them ſingly, and the dog 
alone will take them. | 

DROMEUS, a word uſed by the ancients, as the 
name of the ſtag. The meaning of the word 1s * ſwift 
in running ;' and the ſtag had this name as being ſwifter 
than any other animal, 

DROPPING, or DxireixG, a term uſed among 
falconers, when a hawk mutes directly downwards, in 
"ow drops, not throwing out her dung ſtraight for- 
wards. | 

DROPSY, in Goars ; this diſorder occurs but ſel- 
dom, yet is very troubleſome whenever it happens, b 
their feeding and lying in bogs, wet valleys, or moorif 
grounds, 

When this appears by water between the ſkin and 
fleſh, ſqueeze it up with your hand, and make a flit, fo 
preſs out as much as you can; then put a linen tent in 
the hole, dipt in oil of bays or ſpike, which you can 
moſt conveniently get, and ſo renew it every other day, 
that it may attract and evacuate the water and humour; 
then dry the leaves of draw of elder powder, and 
give it in vinegar warm. Let the goat in the mean 
while feed on dry meat, but very littie water, and that 
warm. 

© Drorsy, in Hosts; the figns of this diſorder, ac- 
cording to Dr. BOERHAAVE, are a looſe ſoft tumour 
of the whole body, really cold and watery, in the legs 


eſpecially, a defire of drinking, the urine thin and 


white, &c. 


DUB 
and the ways to cure it, or rather the ſigns of cure, are 


only two, viz. a diſcharge of the water, and recovery 
of the ſtrength of - the blood. Give the following 
Hellebore Fntufion :— | 

Take of black hellebore freſh gathered two pounds; 
wath, bruiſe, and boil it in ſix quarts of ſpring or new 
river water, till it is reduced to four quarts; then ſtrain 
out the liquor, and put two quarts of white wine to 
the remaining : hellebore, and let it infuſe warm in a 
pitcher, or the like, for forty-eight hours, often 
thaking the liquor about, then ſtrain out the wine, and 
mix both the water and it together, which may be kept 
in a ſtone bottle, and a pint of it milk-warm given 
every morning and evening. 

Many horſes have been tapped for the dropſy with 
great ſuccels, for the ſituation in which a horle ſtands 
very much tavours the diſtillation ot the water through 


the orifice ; but, if this method is not approved, 1 


would adviſe the tollowing purge :— 

Take one ounce of aloes, one drachm of gamboge, 
two drachms of powdered ſaffron, cloves and-nutmegs 
each one drachm, oil of anniſced ſixty drops, with a 
luthcient quantity of buckthorn to make it into a ball. 

Whilſt your horſe is under hand for cure, you ſhould. 


obſerve that his food is of the beſt and moſt nouriſhing * 


kind, and that he drinks as ſparingly as poſſible. 

As the horſe advances towards recovery, you may 
give him this ſtrengthening drink: 

Take gentiaq root and zedoary, of each four ounces ; 
chamomile flowers and the tops of centaury, of each 
two handfuls; jefuit's bark, powdered, two ounces ; 
juniper berries, four ounces; filings of iron, half a 
pound: infuſe theſe in two gallons of ale for a week, 
now and then ſhaking the veſſel; give him a pint 


every morning and night, and let him faſt two hours 


atter it. 

Others adopt this method of cure :— 

Take two handfuls of parſley ſceds, the like of 
anniſeeds and bay-berries, with one handful of 2 - 
berries ; bruiſe x together in a mortar, and boiling 
them in verjuice, {wectened with brown ſugar, give 
the horſe the quantity of a pint to drink, firit and. laſt 
chafing the ſwelled or tumorous places with your hand, 
or a hard wiſp of hay; and ſo continuing them for a 
week together, you will find the fleſh become firm, and 


the watery humours diſperſe. ; 

DROUGHT, extreme, in Swine; it uſually hap- 
pens in hot weather, from whence, by their exceſs of 
drinking, many diſtempers-proceed. 

When you perceive your [wine greedy or drinking 
immoderately, boil woodlorre] and houfleek in the 
water you give them; peg their cars, and put a tent of 
root of ſweetwort into the holes, and ſo the heat of the 
liver will be cooled, and the violent thirſt ceaſe. 

DRY. To put a horſe to dry meat is to feed him 
with corn and hay after taking him from graſs; or 
houſing him. 

DUBBING or a Cock, (with Cock Maſters) a 
term uſed to ſignify the cutting of a cock's comb and 
wattles. 

DUBBING, (among Anglers) is the making artifi- 
ca flies, the materials for making which are Ipaniels 


hair, 


It proceeds from a kind of weakneſs in the blood, 
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rs and camels hair, oftrich, peacock, and 
turkey wing feathers, c. See Fin. 

DUCKS are amphibious birds, that live on land and 
water, of which the male is called a drake : there are 
two ſorts of them, wiz. the wild and the tame; the 
tame duck is fed in the court-yard, walks flowly, de- 
lights in water, ſwims ſwiftly, but ſcarce ever riſes 


haie, dog hair dyed of different colours; ſquirrels, | 
ſheeps, bea 


from the ground to fly. Fir Tams Ducks ſee the 
Article PouLT&vy. 


As for wild ducks, thoſe who are diſpoſed to employ 


part of their time in taking them with nets, Oc. ſhould 
ever have ſome wild ones made tame for that purpoſe ; | 


for the wild never affociate themſelves with thoſe that 
are of the real tame breed: therefore be always . 


vided with ſeven or eight ducks, and as many drakes, 


for fear of wanting upon any occaſion ; becauſe they 
are often loſt, and much ſubject to miſcarry, 

The nets muſt never be was but where you have a 
foot of water at leaſt, nor much more; fo that marſhes, 


ſands, flats, over-flown meadows, and the like, are the 


moſt. proper places for this ſport. 

The nets uſed are the ſame with thoſe for plovers, 
and they are ſet after the ſame manner, only theſe are 
under water, and you need no border to conceal the 
net. The figure, Plate VI. will ſhew you the net 
ſpread ; your main ſticks ſhould be of iron, and ſtrong 
in proportion to their length. 

Bur if the main ſtick be of wood, faſten good heavy 


| pieces of lead along the cord at about a foot diſtance 


on the ſides gf the net to fink it down into the water, 
that the ducks may not eſcape by diving : theſe pieces 
of lead are repreſented in the cut along the cord Q, S. 
See Plate VI. Fig. 1. | 

Several {mall wooden hooks are likewiſe fixed all 


along the verge of the net A, B, C, D, oppoſite to the 


perſon that holds the cord to keep it tight, or elſe they 
alſo place ſome lead there, to hinder the birds from 
riſing that are caught. | 
The hooked ſtake X, and the pulley V, ought to be 
concealed under the water, that the ducks may not ſee 
them. The lodge ſhould be made of boughs, as under 
the word plover, which the reader may conſult. Upon 
the brink of the water, when all is ready, take the 
ducks and drakes, and place the firſt in this manner : 
tie ſome of them before your net, and as many behind 
at Y, by the legs, but ſo that they may ſwim up and 
down, cating ſuch grain or chippings as you ſhall throw 
to them tor that purpole. Keep the drakes by you in 


your lodge; when you perceive a flock of wild ducks 


come near you, let fly one of the decoy drakes, which 
will preſently join the wild ones, in expettation of his 
mate; and not finding her there, he will begin to call; 
which being heard by the female tied by the legs, the 


will begin to cry out, and provoke the others to do the 


ſan e: upon which the drake flies to his mate, and 
encrally draws the whole flock with him, which 
greedily fall to eat the bait laid for them. Now the 
ducks being once come within your draught, pull your 
cords with the quickeſt motion you can ; and having 
thus taken them, let go your decoy-duck, and f. 


| 


| 
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them well ; you may kill the wild ones, and ſo ſet your 
nets again as you fee occaſion. J 

The wind happens ſometimes fo contrary, that the 
drake cannot hear his mate when ſhe cries ; in which 
cale you muſt let go a ſecond and a third to bring in the 
flock you deſign to ſurprize ; and your decoy-ducks 
ſhould have * mark of diſtinction, for the more 
readily knowing them from the wild ones, as the few. 
ing ſomething about their legs, or the like: when the 
water is troubled, and it has rained a little, or that 
the weather is miſty, it is the beſt time to take ducks 
with nets. 

A lecond way of taking ducks with nets is by two 
nets, which mult be ſet in a place where there is at leaſt 
half a foot water, that they may be concealed ; and 
therefore thole who catch ducks in the water ſhould 
always be booted, Ser Plate VI. Fig. 2, The ſtaves 
or ſticks B, C, E, D, ought to be made of iron, ſeven 
teet or ſeven feet and a half long, and proportionably 
thick: the pickets, or ſticks A, F, ſhould be made 
ſtrong and half a foot long; the others, D, H, ſhould 
be of the ſame ſtrength, each having a cord D, C, 
three fathom long: the ſtaves of the net M,. O, ſhould 
be longer than the others by three inches, or half a 
foot; the K. ſhould be fixteen or eighteen 
fathom diflant from the nets; the knot N of the cord, 
where two other cords are made fall, as N, G, N, O, 
ſhould be five or fix toiſes diſtant from the firſt ſtaves ; 
and foralmuch as all theſe cords of the nets ſhould be 
faſtened with all your force, ſticks or pieces of wood 
half a foot long ſhould be fixed f. ng in the 
ground, on the fide of the letters I, L. M „O, to keep 
the iron ſtaves down in the watcr, from whence they 
bring them out by drawing the cord K, N. . 

anage your decoy-ducks and drakes as before ; 
there is no need that the wild ducks ſhould ſwim on the 
water before Fou draw your nets, for you take them at 
the ſame time they alight upon it. 

A third way of catching wild ducks, is with bird- 
lime; of which take three or four 
which is old and rotted ; to each pound put two hand- 
fuls of charcoal, burnt ſtraw, and as much nut oil as 
the ſhell of a hazel-nut can containz mix and work 
the whole together for a quarter of an hour, and 
anoint one or more cords therewith, each of them 
being ten or twelve fathom long ; and conveying them 
to the place where wild ducks frequent, get a boat, if 
you do not care to go into the water, and let the cords 
among the ruſhes or other herbage, whither the ducks 
retire: pitch the two ſtaves in ſuch a manner that the 
ends may be even with the water, and tie a very ſtiff 
cord to them, which muit be borne up on the water 
with ſome bundles of dry ruſhes; when the ducks are 
got among the herbs and ruſhes, they will at length 
come to the cord, which will embarraſs them, at which 
time they will endeavour to take wing; but not being 
able to do to, they will drown themſelves in endea- 
vouring to get looſe, 

A tourth way of taking wild ducks in the water, is 
with nooſes or ſprings made of horſe hair, otherwiſe 


| called running flips and horſe- hair collars, a cheap — 


<0 


nds of that 


* * 
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-aſy way, eſpecially in ſuch low marſhes as are over- 
2 — and a half deep z. obſerve their 
moſt frequented haunts, and there throw a little corn 
for two or three days, to embolden and draw them on : 
for having once fed there, they will not fail to return 
thither every day. 
You muſt then plant ſeven or eight dozen of your 
running flips of {mall wire. or horſe-hair collars, tied 
o or three together, as in Plate VI. Fig. * to litile 
* pointed ſtakes, ſhewn by the letters I, K, L, M. 
N, O; they muſt be fixed ſo far into the ground, that 
the r ends of them and the collars may be juſt hid 
a little under the water; and then throw ſome barley, 
or the like grain, among them, that ſo you may catch 
them either by the neck or legs: you muſt reſort thi- 
ther twice or thrice every day to ſee how you ſucceed. 
The collars may in like manner be placed as in the 
ſecond figure following : Take a ſharp pointed ſtake 
about two feet long, in proportion to the depth of the 
water, as T, V, bore two holes through the thick end 
T, into which put two fticks, as P, R, and Q, S, each 
of them ſhould be about the thickneſs of one's little 
er, and two feet long; they muſt be firmly ſet in 
and well pegged ; faſten your collars or ſlipping knots 
to the end of your ſtick, as the letters Pp, . 8. 
denote: this done, and having fixed your ſtake T, V. 
in the ground ſo far that it may all be under water, ſo 
as that your knots may juſt ſwim open on the top of it: 
then caſt your grain or chippings of bread in and out 
among the ſaid Fakes, the better to entice the ducks to 
come: you may make uſe of ſeveral of theſe ſtakes, 
and place them ſeven or eight feet aſunder. 
| There is a fifth way of catching wild ducks, and 
that is with hooks and line, as appears by Fig. 4. 
Faſten your lines well and — to ſharp pointed 
ſticks, as ſhewn by the figure marked G, and flake 
down the ſticks into the d, then bait your hook H 
with an acorn or bean F, or with a fiſh or frog, as at 
C: you may alſo bait with a worm, as at V, by theſe 
you may learn to bait with paſtes, or the like; and 
ou would do well to feed the ducks two or three days 
fore, at the place where you intend to ſet your lines 
and the better to draw them on, and embolden 
them; and you ſhould alſo viſit your ſpot every morn- 
ing and evening, to take up what you have caught, and 
to rettiſy what may be amiſs. 
Some of our Egli authors having ſet down a 
method how we ſhall preſerve wild ducks, ſay we muſt 
wall in a little piece of ground, wherein there is ſome 
{mall pond or ſpring, covering the top of it all over 
with a ſtrong net; the pond muſt be ſet with many 
tufts of oziers, and have many ſecret holes and 
creeks; which will inure them to feed there, though 
confined. 
The wild duck, when ſhe lays, will ſteal from the 


drake, and hide her neſt, or elſe he will ſuck her eggs. 


After ſhe has hatched, the is very careful to breed her 
you 
which ſhould be given twice a day, as ſcalded bran, 
-ats, or fitches. Ihe houſe hen will hatch wild duck 
eggs as well as tame,” and the meat will be much 
better ; yet every tume the ducklings go into the water, 


„and needs no attendance more than meat, 


DUN 


of the kites, becauſe the hen cannut 
eals, widgeons, ſhell drakes, or green 
be ordered alſo in the ſame manner as 


* kind of cock that in fighting will 
run about the clod, almoſt at every 


they are in 
guard them. 
plovers, may 
wild ducks. 

DUCEKER, 

DOUCKER, 
ſtroke he gives. | 

DULL ; the marks of a dull, ſtupid horſe, are white 
ſpots round the eye and on the tip of the noſe upon 
any general colour whatſoever : theſe marks are hard 
to be diſtinguiſhed in a white horſe ; though the vulgar 
take the ſpots for ſign of ſtupidity, it is certain they are 
great ſigns of the goodneſs of a horſe, and the horſes 
— have them are very ſenſible and quick upon the 

ur. | 
BUN. See Colours or a Honsx. 

DUN-HOUND : theſe dogs are good for all chaſes, 
and theretore of general uſe, 

The beſt coloured are ſuch as are dun on the back, 
having their fore-quarters tann'd, or of the complexion 
of a hare's legs: but if the hair on the back be black 
and their legs freckled with red and black, they then 
uſually prove excellent hounds, and indeed there are 
few — a dun colour to be found bad: and the worſt of 
them are ſuch whoſe legs are of a whitiſh colour. 

It is wonderful in theſe creatures, to obſerve how 
much they ſtick upon the knowledge of their maſter, 
eſpecially his voice, and horn, and no one's elſe: na 
more than that, they know the diſtant voices of their 
fellow, and do know who are babblers and liars, and 
who not ; and will follow the one and not the other. 

Now for hounds ; the weſt country, Cheſhire, and 
Lancaſhire, with other wood-land and mountain coun- 
tries, breed our flow hounds, which is à large dog, 
— „ Bedfordſhire, and i mixt ſoil 

orceſterſhire, Beaſo re, many well mixt ſoils, 

where cham and covert are of equal /largeneſs, 

roduce a middle ſized dog, of a more nimble compo- 
ure than the former, | 

Laſtly, the north parts, as Yorkſhire, Cumberland, 
Northumberland, and many other plain champagne 
ein breed the light, nimble, ſwift, ſlender, 

n 

After all theſe, the little beagle is attributed to our 

country: the ſame that iscalled the gaze hound: beſides 
the maſtiff, which ſeems to be a native of | we 
alſo train up moſt excellent greyhounds (which ſeem 
to have been brought hither by the Gauls) in our open 
. 
All theſe dogs have deſerved to be famous in adjacent 
and remote countries, whither they are ſent for great 
rarities, and ambitiouſly ſought for by their lords 
and princes ; although only the fighting dogs ſeem to 
have been known to the ancient authors; and perhaps 
in that age hunting was not ſo much cultiva our 
OWN countrymen, 

DUNG ox a Hoss, ſhould be obſerved upon a 
journey; if it be too thin, it is a ſign that either his 
water was too cold and piercing, or that he drank too 
greedily of it ; if there be among his ordure whole 


prom of oats, either he has not chewed them well, or 
is — is weak; and if his dung be black, dry, 
or 


EAR 


of come away in very ſmall and hard pieces, it is a ſign | 
that he is ovet heated in his body. 

- Vifcous vr ſlimy dung, voided by a race horſe, ſhews 
that he is not duly prepared ; in which caſe his garlic 
balls and exerciſe are to be continued till his or- 
dute come trom him pretty dry, and without molſt- 


ure. | | 
 DUNG-WORMS, are a Kind of fly-worms, of a 
ſhort and ſomewhat flat body, found in great abundance 
among cow-dung in the months of Seprember and O#o- 
ber, Theſe have all their metamorpholes into the fly- 
ſtate performed within a ſhell of their own Kin. They 
are excellent baits for anghng. | 
DUST axp SAND will ſometimes lo dry the 


_ tongues and mouths of horſes, that ther; loſe their ap- 


tue. 
In ſuch caſe give them bran well moiſtened with 
water, to cool and Tefreſh their mouths and tongues, or 
moiſten their mouths with a wet ſponge to oblige them 
to eat. | ba 


DUST : to beat the duſt. % Brar. 


DP ARS or an Horses, ſhould be ſmall, narrow, 
| frraight, and the whole ſubſtance of them thin and 
delicate: they ought to be placed on the very top of the 
Head, and their points, when tiled, or pricked up, ſhould 
be nearer than their roots. | 

When a horſe carries his ears pointed forwards, 
he is ſaid to have a bold, hardy, or briſk ear; 
alſo when a horſe is — 1 be ſhould keep them 
firm, and not (like a hog) mark every ſtep by motion 
of his ear. | | 

To cure a pain in a horſe's ears, firſt cleanſe them 
well, for fear the horfe ſhould run mad, and then in 
ſome honey, ſalt- petre, and very clean water; mix the 
whole together, and dipping a linen cloth therein to at- 
tract the moiſture, continue the application till the cure 
is effected. | 

To take out any thing incommodious in a horſe's ear, 

in an equal quantity of old oil and nitre, and thruſt 
ma little wool : if ſome little animal has got in, you 
muſt thruſt in a tent faſtened to the end of a tick, and 
= ed — glutinous roſin; turn it in the ear, that it may 
ſtick to it. 


If it be any thing elſe you muſt open the ear with an | 


inſtrument, and draw it out with an iron; or you ma 
ſquirt in ſome water; and if it be a wound, you m 
drop in proper medicthes to cure it, 

va EARTH, is to go under ground, to run into a 
turking hole, as a badger or a fox does. 


® 


EEL 


come quite out; for if you ſhould . ceaſe tramp- 
ling — never ſo ſhort 2 they would go in 
mn. 

N is when there are green 
walnuts upon the trees; take a quarter, or half a 
pound of them, and put into the quantity of a pail ff 
water, rubbing the buſks of the nuts upon a brick, or 
ſquare tile, holding them in the bottom of the water ; 
continue to do this till the water is become bitter, and 
of a taſte that the worms will not like: ſcatter this wa- 
ter upon the place where you judge worms to be, and 
they will come out of the gr in a quarter of an hour. 
See Worms. 

EBRILLADE, is a check of the bridle which the 
horſemen give to the horſe by a jerk of one rein, when 
he refuſes to turn. tt 

An ebrillade differs from a ſaccade in this, that a fac- 
cade is a erk made wich both reins at nge. 

Molt people confound theſe two words, under the 
neral name of a check or jerk of the bridle; | 
let it be as it will, it is always a chaſtiſement, 


. 


| and no aid, and the uſe of it is baniſhed the acade- 


mies. 
ECAVESSADE, is a jerk of the caveſſon. | 

ECHAPE :/ an echape is a horle between a 
ſtallion and a mare of a different and different 
countries. | 

ECHAPER, to ſuffer a horſe to eſcape, or flip upon 
the hand; a galliciſm uſed in the academies, implying to 
give head, or put on at full ſpeed. 

ECOUTE ;. a pace or motion of a horſe. He is 
ſaid to be ecoute, or liſtening, when he rides well 
the hand and heels, ly put upon his haunches, 
and hears or liſtens to the heels or ſpurs, and con- 
tinues duly balanced between the heels, without throw- 
ing to either fide. | 

his happens, when.a horſe has a fine {ſenſe of the 

aids of the hand and heel. 

ECURIE, is a coven place for the lodging and houſ. 
U Rronch-word (in Erglifhquerey) which 

KR, a ; wor T1011 whic 

has different ſignifications in —— . 5 

In the academy or manage, the riding maſter goes by 
the name of Ecuyer. * 1 

EEL. It is agreed by moſt men, that the cel is a 
moſt dainty fiſh ; the Romans have eſteemed ber the 
Helena of their feaſts, and ſome the queen of palate- 
pleaſure. But moſt men differ about their breeding : 
ſome ſay they breed by generation as other fiſh do, and 


t 
others ne they breed, as ſome worms do, of mud; as 
rats and mice, and many other living creatures are 


| 


EARTH-WORMS, or reptiles which ſerve both 
for food for birds, and baits for fiſh ; and as it is ſome- 
times difficult to find them, the following methods are 
ſet down, by which you may have them almoſt in all 
ſeaſons of the year. | 

The firſt, is to go into a meadow, or ſome other 
place, full of herbs or graſs, where you ſuppoſe there 


bred in Eg, by the ſun's heat, when it ſhines upon 
the overflowing of the river Nilus: or out of the pu- 
treſaction of the earth, and divers other ways. Thoſe 
that deny them to breed by generation as other fiſh do, 
aſk, if any man ever ſaw an cel to have a ſpawn or 
melt? and they are anſwered, that they may be as 


may be ſuch forts of worms, and there to dance, or ra- 
ther trample with your feet for about half a quarter of 
an hour, without ceaſing, and you will fee the worms 
eome out of the earth about you, which you may ga- 


certain of their breeding as if they had ſeen ſpawn: for 
they ſay, that they are certain that cels 2 all parts 
fit for generation, like other fiſh, but ſo ſmall as not to 
be eaſily diſcerned, by reaſon of their fatneſs ; the he 


ther, not as they are creeping out, but after they are 


and the the cel may be diſlinguiſhed by their fins 
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And RONDELET1OS ſays, he has ſeen ects cling together 


like dew- worms. 

And others ſay, that eels growing old, breed other 
eels out of the corruption of their own age, which Sir 
Francis Bacon ſays, exceeds not ten years. And 
others ſay, that as pearls are made of glutinous dew- 
drops, which are condenſed by the fun's heat in thoſe 


| 


EEL 


ſelves, but at laſt a froſt killed them, And Campan 
relates that in Loncaſhire, fiſhes were digged out of the 
earth with ſpades, where no water was near to the place. 
The eel is impatient of cold, ſo it hath been obſerved, 
that in warm weather an eel has been known to live five 
days out of the water. 

Some curious learchers into the natures of fiſh, ob- 


countries, ſo eels are bred of a particular dew falling | ſerve, that there. are ſeveral forts or kinds of eels, as 


in the months of May or June on the banks of ſome | the filver eel, aud 


reen cel, with which the river 


particular ponds or rivers, adapted by nature for that | Thames abounds, and thoſe are called Fir and a 


end, which in a few days are by the ſun's heat turned 
into eels ; and ſome of the ancients have called the eels 
that are thus bred, the offspring of Jove. There has 
been ſeen in the beginning of 7, in a river not far 
from Canterbury, ſome parts of it covered over with 


young eels about the thickneſs of a ftraw ; and theſe. 


cels lay on-the top of that water, as thick as motes are 
ſaid to be in the lun: the like of other rivers, as namely 
the Severn, where they are called yelvers; and in a 
d or mere near $/offordſhire, where about a ſet time 

in ſummer, {uch ſmall} cels abound ſo much, that many 
of the poorer ſort of people that inhabit near to it, take 
ſuch eels out of this mere with fieves or ſheets, and 
make a kind of eel-cake of them, and eat it as bread. 
And GesxsR quotes venerable Bet to ſay, that in 
England there is an iſland called £ly, by reaſon of the 
innumerable number of cels that breed in it, But that 
cels may be bred as ſome worms, and ſome kind of 
bees and waſps are either of dew, or out of the cor- 
ruption of the earch, ſeems to be made probable by the 
barnacles and young goſlings bred by the ſun's heat, 
and the rotten planks of an old ſhip, and hatched of 
trees; both which are related for truths by Du 
BazrTaAS and LoBEL, CaMpen, and GERHARD in 
It is ſaid by RonpeLET1vs, that thoſe eels that are 
bred in rivers that relate to, or are nearer to the fea, 


never return to the freſh waters, as the ſalmon does, 


when they have once taſted the ſalt water; and t 

Sir Francis Bacon will allow the ecl's life to 
but ten years, yet he, in his hiſtory of life and death, 
mentions a lamprey belonging to the Roman emperor, 
to be made tame, and ſo for almoſt threeſcore 
years: and that uſeſul and pleaſant obſervations were 
made of this lamprey, that Crassvus the orator who 


caught with a little lamprey, whi 


blackiſh cel, whoſe head is more flat and bigger than 
ordinary eels; alſo an cel whoſe fins are reddiſh, and 
ſeldom taken in this kingdom: theſe ſeveral kinds of eels 
are, ſome ſay, diverſly bred out of the corruption of the 
earth, and ſome by dew, and other ways; and it is 
aftirmed by ſome tor certain, that the ſilver ec is bred 
by generation, but not by ſpawning as other fiſh do, 
but that her brood come alive from her, being then 
little live eels, no bigger nor longer than a pin. 

Ihe cel may be caught with divers kinds of baits : as 
with powdered bect, with a lob-worm, a minnow, or 
gut of a hen, chicken, or the guts of any fiſh, or with 
almoſt any thing, for he is a greedy fiſh, He may be 
ſome call a pride, 
and may in the hot months be found many of 
them in the Thames, and in many mud-heaps in 
other rivers. 

Note, That the eel ſeldom flirs in the day, but then 
hides bimſelt, and therefore is uſually caught by night. 
He may be then caught by laying Rooks which you 
are to faſten to the bank or twigs of a tree; or by 
throwing a ſtring crols the ſtream with many hooks at 
it, and thoſe baited with the aforeſaid baits, and a clod 
ar plummet, or ſtone, thrown into the river with this 
line, thatſo you may in the morning find it near to ſome 
e and then take it up with a drag-hook or other- 
wie, 

Eels do not uſually ſtir in the day time, for then 
they hide themſelves under ſome covert, or under 
boards or planks about flood gates, or weares, or mills, 
or in holes in the river banks; fo that you ebſervin 
your time in a warm day, when the water is low 
may take a dong ſmall hook tied to a ſtrong line, or 
to a ſtring about a yard long, and then into one of 
theſe holes, or between any boards about a mill, or 


kept her, lamented her death. And we read in under any great ſtone or plank, or any * where 
„ * 


doctor HAKewELL, that HorTenswus was ſeen you think an eel may hide or ſhelter herſe 


ou may, 


to weep at the death of a lamprey that he bad with the help of a ſhort flick put in your bait, but lei- 


long. 

is 6 by all or moſt men, that eels, for about 
fix months, that is 10 ſay, the fix cold months of the | the fight of it, the cel will bite inſtantly, aud as cer - 
year, ſſ ir not up and down, neither in the rivers, nor in | 


the pools in which they uſually are, but get into the 
ſofcarth or mud, and there many of them tugetber bed 
themſelves, and live without feeding upon any thing, 
as ſome ſwallows have been oblerved to do in hollow 
trees for thoſe ix cold months: this they do, as not be- 
ing able to endure winter weather: for Gesxn#r quotes 
Mross to lay; that in the year 1126, that year's 
winter being more cold than uſually, cels did by na- 
ture's ning get out of the water into a ſtack of hay 


in a meadow upon dry ground, and there bedded them- | 


: 


ſurely, and as far as you may conveniently : and it is 


ſcarce to be doubted, but that it there be an ec} within 


tainly gorge it: you need not doubt to have him, if 
ou pull him not out of the hole too qu, but pull 
im out by degrees; for he lying folded double in his 
hole, will with the help of his tail break all, unlefs you 
give him time to be wearied with pulling, and ſo get — 
out by degrees, not pulling too hard. 
The haunts of the eel are weeds, under roots, 
of trees, holes, and cleſts of the earth, both in the ba 
and. at the bottom, and in the plain mud: where they 
lie with only their heads out, watching for prey. They 
are . found under great ſtones, old timber, ovoye 
r - 


ret 

food gates, weares, bridges, and old mills : they delight 
in ſtill waters, and in thoſe that are foul and muddy; 
though the ſmaller eels are to be met with in all forts of 
. nivers and foils. . 


Although the manner in which cels, and indeed all 
fiſh are generated, is ſufficiently ſettled, as appears in 


the foregoing notes, there yet remains a queſtion unde- 


ei ed by naturaliſts, and that is, Whether the cel be an 
oviparons or a viviparous fiſh? WALTo inclines to 
the latter opinion. Ehe following relation from Bow L- 
KER may go near to determine the queſtion, 

Taking it for granted then that eels do not ſpawn, 
all we have to ſay in this place is, that though, as our 
author tells us, they are never out of ſeaſon, yet, as 
ſome lay, they are beſt in winter, and worſt in May : 
and it 1s to be noted of eels, that the longer they 
live the better they are. Angler's Sure Guide, 164. 

Of baits for the eel, the beſt are lob-worms, loaches, 
minnows, ſmall pope or pearch with the fins cut 
off, pieces of any fiſh, el _ bleak, he be- 

ing very lucid, with which 1 have taken very 
large ones. | 
s\ the angling for eels is no very pleaſant amuſe- 
ment, and 1s always attended with great trouble and 
the riſque of tackle, many, while they angle for other 
fiſh, lay lines for the _ which they tie to weeds, 
flags, &c. with marks to find them by; or you may 
take a long packthread line, with a leaden weight at 
the end, and hooks looped on at a yard diſtance from 
each other: faſten one end to the flags, or on the thore, 
and throw the lead out, and let the line lie ſome 
_ and in this way you may probably take a 
ike. 

| 4 The river Kennet in Berkfhire, the Stour in Dorſct- 
hire, Irk in Lancaſhire, and Ankham in Lincolnſhire, are 
famed for producing excellent cels: the latter to ſo 
great a degree, as to give riſe to the tollowing proverbial 
rhyme: | a 5 


Ankham eel, and Witham pike, 
In all England is none ſike. 

But it is faid there are no eels ſuperior in goodneſs 
to thoſe taken in the head of the New River near 
 Hington ; and I.myſelf have ſeen eels caught there with 

a rod and line, of a very large ſize. 

Eels contrary to all other fiſh, never ſwim up, but al- 

ways down the ſtream. 


A Way of taking Eels. 


Take five or ſix lines {or what number you think fit) 
each of them about ſixteen yards long, and at 2 
two yards make a nooze to hang on a hook armed, 
either to double thread or filk twiſt, tor that is better 
than wire: bait your hooks with millers thumbs, 
loaches, minnows, or gudgeons : to every nooze let 
there be a line baited, and all the lines muſt lie acroſs 
the river, in the deepeſt place, either with ſtones, or 

down, lying in the bottom. You muſt watch 
all night, or riſe very early in the morning at break of 
da uy elſe you will loſe many that were hung) and draw 
wy | the lines, upon each of which you may expect two or 


1 


ENI 
| _ EEL-SPFAR; this inſtrument is made for the moſt 
art with three forks or teeth, jagged on the ſides: 

t ſome have four, which laſt are the beſt; this they 

ſtrike into the mud at the bottom of the river, and if it 
2 to light where they lie, there is no fear of taking 
them. | 
But to take the largeſt cels of all, night-hooks are to 
be baited with ſmall roaches, and the hooks muſt lie in 
the mouth of the fiſh. 

EEL-BACE'D Hoxses, are ſuch as have black lifts 
along their backs. ; 

EFFECTS or rur Hans, are taken for the aids, 
4 5 the motions of the hand that ſerve to conduct the 

orſe. 

There are four effects of the hand, or four ways of 
making uſe ot the bridle, namely, to puſh the horſe for- 
wards, or give him head; to hold him in; and turn the 
hand either to the right or left. See NAILS. 

ELVERS, a fort of grigs, or ſmall ects, which 
certain time of the year ſwim on the top of the water, 
about Briſtal and Glouceſter, and are ſcinimed up in 
ſmall nets. By a peculiar manner of dreſſing they 

are baked in little cakes, fried, and ſerved up to 


table. | 
EMBRACE Tas Vorr. A horſe is ſaid to em- 
brage a volt, when in —_— upon volts he makes a 
1 f 


good way every time with his fore- legs. 4 
— deal of ground; 


at a 


Such a horſe has embraced a 
for from the place where his fore- feet ſtood, to where 
they now ſtand, he has embraced, or gone over, almoſt a 
foot and a half. 

If he does not embrace a good deal of ground, he 
will only beat the duſt ; that is, he will put his fore- 
feet juſt by the place from whence he lifted them. 
Thus the oppoſite term to embrace a volt is, beating 


the duſt, | | 
A horſe cannot take in too much ground, provided 
it does 


his croupe does not throw out; that is, provi 
not go out of the volt, 
EMPRIMED (Hunting term) uſed by hunters when 
a hart forſakes the herd. » 
To ENDEW (in Falconry) is a term uſed when a 
hawk fo digeſts her meat, that ſhe not only diſ- 
* her gorge of it, but even cleanſes her pan- 
ne 


ENGOUTED (in Falconry) is a term uſed when a 
hawk's feathers have black ſpots in them. 
ENLARGE A Hoss, OR MAKE HIM GO LARGE, 
is to make him embrace more ground than he covered. 

This is done when a horſe works upon a round, or 
upon volts, and approaches too near the centre; ſo that 
it is defired he ſhould gain more ground, or take a greater 


compaſs. 
o enlarge your horſe, you ſhould prick him with 
your legs, and 


| both heels, or aid him with the calves 
bear your hand outwards. 

Your horſe narrows, enlarge him, and prick him 
with the inner heel, ſuſtaining him with the outer 
leg, in order to preſs him forwards, and make his 
ſhoulders go. 2 55 | 

riding maſters cry only, 


three eels or grigs. 


Upon ſuch occafions, the 
large, large, See INLARGE. Ay 
| 7 
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To ENSEAM a Hawx, \(in Falconry) is a term 

To ENSAIM a Hawk, fic for purging a falcon, 
or horſe of his glut an greaſe, | 

ENSEELED, (in Falconry) a term uſed of a hawk, 
which is faid to be enſceled, when a thread is drawn 
through her upper eye-lid, and made faſt under her 
beak, tu take away or obſtrutt the fight. , | 


ENTABLER, A word uſed in the-academies, as 


applied to a horſe whole _ goes betore his ſhoul- 
ders in working upon volts: for in regular manage, one 
half of the ſhoulders ought to be before the croupe. 
Your horſe entables, for in working to the right, he 
has an inclination to throw himſelt upon the right heel, 
but that fault you may prevent by taking bold of the 
right rein, kceping your right leg near, and removing 
your leit leg as tar as the horſe's ſhoulders. | 

A horſe cannot commit this fault without commit- 
ting that fault that is called in the academies aculer, 
which fee ; but aculer may be without entabler. See 
ACULER and EMBRACE. 

Ze ENTER a Hawx, a term uſed of a hawk, when 
ſhe firſt begins to kill. | 
g To ENTER Hounps, is to inftruft them how to 

unt. 

The time of doing this is when they are ſeventeen 
or eighteen months old, then they are to be taught to 
take the water and ſwim ; they are to be led abroad in 


the heat of the day to enable them to endure exerciſe : 


they muſt be led through flocks of ſheep and warrens to 
bring them to command. 

ey muſt be brought to know their names, to un- 
derſtaud the voice of the huntſman, the found of the 
horn, and to uſe their own voices. 

Noon 1s the beſt time of entering them, in a fair 
warm day ; for if they be entened in a morning, they 
will give out when the heat comes on. 

Take in the moſt advanced, that the game may not 
ſtand long before them, but that the hounds may be 
rewarded ; you ought to do this at leaſt once a week, 
for two months ſucceſſively. | 

By this means they will be ſo fleſhed and ſcaſoned, 
with that game you enter them at, that they will not 


leave off the purſuit, _ 


You mult alſo take care to enter them with the beſt 
and ſtauncheſt hounds that can be got, and let there be 


not one barking cur in the field. 


The hare,is accounted the beſt game to enter your 
hounds at, for whatſoever chaſe they are deſigned for, 
they will thereby learn all turns and doubles, and how 


to come to the hollow; they will allo come to have 
a porſect ſcent, and hard feet, by being uſed to high- 


ways, beaten-paths, and hills. 

hey mult at firſt have all the advantages given them 
that may be, and when the hare is ſtarted from her 
torm, let the ſcent cool a little, obſerving which 
way ſhe went, and then let the hounds be laid on 
with the utmoſt help and advantage that can be, either 
of wind, view, or hollow, or the pricking in her 


aflage. 
: Nor will it be amiſs, I they have the advantage of 
a hare tired the ſame morning in ber courſe. | 

Care mult alfo be taken that they hunt fair and even, 


ENT 

without ing behind, ſtraggling on either ſide, and 
running w1 Aly on head: and in caſe any be found 
commuting tuch faults, they muſt be beaten into = 
reſt of the pack, and forced to the ſeent along wi 
them. | ' As | 

Ile like is to be done if they refuſe to firike upon 
a default, but run on babbling and yelping without the 
ſcent, by doing which they draw away the reſt of the 
dogs, until ſome of the elder dogs take it, then let 
them be cheriſhed with hora and hollow. 

I any of the young whelps, truſting more to their 
own ſcents, than to the reſt of the pack, and conſe- 
quently are caſt behind, wark out the defaults by their 
own noſes, and come to hunt juſt and true; in ſuch 
caſes they muſt have all manner of encouragement and 


aſſiſtanee, and they, muſt be left to work it out of 


themſelves at their own pace: for ſuch dogs can never 
prove ll, if they are not ſpoiled by over haſtineſs and 
indiſcretion ; for a little experience in the hunters, and 
_ own experience, will bring them to be the chiet 
caders. | 

When the hare is killed, the dogs muſt not be al. 


lowed to break her up. but they muſt be beaten off; 


then ſhe is to be caſed and cut to pieces, with which 
the young hounds muſt be rewafded: and by this 
means, in a ſhort time, the whelps will be brought to 
great improvements, | 

Some are of opinion, that the beſt way to enter 
hounds is to take a live hare, and to trail her upon the 
ground, ſometimes one way and ſometimes another, and 
having drawn her at a convenient diſtance off to hide 
her there, and the dog taking the wind thereof will run 
to and fro till he finds her. 

The huntſman ought to underſtand well the nature 
and diſpoſition of the hounds in finding out the game, 
for ſome of them are of that nature, that when 
have found out the Fg they will go forw 
without any voice or ſhew of tail. 

Others again, when they have found a head, will - 


ſhew the game; ſome again having tound the footings 


of the beait, will prick up their cars a little, and either 
bark or their ſtern or ears. 

Again, there ate ſome that cannot keep the ſcent, 
but wander up and down and hunt counter, taking up 


any falſe ſcent; and others again cannot hunt by foot, 


but only by the fight of the game. 

For entering the hounds at a hart or buck ; let him 
be in the prime of greaſe, for then he cannot ſtand up or 
hold the chaſe fo long. ; 

The toreſt —— upon ſhould have all the aye 
at equal proportion as near as may be; then let 

oung hounds be placed with five or fix old ſtaunch 
— to enter them, and let them be led to the 
fartheſt and laſt relay, and cauſe the hart or buck to be 
hunted to them, and being come up, let the old hounds 
be uncoupled, and having found the bart, having well 
entered the cry, let the young ones be uncoupled ; and 
if any of them are found to lag bebind, whip or beat 
them forwards, ; 1 

In what place ſoever you kill the hart, immediately 
day his neck and reward the hounds; for it is beſt to 


40 fo'while he is hot. 
* But 
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But for the more ready entering them, the few ſol- 
lowing inſtruttions may be of uſe: 

Let them be brought to the quarry, by taking five or 
fix nimble huntſmen, and ca 
dogs led in liams, and having unlodged the hart, pur- 
ſue him fair and ſoftly, without tiring the hounds ; 
and after two or three hours chaſe, when you find hum 
begin to ſink, then caft off your young ones. 
Another method, is to take a buck or ſtag in a toil 
or net, and having diſabled hem by cutting one of his 
feet, let him looſe, then about half an hour alter 
gather the young hounds together, and having found 
out the view or ſlot of the buck or hart by the blood- 
hound, uncouple your young dogs, and let them hunt, 
and when they have killed their game, reward them 
with it, while it is hot; the moſt uſual part being the 
neck flayed. 

Some enter their young hounds within a toil, but 
that is not ſo good : tor the hart or buck does nothing 
then but turn and caſt about, becauſe he cannot run 
an end; by which means they are always in fight of 
him, ſo that it afterwards they were to run at force, a 
free chaſe being out of ſight, the dogs would ſoon give 
over. See HUNTSMAN, 

Here take notice, that with whatſoever you firſt en- 
ter the hounds, and therewith reward them, they will 
ever after love moſt, 

Therefore, if you intend them for the hart, enter 
them not firſt with the hind. | 

ENTERFERING. A diſeaſe incident to horſes, 
that comes ſeveral ways, being either heredrtary, or by 
{ome ſtiffneſs in the pace; or by bad and over broad 
ſhoeing ; which cauſes him to go ſo narrow behind with 
his hinder feet; that he frets one againſt another, ſo 
that there grows hard mattery ſcabs, which are fo fore 
that they make him go lame; the ſigns being his ill- 
going, and the viſible marks of the ſcabs. 

The cure: Take three parts of ſheeps dung newly 
made, and one of rye or wheaten flour, which muſt be 
dried and mixt well with the dung ; kneading it toa 
paſte ; then let it be made up into a cake baked, 
and apply this warm to the part, and it will heal it 
ſoot; or elle anoint it with turpentine, and verde- 
gris, mixt together, fincly powdered, 

ENIERMEWER, (in Falconry) is a hawk that 
changes the colour of her wings by degrees. 

To ENTERPEN, (in 1 a term uſed of a 
hawk, who they tay enterpenneth ; that is, ſhe has her 
feathers wrapt up, inarled, or entangled, 

ENTERVIEW, (in Falconry) a term uſed for the 
ſecond year of a hawk's age. 

ENTIER. The French word for a flone horſe; 
entier is a fort of horſe that refuſes to turn, and 


N & 


is ſo far from following or obferving the hand, that he 


reſiſts it. Thus they ſay: 

Such a horſe is enter on the right hand, he puts him- 
ſelf upon his 1ight heel, and will not turn to the 
ight. | 
If your horle is entzer, and refuſes to turn to what 
hand you will, provided he flies or parts from the two 
heels, you have a remedy tor him; tor you have no- 
thing to do but to put the Newee/ile upon him; 5. e. 


baving two couple of | 


— 


| preſſion, importing to make a horle grow large. 


EXT 


ſupple him with a caveſſon made after the Duke of 
NewcaAsSTLE'S way. 

ENTORSES. See Pasrrxx. 

ENTRAVES, AND ENTTRAVONS. Se Locks, 

ENTREPAS, is a broken pace or going, and in- 
deed properly a broken amble, that is netther a walk 
nor trot, but ſomewhat ot an amble. | 

This is the pace or gait of ſuch horles as have n 
reins or back, and go upon their ſhoulders, or of ſuch 
as are ſpoiled in their limbs. 

ENTRIES, (Hunting term) are thoſe places or 
thickets through which deer are tound lately to have 
paſſed, by which their largeneſs or ze is guetied at, 
and then the hounds or beagles are put to ther for 


vicw. 5 

EPARER. A word uſed in the menage, to ſignify 
the flinging of a horſe, or his yerking or ſtriking out 
with his hind legs, 

In caprioles, a horſe muſt yerk out behind with all 
his force; but in balotades he ſtrikes but half out; 
22 in croupades he does not ſtrike out his hind legs 
at all. | 

All ſuch yerking horſes are reckoned rude. 

ERGOT., Is a ſtub like a piece of loft horn, about 
the bignels of a cheſnut, placed behind and below the 
por joint, and commonly hid under the tuft of the 

To DIS-ERGOT, or take it out, is to cleave it to 
the = with an incifion knife, in order to pull up 
the bladder full of water that lies covered with the 


ergot. 

15 operation is ſcarcely iſed at Paris, but in 
Hilland it is frequently performed upon all four legs, 
_ intent to prevent watery ſores aud other foul 
ulcers, 

ESQUIVAINE. An old French word, fignifying 
a long and ſevere chaſtiſement of a horſe in the — 


ESSAY oF A Dees, (Hunting-term) is the breaſt or 
briſket of that animal. . 

ESTRAC, is the French word for a horſe that is 
light bodied, lank bellied, thin flanked, and narrow 
cheſted. Se BELLY, LicaT BELLIED, JoinTeR, Gr. 

ESTRAPADE, is the defence of a horſe that will 
not obey ; who to get rid of his rider, rides haſtily be- 
fore, and while his fore-hand is yet in the air, yerks 
out turiouſly with his hind legs, ſtriking higher than 
his head was before, and during his counter-time goes 
back rather than advances. | 

ESTKAY. A beaſt that is wild in lordſhip, 
and not owned by any man; in which ws it it 2 N 
cried according to law in the next market towns, «nd 
it it be not claimed by the owner within a year and a 
day, it falls to the lord of the manor. | 


7% EXPECIATE, fignihes to cut out the balls of 
dogs feet, to hinder them from purſuing the King's 


game. But Mr. Manwoop ſays, it implies the cut- 


ting off the four claws of the right ſide ; and that the 
owner of every dog in the torelt unexpediated is to for- 
telt 38. 4d. | | 

Te EX LEND a Hoxss, ſome make uſe of this ex- 


EYES 


EYE 


EYES or MULES, ' rteums, or difeaſes, to cure, 
If any ſpecks or films happen, the powder ot burnt 
alum, or burnt ſalt, will eat them off; afterwards waſh- 
ing with eye-bright, or the juice of clary, to clear or 
take away any inflammation the other has occaſioned : 
to purge away rheums, give hyſſop and rue boiled in 
water, * 

EYES or SHEEP, diſtempers or blemiſhes in, to 
cure. Diffolve ia eye-bright water, or water of honey- 
ſuckles or ſaladine, or any of theſe bruiſed and infuſed 
in white wine, powder of bole-ammomac and alum, 
with which water take and waſh the eyes afflitted often 
when it is warm, and it will rcheve the grievance. 

EYES or SWINE, dileaſes in, to cure. Lake rue, 
pimpernel, and vervain, each a ſmall handful; dry 
them in an oven, ſo that they may be powdered ; and 


blow the powder, mixedwith the p der of bole-aramo- | 
nive, into the eyes attetted ; it will take away (pots, and 


Nay fluxes of theums and-rednels. Or, | 

the eyes are blood{hot or have fpeeks, waſh them 
with the juice of rotten apples and betony, and give 
ſliced parſnips and turnips in their fobd; this alſo will 
take away inflammattons in the eyes. 

Ii there be films or ſpots, blow with a quill of the 
powder of burnt alum into the eye, and it will eat 
them away; if rheums, or watering, take the juice of 
houſeleek, celandine, and betony, and waſh the eyes 
often with it. 3 

EYES, fore, in bull, ox, cow, or calf, to cure. 
Take fix egg-ſhells, and put the meat clean forth, then 
lay the ſhel 
and ſhells in a hot glowing fire, and burn t 
and cover the edge of the tiles with clay, to keep 
aſhes from the ſhells; and when they are burnt, 
them to powder, and fearce them finely, and it 
mend preſently : but blow it in three times a-d 
ſo, take white ſugar- candy, pound it ſmall, a 
it with the aforeſaid powder of the ſhells and May 
butter ; or, for want of that, take other burter, with 
ont (alt, and work it into a ſalve; ſo anoint the eyes 
morning, hoon, and night, and it will help them, Or, 

Take mation- bones, and burn them 
them to powder, and fearce them well; then take 
burnt alum and tutty, with white ſugar-candy and juice 
of ivy, and it will help them that a flame which 
came by a chaff or ſtroke. Alſo take the marrow of 
a gooſe wing, and it will help them; alſo take white 
falt and barn it in a dock, or wet cloth; then take the 
middle core of it, and mix it with the juice of ſaladine, 
and it will help them; or drop juice of celandine or 
pimpernel into it. f 

IJ here is alſo a diſeaſe in the eyes which i called the 
inflammation of the eyes; coming by blood, and it 
breeds choler and blindneſs ; ſometimes the beaſt fees 
a little, and ſometimes not at all. 

You muſt firſt cord them in the neck, and bleed 
them in the temples under the eyes; let them bleed 
freely, and put in ſome burnt alum and live honey mix- 
3 every day, and they will certainly mend. 

EYES Ot Hoxsts that are very bright, lively, fall 
of fire, pretty large, and full, are molt eſteemed; but 
{ach as are very big, are not the beſt; neither ſhould 


well, 


will 


they be too ling or fa 
equal with + 5 Gould alſo 


between two tile-ftones, 1 ſtone 


the 


12 
blend 


well, pound 


EYE 


out of the head, bur 
reſolute, bold, and 


. well ſhould look on his object 
fixedly, with a of diſdain, and not turn his eyes 
another way. 


The eye of an horſe diſcovers his inclination, paſ- 


briſk. 


A horſe to apy 


ſion, malice, health, and diſpoſition; when the eyes 


are ſunk, or that the eye-brows are too much raiſed u 
and as it were ſwelled, it is a ſign of vicioulnels and 11 
nature. 

When the pits above the eye are extremely hollow, 
it is for the moſt part a certaja token of old age, 
though horſes got by am old ftallion have them very 
deep at the age of tour or five years; as allo their eyes 
and cyve- lids wrinkled and hollow. 

In the eye there are two things to be conſidered, t. 
Che cryital. 2. he bottom or ground of the eye. 

The cryſtal is that roundneſs of the eyes which ap- 
pears at the firſt view, being the molt tranſ part 
thereof, and it ſhould for clearnels reſemble a piece of 
rock cryſtal, fo that it may be plainly ſeen through ; 
becauſe if it is otherwiſe obſcure and troubled, it is a 
ſigu the eye is not good; 

A reddiſh cryſtal, denotes that the eye is either in- 
flamed, or that it is influenced by the moon : a cryſtal 
that is feuille mort, or of the colour of a dead leaf upon 
the lower part, and troubled on the upper, infallibly 
iadicates that the horſe is lunatic ; but it continues 
no longer than while the humour actually poſſeſſes the 
eye. 

The ſecond part of the eye that is to be obſerved, is 
the ground or bottom, which is properly the pupil or 
apple of the eye, and to be good, ought to be large 
and full: it may be clearly perceived, that you may 
know it there be any dragon, 7. e. a white ſpot in the 
bottom thereof, which makes a horſe blind in that eye, 
or will do it in a ſhort time; this ſpeck at firſt appears 
no bigger than a grain of millet ; but will grow to ſuch 
bigneſs, as to cover the whole apple of the eye, and 
is incurable. | 

Ii the whole bottom of the eye be white, or of a 
tranſparent greeniſh white, it is a bad fign, though the 
horſe be not quite blind, but as yet ſees a little: how- 
ever it ought to be obſerved, that if you look to his 
eyes when oppoſite to a white wall, the refletion of it 
will make the apples of them appear whitiſh, and 
fomewhat inclining to the green, though they be really 
_ when you perceive this, you may try whether 

eyes have the ſame appearance in another place. 
If you can diſeern as it were two grdins of chimney- 
ſoot fixed thereto, above the bottom of the eye, it is 
a ſign the cryſtal is tranſparent, and if beſides this, the 
faid be without ſpot or whitenefs, then you may con- 
elude that the eye is lound. 

You thould alſo ecamine whether an eye which is 
froubled and very brown, be lefs than the other, for if it 
be, it is unavoidably loſt without recovery. 

Examine diligently thoſe little eyes that are ſunk in 
the head, and appear very black, and try il you can 

rfetily fee through the cryſtal, then look to the 
— of the cye, and fee that the pupil be big and 


arge ; 
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large; ſot in all eyes 


' horſe of himſelf be mettle 


3. When horſes have either the real or baſtard ſtran- 


bad Eyes, ſee Ur.ces. 


may be conveniently elaſſed as tollows :—Inflammation, 


= * SY = 
- 


The eye-lid is cloſed, {wollen, and weeps ; the ball is 


EYE: 


the ſmall, narrow, and long pu- 
pils, run a greater riſk of loſing the light than any 
other. For their Diſcrders and Cure, fee WATERS. 

"EYE or 4 Hos. Some general obſervations 


from thence to diſcover the quality or condition of a | 


horſe ; | 

t. The walk or ſtep of a blind horſe is always 
unequal: and uncertain, he not daring to ſet down his 
feet boldly when he is led in one's hand; but if the 
lame horle be mounted by a vigorous rider, and the 


will make him go reſolutely and freely, fo that his 
blindneſs ſhall ſcarcely be perceived. 

2. Another mark by which a horſe that is ſtark blind 
may be known, is, that when he hears any perſon 
entering the ſtable, he will inſtantly prick up his ears, 
and move them backwards and-torwards ; the reaſon 
is, becauſe a_{prightly horſe having loſt his ſight miſ- 
truſts every thing, and is continually in alarm upon the 
leaſt noiſe he hears. 


gles, or are changing their foal teeth, or are putting 
out their upper tuſhes, ſome of them have their fight 
weak and troubled, ſo that a man would judge them 
blind; and ſometimes they actually become fo. 

Note, that this weakneſs of fight happens oftener in 
calling the corner teeth, than any of * reſt. 

4. The colours moſt ſubject to bad eyes are, the very 
dark grey, the flea-bitten, the white ſpotted, that of 
peach bloſſoms, and frequently the roan. Vor the cure 


Dr. BRACKEN was well verſed in the ſtructure and 
complaints of the eyes of horſes, of which Mr. LAw- 
RENCE expreties his approbation, and ſays, the 
diſeaſes of the eyes in horſes, natural and acquired, 


from whatever caule; Humour-blindneſs, Diminution 
of Sight from Debility of the Organs, Cataract, Gutta 
Serena, External Accidents. | 

Previous to entering upon the method of cure, per- 
mit me to make a few remarks upon an article of prime 
conſideration, as a remedy in this caſe, which has been 
introduced ſince the days of GIBSON, viz. GOULARD's 
Extract of Saturn, a preparation now more commonly 
uſed in veterinary practice, than the ſugar, or ſalt of 
lead. GiBSON makes a moderate uſe of lead in his 

reſcriptions, juſtly obſerving, that the eye is very de- 
Font, and in a recent hurt ſcarce able to endure the 
common eye-waters. Dr. DARwin ſpeaks againſt the 
too early ule of ſtimulating eye-waters in opthalmy, 
and recommends afterwards the ſolution of vitriol, in 
preference to that of lead. Bold meaſures, it is pre- 
tended, ſucceed well with the eyes of horles, but ſuch 
hyetenſions mult be received with caution ; the eye is a 
very delicate organ, to what animal ſocver it may 
belong. 

Inflammation of, the Eye is always ſufficiently viſible. 


inflamed, and the vellels filled with ſtagnant blood ap- 
pear very plain upon the coat. It 1s firſt neceſlary to 
inveſtigate the caule, fince it may be merely the intru- 


7 7 | 


ſeed; which' being ſuſpeied, the eye ought inflantly 


to be ſearched with a ſoft rag, or piece of ſpunge dip- 
ped/in -warm ſkim-milk and ior, w whicd — be 
added a tea-ſpoonful of aqua-vegeto, | 

A caſe of ſlight, or ſuperficial. opthalmy, will gene- 
rally give way in a few days to topical applications, of 
the emollient and repellent kind, It 1s the general 
practice to have recourſe to repellents in the firſt in- 
ſtance. Sometimes has been ſeen the ill ſucceſs of it, 
by an increaſe of the inflammatory ſymptoms, to allay 


, then the fear of the ſpurs } which it has become neceſſary to make inftant uſe of 


emollients. Some have ſucceſsfully treated inflamed 
cyes in horſes, with warm ſkim-milk and water, re- 
ated often, and bread and milk poultices, until the 
eat and tenſion had abated; afterwards, with a mild 
ſolution of Goulard. The moſt authorized practice 
however is, the immediate uſe of cold ſpring water, or 
. and water, and repellents. Take one pint of 
the ſtrained decoction of plaintain, roſemary, and red 
roſe-buds ; or inſtead thereof, a pint of clear water, 
add one drachm ſugar of lead, and one drachm and halt 
of white vitriol. Or the following aqua-vegeto-mi- 
neralis : Clear water, one pint; GOULARD's, extract, 
one hundred drops; beſt brandy, , a ſmall glaſs, In 
this proportion has generally been uſed the extract to 
the eyes of horſes. Bathe externally, and apply in- 
ternally, with rag or ſpunge, ſeveral times a — Or 
honey of roles, ſpring water, and white of an egg. 
mixed; and applied with a feather. Some horſes are 
ſubject all their lives to weak and weeping eyes, upon 
every flight cold, from neglect while colts, and lying 
about in wet and paſtures ; the only — is 
the occaſional uſe of the vegetomineral water. Colts, 
whilſt breeding their teeth, and horſes with i lar 
teeth, are liable to ſimilar inconvenience; the ſame 
external method, with ſalts, and moderate bleeding, 
and extirpation, or filing down the preternatural teet 
Humour - blindneſs, or Inveterate Opthalmy. The 
whole eye is inflamed, both internally andyexternally, 
and the admiſſion of light cauſes intolerable pain ; the 
proximate cauſe is either obſtruttion in the capillaries, 
the blood being too denſe for circulation, or a dilata- 
tion and weakneſs of the veſſels themſelves. This dif- 
eaſe is curable with two proviſos; being taken in 
time, and the eye being naturally good; otherwiſe the 
attempt at cure is fruitleſs. 8 
Limments for the, Eyes. Mild and cooling: oint- 
ment of tutty, one ounce; honey of roles, two 
drachms ; white vitriol, one ſcruple. Detergent ; 
myrrh, finely powdered, half a. drachm ; camphor, 
five grains; white vitriol, ten grains; honey, two 
drachms ; rub them together with ſpring water. Io 
be uſed with a feather or pencil in — from much 
diſcharge. : ge 
For a film, web, or ſpeck. left upon the outermoſt 
coat of the eye, alter the inflammation ſhall have ſub- 


ſided, there ſeems hitherto to have been no remedy, 
but corroſive powders or waters; although Dr. Daz- 
win! ſeems to hint at, the pratticability of an inſtru- 
mental operation. , SOLLEYSEL indeed recommends 
ſtroaking awhitefilm with the thumb covered with wheat 


fion of ſome imall extraneous body, ſuch as a hay- | 


flour, the eyes being previouſly waſhed ; which he gr 
FIN Ps 33 : wil 


EYE 


EYE | 
0 will * to it much ſooner than the uſe of powders, already laid down in humour- blindneſs; in Il, 


moon blindneſs is too much a dileaſe of debility, to 
require thoſe confiderable evacuations. Should how- 
ever the diſeaſc be ſuppoſed to originate in obſtrutted 
humours, and a depraved flate of the blood, mercurial 
phyſic, rowels, and tying up the temporal arteries or 


e the beſt of which for the purpoſe, in his opinion, is 
ſal ammoniac. Baackex recommends Dr. Means 
ointment, which indeed ſeems ever to have been molt 
if in repute. Take glaſs, reduced to a fine powder, 
which ſift through fine lawn, and mix with honey. A 


drachm, white ſugar-candy half an ounce, ground very 
fine, to be blown into the eye with a tobacco-pipe once 
a day 3 or — into the corner of the eye, with the 
finger and thumb. Ot thele 82 it is neceſſary 
to give a caution, that before their ule be hazarded, it 
be well aſcertained, that the defect intended to be re- 
moved be really ſituate upon the outer coat of the eye, 
fince ſuch remedies can have no poſhble effect upon the 
internal parts, and may inflame, 1rritate, and torture to 
no manner of purpoſe, 

Diminution of Sight from Debility of the Organs, 
It is doubtleſs owing to their various hard laborious 
ſervices, that horſes are more ſubje& to diſeaſes of 
thoſe moſt tender and ſenſible. organs the eyes, than 
any other animals; thence perhaps alſo the ſource of 
their hereditary defects. Hard labour, particularly 
heavy draught, and repeated violent exertions at dead 
pulls, will produce blindneſs; alſo poor and unſub- 
ſtantial keep. The figns are, a gradual loſs of con- 
vexity, or plumpneſs in the eyes, with dulnels, and 
impertett ſight at intervals. II the eyes are naturally 
good, a cure may be wrought by mending the my of 
the horſe, and the conſtant, uſe, twice à day, of the 
ſtrengthening ſaturnine collyrium preſcribed in hu- 


5 very ſmall quantity to be tried at firſt, which may be | veins, according to the nature of the caſe, have been 
t increaſed, if not found to-produce irritation and painful] recommended. BACKEN ſays he couched one horſe 
y {ymptoms. Previous to uſe of the ointment, per- | with ſuccels, but he does not tell us whether to render - 
| haps the eye ſhould always be waſhed with ſKkim-milk his ſuccels of real uſe, he made the patient a preſent of 
and aqua- vegeto. Gisson adviſes white vitriol, one | a pair of concave ſpetlacles, and taught him their uſe; 


ſince what with the loſs of convexity in the corn, 
rom the diſeaſe firſt, and afterwards from the opera- 
tion, the horle would ſce but wildly alter all, without 
artificial help. 

In a Guita Serena both eyes are generally affected, 
and are vulgarly called glaſs eyes, appearing clear and 
{bining, although they admit little or no light. They 
are ſometimes large and prominent like calves , at 
others {mall and flat, in colour often of a light blue, 
the pupil being deep blue, or black. The pupi 
neither dilates nor contracts, which is pretty much 2 
lame as to ſay, the eye, or rather its vihion, is extintt; 
and that again is to ſay, no cure need be expetted. 
The defect has always been ſupſ oſed to originate in a 
want of irritability in the optic nerve. According to 
Da«win, Elettricity. Bliiters on the head. Opium, 
and corroſive ſublimate mercury, four or ſix weeks. 
Would not ſneezing powders be beneficial in the be- 
ginning of the dileale, or turning to graſs, that the 
conſtant depending fituation of the head in feeding, 
might ** an acceſſion of blood and nouriſhment to 
the eyes 

External accidents, Contuſions on the eyes are to 
be treated with coolers, repellents, fomentations or 
poultices, and bleeding. Sometimes from a blow or 


mour-blindneſs. Bathe the temples occahonally with 


10 diſtilled vinegar and brandy mixed. | oke upon the eye, the 7 naturally clear and 
y, Cataract or Glaucoma, — they appear to be one and | pellucid, will ſtagnate and turn to a pearl colour, or 
44 the ſaine diſeaſe, is a ſuffuſion, or cloud upon the | quite white, over the whole ſurface, and the horle will 
”_ pupilla, commonly called the fight of the eye, at firſt | be nearly or totally blind; but fuch ſymptoms will in 


partially, in the end totally, obſtructing the ingreſs of 
the rays of light: the proximate cauſe is ſaid to be a 

reternatural afﬀfetion of the crylitalline, or ſecond 

umour of. the eye, which is changed, becomes opaque, 
and impervious to the rays of light; the remote cauſe, 
in horſes particularly, is almoſt always natural bad 
conformation of the organ, by which the humours are 
prediſpoſed to other cauſes of the diſeaſe. That which is 


a few days ſubmit to proper treatment. Wounds of 
the eyes may be mortal it they penetrate the orbit to 
the bottom, where the branches of the optic nerves 
paſs from the cer. be/lum; ſhould the u refied; 
which is compoſed of the optic nerve, and many 
{mall twigs of veins and arteries, blindnels is unavoid- 
able, and perhaps convulſions may enſue ; the ſame 
may be expected from the fraure, or depreſſion of 


T, termed in the language of the ſtable, Lunatic, or Moon- the bones of the orbit, or ſocket, but a wound, or 
v0 blindneſs, is nothing but the intermittent or periodical puncture through ſome of the coats and humours is 
0 blindneſs, uſually conſequent of the initient cataract. | curable ; for inſtance, the cornea, or horny coat may be . 
ch Mon- blindneſs — makes its appearance in | pertorated, the humour let out, and viſion interrupted, 
3 horſes, at five, or before fix years old; and the cataract | and yet the humour ſhall be repleniſhed, and fight re- 
ot may be a year or two, or more, in coming to perfec- | ſtored in ten or twelve hours time, as cockers often 
b- tion. The ſymptoms in the mean time are well known; | experience: with the exception, however, that the 
Ys cloudineſs, imperte& fight, in one or both eyes; in| wound be not deep enough to touch the chryſtalline 
K ſome a diſcharge, with an eye quite cloſed at intervals ; | humour, which would become changed or darkened 
u- well and tolerably clear again: in others, ſcarce any | from the accident, and oecaſion blindneſs. 
ds diſcharge, but a gradual waſting and decay of fight. The treatment of wounds in theſe parts muſt be 
at As to cure, it is ſcarce to be expected, unlels in a very | condufted on the ſame principles with thoſe ot any 
vs rare caſe of a cataratt occurring in a naturally good | other, reſpect only being had to their ſuperior ſenſi- 
all eye, when the diſeaſe would ſubmit to that method | bility, and the danger ol inflammation and 3 
e 


EYE 


Bleed. A rowel in the cheſt," or belly, An opening 
diet. Walking in the ſhade, * Avoid all harſh applica- 
tions, particularly that common one in thele caſes, oil 
_ of turpentine, If the lid be divided, give but one 
ſtitch with a ſtraight needle, proper for ſuperficial 
wounds, the parts not being drawn too cloſe, but only 
{o far as to bring the edges together, that there may be 
room for the diſcharge, ſhould the eye-ball be wounded. 
Honey of roles, one ounce; tincture of myrrh, one 
drachm, is the proper dreſſing. Dip a pledget of lint 
(tor tow or hurds are too harſh) into the mixture warmed, 
and apply it freſh once a day, until the wonnd be 
healed. Should fomentations be neceſſary, take the 
following form : elder-flowers, red roſes, and mallows, 
each a handful; nitre, half on ounce; GovuLarD's 
extract, three tea-ſpoontals: Infuſe in a quart boiling 
water, ſtrain through a linen cloth, and when cold, 
add half a pint Ked Port wine. Ule two thick woollen 
cloths alternately, half an hour, the liquor not being 
made too hot, but warmed again, ſhould it grow too 
cool ; the quantity will laſt two days, and the eye may 
be fomented five or fix times. 

EYE or The Braxcn oF A BerDLE, is the upper- 
moſt part of the branch which is flat with a hole mit, 
tor joining the branch to the headſtall, and for keeping 
the curb taſt, | 

EYE or A Bran, is a black ſpeck or mark in the 
cavity of the corner teeth, which is formed about the 

er five and a halt, and continues till feven or 
eight. ; 
20 it is from thence we uſually ſay, ſuch a horſe 
marks ſtill; and ſuch a one has no mark. See 
Treru. | 

EYE-FLAP. A little piece of leather, that covers 
the eye of a coach-horſe when harneficd. 

EYESS. YA young hawk newly taken out of the 

NYESS. neſt, and not able to prey for herſelf. 

It being difficult to bring ſuch a bird to perfection, 
ſhe muſt be fed, firſt in a cool room that has two win- 

dows, one to the north and the other to the caft, which 
are to be opened and barred over with laths, but not ſo 
wide as for a hawk to get out, or vermin to come in; 
and the chamber ought to be ſtrewed with freſh leaves, 
oc. 

Her food muſt be ſparrows, young pigeons, and 
ſheeps henrts ; and her meat ſhould be cut while ſhe is 
very young or little, or ſhred into ſmall pellets, and 
the muſt be ted twice or thrice a day, according as you 
had her endure it, or put it over. 

When the is full ſummed and fhes about, give her 
whole ſmall birds, and ſometimes ſeed her on your fiſt, 
ſutfering her to ſtrain and kill the birds in your hand, 
and lometimes put live birds into her room, ant let her 
kill and feed on them, and hereby you will not only 
neul her, but take her off from hat icurvy quality of 
hiding ber prey. | 

Again, go exery morning into the room, and call 
her to your fiſt; as ſoon as ſhe has put forth all her 
ſeathers, take her out of the chamber and furniſh her 
with bells, hewits, jeſſes, and lines; it will be abſo- 

Jately neceflary to feel her at firſt, that ſhe may the 


FAL 


better endure che hood and handling; and the hood 
ſhould be a rufter, one that is large and eafy, which 
mutt be put on and pulled off frequently, ſtroking her 
often on the head, till the ſtands gentiy ; and in the 
evening unſeel her by candle light. See the manner of 
SEELING A HAWK. | 

EYRE or rut ForxesT. The juſtice- ſeat or court, 
which uſed to be held every three years by the juſtices 
of che foreſt, journeying up and down for that pur- 

ſe. &I & | 

EYRIE (in Falconry) a brood, or neft, a place where 
hawks build apd hatch their young. e 


ALC ADA; 3 makes falcades when he throws 

himſelt upon his haunches two or three times, as 

in very quick corvets; which is done in forming a {top 
and halt ſtop. 

A talcade therefore, is this action of the haunches 
and of the legs, which bend very low, as in corvets, 
when you make a ſtop or half fiop. Thus they ſay, 

This borle ſtops well; for he makes two or three 
falcades, and finiſhes his ſtop with a peſate. 

This horſe has no haunches, he will make no fal- 
cades, 

The falcades of that horſe are ſo much prettier, that 
in making them his haunches are low, 

Stop your horſe upon the haunches, in making him 
ply them well; ſo that after forming his ſalcades, he 
muſt reſume his gallop without making a peſate; that 
is, without ſtopping or marking one time: and thus he 
will make a half-ſtop. See Sror, HaLe-STOP, 
HAunCHEs, and TIME, 

FALCON. 1 Of theſe there are ſeven kinds, viz. 

FAULCON. I falcon gentle, the haggard falcon, 
the Barbary or tartaret falcon, the gerfalcon, the ſaker, 
the lanner, the Tunician. 

Falcons of one kind differ much, and are differently 
named, according to the time of their firſt reclaiming, 
places of haunt, and the countries from whence they 
come; as mewed hawks, ramaged hawks, ſoar hawks, 
eyeſles ; and theſe again are divided into large hawks, 
mean hawks, and flender hawks. 

All theſe have different names and plumes according 
to the nature of the country from whence they come ; 
as ſome are black, ſome blank or ruſſet: and they alſo 
are different in diſpoſition, as ſome are bell for the field, 
and others tor the river. 

Names are alſo given to falcons, according to their 
age and taking. | 
The firſt is an eyeſs; which name ſhe bears as long 
as ſhe is in the eyrie. Theſe are very troubleſome in 
their feeding, they cry very much, and are not entered 
but with dithculty ; but being once well entered and 
quarried, prove excellent hawks for the hern, river, 
or any fort of fowl, and are hardy and full of 
mettle. _ 

The ſecond is a ramage falcon, which name ſhe re- 
tains from the time of her leaving the eyrie, during the 
months of June, July, and Auguft. 

'Thele are hard to be manned, but being well re- 
claimed, are not inferior to any hawk, _ 

| e 


þ 


meat. 
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The third is a ſoar-hawk ; ſo called, September, Octa- 
ber, and November, n 

The firit plumes they have when they ſorſake the 
eyrie, they keep a whole year betore they mew them, 
which are called ſoar feathers. 

1 he fourth is termed murzarolt, (the lateſt term is | 
carviſt, as much as to ſay, carry on the fiſt) they are ſo 
called January, February, March, and April, and till the 
middle of May, during which time they muſt be kept 
on the fiſt, 

They are for the moſt part very great baters, and 
theretore little eaters: they are bad hawks, trequently 
troubled with filander worms, and are rarely brought 


to be good for any thing. 

"The fitth are called enter-mews, from the middle of 
May to the latter end of D-cember ; they are ſo called 
becaule they caſt their coats. 

FALCONER. One who tames, manages, and looks 
after falcons, or other hawks. 

FALLING-EVIL ix Hoxsts. A dileaſe proceed- 
ing from ill blood, and cold thin phlegm gathered to- 
gether in the fore part of the head, between the panicle 
and the brain, which being diſperſed over the whole 
brain, ſuddenly cauſes the horſe to tall, and bereaves 
him of all ſenſe tor a time, 

The ſymptoms of this diſtemper are, when the horſe 
is falling, his body will quiver and quake, and he will 
foam at the mouth, and when you would think him to 
be dying, he will riſe up on a ſudden and fall to his 


2 Italian, and French horſes, are more ſubject 
to this diſtemper than ZEng/:/þ, 

Ihe cure: Bleed the horſe in the neck, taking away 
a good quantity of blood; and blced him again in the 
temple veins and eye veitis, four or five days after: 
afterwards anoint his body all over with a comfortable 
friction, and bathe his head and ears with oil of bay, 
liquid pitch and tar mixed together, and make him a 
canvaſs cap quilted with wool, to keep his head warm, 
and give him a purging or ſcouring. See PALSY. 

FALLOW, being of a paliſh red colour, like that 
of a brick halt burnt; as fallow deer. 

FALLOW-HOUNDS are hardy, and of a good 
ſcent, keeping well their chaſe without change ; but | 


not fo ſwift as the white ; they are of a ſtrong conſtitu- 


tion, and do not fear the water, running ſurely, and 
are very hardy; commonly love the hart before any 
other chaſe. 

11 hole that are well jointed, having good claws, are 
fit to make blood-hounds, and thoſe wtuch have ſhagged 
tails are generally ſwift runners. 

Theſe hounds are fitter for princes than private gen- 
tlemen, becauſe they ſeldom run more than one chaſe, 
neither have they any great flomach to the hare, or 
other ſmall chaſes : and that which is worſt ot all, they 
are apt to run at tame beaſts, 

FALSE QUARTER 1x A Hoss, is a cleft, crack, 
or chine ſometimes on the outſide, but for the moſt part 
on the infide of his hoot, being an unſound quarter, 
appearing like a piece put in, and not at all intire: it 
is attended with a violent pain and opening as the horſe 


ſets bis foot to the ground, 


FAR 


This diſtemper, as to the inward cauſe, is the effect 
of a dry brittle hoot, and narrow heels; it comes by 
ill ſhoeing and paring, or elſe by gravelling, or a pric 
with a nail or ſtub, which will occafion halting, and 
wateriſh blood will iflue out of the cleft. 
heute: Cut awaythe old corrupt hoof, and hav. 
ing the whites at nine eggs, powder of incenſe, un- 
lacked lime, maſtic, * and ſalt, of each four 
ounces, mix them together, and dip into chem as much 
hards as will cover the whole hoot, and apply them to 
the ſorrence, and lay ſwine's greafe all about it, the 
thickneſs of an inch or more; do this likewiſe under. 
neath, and tie on all ſo faſt that it may not be ſtirred 
tor a whole fortnight atleaſt, then renew the ſame ap- 
plication, and the horſe will require no other dreſſing 
o compleat the cure. 

FAR, an appellation given to any part of a horſe's 
right fide; thus the far foot, the far thoulder, &c. is 
the ſame with the right toot, the right ſhoulder, &c. 


FARCIN, } A ay — and the moſt loath- 
FARCY, ſome, ſtinking, and filthy diſeaſe, that 
FASHION, Ja horſe can be affected with ; proceed. 


ing om corrupt blood, engendered in the body by over 
heats and colds, which by ipreading and dilating them- 
ſelves, will at laſt over-run the — body of the horſe; 
but it commonly ariſes in a vein, or near ſome maſter 
vein that feeds and nouriſhes the diſeaſe, 

This diſtemper is ſometimes occaſioned by — — 
ing with ruſty ſpurs, ſnaffle-bitt, or the bite of another 
horſe infected with the ſame diſeaſe; or if it be in the 
leg, it may come by one leg's interfering with the 
other, Cc. 

In the beginning of this diſeaſe, a few ſmall knobs, 
or tumours, are — on the veins. {hey reſemble 
grapes, and are painful to the touch, fo that the crea- 
ture will ſhew evident marks of it's uneaſinels on their 
being preſſed with the finger. "They ate at firſt vei 
hard, like unripe. grapes, but in a very little time be- 
come ſoft bliſlers, which break and diſcharge a bloody 
matter, and become very foul and untoward ulcers. 
This diſeaſe appears in different places in different 
creatures, Some ſhew it firſt on the head, ſome on the 
external jugular vein, ſome on the plate vein, extend- 
ing from thence downwards on the infide of the fore. 
leg towards the knee, or upwards towards the briſket; 
in ſome it hrt appears about the paſterns, on the ſides 
of the large veins of the inſide of the thigh, extended 
towards the groin; und in others on the flanks, ſpread- 
ing by degrees tuwards the lower belly, 


The Af, Cure. 


When the nou attacks only one part of a horſe, and 
where the blood veitels are ſmall, it may be caſily 
cared ; but when the plate vein is affected, and turns 
chorded, and efpec.ally when the crurial veins within- 
ſide of the thigh, are in that condition, the cure becomes 
very difficult, and the creature 1s _— fit for any 
thing aſier it, but the meaneſt drudgery. TI hoſe there - 
fore who'depend upon ſome particular medicine, and 
flarter themlelves with being able to cure with it every 


| ſpecies of the tarcy, will find themſelves wretchedly 


8 2 miſtaken; 
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miſtaken ; various medicines are neceſſary, according as 
the diſeaſe is ſuperficial or inveterate : the former is 
eaſily cured, nay ſometimes moderate exerciſe alone 
will beſufficient ; but the latter requires knowledge and 
experience, and ſometimes baffles the moſt ſkilful, and 
defies the whole power of medicine. Copious bleed- 
ings are ablolutely neceſlary, eſpecially if the creature 
be fat and full of blood, his evacuation always 
checks the progreſs of a farcy in it's beginning ; but 
the good effeQs of it vaniſh too ſoon, eſpecially if the 
horſe be too low in fleſh, After bleeding, mix four 
ounces of cream of tartar, with a ſufficient quantity ef 
lenitive elettuary, to make it into balls, and give the 
doſe every other day for a week ; and at the ſame time 
give him three ounces of nitre every day in his water. 

hile thele medicines are given inwardly to remove 
the cauſe, let the tumours be rubbed twice a day with 
the following ointment: Take of ointment of elder, 
four ounces ; of oil of turpentine, two ounces ; of ſu- 
gar of lead, half an ounce ; of white vitriol powdered 
two drachms : mix the whole well together in a glals 
mortar, and keep it for uſe. 

If the tumours break and run a thick well digeſted 
matter, it is a fin that the di ſeaſe is conquered, and the 
creature will ſoon be well; but it will be neceſſary to 

ive him two ounces of the liver of antimony every 

y for a fortnight, and two ounces every other day for 
a fortnight longer. This method will never fail in a 
farcy where the {mall veins only are affetted ; and afina!l 
time will complete the cure. 

But when the farcy affedts the large blood veſſels, 
the cure will be far more difficult. hen the plate or 


. crural veins are chorded, loſe no time, but bleed im- 


mediately onthe oppoſite fide, and apply to the diſtem- 
pered vein the tollowing medicine : Take of the oil of 
turpentine fix ounces, put it into a * bottle, and 
drop into it by degrees three ounces of oil of vitriol ; 
be careful in mixing theſe ingredients, for otherwiſe the 
bottle will burſt ; when theretore you have dropped in 
a few drops of the oil of vitriol into the bottle, fer the 
mixture reſt till it has done ſmoaking, and then dro 
in more, proceeding in this manner till the whole is 
mixed. 

If the faicy be fituated in the looſe and fleſhy parts, 
as thoſe of the flanks or belly, the mixture ſhould con- 
fiſt of equal parts of oil of nn and oil of vitriol; 
but when the ſeat of the dileaſe is in the parts leſs 
fleſhy, the proportions above are beſt adapted to per- 
form the cure. The medicines muſt be uſed in the fol- 
lowing manner: Lake a woollen cloth, and with it 
rub the part atteGed, and then apply ſome of the com- 
pound oil (© every bud and tumour; continue this 
method twice a day. At the fame time give cooling 
phyſic every other day; the balls and nitrous draughts 
mentioned above will anſwer the intention. By this 
treatment the tumours will digeſt and chords diffolve : 
but it will be neceſſary to give the liver of antimony 
to compleat the cure and prevent the relapſe ; and 
alſo dreſs the ſores when well digeſted with a mixture 
ot bees-wax and oil, which wil heal them, and ſmooth 
the ſkin. 

Sometimes the dileaſe will not eafily yield to this 
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treatment, eſpecially when fituated near the flanks and 
lower belly. In this caſe it will be neceffary to bathe 
the parts with the above compound oil as far as the 
centre of the belly, and at the ſame time give a courſe 
of antimonial medicines. The following compoſition 
is reckoned ftronger than that given above, and on that 
account is often uſed where the diſeaſe is obſtinate: 
Take of ſpirits of wine four ounces; of the oil ot vi- 
triol and turpentine, of each two ounces; and of ver- 
juice fix ounces ; mix the whole with the caution above 
directed. * 

When che above method fails, and the diſtemper 
becomes inveterate, the following medicine is recom- 
mended by an eminent practitioner: Lake of linſeed 
oil half a pint ; of the oils of turpentine and petre, of 
each three ounces ; of the tintture of euphorbium and 
hellebore, of each two drachms ; of oil of bays, two 
ounces ; of oil of origanum and double aqua-tortis, of 
each half an ounce: mix the whole together with great 
caution, and when the ebullition 1s over, add two ounces 
of Barbadoes tar. ; 

This medicine muſt be rubbed on the tumours and 
chorded veins once in two or three days ; obſerving, 
that if the mouths of the ulcers are-choaked up, or the 
{kin ſo thick over them as to confine the matter, to open 
a paſſage with a ſmall hot iron, and deſtroy with vitriol 
the proud fleſh, after which it may be kept down by 
touching it occaſionally with oil of vitriol, aqua-tortis, 
or butter of antimony. 

Theſe are the belt methods for curing the farcy; a 
diſeaſe which has baffled the attempts of the moſt ſki}- 
ful, and deſtroyed many an uſeful creature. Some of 
our farriers give the moſt draſtic and dangerous medi- , 
eines, and even put corroſive ſublimate or arſenic into 
the buds, after opening them. But this is a very bad 
prattice, and n abſolutely kills the creature it 
was intended to cure; for if a ſmall quantity of it 
gets into the blood, death is the inevitable conſe. 
quence. | 

Bleed, according to the ſtrength of the horſe, and the 
apparent violence of the inflammation, though, if he is 
poor, this evacuation will rather injure than relieve, 
_ is never uſeful after the firſt onſet of the diſ- 
eaſe. 

Diſſolve four ounces of cream of tartar, in a pint 
of water, by boiling them a few minutes ; and whilſt 
hot, pour off the clear liquor upon half an ounce of 
ſenna leaves ; let them ſtand until they are cold; then 
give the ſtrained liquor in one doſe, and repeat it 
every ſecond morning for a week, or until it begins to 


urge. 
, The belly being rendered foluble by the above, 
give the horſe half an ounce of nitre every day, 
or three or four weeks, either mixed in a maſh 
_ bran, or diſſolved in his drink, as he will beſt 
e it. | 
Night and morning rub the following repellent oint- 
ment well into the knobs. | 


Repellent Ointment. 


Take white vitriol, two drachms ; ſugar of 3 
| hal 
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half an ounce; oil of turpentine, two ounces: 
ointment of elder, four ounces ; mix them well 
together. 

y this means the knobs are ufually diſperſed : but 
ſometimes they break and run; and if the matter is of 
a good confiftence, and there is a diſpoſition to heal, 
lay afide the above repellent ointment, -and drefs with 
the digeſtive ointment, ſpread on tow, and {ecured in the 
beſt manner that the part will admit. 

If any little lumps remain without hair. give twoounces 
of the liver of antimony in his corn every day, for a 
fortnight z then one ounce every day for another 
fortnight. Inſtances are very rare where the 
2 fails to remove this degree of the dil- 
caſe, 

In the ſecond degree, the larger veſſels are enlarged 


and knotted ; the feet, the paſterns, and the flanks are 


affected: in this caſe, greater diffieulty attends ; but if 
you begin early with it, the cure is more eaſy and cer- 
tain, 

In this, as in the former degree, begin with bleeding, 
according to the horſe's ſtrength ; or, as before ob- 
ſerved, bleeding mult be omitted it the horſe is poor; 
due care being taken, as above diretted, to render the 
bowels lax. Let the knobs be rubbed well with the 
following liniment. 


Liniment far the Farcy. 


Take oil of turpentine, fix ounces ; drop into it, by 
a little at a time, three ounces of the oil of vitriol ; 
the oil of vitriol will make the oil of turpentine very 
hot; for which reaſon the oil of vitriol ſhould be 
added by very {mall quantities at a time, and a 
ſhort ſpace ſhould be allowed betwixt one pouring 
of the oil and another. When the whole is 
mixed, let the mixture ſtand to be cold before 
it is uſed. 

This mixture may be made with equal parts of the 


oil of turpentine and the oil of vitriol, when it is to be 


applied to the looſe fleſhy parts, as the flanks or the 


belly. 

Wherever there is any ſwelling or knobs, rub them 
rather gently with a woollen cloth ; and then, with a 
fcather or other convenient means, rub in ſome of the 
above liniment, and repeat it twice a day. 

After the bowels are made ſoluble, begin with the 
uſe of the nitre, as above directed, continue the lini- 
ment and the nitre umil the knobs digeſt, and are 
nearly difſolved : and when the matter appears kindly, 
and the edges of the ulcers are free from all calloſity, 
lay aſide the nitre, and give the — as before 
direfted, When the ulcers ſrem diſpuſed to 
heal, apply the digeſtive ointment inſtead of the li- 
n1iment, 

Sometimes ſpurring on the fide of the belly, or on 
the flanks, is the cauſe of this diſeaſe there. To diftin- 
guiſh a few knots of the farcy kind, from knots produced 
on the veins from any other cauſe, it may be obſerved, 
that thoſe of the farcy kind are painful and ſmarting ; 
the hair ſtands up like a little tuft on the knots; and if 
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quality. remedy theſe, if you perceive them early, 
before any increaſe is made, apply a poultice of branand 
vinegar, or verjuice, and renew it once day: if 
proud fleſh arifes, toach it with the oil of vieriol,, or 
other cauſtic, juſt before each poultice is applied. In 
this caſe the diſeaſe being local, externals are all that 
are needful ; but if the knots fpread, in conſequence of 
a habit or conſtitution favouring their imcreaſe, rub 
them with the above liniment, until the matter is of a 
pood uality, and the ulcers feem to hell; then 

the them with either of the following mixtures, and 
give an ounce of the ſaffron of antimony in the corn 
twice a day, 


Diſcutient Mixtures for the Farcy Ne. 


Take reftified ſpirits of wine, four ounces; oil of 
vitriol, andoil of turpentine, ofeachtwoounces; verjuice, 
or ſharp vinegar, ſix ounces. Or, | 

Take white vitriol, one ounce; diſſolve it in four 
ounces of water; add to this, four ounces of ſpirit of 
wine, in which half an ounce of camphor is firſt dif. 
folved ; and fix ounces of verjuice, or ſharp vine- 


r. 
Fy n the third and worſt degree, which is when either 
of the other degrees, through neglect, or other cauſes, 
become inveterate; or, where at the firſt the diſeaſe 
appears at one ſide of the body, and ſoon ſpreads upon 
the other; in this advanced of the diſeaſe, the 
colour and other qualities of the knots and of the ſores 
ſhould be attended to, for ſometimes they appear yel- 
lowiſh, are hardiſh or ſcirrhous about the edges, which 
roceeds often from the liver; in ſuch caſe the diſeaſe 
in the liver muſt be attended to, or the cure will be 
fruſtrated. In caſe of this yellowiſh hue, give the fol- 
lowing : 
Take one handful of the root of ſharp pointed dock, 
ſliced ; one ounce of monk's rhubarb; of madder, 
rurmeric, and liquorice roots, of each half 'an ounce ; 
boil them in three pints of water to two pints; then to 
the ſtrained liquor, while warm, add two drachms of 
ſaffron, and one ounce of caftile ſoap : give balt of this 
at night, and the other halt in the morning, until the 
yellowneſs in the knots begin to wear off, 

If the knots look blackiſh, a mortification is 
threatened ; and the bark muſt be given freely in forge- 
water, 

If the means recommended in the ſecond degree 
have been uſed without the deſired efficacy, rub the 
knots, wherever there is any ſwelling, with the milder 
blue ointment, to diſperſe them; but if they are already 
burſt, dreſs the ulcers with the following: 

Take quickfilver, and Venice turpentine, of each 
one ounce; mix well by rubbing them together until 
the quickfilver diſappears. If the knots burſt, and a 
proud fleſh fills up their orifices, deſtroy it with a little 
oil of vitriol ; or, if the hardneſs of the ſkin hinders the 
matter from being diſcharged, open i with a ſmall cau- 
tery, then dreſs them with the quickfilver and turpentine 
above-mentioned, 

Mercurial 
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Mercurial Alterative Balls. 


Take quickfilver, two ounces ; divide it well with 

one ounce of Venice-turgentine ; then add to it of 

diapente and gum guaiacum, of each two ounces; 

honey, enough to make it into eight balls, one of 

which may be given every ſecond or third morning. 
r 


Take antimony, half a pound; quickfilyer, four 
ounces ;*flour of brimſtone, two ounces ; gum guaia- 
cum, zedoary, and galangal roots, of each two 
ounces ; carm or coriander ſeeds, tour ounces ;, make 
them into a'paſte with honey, and give three or four 
ounces every day. 

In ſome eaſes, crude antimony given to the quantity 
of two ounces, every day with the corn, is very effec- 
tual; but after each ſuch doſe the torſe ſhould be 
gently exerciſed an hour or more, In all d ſeaſe-, 
indeed, when a courſe of antimony is in uſe, the ex- 
erciſe ſhould be daily, but moderate; and it is of 
ſome importance that the feeding be wry yo of its 
kind; it-thould be nouriſhing and cordial, given in 
{mall quantities, and proportionably the oftener. An- 
timony frequently purges when given in large doſes ; 
this is prevented when given in {mall ones, and gradually 
increaling them; though ſometimes a gentle aſtringent 
is required to be joined. 

But above all other means, giving mercurials as 
alteratives, promiſes and indeed produces good effedts. 
Repeated ſucceſs hath attended the following in the worlt 
caſes. 

Take turbith- mineral, twenty or thirty grains; 
Venice-ſoap, an ounce; make them into a ball to 
be given every other night for a fortnight; then reſt 
a week, and proceed again in the fame manner: if it 
{ickens or gripes the horſe, or if it runs off by ſtool, 
add to the ball two drachms of philonum, or five 
grains of opium, II it falivates, deſiſt immediately, 
and give a purge, and repeat it in ſeven or eight days 
after: when all appcarance of the mouth. being af— 
fefted is gone, begin again with the turbith in leſ- 
ſer doſes, and repeat them juſt ſo as to prevent its 
ſalivating. 

It ſhould not be forgot, that horſes ſalivate more 
eaſily than men; probably by reaſon of the more open 
texture of their lay glands; and perhaps, in part, 
by the horizontal poſition of their guts retarding the 
paſſage of the mercury longer than it is in men: how- 
ever, be this as it will, we mult attend to the firſt ap- 
2 ot ſalivation, and check it with all poſſible 
yu, otherwiſe the horle will be ſuffocated in a 

ew days. A moderate degree of falivation can- 
not be kept up in a horle, b it not carly checked 
the veticls will preſently be ſo turgid, as to prove 
deſtruthve. 

During the courſe, be very careful to keep him 
from cod: ik he is a firong, freſh horſe, he may 
loſe three or four pounds of blood once or twice on 
the day that the turbith is omitted; walk him out 
half an hour or more, when the weather will permit ; 
but when he comes in he mult be well curried. II his 
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mouth is tender, feed him with boiled oats, or boiled bar. 
ley, or ſcalded bran. 

After the uſe of the turbith is ended, he may have 
a quart of hemp-ſeed every day with his corn. Lime- 
water, with the water which is given him to drink; 
at the firſt mix them in equal parts, afterwaids more 
and more of the lime-water until he will drink it 
alone. X 

The blue ointment, commended above, and in various 
other parts of this work, is made as follows: allo the 
ſtronger ſort. | 


Milger Elue Ointment. 


Take of dried hog's lard, four pounds; of quick. 
ver, one pound; of Venice-turpentine, two ounces. 
Rub the quickulver with the turpentine till the quick- 
filver diſappears, then add the lard, and mix them well 
together. 


Strong'r Blue Ointment. 


Take of dried hog's lard, two pounds; of quick- 
ſilver one pound: of Venice-turpentine, two ounces ; 
mix them as directed for the milder blue ointment. 

The ingenious Dr. Bracken recommends the mer- 
curial ointment, for rubbing the chords and tumours 
before they break, in order to diſperſe them; and 
when they are broke, to dreſs the ſores with a mix- 
ture compoſed of equal parts of Venice-turpentine 
and quickſilver. If by this means the mouth be- 
come ſore, a gentle purge ſhould be given to pre- 
vent a ſalivation. his is doubtleſs a very good 
method, and if care be not wanting, will often prove 


| efſetual. 


He alſo recommends the following alterative ball : 
Take of butter of antimony and þezoar mineral, of 
each one ounce ; beat them up with half an ounce of 
cordial ball, and give the — of a walnut, or three 
quarters of an ounce every day for two or three weeks, 
taſting two or three hours aſter. 

Having given the former methods of treatment of 
this complaint, we ſhall give that recommended by 
Mr. LawRENCE, in his excellent Treatiſe on Horſes, 
who ſays, that the old farriers had ſuch ſtrange me- 
thods of curing diſeaſes, that they ſeem at this time of 
day, to have been the mere vagaries of madmen. In 
the farcy, after ſtitching up ſome deviliſh medley in 


the ears of the animal, they put him to hard labour 


upon ſtraw and water! And both the ancient and the 
preſent have committed a great error in this caſe, by 
overlooking the cauſe, and confining their attention 
{olely to the viſible effects: they expect too ſpeedy a 
cure of a chronic diſeaſe, and inſtead of altering and 
purifying by degrees the blood, where the diſcale is 
grounded, they are folely employed in coring, and 
cauterizing, and poiſoning the ſkin. 

The Cure. In the mild farey, bleed, and next day 


give an aloetic purge, a mild mercurial one, or ſalts, 
according to ſtate of body; it much heat, the latter 
purgative is ever to be preferred. Aſter ſetting of the 
phylic, (which may be again required, as well as bleed- 
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ing at intervals) begin and ſtrictly adhere to an altera- 
tive courſe, until the tumours ſhall be effectually diſ- 
erſed, how long ſoever that may be, whether fix 
weeks or twelve: bathe them in the interim once a 
day, with doubly camphorated ſpirits and oi! of vitriol, 
equal quantities, mixed ; to one pint of which add two 
ounces of ſpirit of {al ammoniac. Or, A flrong de- 
coction of hemlock, horleradiſh, and the roots of bur- 
dock. Rub the chorded veins every night with an 
unction of turpentine and ointment of elder, or ſtrong 
mercurial ointment, if there be no danger of cold; or 
Venice tUrpentine, tour ounces; quickfilver, fix drachms; 
mix. Conſtant moderate labour, by draught, it con- 
venient, will be beneficial. "The warm bath is very 
efhcacious in diſſolving tlie knotty tumours, and cleanl- 
ing the ſkin, and ſhould be 5 where ſuch a con- 
veniency can be had, in moſt ſtages of the farcy. 
FoXALL, the farrier in A/z2rſfidds, much to his cre- 
— 2 that kind of accommodation tor horſes at his 
ouſe. 
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of philonium, ſhould the horſe be ſick ; or four or five 
grains of opium or camphor ; great care being taken of 
cold, a very neceſſaty caution, both with regard to 
externals and internals; to which another equineceffary 
may be joined, that of avoiding the large blood-veffels, - 
joints, and tendons, in the application of corroſive 
medicines. Should the mouth become fore, and the 
horſe begin to ſlabber, from the ule of mercurials, deſiſt, 
until that ſymptom be removed by gentle purges; then 
proceed with the mercurial courſe, in {maller, and more 
properly adjuſted doſes. Os, Butter of antimony, and 

e:oar mineral, (from Apothecantes-hall) one ounce each. 
mix and powder, and beat it up with half a poun of 
cordial ball. Doſe, the fize of a waluut, on an empty 
ſtomach, the horſe faſting three hours after, every day 
for three weeks. Modcrate walking exerciſe. Op. 
Antehefticum Poterit, tuo drachms to halt an ounce 
every other day, in cordial ball. Ox. The moft pow- 
erful alterant, with cinnabar and powdered guaiacum, 


There is no curable ſtage of the diſeaſe which theſe 


The following drink to ſweeten the blood, will be | medicines will not effettually touch. To recover the 


ſerviceable in every ſtage of this diſeaſe, and indeed in 
many others, where alteratives are required; but as 
where medicines mult be long continued, it is exceed- 
ingly fatiguing both to the horſe and man, to be con- 
ſtantly drenching and balling, there ſeems a neceſſity 
for giving drinks in the water, and powders in the 
corn, firit mixed in a little wetted bran. Take leaves 
and bark ot elder, inner bark of elm, ſharp-pointed 
dock-root, well cleaned, and madder, half a handful 
each; turmeric, and Monk's rhubarb, bruiſed and 
ſliced; liquorice and ſaflafras, half an ounce each ; 
roſemary and rue, a handful. each; boil in three 
or four pints of water to a quart ; in which diſſolve 
four ounces cremor tartar, and ſweeten with honey, 
This however, out of form, once for all; ſince few 
will be at the trouble of theſe decoctions, when nitrated 
and ſalined water, of pretty nearly the ſame effect, is 
procured at ſo much lels trouble. 

Should the tumours yield to the prefſure of the fin- 
ger, and yet be flow to diſcharge, make iacifion with 
the knife, and dreſs the ulcers with brandy and zgyp- 
tiacum mixed, or a falve of crude mercury, black 
ſoap, and muſtard feed. In an inveterate caſe, rub 
once a day, or two days, into the chorded veins and 
ſwellings, the following: linſeed oil, half a pint ; oil 
of turpentine, and petre, each three ounces ; tinfture 
of - euphorbium, half an ounce 3 oil of origanum, 
and double aquafortis, half an ounce each; atter the 
ebullition is over, add two ounces Barbadoes tar. 
Should the orifices of the buds be choked up with 
proud fleſh, or the ſkin ſo thickened over the ulcers, 
that the matter cannot find vent, make inciſion with a 
ſharp pointed hot iron, and touch the proud fleſh with 
oil of vitriol, aquaſortis, or butter of antumony ; or 
with a ſalve of crude mercury incorporated with aqua- 
fortis, or. weſh with the ſublimate water. As to inter- 
nals, when the moſt efficacious meaſures are neceiſary, 
the turbith mineral may be ventured in ſmall doſes, 
one ſeruple to half a drachm, in cordial ball, or Venice 
ſoap, every night, or every other night, for a fortnight, 
then abſtaia a week, and repeat: or in two drachms 


| loſt hair, rub the bald places twice a day with an oint- 


ment made of honey, ointment of elder, ſpermaceti, 
and French brandy : the firit ingredients may be jacor- 
porated over a clear fire, and the brandy added alter. 
wards, Ina livid and unfavourable appearance of the 
buds, indicating a cold and languid ſtate of the juices, 
tending to putridity, omit the deobfiruents, and give 
the bark, once or twice a day, for four days. Take 
finelt Peruvian bark, in powder, one ounce; ſteel 
filings, or prepared ſteel, two drachms ; powdered 
gentian, halt an ounce; juniper berries, and chamomile, 
powdered, half an ounce each; ground ginger, a tea- 
| ſpoonful ; ball, with any aſtringent ſyrup, Would a 
mall quantity of opium add to the efhicacy of this me- 
dicine? Ox. Cordial ball may be uſed, until ſuthcient 
warmth and vigour be reſtored to the blood, and better 
colour and difpobtion to the ulcers. Strength enough 
being left, the cure may be completed with gentle 
1 purges. Graſs, that of the ſalt-marthes pre- 
erable. 

WATER. FARCIN. This diſcaſe has no reſem- 
blance to a true farey, it is really a droply, and 1s of 
two kinds, one produced by a teveriſh diſpoſition ter- 
minating on the ſkin, as often hepyonn in epidemical 
colds ; the other a true dropſy, whete the water is not 
confined to the belly and limbs, but is found in differ- 
ent parts of the body, where a great number of ſoft 
ſwellings appear, which yield to the preſſure of the 
finger. 'The laſt generally 2 from foul iceding, 
or from the latter graſs, or fogs, which generally tiles 
In great plenty, morniggs and evenings, at the autumnal 
ſeaions, and greatly injure the health of ſuch hories as, 
continue abroad. Nor is this all, the cold rains com- 
mon at the ſame time, increaſe the evil, and render, 
the blood fluggiſh an vilcid. | 

The firſt ſpecies may be relieved by flight ſcarifica- 
tions in the infide of the leg and thigh, wath a ſharp 
penknife ; but in the other ſpecies, we muſt endeavour 
to diſcharge the water, recover the craſis of the bioud, - 
and brace up the relaxed fibres of the whole body. In 
order to this, a purge muſt be given every week or 
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ten days; and immediately after the firſt, the ſollow- 
ing balls : Take of nitre, two ounces ; of quills pow- 
dered, half an ounce ; of camphor, one drachnm ; and 
ef. ad a quantity ſufficient to make the whole into 
a Dail, - 

Let one of theſe balls be given every day; and to 
render it more effeftual, let it be waſhed down with a 
horn-or two of the following drink: Take of black 
hellebore, freſh gathered, two pounds ; waſh, bruiſe, 
and boi} it in fix quarts of water, till two quarts are 
waſted; ſtrain off — liquor, and pour on the remain- 
ing hellebore two quarts of white wine, place it in a 

entle heat, and let it infuſe forty-eight hours; ſtrain 
it off, and mix both together, and give the horſe an 
hornful or two after each ball. Or, 

When the horſe has been treated in this manner a 
ſufficient time, that is, till the water is evacuated, and 
he begins to recover, give him a pint of the following 


_ infuſion every night and morning, for a fortnight, faſt- 


ing two hours aſter it: "Take of gentian roots, and ze- 
doary, of each four ounces; of chamomile-flowers, 
of centaury, of each two handfuls; of 
Jeluit's bark, powdered, two ounces; of juniper-ber- 
ries, four-ounces; of filings of iron, half a pound; in- 
tuſe the whole in two gallons of ale for a week, ſhaking 
the. veſſel often. 

 FARRIERY. The art and knowledge of prevent- 
ing, curing, or palliating, the various diſeaſes inci- 
dent to horles ; 2 practice of which has been hitherto 
almoſt intirely confined to a ſet of perſons, who are not 
only totally ignorant of anatomy, but alſo of the gene- 
ral principles of medicine. It is not therefore ſur- 
riſing, that their preſcriptions ſhould be equally ab- 
urd as the reaſons they give for adminiſtering them. 
It cannot indeed be expetted that farriers, who are al- 
moſt univerſally illiterate men, ſhould make any real 
progreſs in their profeſſion. "They preſcribe draughts, 
they rowel, cauteriſe, &c. without being able to give 
any other reaſon for their prattice, but becaule their 
tathers did ſo before them. How can ſuch men deduce 


the cauſe of a diſeaſe from its ſymptoms, or form a 


rational method of cure, when they are equally igno- 

rant of the cauſes of diſeaſes, and the operation of me- 

dicines ? | 
. GENERAL DikxECTIONS. 

1. It ought to be laid down as a general rule, to 
give horſes as ſew medicines as poſſible; and by no 
means to comply with the ridiculous cuſtoms of ſome, 
who are frequently bleeding, purging, and giving balls, 
though their horſes be in pertett health, and have no 
indication that requires ſuch treatment. 

2. Proper 828 in their feeding, exerciſe, 


and dreſling, will alone cure many diforders, and pre- 


vent moſt; for the ſimplicity of a horſe's diet, which 
chiefly conſiſts of grain and herbage, when good in 
kind, and diſpenſed with judgment, ſecures him from 
theſe complicated diforders u hich are the general effects 
of intemperance in the human body. 

q In France, Germany, and D:nmark, horſes are 
ſeldom purged ; there they depend on alteratives ; the 
ule of the liver of antimony we have from the French, 


which is in general a good medicine for that purpoſe, 


— 
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and may, in many diſorders, be ſubſtituted in the room 


of purging. 

4. As bay is ſo material an article in a horſe's food, 
great care ſhould be taken to procure the beſt : when 
it is not extraordinary, the duſt ſhould be well ſhaken 
out before it is put into the rack ; for ſuch is very apt 
to breed vermin. 

5. Beans afford the 1 nouriſhment of any 
grain; but are moſt fit for laborious borles, except on 
1 occaſions. In ſome ſeaſons they breed a 
ind of vermin called the red bugs, which are reckoned 
dangerous; the moſt approved method in luch a caſe is 
to get them dried well and ſplit. 

6. Bran ſcalded is a kind of to a ſick horſe; 
but nothing can be worſe than a too frequent applica- 

tion of it, either dry or ſcalded: for it relaxes and 
weakens the bowels too much. The botts in young 
horſes may be owing to too much muſty bran and 
chaff, given with other foul food to make them up tor 
ſale ; therefore the greateſt care ſhould be taken that 
they eat no bran but what is ſweet and — 

7. Oats, well ripened, make a more hearty and dur- 
able diet than barley, and are by far more agreeable to 
the conſtitution of Engliſh horſes, A certain quantity 
of cut ſtraw and hay mixed with them, is ſometimes of 
great ſervice to horſes troubled with botts, indigeſtion, 
and other diſorders. 

8. Horſes who eat their litter, ſhould by all means 
have cut ſtraw and powdered chalk given them with 
their feed; as it denotes a depraved ſtomach, which 
wants correcting. 

9. Salt-marſhes are the belt paſture for horſes who 
have been ſurfeited, as well as for many other com- 
plaints; they purge more by dung and urine than any 
other paſtare, and make afterwards a firmer fleſh; their 
water 1s for the moſt part brackiſh, and conſequently, 
as well as the graſs, ſaturated with ſalts from the ſea- 
water, | 

10. A ſummer's graſs is often neceſſary ; more par- 
ticularly to horſes glutted with food, and which uſe lit- 
tle exerciſe; but a month or two running is proper for 
moſt ; eſpecially thoſe who have been worked hard, and 
have ſtiff limbs, ſwelled legs, or wind-galls. Allo, 
thoſe whoſe teet have been 1mpaired by quittors, bad 
ſhoeing, or other accidents, are beſt repaired at grals. 
Thoſe lameneſſes particularly require turning out to 
graſs, where the muſcles or tendons are contratted or 
ſhrunk ; for, by the continual gentie exerciſe in the 
held, with the aſſiſtance of a patten-ſthoe on the oppo- 
fite foot, the ſhortened limb is kept on the ſtretch, 
the waited parts are reſtored to their ordinary dimen- 
fions, and the limb again recovers its uſual tone and 
ſtrength. i 

11. Lhoſe fields which lie near great towns, and are 
much dunged, are improper paſture for horſes; and, 
on obſervation, prove very hurtful to them, it they 
teced in them all the ſummer. 

12, Horſes may be kept abroad all the year, pro- 
vided they have good ſtabling, and hay to come to at 
all times, and are well ſheltered from the weather, 
They are ſeldom ſick when ſo treated; their lirabs are 
then always clean and dry; and, with the allowance of 


corn, 
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corn, will hunt, and do more buſineſs than horſes that 
are always. kept within doors, 

13. It horſes, when taken from graſs, ſhould grow 
hot and coſtive, mix bran and chopt hay with their 
corn; and at times give them a feed of ſcalded bran 
for a fortnight, or longer: let their diet and exerciſe 
be moderate for ſome time, and increaſe both by de- 

rees. , | 
l 14. When horſes are ſoiled in the ſtable, there ſhould 
be care taken that the herbage be young, tender, and 
full of ſap; whether it be green barley, tares, clover, 
or any thing elſe the ſeaſon may produce; and that it 
te cut freſh, once every day at leaſt, if not oſtener. 

15. When horſes loſe their fleſh much in foiling, 
they ſhould in time be taken to a more ſolid diet; tor 
it is not in ſoiling as in grazing : where, though a horſe 
loſes his fleſh at firſt, yet after the graſs has purged him, 
he ſoan grows fat. 

16. Young horſes, who have not done growing, muſt 
be indulged more in their feeding than thoſe come to 
their maturity; but, if their exercile is ſo little as to 
make it neceſſary to abridge their allowance of hay, a 
little freſh ſtraw ſhould always be kept in their racks 
to prevent their nibbling the manger, and ſo turning 
crib-biters ; they ſhould alſo be ſometimes ſtrapped 
back, in order to cure them of this habit. 

17. It is obvious to every one what care ſhould be 
taken of a horle after violent exerciſe, that he cools 
not too faſt, and drinks no cold water, Cc. for which 
reaſon I ſhall wave particular directions. 

18. Moſt horſes fed for ſale have the interſtices of 
their muſcles ſo filled with fat, that their true ſhapes are 
hardly known. For which reaſon a horſe juſt come out 
of the dealer's hands ſhould at firſt be gently uſed. He 
ought to loſe blood, and have his diet lowered, but not 
too much: walking exerciſe is beſt at firit, two hours 
in a day; in a week or fortnight two hours at a time, 
twice a day ; after this treatment for about a month, 
bleed him again, and give him two or three times a 
week ſcalded bran, which will iy re him tor purging 
phyſic, that may now be given ſately, and repeated at 
the uſual intervals- 

19. When a horſe comes out of a dealer's hands, his 
cloathing muſt be abated by degrees, and care taken to 
* him in a moderately warm ſtable; otherwiſe the 

udden tranſition would be attended with the worſt con- 
ſequences, 
Broop-LETTING. | 

This article has already been ſpoken of under its 
proper head; but, as too much cannot be ſaid on a ſub- 
ject ſo important, 1 ſhall here inſert ſuch other obler- 
vations as were before omitted. Full-fed horſes, that 
tand much in the ſtable, require bleeding now and 
then; eſpecially when their eyes look heavy, dull, red, 
and inflamed; as alſo, when they feel hotter than 
uſual, and mangle their hay: 

Young horles ſhould be bled when they are ſhedding 
their teeth, as it takes off thoſe feveriſh heats they are 
then ſubjett to. But the caſes that chiefly require 
bleeding, are colds, fevers of moſt kinds, falls, bruiſes, 
hurts of the eyes, ſtrains, and all inflammatory dif- 
orders, Er. | 


| 


| 
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It is right to bleed a horſe when he begins to grow 
fleſhy at graſs, or at any other time when he fooks 
heavy: and it is generally proper to bleed before 
purging. | 

et your horſe always be bled by meaſure, that you 
may know what quantity ,you take away : two or three 
quarts are always enough at one time; when you te- 
peat it, allow for the diforder and the horſe's conſtitu- 
tion. 

Although the operation of blood letting is generally 
thought to be pretty well know, yet there are many 
untoward accidents that frequently happen from the un- 
ſkilful and inexperienced in performing it. Mr. 
CLARKE, in his Treatiſe on the Prevention of Diſ- 
eaſes incidental to Horſes, gives the following cautions 
and direttions ;— 

As horſes are naturally timorous and fearful, which 
is too frequently increaſed by bad uſage and improper 
chaſtiſement, they require in ſome caſes, particularly 
in this of bleeding, to be taken unawares or by fur- 
prize, and the orihce made into the vein before their 
fears are alarmed. For this reaſon, the fleam and 
blood- ſtick, as it is called, have been long in uſe, and 
in ikil ful hands are not improper inſtruments tor the 
E although with many pratiitioners the ſpring- 

cam would be much ſafer, and on that account ought 
to be preferred, When a lancet is uſed, the inſlant 
the horſe feels the point of it, he raiſes or ſhakes his 
head and neck, in order to ſhun the inftrument before 
the operator has time to make a proper orifice, which 
frequently proves too ſmall or too large; for this rea- 
ſon, thoſe who have tried the lancet have been obliged 
to 55 it aſide. 
any perſons tie a ligature or bandage round the 
neck, in order to raiſe the vein, and that they may 
ſtrike the fleam into it with the greater certainty ; but 
a ſlight view of its effetts in preventing this, and its 
other conſequences, will clearly ſhew the impropriety 
of the prattice. : 

When a ligature is tied round the neck previous to 
bleeding in the jugular veins, it is to be obſerved, that 
it ſtops the circulation in both veins at the ſame time ; 
hence they become turgid and very full of blood, in- 
ſomuch that they feel under the finger like a tight cord ; 
and as the parts around them are looſe and ſoft, when 
the ſtroke is given tothe fleam, the vein by its hardneſs 
or tightneſs flips on one fide, of courſe it eludes the 
ſtroke; hence a deep wound is made by the fleam to 
no purpoſe, and this is ſometimes too frequently x- 

ted. People who are unſkilful in bleeding, have 
ikewile a cuſtom of waving or ſhaking the blood. 
ſtick, before they ſtrike the fleam, in view of the horſe, 
whoſe eye is fixed on that inſtrument ; and, when they 
intend to give the ſtroke, they make a greater exertion: 
hence the horſe, being alarmed by the motion of it 
raiſes his head and — and a diſappyintment follows. 
"The operation is by this means prolonged by reaſon of 
the ſtruggle that enſues ; the ligature at the ſame time 
{till being continued round the neck, a ftagnation of 
the blcod in the veſſels of the head takes place; and 
| hence it frequently happevs, that the horſe falls down 
in an apoplectic fit, l 


in an n ſuch caſcs the operator, bein 
| | . 
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Kin too far from the vein when they pin up the orifice; 


neck; a ſuppuration follows, which to cure is both 


when a horſe is troubled with the gripes, or any other 


dle of the neck, where the vein lies deep under the 


proud fleſh in the lips of the wound, but a conſiderable 


in order to prevent the Joſs of too much blood. 


monly opened for conveniency by thofe who are right- 


practice to be not only uſeful but neceſſary, as he may 


for making the opening in the neck or jugular vein; 
t 


heal, and frequently ends in a ſuppuration, with a 
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diſconcerted, generally defifts from any ſurther _ 
to draw blood at that time, under the idea that the 


horſe was vicions and unruly, although the very treat. 
ment the horſe had juſt undergone rendered bleeding 
at this time the more neceſſery, in order to make a 
ſpeedy revulſion from the veſſels of the head. There- 
fore, a ligature or bandage ought never to be uſed till 
ſuch time as the opening is made into the vein ; and 
even then it will not be neceſſary at all times, it the 
horſe can ſtand. on his feet, as a moderate preſſure with 
the finger on the vein will make the blood flow freely; 
but, if the horſe is lying on the ground, a ligature will 
be neceſſary. 

But farther, the concuſſion or ſhock the horſe receives 
through his falling down in the above fitvation, which 
always will happen if the ligature is continued too long, 
y cauſe the burſting of a blood-veſſel in the head, | 

the conſequence may be the horſe's death. 
Another cuſtom equally abfurd is aNowing the blood 
to fall among ſtraw in a dunghill, in dry ſand, or in 
dry duſt, by which means no diſtin idea can be 
formed of, the quantity that is or ought to be taken 
away. Horſes in ſuch caſes have, from the loſs of too 
much blood, fallen down in a taint before the operator 
thought of ſtopping up the orifice. For this many 
other reaſons Wes might be mentioned, a meaſure, as 
before noticed, always ought to be obſerved, in order 
to aſcertain the quantity of blood that is taken away. 
Some have a cuſtom of drawing or raifing out the 


Hence the blood flows from the orifice of the vein into 
the cellular ſubſlance between it and the ſkin, which 
cauſes a large lump or ſwelling to take place immedi- 
ately : this Frequently ends in what is called a ſwelled 


tedious and troubleſome. In caſes where a horſe may 
be tied up to the rack after bleeding in the neck, pin- 
ning up the external orifice may be diſpenſed with ; but 


acute diſeaſe, in which he lies dcwn and tumbles about, 
it 4s neceſſary that the orifice be pinned up with care, 


ll 


As the neck or jugular vein on the near fide is com- 


handed, the younger prattitioner ſhould learn to per- 
form on both ſides of the neck. This he will find in 


often have occaſion to draw blood from horſes in very 
#vkward ſituations ; he will likewiſe find his account 
in it in a variety of caſes, which hete need not be par- 
ticularized. 

It is neceſſary to attend likewiſe to the proper place 
out 'the mid- 


when the orifice is made too low, or 


muſcular teguments, the wound becomes difficult to 


ferne out of proud fleſh from the orifice; which, un- 
uckily, i as uhſkilfully treated in the common method 
of cure, Viz. by introducing a large piece of corroſive 
ſublimate into the wound: this not only deſtroys the 
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portion of the fleſh around it; and in farriery it. is 
called corcing out the vein, It frequently happeus, 
that this cotrofive application deſtroys the vein hike- 
wile ; and ſometimes violent hemorrhages follow, ſo as 
to endanger the lite of the creature. 

Where the teguments are thinneſt, is the place moſt 
proper tor making the opening in the jugular veins, 
which from the head is about a hand-breadth, and 
about one inch below the branching or joining of the 
vein which comes from the lower jaw, and wh:ch may 
be dillinttly ſeen when any preſſure is made upon the 
main branch of the vein. 

When the operation 1s performed with a fleam, the 
operator thould hold it between the fore-finger and 
thumb of the left hand; he is to make a ſlight preſſure 
on the vein with the ſecond finger, and before it becomes 
too turgid or full make the opening; continue the lame 
degree of preſſure on the vein, ull ſuch time as the 
quantity of blood to be taken away is received into a 
3 meaſure. 

Another great error, which generally prevails in 
opening the veins with a fleam, 1s the applying too 
great force, or giving too violent a ftroke to it, 
which it is forced through the oppoſite fide of the vein : 
hence there is danger of wounding the coats of the 
arteries, as they generally lie under the veins; or, in 
ſome * places, to wounding the tendons, 
eſpetially when this operation is performed in the 
thighs, Cc. or in the veins, commonly called the plate 
veins, under the breaſt, the conſequences are frequently 
very troubleſome to remove, and in ſome cafes prove 
fatal. Mr. Gisson, in his Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes 


of Horſes, mentions a caſe of a fine horſe that was 


blooded in the plate veins for a lameneſs in the ſhoul- 
der, which was followed with a large oval ſwelling 
about the ſize of a goofe egg, which extended upwards 
on the breaſt, and likewife down the leg, attended 
with exceflive pain, fever, deadneſs in the horſe's looks, 
and all other ſymptoms of a beginning mortification, 
In order to avoid the conſequences ſometimes attending 
theſe local operations in the breaſt, legs, Oc. and as 
horſes are more or leſs troubleſome and reftleſs, where- 
by accidents of this kind may happen, it will perhaps 
be adviſeable, in moſt caſes of lameneſs, Cc. to draw 
blood from the larger veins in the neck only, where 
there is leſs danger of accidents, more eſpecially if a 
ſpring fleam is uſed : for, although it might be of ſome 
advantage in particular 'caſes to draw blood as near the 
affetted part as poſlible, yet the bad conſequences often 


| attending it ought to coumterbalance any advantages 
that may be expected from it, efpecially as the quantity 


of blood drawn from the ſmall veins is but inconſider- 
able, and of courſe no great benefit can be expected 

from it in horſes when they are afflicted. - | 
Ihe principal view in drawing blood is the leſſening 
of its quantity, by which the remaining maſs circulates 
with more freedom in the veſſels; it likewiſe takes off 
the inflammatory tendency of the blood, removes 
ſpaſms, &ec. and prevents other bad conſequences that 
may follow, eſpecially in plethoric habits ; and it ought 
always to be remembered, that, when the ſigns or 
ſymptoms of a difeaſe are taken from the motion - _ 
* 
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blood, the diſorders arifing from it depend upon its 


circulation being either increaſed or diminithed ; hence, 
therefore, all — which take place in the texture, 
quantity, and quality, of the blood, ate attended with 
a diminution or increaſe of its velocity. 

Notwithſtanding the cafes which may require bleed- 
ing are numerous, yet one general caution is neceſſary, 
namely, never to take away blood but when it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary; for it is a fluid that may be caſily 
taken away, but cannot be ſo eaſily replaced; beſides, 
the practice of bleeding 8 or at ſtated times, 
is very improper, and it diſpoſes the body to become 
lax, weak, and plethoric. In bleeding, therefore, a 
due regard muſt always be had to the conſtitution, age, 
ſirength, c. of horſes, and the ſtate or habit of body 
they are then in. 

Although we ought to be ſparing of drawing blood 
from hortes on trifling occaſions when they may be 
ſaid to be in health, yet, when caſes occur that do re- 
quire it, it may not only ſafely, but uſefully, be recom- 
mended to take away a greater quantity at once than is 

enerally done: that is, from fix to eight pounds, 
which will be about three or four ; way Eunglilh mea- 
{ure, according to the urgency of the ſymptoms, &c. 
at the time, 1 and age of the horſe conſidered. 
For as horſes are very ſubject to inflammatory diſorders 
and thoſe that are of the ſpaſmodic kind, and as bleed- 
ing plentifully relaxes the whole ſyſtem in thele caſes, 
the taking away a ſmall quantity of blood, about one 

uart or two pounds is in fact trifling with the diſcaſe; 

e horſe is ſaid to have been blooded, and that ſatisfies 
his owner and the farrier; time is loſt, the diſeaſe ac- 
quires ſtrength; it will then be beyond the power of 
art to mitigate or to conquer it: hence the horſe falls 
a ſacrifice to timidity and ignorance, It is to be re- 
membered, that inflammatory diſeaſes, particularly 
when the bowels are affected, make a very rapid pro- 

reſs in horſes; and, if they are not overcome at the 
— by — plentifully, a gangrene and mor- 
tification in the inteſtines commonly eauſes the death of 
the horſe in twenty-four or thirty hours, 
PURGING. 

This operation is neceſlary, in horſes that are full 
and groſs, in ſome diſorders of the ſtomach, liver, &c. 
but Id be diretted with caution. Before a purge is 
2 to any horſe, it is neceſſary ſome preparations 

ould be made for it, in order to render the operation 
more ſafe and efficacious; thus a horſe that is full of 
fleſh ſhould firſt be bled, and at the ſame time have his 
diet lowered for a week, eſpecially thoſe that have been 
— for ſale; ſeveral maſhes of ſcalded bran ſhould 

previouſly given, in order io open the bowels, and 
unload them ot any indurated excrement, which ſome- 
times proves an obſtacle to the working of the phyſic, by 
creating great ſicknels and griping. 

That a horle is purged with difficulty ſhould be 
remembered: that the phyſic lies generally twenty- 
four hours in the guts before it works; and that 
tract of bowels it has to paſs through is about thirty 
yards, all lying horizomally; conlequently refinous 
and other improper drugs may, and often do, by their 


violem irrigation, occaiion exceſſive gripings and cold | 
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ſweats, ſhaye off the very mucus, or lining of the guts, 


and bring on inflammations, which often terminate in 
mortifications and death. It is likewiſe remarkable, 
that the ſtomach and guts of a horſe are but thin, com- 
pared to ſome other animals of the fame bulk, 
and therefore mult be more liable to irrnation and in- 
flammation. . 

Horſes who have not the proper benefit of air and 
exerciſe in proportion to their food, by being kept 
much in the (table, ſhould in ſpring have a mild purge 
or two after a previous preparation by bleeding, low- 
ering their diet, and ſcalded maſhes. I hoſe horſes, 
who fall off in their ſtomach, whether it proceeds from 
too full feeding, or engendering crudities and indige ſted. 
matter, ſhould have a mild purge or two, Horſes of a 
hot temperature will not bear the common aloetic 
purges; their phyſic therefore ſhould be mild and cooling. 

In ſtubborn dry coughs purging is always found very 
beneficial: but mild mercunals joined with theig 
make them yet more efficacious, Horſes of a watery 
conſtitution, who are ſubject to ſwelled legs, that run 3 
ſharp briny ichor, cannot have the cauſes removed any 
other way ſo <ffettually as by purging. Some hold 
this miſtaken notion, viz. that, it a proper prepared 

urge does not work to expectation, t — will be 
injured by it; for, though it does not paſs by ſtool, its 
operation may be more effeacious as an alterative tg 
purify the blood, and it may paſs by urine or other proper 

ecretions. 

The firlt purge you give to a horſe ſhould be mild, 
in order to know his conſtitution. Purging medicines 
are very ſuccelsfully given in ſmall quantities, mixed 
with others; and act then as alteratives, II mercurial 
phyſic be given, great care ſhould be taken that it be 
well prepared; and warmer clothing and nice circum- 
ſpection are then required. 

In the morning early, when the horſe has an empty 
ſtomach, is the proper time to give him a purge : about 
three or four hours after he has taken it, he ſhould have 
a feed of ſcalded bran; and a lock or two of hay may 
be then put into his rack, The ſame day give him a 
couple more maſhes; but, ſhould he retuſe warm meat, 
he may be allowed raw bran. 

All his water ſhould be milk-warm, and have a 
handful of bran ſqueezed in it ; but, if he refuſes to 
drink white water, give it him without bran, Early 
the next morning give him another maſh ; but, if he 
refuſes to cat it, give him as much warm water as he 
will drink: let Fim be properly clothed, and rode 
gently about. This ſhould be done two or three times 
a day, unleſs he purges violently ; once or twice will 
then be ſufficient : give him a feed of oats mixed with 
bran at night. 

A horſe ſhould drink plentifully during the work ing; 
but, if he will not drink warm water, he muſt be indulged 
with cold, rather than not drink at all. 

I ſhall next inſert ſome general forms of Puzges, 

Take ſocotorine aloes ten drachms, jalap and ſalt of 
tartar each two drachms, gratedginger one drachm, aud 
oil of cloves thirty _ wake this into a ball wigh 
e of buckthorn. Or, | 

ake aloes and cream of tartar each one ounce, jalap, 


SU | two 
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two drachms, cloves powdered one drachm, ſyrup of | 


buckthorn a ſufficient quantity. 

Or the following, which is highly eſtcemed: Take 
aloes from ten drachms to an ounce and a halt, myrrh 
and ginger powdered each half an ounce, ſaffron and oil 
of anniſeed of each half a drachm. 

The following is recommended by Mr. Gissox;: 


Take ſocotorine aloe$*ten drachms, myrrh finely 


powdered half an ounce, ſaffron and freſh 70 in 
powder of each a drachm; make them into a {tiff ball 
with ſyrup of roſes, then add a ſmall ſpoonful of rectified 
oil of amber, 

The ſocotorine aloes ſhould always be preferred to 
the Barbadoes or plantation aloes, though the latter 
may be given to robuſt ſtrong horſes ; but even then 
ſhould X s be preferred with the ſalt or cream of 
tartar, which, by opening its parts, prevents its adhe- 
ſion to the coats of the ſtomach and bowels ; from 
whence horrid gripings, and even death itſelf, 
has often enſued. his caution is well worth 
remarking, as many horſes have loſt their lives through 
a neglett of it. 

alf an ounce of Caſtile _ may be added to the 
above when given to a horſe of a groſs conſtitution ; 
and for ſtrong horſes the proportions may be increaſed. 
When mercurial phyſie is intended, give two drachms 
of calomel over night, mixed up with half an ounce of 
diapente and a little honey, and the purging ball the 
next morning. 

The following is a very | Yang purge, when it can be 
afforded, particular] ne delicate horſes; and, 
- prepared with the Indian rhubarb, will not be expen- 

ve 


Take of the fineſt ſocotorine aloes one ounce ; rhu- | 


barb powdered, half an ounce or fix drachms; ginger, 
grated, one drachm ; and make it into a ball with ſyrup 
of roſes. 

+ The ſollowing purging drink may alſo be given with 
ſucceſs : Fake ſenna, two ounces; infuſe it in a pint 
of boiling water two hours, with three drachms of ſalt 
of tartar: pour off, and diflolve in it four ounces of 
\GLauBxR's ſalts, and two or three of cream of tar- 


tar. 
This laſt phyfic may be quickened or made ſtronger, 


by adding an ounce more lenna, or two drachms of 
jalap. It is cooling, eaſy, and quick in its opera- 
tion; and greatly preferable in all inflammatory caſes 
to any other purge, as it paſles into the blood, and ope- 
rates allo by urme 


If after purging the horſe lofes his appetite, it is ne- 


ceſlary to give him a warm ſtomach drink made of an 
infuhon of chamomile flowers, anniſeeds, and faftron : 
or the cordial ball may be given for that purpoſe. It 
the cominuance of the purging be too long, give an 
ounce of diaſcordium in an EN pint of port wine; 
and repeat it onee in twelve hours, if the pu 


Ing con- 
tinues. Plenty of gum-arabic water ſhould alſo be 
given; and, incaſe ot violent gripes, fat broth clyſters 


or tripe liquor ſhould be otten thrown up with a hundred 
drops of laudanum in each. 


| he following is the method of preparing the AzAnic | 
"SOLUTION, | 
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Take of gum-arabic and tragacanth of each four 
ounces ; juniper-berries and carraway- ſceds of each 
an ounce; cloves bruiſed hall an ounce; ſimmer 
it gently in a gallon of water till the gums are difſolved ; 

ive 4 quart at a time in half a pail of water ; but, 
if he will not take it freely this way, give it him in a 
horn often, | 

When a purge does not work, but makes the horſe 
ſwell, and refule his food and water, which is ſome- 
times the effett of bad drugs or catching cold, warm diu- 
retics are the only remedy; of which I would recom- 
mend the following : 

Take a pint of white wine, one ounce of nitre, mix 
a drachm of camphor with it, diſſolved in a little rec- 
tihed ſpirit of wine; afterwards add two drachms of 
oil of juniper, and the ſame quantity of unzectified 
oil of amber, and four ounces of honey, or ſyrup of 
marſh-mallows. 

If much phyſic cauſe the horſe to ſwell, do not 
{uffer him to be rode about till he has ſome vent; but 
rather lead him gently in hand till ſome evacuation is ob- 
tained. | 

As it is obſerved that horſes more willingly take 
ſweet and palatable things than thoſe that are bitter 
and of an ill taſte, care ſhould be taken that the lat- 
ter be given in balls, and that their drinks be al- 
ways contrived to be as little nauſeous as poſlible, 
and ſweetened either with honey or liquorice. 
Thoſe that are prepared with groſs powders are by 
no means ſo agreeable to a horſe as thole made 
by intuhon ; as the former often clam the mouth, 
irritate the membranes about the palate and throat, 
and frequently occaſion the cough they are intended to 

event. 

The ſhape of a ball ſhould be oval, and not larger than 
a pullet's egg: when the doſe is larger, it ſhould be di- 
vided into two; and they ſhould be dipped inoil, that they 
wr the eafier flip down. 

Mr. TarLix recommends the following cathartic 
balls, the ingredients of which are differently proportioned 
lo as to ſuit different eitcumſtances in reſpect to conſti- 
tution, ſize, age, and ſtrength. 

}. Socotorine aloes one ounce ; India rhubarb two 
drachms; jalap and cream of tartar each one drachm ; 
ginger, in powder, two ſcruples ; effential oil of cloves 
and anniſeed, each twenty drops; ſyrup of buckthorn. a 
ſutlicient quantity to form the balls. 

II. Socotorine aloes ten drachms; rhubarb, jalap, 
and ginger, each two drachms ; cream of tartar three 
— 1 and ſyrup of buckthorn ſufficient to ſorm 
the ball. | 

III. Barbadoes aloes, nine drachms; jalap, Caſlile- 
ſoap, and cream of tartar, of each two 4 — ; diagry- 
dium, and ginger in powder, each a drachm ; ſyrup of 
buckthorn to make the ball. 

IV. Barbadoes aloes, ten drachms ; Caſtile ſoap and 
jalap in powder, of each half an ounce ; cream of tartar 
and ginger, each two drachms; oil of anniſeed, 
forty So ; of cloves, twenty drops; which form 
into a ball with {yrup of roſes or buckthorn. 
CLYSTERS 


Are of greater importance in relieving horſes from 


many 


m 
ny 
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many acute complaints than 1s generally imagined ; 
and it were to be withed, that, in place of the more 
expenſive cordiai-drenches, &c. which are but too fre- 
quently given in moſt of theſe cales, a ſimple clyſter 
of warm water, or thin water-gruel, were ſub{lituted in 
their Read ; the latter proving of great benefit, whilſt the 
former too frequently prove hurttul. 

Clyſters ſerve not only to evacuate the contents of 
the inteſtines, but alſo to convey very powerful medi- 
eines into the ſyſtem, when perhaps it is not practica- 
ble to do it by the mouth: for, although they are only 
conveyed into the larger inteſtines, — perhaps hardly 
2 into the ſmaller, ſtill they are extremely uſe- 
ul, by fomenting as « were the latter, and at the ſame 
time by ſoftening the hardened excrement that is ac- 


cumulated in the former, and rendering it ſo loft as to 
be expelled out of the body, by which flatulencies or 
other offending matters that may be pent up in them | 


are likewiſe expelled. Beſides, by their warmneſs and | 
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the operator, after anointing his hand and arm with oil, 


butter, or hog's lard, obietving at the ſame time that 
te nails of his fingers are ſhort, may introduce it into 
the rectum, and draw out the hardened dung gradually. 
In farriery this operation is termed back-racking ; and 
becomes the more neceflary, as it ney happens 
that great quantities of hardened dung are in ſome caſes 
collected in the retium, which the horſe cannot void 
caſily without this kind of aſlaſtance. 

Clyſters ſhould be extremely fimple in compoſition : 
they will be caſily prepared on that account, and as 
eafity adminiſtered, provided the operator is furniſhed 
with a ſuitable inſtrument for the purpoſe. The _ 
rality of clyſter-pipes that are uſed are by far too fmall 
and too ſhort : although it may appear a kind of paradox, 
yet n is a fact, that a clyſter-pipe of a larger ſize than 
the ordinary ones, and of a proper thickneſs, is much 
caſier introduced into the anus than one that is con- 
fiderably ſmaller. It is hkewiſe obvious, that, when 


relaxing powers, they act as a fomentation to the bowels; the pipe is too ſhort, it renders clyiters of no uſe, be- 
hence they may be of conſiderable ſervice it removing | cauſe it cannot cunvey them ſolar up into the inteſtines 
lpaſmodic conſtrictions in the bowels, carrying off ffa- as is neceflary for them to be retained. A ſmall ſhort 
tulencies, and in preventing inflammation in the intel- | pipe, of ſix or eight inches long, is not capable of 
tines, &e. or, by conveying opiates to the parts affected, conveying the injection to the end of the rectum, which 


give ſpeedy rehet in cholies, &. &c. 
The uſe of emollient clyſters in fevers is conſiderable. 
They act by revulſion, and relieve the head when too 
much affetted. Beſides, by throwing in a quantity of 
diluting liquor into the inteſtines, it not only relaxes 
and cleanſes them, but may be ſaid to cool the body in 
eneral ; and at the ſame time a conſiderable portion of 


the liquid is abſorbed and conveyed into the mals of 


blood, by which means it is diluted ; and, in particular 
complaints in the bowels, clyfters give almoſt immediate 
relief, as the remedies, when judiciouſſy preſcribed, pals 
immediately to the parts affected, with little or no alte- 
ration from the powers of the body. 

Nor is the uſe of clyſters confined to medicines only : 
food and nouriſhment may be conveyed into the ſyſtem 
this way, when a horſe is unable to ſwallow any thi 
by the mouth. Horſes have frequently been ſupport 
for ſeveral days together by nouriſhing clyſters, made of 
thick water gruel, during violent inflammations or tu- 
mours in the throat, till ſuch time as they have been diſ- 
cufſed or ſuppurated. Nor will theſe effects appear 


itrange to thoſe who have an acquaintance with the 
anatomical ſtructure of the body. For the ſake of thoſe 


who have not, it may be juſt ſufficient to oblerve, that | 


certain veſlels called latteals, whole mouths * into 
the inner cavity of the inteſtines, abſorb or drin 
chyle or nouriſhment that is produced from the food, 


and convey it into the maſs of blood. Ihe ſame pro- | chyle or milky ſub 
ent into its proper veſſels, And, indeed, the cæcum 


ceſs takes place when nouriſhment is conveyed into the 


upthe | 


is about fixtecn or eighteen inches long in a horſe of a 
middling fize. 

But — after the hardened dung is taken out 
of the rectum by the operation above-mentioned, the 
bladder being diſtended and full of urine, it cannot 
exert its contracting power immediately, ſo as to ex- 
pel its contents; it therefofe paſſes up to the empty 
rectum, and forms as it were a kind of tumour in it. 
If the pipe is too ſhort, it cannot reach beyond this 
rifing in the rect um, which forms as it were a deelivity 
back. towards the anus; and hence the liquor regur- 
grams or flows back at the anus as ſoon as it is diſcharged 
rom the pipe. 

Another very material objeQion togheſe inſtruments 


is the ſmallneſs of the bag or bladder, which is gene- 


rally proportioned to that of the pipe, and ſeldom con- 
tains one quart of liquid ; from which circumſtance, 
very little benefit can be derived from the uſe of them 


in ſuch large ineſtines as thoſe of a horſe, Dr, BxAac- 


KEN obſerves, that © the colon of a horſe ſeems to be 
three guts; and, by reaſon. of the two necks of about 
half a yard each, is drawn up into many. cells or purſes * 
by means of two ligaments, one of which runs along the 
upper, and the other the under, fide of it, which, with 
the aſliſtance of a valve or flap at its beginning, hinder 
the excrements either from returning back into the 
ſmall. guts, or _— too ſoon. downwards, before the 
ance prepared from the food be 


- any effet.—Previous to introducing the cly ſter-pipe, the third, or that part which joins the rectum or arſe- 


inteſtines by the anus or fundament; only the food re- | or blind gut, which is the firſt of the three larger guts, 
quires to be ſo far prepared, broken down, and diluted. ſeems to be ſo contrived in the manner of a valve, to 


with water, as to render it fit to be abſorbed by the | hinder the aliment and chyle from paſſing too ſoon into 


veſſels before- mentioned. It ought always to be ob- the colon; for, it the aliment and chyle were not in 
ſerved, in adminiſtering clyſters, that the contents of, ſome meaſure hindered in their pallage through theſe 
the clyſter be neither too hot nor too cold, as either of large guts, the body could not be ſufficiently tlupplied 
theſe extremes will ſurprize the horſe, and cauſe him. with nouriſhment. The firſt of theſe colons is abbut a 
to eject or throw it out before it has had time to have yard and a halt in length, the ſecond about à yard, and 
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t, near fix yards in length; ſo that the colon of a 
zorfe fourteen hands high may be ſaid to be nearly eight 
yards and a half long; and, from it, along the rectum 
or firaight gut to the anus, where the excrements are 
diſcharged, is not above half a yard; ſo that it is plain, 
clyſters operate moſtly in the colon; though I muſt 
ſay they are given in too ſmall quantities; for what ſig- 
nifies two quarts of liquor in a gut nine yards long, and 
four or five inches diameter, in a natural fate : buf, in 
the cholic, it is fo diſtended with flatulencies, that its 
diameter excceds ſeven or eight inches, as I have 
frequently obſerved in thoſe dying of that diſtem- 
| r ”— : 


Large ſyringes are frequently uſed for the purpoſe 
of giving elyſters: but, of all the inſtruments ever in- 
vented, they ſeem the moſt improper for horſes. The 
ſharpneſs and ſmallneſs of their pipes are not only a 
material objettion againſt the uſe of them, but they are 
apt to tear and wound the gut; for, if a horſe ſhould 


prove reſtleſs, either from pain, as in caſes of the gripes, 


or trom vieiouſneſs, the ſyringe and pipe being quite in- 
flexible, in the ſtruggle to throw up the injeftion the gut 
my be wounded or hurt, by which a diſcharge of blood 
and other bad conſequences may follow. But, although 
there was not the leaſt chance of their hurting the horſe 
or wounding the gut, yet the force with which they 
throw up the liquor always cauſes a ſurprize, of courle 
a reſiſtance, attended with a vigorous etfort to throw it 
out; which indeed frequently happens before the pipe 
of the fyringe is withdrawn, and frequently upon th 
operator. 
The moſt proper inſtrument for giving of elyſters, is 
a ſimple bag or ox-bladder, which will hold two or 
three quarts, tied to the end of a wooden pipe about 
fourteen or fifteen inches long, one inch and a half 
diameter where the bag is tied, and cf a gradual taper 
to the extremity, where the thickneſs ſhould ſuddenly 
increale, and be rounded off at the point, and be made as 
ſmooth as poſſible; the perforation or hole through the 
pipe may be made ſufficiently large, fo as to admit the 
end of a common funnel, for pouring in the liquor into 
the bag. By the flexibility of the bladder at the end of 
this inſtrument, no danger can happen to the horſe; 


the clyſter is conveyed ſo far up into the inteſtines that 


it will be retained; it cauſes no ſurprize, provided the 
liquor be neither too hot nor too cold, but milk-warm, 
as no other force is required to throw it up than the 


M the bag a little * than the level of the 
pipe; by which means the liquor flows gently into the 


gut, without any ſurprize to the horſe. After uſing the 


ag, it may be blown full of wind, a cork put into the 
pipe, and hung up in fome dry =_ to prevent it 


rom rotting ; by which means it will laſt a conſiderable 
time. 
Clyſters are * by different names, which 


denote the quality of the ingredients of which they are 


compoſed, as emollient, laxative, diuretic, anodyne, | 
&c. As the more general uſe of clyſters, in the prac- 


tice of farriery, would be attended with the moſt ſa- 
lutary effects, eſpecially in acute diſeaſes, where the 
ſpcedieſt alliſtance is neceffary, I ſhall here ſubjoin 
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ſome forms of recipes for compoſing them, together 
with the caſes wherein they may be advantageoutly ad- 
miniſtered. | 

a EMOLLIENT CLYSTER. 

T wo or three quarts of thin gn, = ſallad-oil 
and coarſe ſugar, of cach fix ounces. iflolve the ſu- 
gar in the water-gruel, then add the ſallad-· oil. Give it 
milk-warm. 

| LAXATIVE CLYSTER, 
IT vo or three quarts of thin water-gruel, GraunR's 
ſalts eight ounces, ſallad- oil fix ounces. When Gravu- 
BER'S lalts are not at hand, common falts may be uſed 
inſtead thereof. | 

There may be a great variety of recipes added for 
making elyſters, compoſed of the infuſion of different» 
herbs, ſeeds, &c. but the above ingredients are always 
eaſily got, and they will be found to anſwer all 
the intentions required under this head, which is to 
ſoften the hardened excrements, to lubricrate the in- 
teſtines, and, by exciting a gentle ſtimulus, promote 
a tree diſcharge of their contents; which, when once 
obtained, ſeldom fails of giving relief in inflammatory 
cafes, ſpaſms, &c. | 

PurGING CLYSTERS. 6, 

Infuſe two quarts of ſenna in two quarts of boiling 
water; ſtrain it off; then add of fyrup of buckthorn 
and common oil, each four ounces. ' his clyſter will 
operate more briſkly than the former, and on that ac- 
count may be prelerred when an immediate or ſpeedy 
diſcharge is neceſſary. | 

AnoDyYNE CLyYSTER, 

The jelly of ſtarch, or infuſion of linſeed, one 
int; liquid laudanum one ounce, or about two table- 
poonfuls. 

When chere is reaſon to apprehend inflammation in 
the bowels, opium may be given in the place of lauda- 
num, from twenty to thirty grains, in proportion to the 
urgency of the ſymptoms ; it ought to be well triturated 
or rubbed in a mortar, with a little of the liquid, till it 
has thoroughly diſſolved. "The ſmallneſs of the quantity 
of liquid here recommended, gives it the better chance 
of being the longer retained, as the effects to be 
derived from the opium depend entirely on this cir- 
cumſtance. This clyſter is proper to be given in vio- 
lent gripings, attended with purging, in order to blunt 
the ſharpnels of the corroding humours; and to allay the 
pain uſually attending in ſueh caſes. The ſtarch will, 
in ſome meaſure, upply the deficiency of the natural 
mucus or covering of the inteſtines, which has been 
carried off by violent purging. It may be repeated if 
the ſymptoms continue violent, only diminithing the 
quantity of laudanum, or of the opium. IE 

NouRISHING CLYSTER, | | 

Three quarts of thick water gruel, When this 
kind of elyſters is neceflary, they may be given four 
or hve times in the day, according as circumſtances 
may require; they are of much ſervice in caſes 
where the horſe cannot eat ſufficiently co ſupport 
him, or ſwallow any thing, from inflammation of the 
throat, jaws, &c, or in convulfions, attended with a 


] 


locked jaw, &c. 
| Dios rie 


rr 


which penetrate deep into the muſcular or tendinous 
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DivagTic CLYSTER, 

Two ounces of Venice-turpentine and one ounce of 
Caſtile-ſoap. Diſſolve the ſoap in two quarts of warm 
water; then add the turpentine, after it has been well 
beat up with the yolks of two eggs. 
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orif.ce; in order to keep cut the cold air: the parts 
around it ſoon ſwell, which is followed with a plentiful 
diſcharge, tron the orifice, of yellow ferum or lymph ; 
and, in wa or three days at moſt, the diſcharge turns 
into thick giols white matter : the rowel is then ſaid to 


This diuretic clyſter is of great uſe in the ſtran- ſuppurate. 


guary, and obſtructions in the urinary paſſages ; and, 


| he artificial vents aft by revulfion or derivation, 


as it i immediately applied to the parts affected, it ſel- | and hence they become of great uſe in many cafes, as 
dom fails of giving rehet, and has a much better effect | they empty the ſurrounding veſſels by a regular flow 


when preſcribed in this manner than when giveu by the 
mouth: by this laſt way it mixes with the whole mals 


dilcharge of its contents, and are even of great ſervice 
when there is a redundancy or fulnels of humours in 


of fluids, and nay loſe a conſiderable portion of its | general, which may require a gradual diſcharge, in 


diuretic quality before it reaches the kidneys; but, by 
being adminiſtered in the form of a clyſter, it is readily 
abſorbed by the neighbouring veſſels, and promotes a tree 
diſcharge of urine. 

For other forms of clyſters, ſee CLySTER. 

There are a variety of caſes where clyſters may be 
adminiſtered with great ſucceſs, beſides thoſe already 
hinted at; as in inflammatory fevers, ſpaſmodic con- 
ſtrictions, and cholicy complaints in the bowels; in re- 
cent coughs, apoplexy, convullions, paralytic com- 
plaints, or ſwellings of the belly, whether from air pent 
up in the bowels or trom hardened excrements ; in cafes 
where horſes are troubled with worms, as the aſcarides 
which lodge in the lower art of the inteſtines, or when 
bot-worms are obſerved ticking in the anus, or voided 
with the dung; in very coltive habits, before laxative or 
opening medicines are given by the mouth ; in wounds 


parts, or in the belly, &c. in inflammations in the eyes, 
or when the head leems particularly affected; in in- 
ftlammatory (wellings on any part of the body; when a 
horſe cannot ſwallow his food, &c. whether it proceeds 
trom ſpaſm in the mulcles of the throat, inflammations, 
or ſwellings. Clyſters compoſed of mucilaginous ſub- 
Nances, as ſtarch, linſeed, &c. are of great benefit 
in violent diarrhœas or looſeneſs, whether it proceeds 
from -a natural diſcharge, or from too ſtrong purging 
medicines. 

Clyſters ſhould be often repeated, till ſuch time as 
the diſorder for which they are given is either removed 
or greatly abated. I his injunction may be the more 
readily complied with, as the adminiſtering clyſters to 
horles is not attended either with much trouble or dil- 
turbance to them, 


1 


Corps. 
The reader is referred to the article Coups. 
RowELs. 

Rowels for horſes anſwer the ſame purpoſe as iſſues in 
the human body. To introduce them obſerve the fol- 
lowing Directions. 

Make an ineiſion through the ſkin, about three- 
eighths of an inch long, and ſeparate the ſkin from the 
fleth with the finger, or with a blunt horn, all round 
the orifice, as far as the finger will eafily reach ; then 
introduce a piece of leather, very thin, ſhaped round, 
about the fize of a crown-piece, having a large round 
hole in the middle of it. Previous to introducing the 
leather, it ſhould be covered with lint or tow, and dipped 
into {ome digeſtive ointment ; a pledget of tow, dipped 
in the ſame ointment, ſhould likewile be put into the 


preterence to greater evacuations by purging medicines, 
&c, Rowels ſhould be placed, 23 in ſome par- 
ticular caſes, as near the affetted part as polhble ; and, 
at all times, they ought to have a „ 1. orihce, in 
order to admit of a free diſcharge ot the matter that is 
contained in them. 

The belly, infide of the thighs, the breaſt, and out- 
fide of the ſhoulders and hips, are the parts where they 
w_ to be inſerted, and where they are found to anſwer 
beſt ; they are ſometimes, but very injudicioufly, put 
in between the jaw-bones, under the root of the tongue, 
where they never come to a proper ſuppuration, on ac- 
count of the conſtant motion of the parts in eating, &e. 
neither do they anſwer any good purpoſe from being 
placed in that ſituation. In lome diſorders it is foun 
neceſſary to put in ſeveral of them at once, in order to 
make a ſudden revulſion from the parts affetted; but this 
ſhould be determined by the horſe's age, ſtrength, and eir- 
eumſtances that require them. 

But, though rowels are found very beneficial in ſome 
cales, yet, like a number of other operations common to 
horſes, they ſometimes, by the improper uſe of them, 
become hurt ful to the conſtitution ; and, in ſome diſ- 
eaſes, they frequently, inſtead of ſuppurating, turn gan- 
grenous. | Thus in violent fevers, where they are wo 
umproperly applied, they never ſuppurate properly: 
48. this proceeds * the * of the pelle, 
together with the violent rapidity with which the fluids 
in general are then carried through the veſſels, or from 
the violent agitation in which the whole ſy ſtem is thrown, 
it is difficult to determine; but experience confirms the 
obſervation, when properly attended to. In ſuch. 
caſes, the ſurrounding parts where the rowel is placed 
ſeldom or never ſwell, as in the ordinary courſe, when 
they ſuppurate properly, but appear dry, or much in 
the ſame ſtate as when they were put in; there is little 
or no diſcharge from the orifice ; and the little rhat 
does come is thin, ichorous, and bloody. In ſuch 
caſes, they ought to be taken out immediately, and the 
parts well fomented with a lirong intufiun of chame- 
mile, or an cmollient poultice applied, it it can be pro- 
perly hxed, and frequently repeated; at imervals the 
parts ought to be bati.ed with ardent ſpirits, as that of 
wine, turpentine, &c. covering the paris fromthe en- 
ternal ar; and, provided there is no tever at the time, 
two or three ounces. of Peruvian bark may be given 
through the day, either made unto balls or given in 
liquid; and this continue till the threatening ſymptoms 
are removed, 


Rowels are of great ule in carrying off rheums or de- 
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flux ions from the eyes; in great ſwellings of the glands, 


&c. about the throat and jaws, which threaten a luffo- 
cation; or when the head ſeems particularly affe ed, 
as in the vertigo or ſtaggers, apoplexy, &c. &c. in re- 
cent lameneſs; {wellings of the legs and heels, attend- 
ed with a diſcharge of thin ichorous matter, &c, in 
large and ſudden ſwellings in any part of the body; or 
when extravaſations of the fluids have taken place, trom 


blows, bruiſes, &c. or when a horſe has had a ſevere | 


fall, &c. and in many other caſes, which the practi- 
tioner will remember. 
SETOXNS. 

Setons ere of great uſe in carrying off matter from 
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the perforation, the cord ſhould not admit of being tied 
together at the ends, a ſmall button of wood, or ſome 
{uch ſubſtance, may be fixed at each end, only, from 
this circumſtance, the cord will require, when ſhifted, 
occaſionally to be drawn upwards and dowrwards 
whereas, when the cnds of it are tied together, it 
forms a circle, and may always be ſhifted downwards 
to the lower orifice. When the matter in the tumour 
appears to be wholly diſcharged or dried up, and no 
thickneſs appearing but where the cord is, it may then 
be cut out, and the orifices ſuffered to heal up. 

When the needle for introducing the ſeton is to paſs 
near to any large. blood-veſſels or nerves, in order to 


deep-ſeated tumours or abſceſſes in different parts of | prevent the chance of their being wounded, it may be 


the body, They ought at all times to be uſed in prefer- | concealed in a canula or cale, open at both ends; and, 


ence to making deep inciſions into the muſcular 


which not only disfigure horſes, but ſuch deep incifions | 


are very difficult to heal up in them, on account of the 


ſituation of ſome of theſe tumours, and the horizontal 


poſition of the body, which is unfavourable in many 
; common teguments to perforate, danger will be avoided. 


caſes for procuring a depending opening in order to 
carry off = matter, as in tumours in the back, withers, 
and upper part of the neck immediately behind the 


cars, Which are very common. Beſides the horizontal 


poſition of the body, the natural reſtleſſneſs and impa- 
tience of horſes renders it imprathicabie to fix proper 


bandages on thoſe elevated parts; the ſituation of them, 


likewile, will not admit of proper dreſſings being fixed 
on them with any degree of certainty of their remain- 
ing for any length of time ; by which means the open- 
ings made into ſuch tumours or abſceſſes are frequent! 
left bare, and expoſed to the cold air, &c. hence ſuc 
openings degenerate into very foul ulcers, and produce 
a great deal of proud fleſh, and which require to be 
repeatedly cut away with the knife, as the ſtrongeſt 
coins that can be applied are not ſufficient to keep it 
under, 

Setons are introduced by long, thin, ſharp-pointed, 


inſtruments or needles, ſhaped like a dart at the point, 


and having at the other extremity an eye to receive the 
end of the cord, which is to be left in the tumour. The 
ſize of the inſtrument may be determined by that of the 
tumour, and the thicknefs ot the cord which is to fol- 
low it, and which at all times ought to be ſmaller than 
the perforation made by the point of the needle, Every 
practitioner in farriery ſhould always have a number of 
theſe needles by him, of different ſizes, that is, from 


ſi» to fourteen or fifteen inches long, a little bended | 
on the flat or under fide. Lo apply them in cales of | 


tumours or abſceſſes, you muſt obſerve the following 
method. | 


When the matter is found to fluQuatein the tumour, 
the needle, armed with a cord at the end, is to be in- 


troduced at the upper end of it, and the ſharp point of 
the infirument directed to, and Brought out at the under 
or lowermolt part of the tumour, including the whole 
length of it; or, if needful, through tne fond mul- 
cular fleſh on the under part, in order to make a de- 

nding orifice for the matter to run freely off; the 


cord ſhould be dipped in ſome digeſtive ointment, and 


then tied together at both ends with a thread, in order 


20 prevent its ſipping out, But if, from the length of | 


parts, | after an opening isÞþnadeat the _— part of the tumour, 


ſufticient to admit the needle with its caſe, it may then 
be directed with ſafety to paſs the blood-veſſels, &c. 
and may then be puſhed forward through the canula, 
and the oppoſite ſide of the tumour, and, having all the 


The medicines, and directions to uſe them for vari- 
ous diſorders, being given under the heads of the ſeve- 


ral diſorders throughout this work, we ſhall here only 


give the few following. | 

Tobacco infuſion. Infuſe two ounces-of the ſtrong- 
eſt tobacco, twelve hours, in half a pint of camphorated 
ſpirits and brandy, equal quantities, ſtirring as often 
as poſſible, "Touch with the infuſion, or apply pledgets 
of the tobacco, og | 

Camphorated elder ointment. Into half a pound of 
ointment of elder, ſtir and mix well fix drachms of 
camphor finely powdered, moilten, if needful, with 
2 add, when deſired more cooling and repellent, 

ree drachms of ſugar of lead in very fine powder. 

Soap liniment. Mix ſoft ſoap, a ſmall quantity of 
Venice turpentine, fuller's earth, and vinegar or bran- 
dy; if neceflary, add a ſmall quantity of linſeed oil: 
ſpread on tow. | 

Cooling repellent white ointment. White wax fix 
ounces, melt it in three pounds of oil olive, add by 
degrees one pound of ceruſe finely powdered : if defired 
ow RT, e — —_— 2 lead; rub 
t r of lead, well powdered, in a ſmall quantit 
of 3 firſt, then * ; 1 f 
Ointment for the paſterns of horſes liable to crack in 
exerciſe: mix hog's-lard and linſeed oil, two parts lard 
to one of oil; ſtir well into the maſs, French brandy, 
after the rate of a gill to half a pound. I ouch the 
cracks frequently with brandy. 

Legs ſwelled of young horſes, from long ſtanding, or 
work. Bathe with diitilled vinegar, to a quart of 
whieh may be added two ounces of camphorated ſpi- 
rits. Or, a bath for the legs of cold ſpring water, 
continued ten or twelve minutes: rub thoroughly dry 
with a linen cloth, ſo gently as to cauſe no heat. ' 

Emollient and diſcutient folus or bath. Boil wormwood, 


chamomile flowers, mallows, bay leaves, tanſy, and 


roſemary, of each fix handfuls, in a gallon of water, 
ſlowly, to three quarts, mix the three quarts with 


water in a ſtrong tub, in which bath the horſe's two 


legs 
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legs may be placed as warm as is convenient, and | tion ſhould not ſeem likely to abate, but to wear a 
there kept as long as the heat continues, Warm it threatening appearance, the following diuretic medi- 


afreſh for the hind-legs. 


Pains in the ſhanks, and ſhins, of racers. Poppies 


bruiſed, four ounces; lavender. -elder-Aowers, and 
chamomile; each tlicee or four handtuls; boil in fix} 
pints of water, ſtrain off three pints, and add three | 
ounces of camphorated ſpirits: u'e the mixture warm, | 
twice a day, With ſponge or flannel, to the legs ang 
joints, when the horle comes in from exerciſe, the laſs! 
thing alter dreſling. | 

Saturnine flrengthening embracation. Beſt diſtilled vi- 
negar, one pint; aqua vegeto made with one pint ot 
water, and three tea ſpoonfuls of GoULARY's 6 trat 
of Saturn, two ounces of dil of turpentine: mix. A; 
quantity of this thould be kept cloſe corked tor ſtable | 
ule, as it improves by keeping : its ſtrength may be 
varied by the mereale or diminution of GroULARD's 
extract; but 1 have ever found the preſent form futh- 
ciently ſtrong, iu this intention. 

Running thriſh: when this has become inveterate, 
fetid, and diſcharges much, deterge and heal it with 
cither of the following : Agyptiacum, halt an ounce : 
brandy and diſtilled vinegar of each one ounce; tinc 
ture of mytrh-aloes one ounce, mix. Bathe twice a| 
day, charged with tow dipped therein. Ox, quench 
unſlacked lime in vinegar, ſtrain,” and uſe the liquid 
hot. Ox, dillilled vinegar, oak bark finely powdered, 
and whites of eggs. Should the diſcharge ſtop very 
ſuddenly, purge, or give alteratives ; indeed, 11 it be 
a natural thruſh, no a{tringents can be fately uſed, 
without concomitant internals of the alterant or purga- 
tive clals, for fear of a metaſtaſis, or tranthtion of the 
humour to ſome other part; a much worſe conſequence 
than the natural detect. 

As the complaints in the eves of a horſe come fre- 
quently under the care of the tarrier, we inſert the 
tollowing niftruttions, 

Dist Asks of the Eyes. 

The caſes that molt frequently occur, requiring me- 
dical aid, or admitting of cute, are generally the effects 
either of colds, or of blows, - bites, or other external 
injuries. In thoſe proceed ing immediately from cold, 
there is perecived an mfaumation upon the globe of 
the eye, and internal ſurrounding parts, as the edges of 
the eye-lids, &. infie id of its tormer tranſparency, 


cine mult be adminiſtered: Caſtile ſoap twelve ounces, 


yellow roſin and nitre (in powder) cach eight ounces, 
powdered camphire one ounce, and oil of juniper fix 
drachms; mixed with a ſufficient quantity of fyrup or 
honey. The maſs is to be divided into twelve balls, 
rolled up in hquorice or anniſecd powder; one of 
winch is to be given every morning, uſing allo gentle 
work or moderate exercile, 

The effects ariſing from blows or bites form differ. 
ent appearances, according to the ſeverity of the injury 
[uſtained. Should inflammation and [welling proceed 
trom ciicher caſe, bleeding will be neceflary without 


delay, ahd may be repeated at proper intervals till the 


{ymptoms appear to abate ; and let the parts be plenti, 
tully embrocated four times a day with the following 
preparation of GUARD cerate: 

Extratt of ſaturn, three drachms ; camphorated ſpi- 
rits, one Gunce ; river or pond water, one pint. The 
extratts to be firſt mixed with the ſpirits, then the 
water to be added, 

It a large ſwelling. laceration, or wound, attends, 
after waſhing with the above, apply a warm poultice 
ot bread, milk, and a little of the lotion, ſoftened with 
a [mall portion of hog's lard or olive-oil. In cafes of 
leis danger, or in remote fitnations were medicines are 
not to be procured, the tollowing may be uſed as 2 
lubſlitute. 

Beſt White- wine vinegar half a pint, ſpring- water 2 
2 of a pint, and belt brandy a wine glafs, or half 
a gill, 

ye to the gutta ſerena, catarat, film, &e, theſe 
are caſes in which reliet is very ſeldom obtained. 

The gutta ſerena is a partial or univerſal loſs of fight, 
where no palpable defect or fault appears in the eye, 
except that the pupil is a little more enlarged or con- 
trakted, The appearances of this blemiſh are various, 
as well as the cauſes and effets, ſome of its ſubjetts 
being totally blind, and others OE enabled to diſtin- 
guith between light and darkneſs. The ſigus are black- 
nels of the pupil, an alteration of the ſize of the eye, 
and its not contracting or M upon a fudlen ex- 
poſure to any degree of 7 * n order to the cure, 
it is necefſary to attend to the cauſe, and to apply ſuch 
remedies as that may indicate: though in truth it is a 


the eye has a thick eloudy appearance upon its outer diforder in which, from whatever caule originating, no 
covering, and is conliantly diicharging an acnd ferum, great expettation carr be formed from medicine, either 
which in a ſhort time almoſt exeoriates the part in its internally or exterually, more particularly from the 


ani perſevered in; and to co the parts, and allay the 


paſſage. The horle drops his ears, becomes dull and 
iluggiſh, is frequently making his head, as it to hake 
off the cars, and in every action difcovers 1 and 
difqurietr de. In this cafe, after bleeding, the treat- 
ment preſi tibed in the article Corus muit be adopted! 


ration otcaſioned by the fcalding ſerum, let the eyes 
and ſurrounding paits be gently waihed twice or thrice 
every day with a iponge or tow npregnated with the 
tollowing ſolution :; 1 

Sugar of lead one drachm, white vitriol two ſeruples, 
ſpring water half a pint, brandy or camphorated ſpirits 
cnc ounce, or wo table ſpooonfuls. If the inflamma- 


former, the ſeat of diſcaſe being ſo far out of the reach 
of medical action. If the defect thould be owing to a 
contraction ot or compretſion pon the optic nerve, 
very little can be done with any expectation of ſucceſs; 
and much leſs if it ariſes from a pally of that or any 
other neighbouring part. ** 

A cataract is a deten in the cryſtalline humour of 
the eve, which, becoming opaque, prevents the ad- 
miſlion of thoſe rays upon the retina that conſtitute 
vifion, The diſorder called moon-eyes ate only cata- 
rafts forming. T heſe in general make their appearance 
when a horſe is turned five coming fix ; and at which 
time * eye becomes clouded, the eye - lid being ſwell- 

ed, 
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ed, and very often ſhut up; and a thin water generally 
runs from the diſeaſed eye down the cheek, ſo ſharp as 
ſometimes to excoriate the ſkin : the veins of the tem- 
pe, under the eye, and along the noſe, are turgid and 

ull: though it ſometimes happens that the eyes run but 


little. This diſorder comes and goes till the catarat 


is ripe ; then all pain and running diſappear, and the 
horſe becomes totally blind, which 1s generally in 
about two years. During this time ſome horſes have 
more frequent returns than others ; which continue in 
ſome a week or more, in others three or four; return- 
ing once in two or three months, and they are feldom 
ſo long as five without a relapſe. There is another 
kind of moon- blindneſs, which is alſo the forerunner 
of cataracts, where no humour or weeping attends. 
The eye is never ſhut up or cloſed here, but will now 
and then look thick and troubled, at which time the 
horſe flees nothing diſtinly ; when the eyes appear 
ſunk and periſhing, the cataracts are longer in coming 
to maturity; and it is not unuſual, in this caſe, for one 
eye to elcape. Theſe caſes generally end in blindneſs 
of one, if not ot both eyes. The moſt promiſing ſigns 
of recovery are when the attack comes more ſeldom, 
and their continuance grows ſhorter, and that they 


leave the corner clear and tranſparent, and the globe 


plump and full. | 

In all blemiſhes or defetts, where a thickening of 
ſome one of the coats, membranes, or humours, ot the 
eye, has formed an appearance of a cataract or film, it 
has been an eſtabliſhed cuſtom among moſt farriers to 
beſtow a plentiful application of corroſive powders, 
unguents, and ſolutions, for the purpole of oblitera- 
tion; without refletting (as Mr. TarPLin obſerves) 
upon the ablurdiny of endeavouring to deſtroy by cor- 
roſion what is abſolutely ſeparated 12 the ſurface by 
a variety of membrancous coverings, according to the 
diſtin ſeat of diſeaſe ; with which it is impollible to 
bring the intended remedy into contact, without firſt 
deſtroying the intervening or ſurrounding parts by 
which the inner delicate ſtructure is ſo numerouſly 
guarded, But, in all diſorders of this fort, whether 
moon-eyes, or confirmed cataratts with a weeping» 
general evacuations with internal alteratives can _ 
take place. Indeed the attempts to cure cataratts have 
hutherto generally produced only a palliation of the 
ſymptoms, and ſometimes have proved entirely deſtruc- 
tive; yet early care, it is ſaid, has in ſome inſtances 
proved ſucce{stul, To this end rowelling is preſcribed, 
with bleeding at proper intervals, except where the 
eyes appear funk _ periſhing. It is alſo directed, 
during the violence of the ſymptoms, to oblerve a 
cooling treatment ; allo to 5 

Give the horſe two ounces of nitre every day, mixed 
into a ball with honey ; and bathe the parts above the 
eye with verjuice or vinegar wherein roſe-leaves are 
intuſed, to four ounces of which half a drachm of ſugar 
of lead may be added. "The ſwelling on the lid may 
afterwards be bathed with a ſponge dipped in equal 
parts of lime and Hungary water mixed together; and 
the following cooling phyſic ſhould be given every 
fourth day, till the eye becomes clear : lenitive elec- 


tuary and cream of tartar, of each four ounces; GLAU- | 
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BER'S ſalts, three ounces; ſyrup of buckthorn, two 
ounces. 

When the weeping is by theſe means removed, the 
alterative powders ſhould be given every day, till two 
or three pounds are taken, and after an interval of 
three months the ſame courſe ſhould be repeated. This 
method, it is affirmed, has often been attended with 
good ſucceſs, where the eyes have been full, and no 
way periſhed. U he haws is a {welling and ſponginels 
Hat grows in the inner corner of the eyes, fo large 
ſometimes as to cover a part of the eye. The opera- 
tion here is eaſily performed, by cutting part of it away; 
but the farriers are apt to cut away too much, the 
wound may be dieſſed with honey of roſes, and, if a 
fungus or ſpongy fleſh ariſes, it ſhould be_{prinkled 
with burnt alum, or touched with blue vitriol. 

The following preſcriptions are tranſlated from the 
works of the molt celebrated practitioners of Germany, 
Holland, France, Italy, &c. together with thoſe uſed 
by the moſt diſtinguiſhed of our nation. 

For 'a Horſe that has diſordered Sight. Take ſpring 
and rain water, of each an equal quantity; filter the 
former through white-brown paper; raſp in a little 
Caltile ſoap and double- refined ſugar ; afterwards filter 
it again through another paper; ule this with a ſoft 
feather two or three times a day till the eye becomes 
clear. | 

Pills te purge the Brain of a Horſe that has fore Eyes. 
Take agaric, common aloes, .ſenna-leaves, turbith- 
roots, 8 and ginger, of each three drachms, all 
in powder ; and with unſalted butter, or ſyrup of buck- 
thorn, make it into a ſufficient number ot balls, ro be 
rolled in liquorice powder, for one dole ; give after it 
a few glafles of wine, to make him ſwallow it the 
better; he ſhould faſt ſix or ſeven hours before and 
after taking the doſe, 

A Powder ts diſſipate a Heb. Take garden-thyme or 
wild-thyme, dry one or both of theſe in the ſhade, and 
make a fine powder; which uſe with-a feather to the 
horſe's eye three or four times a- day. Remember never 
to blow this powder into a horſe's eye. 

Another Remedy for ſore Eyes. Take celandine-juice, 
two ounces; White vitriol and Florentine orris-root, 
powdered, each half an ounce; put the juice and pow- 
der into a pint of plantain or ſpring water ; beat it all 
well together till the water is in a froth ; then let it ſet- 
tle all night, and filter it through white-brown paper; to 
be uſed with a feather, 

Another Powder for Films or Specks. Take cryſtal or 
glaſs, levigated very fine, to which add an equal quantity, 
of ſugar-candy ; ſift it well tor uſe. 

Anather Way to remove a Film. Take a piece of ſean 
hung or ſalt beef, dry it in an oven fo that it may be 
reduced to powder; do the like to a ſtick of liquorice; 
take an equal quantity of each, and a third part of burnt 
roach alum; mix them well, and blow with a quill 
each morning about a pennyweight into the .horle's 
eye, drawing the lids together, to keep in the powder; 
and, in ſo doing every other day tor five or fix days to- 

ether, the film willvaniſh, I his will like wiſe remove 
the pin and web. 
| — Waſh the eye with wine; then lift. up 
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the eye-lid, and gently ſtroke the eye with wheat- 
flour on your thumb. Common ſalt, or falt of lead, 
beaten fine, and put into the eye, is likewiſe proper ; 
or- you may waſh the horſe's eye with your ſpittle in 
the morning faſting, having firſt put a little ſalt in 
your mouth, A very effectual way is to beat ſal-ammoniac 
and put into the eye, repeating it every day till the film is 
one. 

, Another, very gead. Take ground-ivy, four handfuls ; 
common ſalt, ſugar-candy, white-copperas calcined, 
each an ounce ; fix new-laid eggs, boiled hard, and the 
yolks to be taken away; after which beat ſhells and all 
well together in a marble mortar, with a pint of white- 
wine ** them infuſe twelve hours, and filter it through 
paper ſor uſe. 


An Eye-prud:r. Take common flate, calcined ; 


| ſnail-ſhells, kali, or ſea-wort, each two ounces ; 


powder all theſe and ſiſt them through a lawn fieve ; uſe 
this as before deſcribed, and continue it till the cure 1s 
finiſhed, 

A cooling Fve-water. Take of ſugar of lead two 
drachms, white vitriol half an ounce ; diffolve theſe in 
a pint of ſpring-water ; to which may occaſionally be 
added when the rheum is very large, and inflammation re- 
moved, half an ounce of powder of tutty. 

A repelling Eye-water. Take two drachms of 
roſe-buds, intuſe them in half a pint of boiling 
water; when cold pour off the infuſion, and add 
to it twenty-five grains of ſugar of lead, With 
theſe waters let the eye and eye-lid be bathed three or 
four times a- day, with aclean ſponge that has been dipped 
therein, 

A whit: Eye-water. Take roach-alum, and white- 
vitriol, each one ounce; burn them to a white mals, 
upon a clean fire-ſhovel ; when this is done, powder 
them and mix them with three pints of boiling water ; 
to this you may add one ounce of logls calaminaris finely 
powdered. You may dreſs wounds in theeye with honey 
of roſes alone, or with a little ſugar of lead mixed with it, 
and about an eighth part of tincture of myrrh, or the 
tollowing ointment. 

Take an ounce of ointment of tutty, two drachms of 
honey of roſes, and one ſcruple of burnt white-vitriol ; 
mix theſe cold, and apply them a little warmed with a 
feather between the eye-lids, morning and evening for 
{ome time, and waſh his eye at noon with a little warmed 
milk and a ſponge. 

It the horſe is fleſhy; and of a groſs conſtitution, 
bleeding ſhould be repeated; his diet ſhould be ſealded 
bran, avoiding beans, vats, or any thing hard to chew, as 
this will affect his eye, eſpecially it it is much inflamed ; 
this obſerve {ome days. 

Moon eyed horles are ſubjett to cataracts, When the 
eve is never {hut up, or cloſed, and when tae eyes appear 
junk and periſhing, it frequently happens that one wall 
be loſt, if not both of them. The moſt promiſing ſigns 
of recovery are when the attacks come more ſeldom, and 
they leave the globe plump and tull, as well as the corner 
clear and tranſparent. | 

During the violence of the ſymptoms, the cooling 
regimen ſhould be obſerved, and you may give him 
daily two ounces of nitre made into 2 ball with honey. 
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The ſwelling of the lid may be bathed with a ſponge 
dipped in lime and Hungary-water mixed together in 
equal quantities, ; 

Another Eye-water. Take of the juice of pim- 
pernel and eyebright, of each half a pint; add to 
them the powder of lapis calaminaris quenched in 
white-wine, an ounce; as much of the powder of 
burnt alum; two drachms of the calcine of crab's 
eyes, and as much of the powdered pith of oyſters; 
dip a feather in thele after well ſtirring, and rub it in the 


eyes, 

A Remedy for blood-ſhit Eyes. Take the juice of a 
lemon, the crumbs of white-bread, bole- ammoniac, and 
a rotten apple; bruiſe them together, and make of 
them a cataplaſm or plaiſter : then take the powder of 
the roots of mallows, with that of a cruſt of brown- 
bread, and blow it into the eyes; then bind the plaiſter, 
or rather the poultice, over them ; do this three or four 
times, and you may expect that the blood and rheum 
will be driven back and diſperſed; but, if it be ſo large 
that this will not cure ut, then bleed the horſe in the tem- 
ple-veins. 

For a Film, Bite, or Blow, in the Eye. Take of white 
copperas and verdigris, a quarter of an ounce of each ; 
beat theſe to powder, and dry them well upon a plate or 
ſpatula; os after that take of it to the quantity of half 
a drachm ; and with a quill blow it into the eye; then 
cloſe the horle's eye a quarter of an hour, and after that 
wath it with eyebright water; and fo do till all your 

wder is waſted ; and, when you perceive a brightnels 
in your horſe's eye, you may conclude that the malady is 
baniſhed. | 
+ For other receipts, ſce Wouxps, Farcy, GLAN- 
DERS, &c. 

The following is a lift of ſuch drugs as are moſt 
neceflary in the cure of the various diſordets incident 
to the horſe, with a brief account of their medicinal vir- 
tues. 

Alzes. This medicine by its balſamic, corroborative, 
and lenitive, virtues, abſterges and eliminates the viſcid 
humours, corretts ſuchas ate vitiated, and, corroborating 
the relaxed tone of the ſlomach, removes the ſpaſms — 
flatulencies of the prima via, and is in general a very pow- 
erful and efficacious medicine. 

Diaphoretic Antimony is ot great ſervice in fevers, peſ- 
tilential diſorders, and alſo for all eruptions on the ſkin, 
as it cauſes perſpiration, and-is a great cleanſer and 
[weetener of the blood, &. | 

Butter of Antimony is a powerful cauſtic, and cauſes 
an eſchar very quickly, which ſeparates the foul fleſh 
in a ſhort ſpace of time. It is chiefly ufed for cankered 
tect. 

Aqua Fortis is uſed only as a menſtruum in other pre- 
parations, but its nature and quality are moch the fame 
with the butter of antimony. It is uſed for horſes as a 
cauſlic, and is of infinite ſervice in looſening a core of 
rotten fleſh. 

Crude Antimony is an excellent alterative in the ſcabies 
and mange in horſes and cattle. 

Alum, when melted witha proper quantity of dragon's- 
blood, is an excellent ſtyptic. 

—_— is a great promoter of the appetite, and affords 

2 relief. 
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relief in phlegmatic and cold diſorders of the Romach and 
inteſtines. | 

1 Peru. Its qualities are healing, drying, 
and diſcuſſing. and it is a great ſtrengihener and warme 
of the nerves, and is lerviecable in cuts or green 
wounds, 

Balſam of Sulphur, with Ot! if Turpentine, is a medi- 
cine much approved for all diforders of the breaſt, as 
alſo for ulcerations and obſtruttions of the urinary pal- 
lages. 

Bay-berrtes are the fruit of a well known aromatic oily- 
leaved tree; they are heating, diy ing, emollient, and re- 
ſolvent, and greatly provoke urine. 

Benjamin is of a warming, drying, diſeuſſivg, diſſolv- 
ing, and purifying, nature; it reſiſts putretachon, and 1s 
an excelicnt remedy againit dilcales of the lungs and 


|; kidneys. 


Jelluu Baſilicon is an excellent ointment to incarn 
wounds, and held in great eftcem. 

Bole-ammeniac is, in {ome degree, an aſtringent, in 
conſequence of which it is uſed in fluxions of humours. 
It is of a drying nature, and induces cicatrices on 
wounds. 

Bearsfoat has virtues fimilarto thoſe of black hellebore, 
and purges the lower belly. It is generally confidered an 
infallible preſervative againſt contagious diftempers 
among horſes and horned cattle, | 

Birthwort. The powder of this root, and its extract 
with ſpirit of wine, arc uled in liniments lor cleanſing in- 
veterate, ſordid, and malignant, ulcers. 

Cream of Tartar. This medicine is cooling, and gently 

Calemel. Is a great ſweetener of the blood and juices, 
and may be given in half. ounce doles. 

Chamomile. I his medicine digeſts, relaxes, mollifies, 
and alleviates pain; is a fine diurctic, and is chiefly uled 
in the compohtion of clyſters. 

Cleves are of uſe in nervous diſorders among horſes 
when boiled in wine or ale. 

Camphor is of a fingular efficacy in removing 
external inflammations, whether ot the eyes or other- 
wile, 

Carraway-ſeeds are one of the four hot ſeeds ; they are 
ſtomachie. 

Cardamoms aid digeſtion, expel wind, and are good in 
moſt diforders incident to the head. | 

Cummin-ſeed is lerviceable in healing inflammations of 
the kidneys. It 1s carminative, 

Cimnamn, he quality of cinnamon 4s ſtimulating 
and corroborative. 

Diapente is a compound of ſeveral ingredients; 
it is effeftual in opening obſtructions of the inteſ- 
tines, &c, 

Dioſerrdiumais of an aliringent quality. 

* Dragen's-bly:d is a great drier, an aſtringent, and has 
a fharp diuretic virtue, 

Diagridium. Its virtues are a briſk cathartic, and a 
Rrong diuretic; it is given in thort preparations to purge 
water, 

Daucu ccd, or Carrat-ſeed is an excellent remedy for 
the ſtrangury in horſes or cattle. 

Ihe root oi this plant is very warm, 
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opening, and deterſive; it cleanſes the lungs from tar. 
tarous and viſcid obſtructions, and opens the uri- 
nary dutts ; when compounded with brimſtone and 
wa" Fear) eh is of great ſervice in cutaneous diſor- 
ders. | 

Euptrorbium is chiefly uſed in ſurgery tor cleanſing foul 
ulcers, and exfoliating of carious bones, 

Japan Earth is in great eſtimation for ſtopping fluxes 
of the belly, and is good in catarrhs. 

Eegyptiacum is an ointment that is applied with ſuc- 
ceſs to cleanſe foul ulcers, and to keep down fungous 
fleſh. 

Fenvgreek-ſerds are ſoſtening, relaxing, and healing, 
when internally applied; and, when applied to tumours, 
they ripen, dil-uls, and digett, 

ran dincenſe, or Olibanum. Applied outwardly, it dif. 
cuſſes catarrhs, incarns hollow ulcers, and brings them 
to a CIcatrix ; it conglutinates recent wounds, is an ex- 
_ medicine for chilblains, and mitigates malignant 
ulcers. 

Fennel, The root, ſeeds, and leaves, of this herb are 
good to provoke uriye. | 

Ginger is a root that is brought from the n Indies: 
it is of a very hot and penetrating nature, and, when 
grated and mixed with any kind of phyſic, will prevent 
us gripiug. 

Gentian. The root only of this plant is uſed in medi- 
cine; it is a ſovereign antidote againſt poiſons, promotes 
perſpiration, and cauſes digeſtion, 

Car lic rvot is aperient, 4h ve, and provokes urine. 

Gum-tragacanth, when diſſolved in any aqueous men- 
ſtruum, forms the conſiſtence of ſyrup; it is lenient, 
moiſtening, and corretts acrimony. About half a do- 
zen drachius of it diſſolved in warm milk, will effettually 
cure horſes or cattle of ſtaling blood. 

Guaiacum is a gum very ethcacious in cauſing inſenſible 
„ 

mey is infinitely ſerviceable in all diſorders that pro- 
ceed from phlegm, or a cold conſtitution; and is a great 
cleanſer of foul ulcers. Sp 

Hartſharn, when calcined, is an excellent medicine 
among the preparations of powders tor contagious diſor- 
ders in horſes and cattle ; it cheers the {pirus, and is alſo 
of great ſervice in violent fevers. 

Helleb:zre, The root of this plant, applied exter- 
naily, is the predominant ingredient tor the cute of [cor- 
butic diſorders. 

Yalap-rt is of itſelt ſufficiently powerful to purge and 
carry off all ſcirrhous humours. 

Funiper-berries expel wind, remove obſtructions, and 
make a free paſſage for the urine. 

Leng-pepper 2 digeſtion and expels wind. 

Liquorice, The roots, being petioral, are of great fer- 
vice in the eure of diſordered lungs, &c. 

Duicklime is good to dry up old ſores, &c. 

Seed of Har, or Linſeed-vil. "The feeds ate of cooling, 
ſoftening, and healing, qualities; and the oil, admin 
tered with others, 15 a fine balſamic medicine, and greatly 
mitigates the pain of — coughs. | 

Lunar Cauſhi is an exceeding powerful cautery, and, 
by frequently touching toul ulcers with it, completes a 


cure, | 
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AMuftard:feeds attenuate viſcid humours, are heating, 
emollient, diuretic, and moderatcly moiſtening. 

Mzrrh, when adminiſtered internally, attenuates, ma- 
turates, diſcuffes, and reſiſis putrefattion. Externally 
applied, it cleanſes and promotes the cure of wounds 
and ulcers. 

Mercury. White corroſive mercury conſumes warts, 
and other obſtinate callomies. 

Salt of Nitre is good to remove all groſs obſtructions; it 
moiſtens the body, and relaxes and foftens parts ſpaimo- 
dically conttacted. 

Sprrit of Nitre creates appetite, provokes urine, cauſes 

[prration. ; 

Oil of Anniſerd is given with ſucceſs in purgative medi- 
eines, to preveut their griping, and aiſo expels flatulen- 
cies in the inteſtines, 

; Ol of Caftor is an excellent purge in all nervous diſor- 
ers, 

Ol f Turpentins, compounded with other medicines, 
greatly contributes in extirpating ſwellings and (trains, 
and caſing wounds and bru-fes, 

Oil of Vitrial is extremely cauſtie. 

Oil of Peter is of great lervice, when externally ap- 
plied, to remove pains in the joints, &c. occaſioned by 
ſtrains, 

Train Oil poſſeſſes the ſame qualities, though in a de- 
gree not quite lo hot. 

Oil of Amber, when blended with other ingredients, is a 
fine medicine for an embrocation ; it likewiſe reitores 
contracted paralytic torpid limbs. 

Onions, roaſted, and applied poultice-wiſe, ſoften hard 
tumours ; and, mixed with a due proportion of ſalt, will 
cure a burn effettually. 

Oxycreceum is an excellent plaiſter to fortify the nerves 
and muſcles, and relieve pain. 

Parſley. The roots of parfley produce the ſame et- 
lefts as thoſe of fenncl. 

Peruvian Burk is allowed to be a proper remedy for 
fevers. 

Burgundy Pitch is uſed, with other ingredients, for a hot 
charge, or ſtrengthening plaiſter. 

Pawder of Rid Preapitate is an excellent eſcarotic, 
and much uſed for that purpole in baſilicon, and other 
dreſſings. 

Matthews's Pill is a powerful opiate. 

Duickfulver requires great judgment in adminiſtering ; 
it opens the pores, {mall veſſels, and ducts of the glands ; 
reſolves obſtructed humours in the remoteſt parts of the 
body, and performs wonders in cutaneous puſtules, [cabs, 
and other eruptions of the ſkin, 

Roſemary is hot and drying, and therefore of uſe in all 
nervous complaints. 

Rue is ot ſervice in obſtruftions in the urethra 
and bowels, and reſiſts all kinds of poiſons and malig- 


nities. 
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Salt. petre, is a great diuretic, and therefore cleanſes the 


urinary paſſages. 

S$ul-ammoniac is the moſt noble aperient, attenuant, 
rolulvent, Rernuatory, diaphoretic, ſudoriſie, and diu- 
retic, as it preſerves all animal ſubſtances from putte- 
taction. 

Sugar of Lead is an aftringent ſtyptic. 

Sa't of Wormword helps digeſtion, and greatly promotes 
appetite. 

alt of Tartar is uſed in all diſeaſes which are 
ſeated in the nerves, as palſies, apoplexies, epilep- 
lies, &c. 

Steel, prepared, is a great aſtringent. 

Sp-rmaceti is a fine ballamic in moſt inward dif- 
orders, 

Syrup of Bucktharn is a violent cathartic, and carries off 
watery humours, 

Spirit of Sal-ammoniac is uſeful in nervous complaints 
where there 1s pain. 

Storax is a pettoral uſed in coughs, and diſorders of 
the lungs, &c. 

Snake-r4t 18 a valuable medicine in raiſing a diaphore- 
ſis, ſo that its warmth occaſions its uſe in all nervous and 
paralytic diforders. 

Tutty, prepared, dries acrimonious humours of the eyes, 
cures ulcers on the cornea and eyelids, and carries off 
fluxes of fiſtulous humours in the eyes, 

Turmeric is chiefly uſed to open ob{lruttions of the in- 
teſtines, and provoke urine. 

Barbadies Tar is recommended to be N in 
obſtinate tickling coughs; and, when applied out- 
wardly, is of ſervice in burns, ſcalds, and inflam- 
mations. 

Emetic Tartar operates by ſtool, aud is proper in all hy- 
pochondriacal melancholy. 

Venice T reacle is a ſtrong opiate. 

Tinflure of Caſtzr operates effeQually in a lethargy, 
apoplexy, epilepiy, pally, vertigo, tremor of the limbs, 
deflux1ons on the joints, &. 

Turpentine is a detergent, and therefore of uſe in ab- 
ſceſſes and ulcerations. 

Roman Hauri is an excellent ſtyptic. 

I/hite Vitrial is good to allay the inflammations of the 
eyes, &c. 

Vitridl of Tartar ſtrengthens the inteſtines. 

Verdigris keeps down fungous fleth, and is ot ſervice 
in drying up ulcers. 

F[inegar is acid, reſolvent, and reirigerating. 

Il o mu ond creates an appetite, and helps digeſtion, 

White of an keg, was with bo!e-ammoniac, &c. de- 
fends and cools any part that may be ſtraiued or violently 
bruiled. 

FARRIER's POUCH, a leather bag in which they 


carry nippers, drivers, ſhoes for all ſizes of feet, good 


| tharp nails, and all that is proper for new ſhoeing a 


Salt of Vitridl is a medicine cleanſing and very aperi- | horſe that has loſt his ſhoe upon the road. 


tive, 


If you have no fartier with you, you muſt always in 


Soffron purges the lungs from viſcid phlegm, is a good | your equipage have a furricr's pouch well provided, and 


oral, and exhilarates the animal ſpirits. 


Sulphur, it adminiſtered internally, repels groſs hu- | 


mours, and puritics the blood. 


| a groom that knows how to drive nails. 


FATTENING r Horsss : there are a multitude 
of things preſcribed for this purpoſe, of which _— 
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that follow have by experience been found to be the 
1. Take elecampane, cummin-ſced, tameriſks, anni- 
ſeeds, of each two ounces, and a handful of groundſel; 
boil all theſe very well with three heads of garlic, 
cleanſed and ſtamped, in a gallon of ſtrong ale: ſtrain 
the liquor well, and give the horſe a quart of it luke- 
warm in a morning, and ſet him up hot. Do this for 
four or five mornings, and afterwards turn him to graſs, 
if the weather permit, but if it does not keep him in 
the houſe; and befides the aforeſaid drink, take the 
fine powder of elecampane, and the ſame quantity of 


cummin-ſeeds powdered, and every time you give him 


— ſprinkle half an ounce of this powder by 
ittle and little therein, for fear he ſhould nauſcate it, 
until it be quite eaten up. 

2, Put two ſpoonfuls of diapente in a pint of ſweet 
wine, brew them together, and give it the horſe tor 
three mornings ; for that will take away all infettions 
and fickneſs from the inward parts: then feed him 
with provender, at leaſt three times a day, /g. after his 
water in the morning, after his water in the evening, 
and at nine o'clock at night, And it you perceive that 
he does not eat his provender well, then change it to 
another, and let him have moſt of that food he loves 
beſt, 

3. Let the horle blood ; then put half a buſhel of 
coarſe barley meal into a pail full of water, ſtirring it 
about for a conſiderable time, then let it ſtand ll it 
ſink to the bottom ; pour off the water into another 
pail for the horſe's ordinary drink, and make him cat 
the meat that remains at the bottom of the pail three 
times a day, morning, noon, and night ; but if he re- 
tuſe, or ſeem unwilling to eat the meal alone, mix it 
with a little bran ; the next day leſſen the quantity of 
bran, and at laſt give him none at all, for it ſerves only 
to accuſtom him to eat the meal: or you may mix a 


ſmall quantity of oats with the meal, and diminiſh it by 


* as before. 
tis to be obſerved, that the barley muſt be ground 


every day as you uſe it, for it quickly grows ſour, after 
which the horſe will not taſte it. 


There are many horſes which may not be fattened, 
by keeping them to this diet for the ſpace of twenty 


ays. - 
"ED ground after this manner purges the horſe, 


and eqols his inward parts; but the greateſt efficacy lies 
in the water, which is impregnated with the moſt nou- 
riſhing ſubſtance of the meal. 
When you perceive your horſe to thrive and grow 
luſty, you may take him off from his diet by degrees, 
wing him at firſt oats once, and barley-meal twice a 
Gay then oats twice and the meal once, till the horſe 
is perfectly weaned. 
In the mean time you may give him hay, and good 
ſtraw alſo if you pleaſe, but vou muſt not ride him, 
only walk him foltly about halt an hour in the middle 


ol the day. 


Atier the horſe has eaten barley- meal eight days, give 
him the following purgative it you find he ſtands in 
need of it :—Take an ounce of the fineſt aloes, and 
half an vunce of agaric, and roots of flower-de-lis, 


| 
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and of Fl;rence, of each an ounce; pound all theſe 
three to powder, and mingle them with a quart of milk, 
warm as it comes from the cow, it it can conveniently 
be had, and keep the horſe bridled ſix hours before, and 
ſix hours after the taking of it, without diſcontinuing 
his uſual diet. 

This purgation will operate effectually, the humours 
being already prepared, and the body moiſtened, will 
not occaſion any diſorder or heat, and the horſe will 
viſibly mend. | 

After the operation of the purgative is quite ceaſed, 
the horle muſt be kept eight days at dict as before. 

If horſes of value, that are full of mettle, and of a 
hot and dry conſtitution, were to be kept to this diet 
for a convenient ſpace of time, once a year, it would 
infallibly preſerve them from ſeveral diſtempers ; and it 
is eſpecially uſeful at the end of a campaign, or aſter a 
long journey. | 

It your horſe loſes his appetite, (as it often happens) 
when he begins to cat, you may tie a chewing-ball to 
his bitt, renewing it ſo often till he begin to feed 
heartily on the barley ; for thoſe balls not only reſtore 
loſt appetite, but purify the blood, prevent diſeaſes, and 
contribute to the fattening of the horſe. 

FAULT. See DerauLrt. 

FAWN. A buck or doe of the firſt year, 
FEATHER IN A Hoxrse's FortEntaD, Cc. is 
nothing elſe but a turning of the hair, which in ſome 
reſembles an ear of barley, and in others a kind of 
eylet-hole. 

When it reaches a good way along the upper part of 
the neck, near the mane, it is a good mark; and if it 
be on each fide of the neck, the mark is the better. 

So likewiſe if there be in the forchead two or three 
of theſe eylets, ſeparate from each other, or fo Joined 
that they form a Kind of feather: or if the like mark 
be upon the ply of a horſe's hind thigh, and upon the 
back part of it, near to the end of where his dock or 
rump reaches, it is a very good mark. 

FEATHER ALSO uro a Hors, is a fort of 
natural frizzling of the hair, which in ſome places riſes 


| above the lying hair, and there caſts a figure reſembling 


the top of an ear of corn, 

There are teathers in ſeveral places of a horſe's body, 
and particularly between the eyes. : 

Mey: believe, that when the feather is lower than 
the eyes, it is a ſign of a weak fight ; but this remark is 
not always certain. 

A Ronian teather, is a feather upon a horſe's neck, 


being a row of hair turned back and raifed, which 


forms a mark like a back-ſword near the mane. 

FEEL. To feel a horſe in the hand, is to obſerve 
that the will of the horſe is in the hand, that he taſtes 
the bridle, and has a good apput in obeying the bitt. 

To feel a horſe upon the haunches, is to obſerve that 
he plies or bends them, which is contrary to leaning or 
throwing upon the ſhoulders. 


FEET or Hoss. The care of the kgs and feet. 


forms a moſt important uy of ſtable diſcipline, 
Is muſt be kept perfectly dry, and ſo clean that not a 


ſpeck of dirt be ſuffered to lodge in any crevice, under 
the knee, or fetlock, or around the coronet, and withall 
: ES preſerved 
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preſerved cool and free from ſtiffneſs and inflammation; 
dirt ſuffered to form a lodgement, or wet remaining 
upon the legs in cold weather, will fret the ſkin, and 
cauſe cracked heels, mallenders and fallenders, rats- 
tails, crown ſcab, and ſuch a train of fable plagues, 
as may baffle the moſt, vigorous efforts during a whole 
winter. From want of care, the beſt flat-lepged horſes, 
whatever may be their condition, will ſoon become 
greaſed ; but I have ſcen round, flethy-legged cattle, 
which could never be preſerved trom it, by the utmoſt 
care of the moſt expert grooms, and which ablolutely 
could not be kept in the houſe at all with whole legs, 
The moſt ſovereign of all medical recipes is preven- 
tion,—As ſoon as the legs are perceived to become hot, 
the heels {curfy, and the hair begins to ſtare, take a tub 
or pail of warm ſoap-ſuds, with a piece of ſoap zt 
hand, ſet therein the horle's leg up to his knee, and 
with the fingers gently ſcratch off the ſcurt from every 
part, patiently bathing and ſuppling the leg and heel, 
as long as the water remains warm. This muſt be 
done all-fours, and will abate the tenſion and render 
the legs cool, Wipe perfectly dry with a linen cloth. 
At night, take the ſame ſteps with chamber-lye, in 
which hot iron has been quenched. Continue this as 
long as needful. Touch the cracks and raw places, in 
the interim, with French brandy, or the tobacco infu- 
fion, or as occaſion may require with camphorated 
elder, or ſpermaceti ointment, although this latter has 
been r of as too ſliffening. Linſeed oil and 
brandy, ſhook together till the maſs become white, 
{oap liniment, and other forms to be found in the 
courſe of the work, may allo be uſeful in this in- 
tention. Care ſhould be taken not to irritate, and add 
to the inflammation of the legs, by harſh, too long 
continued, or improper rubbing ; and it they be tightly 
bandaged with linen or woollen, which every groom 
knows how to perform neatly, it will contribute to 
cleanlineſs, and the general end. Some gallopers are 
apt to crack the ſkin of their heels in exercife, in that 
cale, ſupple occaſionally with fimple ointment, but in 
eneral warm water will be a ſutficiem preſervative, 

ains and ſoreneſs in the ſhins and ſhank-bones are 
often the conſequence of exerciſe over hard ground, in 
very dry ſeaſons, for which I know no better palliative 
than frequent warm emollient fomentations, 

The legs of young horſes are extremely apt to ſwell 
upon their firſt ſtanding in the ſtable, and particularly 
atter a journey; not however ſo much as ar AY it they 
have the benefit of a looſe ſtable. Soak the legs when 


cold, and not in a ſtate of 22 up to the knee, |: 


patiently and thoroughly in chamber-lye heated with 
the poker, adding a handful of ſalt, if thought proper, 
twice a day, Bandage with linen it neceſflary, 
Worked horles, with inflamed and ſwelled legs, bat- 
tered feet, windgalls on their paſterns and hocks (for 


in fact bog-ſpavins, or as the farriers chuſe to call them, 


blood-ſpavins, are nothing more than wind-galls, or 
more properly jelly-bags) and contratted, or ftartirly 
finews, ſhould bo — and embrocated according 
to the neceſſity of the caſe, In contractions of the 


linews, and hardneſs of the joints, of courle reſtringents 
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are forbid. Warm diſcutient fomentations are required, 


and the moſt efficacious method is that before recom- 
mended, of ſetting the leg into the liquid, as high as 
the knee. In — of ſtrained ſinews, cauſe the ac- 
cuſtomed tenſion and inflammation to ſubſide by the 
uſe of the above fomentations, if poſſible, previous to 
the exhibition of aſtringents. Or uſe the fomentation 
in the morning, and the reftringent - embrocation at 
night, agreeable to diſcretion. ub the faturnine or 
ſtrengthening embrocation, ſtrong or mild according 
to the demand, well, and for a long time, into the 
aſtern joints, along the back finews, and under the 
— and hocks. It may be uſed either cold, or blood- 
warm, and about a tea-cup full, if ſtrong, ſuffices for 
a leg. Hunters, after a hard chaſe, would be infinitely 
benefited by ſuch treatment, the moſt ſcrupulous and 
minute care being previouſty had to free their legs and 
paſterns from thorns, and ſmall prickles, which they 
may have caught. 

With a thorough groom, the feet of his horſe are 
objetts of conſtant careful inſpettion ; theſe ſhould be 
well cleanſed beneath the ſhoe with the pecker, from 
all ſmall ſtones or gravel, at every return trom abroad. 
The ſhoes mult be examined, * their ends do not 
preſs into the cruſt, and that the nails be faſt; other- 
wiſe inſtant application muſt be made to the farrier, 
Horſes ought by no means to remain in old ſhoes, until 
the toe is worn away, or the webs become ſo thin that 
there 18 a danger of 
brittle hoofs, when it is an objett to ſhoe as ſeldom as 
poſſible. Upon the average, good ſhoes will wear near 
a month. Steeling the toes is in general a uſeſful prac- 
tice, but leſs neceſſary when the beſt iron is made 
uſe of, 

The feet of horſes are liable to the following com- 
plaints, viz. : 

Windgalls, improperly ſo called, are encyſted tu- 
mours, or bags filled with a gelatinous fluid or jelly, 
which being preſſed upon the tendons by over-weight 
or exertion, ſtagnates between the joints, and forms 
for itſelf thoſe cyſts or bags. Their ſituation upon 
the paſtern-joints is well known. Some horſes are 
very little lubject to them, even it hard worked; 
others will have them before they have done any Work 
at all, If not too large, and they feel elaſtic and diſ- 
appear on reſt, they do not render the horſe unſound ; 
but it large, and ſott to the touch, they become ex- 
ceeding painful, and the horſe ſoon grows lame. The 
only radical cure is exciſion. 

"the ring: bene is a hard, or bony excreſcence, upon 
the coronet, which ſometimes almoſt ſurrounds the top 
of the hoof, occaſioned, perhaps, by the iron lock, 
which has faſtened a clog or fetter; it alſo may proceed 
from no viſible cauſe, and is then ſuppoſed to be 
hereditary ; horſes ſuppoſed to be cured, never ſtand- 
ing ſound in work. 

A quitter, or horny guitar, or whitlow, is alſo ſituated 
on the coronet, or between hair and hoot. I hoſe 


deeply ſeated, are no otherwiſe curable, than with the 


loſs of part of the hoof, whence a ſeam, or apparent 


partition, up above the heel, called 2 fai/e quarter. = 


their breaking, unleſs in caſe of 
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this latter caſe, the ſoundneſs of the horſe can ſcaree 
ever be depended on, and he is liable to drop down 
ſuddenly on his way. h 

The ſand-crack is a ſmall cleft on the external ſurface 
of the hoof. No horſe ought to work a ſingle day 
with one, becauſe it negletted, or aggravated by work, 
the crack may enlarge, and end in a quittor, and falſe 

uarter, 

Of the founder in feet, cheſt, or body, the ſymptoms 
are ſo well known, as to necd no deſcription. Pro 
greſſion ſeems univerſally impeded, "The horſe bears 
upon his heels, and inclines e Few recover, 
even if the diſeaſe be ſudden and acute, 

» Running-thruſhes ate alcetid dilcharge from the frog, 
the aperture of which, in conſequence, appears moiſt, 
the horn perhaps decayed, See KUNNING THRUSHES, 
tern, upon borſes, bear no analogy with thoſe upon 
the human ſeet; indeed the term is a miſnomer. I here 
are {till callous, horny excreſcences about horſes feet, 
ſimilar enough, in all reſpects, to human corns, but 
they are not lo diſtinguiſhed. The aihnent, in queſtion, 
is called by the French 4/-ime, and is, properly, a 
bruiſed ſpot or ſpeck upon the foie of the heel, wearing 
either a red and bloodſhot, or black appearance, ac- 
cording as it is recent, or otherwile, as we oblerve of 
the human nail. Its moſt common origin is from bad 
ſhoeing, and is curable by the coatrary. 
| La Fosss, fo attached to fub divifions, has im- 
proved upon SOLLEYSEL, by making five inttead of 
three ſpecies of bleme. In fact there ate two, the 
natural and accidental; the one occaſioned by com- 
preſſion of the hoot itlelf, in bad feet, with wiry heels 
and ſcarce any binders: the other by that of the ſhoe, 
or the intruhon of gravel, or ſmall ſtones under u. 
The preventive remedy is the new ftyle of ſhoeing. 
If the bruiſe appear dry, with no tendency to ſuppura- 
tion, extirpate it by degrees with the knife, or rub in 
frequently ſome ſpirituous application, and nature will 
in time outgrow the blemith ; turpentine and campho 
rated ſpirits mixed: ſhould the horle travel tender, a 
light bar-ſhoe. In caſe of ſuppuration, make a ſmall 


one over the other, dipped in the proper digeſtive, 
warm. In narrow heels, cut away the horn which 
prelies upon the b/eime. 

The ow, in general, may be divided into the ex- 
tremes of hard and loft, both of- which are too fre- 
quently met with. For too hard feet there is no re- 
medy, except their conſlantly running abroad, and then 
a forttught's work upon the road wiil render them ſo 
_ feverith and painful, that your horſe will be crippled ; 
in ſhort, have the appearance of an incip.ent founder. 
Over-itrong and herd hoots are ſaid to occation lame- 
neſs, by compreſling the imernal ftrutture of the foot. 
Their appearance is ulually high aud deep, ſometimes 
like aſs-hoots, very hollow, with ſcarce any frog; 
ſometimes much contracted a-top by the coronary 
rings; at others, deep, thick, aud clubbed, and the 
borle, though found, goes in a fumbling way. Soft 
feet, and low tender heels, may do great ſervice 
thro ghout, with bar-thoes, and conſtant attention. 
Bred hacks are apt to have the feet too (mall ; and otten 


the nail is inſtantly withdrawn. 
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you will find horſes, with feet of the right black flint 
colour, and to all appearance unexceptionable, and yet 
they will ſtand no ſervice on the road. 

Gravelling. The intruſion of gravel into the feet, 
chiefly- through the nail-holes ; one of the many ill 
conſequences of the common method ot thoeing, ac- 
cording to which the ſhoes are hollow, and apt to admit 
and retain the gravel, and the ſole pared ſo thin, that 
it eaſily penetrates. I he horſe halts and defires to go 
upon his toes, and the hoot is inflamed ; but as other 
accidents, ſuch for inſtance as a clumſy thoe ſetting hard 
upon the heel, may occalion ſimilar ſigns, ſuffer not the 
ſoal to be cut away raſhly, under the idea of fearchin 
for gravel: but ſhould there really be gravel, k 6k 
needs be drawn out by manual operation, on account of 
the ſpiral form of the hoot, which occations any ſub- 
ſtance admitted to work upwards towards the coronet ; 
whence a quittor may ariſe, This ſhews very clearly 
the folly 0 the old prattice of ſtopping up a gravelled 
foot by night, and tuffering the horle to be travelled 
on. Having by moderate pinching, hund the offending 
matter, get it all out as clean as. pollible with the 
drawing knife. Your fuccels will be known by the 
diſappearance of the blackneis ; warm and deterge well 
with warm beer, in which is melted ſtrong ſoap and 
ſalt. Leave the hole rough, and hollowed, larger in- 
ternally than at the orifice, to the end, that it may 
better contain the application. Charge as uſual. Ihe 
gravel being all eradicatcd at a ceriainty (but by no 
means elſe) burning oil of turpentine may be dropped 
in; afterwards Burgundy pitch, or roſin. 

The above method being ineffectual to diſlodge the 
gravel, which may have penetrated deep, and lard long 
enough to rot the cothn-bone ; enlarge the wound, eut 
away the rotten fleſh, and dry and cleanſe the bone 
with a cautery, pointed ſugar-loaf form, as recom- 
mended by BRAcK HN. Drefs the bone once or twice 
a day with doſlils of lim, dipped in tincture of myrrh- 
aloes half an ounce; tincture of euphorbium, two 
drachms. Mix. Cover with green, or precipitate 
ointment. Poultice the Whale foot, if neceſfary. This 


opening for the matter, and ſtop with pledgets laid method is leſs painful, and more effectual, than coring 


rave] with ſublimate. AI 

Bruijed Fruſh. I his happens to fleſhy „ Or in 
running = Pentllice wich ſtale . 
. uſe the knife jndiciouſly. Detergents, repellents, 
lypties, as before. 

be ait, Cleying. or Pricking with Nutl, or Stub. The 
two former are old terms, Retran is when a horſe is 
pricked by the ſmich, but the error being perceive, 
A horfe was ſaid to be 
cloyed, when the v hole nat! was driven into the quick, 
and clenched. This latter caſe, it may be eaſily con- 
ceived, would not remain long unattended to; and in a 
retrait, although the whole ot the nail thould have 
been withdrawn, a tender-footed horſe may go a little 
lame, and ſuch accidents ſhould always be acknow- 
ledged by the ſmith, who may be by no means in fault. 
Let the horſe land in the ſtable ſome days without 
ſhoes, pare the wounded fide, and wath the hoot with 
urine, and if any apparent wound, uſe the ſpirituous 
application. 

Any 


out the 
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Any nail, tub, or thorn, having hoes extracted, to 
effect which no time ought ever to be loſt, waſh, dreſs, 
and ſtop. Tar and turpentine are frequently uſed. If 
from pain and diſcharge of matter ſome remnant ma 
be ſuſpected to remain behind, pare as thin as poſſible, 
and introduce -a bit of ſponge tent, to enlarge the 
wound, and give room for the extraction of the rem- 
nant, with a ſmall pair of forceps, or — it to 
come away by digeſtion: ſhould this proceeding be 
ineflectual, and the lameneſs continue, with a ſanious 
and fetid diſcharge, uſe your drawing knite cautiouſly, 
and examine the bottom of the wound. 

BaiTLET fays, if a nail be ſo driven as to wound 
the tendon, the foal muſt be drawn, on account of the 

leet which will enſue. He ſays farther, that ſhould 
the joint of the foot be penetrated, or a nail paſs up to 
the nut - bone, the caſe is incurable. It is curious to 
remark the old applications for drawing out ſtubs, &c. 
the ſagacious preſcribers of which really thought, or 
ſeemed to think, their medicaments endowed with the 
mechanical powers of forceps, inſtead of merely di- 
1 ones; as ſome old goodies, even now a- days, 

leſs out thorns. 

Duittor and Falſe = cauſe and conſequence. A 
quittor, formerly called by our farriers a quittor-bone, 
or horny quittor, is the javart of the French ſchool. 
It is a hard round lump, or excreſcence upon the coro- 
net, between hair and hoof, on one or the other, but 
uſually the infice quarter of the foot. Its cauſe is the 
aſcent of a foreign body, or morbid material from the 
bottom, or ſoal upward ; as a nail, a quantity of gra- 
vel, or the extravaſated matter of + hos or corn, 
which could find no vent below ; thefe forcing their 
— between the quarter and the coffin bone, work a 

aſſage to the coronet, by deſtroying the foliated ſub- 

ance, and 3 all the adjacent parts. This 
diſcaſe may be a conſiderable time in breeding, to the 
exquiſite torture of the animal, whofe wincing, as well 
as the lump and inflammation upon his coronet, are 
perhaps totally neglected by his maſter, until ſuppura- 
tion, and an ulcer of the moſt ſtubborn and dangerous 
kind enſue. The thorough quittor, of all maladies to 
which the horſe's foot is liable, is the moſt hopeleſs, if 
we except the founder; which makes it neceſſary to 
caution the reader againſt thoſe ſuperficial and palliative 
methods fo confidently recommended, Any thing ſhort 
of the moſt radical operation in this caſe, will endanger 
the ſpeedy and total loſs of the hoof, for which — 
no cure. can poſſibly be made without the ill conſe. 
quence of a Falſe Quarter, or ſeam down the hoof, from 
necefſary loſs of ſubſtance. A horle with this latter 
defect, may be very ſound in flow draft, but never 
could be depended upon to ride. They are apt to drop 
down ſuddenly, as if ſhot. A ſuperficial quittor, origi- 
nating above, in which the cartilage is untouched, or a 
mere wound or ulcer in the coronet, is curable by the 
method already deſcribed. 

Sr. BEL compares the horny quittor to the third 
Hooks of whitlow on the human nail. Bating a little 

uriſh, that author is much ſuperior to any in our 
language, on the cure of this diſeaſe ; we ſhall therefore 
tollow him. Probe the ulcer, carefully following the 
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direftion of the fiſtulas, to diſcover whether the carti- 
lage be affected; but if it ſhould be impoſlible to jud 

exactly of the irregular bottoms of the wound, it will 
be neceſſary to proceed to the following 2 — 
Reduce the horle's ſolid food, and give mathes of bran 
and ground corn, with plenty of white water. Pare 
the hoof, raſp the quarter thin near the feat of the 
operation, and wrap the foot up in an emollient poul- 
tice two or three days. Having caſt the horſe plenty 
of litter, and made a ligature round the paſtern, to 
prevent a flux of blood, an inciſion is to be made with 
a biſtory or knife, parallet with the coronet, and lo 

enough to diſcover the cartilage in all its extent. Cut 
away as much of the upper part of the wall as ne- 
ceſſary, bur preſerve the lower part of the quarter and 
heel, as a ſupport, if poſſible ; then with the inſtru- 
ment called a fage-leaf (from its form) having a blunt 
back, and being lightly bent, cut away the —_— 
gradually at three or four different attempts. In 
paſſing the inſtrument . behind the cartilage, which 
covers the principal blood-vefſels of the foot, as well 
as the capſular ligament of its articulation with the 
bone of the coronet, the operator muſt ufe the utmoſt 
caution, fince if he make an accidental opening or 
breach in thoſe, the horſe is lamed for ever. Scrape 
away lightly with the knife, the remaining fragments 
of the root of the ca:tilage, obſerving to fix the inſtru- 
ment on a ſolid part, and gently bearing from within 
outward, to avoid opening the adjoining capſular liga- 
ment. When all the cartilage is cleared away, exa- 
mine the ſtate of the bone of the foot; it carious, re- 


move the faulty part, and fire, in order to exfoliation, 


Search- the wound carefully to the bottom, to aſcertain 
whether there be any remaining ſinus or fiſtula ; and 
the operation completed, give the firſt dreſſing, by ap- 
lying to the bottom of the wound ſmall pledgets, 
oaked in a mixture of brandy, vinegar, and turpen- 
tine, The dreſlings muſt make an equal but ſufficient 
compreſſion on all the ſurface, and may be finiſhed by 
laying over the wound, and round the coronet, large 


pledgets, to avoid compreſſing the part. The banda 


conſiſts of a piece of linen, almoſt ſquare, and big 
enough to go round the paſtern and the foot, with a 
roller three ells in length, and two inches broad ; lead 
to the ſtable, and then take off the ligature from the 
paſtern. Bleed. Febrituge diet. 

The firſt dreſſing muſt remain a week, and then the 
wound muſt not be probed for fear of a hemorrhage; 
The ſecond, five days, when ſuppuration will have 
taken place, unleſs: the wound has been too ſtron 
compreſſed : dreſs as at firſt. In a few days the third 
drefiing muſt come off, and if any black ſpots appear 
on the ſurface, they commonly indicate that there are 
yet relics of the cartilage; it ſo remove them. Dreſs 
every other day with the ſame digeſtive, the cauterized 
parts _ , on which ſmall pledgets, di in 
tincture of myrrh-aloes, are to be applied. Ihe ex- 
foliation may happen in two weeks, or a month, ac- 
cording to the age and conſtitution. 

When the efchar has fallen off, the wound ſoon fills 
up; but ſhould any uy of the cartilage or bone 
_ and the exfoliation have been * _ 
: — u 
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fitulz would enſue, and occaſion the neceflity of a | 
new operation Probe the black ſpots, and if needful 
introduce a ſufficiently ſolid tent, foaked in the above- 
named tindture, and lightly duſted over with pow- 
dered vitriol, or red precipitate, in order to fac:litate 
the deſired exfoliation, and conſume part of the fleſh 
covering it. When once the wound is ſound to the 
bottom, all danger is at an end, and the trouble is 
22 Run at graſs previous to work. 

Greoggineſs is that ſtiffnels ariſing from battering of 
the hoofs on hard ground, or ſwelling of the legs, 
and contraction of the ſinews. A horle beating all up- 
on his heels in his trot, is ſtyled groggy, and the delect 
is generally incurable. $Surbatmg is derived from the 
GEO of the old Italian writers, and means beating 
of the foot, which ends in a founder. Sudden acct- 
dental ſurbating, or compretlion by the ſhoe, will be 
remedied by timely {table attention. : 

The He funde is an obſtrutiion, or condenſation 
of the humours; and is either acute and from ſudden 
accident, or the conſequence of a long ſerics of pre- 
diſpoſing cauſes, many of which have already been 
noticed. A ſudden foot founder may be occaſioned by 
ſuppreſſed perſpiration, or it may affociate with the 
— 2 or it may ariſe from ſtanding conſtantly 
tied up in a narrow ſtall. It is generally in both feet, 
either before or behind, ſometimes in all four. There 
is great inflammation in the paris, and ſwellings of 
the veins in the legs; and in the acute founder, a 
ſymptomatic tever attends. The acute and chranic 
have bcen formerly, and by no means im m_—y diſ- 
tinguithed, as the wet and dry founder, By the ſtrain- 
ing ot the mulcles of the loins, in order to favour the 
palned feet, ſome farriers have luppoſed the diſeaſe 
to be in the loins ; however, the ſymptoms of founder, 
are too obvious to be miſtaken, Gtkvast Makk- 
HAM very aptly compared the ſenſation of the horſe 
from the foundered foot, to theqricking and ſhooting 
experienced by the human animal, from obſtructed 
blood in the foot, when laid to be afleep: but the old 
farriers made a dreadful miſtake in gartering up the le 
in this cale, which muſt neceffarily increaſe the ob- | 
firuttion, and redouble the tortures of the athicied 
beait ; in ſhort, the number of ſimilar inſtances, 1 
pendent of any other conſideration, ought to be an 
eternal bor to confiding the medical or ſurgical care of 
animals to mercly mechanical hands. 

All that can be done in the ſtable is as follows; as 
ſoon as convenient after which, turn the horle off, for 
fix months at Jeaitz upon ſalt paſtures in preference, 
but at any rate, where ſhelter may be had, and where 
feed is not difheult to be come at, or the fourdered 
creature may be ſtarved cither for want, or from cold; 
Cut the toe until rhe blood come, and let the hoot bleed 
awhile then wich the drawing knife make a number 
al vertical incifions, through the whole foot, from 
under the cotonet almoſt to the toe, nearly or quite to 
the quick, without even fearing to touch the carti- 
lages ; the feet may be wrapped in emollient poultices 
-a ew days, afterwards charge with tar, and powdered 
ohbanum ; or pitch and rofin, 

In an acute tounder, blecd ; allow an opening diet, 
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with ſaline phyſic, and nitre and clyſters, as in fever 
and motten-greaſe. Pare down the cruſt, and thin the 
ſoal. Soak the feet and legs thoroughly in warm 
water, in which bran has been ſcalded; and aſter- 
wards gently rub dry with cloths, Leave the feet all 
night in poultices of mealy potatoes and ſcalded bran, 
mixed up with oil of turpentine, which may be conti- 
nued three nights. My reaſon for aiviſing potatoes, 
is becauſe I find they retain the heat much longer than 
any of the uſual articles. Prepare the fotus, (with or 
without ſpirits, or ſal animoniac) or bath for the legs 
and feet, in which ſteep them well, keeping the liquor 
to a conſtant convenient heat, tull half an hour ; giv- 
ing the legs afterwards long continued gentle fritiions, 
Stop the feet wtth pledgets of tow dipped in the warm 
mixture of turpentine, linſ.ed oil, and camphorated 
ſpirits ; and bind the hoofs round with flannel dipped 
in the ſame mixture. Thele. meaſures muſt be perſe- 
vered in ſtrictly three times a day, until the condenſed 
and ſtagnated — 2 are rendered ſufficiently fluid 
for circulation, when the overſtretched veſſels being 
diſburthened of their ſuperfluous contents, may be 
reſtored to their proper tone by reſtringent applica- 
tions. Walking exerciſe in the mean time will be 
beneficial, but it mult be in a dry and warm place, and 
the greateſt care taken that the beer be not wetted, and 
the horle ſhould be led, not ridden. When the in- 
flammation ſhall have ſubſided, and the proper feeling 
of the feet have returned, meaſures directly oppoſite 
to the foregoing, muſt be adopted, Waſh the feet in 
urine and vinegar, firit blood-warm, afterwards cold; 
bathe the legs with the reitringent embrocation, lead 
abroad daily, and prepare by degrees for the only 
effectual reſtoratives, graſs, and the dew of heaven. 
Theſe mealures failing, recourſe muſt be had to the 
operation as in the chronic ca'e, ' he old farriers, 
and ST. BEL after them, remarked that a foundered 
horſe, by way of eaſing the tenſion and pain in his legs 
and feet, would place himſelt upon his back. Would 
it not promote the reflux of the ſtagnant humours to 
continue the horſe in that poſture halt an hour a day, 
upon a lolt bed, extending and faitening up his four 
legs, in ſuch ſort, that the ligature did not impede the 
courle of the biood ? 

It has been the general practice of farriers, to pare 
the ſole ot the toundered foot thin, and charge it with 
bitch and tallow, or ſome ſuch combuſtibles, boiling 

ot, Which appeared to ſome to confirm the-foi n ler. 

A foundered and feveriſh toot is ſometimes ſoaked 
an hour in a cold bath, in which have been infuſed the 
moſt powerful repellents and aſtringents. 'T his prac- 
tice has been derived from ancient authority, and is 
preſcribed by PsTRUS CRESCENTI1vVS, and others, but 
that, arid even the conſideration that ſuch method has 
ever fince prevailed in the continental ſchools, is no 
abſolute proof of its reftitude. 

When from any accident, the whole hoof ſhall become 
loofe, ſo as to indicate an entire pa ting from the bone, 
2 nee” a pliable leathern boot, with a ſſrong ſole, fitted 
to the foot, to be laced around the paſtern. The boot 
to be bolſtered and ſtopped with ivit flax or tow, that 


has horſe may tread as ealy as pollibie, and the ſtop- 


ping 
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ping to be daily renewed. Dreſs with wound oint- 


ment, in which is mixed myrrh, maſtich, and oliba- 
num, very finely powdered. In caſe of fungus; pre- 
cipitate, ſublimate water, &c. Should the coffin be 
ſound, a good new hoof will be produced ; but it muſt 
be noted, the old hoof will fall ſpontaneouſly, and 
ought by no means to be removed by violence, or the 
knite ; unleſs indeed where it may comprels the new. 


FELDFARES, i 
The Manner of taking them by Water Bird. linie. 


Take your gun about Micha: imas, or when the cold 
weather begins to come in, and kill ſome feldfares, 
then take one or two of them, and faſten to the top of 
a tree, in ſuch a manner, that they may ſeem to be 
alive, When you have done this, prepare two or 


three hundred twigs, take a good birchen bough, and 


therein place your twigs ; having firſt cut off all the 
ſmall twigs, fet a feldtare upon the top of the bough, 
making it faſt, and plant this bough where the feld- 
fares reſort in a morning to feed; for they keep a con- 
Nant place to feed in, till there is no more tood for 
them left. | 
By this means others flying near will quickly eſpy 
the top bird, and fly in whole figgks, or a great num- 
Her to him. | 

FERME a FERME; a word peculiar to the me- 
nage ſchools, ſignifying in the ſame place, without 
ſtirring or parting, | 

You mult raiſe that horſe ferme a firme. This 
horſe leaps upon firma a firma, and works well at 
caprioles. 

FENCE MONTH, the month wherein deer begin 
to fawn, during which it is unlawful to hunt in the 
- It begins June the 19th, and continues to July 
the 19th. - 

'T: * are alſo certain fence or defence months, or 
ſeaſons for fiſh, as well as wild beaſts, as appears by 
Wesr, 2 G. 3. in theſe words: all waters where 
ſalmon are taken, ſhall be in defence from taking any 
ſalmons from the Nativity of our Lord, unto St. Mar- 
tiu's day: likewiſe, that young ſalmons ſhall not be 
taken or deſtroyed by nets, &c. from the midſt of April, 
to the Nativity of St. Jahn Baptiſt.” | 

FERRET, is a creature that is bred- naturally in 
Englund, but not in France, Germany, Italy, and Spain; 
they are tamed for the ule of thoſe who keep warrens, 
and others. ; 1 
The body of this animal is longer than is propor- 
tionable; their colour is variable, ſometimes black and 
white upon the belly; but moſt commonly of a yel- 
lowith ſandy colour, like wool dyed in urine. a 

The head is ſomething like that of a mouſe, and 
therefore into what hole loever the can put it, all the 
budy will catily follow after. 

The eves are ſmall, but fiery, like red hot iron, and 
theretore (he ſees moſt clearly in the dark. 

Her voice is a whining cry without changing of it: 
ſhe hath enly two teeth in her nether chap, ſtanding 
out, and not joined and growing together. 

The genital of the male 1s © py ws lubſtance, and 
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therefore it always ſtandeth ſliff, and is not leſſer at 
one time than another. 

The pleaſure of the ſenſe of copulation, is not in the 
genital part, but in the muſcles, tunicles, and nerves, 
wherein the ſaid genital runs. 

When they are in copulation, the female lieth down, 
or bendeth her knees, and continually crieth like a cat, 
either becauſe the male claweth her with his nails, or 
by reaſon of the roughneſs of his genital. 

Ihe ferret uſually brings forth ſeven or eight at a 
time, carrying them in her 8 tor forty days: the 
young ones are blind for thirty days after they are lit- 
tered, and they may be uſed for procreation, as their 
dam is, within forty days after they can fee. 

When they have been tamed, they are nouriſhed 
with milk or barley bread, and they can faſt a very 
ny. 

hen they walk they contract their long back, and 
make it ſtand upright in the middle, round "like a 
bowl: when they are touched, they ſmell like a mar- 
tel, and they ſleep very much. 

The ferret is a bold audacious animal, an enemy to 
all others but his own kind; drinking and fucking in 
SIEGE of the beaſt it biteth, but eateth not the 

eſh. 

When the warrener has occaſion to uſe his ferret, he 
firſt makes a noiſe in the warren to frighten the conies 
who are abroad into their burrows, and then he pitches 
his nets; after that he puts the fertet into the earth, 
— ey muzzled her mouth, ſo that ſhe may not 
ſeize but only * the conies out of their burrows, 
who are afterwards driven by the dogs into the nets or 
hays, planted for them. 

ETLOCK, is a tuft of hair as big as the hair of 
the mane, that grows behind the paſtern joint of many 
horſes ; horſes of low fize have ſcarce any ſuch tuft. 

Some coach-horſes have large fetlocks ; and others 
have ſo much hair uf on theirs, that if the coachman 
does not take care to keep them clean and tight, they 
will be ſubjeR to the watery ſores called the waters. 

FEVERS, (ia Farriery.) Horſes are very ſubje& 
to fevers, from a great variety of cauſes, and care 
ſhould be taken as ſoon as the creature is ſeized, to at- 
tempt the cure. 

hen a horſe is ſeized with a fever, he will be re- 
markably reſtleſs, ranging from one end of the rack to 
the other ; his flanks work ; his eyes appear red and 
inflamed, his tongue parched and dry, his breath hor, 
and of a ſtrong ſmell; he is often {ſmelling to the 
— loſes his appetite, and though he will take the 
ay into his mouth. does not chew it; his whole body 
is hotter than ordinary, but not parched; he dungs 
often, little at a time, uſually hard, and in ſmall 
N His urine is high coloured, and he generally 
ales with pain and dithculty: he is always cravi 
lor water, and drinks often, but very lictle at a time; 
and his pulſe is much quicker than common, 

Whenever a tever is perceived, the firſt part of the 

cure is bleeding, and the quantity, it the horſe is 


ſtrong, and in good condition, ſhou}d amount to two 


or three quarts, When this has been done, give him 
four times a day a put of the following infuſion: Take 


4 
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ol baum, ſage, and chamomile-flowers, of each 1 


handful ; of liquorice - root, fliced, an ounce; and of 
nitre, three ounces; pour upon theſe ingredients two 
_ of boiling water, and when cool, itrain it off; 
queeze into it the juice of three lemons, and ſweeten 
it with honey. 


The horſe ſhould eat nothing but ſcalded bran, given 


him in ſmall quantities ; but if he retuſes this, let him 


have dry bran ſprinkled with water, and let a little hay 


be put into his rack, as a ſmall quantity of it will not 
be prejudicial, and a horſe will often eat hay, when 
he will not touch any thing elſe. His water ſhould be 
a little warm, given often, but in ſmall quantities ; 
and his clothing moderate, too much heat being per- 
nicious in a fever, 


This method, with good nurſing, will often prove 


ſufficient to reſtore the horſe to health; but if he re- 


fuſes his meat, more blood ſhould be taken from him, 
and the drink continucd; it his dung be- hard and 


kEnotty, the following clyiter ſhould be given: Take 


of marſhmallows, two handfuls ; of chamomile flow- 


ers, one handful; and of fennel ſeeds, one ounce : 


boil the whole in three quarts of water, till one quart 
is waſted ; then ſtrain off the liquor, and add to it four 
ounces of treacle, and a pint of common oil. 

This clyſter ſhould be given every other day ; and 
the intermediate day, the followin hould be 2 
Take of cream of tartar, and of GrAußER“'s ſalts, of 


each four ounces ; diſſolve them in barley-water, and 


one ounce of lenitive electuary. 
By purſuing this method, the horſe will begin to 
recover, and A will reliſh his hay, though his flanks 
will continue to heave pretty much for a fortnight ; 
but nothing more will be requiſite to compleat the 
cure, than walking him abroad in the air, and giving 
him plenty of clean litter to reſt on in the ſtable, 

But there is anothgr and much worſe ſort of fevers, 
to which horſes are very ſubject, and which often 
proves fatal, if not properly treated, 

The ſymptoms of this diforder are a ſlow fever, with 
great depreſſion ; he is ſometimes inwardly hot, and 
outwardly cold; and at other times hot all over, but 
not to any extreme, His _ appear moiſt and lan- 
guid ; his mouth is continually moiſt, ſo that he is not 
deſirous of drinking; and when he does, a very little 
ſatisfies him. He eats very little, and even then moves 
his joints in a looſe, feeble manner, and grates his teeth 
very dilagreeably ; his body is generally open, his 
dung foft and moiſt, his ſtaleing irregular, ſometimes 
making lutle, at others a large quantity of water, which 
is of a pale colour, and has very little ſediment. 

The firſt relief is to take from him a moderate quan- 
tity of blood, let it not exceed three pints, but repeat 
the operation in proportion to his ſtrength, fullneſs, 
cough, or any tendency to inflammation ; after which 
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rules, if attended to, will be ſound uſeful. Let them 
have very little hay at a time in the rack, but always 
the beſt that can be picked out; if the hay is given 
out of the hand the horſe will ſometimes eat, whereas 
without ſuch care he would not: kindly horſes particu- 
larly require to be ſo fed. Oats are to be avoided, 
but bran, either ſcalded, or ſprinkled with a little 
water, it freſh and ſweet, may bo frequently given in 
ſmall quantities. It is a bad cuſtom in theſe caſes to 
force warm water on horſes, it often creates a nauſea 
and loſs of appetite ; if he will drink warm water, or 
warm oatmea! gruel that is very thin, he may, but it 
he prefers cold water, let him have it, for the cold 
often removes a nauſea, and reſtores the appetite; it 
ſhould alſo be given as often as he pleaſes, though 
not in full draughts. The cluathing may be the ſame 
as in health, for fevers in horſes do not go off as in 
men, by great {weats, or by any other increaſed eva- 
cuation, but gradually abate by means of a ſtrong 

rſpiration; indeed, when the kernels about the 
head and neck are ſwelled, theſe parts may be kept a 
little warmer, as by this means a diſcharge at the noſe 
is increaled, which is very ſalutary. Here it is neceſ- 
lary to caution againſt the practice of ſome who ſyringe 
the noſe, and thereby produce other ſwellings in the 
adjacent parts. When a horſe begins to recover, 
carefully avoid over-feeding him, for by ſuch a prac- 
tice obſtinate relapſes or ſurfeits are produced ; to in- 
creaſe the quantity of his food only as his ſtrength in- 
creaſes, will prevent ill effects, and produce the ad- 
vantages required, 

There is good reaſon to expect a ſpeedy recovery, 
when the fever is obſerved to abate, the mouth is leſs 
parched, the grating of the teeth is not much heard ; 
when the horſe begins to cat, and lay himlelt down; 
if his ſkin feels kindly, and his eyes ſeem lively. But, 
if the appetite does not mend, or if it declines, and if 
the heat continues, the caſe is dangerous. When 
there is a running at the noſe, it is generally of a red- 
diſh or greeniſh duſky colour; it is thickiſh and clam- 
my, ſticking to the hairs in the noſtrils: now if this 
matter becomes clear and 2 it is a favourable 
ſign; but if it continues thus viſcid and ill- coloured; 
it the horſe at the ſame time ſncezes frequently; if the 
fleſh is till flabby, and he ſeems hide bound if the 
weakneſs increaſes, and the joints ſwell ; the kernels 
under his jaws are looſe, and yet ſwelled ; 1t he lifis up 
his tail with a quivering motion, the caſe is deſperate 
indeed, 

We will introduce the method of cure by a remark 


on the pulſe, and the method of feeling it; in general 


it is obſerved; that on a medium the pulſe of a horſe. 
in health, whoſe circulation is unaffetted by any acci- 
dent, is perceived forty times in a minute, and that if 
in ſuch a horſe the number of pullations increaſe to 


the nitre drink already deſcribed, may be given, with fifty, the heat of his body far exceeds the heat of a 
the addition of an ounce of ſnake- root, three drachms healthy itate, or, in other words, he is in a fever. To 
of fattron, and the ſame quantity of -camphire firſt diſ- diſcover the pulſations, lay pour finger on the artery in 


ſolved in a little ſpirits of wine. 


the fide of the neck, juſt above the cheſt, or feel for 


Ihe diet and management will be nearly the ſame the arteries in the temples, or in the inſide of the legs, 


in all torts of fevers; and, in general, the following particularly the fore-legs, and you will perceive them 


yery 
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very diflinft, The fame end is obtained by laying 
vl pry wy et lide, to count the bd ond of 


In proportion to the d 

of —— horſe, bleed from three to fix nds, and 1 
there 1s _ apprehenſion of coſtiveneſs, give him a 
laxative clyſter; after this, let him have more or leſs, 
from two to four ounces, of the following ſaline pow- 
der, two or three times a day, according to the vio- 
lence of the fever, which in the inflammatory ſpecies 
often requires full duſes ; diſſolve it firſt in three or 
four pints of water, then add to it as much more water 
as he will drink at once, and that either warm or cold, 
as the horſe will take it beſt ; it a lutle bran or barley- 
flour be mixed with this liquor, it will be leſs diſ- 
agreeabie, ; 


heart. 
egree of heat, and the — 


_— 


The Saline Pau dir. 


Take fſalt-petre, five pounds; ſalt of tartar, one 
pound; mix them well in an iron or marble mortar, 
and then put it up in a bottle well corked, to be uſed 
as required, 

During the uſe of this, or of any other preparation 
with nitre, the horſe ſhould be permitted to drink at 
pleaſure, for nicre, in order, being very uſeful, requires 
to be well diluted. 

If by theſe means the horſe begins in a few days to 
eat a little, this method alone will be ſufficient, if care 


in nurſing is not negletted : but if the appetite does not 


return, nor the fever abate, repeat the bleedings, and 
continue the ſaline powder as before directed ; and, if 
coſtive, give the following 


Laxative Cooling Drink. 


Take of cream of tartar, and of GravstR's ſalt, 
each four ounces ; diſſolve them in a ſufficient quantity 
of water for him to drink at one time. 

As ſoon as by thele methods he begins to eat, and 


the violence of the ſymptoms in general give way, 


though his flanks do heave, which will be the cale 


ſeveral days after the abatement of all other ſymptoms, 
there will nothing farther be requiſite, than to walk 


him gently abroad now and then in the day, and to al- 
low him plenty ot litter. 

In caſe of violent inflammation with the fever, which 
is attended generally with pain or ſwelling, or both, 
in particular parts; the fame method in general will 
be required as in the caſe of fimple fevers, only the 
bleedings ſhould be more plentiful, and, perhaps, ottener 
repeated; as alſo a more liberal uſe of the ſaline pow- 
der, and other cooling means. See INFLAMMATION 
of the PLEURA, &: 

The cure of inte mittents will conſiſt in a cautious 
uſe, or an omiſſion of bleeding, according to the horſe's 
ſtrength ; and during the intervals of the fits, to give 
an ounce of Peruvian bark, finely powdered, repeatin 
it every four hours while the fit is abſent, If the bark 
runs off with a lax, add (0 it a little diaſcordium, or 
other aſtringent, —_ to check that effect; but, per 
haps, after the urſt day or two it may not purge, ſo 


| that, except it continues to 
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that effekt, the 
— 7 are beſt omitted. In caſe of any other ſpe- 
cies of fever intermitting, the ſame method may be 
uſed as where an intermittent is the original diſeale. 

The low kind of fever rarely admns of bleeding, 
yet does not abſolutely forbid it; great ci. cumipet tion 
is here neceſſary, for ſymptoms 1 uſually require 
this evacuation, will in this caſe ſoon give way, From 
the very nature of the diſeaſe ; however, if the is 
young and ſtrong, if his veſſels ſeem filled wich a rich 

lood, two or three pounds may be taken away in the 
beginning of the diſeaſe, and may be ed as the 
force of auy inflammatory ſymptoms may 1ndicate. 

Whether the bleeding is uled or not, give the fol- 
oo cordial ſaline mixture: 

Take of crude ſal ammoniac, two ounces ; diſſolve 
it in three pints of water; then add to it one ounce 
of Virginia ſnake root, finely powdered, and three 
drachms of Engliſh ſaffron; mix, and give a pint 
three times a day, more or leſs, as the urgency of the 
ſymptoms may require. 

It, notwuhſtanding this, the fever increaſes, the ap- 
petite grows leſs; if the urine is thin, pale, and fre- 
quently ejetted ; the dung changeable, as to moiſture 
and dryneſs; if his gums ſeem red and ſpongy ; it the 
coat ſtares; the cale being now dangerous, give the 
following balls: 


Compound Fever Balls. 
Take of bark, finely powdered, one ounce; of Vir- 


inia ſnake-root, halt an ounce; camphire, one 
rachm ; hone to make a ball; to be given 
with each doſe of the cordial ſaline mixture; or with 
the following camphorated drink, og og the 
ſymptoms may require the one or the other. Or, 
For horſes of {mall value, the following balls may 
be ſubſtituted for the above · named: 
Take of diapente and mithridate, each half an 
ounce; camphire, one drachm; make them into a 
ball, to be given every four or fix hours, with a horntull 
of an infuſion of ſnake-root, rue, and dialcordium. 


The Camphorated Drink, 


Take of camphire, one drachm ; diffolve it in re&ti- 
fed ſpirit of wine, one ounce ; add to it gradually a 
pint of diſtilled vinegar, and give half a pint for « doſe, 
mixed with a pint of thin gruel, or of water in which 
a litile bran hath been ſtirred. 

If the horſe is coſtive, laxative clyſters ſhould be 

ven; though gun and warm purges are rather to 

preferred ; if a purging comes on, let it continue, it 
it is moderate; but if it ſcems to entceble h m. add 
gentle reſtringents, ſuch as diaſcordium to his drink 3 
or, it needful, add more powerful remedies. ; 

In this fort of fever a horſe often ales with great 
dittculty, and his ip rits are thereby much deprened. 
In this caſe prepare his drinks, with freſh made limes 
water, which ſhould be clear, but retaining as much 
of the heat as poſſible, that is excred by we adding 


of the lime to the water, If, notwihicandung this, 
2 way 


| 
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urine is ſtill defeftive, ſo that the body or limbs begin 
to ſwel, give the following diuretic drink: 

Take nitre, one ounce ; Venice turpentine, diſſolved 
with the yolk and white of one 2 half an ounce; 
then gradually add a pint of a ſtrong decottion of marſh- 
mallow- leaves, or of parſley- roots; let this be given 
for one doſe, and repeat it every four or fix hours, un- 
til the urine flows freely. 

In this diſeaſe, drinking is abſolutely — to 
dilute the blood, and therefore if the horſe retuſes 
warm water, he ſhould be indulged with ſuch as has 
had only the chill taken off, by — ſome time in 
the ſtable. And this will prove no diſadvantage, for 
the warm water forted on horſes, palls their ſtomachs 
for a time, and conſequently takes away their appe- 
tite; but this water, which has only ſtood in the ſtable, 
reſtores, them. 

If this method ſhould not prove ſufficient, but the 
fever continues to increaſe, the following balls ſhould 
be given immediately, as the danger augments every 
hour: take of contrayerva-root, myrrh, and ſnake- 
root, powdered, of each two drachms ; of ſaffron, one 
drachm ; of mithridate, or Venice treacle, half an 
ounce, make the whole into a ball, with honey, which 
ſhould be given twice a day, and waſhed down with 
two or three horns of an infuſion of ſnake-root, ſweet- 
ened with honey, and acidulated with half a pint of 
vinegar. 

It theſe balls ſhould not anſwer the intention, 
(which will not often be the caſe) add to each a drachm 
of camphire, and, when the horſe is of value, the 
ſame quantity of caſtor. 


Or, the following drink may be given, which has | 


been often attended with ſucceſs: take of camphire, 
one drachm diſſolved in an ounce of rectified ſpirit of 
wine, pour it gradually into a pint of diſtilled vinegar, 
and give it at two doſes. 

Perhaps there is not a more powerful and effectual 
medicine known than camphire, in all theſe kinds of 
mow fevers, being aktive, 8 and particu- 
arly calculated to promote ſecretions ot urine and per- 
ſpiration, the two principal outlets by which the febrile 
matters are diſcharged ; and it would be fortunate for 
the poor beaſt, and advantageous to the farrier, if it were 
oſtener given than at preſent. 

It is neceſſary to be obſerved, that if the horſe ſhould 
prove cvſtive, clyſters, or an opening drink, will be ne- 
cellary ; and ſhould he purge, care muſt be taken not to 
ſuppreſs it, if moderate ; but if it continues long enough 
to render the horſe fecble, add diaſcordium to his drink 
inlicad of mithridate. 

Another neceffary obſervation is, to let him drink 
plentifully, as that will greatly tend to promote 
the operation of the above medicines, and con- 
ſequently render them more effettual in curing the 
dilorder. | 

A paracular regard ſhould alſo be had to his ſtaling, 
which muſt be repreſſed by proper aſtringents, and giv- 
ing him lime- water, if it ſhould flow in too great quan- 
tities: and on the other hand, if it happens, that he is 
too remiſs that way, and Rales too little, ſo as to occaſion 


a fulnels and ſuelling of his body and legs, the follow- 


þ 
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ing drink ſhould be given: Take of A or ni- 


tre, one ounce; of juniper-berries, and Venice-turpen- 
tine, of each half an ounce, make the whole into a ball, 
with oil of amber. g 

Tvo or three of theſe balls may be given at proper in- 
tervals, and waſhed down with a decoction of marſhmal. 


los, ſweetened with honey. 


Theſe are the beſt methods of managing fevers, and 
will generally prove ſucceſsful ; but ſometimes art will 
fail, and the horſe will diſcharge a greeniſh or reddiſh 
gleet from his noſtrils, and ſneeze very frequently; he 
will continue to loſe his fleſh, become hide bound, re- 
fuſe his meat, ſwell about the joints, and his eyes ap- 
py as if fixed and dead, and a purging enſue, in which 

e will diſcharge a fœtid, dark coloured matter; when 
theſe ſymptoms appear, his caſe may be confidered as 
deſperate, and all attempts to ſave him will be in 
vain. 

But, on the contrary, when his ſkin feels kindly, his 
ears and feet continue of a moderate warmth, his eyes 
look briſk and lively, his noſe continues clear and dry, 
his appetite mends, he lays down with eaſe, and dungs 
and ſtales regularly, you may conclude that the dan- 
ger is over, and nothing wanting but care to compleat 
the cure. 

But you muſt be very attentive to his feeding, and 
not luffer him to eat too much; his diet ſhould be 
light; a ſmall quantity only given him at one time, and 
increaſed by degrees, as he gathers ſtrength ; for horſes 
have often catched great ſurfeits, and relapſed 
into their former difcale, merely through over- feed- 
ing. 

33 the fever will be brought to intermit, or 
leave the creature for a time. If this ſhould happen, 
be very careful as ſoon as E find the fit is over, to give 
him an ounce of Jeluit's bark, and repeat it every fix 
hours, till the creature has taken five or fix ounces : if 
any eruptions or ſwellings, they ſhould be encouraged, 
as they are good ſymptoms, and denote a termination 
of the diſtemper, and that no more medicines are ne- 
ceſlary. 

In the years 1732, and 1733, a terrible epidemic 
fever raged among the horſes, and it was then found b 
experience, that & ſimpleſt method was attended wich 
the beſt ſucceſs, and that thoſe who treated the 
diſtemper in the following manner were rarely diſap- 
= | 

The firſt operation was to bleed largely, to the 
uantity of three quarts, it the horle was trong and 
full of fleſh; and if his lungs were not reheved 
by it, but continued ſtuffed and loaded, the bleed- 
— was repeated, and a rowel put in the cheſt or 

„. 

Theſe revious operations being performed, take 
care to dilute the blood, by giving the creature plenty 
of water, or white drifik : and let his meat be warm bran 
maſhes, and his hay ſprinkled. If the fever ſhould in- 
creaſe, which may be known by the ſymptoms above 
deſcribed, give himan ounce of nitre thrice a day in his 
water, or made up into a ball with honey. Let his body 
be kept cool — open, with the opening drink, given 


twice or thrice a week ; or an ounce ot ſalt of tartar 


| 
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may be given every day, diſſolved in his water, obſerv- 


ing to omit the nitre, After a week's treatment in this 
manner, the cordial ball may be given once or twice a- 
day, and waſhed down wich an infuſion of liquorice 
root ſweetened with honey ; to which may be added, 
when the phlegm is tough, or — dry and huſky, a 
quarter of a pint of liaſeed, or ſallad oil, mixed with an 
equal quantity of oxymel of ſquills. 

Care ſhould be taken on theſe occaſions to keep the 
head and throat warmer than common, as the kernels 


about the latter are generally ſwelled, to promote a free 


erſpiration, and increaſe the running at the noſe, 
which has the ſame etfect ina horſe as ſputing in the hu- 
man ſpecies. But never _—_— to ſy ringe the noſe, as 
ſome too often do, to promote the diſcharge ; tor it has 
quite a contrary effect, and will leſſen the quantity of 
matter which ſhould be increaſed as much as poſlible 
The checking of this matter, not only increaſes the 
fever, but allo occaſions bad ſwellings in the parts and 
glands, in and near the head. And let me once for all 
remind the practitioner, that all ſuch diſcharges are 
critical, and Tho ott by nature to free herſelt trom the 
load that oppreſles her, and conſequently ſhould by all 
means be promoted. 

Mr. LawkeNCE, in wer - on fevers in horſes, 
ſays, © Fever is almoſt invariably combined with ca- 
tarih ; and ſuch is the analogy between them in their 
cauſes, etfetts, and cure, that they might not very im- 
prope: ly be eſteemed ſynonymous, with the diſtinction 
of hot and cold catarrh. In a tetropulſion of that fine 
fluid or exhalation, the per{pirable maiter, which even 
thote who have corrected SANCTORIUS, make fo con- 
fiderable in quantity, if the load be thrown upon the 
pituitary membrane, and be evacuated by the ulual ca- 
tarthal dilcnarge, the diſeaſe is called a cold; but if the 
ob ſtrutted matter remain fixed upon any bowel, it may 
allume the denomination and guiſe of tever, or perhaps 
of lome other diſcaſe 

The following extract on the theory of fever is from 
Dr. Daswix.—** Simple fevers are ot two kinds; firſt, 
the febris irritutiva, or lever with ſtrong pulſe ; which 
conſiſts of a previous torpor of the heart, arieries, and 
capillaries, and a ſucceeding orgaſm of thoſe veſſels. 
Secondly, the febris inirritutiva, or fever with weak 
pulſe, which conſiſts of a previous torpor of the heart, 
arteries, and capillaries; and of a ſucceeding orgaſm of 
the capillaries, the torpor of the heart and arteries con- 
tinuing. But as the trequency of the pulle occurs, both 
in the ſlate of torpor, and in that of orgaſm of the heart 
and arteries ; this conſtitutes a criterion to diſtinguiſh 
fever from other diſeaſes, which are owing to the 
torpor ot ſome parts of the ſyſtem, as parcfis and 
hemicrania. 

« C,mpound Fever. 


When other uu of the ſyſtem 
ſympathize with this torpor and orgaſm 


of the cutaneous 


capillaries, and of the heart and arteries; the fever fit 
becomes more complicated and dangerous ; and this in 
roportion to the number and conlequence of ſuch at- 
eced parts. 
The ſymptoms of fever in horſes, analogous to thoſe 
in our own ſpecies, are either mild, intermittant, inflam- 


matory, or heftic and malignant; and there is an equal | 
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in the claſs of medicines indicated, and the me- 
thod of cure. Horſes, from the nature of their ſervices, 
and the ſeverities they undergo, muſt neceſſarily be 
much expoſed to febrile diſorders, fame of the moſt 
common cauſes of which are, exceſs of exertion, par- 
ticularly in the hot ſeaſon ; plethora, orſuperabundance 
of blood, from high feeding and little exerciſe ; in ge- 
neral, any obſtruticd humour thrown upon the circula- 
tion; the inſpiration of malignant air. 

We reter thoſe who deſite much prattical inſorma- 
tion upon this diſcaſe in horſes to GIBSON, who, if he 
has not treated it with ſcientific and logical preciſion, 
has done that which is of infinitely greater uſe ; he has 
deſcribed the various ſymptoms from his own obſerva- 
tion, and given a very rational method of cure from his 
own practice: from him chiefly have all our minor 
authors derived their pathology and preſcriptions in the 
different ſpecies of fever, which they have haſhed and 
ſerved up again, in that which cach ſuppoſed to be the 
moſt plauſible form. BRACKEN is lame and imperfect 
on fever, obviouſly from haſte and inattention ; but his 
loole remarks deſerve to be read over. 

BARTLET is the mere echo of GIESOx; but that in- 
——__— diligence, which is BarTLET's honourable 
charatieriſtic, is ever at work to pick and cull from all 

uarters, whatever he judges may be uſeful to his rea- 
ers: in his Pharmacsp&ia Hippiatrica. O5Mtr, mult 
be conſultedin Epidemies. andthe veterinary prattitioner, 
even if experienced, il not regret the ſmall labour of 
having peruſed Dr. Layazp. 

In the fevers of horſes which ſeldom retreat by cri. 
tical ſweats, no additional clothing ſhould be uſed in the 
ſtable, nor the head covered, — for the particular 
Pen of 2 a critical diſcharge from the 
noſtrils. The ſtable ſhould not be kept in a flifling 
heat, and the horle ought to be walked out daily, it cir. 
cumſtances will permit; but abroad, he ought to wear 


his hood. Gizsox allowed cold water in tevers, and 


almoſt all other authors have implicitly followed him 
but ſuch practice may be attended with extreme, pro- 
bably inſtant danger. Water blood warm, or white 
water, that is, ſuch as has had a little bran, or oatmeal 
boiled in it, muſt ſurely be preferabie ; but if cold 
water muſt needs be allowed, let it be previoufly 
boiled. n 
Thoſe hot aromatic drenches of the common farriers, 
with which they do fo much miſchief in tevers, have 
been cenſured ; another caution is neceſſary againit the 
common groundleſs apprehenſion of horles (tarvi 
themſelves, by their abſtinence during ſi knels ; this is 
by no means peculiar to grooms, out gued old nurſes, 
who, when we are debilitated, ** cram us till our guts 
ache,” with that delectably light, nutritious ſubſtance, 
calve's foot jelly, coming in tor their full nate of the 
merit, Let it be remembered, that in general the ap- 
petite ought to be the only director in this caſe; and 
that nothing can be more prepoſterous than to force 
ſolid aliment upon a ſflomach moit probably already 
overladen with morbid matter, which mixing with the 
new acceflion, will either remain an inert indigeſted 
ſtercoraceous mals, or going through the common pro- 
ceſs of digeſtion, ſend au impure aud viuated chy le into 
the 
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the blood, to add new force and virulence to the diſeaſe. 
Should the horſe have faſted a conſiderable time, and no 
indication appear of returning appetite, his ſtrength 


will be beſt ſupported by nutritious clyſters, which may 


be exhibired ſeveral times in the day. Locks of the 
beſt and ſweeteſt hay ſhould be offered him, as the 
practical Giso well obſerves, by hand, a method by 
which moſt horſes will be tempted to feed, particularly 
if the food be tendered by a 3 At any rate, 
ſolid corn is highly improper in fevers, unleſs in very 
ſmall quantities, and ground, as an addition to the maſh, 
and even that is moſt befitting the decline of the diſcaſe 
or convaleſcent ſtate : the common diet mult be hay, 
ſcalded bran, or pollard, warm freſh grains. 

On the re-eſtabliſhment of health, after any acute diſ- 
eaſe, it will be found of material conſequence to guard 
againſt the too ſudden return of appetite in the horſe ; 
the inordinate indulgence of which may induce ſurfeit, 

indigeſtion, and the diſagreeable concomitants of an ac- 
ceſſion of crude and unconcotted humours. Bring him 


gradually to his accuſtomed rations of ſolid meat. Lo 


counteract the ill effects of any morbid relics in the 
conſtitution, a doſe or two of purging phyfic, or a ſhort 
alterative courſe may be expedient ; the choice in which 
muſt be left, in all caſes, to the judgment of the pratti- 


tioner, who is referred to the Chapter on Purgatives. 


On the contrary, ſhould the patient be left by the diſ- 
eaſe in a weak and impoveriſhed ſtate, the craſis of his 
blood broken, his pulſe languid, and his appetite ſmall, 
ſhewing in his whole appearance what the old farriers 
called“ leanneſs and miſlike;“ recourſe muſt be had to 
a light and nouriſhing diet, with the daily aſſiſtance of a 
— 2 ball. In this caſe, boiled meat has very ſudden 
happy effects. Boiled barley, or other corn. Turnips 
and oatmeal boiled, ſome of the liquor being infuſed in 
the drink, Boiled rice and potatoes. Baked potatoes. 
Raw carrots and lucern. Mild rhubarb purge. Mode- 
rate walking exerciſe on dry ground; for frequently 
relapſe, and very diſagreeable effects, enſue on the ex- 
poſure of the feet and legs to wet, in caſe of recent reco- 


very from fever. | 


he common ſymptoms of fever in the horſe are ex- 
traordinary heat and dryneſs of the ſkin, jaws and 
tongue, ſtrong breath, pulſe quicker than natural, or 
intermittent, inflamed eyes, heaving at the flanks, and 
I reſpiration, ears and the lower extremities hot, 
reſtleſſneſs and fickle appetite, either to meat or drink, 


ſometimes avidity of drink, frequent caſting out of 


dung-balls, and difficulty of ſtaling, high coloured tur- 
bid urine. Theſe ſigns at their commencement may in- 
dicate nothing more than mild, fimple fever, but if ne- 
gletted in the common way, from want of obſervation, 
or in the plea of neceſlity, the diſeaſe either becomes in- 
*flammatory and of inſtant danger, or degenerates into 

that ſpecies of fever which uſually terminates in yellows 
or jaundice. ; 


Simple fever, taken in time, ordinarily ſubmits, in | 


three days, to a courle of medicine and treatment nearly 


ſimilar to that recommended in a flight caſe of warm 


catarrh. Bleed agreeable to diſcretion as to quantity, 
give a drink of nitre, cream of tartar and honey, from 
one to two ounces of the two former, each a hike quan- 
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tity, in three pints of a warm decoction, or infuſion of 
any, or as many of the febrifugal herbs as can be readily 
obtained, twice a day ; pl ing the horſe in the interim 
with as much of ſuch infuſion as he will take in his 
water, or if neceſſary, drenching him with it. The 
chief of theſe herbs are, ſcordium, or water germandes, 
perinyroyal, balm, ſage, ſweet fennel, chamomile, agri- 
mony, pellatory, ſorrel, mallows, and dandelion, the 
whole plant with the roots; which laſt ſtands recom- 
mended by BoyLE as a febrifuge. The efficacy of 
theſe herbs, in this caſe, is by no means equivocal or 
contemptible ; but if none can be conveniently obtained, 
give the medicine in gruel. | | 

If inflammatory ſymptoms ſupervene, with violent 
pulſation, and throbbing in the arteries, ſo as even to be 
viſible, bleed according to the direttions in the article 
on Bleeding, and continue the uſe of the lancet at inter- 
vals, whilſt the inflammation continues. Give the 
above medicine in an increaſed doſe. Suppoſe, one 
ounce and a halt of nitre, and half an ounce cremor 
tartar, to two ounces and half nitre, and one ounce cre- 
mor tartar ; according to the fize and ſtrength of the 
horſe, every four hours. Back-rake, and give firſt a 
common clyſter; if the coſliveneſs continue, with 
difficulty of ſtaling, give a purgative and diuretic 
clyſter. 

The following neutral mixture, from BarTLET, may 
alſo be made trial of, two or three times a day, a pint 
each time. Ruſlia pearl-aſhes, one ounce; diſtilled 
vinegar, one pint; ſpring water, two pints ; honey, 
four ounces. Or, at one period each day, ſubſtitute for 
the nitre drink, the following: Infuſion or decoction of 
rue and chamomile, rather ſtrong, three pints ; antimo- 
nial wine, one ounce; camphor and caſtor, each one 
drachm; contrayerva fine powder, half an ounce, 
Waſh the horſe's mouth and throat with white water. 
It is with horſes which are high fed, and have been 
negletted as to exerciſe and evacuations, and in conſe. 
quence full of rich and ſpirituous blood, that the diſeaſe 


| attains this ardent and inflammatory ſtate ; _ neg- 


letted, it terminates fatally in a very ſhort} period; but 
the early application of the method juſt recommended, 
ſeldom fails of ſucceſs, becauſe patients ſubje& to this 
exalted ſpecies of fever are generally ſound in body, and 
have good ſtamina. 

SOLLEYSEL notices a fever, which he calls a Pal- 
pitation of the Heart; the diagnoſtics, violent heaving of 
the flanks, and laborious reſpiration. He adviſes one 
remedy, which no man 1n his wits will adopt ; namely, 
to let the horſe blood in the neck-vein, and then ke 
him an hour ſtanding up to the neck in water. It is 
ſometimes the forerunner of a broken wind, or in a 
broken-winded horſe, the fign of exacerbation of the 
diſeaſe, and approach to its worſt ſtage. Bleedings. 
Neutral ſalts, with infuſions of the herbs as betore, I ar 
water. 

There is a low, inirritative fever, attended with 
2 debility, with which horſes are often ſeized very 
uddenly. | | 

Fever may ariſe ſrom eating unwholeſome food, 
or the conſtant uſe of foul water. Mouldy and rot- 
ten hay and garbage, muſty corn or bran, ſoft 


beans, 
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beans, or too many even of the beſt beans :; all have 
" 2 to produce an improper and ſeveriſh 
blood. 

Cimtagious Fever is either mild or peſtilential, aceord- 
ing to the degree of virulence in the exhalation inſpired. 
In the firſt caſe, it is extremely probable that the ani- 
mals affeQed have all received the contagion from one 
common ſource, the air; and not from intettion one of 
the other, the contagious material not being ſufficiently 
ſtrong for that end. In peſtilential and putrid fevers, 
ulcers, abſceſſes, or buboes, are formed, where freſh 
matter is generated, capable of reproducing infection. 
Dr. Dazwin ſuppoſes, * that the matter of all conta- 

ious diſeaſes, whether with or without fever, is not in- 
ectious, till it has acquired ſomething from Ce air, 
which by oxygenating the ſecreted matter, may proba- 
bly produce a new acid.” Perhaps all it acquares is, 
emiſſion tor the miaſmata, and liberty of action, 
fince the moſt noxious vapour confined is perfettly im- 


ent. | 

In Epidemic, or Malignant Fever, the pulſe is ſeldom 
or never very high, as perhaps the bare impetus of the 
blood, in an inflammatory ſtate, would itlelf reſiſt the 
tendency to putreſaction, at leaſt fora time. The diag- 
noſtics are, flow fever, with languor and great depreſ- 
tion, irregularity of ulſe, with alternation of heat and 
cold. Eyes dull and moiſt, with moiſture and toulneſs 
in the mouth, faint appetite, with feeble motion of the 
jaws, accompanied with an unpleaſant grating of the 
teeth. Excrement frequently dropping in a looſe and 
rotten ſtate. Staling [ces th ſometimes very little 
and with difficulty ; at others, the urine pours down 
ſuddenly in large quantities, pale, without ſediment. 
Watchfulneſs and continual ſtanding. Sometimes a 
diſcharge of a browniſh diſagreeable colour iſſues from 
the — but in {mall quantity. 

The cure uſually commences with bleeding, but it 
ought to be in a moderate quantity, and in this caſe 
does not always require repetition. Should the hide of 
the horſe feel much clung together, and bound, inſert 
a rowel or two. Clyſters as before, according to the 
neceſſity, that the body may be kept properly open: 
Alſo give the following ball twice a day, and at conve- 
nient intervals, a few pints of the infuſion of herbs, 
acidulated with cremor tartar. Diaphoretic antimony, 
four drachms ; camphor, one Fey. wang myrrh and 
Virginian ſnake-root, powdered, each two drachms ; 
make the ball with ſyrup of ſaffron. In caſe of hoarſe- 
nels, ratiling in the throat, or cough, more blood may 
be drawn. Watch the dilcharge from the noſtrils, 
which may be critical, and encourage it with warm 
clothing upon the head and throat. It may be ob- 
ſerved that the diaphoretic antimony is pretty nearly the 
ſame thing with Dr. JaMes's famous powder, and the 
above ball and treatment _— tails, even in caſes of 
much wpparent danger; but for the farther fatistattion 


of the reader, I will inſert certain other forms in the 


ſame intent. Diaphoretic antimony being a uſeful 
tever powder and alterat for cattle, I have given the 
receipt for thoſe who chuſe to prepare it themſelves, 
and alſo a preparation of fimilar intent, much recom- 
mended by 52 ; the efficacy and ſudden good effect 
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of which I once ſaw, in'a horſe ſeized with a kind of 


influenza ſome years ago. 

Diaphoretic Antimany, Mix powdered antimony with 
three times its weight of nitre, and gradually put the 
maſs into a crucible jul beginning to glow; then, the 
mixture being taken from the fire, let it be purified by 
waſhing with water, as well from the ſalts, as from the 
grofler parts leſs perfectly calcined. 

TounrzrorT's Fever Powder. Hartſhorn ſhavings 
half a pound, boil in ſpring water full an hour; then 
place them in a diſh before the fire, till dry enough to 
powder. Mix them with an equal quantity of anti- 
mony, both in powder; put the mixture in an un- 
glazed earthen pan over a flow fire, and keep it ſtirring 
with an 1ron ſpatula to prevent its caking together ; 
when it ceaſes to ſmoke, the proceſs is finiſhed, and 


there will remain an aſh-coloured powder. If defired 


more white, calcine awhile in a red-hot crucible. Doſe 
from one to two drachms, in a ball with honey and 
liquorice powder, twice a day, waſhed down with a 
horn or two of decottion of ſcordium, or the infuſion 
of herbs, or gruel, as before. Nitre in about double 
the quantity of the antimony, may be deflagrated in 
the crucible with it and the hartſhora; and it to the 
powder there be added calcined mercury, in the pro- 
portion of a ſcruple of the mercury to two drachms, a 
moſt potent medicine will be produced. Keep it cloſe 
{topped up in a glaſs. | 

ever Drink rom BARTLET. Contrayerva and ſnake- 
root, two ounces each; liquorice-root, fliced, one 
ounce ; ſaffron, two drachms; infuſe in two quarts 
boiling water, cloſe covered, two hours; ftrain off, 
and add half a pint diſtilled vinegar ; tour ounces, ſpirit 
of wine, in which half an ounce camphor has — 
diſſolved, and two ounces Venice treacle; doſe, one 
pint, every four, fix, or eight hours. In cafe of 
cough and ſoreneſs of the breaſt, 2 frequently three 
ounces cold drawn linfeed oil, ſame quantity honey; 
one ounce ſalt or cream of tartar in an infuſion of rue 
— waa 1 1 

n the worſt ſpecies of putrid or peſtilential fever in 
horſes, the dia lies are low — with a 
glazed and liteleſs appearance in the eyes, and a diſ- 
charge from them; running at both the noſe and mouth 
of a brown or greeniſh colour, and foetid ſmell, which 
ſtieks to the noſtrils ; no appctite, particularly to drink; 

utrid breath; exceſſive debility, ſo as to ſtagger when 
ed; trembling ; uneven pulſe ; generally low, ſkin 
ſometimes hot, then ſuddenly cold; ſwelled glands ; 
tumours to be felt under the ſkin in various parts; 
twelled joints; diarrhæa, or ſcouring of offenſive mat- 
ter dark in colour, of the diſcharge vt whick the horſe 
leems ſcarce ſenſible. 

As to the prognoſlics, putrefaQtion ſometimes pro- 
ceeds ſo rapidly , owing perhaps to a previous depraved 
ſtate of the humours, that medicine ſeems to make no 
ſenſible effett, and death happens in a day or two, 

FEVER 1x Surtr. This diforder firſt ſhews itſelf 
by an inflammation in the eyes and mouth; the fect 
grow. hot at the ſame time, and they are uncaſy and 
reſtleſs. "The uſual cauſes of this diſorder are cold and 
wet feeding, and, when the whole flock is diſtempered 

, 4 together, 


FIG 
together, as is ſometimes the caſe, it is as fatal almoſt 


as the rot, —CURE, 
_ They muſt be removed to a piece of high dry 
round, and have ſhelter. "Thoſe that are ill muſt be 
Grit blooded ; after which give them the tollowing me- 
deine: | ; 
Diſſolve half an ounce of mithridate in a pint of 
warm ale; divide this into two doſes, and give one at 
night, and the other in the morning. It two doſes do 
not produce a good effett, add ten grains of powder of 
contrayerva to each doſe following, and in general two 
or three days will complete the cure. 


_ FEVER i Assts: the following is conſidered an 


excellent remedy :;— a 

Get two ounces of the juice of parſley, put it into a 

glaſs of white-wine or beer, which you can moſt con- 

veniently get, diſſolve it in halt an ounce of mithri- 
date; keep him warm, bleed, and feed him with good 

_ warm mathes, | | 

FEVER in CaTTLE. A fever may be taken in the 
heat of ſummer, by driving or hard labour, or by 
drinking cold water when they are exceeding hot, and 
o cauſe a ſhaking on them at firſt, and afterwards pro- 
duce a tever, 1 hey will be very heavy in the head, 
have ſwoln eyes, an extreme heat in their bodies, and 
their hair will ſtand of a ſweat upon their backs. 

You muſt cut ſome graſs, and give them ſome lettice 
among it, to cool their bodies, and the next morning 
let them blood in the neck-vein ; then give them the 
juice of parſle 
the powder of damaſk-roſes, and put it into a quart of 
ſtrong ale, ſwectening it with honey; then blend all 
together, and give it them three mornings one after 
another milk-warm : keep them warm, and they will 
mend preſently. 

Cattle may alſo get the fever in winter as well as in 
ſummer, (if the beaſt be low in fleſh) by drinking cold 
water, eſpecially in a morning, they will begin to 
ſhake and tremble ; and, if they catch the fever, they 
will tremble, have heavy eyes, and groan and troth at 
the mouth. | 

Firſt let them blood, then give them a quart of ale, 
four roots of plantane and two ſpoonfuls of the beſt 
London we; then ſprinkle their meat wich water, 
and they will recover. 


TIAL \The dung of deer. 


FAUNTS, 

FIG in Hoxsts. A diſeaſe that takes its name 
from a wart or broad piece of fleſh, growing upbn the 
fruſh towards the heel, reſembling a tg in ſhape. 

It proceeds from ſome hurt received in the foot, that 

has not yet been thoroughly cured: or by a ſtub or 

nail, bone, thorn, or ſtone, and ſometimes by an over- 
reach upon the heel or fruſh. 

The beſt method of treating them all 1s, to cut them 
as clean away as poſſible; and it any part is left be- 
hind, whigh was not eaſy to come at with the knife, 
touch it with a cauſtic ; and it that fails to deſtroy the 
{mall remains, ſecure a bit of ſublimate upon it. When 
the root is fairly cleared away, and not before, wath 
the part daily with the following :— | 

1 ake of galis, alum, and white vitriol, in powder, 


£ 


blended with gum-dragant, anniſeeds, h 


1 
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each two ounces ; boil them a few minutes in four pints 
of lime-water; and, when cool enough, — 
elear liquor, into a bottle, for uſe. 

It any of the root remains, it will grow, and the 
cure is as far off as before it was begun. 

If, in cutting theſe excreſcences, an artery ſhould be 
wounded, or a profuſe bleeding come on, a doſſil of 
lint may be prefſed over the orifice of the bleeding 
vellels; over this lay other pledgets of tow, ſecure 
them cloſely, and in ſuch a quantity, as that a due 
preſſure on the part may be made by the bandage : re- 
move the drellings in two or three days, but not 
wholly : leave the doſſil of lint which is next to the 
— veſſels to digeſt * if it adheres at all, 
cover it up as betore with pledgets, ſecured as at the 
hrſt, to prevent a freſh bleeding. After the firſt re- 


moval of the dreſſings, continue to examine and dreſs 


the part every day. 

FIGGING. See WarkAnTRY. 

FILANDERS; a diſeaſe incident to hawks, of 
which there are ſeveral ſorts; but that which demands 
our greateſt attention, is the one that ſticks to the reins. 
They are worms as ſmall as a thread, and about an 
inch long, which he wrapt up in a thin ſkin, or net, 
near the reins, apart from either gut or gorge. 

You may know when a hawk is troubled with the 
filanders by her poverty, by her ruffling her train, by 
her ſtraining the fiſt or perch with her pounces, and 
laſtly by croaking in the night when the filanders prick 

er 


This malady muſt be remedied betimes, before theſe 
worms have enlarged themſelves, from their proper 
{tation roving elſewhere, to the ruin anddeſtruttion of 
the hawk. 

They mult not be killed as other worms are, for fear 
of — from their corruption, being incapable 
of paſſing away with the hawk's mewt, but only ſtupif 
them, that wy may be offenſive but ſeldom, which ig 
to be done as follows :— | 

Take a head of garlic, peel off the outermoſt rind, 
then having a bodkin heated in the fire, make holes in 
ſome cloves, which ſtcep in oil for three days, and after 
this give her one of the cloves down her throat, and 
* days after the filanders will not be troubleſome 
to her. 

Therefore it will be the prudence of the falconer, 
when ſeeing the hawk poor and low, to give her once a 
month a clove of this garlic by way of preven- 
tion. 

Or, boil halt a dozen cloves of garlic in milk, till 
they are tender, then take them out and dry the milk 
out of them, and afterwards put them into a ſpoontul 
of the beſt oil of olives you can get, and when the hath 
caſt in the morning give theſe to the hawk ; feed her in 
two hours after, and let that be warm meat, and not 
much of it, and keep her warm that day for fear of 
taking cold; give her the oil with the garlic. They 
mult ſteep all night. 

FILLETS. The loins of a horſe, which begin at 
the place where the hinder part of the ſaddle reſts. 

FILLY. A term among horſe-deulers, to denote 
the temale or mare colt. | 

FILM 
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FILM writs vrox nE Eye or a Hogs", may 
be removed by lifting up the eye-lid, after the has 
been waſhed with wine, and ſtroaking it gently with 
one's thumb, with wheat flour: alſo common ſalt, vr 
falt of lead, beaten fine and put into the eye is proper 
to conſume a lm; or you may waſh the horſe's eye 
with your te in the morning faſting, having firſt 

ut a little lalt into your mouth: but + thn is nothing 
eſfectual as ſal-ammoniac beaten and put into the eye, 
and repeated every day till the film is gone. 

FIMASHING. The dunging of any fort of wild 


beafts. 

FIRE. To give the fire to a horſe, is to apply the 
firing iron red hot to ſome preternatural ſwelling, in 
order to diſeuſs it; which is oftentimes done by 
clapping the firing iron to the ſkin without piercing 
through, 

We give fire to farcy knots by running a pointed 
burning iron into the ulcer. 

We likewiſe give fire for wrenches of the paſterns. 

FIRING IRON 1s a piece of copper or iron about 
a foot long, one end of which is made flat, and forged 
like a knite, the back of it being halt an inch thick, 
and the tore edge about five or fix times thinner. 

When the farrier has made his firing iron red hot in 
the forge, he applies the thinneſt part to the horſe's 
{kin, and fo gives the fire to the hams, or ſuch places 
as ſtand in need of it. a 

FISH. As to the quality of breeding them, it is 
ſcarce to be found out by any certain ſymptom; for 

very promifing ponds do not always prove ſer. 
viceable: one of the beſt indications of a breeding 
poud is, when there is good quartity of ruſh and graz- 
ing about it, with gravelly ſhoals, ſuch as horſe-ponds 
uſually have ; ſo that when a water takes thus to breed- 
ing, with a few milters and ſpawners, two or three of 
each, a whole country may be ſtocked in a ſhort time. 
Lels and perch are of very good ule to keep down the 
ſtock of filth; tor they prey much upon the ſpawn and 
fry of bred fiſh, and will probably deſtroy the ſuper- 
fluity of them. As for pike, perch, tench, roach, &c. 
they are obſerved to breed in almoſt any waters, and 
very numerouſly ; only eels never breed in ſtanding 
waters that are without ſprings; and in ſuch are neither 
found nor increaſe, but by putting in; yet where 
ſprings are, they are never wanting, though not put in. 
nd, which is moſt ſtrange of all, no perſon ever ſaw 
in an eel, the leaſt token of propagation, either by malt 
or {pawn ; ſo that whether they breed at all, and how 
they are produced, are queſtions equally myſterious, 
and never as yet reſolved. 

For the method of feeding fiſh, take the following 
remarks ;—1. In a flew, thirty or forty carps may be 
kept up from Octeber to March, without feeding ; and 
by fiſhing with tramels or flews in March, or April. you 
may take from your great waters to recruit the ſtews ; 
but you mult not tail to feed all ſummer, from March 
to Oftober again, as conltantly as cooped chickens are 
ted, and it will turn to as good an account. 

2. The care of feeding is beſt committed to a butler 
or gardener, who thould be always at hand, becauſe 
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the conſtant and regular ſerving of the fiſh, conduces 
very much to their well eating and thriving, | 

3. Any fort of grain boiled is good to feed with, 
omit peale, and melt coarſe ground; the grains 
after brewing while freſh and ſweet are very proper z 


but one buſhel of malt not brewed will go as far as wo 


of grains; chippings of bread, and ſcraps off a table. 
ſteeped in tap droppings of fixong beer or ale, are ex 
cellent food for carp ; of thele the quantity of tuo 
quarts to thirty carp every day is futficient, and to feed 
morning and evening, is better than once a day only. 

4. There is a fort of food for filh that may be called 
accidental, and is no leſs improving than the beſt that 
can be provided ; and that is, when the ponds happen 
to receive the waſh of commons, where many | 
have paſture, the water is emiched by the foil, and will 
teed a mach greater number of carp than it otherwite 
would do; and farther, the dung that falls from cattle 
ſtanding in the water in hot weather, is alſo a very great 
nouriſhment to fiſh. | 

5. More particularly, the moſt proper food to raife 
pike to an extraordinary fatneſs, is eels, and without 
them it is not to be done but in a long time; otherwiſe. 
ſmall perches are the beſt meat you can give them. 
Bream put into a pike-pond, breed exceedingly, and 
are fit to maintain pikes, that will take care they ſhall 
not increaſe over much ; the numerous fry of roaches 
and rouds which come from the greater pools into the 
pikes quarters, will likewiſe be good diet tor them, 

6. Pike in all ſtreams, and carp in hungry ſpringi 
waters, being fed at certain times, will come up and 
take their meat almoſt from your hand; and it is a di- 
verting object, to lee the greedineſs and ſtriving that 
will be among them for the good bits, with the boldneſs 
they will attain to by conſtant and regular feeding, 

7. The moſt convenient feeding row is towards the 
mouth of the pond, at the depth ot about half a yard; 
for by that means the deep will be kept clean and neat, 
as it were a parlour to retire to and reſt in : the meat, 
thrown into the water, without other trouble, will be 
picked up by the fiſh, and nothing ſhall be loſt; yet 
there are ſeveral ingenious devices for giving them food, 
eſpecially peaſe: as a ſquare board let down with the 
meat upon it by the tour corners, whence a ſtring 
comes, made faſt to the end of a flick like a ſcale, 
which may be readily managed. 

8, When fiſh are fed in the larger pools or ponds, 
where their numbers are allo great, there will be fome 
expence as well as pains ; but as ſoon as they are taken 
out, and it appears they are qhriven, you will allow 
both well employed; either malt boiled or treſh grains 
is the beſt food in this caſe. "Thus carp may be fed and 
raiſed like capons, and tench will feed as well, but 
perch are not tor a flew in feeding time. 

As to the benefits that redound from the keeping of 
fiſh, beſides furniſhing your table, obliging your Conde, 
and raifing money, your land will be valtly improved, 
ſo as to be really worih, and yield more this way than 
by any other employment whatſoever; for ſuppoſe it 
to be a meadow at 21, per acre ; four acres in pond will 
_—_ you every year a thoutand fed carp, Ry" 

2 e. 
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leaſt ſize to fourteen or fifteen inches long; beſides 
pike, perch, rench, and other fry ; the carp are ſaleable, 
and will bring 6d. gd. and perhaps 129. a piece, amount- 
ing in all to 251. which is 61. 5s. per acre, the charge of 
carriage only to be deduRed. | 

When a great water is deſigned to be brought, you 
take the firſt ſpit of the ground upon which the bank 
is to ſtand, and form the pan of the pond. Now in 


caſe you convey the earth taken thence to ſome place 
where it may be eaſily removed upon your tillage land, 

let it lie there to rot the ſod, and there is not a better 
manure to be had, being alſo more than pays the charge 
of digging and carrying it off, 

You gain the making of ſtews, and it may be other 
ponds for the convenience of your cattle, all at one 
expence; for it you are obliged to dig clay and earth 
for your bank, it is as eaſily taken where it does this, as 
otherwiſe. | 

If the foil about the waters be in any wiſe mooriſh, 
it may be planted with oziers, which yield a certain 


yearly crop. 
The feed of the pond when laid dry, and the corn, 
4. e. oats, which you may have upon the bottom, though 
mere mud, is very conſiderable. 

- If cattle graze near your great pools, they will de- 
light to come and ſtand in the water, which conduces 
much to the thriving of your beaſts, as well as to the 
feeding of your fiſh by their dunging, as has been already 
hinted : it is therefore adviſeable to have ponds in cow 
| Paſtures and grazing grounds. 3 
As to the ſowing of oats in the bottom of a pond, 
take care to dry your great water once in three, or at 
moſt four years, and that at the end of January, or 
beginning of March which (if the year do not prove 
very unſeaſonable) will be time enough. After Aſi- 
chaelmas following, you may put in a great ſtock of fiſh, 
and thin them in ſucceeding years, as the feed declines. 
See POD Heaps. 


Of Fiſh Ponds, Stews, Cc. 


As to the moſt ſcientific method of making fiſh- 
nds, ſtews, &c. it is agreed that thoſe grounds are 
ſt, which are full of ſprings and apt to be mooriſh: 
the one breeds them well, and the other preſerves them 
from being ſtolen. 
The ſituation of the pond is alſo to be conſidered, 
and the nature of the currents that fall into it ; like- 
wiſe that it be refreſhed with a little brook, or with 
rain-water that falls from the adjacent hilly ground. 


Add, that thoſe ponds which receive the tale and dung 
of horſes breed the largeſt and fatteſt fiſhes. 
In making the . 


, obſerve that the head be at the ſtone or 
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low banks, ſhelves, roots of trees, iſlands, c. to ſerve 
as their retiring places. Conſider farther, whether your 
nd be a breeder: if ſo, never expect an large carps 
rom thence; the greatneſs of the number of ſpawn 
overſtocking the pond. a 

For large carps a ſtore-pond is ever accounted the 
beſt: and, to make a breeding-pond become a ſtore- 
pond, fee what quantity of carps it will contain; then 
put in all milters, or all ſpawners, whereby in a little 
time you may have carps that are both large and ex- 
— fat. Thus, by putting in one ſex, there is an 
impoſlibility of the increaſe of them; yet the roaches, 
notwithſtanding this precaution, will multiply. Relerve 
ſome great waters for the head quarters of the fiſhes, 
whence you =y take, or wherein you may put, any 
quantity thereof. And be ſure to have ſtews, and 
other auxiliary waters, ſo as you may convey any part 
of the ſtock from one to the other, and loſe no time in 
the growth of the fiſhes, but employ ou water, as you 
do your land, to the beſt advantage. View the grounds, 
and find out ſome fall between the hills, as near a flat 
as may be, ſo as to leave a proper current for the water. 
If there be any difficulty of judging of ſuch, take an 
opportunity, after ſome ſudden rain, or breaking up of 
a great ſnow in winter, for you will plainly ſee waich 
way the ground caſts; for the water will take the true 
fall, and run accordingly. - 

The condition of the place muſt determine the 
quantity of the ground to be covered with water, For 
example, I may purpoſe in all fiſteen acres in three 
ponds, or eight acres in two, aud not leſs; and theſe 
ponds ſhould be placed one above another, ſo as the 
point of the lower may almoit reach the head or bank 
of the upper, which contrivance is no leis beautiful than 
advantageous, | 

The head, or bank, which, by ſtopping the current, 
is to raiſe the water, and ſo make a pond, muſt be built 
with the clay and earth taken out of the pan, or hollow, 
dug in the loweſt ground above the bank: the ſhape of 
the pan to be half an oval, whereof the flat to come to 
the bank, and the longer diameter to run ſquare 
from it. 

For two large ponds of three or four acres apicce, 
it is adviſeable to have four ſtews, each two rods wide, 
and three long. The ſtews are uſualiy in gardens, or 
near the houſe, to be more handy and better looked to. 
The method of making them, is to carry the bottom in a 
continual decline from one end, with a mouth to favour 
the drawing the net. 

FISHING: FLIES, are both natural and artificial ; 
the natural are almoſt innumerable, of which I ſhall 
name only the molt principal, viz. the dun- fly, the 
ay-fly, the tawny-fly, the vine-fly, the ſhell. 


loweſt part of the ground; and that the trench of the fly, the cloudy and blackiſh fly, the ſtag-fly ; allo cater- 


flood-gate, or ſluice, have a good ſwift tall, that it may 
not be long in emptying. 

If the pond carry fix feet of water, it is enough; but 
it muſt be eight feet deep, to receive the frethes and 
rains, that ſhould fall into it. | 

It would alſo be advantageous to have ſhoals on the 
fides, for the fiſhes to ſun themſelves in, and lay their 


| 


ſpawn on; beſides in other places, certain holes, hol- 


pillars, canker-flies, bear-flies, Oc. all which appear 
either ſooner or later, according as the ſpring proves 
forward or backward ; and theſe flies are all good in 
their {ealon, for ſuch fiſh as rite at the fly. 

The better to know the fly the fiſh covets moſt, 
when you come to the river lice in the morning, beat 
the buſhes with your rod, and take up as many various 
ſorts as you can, and make a trial of them, and by 

| ; that 
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that means you will find which ſort they bite moſt 
eagerly at; though they will ſometimes change their 
fly, but this is only when they have glutted themſelves 
with that ſort they like beſt. 

There are two ways of fiſhing with theſe natural 
flies, viz. either on the ſurface of the water, or a little 
underneath it. 

If you angle for chevin, roach, or dace, move not 
the natural fly ſwiftly when you fee the fiſh make at it, 
but rather let it glide treely towards him with the 
ſtream ; but it it be in a ſtill and Now water, draw the 
fly lowly tide-ways by him, and this will cauſe him to 
puriue it eagerly. 

As for the artificial fly it is ſeldom uſed but in bluſter- 
ing weather, when the waters are lo diſturbed by the 
wind, that a natural fly cannot well be ſeen, nor reſt 
upon them. | 

There are twelve ſorts of dubs or artificial flies, of 
which theſe that follow are tue principal ;— 

1. For March, the dun-fly ; made of dun wool, and 
the feathers of the partridge s wing ; or the body made 
of black wool and the featiuers of a black drake. 

2. For April, the ſtone- fly; the body made of black 
wool, dyed yellow under the wings and tail, 

For the beginning of May, the ruddy fly; made 
of red wool, aud buund about with black filk, with the 
feathers of a black capon hanging dangling on has ſides, 
next his tail. 

4 For June, the greeniſh fly; the body made of 
black wool, with a yellow liſt on either fide, the wings 
taken off the wings of a buzzard, bound with black 
broken hemp. | 

5. The mooriſh-fly, the body made of duſkiſh wool, 
and the wings of the blackiſh mail of a drake. 

6. The tawny-fly good till the middle of June; the 
body made of tav ny wool, the wings made contrary 
2 againit the other, of the whitith mail of a white 

ake. 

7. Free, Jn , the waſp-fly ; the body made of black 
woul, ca 3 with yellow filk, and the wings of 
drak es teathers. 

8. The ſteel-fly, good in the midile of uy; the 
body made with greeniſh wool, caſt about with the fea- 
thers of a peacock's tail, and the wings made of thoſe 
of the buzzard. 

9. For A gu, the drake-fly ; the body made with 
black wobl cat about with black ſilk, his wings of the 
mail ot a black drake, with a back head. For the 
different kinds of Fiſh, and Uire' iums for taking them, ſee 
each under ther p. oper Article: as for Care-Fis#1xG ſee 
CarP. Ard for FLY-FIiSHING ee the different Months, 
April, Auguit, &c. | 


1 


Directions for artificial Fly- Fiſhing. 


1. Fiſh in a river that has been ſomewhat diſturbed 
by rain, or in a cloudy * when the waters are moved 
by a gentle breeze; if the winds be gentle, the beſt 
angling will be in ſwift tireams, but if u blows ſome- 
what firong, but not ſo but that you may convemently 
guard your tackle, the fiſh will rile in plain deeps. 
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2. Always angle with a ſmall fly and clear wings, in 


clear rivers ; but uſe larger in muddy places. 

3 Keep at as good diſtance from the water-ſide as 
you can, and filh down the ſtream with the fun at your 
tace, and touch not the water with your line. 

4. When the water becomes browniſh after rain, uſe 
an orange-fly ; and in a clear day, a light coloured fly, 
and a dark fiy for dark waters, Ge. 

. Have ſeveral of the ſame of every ſort of fly, 
diftering in colour, to ſuit the colours of feveral waters 
and weathers. 

6. Let the fly fall firſt into the water, and not the 
line, which will be apt to fright the fiſh. 

7: Let your line be twice the length of your rod, 
unlels the river be encumbered with wood. 

8. In flow rivers, or till places, caſt the fly over croſs 
the river, and let it fink a little in the water, and draw 


it a back with the current. 
9. Ma 


ke uſe of a quick eye and nimble hand, to 

ſtrike preſently with the riſing of the fiſh, leſt he ſhould 
have time to {pew out the hook. 

Every one T delights in fly-fiſhing, ought to learn 

the way of making two ſorts of artificial flies, the 

_ ribbed with filver or gold, and the May- 


v. 

In making of the palmer- fly, you muſt arm your line 
on the inſide of the hook, and cut off ſo much of a 
mallard's feathers to make the wings. 

Then lay the outermoſt part of the feather next the 
hook, and the point of the feather towards the 
ſhank of the hook, whip it three or tour times about 
the hook with the ſame filk you armed your hook, and 
make the ſilk faſt, 

Take the hackle of the neck of a cock or capon, 
(but a plover's top is beſt) and take off one ſide of the 
feather, and then take the hackle, ſilk, or gold or filver 
thread, and make all theſe faſt at the bent of the hook, 
working them up to the wings, ſhifting your fingers 
every turn and making a ſtop, then the gold will fall 
right, which make faſt. 

Afrer this, take the hook betwixt your finger and 
thumb, in the left hand, and with a needle or pin 
the wings in two, then with the arming filk (havi 
faſtened all hitherto) whip it about as it falls acroſs 
between the wings, and with your thumb turn the 
point ot the feather towards the bent of the hook, then 
work it three or four times about the ſhank, and faſten 
it; and view the proportion tor other flies. 

If you make the grounds of hog's-wool, ſandy, 
black, or white, or bear's wool, or of a red bullock, 
work theſe grounds on a waxed filk, and arm and ſet 
on the wings as before directed. 

The body of the May-fly muſt be wrought with ſome 
of theſe grounds, which will be admirably well, when 
ribbed with black hair or ſilk. 

Others make them with ſandy hog's wool, ribbed 
with black filk, and winged with a mallard's feather, 
according to the angler's tancy. 

The oak-fly muſt be made with orange tawny, or 
orange coloured crewel, and black for the body ; and 
the brown of the mallard's feathers tor the wings. 

Lally, 
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Laſtly, there is another fly, the body of which is 
made of the ſtrain of a peacock's fcatber. 

March is the month to begin to angle with the fly, 
but if the weather prove windy or cloudy, there are 
ſeveral ſorts of palmers that are good at that time: the 
firſt is a black palmer, ribbed with filver ; the ſecond, 
a black palmer with an orange tawny body ; thirdly, a 
palmer whoſe body is all black; laſtly, there is a red 
palmer, ribbed with gold, and a red hackle mixed with 
orange crewel. 

Obſerve, that the lighteſt flies are for cloudy and 
dark weather, and the darkeſt for bright and light, and 
the reſt for indifferent ſeaſons. 

Salmon-flies ſhould be made with their wings ſtand- 
ing one behind the other, whether two or four, and of 
the gaudieſt colours that can be, for he delights in 
ſuch; and this chiefly in the wings, which muſt be 
long as well as the tail. 

ou are to note that there are twelve kinds of artifi- 
cial made flies to angle with upon the top of the 
water. Note by the way, that the fitteſt ſeaſon of uſing 
theſe, is a bluſtering windy day, when the waters are {0 
troubled that the natural fly cannot be ſeen, or reſt upon 
them. he firſt is the _ in March, the body is 
made of dun-wool, the wings of the partridge's feathers, 
The ſecond is another dun-tly, the body of black wool, 
and the wings made of the black drake's feathers, and 
of the feathers under his tail. The third js the ftone- 
fly in April, the body is made of black wool made 
yellow under the wings, and under the tail, and ſo made 
with the wings of the drake. The ſourth is the ruddy 
fly in the beginning of May, the body made of red wool 
wrapt about wich black ſilk, and the feathers are the 
wings of the drake, with the feathers of a red capon 
alſo, which hang dangling on his ſides next to the tail. 
The fifth is the yellow or greenith fly, in May likewile, 
the body made ot yellow wool, and the wings made 
of the red cock's hack le or tail. The ſixth is the black 
fly, in May alſo, the body made of black wool, and 
lapt about with the herle of a peacock's tail ; the wings 


are made of the wings of a brown capon, with his | 


blue feathers in his head. The ſeventh is the ſad yellow 
fly in June, the body is made of black wool, with a 
yellow lift on either fide, and the wings taken off the 
wings of a buzzard, bound with black braked hemp. 
The eighth is the mooriſh-fly, made with the body of 
duſkiſh wool, and the wings made of the blackiſh mail 
of the drake, The ninth is the tawny-fly, good until 
the middle of June, the body made of tawny wool, the 
wings made contrary one againſt the other, made of the 
whitiſh mail of the wild drake. The tenth is the waſp- 
fly in July, the body made of black wool, lapt 
with yellow filk, the wings made of the feathers of the 
drake or of the buzzard, The eleventhis the thell-fly, 

ood in Mid- July, the body made of greeniſh wool, 

apt about with the herle of a peacock's tail, and the 
wings made of the wings of a buzzard. The twelfth 
is the dark drake-fly, good in Auguft, the body made 
with. black woot, lapt about with black filk; his wings 
are made with the mail of zin-bag, the peacock's tea- 
ther, and grounds of ſuch wool and crewel as will 
make the graſshopper; and note, that uſually the 


about 
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bmalleſt fles are the beſt; alſo, that the light fly does 


uſually make moſt ſport in a dark day, and the darkett 
and leaſt fly in a bright or clear day: laſtly, that you 
are to repair upon any occaſion to your magazine-bag, and 
vary and make them lighter or darker according to your 
tancy or the day. 

The May-fly may be found in and about that month, 
near to the river- ſide, eſpecially againſt rain; the oak- 
| fly on the butt or body of an oak or aſh, from the be- 
ginning of May to the end of Auguft; it is a browniſh 
fly, and cafy to be found, and ftands uſually with his 
head downwards towards the root of the tree; the 
{mall black-fly, or hawthorn-fly, is to be had on any 
hawthorn-buth after the leaves are off: with theſe and 
a ſhort line, you may dape or dop, and alfo with a grafs- 
hopper behind a tree, or in any deep hole, {till making 
it to move on the top of the water as if it were alive, 
| and fill keeping yourſelf out of ſight, you will cer- 
tainly have ſport it there be trout. 

Mr. BesT fays, there are two falmon flies, which 
are the — ones, called the Dragon and the King's. 
fiſher, about two inches long, which may be made 
according to 2 but of the moſt gaudy feathers 
there are, eſpecially 2 tor they will riſe 
at any thing gaudy, and, where they are plenty, at 
trout flies. 

There ate likewiſe two moths, great killers about 
twilight in a ſerene evening, and the humble-bee a 
famous chub-killer any time of the day. They are 
dubbed in the following manner: the brown moth, 
the wings of the feather of a brown owl ; dubbed with 
light mohair, with a dark grizzle cock's hackle for the 
legs, and a red head, The white moth, dubbed with 
the white ſtrands of an oftrich's feather ; wings of the 
teather of a white pigeon's wing; a white hackle for 
the legs, and a black head. | 

The humble-bee; dubbed with black ſpaniel's fur; 
a black cock's hackle over that ; the tag of the tail to be 
ot a deep orange colour, and the wings of the teather 
of a crow's wing. | 

Paſtes for fiſhing are variouſly compounded, almoſt 
according to the angler's own fancy ; but there ſhould 
always be a little cotton wool, ſhaved lint, or fine 
flax, to keep the parts together, that it may not fall off 
the hook. White bread and honey will make a pro- 
per paſte for carp and tench : fine white bread alone, 
with a little water, will ſerve tor roach and dace ; and 
mutton ſuet, and foft new cheeſe, tor a barbel. Stron 
cheeſe, with a little butter, and coloured yellow wal 
ſaffron, will make a good winter paſte tor a chub. 


To make the Palmer and May-Fly. 


In the firſt place, lay all the materials by the fide of 
you, as follow: half a yard of fine round even filk- 
worm gut ; halt a yard of red filk, well waxed with 
Wax the ſame colour; a haok; a needle; fome 


ſtrands off an oſtrich's feather, and a fine red hackle; 
then take the hook, and hold it by the bent between the 
tore-finger and thumb of your left hand, and with the 
int and beard of the hook not under your fingers, 

| ut nearly parallel with the tops of them; — 
DIE take 
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take the filk and hold it liktwiſe about the middle of it 
with your hook, one part — along the inſicle of it 
to your left hand, the other to che right; then take that 
rt of che filk which hies towards your right hand, and, 
zolding that part towards your left tight along the 
infide of the hook, whip that to the right three or four 
times round the thank of the hook towards the right 
hand; after which take the ſilk-worm gut, and 
either of its ends along the inſide of the thank of the 
hook, till it come near the bent of it; then hold the 
hook, filk, and gut, tight between the fore-finger and 
thumb of your left band, and afterwards give that part 
of the ſilk to your right hand three or four times more 
over both hook and gut till it comes near the end of 
the ſhank,” and make a loop and faſten it tight; then 
whip it neatly again over both ſilk and gut, and hook, 
till it comes near the bent of the hook, after which 
make another loop, and faſten it again; then, if the 
ut ſhould reach turther than the bent of the hook, cut 
it off, and yur hook will be whipped on, and the parts 
of the ſilk hang from the bent ot it. 

Having proceeded fo far, wax the longeſt end of the 
filk again, and take three or four ſtrands of an oftrich's 
feather ; and holding them and the hook as in the firſt 
poſition, the feathers to the left hand, and the roots of 
them in the bent of the hook, with the filk that you 
waxed laſt, whip them three or four times round; make 
a loop, and faſten them tight: then turning the ſtrands 
to the right hand, aud twiſting them and the filk to- 

her with the tore-finger and thumb of your right- 

and, wind them round the ſhank of the hook till you 
come to the place where you firſt faſtened, then make 
a loop, and taſten them again; it the ſtrands ſhould not 
be long enough to wind as far as is neceflary round the 
ſhank, when the filk gets bare you muſt twiſt others 
on it. Having performed this, take your ſciffars, and 
cut the body of the palmer into an oval form, that is, 
ſmall at the bent and» the end of the ſhank, but full in 
the centre; do not cut too much of the dubbing off. 
Now both the ends of the filk are ſeparated, one at the 
bent, another at the end of the thank, wax them both 
again; then take the hackle, hold the ſmall end of it 
between the fore-finger and thumb of your left hand, 
and ſtroke the fibres of it with thote of your right, the 
contrary way from which they are formed ; hold your 
hook as in the firſt poſition, and place the point of the 
hackle in its bent, with that fide which grows neareſt 
the cock upwards ; and then whip it tight to the hook; 
but in faſtening it, tic as few fibres in as you can poſ- 
ſibly avoid : the hackle being faſt, take it by the great 
end, and, keeping the ſide neareſt the cock to the left 
hand, begin with your right hand to wind it up the 
ſhank upon the dubbing ; ſtopping every ſecond turn, 


and holding what you have wound tight with your left | 


fingers, whilſt with the needle you pick out the fibres 
you will unavoidably take in ; proceed in this manner 
till you come to the place where you: firſt faſtened, and 
where an end of the filk is; then clip off thoſe fibres 
of the hackle which you held between the finger and 
thumb, cloſe to the ſtem; and bold the ftem cloſe to 
the hook; after that take the filk in your right hand, 
and whip the ftem very faſt to the hook; then make a 
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loop, and faſten it tight: take your penknife, and, if 
that part of the ſtem next the ſhank of the hook is as 
long as that of the hook which is bare, pare it fine, 
wax your filk, and bind it neatly on the remaini 
bare part of the hook; then faſten the filk tight, and 
[pread ſome ſhoe-maker's wax very lightly on your laſt 
binding; after that clip off the ends of the remain 
filk, both at the ſhank and bent of the hook, and all 
tibres that ſtart or ſtand ill-conditioned, and the whole 
1s completed. This is called the palmer- fly, or plain 
hackle, and may, inſtead of the oftrich's feather above - 
mentioned, be dubbed with black ſpaniel's fur, and is an 
excellent killer. | here are three more palmers, which 
are all to be made in the ſame manner as I have laid 
down, only with different articles, which are as fol- 
low: When you make the palmer-fly, ſuit the colour 
of the filk to the hackle you dub with ; a dun hackle 
requires yellow filk ; a black hackle, ſky-blue filk ; a 
brown or red hackle, red filk ; when you make flies 
that are not palmers, dub with ſilk that reſembles the 
colour moſt predominant in the fly ; and, in making 
your flies, remember to mix bear's hair and hog's down 
with your other dubbing, becauſe they repel the water ; 
make your flies always in hot ſun-ſhiny weather, for 
your waxed filk will then draw kindly, and when you 
take the dubbing to imitate a fly always wet it, and 
then you will be perſe& in your imitation ; for, though 
the dubbing when dry may ſuit, when it is wet it may 
be quite another colour. Martern's fur is the belt 
yellow you can ule. | 

Great Palmer, or Hackle. Dubbed the fame as the 
= hackle with the ſtrands off an oftrich's feather, or a 

lack ſpaniel's fur, and warped with red peacock's 
hackle untrimmed, that 1s, leaving the whole length 
of the hackle ſtaring out (for ſometimes the fibres of the 
hackle are to be ſhortened all over, ſometimes barbed 
only a little, and ſometimes eloſe underneath)leaving the 
whole length of fibres on the top or back of the fly, 
which makes it ſwim better, and, on a whirling round 
water, kills/great fiſh, 

Golden Palmer, or Hackle. The ſame dubbing, ribbed 
with gold twiſt, anda red hackle over all. 

Silver Hackle. Madewith a black body alſo, filver twiſt 
over that, and a red hackle over all. 

The variation that is to be obſerved in making the 
gold and filver palmers, is this, that, when you whi 
the end of the hackle to the bent ot the hook, you . 
alſo do the ſame to the gold or filver twiſt, and firſt wind 
either of them on the dubbing, obſerving that they lie 
flat on it, and then faſten off; afterwards proceed with 
the hackle as directed: or you may wind the hackle on 
the dubbing firſt, and rib the body with either of the twilts 


| afterwards. 


Theſe are the ſtandard hackles in fly-fiſhing, and are 
taken any month in the year from nine to eleven in the 
morning, and from one to three in the afternoon, and 
upon any water; though you muſt have different fizes 
of them, and dubbed with different colours, that you 
may always be able to ſuit either a clear or dark water, 
or a bright or cloudy atmoſphere ; obierving that ſmall 
light-coloured flies are for clear waters and ſkies, and 


thould 


dg" larger for dark and cloudy ones, The angler 


Fs 
ſhould: always try the _patmers firſt, when he fiſhes 


in a river that he is unaccuſtomed to; even in that 
which he conſtantly uſes, without he knows what fly 
is on the water, and they ſhould not be changed till he 
docs. 

| SALMON FISHING. 

The female ſalmon is diſtinguiſhed trom the male be- 
cauſe its noſe is longer and more hooked, its ſcales not fo 
bright, and its body ſpeckled over with dark-brown 
ſpots ; its belly flatter, and its ſſeſh not ſo red; more dry, 
and leſs delicious to the taſte. You muſt fiſh for him 
as for a trout, with a worm, fly, or minnow ; a lob-worm 


is an excellent bait for him, well ſcoured in moſs, which 


makes it tough, clear, and lively, When you have 
ſtruck him, he will plunge and bounce in the water ve 

much; therefore it is neceſſary to have a ſtrong rod, 
ringed the ſame as a trolling rod, and a winch with 
a ſtrong line on it forty yards long, with which length, 
and proper playing him, you may kill the largeſt ſized 
one, He has not a conſtant reſidence like a trout, but 
removes often, and you ſhould always angle for him as 
near the ſpring head as poſſible, in the deepelt and 
- broadeſt parts of the river, near the ground, Put two 
large lob-worms on at a time, and you may fiſh without 
a float, that is, with a running line. Let one yard next to 
es hook be gimp, and your hook a proper ſized ſalmon 


The Tour. 

The trout is a fine freſh-water fiſh, ſpeckled with red 
and yellow; coming in and going out of ſeaſon with 
the buck, and ſpawning in the cold months of Oclober 
and November, whereas all other fiſhes ſpawn in the hot 
ſummer months. "There are ſeveral ſpecies of this fiſh, 
all valued very much: but the beſt are the red and yel- 
low: and of theſe the female, diſtinguiſhed by a leſs 
head and deeper body, is preferred ; by the largeneſs of 
their backs you may knows when they are in ſeaſon, 
which may ſerve as a rule for all other fiſhes. All the 
winter long they are fick, lean, and unwholeſome, and 
frequently — As the ſpring advances, deſerting the 
ſtill deep waters, they repair to the gravelly ground, 
againſt which they continue to rub, till they have got rid 
of their lice, which are a kind of worm, with large 
heads; from that time they delight to be in ſharp 
ſtreams, and ſuch as are very ſwift; where they lie in 
wait for minnows, May-flies, &c. The latter part of 
May they are in the higheſt perfection. He is uſually 
caught with a worm, minnow, or fly, cither natural or 
artificial; the different baits for him are the earth-worm, 
dung-worm, and the maggot, or gentle, but the beſt are 
the lob-worm and brandling. His haunts are, in purl> 
ing-brooks, running very ſwiltly over chalk-ſtones, 

ravel, &c. He is oftener taken in the fide of the 
; vant than in it, though the large ones are often caught 
in the deepeſt part of it. He delights to ſhelter himſelf 
behind large ſtones, or [mall banks, that hang over the 
river, and which the (tream runs againſt and creates a 
foam ; alſo in the eddies between two ſtreams; his hold 
is uſually under the roots of trees, and in hollow banks 
in the deepeſt parts of rivers. When you angle for him 
at the ground; let the link of your line, next the hook, 
be the beſt filk-worm gut you can provide; and have a 


| 


carrying 
hook, jeading your line according to the {wiltneſs of the 
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nice elaſtic rod which will enable you to ſtrike true, 
and to teel him when he bites. Angle for him with a 
running line, and begin at the upper part of theſtream, 

our line with an upright hand, and from the 


ſtream. If you bait either with one or two worms, fol- 
low the manner of baiting with them which I have laid 
down in the rules, and you will run on the ground with- 
out being entangled. 

There is a very killing method likewiſe for a large 
trout : make a pair of wings of the feather of a land- rail, 
and point out your hook with one or more caddices ; the 
hook ſhould be briſtled, that is, when you whip on your 
hook, faſten a hog's briſtle under the Au. with the end 
ſtanding out about a ſtraw's breadth at the head of the 
hook, from under the ſilk, and pointing towards the 
line, by which meam the head of the caddice will be 
kept cloſe to the wings; angle with a rod about five 
yards long, and a line about three; caſt the _ and 
caddice up the ſtream, which drives it down under the 
water towards the lower part of the hole ; then draw it 
upthe ſtream very gently, though 2 at the ſame 
time ſhaking your rod, and in a few caſts you will be ſure 
to hook him, if there is one in the hole. You may an- 
gle the ſame way with two brandlings. If you ule two 
caddices with the wings, run your hook in at the head and 
out at the neck of the firſt, and quite through the other 
from head to tail, | 

The minnow is the moſt excellent of all baits for the 
trout : when you fiſh for one, chooſe the whiteſt, and 
middle-fized ones, theſe being the belt, and you muſt 
place them on the hook in ſuch a manner, that being 
drawn againſt the ftream he may turn round, The 
beſt way of baiting with a minnow is this: put your 
hook in at his mouth, and out at his gill, drawing it 
through about three inches; then put the hook again 
into his mouth, and let the point and beard come out at 
his tail ; then tie the hook and his tail about with a fine 
white thread, and let the body of the minnow be almoſt 
ſtrait on the hook; then try if it turns well, which it 
cannot do too faſt. Angle with the point of your rod 
down the ſtream, draw the minnow up the ſtream by lit- 
tle and little, near the top of the water. When the 
trout fees the bait he will come moſt fiercely at it, but be 
careful not to ſnatch it away, which at firſt you may be 
apt to do; and never ſtrike till he has turned with the 
bait. Inthis way of angling, a ringed rod is to be always 
uled, with a winch tor your line, which ſhould have two 
or three ſwivels on it ; by which means the minnow will 


ſpin the better, 
The GRAYLING. 


The haunts of the grayling are nearly the ſame as the 
trout ; and in fiſhing tor either of them, you may catch 
both. They ſpawn the beginning of April, when they 
lie moſtly in — ſireams; in December he is in his 
prime, at which time his head and gills are blackiſh, 
and his belly dark-grey, ſtudded with black ſpots. He 
bites very freely, but js often loſt when ſtruck, his 
mouth 2 very tender. Angle for him about 
mid. water, he being much more apt to riſe than 


deſcend ; and when you angle for him alone and not 
for the trout alſo, uſe a quill float, with the bait about 
| {ix 
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fix or ſeven inches from the 
moſt excellent bait tor him in Mar, 


tail, 
The Carr. 


Patience is highly neceſſary for every one who angles 


for carp, on account of their ſagacity and cunning ; 
their haunts are in the deepeſt parts of ponds and rivers, 
and in the latter where the ſtream runs low, When 
the weather in Afril, May, June, July, and Auguſt is 
hot and fine, you cannot be too early or late at the ſport. 
He _ — the red-worm in 5 the 7 
in May, or the gralshopper in June, July, and Auguſt. 
You muſt angle for him with Tree oo and line, a 
quill float and ftrong gut at bottom; the hook in the 
medium of fize ; it being a leather-mouthed fiſh, he 
ſeldom breaks his hold, if your tackle is ſtrong, and 
you play him properly. But whenever you intend to 
fith for him particularly, and in good earneſt, over-night 
lay in a ground bait of garbage, as chicken's guts, 
blood mixed with cow-dung, or any coarſe paſte : alſo 
ale-grains and biuod incorporated with clay, and at the 
{ame time that you throw any of theſe ground-baits in, 
pn the ground to two depths (for it is beſt to angle 
or carps with two rods) one about mid- water, the other 
four or five inches above the ground. Ihe next morn- 
ing lay your lines in very cautioufly, and ſucceſs will at- 
tend you. Gentles axe very good bait for carp, alſo a 
paſte made of honey and bread, and one made with bread 
and water alone, tinctured with red-lead, A green-pea 
is alſo a very good bait. 
III. See article BEAM. 
The Pik. 

The . likes a ſtill, ſhady, unfrequented water, and 
uſually lies amongſt or near weeds ; luch as flags, bul- 
ruſhes, candocks, reeds, or in the green tog that ſome- 
times covers ſtanding waters, though he will ſometimes 
ſhoot our into the clear ſtream. He is ſometimes caught 
at the top, and inthe middle, and often, —_— in cold 
weather, at the bottom. Pikes are called jacks till they 
become twenty-four inches long. 

The bait for a pike, are a ſmall trout, the loach and 
miller's thumb, the head-end of an cel, with the ſkin 
taken off below the fins, a ſmall jack, a lob-worm, and 
in winter the fat-of bacon. And, notwithſtanding what 
others ſay againſt baiting with a perch, it is conh- 
dently ain, that pikes have .been taken with a 
ſmall perch, when neither a roach nor a bleak would 
tempt them. 

blerve that all your baits for pike muſt be as freſh 

as poſſible. Living baits you may take with you in a 

tin-kettle, changing the water often, and dead 

ones ſhould be carried in freſh bran, which will 

2 up the moiſture that otherwiſe would affect and rot 
em. 

Obſerve that, in trolling, the head of the bait-fiſh 
muſt be at the bent of the hook: whereas, in fiſting at 
the ſnap, the hook muſt come out at or near his tail. 
But the effential difference between theſe two methods 
is, that in the former the pike is always ſuffered to pouch 
or ſwallow the bait, but in the latter you are to ſtrike as 
ſoon as he has taken it. 
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nd, He takes brand-| The rod for trolling ſhould be about three yards 

lings, gilt-tails, meadow-worms, 1 &e. but the | and a half long, with a ring at the top for the line to 
c 


or April is the tag- | run through; you may fit a trolling top to your fly 
F rod, which need only be ſtronger than the common fly- 


top. 
Ta your line be of green or ſky-coloured filk, thirty 
yards in length, which will make it necetfary to uſe the 
winch, with a ſwivel at the end. 

The common trolling-hook for a living bait conſiſts 
of two large hooks, with one common ſhank, made of 
one piece of wire, of about three-quarters of an inch 
long, placed back to back, ſo that the points may not 
ſtand in a right line, but incline fo much inwards as that « 
they with the ſhank may form an angle little lefs than 
equilateral. At the top of the ſhank is a loop lett in the 
bending the wire, to make the hook double, through 
which 1s put a ſtrong twiſted braſs wire of about fix 
inches long: and to this is looped another ſuch link, 
but not {o looſe that the hook and the lower link ma 
have room to play: to the end of the hne faſten a t 
{wivel. 

Eut there is a ſort of trolling-hook different from that 
already deſcribed, and to which it is thought preferable, 
which will require another management ; this is no 
more than two ſingle hooks tied back to back with a 
ſtrong piece of gimp between the ſhanks ; in the whip- 
ping the hooks and the gimp together, make a ſmall 
oop, and take into it two links of chain of about an 
eighth of an inch diameter; and into the lower link, 
by means of a ſmall ſtaple of wire, faſten by the greater 
end, a bit of lead of a conical figure, and ſomewhat 
ſharp at the point, Theſe hooks are to be had at any 
fiſhing-tackle ſhops ready fitted up. 

This latter kind of hook is to be thus ordered, 
viz. put the lead into the mouth of the bait-fiſh, 
and few it up, the fiſh will live ſome time; and, 
though the weight of the lead will keep his head 
down, he will ſwim with near the ſame eaſe as il at 
liberty. 

But if you troll with a dead-bait, as ſome do, for a 
reaſon which the angler will be glad to know, viz. that 
a living bait makes too great a ſlaughter among the fiſh, 
do it with a hook, of which the following contains a 
deſcription. 

Let the ſhank be about fix inches long, and leaded 
from the middle as far as the bent of the hook, to which 
a piece of very ſtrong gimp muſt be faſtened by a ſtaple, 
and two links of chain ; the ſhank muſt be barbed like 
a dart, and the lead a quarter of an inch ſquare; the 
barb of the ſhank muſt ſtand hike the fluke of an anchor, 
which is placed in a contrary direction to that of the 
ſtock. Let the gimp be about a foot long, and to the 
end thereof fix'a [wivel : to bait it, thruſt the barb of 
the ſhank into the meuth of the bait-fiſh, and bring it 
out at the fide near the tail: when the barb is thus 
brought through, it cannot return, and the fiſh will lie 
perfettly Araight, a circumſtance that renders the trouble 
of tying the tail unneceflary. 

There is yet another ſort of trolling-hook, which is, 
indeed, no other than what moſt writers on this ſubjett 
have mentioned; whereas the others, here deſcribed, 
are = improvements: and this is a hook either ſingle 

or 
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or double, with a long ſhank, leaded about three inches 


up the vire with a-picce of lead about a quarter of an 


U 


tion, the nearer ut reſembles a living fiſh. 


inch ſquare at the greater or lower end; hx to the ſhank 
an armed wire about eight inches long: to. bait this 
hook thruſt your wire into the mouth of the fiſh, quite 
through his belly, and out at his tail, placing the wire ſo 
as that rhe point of the hook may be even with the belly 
of the bt fiſh, and then tie the tail of the fiſh with ſtrong 


thread to the wire; forme taſtcn it with a needle and thread, | 


which 1s a neat way. 

Huth with the troll aud at the ſnap, cut away one ol 
the fins of the bait-fiſh cloſe at the gills, and another be- 
hind the vent on the contrary fide, which will make it 
play the beiter. ; 

The bait being thus fixed, is to be thrown in, and 
kept in conſtant motion in the water, ſometimes ſuffered 
to ſink, then gradually raifed ; now drawn with the 
ilream, and then againſt it, ſo as to counterfeit the mo- 
tion of a ſmall fiſh in ſwimming, Tf a pike 1s near, he 
miſtakes the bait for a living fiſh, ſeizes it with prodigious 
greedineſs, goes off with it to his hold, and in about ten 
minutes pouches it. When he has thus ſwallowed the 
bait vou will ſee the line move, which is the fignal for 
firiking him; do this with two ſtrorg jerks, and then 
play him. | 

The other way of taking them, that is, with the ſnap, 
is thus ; 


Let the rod be twelve feet long. very ſtrong an! taper, 


with a ſtrong loop at top to faſten your line to; your line 
muſt be about a tout ſhorter than the rod, and much 


ronger than the trolling hne. 


And here it may not be improperly obſerved, that 
there are two ways of ſnapping, viz, with the live and 
with the dead ſnap. 

For the live ſnap there is no kind of hook ſo proper 
as the double-fjring hook. To bait it, nothing more 
is neceflary than to hang the bait-fiſh faſt by the back- 
fin to the e. where he will live a long 
time. 

Ot hooks for the dead-ſnap there are many kinds. 
The plate is a repreſentation of one, which, atter 
repeated trials, has been found to excel all others 
hitherto known; the deſcription and uſe ot it is as 
tollows, viz. Whip two hooks, of about three-exghths 
of an inch in the bent, to a piece of gimp in the manner 
directed for the trolling-hook. Then take a picce of 
lead of the ſame ſize and figure as direQed for the trol- 
ling-hook abave-mentioned, and drill a hole through it 
from end to end; to bait it, take a long needle, or wire; 
enter it in at the fide, about halt an inch above the tail, 
and with it pals the gimp between the ribs and ſkin of 
the fiſh, bring it out at its mouth; then put the lead over 
the gimp, draw it down into the fiſh's throat and preis his 
mouth cloſe, and then, having a {wivel to your line, hang 
on the gimp. 

In throwing the bait obſerve the rules 


pron for trol- 
ling ; but remember, that, the more you 


cep it in mo- 

When you have a bite, ſtrike immediately the con- 
trary way to that which the head ot the pike lies, or to 
which he goes with the bait ; it you cannot find which 
way lus bead hes, finke upright wth two ſmart jerks, 
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retiring backwards as faſt as you can, till you have 
bronght him to a landing place, and then do as betore 
diretied. 

As the pike ſpawns in March, and before that month 
rivers are ſeldom in order for fiſhing, it will hardly be 
worth while to begin trolling till April,; aiter that, the 
weeds will be apt to be troubleſome, But the prime 
month in the year tor trolling is Oeber, when the pikes 
are fattened by their ſummer's feed, the weeds a:c rottgd, 
and by the falling of the waters the harbours ot tie ns! 
arc eaſily found. ä 

Chooſe to troll in clear, and not muddy, water, 
and in windy weather, if the wind be not caſterly. 

Some uſe in trolling and ſnapping two or more {wivels 


to their line, by means whereof the twiſting of the line 


is prevented, the bait plays more Ircely, and, though 
dead, is made to,appear as if alive; which, in rivers, is 
doubtleſs an exceilent way: but thoſe who can like to 
fiſh in ponds or {lill waters, will find very little occaſion 
for more than one. 

Ihe pike is alſo to be caught with a minnow, for which 
method take the following direttions : | 

Get a fingle hook, flender, and long in the ſhank ; 
let it reſemble the ſhape of a thepherd's crook ; put lead 
upon it, as thick near the bent as will go into the min- 
now's mouth ; place the point of the hook direttly up 
the face of the fiſh; let the rod be as long as you can 
handſomely manage, with a line of the ſame length, 
caſt up and down, and manage it as when you troll with 
any other bait : 1t when the pike has taken your bait, 
he runs to the end of the line betore he hath gorged 
it, do not ſtrike, but hold ſtill only, and he will 
return back and ſwallow it; but, if you uſe that bait 
with a troll, I rather prefer it before any bait that 1 
know. 
In landing a pike great caution is neceſſary, for his 
bite is eſteemed venomous : the beſt and ſafeſt hold ou 
can take of him is by the head, in doing which, place 
your thumb and finger in his eyes. 

If you go any great diffance from home, you will 
find it neceſlary to carry with you many more things 
than are hexe enumerated, moſt of which may be very 
well contained in a wicker pannier of about twelve iuches 
wide, and eight high, and put into a hawking bag. The 
following is a liſt of the moſt material ingredients : a rod 
with a ſpare top, lines coiled up, and neatly laid round 
in flat boxes ; 8 links, fingle hairs, waxed thread, 
and ſilk; plummets of various ſizes, floats of all kinds, 
and ſpare caps: worm- bags and a gentle-box, hooks of 
all ſizes, ſome whipped to ſingle baits ; ſhot, ſhoe- 
maker's wax, in a very ſmall gallipot covered with a 
bit of leather ; a clearing ring, tied to about fix yards of 
ſtrong cord, the uſe of this is to diſengage your hook 
when it has caught a weed, &c. in which caſe take off 
the butt of your rod and flip the ring over the remaining 
joints, *and, holding it by the cord, Tet it geatly fall; a 
13 net, the hoop whereof muſt be of iron, and 
made with joints to fold, and a focket to hold a ſtaff, 
Take with you alſo ſuch baits as you intend to uſe. 
That you may 1 your fiſh alive, be provided with a 


{mall nhoop- net to draw cloſe to the top, and never be 
without a ſharp knife and a pair of ſcitſars; and it you 
mean 
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mean to uſe the artificial fly, have always your fly- hook | 
with you. 

An, for the more convenient keeping and carriage 
of lines, links, fingle hairs -&c. take a piece of parch- 
ment or vellum, — inches by ten; on the longer 
ij des ſet off four inches, and then fold it croſs-ways, fo 
as to leave a flip of» two inches, or thereabout ; then 
take eight or ten pieces of parchment, of ſeven inches 


by four, put them into the parchment or vellum, to |' 


folded, and ſew up the ends; then cut the flap round- 
ing, and fold it down like a pocket-book ; laſtly, you 
may, if you pleaſe, bind the ends and round the flap 
with red tape. 

And having ſeveral of theſe caſes, you may fill them 
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Uxbridge ; the News River, near Londin; the Wand, 
which runs through Ca-ſpalton, in Surry, and in moſt 
other rivers. 1 am aſſured reſpecting the ſtraw- worm, 
that it produces many and various flies, namely, that 
which is called about Lenden the withy-flv, aſh-coloured 
duns of leveral ihapes aud dimenſions, as allo light and 
browns ; all of them affarding great diverſion in northern 
ſtreams. 

To preſerve caddice, — — caterpillars, oak - 
worms, or natural flies, the following is an excellent 
method : cut a round bough of fine green-barked withy, 
about the thickneſs of one's arm, and, taking off the 
bark about a foot in length, turn both ends together, 
into the form of a hoop, and faſten them with a pack- 


with lines, &c. proper for every kind of fiſhing; always 
remembering to put into each of them a gorger, or [mall 

iece of cane, of five inches long, and a quarter of an 
inch wide, with a notch at each end; with this, when a 
fiſh has gorged your hook, you may, by putting it down 
his throat till you feel the hook, and holding the line 
tight while you prets it down, eafily diſengage it. 

And if you ſhould chance to break your top, or any 
other part of your rod, take the following directions 
for mending it: Cut the two broken ends with a long 
ſlope, ſo that they may fit neatly together; then ſpread 
ſome wax very: thin on each ſlope, and, with waxed- 
thread, or filk, according as the fre of the broken part 
requires, bind them very neatly together: to faſten off, 
lay the fore-finger of your left hand over the binding, 
and with your right, make faur turns of the thread over 
it: then paſs the end of your thread between the under- 
ſide of your finger and rod, and draw your finger 
away; laſtly, with the fore finger and thumb of your 
right hand, take hold of the firſt of the turns, and, 
gathering as much of it as you can, bind on till the 
three remaining turns are wound off, and then take 

hold of the end, which you had before put through, and 
then draw cloſe, 

For whipping on a hook take the following directions; 
place the hook between the fore-finger and thumb of 
your left hand, and, with your right, give the waxed- 
filk three or tour turns round the ſhank of the hook : 
then lay the end of the hair on the inſide of the thank, 
and, with your right hand whip down; when you are 
about four turns off the bent of the hook, take the ſhank 
between the tore-finger and thumb of your hand, and 
place the end of the filk clote by it, holding them both 
tight, and leaving the end w hang down, then draw the 
other part of the filk into a large loop, and, with your 
right hand turning backwards, continue the whipping 
for four turns, aud draw the end of the filk, which has 
hung down under the root of your left thumb, cloſe, and 
twin 1t off, | 

To tie a water: knot, lay the end of one of your hairs 
about five inches or leſs over that of the other, and 
through the loop, which you would make to tie them in 
a common way, paſs the long and the ſhort end of the 
hairs, which will lie to the right of the loop, twice, and 


wetting the knot with your tongue draw it tight, and 


clip off the looſe hair. 


Ine ſtraw- worm or ruffcoat, I believe, is the moſt 


needle and thread; then ſtop up the bottom with a 
bung cork: into this put your baits, tie it over with a 
| colewort-leaf, and, with a red-hot wire bore the bark 
tull of holes, and lay it in the graſs every night; in this 
manner caddice may be kept Gf they turn to flies, To 
graſshoppers you may put grals. 

But that I may not convey a wrong idea; I confider 
the ruffcoat to be a ſpecies of the caddice incloſed in a 
huſk about an inch long, ſurrounded by bits ot ſtone, 
flints, gravel, &c. nearly equal in their fize, and moſt 
curiouſly compatted together. This fly is called 
in the north, large light-brown; in [reland and ſome 
other places it has the name of the flame-colour 
brown; and in moſt parts of Englund, the foetid 
light-brown. | 

For your float, in flow ſtreams, a neat round gooſe. - 
quill is proper; but for deep or rapid rivers, or in an 
eddy, the cork, ſhaped like a pear, is indiſputably the 
| beſt; which ſhould not in general exceed the ſize of a 
nutmeg. Let not the quill which you put through it be 
more than half an inch above and below the cork ; and 
this float, though ſome prefer a ſwan's-quill, has great 
| advantage over a bare-quil! z for the quill being defended 
from.the water by the cork, does not ſoften, and the 
cork enables vou to lead your line ſo heavily, as that the 
hook ſinks almoſt as ſoon as you put it into the Mater; 
whereas, when you lead but lightly, it does not get to 
the bottom till it is near the end of your ſwim. In 
leading your line, be careful to balance them fo nicely, 
that the leaſt touch will fink them; fome uſe for this 
| purpoſe lead in the ſhape of a barley-corn, but, in my 
opinion there is nothing better to lead with than thor, 
which you ſhould always be provided with, ready 
cleſt; remembering, that, when you fiſh fine, it is better 
to have on your line a number of ſmall than a few large 
thot. 

By whipping the end of the quill round the 
plug with fine fiik, well waxed, it not only pre- 
| vents the water from getting in, but greatly preſerves 
it. 
In fiſhing with a float. your line muſt be about a ſoot 
ſhorter than your rod; for, if it 1s longer, you cannot ſo 
| well command your hook when you come to diſengage 
the fiſh. L 

Perch and chub arc caught with a float, and alſo gud- 
geons, and ſometimes barbel and grayling. 

For carp and tench, which are ſeldom caught but in 


common of any, It is found in the river Culne, near | ponds, ule a very {mall gooſe oreduck-quill float; and 
p tor 


22 


11s 


for ground bait, throw in every now and then a bit of 
chewed bread. . 

Some may chuſe to make their own lines; in which 
caſe, if they prefer thoſe twiſted with the fingers, they 
need only obſerve the rules given by the article for 


that purpoſe, 

When you uſe the fly, you will find it neceſſary to 
continue your line to a greater degree of fineneſs, in 
order to make which, reter to the aricle ANGLING- 


LINE. 
The PENN. 

This fiſh is bow-backed, like a hog, and armed 
with {iff griftles, and his ſides with dry thick ſcales, 
He is a very bold biter, which appears by his daring to 
venture upon one of his own kind. with more courage 
than even the ravenous luce. He ſeldom grows above 


— 
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Alſo at cad, lob, flag, and marſh, worms, gentles, and 
ſoft-boiled brcad-grain, : 
The FLOUNDER. 
You may fiſh all day for the flounder, either in ſwift 
ſtreams or in the ſtill deep ; but beſt in the ſheam, in 


the months of April, May, Zune, and Zuly. Your line 
muſt be a ſingle-haired one, with a ſmall float. Let 
your bait touch the ground, which may be any ſort of 
{mall worms, waſps, or gentles. He being a fiſh but 
ſeldom taken with rod and line, to enlarge ou the ſubjett 
would be totally unneceſſary. 

The Cu. 

This fiſh is ſpoken of under the article CHuB, As 

is alſo the BarBEL. 

The ROACH 


Is by no means a delicate fiſh; the river ones are 


two feet long, ſpawns once a year, either in February or much better than thoſe bred in ponds. They ſpawn in 
March, and bites beſt in the latter end of the ſpring. | May, and will bite all day long, if the weather is not 
His haunts are chiefly in the ſtreams not very deep, in in either of the extremes, on the top of the water. 


hollow banks, a gravelly bottom, and at the turning of 
an eddy. If the weather is cool and cloudy, and the 


| Their haunts are chiefly in 2 


4 


or gravelly deep 


waters, delighting to be in the ſhade. In April the 


water a little rufled, he will bite all day long, eſpeci- baits are cads and worms; in ſummer white ſnails or 
ally from eight till ten in the morning, and from three | flies; in autumn a paſte made of fine white-bread, 


till fix in the evening. 
them in a hole, they may all be caught at one ſtanding ; 
they are not like the ſolitary pike, but love to accom- 


If there are thirty or forty of | moulded in your hands with water, and a little cotton 


| added to it, to keep it from waſhing off the hook; in 


winter gentles are the beſt bait for him. You ſhould 


pany one another, aud ſwim in ſhoals, as all fiſhes | fiſh with a line made of lingle hairs, a quill-float, and 


"which have ſcales are obſerved to do, His baits are 
minnows, "little trogs, or brandlings, if well ſcoured ; 
when he bites give him time eaough, and you can 
hardly give him too much, for he is not a leather- 


mouthed fiſh ; unleſs you do, he will often break his 
hold. Angle for him, it you bait with a brandling, 


with an indifferent ſtrong line, and gut at bottom, and 
about five inches from the ground. But if you rove 
for him, with a minnow or frog, (which is a very plea- 
ſant way,) then your line ſhould be ſtrong, and the 
hook armed with gimp, and the bait ſwimming at mid- 
water, ſuſpended by a cork float. I, for my own part, 
always uſe a trol}, that in caſe a pike ſhould take it, I 
may be prepared for him. Keep your minnows in a 
tin kettle, and, when you bait with one, ſtick the hook 
through his upper lip, or back fin. If you uſe the 
trog, ſtick ir through the ſkin of his hind-leg. Theſe 
directions being carefully attended to, will inſure the 


angler ſucceſs. 
The Tren. 


This is a delicious freſh- water fiſh, has ſmall ſcales, 
yet very large and ſmooth fins, a red circle about the 
eyes, and a little barb hanging at each corner of his 
mouth. His haunts are chiefly in ponds amongſt 
weeds ; he thrives very ill in clear waters, and covets 
to feed in foul ones; yet his fleſh is nouriſhing and 
pleaſant. They ſpawn the beginning of 7h: the 

roper time to angle for them is early and late in the 
months of Mey and June, the latter end of July, and in 
Auguft. You muſt uſe a ſttong line with a gut at 
bottom; a ſmall quill-float ; the depth about two feet. 
He bites beſt at red worms, if you Fo them firſt in tar, 
at all ſorts of paſtes made up with ftrong-ſcented oils, 
and at one made with the inſide of a roll and honey. 


the lead about a foot from the hook; and, when you 
| angle for roach, always caſt in the ground-baif, made 
ok bran, clay, and bread, incorporated together : and, 
when you angle with tender baits, ſtrike at the leaſt 
nibble that is apparent. Sprouted malt, the youn 

brood of walps, os dipt in blood, and the dried bl 
of ſheep, are noſtrums in this kind of angling. 
| The Dacs, DAR E, and EELS, 

Are obſerved under their reſpective titles. 

* The GuDcGtox. 

The gudgeon affords the angler an amazing deal of 
diverſion ; being one that bites very free, and when 
ſtruck is never loſt; becauſe he is a leather-mouthed fiſh. 
They ſpawn three or four tunes in the ſummer, and 
their feeding is like the barbel's, in the ſtreams, and on 
gravel ; ſlighting all manner of flies. Their baits are, 
—_— * gentles, and cads, but the ſmall red-· worm 
is beſt, hen you angle for them, be provided with a 
gudgeon-rake, with which rake the ground every ten 
minutes; which 'gathers them together. A ſingle- 
haired line is beſt with a quill or cork float, according 
to the ir of the ſtream, and your bait on the 
5 du may angle for him with a running line, 

y hand, without a float. | 
The PoPs; or RUFF, 

This fiſh is ſmall, and rarely grows bigger than a 
gudgeon ; in ſhape very like the perch, but is better 
ft His haunts are in the deepeſt running parts of a 
provelly river, the exact bottom whereot, having found 
by plumbing, bait your hooks with {mall red-worms, 
or brandlings; for you may angle with two or three, 
and have excellent ſport. He bites very greedily, and 
as they ſwim in ſhoals, you may carch twenty, or 
thirty, at one ſtanding, in acool gloomy day, Always 

| bait 


— 
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bait the ground with earth, and uſe the ſame tackle as 


tor the gudgeon. 
The Mixxow,-or Pixx, 

Is generally found in March or April, and remains 
till the cold weather compels it to retire to its winter. 
quarters, He is of a gent or wavy {ky-colour, his 
belly very white, his back blackiſh, aud 1s a moſt ex- 
cellent bait for any of the fiſh of prey: namely, the 
pike, trout, perch, &c. His baits are ſtall red worms, 
waſps, cads, &c. 
The Loacn, or Loch,. 

Is found in clear ſwift brooks, and rivulets, and his 
food is gravel. He is bearded like the barbel, and 
freckled with black and white ſpots. You may take 
him with a ſmall red-worm at ground; he delights to 
be near the gravel, therefore is hardly ever ſeen ou the 
top of the water. 

De BulL-HEeAD, or MiLLEr's-Tyums. 

This fiſh, on account of its uglinels, is in ſome places 
called the freſh-water devil; he has a broad head, and 
a large mouth, no teeth, but his lips are like a file, 
with which he nibbles at the bait. "They ſpawn in 
April, and are full of ſpawn molt of the ſummer; are 
cijefly in holes, or among ſtones in clear water; but, 
in winter, they lie in mud like the cel. The worlt of 
anglers may take this fiſh ; for, if you look about the 
water in a hot day, you may ſee him ſunning himſelf on 
a ſtone ; put your hook upon it, baited with a ſmall red 
worm, and he will take it directly. The taſte of this 
filh is good. X 
The STICKLEBACK, SHARPLING, or BANSTICKLE, 

Is a ſmall prickly fiſh, and not worth the angler's 
notice, in regard to himſelf, but that he is an excellent 
bait for the trout, who will take it ſooner than the 
minnow. His pricks muſt be broken off, and baited 
according to the directions given for baiting the min- 
now, under the deſcription of the trout. 

The GUINNIAD. 

The guinniad, according to CAMDEN, and others, 
is ads to Pemble-mere, in Cheſhire. ** The river 
Dee, (ſays this author,) which runs by 7 * ſprings in 
Merimnethſhire, and, as it runs towards Cheſler, it paſſes 
through the faid Pemble-mere, which is a large water, 
and it is obſerved that, though the river Dee abounds 
with ſalmon, and Pemble-mere with guinniad, yet there 
are never any ſalmons caught in the mere, nor any 
guinniad in the river.” 

The Reb Crank, cr Welch TorGOCH. 

The red charr is a fiſh whoſe make is longer and 
more ſlender than that of a trout, for one of about 
eight inches long was no more than an inch and a halt 
bruad. The belly, about the breadih of halt an inch, 
is painted with red, in ſome of a more hvely, in others 
of a paler, colour, and in ſome, eſpec ally the female, 
it is quite white. The ſcales are ſmall, aud the lateral 
lines ſtraight. The mouth is wide, the jaws pretty 
equal, except the lower, which is a_liule ſharper, and 
more protuberant than the upper. The lower part of 
the fins are of a vermilion dye. The gills are quad- 
ruple, and it has tecth both in the jaws and on the 
tongue; in the upper | ah there is a double row of them. 
The ſwimming-bladder is like that of a trout; the 


* end ſeven miles om Brel, waſhing in that ſpace 
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liver is not divided into lobes ; the gall-bladder is 
large; the heart triangular ; the ſpleen ſmall and black- 
iſh ; and the eggs of the {pawn large and round. The 
fleſh more ſoft and tender than that of a trout, and when 
boiled can ſcarcely be allowed to be red. It is in the 
higheſt eſteem where known, and in /Fates 18 accounted 
the chief diſh at the tables of people of faſhion, 
The Guitt, cr Gr CHarR, 

Is proportionably broader than the trout, and the 
belly is more prominent; but its length, when greateſt 
never excecds twelve inches : the ſcales are ſmall, the 
colour of the back more lively than that of a trout,; 
and is beautihed with black ſpors : the belly and fides; 
beneath the lateral line, are of a bright ſilver colour ; 
the ſkull is tranſparent, and the (nout bluciſh : it has 
teeth in the lower jaw, on the palate, and the tongue ; 
the ſwimming bladder 1s extended the whole length of 
the back, and the gall-bladder is large. The fleth of 
the gilt charr is red, and is counted fo very delicious 
among the Italians, that they lay it excels all other 
pond and ſea fiſh whatever; and they eſteem the na- 
ture of it ſo wholeſome, that they allow fick perſons . 
to cat it. 


Principal Rivers for Fiſhing. 


The principal rivers in England are the Thames, 
Severn, 1 rent, Tinr, Tweed, Medway, Tres, Dove, tf, 
Tame, Willey, Avan, Lea, T revel, Nen, Welland, Darwent, 
Calder, Wharf, Nid, Din, Swale, Hull, Oufe, and Arr. 
The rivers in ales are reckoned above two hundred, 
the principal of which are the Dez, Fe, Conway, Tivy, 
Chedlayday, Cluid, Ct, Tay Taff, and Day. Several 
rivers in England ran under ground, and then riſe again, 
as a branch of the Medway in Kent; the Mule in 
Surrey; Hans in Stiffordſhire ; the little rivers Allen in 
Denbighſbire, and Deverit in Wiltſhirt : the river Recall 
hides itſelf under ground, near Elmfley, in the North- 
riding of Yorkſhire: at Aſhwell in Bedfordſhire, riſe fo 
many ſources of ſprings that they ſoon drive a mill; 
at Chelder, near Axbridge, in Somer/ ſhire, is a ſpring that 
drives twelve mills in a quarter of a mile, In the 
midſt of the river Nen, ſouth of Petcrbaronugh, in Notth« 
amptonſhire, is a deep gulph called Medeſwell,” ſo cold, 
that in ſummer no {wimmer is able to endure it, yet it 
is not frozen in the winter, But of theſe enough, 

The fix principal rivers are as follow :— 

1. The Thames, compuunded of two rivers, Tame 
and ii. "The Tame tiles in Buck;, beyond Tame in 
Oxfordſhire, and the G in Cotfrooid-hills, near Cironeefler, 
n Gluceſterſhre. | hey meet together about Dorcheſter 
in Oxfordſorie, and thence run united beewixt that 
county and Bucks, and between Buckmghamfhire, Mid- 
dicjex, and Effex, on the one fide, and Surrey and Kent 
on the other, wedding itfelf to the Kentiſh A du in 
the very jaws of the ocean. I his river is ſaid to feet 
the violence and benefit of the ſea more than any other 
river in Europe, cbbing and flowing twice a diy more 
than ſixty miles, 

2. The ſecond river of note is the Severn, which has 
its beginning in Punimman-bill in Minigames yſhire, and 


the 
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angle in the Thames. 
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the walls of Shrewſbury, M orreſter, Glouceſter, and divers 
other places and palaces of note. It receives greater 
rivers, and is farther navigable than the Thames, but 
does not equal it for the quantity and variety of fiſh, 
The Trent (ſo called on account of the thirty 
different kinds of hſh which are to be found in it, or 
becauſe it receives thirty ſmall rivers) has its fountain 
in Staffordſhire, and, gliding through the counties of 
Nettingham, Lincoln, 22 and York, augments the 
turbulent current of the Humber, the moſt violent 
ſtream of all the ifle. The Humber is not a diſtin 
river, becauſe, it has not a Ipring head of its own, but 
is rather the mouth or a/tuarium of divers rivers meet- 
ing together; among which, beſides the Trent, are the 
Darwent and Onfe. 

4. The Medway, a Kentifh river, riſes near Tunbridee, 
paſſes by Maid/tone, runs by Rocheſter, and diſcharke: 
atſelf into the mouth of the Thames, by Sheerneſs; a 
river chiefly remarkable for the dock at Chatham, where 
{hips of the firſt rate are built and repaired for the uſe 
ol the -Engl/h navy. 

5. The Twerd, the north-eaſt boundary of England, 
on whoſe banks is ſeated the ſtrong and almoſt impreg- 
nable town of Berwick. 

6. The Tine, famous for Newca/tle and its inexhauſti- 
ble coal-pits. 

But to return to the Thames, of which, and the rivers 
that fall into it, I ſhall treat ſomewhat particularly, as 
they are more the ſeat for the diverſion of angling than 
any others. The higher an angler goes up the 7 hames, 
it within about four miles, the more ſport and the 

reater variety of fiſh he will meet with ; but, as few 
3 go fo lar from home, I ſhall mention the 
+ py for Thames angling from Landau. h idge to 
Chelſea. 5 

But before I proceed any farther on this ſubjeR, it 
will be neceſſary to lay down {ome rules, which the, 
angler muſt attend to. | 

[t the air is cold and raw, the wind high, the water 
rough, or if the weather 1s wet, it 1s totally uſeleſs to 
hut when the ſky is ſerene, the 
air temperate, and the water {mooth, ſucceſs will attend 
on. 

The proper hours tor angling are from the time that 
the tide is halt ebbed to within two hours of high- 
water, provided the land floods do not come down. 
Always piteh your bogt under the wind; that is, if 
the wind be in the ſouth, then keep on the Surrey ſhore; 
it north, on the I. en fide. 

The belt places for pitching a boat to angle in the 
Thames, are about one hundred and fifty yards from 
York-flairs; the Saviy, Somerfet-houſe, Dirſet fairs, 
Blackfriars-flairs; the Dung-wharf near I ater-lane, 
Trig un, aud Hex. lain. On the Surrey ſide, Falcen- 
fails, Barge-bniſes ; Cuper's vulgo Cupid's-ftairs ; the 

Hindmill, and Lambeth. 

When you go to angle at Chelſea, on a calm fair day, 
the wind being in a right corner, pitch your boat almoſt 
oppoſite to the church, and angle in fix or ſeven feet 
water, where, as well as at Batterſea-bridge, you will 
meet with pleaty of ruach and dace. 
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Maertilake Deeps is the next place where roach princi- 
pally reſort, when the weeds are rotten; and here are 
good carp very often taken. | 

From the ſides of the Airs, oppoſite to Brentford, 
Herbarth, and Twickenham, there is very good angling 
or roach, dace, gudgeons, and perch; very often you 
will meet with trout and carp, 

Teddingtin Banks are remarkable for good gudgeons, 
roach, &c, 

King /ton-wick and 
roach, and dace. 

At Hampton and Sudbury there is good angling for 
barbel, roach, dace, chub, gudgeons, and (keggers : and 
from the 4 for trout and perch. 

Waltin Deeps and Sheppertin Pool abound with large 
barbel and dace. 

At and about Mindſer is a vaſt variety of all ſorts of 
fiſh; but, if a man be found angling in another's 
water (without leave) he is fined very high by the 
court of that town, it he only catches a ſingle gud- 
geon, &c. 

Ot the rivers that empty themſelves into the Thames, 
and of others which are not far from it, I ſhall begin 
with thoſe on the north fide, 

1. Lord. river, the upper part of which aboumds with 
roach, dace, and ſome perch ; but, between I%d and 
the Thames, eſpecially about three miles from the town, 
there 1s pike. 

2. Ws 
and dace, 

3- Stratford-rrver affords the angler good diverſion for 
roach, dace, chub, perch, &c. 

4. Bau- rider has the ſame filh in it as the Stratford- 
river. | 

5. Hackney-river, having plenty of large barbel, 
chub, roach, dace, gudgeon, eels, and lampreys. In 
this river the barbels, cels, and gudgcons, are very fine. 

6. Waltham-river, beſides Jaige barbel, chub, roach, 
dace, gudgeon, and cels,'has good ſtore of tine pike, 
and ſome carp. 

7. The Naw-river is pretty well ſtored with chub, 
roach, dace, gudgeon, and eels, 

8. Brend ruer, a good one formerly, but now 
much z2bule:i by poachers; but the angler may meet 
with ſome chub, roach, dace, and perch. 

9. Hounflmnw-river, well ſtored with roach, dace, 
perch, pike, and gudgeon. 

The powder-mill-tail, near Hounſlow, is a very good 
place for angling. | 

10. Cane nder, abounding with chub, roach, dace, 
perch, trout, and pike, IJ? 

11, Uxbridge-river, excellent for large ecls and fat 
trouts : but, as the water is rented, not only leave muſt 
be obtained to angle in it, but you muſt pay ſo moch 
per pound for what you kill, Denham, near Uxbridge, 


King flon are famous for bar bel, 


ford. river, ſtored with perch, chub, roach, 


is a very famous place. 


Having now done with the north fide, 1 proeced to 
the ſouth of the 7 hames. 

I. Deptford-riv-r, now very much decayed, and has 
but 'a few fiſh in it, as roach, dace, and flounders : 


though by chance you may meet with a trout, 
| ; 2. Lewiſham- 
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2. Leu iſbam river, in which are ſome good trouts, | and rancid butter, and it will allure ſiſi of all Kinds to 


large roach, chub, gudgeon, perch, and dace. 

3. Waniſwinth-riwer, well ſtored with gudgeons, dace, 
flounders, perch, pike, and fome carp and trouts: very 
large filver eels are often taken there. 

4. Mitcham-river, its principal filhes are trouts. 

5. Martin-river, for trouts alſo. 

b. Curfhalt;n-river, abounding with trouts and other 
whue fiches. 

7. Moulſey river, yielding perch, jack, roach, dace, 
club, gudgeons, cels, flounders, barbels, and trouts. 

8, Ejber-river, good for jacks, perch, chul,, roach, 
dace, gudgeons, LIT flounders, barbels, and trouts. 

9. Cobham-river, ſtored with plenty of good trout, 
fat and large, as allo dace, perch, chub, jacks, and 
gudgeons. | 

10. Tcybridge-river, affording good diverſion for 
carp, ſome of which weigh eight or nine pounds; alſo 
jack, roach, dace, flounders, popes, large bleak, barbel, 
aud gilgeons, 

11. Gel- rider, wherein are very large pikes, jack, 
and tench ; perch, of cighteen inches long; good carp, 
large flounders, bream, roach, dace, gudgeons, popes, 
large chub, and eels, 

The follwimng are the m'/t approved methads of making 
comtiounds ts ullure fiſh, / that they may be tuken with 
46966 

Mix the juice of houſelcek with nettles and cinque- 
foil chopped ſmall; rub your hands therewith, and 
diſtribute it in quantities in the water; put your hand 
into the water, and the hſhes will ſuffer themſelves to 
be taken with eale. . 

Fiſh may be drawn into any place or part of a river, 
by throwing in the following compoſition ;—Take 
goat's, bullock's, and ſheep's blood, which is found 
curdled among the entrails in the body of the animal 
freſh killed; pound well with theſe, thyme, marjoram, 
origan, flour, garhc, wine-lye, and ſuet, and ler the 
whole be made into pills; theſe mult be ſcattered into 
the pond — where the fiſh are wiſhed to 
come. 

Pound nettles with joubarbe, and a ſmall quantſty of 
quintefoluum graſs; to theſe add wheat boiled in mar- 
joram, and thyme water; pound the whole together, 
and drop it into the net, | 

Take heart-wort and flack-lime, make them into a 
paſte, which throw into ſtanding water; this will fix 
them, and cauſe them to be taken at pleaſure. 

Make a paiie of cocolus indicus, cummin, old cheeſe, 
wine-lye, and wheat-flour ; throw ſmall pieces of it 
into clear and undiſturbed parts of the pond or river, 
and every fiſh that {wallows one of theſe pills will be- 
come ſo intoxicated as to {wim upon the ſurface of the 
water, and ſutſer itſelf to be taken, This intoxication 
will go off in a thort time, therefore thoſe who uſe this 
method muſt take them quickly. 

Take filher's berries, pound them in a mortar, and 
with water make them into a palte ; throw pills of this 
into the water, and it will have the ſame etfett as the 
former. 

Pound together marjoram, marigolds, wheat flour, 


the net. 

Take gum ivy and put a good deal of it into a box 
made of oak, and chate and, rub the infide of it with 
this gum. When you angle put three or four worms 
into it, but they muſt not remain there long : tor if 
they do it will kill them; then take them out, and ſiſh 
with them, putting more in their places, as you want 
them, out of your worm bag. Gum ivy is a tear whieh 
drops from the body of large ivy trees, being wounded, 
and is of a yellowith red colour, of a ftrong ſcent, and 
ſharp taſte ; that which is fold in the ſhops is counter- 
leit, and good tor nothing. L herefore, to get gum ivy, 
about Michaclmas, or in the ſpring, drive leveral great 
nails into large ivy flalks, wriggle the fume till they 
become very looſe, and let them remain, and the gum 


vill iſſue thereout. Alſo ſlit feveral great ivy ſtalks at 


the times above-mentioned, and vint them once 2 
month and gather the gum which flows trom the 
wounded part, This will very much improve the 
angler's ſucceſs, 

Lake afla-foetida three drachms, camphor one ditto, 
Venice turpentine one ditto, pound the whole together 
in a mortar, with ſome drops of the chemical oil of 
lavender, or ſpike. When you angle anoint eight 
inches of your line with it, next your hook, and it is 
excellent tor a trout in muddy water, and for gudgeons 
in clear. 

Difſolve gum ivy in oil of ſpike, and anoint your 
bait for a pike with it, and he will take it the ſooner. 

Take cat's fat, heron's tat, and the beſt afſa-lortida, 


of each two drachms, Mummy fincly powdered ditto, 


cummin ſeed finely powdered two ſeruples, and cam- 
phor, galbanum, and Venice turpentine of each one 
drachm, and civet two grains. Make them, ſecundum 
artem, into a thinniſh ointment, with the chemical oils 
of lavender, anniſced, and chamomile, and keep i in a 
narrow mouthed and well glazed galliput, clole covered 
with a bladder and leather, and ut will keep two years, 
When you want to ule it, put ſome into a {mall taper 
pewter box, and anvint your line with it, about eight 
or nine inches, from the hook, and when it is walhed 
off repeat the unction. 

Take freſh horle dung, and put it into a bag, or net, 
throw it into the water, and the fiſh will gather 
about it, 

Take qu'ek filver, which put into a thick glaſs 

hial, faſten it to a packthread, and let it down to the 
ottom of the water in the night, eipecially when the 
moon ſhines, and you will ſce a quantity of fich come 
_ 

ut oil of chamomile into a phial, and when you 
would hf! you muſt have forme worms and kill them 
in the {aid phial of vil, and bait your houks with thoſe 
worms. 


Boil bariey in water till it burſts, then boil it with 


l:quorice, a little mummy and honey ; beat all toge- 
ther in a mortar, till it is fliff as paſte, which put 
into boxes cloſe ſtopped; when you would ii at any 
place, take about the quantity of a walnut of it, and 
boil in an carhen pa, with two handfuls of freſh 

barley, 


FIS 


barley, and a little liquorice, leaving it till it is almoſt 
dry ; then throw it into the places where you would 
have the fiſh come, and they will gather there. 

Take the herb dragon-wort, from which extract the 
juice, with it rub your hands, and the fiſh will come 
near, and ſuffer themſelves to be raken, holding them 
in the water; the proper hour for fiſhing is from five 
üll fix in the morning. | 

Take ſome of a heron's fleſh, and put it into a bottle 
cloſe covered with clay, or wax, with ſome muſk, am- 
ber, and civet, put the pot into a kettle full of water, 
| and make it boil eil you are ſure the ſaid fleſh is con- 
verted into oil, then take out the bottle, and pour out 
the oil; with which rub your line, and all the fiſh will 
come to be taken. | FITS 

Take fat of @ heron, mummy, galbanum, of each 


FIS 


two drachms, muſk one grain, aqua vitæ two ounces, 
mix all together in an earthen porringer over a gentle 
fire, and flir till it is thick; keep it in a leaden por- 
ringer, and with it rub the hook, or the ends of the 
line, or cork, and the fiſh will come ſo that you may 
take them with your hands. 

Take the belly of a heron, that is, the bowels or 
entrails, cut in pieces, and put it into a glaſs phial, 
which ſtop cloſe with wax: then bury it in hot horſe. 
dung, and let it turn to ail, which will be within ten 
or fifteen days; then take an ounce of afla-foetida, 
and mix it with the ſaid oil, it will all thicken like 
honey, with which anoint your line, ſtick, or rod, or 
elſe the bait you put upon the hook, | 

For all 2 — Inflruftions for Hooks, c. ſee the 
Ariicles ANGLING Rob, Cc. 
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An Epitome of the whole Art of FisnixG, wherein is ſhewn = one view) the harbours, ſeaſons, and depths, for catching all forts 


of fiſh uſually angled for; alſo, the various baits for each, fo digeſted, as to contain the effence of all the treatiſes ever wrote on 


* 


the ſubject, exempt from their ſuperfluities, which tend more to perplex than inſtruct. 


— 


Names. Where found. 
| 
Bream rough ſtr, river, or mid. pond 
Barbel gravel banks in currents un- 
der bridges 
Bleak ſandy bottom deep rivers, 
ſhips ſterns 
Carp fill deep mud bottom pond 
x or river 
Chub or}, |aitto 
Dace ſandy bottom deep rivers, 
ſhips ſterns 
Gudgeon [gravel ſhoals 
Pike near clay banks 
river in ſtream gravel 
Pearch { or weedy 
pond deepeſt pt. ] bottom 
Pope deep holes in rivers 
Roach ſandy bottom rivers, 
ſhips ſterns*® 
Salmon PP rivers 
Smelts ſhips ſterns* and docks 
* N 
Trout ing ſtreams and eddies 
ane” © bottom rivers 
Tench md bottom river or pond 
— clay bottom, ſwiſt ſtream 


Seaſon. 


May to Oct. 


May to OR. 
All the year 


d to Aug. 
Aug. to May 
May to OR. 
May to OR. 
Mar. to Sept. 


Apr. to Oct. 


All the year 


April to Mich. 
April to Aug. 


Mar. to Mich. 


All che year 


ime to ang. 


Depth from ground. | 


n riſe to 9 touch ground 
3 to Sun ſet 
very early or ditto 


late 

day 6 inches from bottom 

a riſe to h 3 inches from bottom 

3 to Sun ſet hot weather mid water 
itto ditto 


day h to 12 inches from bottom 
itto | near or on bottom 
itto mid water 


3, riſe to 10 ditto 
2 to Sun ſet 
6 inches from bottom 
mid. day ditto 
all day > to 12 inches 
ditto 
to 9, 3 to6|mid way to the bottom 
all day mid way to the bottom 
variable 
ditto cold weather 6 inches to 9 


hot wea. top to mid water 
Sun riſe to 9|cold ea. 3 inch · from bot. 
3 to Sun- ſet hot weather mid water 


cold weather 5 to 9 inches 
all day hot wea, top to mid water 


* 


Proper Baits. 
Flies J Paſtes | Worms | Fiſh and 
No. No. No. Inſects 
i. 8. | £07 No. 8 
— 1 2 — 26 7 
1 © 119 — 
1341 1423147 
| | 
1 to 5 | 2 3's 4-5] 14-8 
ditto 34 to 5 & 8[onnnm_— 
—— ditto 2 8 
who. ftr. | line float | ———! 1234 
and ſnap | hook fixt | on ſhore 567 
1 3578 1 6 
2 
„ 0 -- je 
$3406: 3 2 ditto 8 
all large 1567 I 
all ſmall | ———|:1 25 bits of 
| ' {melts 
1 to 5 23 8 18 
rern 
153 —— al 3 


* To fiſh at fterns, let the bait fink two or three yards; in this a 


e 
about four or five inches diſtance : bait as above The figures in this 2 explained as follow: 


r-noſter line is commonly uſed, that 


— — 


is, fire or fix hooks on a linea 


Aa 
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A D-feriftion of proper Baits for the ſeveral Sorts Fisn 
| referied 19 in the foregaing T able. 5 


EIS. 


1. Stone · fly, found under hollow ſtones at the fide 
of rivers, is of a brown colour, with yellow ſtreaks on 
the back and belly, has large wings, and is in ſeaſon 
trom April to July. TR 

2. Green-drake, found among ſtones by river ſides, 
has a yellow body ribbed with green, is long and ſlen- 
der, with wings like a butterfly, his tail turns on his 
back, and is in ſeaſon from May to Midſummer. 


3. Oak-fly, found in the body of an old oak or aſh, 


with its head downwards, is of a brown colour, and ex- 
cellent from May to September; tor trout, put a cod- 
bait or gentle on the point, and let it fink a few inches 
in clear water. | 
4- Palmer-fly, or worm, found on leaves or plants, 
is commonly called a caterpillar, and when it, comes to 
a fly is excellent for trout. 
'5. Ant-fly is found in ant-hills from June to Sep- 
tember. | 
6. The may-fly is to be found playing at the river- 
ſide, eſpecially againſt rain. g | 
7. The black-fly is to be found upon every haw- 
thorn, after the buds are come off, For the 29 5 
for each month, ſee the articles APRIL, Cc. ANGLING. 


PAS TES. 


1. Take the blood of ſheeps hearts, and mix it with 
honey and flour worked to a 2 confiltence, _ 

2. Take old cheeſe grated, a little butter ſufficient 
to work it, and colour it with ſaffron: in winter uſe 
ruſty bacon inſtead of butter. ; 

3. Crumbs of bread chewed or worked with honey, 
(or ſugar), moiſtened with gum-ivy water, | : 
I. Bread chewed, and worked in the hand till ſiiff. 
Heer for more under the Article PASTE FOR ANGLING: as 
% for Worms under its proper article. 


WORMS. 
1. The earth bob, found in ſandy ground after plow- 


ing; it is white with a red hea and bigger than a gen- 
tle: another is found in healthy ground, with a black 


or blue head. Keep them in an earthen veſſel well | 


covered, and a ſufhcient quantity of the mould they 
harbour in. T hey ue excellent from Apri/ ts Nowem- 
ber. , 
2. Gentles, to be had from putrid fleſh : let them lie 
in wheat bran a few days before uſed. 
„ Flag-worms, found in the roots of flags, they are 


of a pale yellow colour, are longer and thinner than a 


gentle, and muſt be ſcowered like them. 


4. Cow-turd-bob, or clap-bait, tound under a cow- 


turd, from May to Michaelmas; it is like a gentle, but 
large. Keep it in its native earth, like the carth- bob. 

. &. Cadis-worm, or cod- bait, found under looſe 
ſtones in ſhallow rivers ; they are yellow, bigger than a 


| 
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gentle, with a. black or blue head, ,and are in ſeaſon 
trom April to Fuly, Keep them in flannel bags. 

6. Lob-worm, found in gardens; it is very large, 
and has a red head, a ſtreak down the back, and a flat 
broad tail, | 

7. Marſh-worms, found in marſhy ground: keep 
them in mud ten days before you uſe them: their colour 
is a blueiſh red, 'and are a good bait from. March to 
Michaelmas, 

8, Brandling red-worms, or blood worms ; found in 
rotten dunghills and tanners bark ; they are ſmall red- 
worms, very good for all {mall fiſh, have ſometimes a 
yellow tail, and are called tag tail, 


FISH and INSECTS. 


1. Minnoww, 2. Gudgeon, 3. Roach, 4. Dace. 5. 
Smelts, 6. Yellow Frog, 7. Snail Slit, 8. Graſs- 


hopper. 
FITCH, a pole-cat; alſo the ſkin or fur of 
p 
FITCHOW, / that creature. 


FIVES. , See Vives. . 

FLAG-WORM, an inſect ſo called, becauſe it is 
found and bred in flaggy ponds or ſedgy places, hang- 
ing to the fibres, or ſmall ſtrings that grow to the roots 
of the flags, and they are uſually incloſed in a yellow or 
reddiſh huſk or caſe. 

FLANKS, the ſides of an horſe. In a ſtrict ſenſe, the 
flanks of a horle are the extremities of his belly, where 
the ribs are wanting, and below the loins. They ſhould 
be full, and at the top of them, on each fide, ſhould be 
a feather; and the nearer thoſe feathers are to each 
other, ſo much the better; but if they be as it were with- 
in view, then the mark is excellent, 

The diſtance between the laſt rib and haunch-bone, 
which is properly the flank, ſhould be ſhort, which is 
termed well- coupled; ſuch horſes are moſt hardy, and 
will endure labour longeſt. 

It a horſe have a flank full enough, you are to conſi- 
der whether it be too large; that is, it over againſt that 
— of the thigh called the (tif, the flank fall too low; 

or in that caſe it is a great advance to purſineſs, eſpe- 


cially if the horſe be not very young. 


A horſe is ſaid to have no flank, if the laſt of the 
ſhort ribs be at a conſiderable diſtance from the haunch- 
bone ; although ſuch horſes may for the time have very 
good bodies, yet when they are hard laboured, they will 
looſe them, | 

A horſe is alſo ſaid to have no flank, when his ribs 
are too much ſtraightened in their eompaſs, which is 
ealily perceived, by comparing their height with that 
of the hauuch-bones, for they ought to be as. high, and 
equally raiſed up as they are, or but very little lels, 
when the horſe is in good caſe. 

A horle is likewiſe ſaid to have little flanks, to be ſor- 
rily bodied, to be grunt-bellied and thin gutted, when 
his flank turns up like a greyhound, and his ribs are 
flat, narrow, and ſhort. . $33 

A well flanked horſe, is one that has wide and well- 
made ribs, and a good body. In this cafe, the word 
flank is uſed in the room of gut. 

FLEAM, is a {mall inſtrument of fine ſteel, com- 


poſed 


FLO. 


ſed of two or three moveable lancets for bleeding a 
1 and ſometimes make ineiſions upon occaſion, and 
ſupplying the room of an incifion-knite, ; 


To prevent Flies trazing Cattle, 


Boil bay-berries in oil, and anoint them with it, and 
they will never ſit on cattle ; or, wet the hair of horſes, 
with the juice of gourd at Midſummer, and they will 
not moleſt them. It catile are anointed with the juice 
of areſmart, flies will not come near them, though it is 
the heat of ſummer. 

To FLING, is the fiery and obſtinate action of an 
unruly horſe. 

Ta fling like a cow, is to raiſe only one leg, and 
give a blow with it, 

To fling, or kick with the hind-legs. % YERK. 

FLINTS, for fowling-pieces, ſhould be clear, but 
whether dark or light coloured is immaterial. Their 


fize ſhould be ſuited to the gun, and be neither too | & 


large and thick, or too ſmall and flight ; the firſt 
will not give freely, and the other will be apt to 
break. 

FLOATS rox Fis#1x6, are made divers ways; 
ſome uſe the quills of Muſcavy ducks, which are the 
beſt for flow waters, but for ftrong ſtreams cork floats 
are the beſt ; therefore take a ſound cork, with- 
out flaws or holes, and bore it through with a hot iron, 
into which put a quill of a fit proportion; then pare 
the cork into a pyramidal form, of what fize you 
pleaſe, and grind ut ſmooth. 

For your float, in flow ſtreams, a neat round gooſe- 
quill is proper ; but for deep or rapid rivers, or in an 
eddy, the cork, ſhaped like a pear, is indiſputably the 
beſt ; which ſhould not, in general, exceed the fize of 
a nutmeg ; let not the quill, which you put through it, 
be more than half an inch above and below the cork ; 
and this float, though ſome preter a ſwan's quill, has 

reat advantage over a bare quill; for the quill being 
blended from the water by the cork, does not ſoften, 

d the cork enables you to lead your line ſo heavily, 
as that the hook finks almoſt as ſoon as you put 
into the water; whereas, when you lead but lightly, 
it does not get to the bottom ll it is near the end of 

our ſwim. See the form of the float, Plate IX. 
ig. 16. and, in leading your lines, be careful to ba- 


lance them ſo nicely, that a very ſmall touch will ſink pa 


them ; ſome uſe for this purpoſe lead ſhaped like a 
barley-corn, but there is nothing better to lead with 
than hot, which you muſt have ready cleft always with 
you; remembering, that when you filh fine, it is bet- 
ter to have on your line a great number of ſmall than a 
tew large ſhot. 

Whip the end of the quill round the plug with fine 
ſilk, well waxed; this will keep the water out of your 
float, and preſerve it greatly. 

FLOA'T-ANGLING. In this the line ſhould be 
longer than the rod by two or three feet, and let the 
pellet that is put upon it be neither ſo heavy as to ſink 
the cork or float, nor ſo light as to hinder the ſmalleſt 
touch from pulling it under water, becauſe that is the 
only. fign you have of a bite. In rivers, it will be 


| 


FLY - 
moſt proper to make uſe of acork ; but in flandigg 
waters,-a quill will ſerve well enough. | 

In fiſhing with a float, your line muſt be about a 
foot ſhorter than your rod : tor if it is longer, you can- 
not ſo well command your hook when you come to dif. 
engage the fiſh. . 

*earch- and chub are caught with a float, and aſſo 
gudgeons, and fornetimes barbel and grayling. 

For carp and tench, which are ſeldom caught but in 
ponds, uſe a very ſmall gqofe or a duck-qwill float; 
and tor ground bait throw in, every now and then, a 
bit of chewed bread. 

For barbel, the place ſhould be baited the night be- 
tore you fiſh, with graves, which are the ſediment of 
melted tallow, and may be had at the tallow-chandters : 
uſe the ſame ground-bait while you are fiſhing, as for 
roach and dace. 

In fiſhing with a float for chub in warm weather, 
fili at mid-water, in cool weather, and in cold at the 
round. a 

FLOUNDERS, may be fiſhed for all day long, 
either in a fwitt ſtream, or in the ſtill deep water; but 
belt in the fliream, in the months of April, May, Fune, 
and July: the proper baits are all forts of worms, 
waſps, and gentles. 

FLUX in Swixs. It comes by great looſeneſſes in 
eating unwholeſome food. 

Bruiſe nut-galls, or dried acorns, ſloes, and white 
ſtarch, of each an ounce ; boil them in a pint of vine- 
gar and a quart of milk; ſtrain it, and give it warm, 
morning and evening. Or, 

Take nut gall, two ounces, as much ſtarch, and a 
handful of betony, half an ounce of turpentine, boil 
them in a pint of milk, and a quart of vinegar, and give 
it hot three mornings. 

FLY-ANGLING. Let the rod be light, and the 
line twice as long as your rod, and very ſtrong at top, 
and grow gradua ! taper. You muſt contrive to have 
the wind on your back, and the ſun, if it ſhines, to be 
before you, and to filh down the ſtream : and ny 
the point or top of your rod downwards, by whic 
means the ſhadow of yourſelf and the rod too, will be 
the leaſt offenſive to the fiſh, for the fight of any ſhade 
diſturbs the fiſh, and ſpoils ſport. 

In March, or April, if the weather be dark, or a 
little windy or cloudy, the beſt fiſhing is with the 
Imer-worm, which, with the may-fly, are the ground 
of all fly-angling. See the Articks Fis nix, ANG= 
LING, Oc, | 

Till you are a proficient, every throw will go near 
to coſt you a hook: therefore practiſe for ſome time 
without one; or get your flies dreſſed on filk-worms 
gut, and you will not eafily break them off, See Arti- 
cles FisaING, ANGLING, oc. 

The beſt times to uſe a fly are, when the river has 
been a little diſcoloured by rain, and is again clearing, 
or a cloudy, breezy day. When the wind is nigh: 
chuſe the ſtill deep; when ſmall or none, the running 
{lreams, uſe then the natural, in boiſterous weather the 
artificial fly. In clear ſtreams, uſe a {mall fly ; in leſs 


clear. one larger; a light coloured fly, in a bright day; a 


dark fly for dark waters; and an orange fly in muddy ones. 
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and it is cuſtomary to let them run till Mrchaelmas with 


Cattle. 


Viſible. 
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To FLY ov Heap, (in Falconry) is, when a hawk, | 
milling her quarry, baakes herfelf to the next cheek, 
as crons, fr, 

I FLY CROSS, (in Falconry) is ſaid of a hawk, 
when ſhe flies at great birtts, as cranes, geele, oc, 

To FLY Tas HetLts: a ho ſe is (aid to fly the heels 
when he obeys the ſpur, Se SYUR and HEELS, 

FOAL. Colt is the young male of the horſe kind, 
as filly is the female. It is no difficult matter to know | 
the ſhape that a feal is like to be of, for the ſame ſhape 
he carries at a month, he will carry at ſix years oid, if 
he be not abuſed in after keeping; and as the good 
ſhape ap cars, ſo do the defetts aito. ; 

And as to heighth, it is obſerved, that a large ſhin- 
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Fig. 1. and which may be carried by one man, if 
ſmall; or, it large, two may manage it, and is as 
follows : | 

When the net is fixed on both fides to two ftrong, 
ſtraight, and light poles, you muſt have, at leaſt, two or 
three luſty men to alliſt you, all very ſilent; the poles 
whereon your nets are tied, thuuld be about twelve feet 
long, that ſo they may hold up the higher. 

He who bears the lights, which ſhould be torches, 
muſt carry them behind the nets in the midſt of them, 
about two yards from them; and fo order it, as to carry 
the nets between the wind and the birds, who all na- 
tarally rooſt on their perches with their breaſts againſt 
the wind ; by this means, he thai beats the buſhes on 


bone, long lrom the knee to the paſlern, ſhews a tall 


doubled, it will be nis heighth when he is a competent | 
horſe, ; 

"There are alſo means to know their goodneſs ; for if 
they are flicring ſpirits, free from affrights, wanton of 
1 and very active at leaping and running, 
and ſtriving for maſtery, ſuch — * prove good 
mettled horſes; and thoſe on the contrary are jades. 

And it their hoofs be ſtrong, deep, tough, ſmooth, 
upright ſtanding, and hollow, they cannot be bad ; 
6% is the Barbary horſe is well KRown by his 
hoot, 

Foalsareuſuallyfoaled about the beginning of ſummer, 


the mare, at which time they may be weaned. Some 
however maintain, that a foal is rendered much ſooner 
fit for ſervice by being allowed to ſuck the whole win- 
ter, and weaned about Candlemas or Shrovetide, When 
firſt weaned, let them not be kept in the hearing of 
their dam, but ſhoald be kept in a convenient houſe, 
with a low rack and manger tor hay and oats ; the hay 
muſt be very ſweet and fine, eſpecially at firſt, and a 
litile white bran ſhould be mixed with their oats, in 
order to keep their bodies open, and make them eat 
and drink freely. When foals are kept up in the win- 
ter, they are not to be immured continually in the 
ſtable; but in the middle of the day, when the ſun 
ſhines warm, they ſhould always be allowed to play 
about for an hour or two, and when the winter is over, 
they ſhould be turned into ſome dry ground where the 
grals is ſweet and ſhort, and where there is good water, 
that they may drink at pleaſure. The winter after they 
may be kept in the fable, without any further care 
than that which is taken of other horſes ; but alter the 
firſt year, fillies and colts ſhould not be kept together. 
For the m- ner of breaking them, fee the Article Hoksk. 

FODDER, any kind of meat for horles, or other 
In ſome places, hay and ſtraw mingled to- 
gether, is peculiarly denominated fodder. 

FOGGAGE, (in the foreſt law) is rank graſs not 
eaten up in ſummer. 

FOILING, (among Sportſmen) the footing and 
treading of a deer, that is on the graſs, and tcarce 


FOLD NET, a fort of net with which ſmall birds 


the other fide of the hedge, will drive them out the way 


horte; for which, another way is, to ſee what ſpace | towards the light. 
he has between his knee ard withers, which being | 


When you find any bird in your net, you need not 
make much haſte, for it will eaſnare them of itſelf, and 
they cannot get away ſuddenly. f 

FONCEYAU, is the bottom, or end, of a cannon- 
bitt-mouth ; that is, the part of the bitt that joins it to 
the banquet. Ser CHAPERON. 

FOOD CASTING; this is a diforder in horſes, 
that ariſes from an overload of ſome new meat. When 
a horſe is turned into fine clover careleſsly, or when he 
eats largely of the treſh pulſe 'kin''s often, his ſtomach 
falls into this diſorder ; and he will caſt up every thing 
he ſwallows, water as well as food. 

Diſſolve in a pint of boiling water, half an ounce of 
mithridate, a quarter of an ounce of philonium roma- 
num, and an ounce of honey ; add to this, a drachm of 
powder of cinnamon, and a pint of red port wine, and 
give it as a drench. He muſt not have any thing for 
two hours after it, and- then only a little ſweet hay. 
After this, feed him carefully, and give him moderate 
labour or exerciſe for three days, and there will be ſel- 
dom any occaſion for repeating the drench ; but, if 
there ſhould, one more will make the cure effettual. 

FOOT or a Hos, conſiſts of a hoot or coffin ; 
which is all the horn that appears when the horſe's toot 
is ſet on the ground. 5 
It is a great imperfection to have feet too large and 
fat, or to have them little: ſuch horſes as have them 
too little, are for the moſt part very heavy, and apt to 
ſtumble, eſpecially if with ſuch feet they have weak 
legs, and too long paſterns; on the other hand, too 
ſmall teet are much to be ſuſpected, becauſe they are 
often painful, and ſubject to cloven quarters, and other 
imperfections. 

OOT or a Hoxsx, is the extremity of the leg, 
from the coronet to the lower part of the hook. 

he four feet are diſtinguiſhed by four different 
names; the two fore feet are by ſome called the hands 
of a horle, but that term is in diſuſe ; the common ex- 

reſſion being the far fore foot, to denote the right foot 
fore ; the near foot, the {lirrup foot, and the bridle 
hand foot, to denote the left before. 

Ot the two hinder feet, the right is called the far 
hind foot: and when ſpears were uſed, it was called 
the ſpear foot, becauſe in reſting the ſpear, the ſocket of 


it anſwered the right foot. 


are taken in the night, as repreſented in Plate VII. | 


1 


The left hind foot, is called the near foot behind. 
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FAT. FOOT; a horſe is ſaid to have a fat foot, 
when the hoof is fo thin and weak, that unleſs the nails 
be drove very ſhort, he runs the riſk of being pricked 
in ſhoeing ; the Engliſb horſes are very ſubjett to this 
diſorder. A horſc's foot is ſaid to be derobe, i. e. robbed 
or (tolen, when it is worn and waſted by going without 
ſhoes, ſo that for want of hoof it is difhcult to thoe 
them. 

FOOTGEL D, \ an amercement, or fine laid upon 

FOUTGELD, thoſe who hc within the bounds 
of a foreſt, for not lawing or cutting out the ball 
of their dogs feet; and to be quit of footgeld, is 
a privilege to keep dogs there unlawed and uncon- 
trouled, 

FOREHEAD or a Horst, ſhould be ſomewhat 
broad; ſome would have ita little raiſed, but a flat one 
is more beautitul. 

A horſe ſhould have in his forehea that which we 
call a feather, which is « natural tr1zzling or turuing of 
the hair; it he have two that are ncar, or touch, the mark 
is ſo much the better. 

If a horle be neither white, dappled nor approaching 
theſe colours, he ſhould have a {tar or blaze in his fore- 
head: it being a defect, not only as to the beauty, but 
often as to the goudnels of the horſe of any dark colour 
to be thou one. 

FORE-LEGS or a Hoss, confiſt of an arm, fore 
thigh and the ank, both which, the larger, broader, and 
more nervous they are, the better. 

FORE-ELOIN (with Hunters) is when a hound going 
before the reit of the cry, meets chaſe and goes away 
with it. 

FOREST, a t wood, or place privileged by royal 
authority, hcl airs trom „ or a ; 
being on purpoſe allotted for the peaceable abiding and 
nouuſhing ot bea''s and fowls thereto belonging ; for 
whichthereare certain peculiar laws, officers, andurders, 
part of which appear in the great charter of the loreft. 

ts 9 are theſe: 

1. foreſt truly and E taken, cannot be 
in the hands of any but the King, becauſe none 
2 has power to grant a commiſſion to be a Juſtice in 

re. | 

1 The next property is the courts, as the Juſtice-ſeat 
every three years, the Swainmote three times a year, and 
the Attachment once every forty days. 

3. I he thud property may be the officers belonging 
to it, for the preſervation of vert and veniſon ; as 
the ql ice of the foreſt, the Warder or Keeper, 
the Verdurers, the Foreſters, Agiitors, Kegarders, 
Beadles, &c. which ſee in their proper places. 

But the principal court of the — is the Swainmote, 
which is no leis incident thereto, than a pie- powder to 
a fair; and if this fails there is nothing of a foreſt 
remaining, but it is turned into the nature of a 
chaſe. 
|  Foreſls are of that antiquity in England, that, except- 
85 the New-foreſt in Hampſhire, erected by William the 
Conqueror; and Hanpton-Court eretted by Henry VIII. 
it is laid there is no record or hiſtory which makes any 
certain mention of their ercttion, though they are men- 
tioned by ſeveral writers, and in divers of our laws and 
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ſtatutes. There are 69 foreſts in England, 13 chaſes, 
a d $00 parks; the 222 al foreſts. are New- 
treſt, Sherwood toreſt, n- foreſt, and Windior- 
foreſt. 

FORESTER, is an officer of the foreſt, ſworn to 
preſerve the vert or veniſon therein, and to attend the 
wild beaſts within his bailiwick, and to watch and en- 
deavour to keep them ſafe by day and night ; he is allo 
to appretend all offenders. againſt vert and veniſon, 
and to preſent them to the courts of the foreſt, to 
— end that they may be puniſhed according to their 
offences. 

FORKED HEADS (with, Hunters) all deer heads 
which bear two croches on tne top, or that have their 
croches doubled. | g 

FORKED-TAILS, a name given in ſome parts of 
the kingdom to the ſalmon, in the fourth year of its 

rowth. ; 
; FORME, a French term for a ſwelling in the very 
ſubſtance of a horle's paſtern, and not ia the ſkin; th 
come as well in the hind legs as in the fore, and thoug 
it be an imperfection not very common, yet it is dan- 


| gerous, as it will admit no other remedy but firing 


and taking out the ſole; neither can the fire 
be given to the part without great difficulty and 
hazar.!. | 

FORMICA, is a diſtemper which commonly ſeizes 
upon the horn of a hawk's beak, which will eat the beak 
away, occaſioned by a worm. 

FORMICA is alſo a ſcurvy mange, which in ſum- 
mer time very much annoys a ſpaniel's ears, and 
is cauſed by flies and their own ſcratching with their 
feet. 

For the cure: Infuſe four ounces of N in 
the ſtrongeſt vinegar that can be got, for the ſpace of 
eight days, and afterwar's bruiſe it on a marble ſtone, 
as painters do their colours; then add two ouncesof roach 
alum and gabs; mingle all well together and apply ut to 
the part affected. . 

Ok Mo, os Sears (hunting term) applied to à hare, 
when the ſquats in any place, 

FOUR CORKNERS; to work upop the four cor- 
ners, is to divi.'e (in imagination) the volt or round 
into four quarters; the horſe makes a round or two on 
trot or gallop, and when he has done fo upon each quar- 
ter he has made the four corners. 

L. FOUNDEK a Hoxss, is to over-ride him, or to 
ſpoil him with hard working. 

FOUNDEKING 1x Tas Fter, a diſtemper that 
affetts a horſe by means of hard riding or labour, or by 
heats and colds, which diforder the y, and excite 
malignant humours, that inflame the blood, melt the 
AC and make it delcend downwards to the feet, and 
there ſettle; which cauſes a numbneſs in the hoof, ſo 
that the horſe has no ſevie or feeling in it; and is hardly 
able to ſtand, and when he does he ſhakes and quakes as 
if he had an ague fit upon him, ſometimes this malady 
proceeds from his being watered while he is very hot, 
and his greaſe melted within him, and then ſuddenly 
cooled by ſetting him upon cold planks without litter ; 
or by taking his ſaddle off too ſoon, or elſe by letting 
him fand while hot in ſome ſhallow water - Ar the 

ocks ; 


- 


fetlocks; by means of which extraordi 


from crudities in the ſtomach, or other wea 
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cauſes the melted greaſe to fall down into their feet, and 
there to cake and congeal, 

A horle may allo be foundered by wearing ſtraight 
ſhoes, and by travelling upon hard ground. 

The ſymptoms by which you may know when your 


| horſe is foundered upon his fore feet, and not his hind 


feet, is by his treading only upon his hind feet, and as 
little as he can upon the other ; or his going crouching 
and crumpling upon his buttocks ; and when ſometimes 
he is foundered upon his hind feet, and not upon his 
fore feet (which happens but ſeldom) it may be known 
by his ſeeming week behind, and his refting himſelf as 
much upon his fore feet as he can ; being afraid to ſet his 
hinder fect to the ground. 

The general method of cure is : firſt, to pare all the 
horle's ſoles ſo thin that you may ſee the quick: then to 
bleed him well at every toe, ſtop the vein with tallow 


and rofin, and having tacked hollow ſhoes on his feet, 


ſtop them with bran, tar, and tallow, as boiling hot 
as may be; repeating this every other day for a 
2 > aan and afterwards to give him good exer- 
ciſe, c. 
CHEST. FOUNDERING, a diſtemper en e. 
neſſes ob- 
ſtructing the paſſage of the lungs. 

This is diſcovered by the horſe's often coveting to lie 
down, and ſtanding | raggling with his fore legs; the 
ſymptorts being much the ſame as in purſineſs; the only 
difference is, that young horſes are ſubjett to cheſt 
foundering as well as old ; whereas thoſe horſes which 
are troubled with purſineſs are generally fix years old 
and above. 

Graſs, with much refreſhing and cooling, cures the 
former, but increaſes the latter. - 

The cure: Take five or fix pennyworth of oil of 
tre, and mingle it with an equal quantity of ale or 
beer, and with your hand rub this mixture on the part 


affected, a red hot fire-ſhovel being held againſt it while 


you are rubbing it. 


FOUNDEKING 1x Tat Bopy, is cauſed by a horſe's 


eating too much provender ſuddenly, while he is too 


hot and panting, ſo that his focd not being well digeſted 
breeds 14 which by degrees ſpread thetnieives 
all over his members, and at length does ſo oppreſs his 
body that it renders him extremely weak, and makes 
him incapable of bowing his joints, and when he Has 


laid down cannot rife again; nor can he either ſtale or 


dung without great pain. 

Ir is allo cauſed by drinking too often upon a journey 
while he is hot, not being ridden after it. 

The ſymptoms are, the horſe will be chilly and quake 
with cold after drinking; and ſome of his drink will 
come out at his note, and in a ſew days his legs will 


well, and after a while begin to peel, he will have a 


dry cough, his eyes will water, and his noſe run with 
white phlegmatic fluff, he will forlake his meat, 


and hang duwn his head for extreme pain in the 


manger, | 
For the cure : Firſt, rake the horſe's fundament and 
give him a clyſter . then put halt an ounce of cinna- 


mon, and of liquorice and anuiſceds each two ſpoonfuls 


coldneſs, it in fine powder, and five or ſix ſpoonſuls of honey into 


, 
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a quart of ale or ſack, ſet it on the fire till the honey i; 
melted, and give it him luke warm to drink, riding him 
alterwards gently for an hour, clothe him and litter him 
warm, and keep him faſting for two hours more: 
ſprink le his hay with water, ſift his oats clean from the 
duſt, and give it him by little and little; let him 
drink warm melhes of malt and water; and when 
he has recovered ſtrength, blecd him in his neck 
vein, and perfume his head with trankincenſe once a 
day, 

FOWLING is uſed two manner of ways, cither by 
enchantment or enticement ; by winning or wooing the 
towl unto you by pipe, whiſtle, or call; or elle 
by machines or engines, which ſurprize them * una- 
wares, 

Fowls are of divers ſpecies, which differ in their 
nature as their feathers; which by reaſon of the 
many different kinds, for brevity ſake, ſhall be only 
ec here into two kinds, land- fowl and water- 
owl, 

The water-fowl are ſo called from the natural delight 
they take in and about the water, gathering from thence 
all their food and nutriment. | 

Here it may be obſerved, that water-fowl are in their 
own nature the moſt ſubtil and cunning of birds, and 
moſt careful of their own ſafety ; and hence they have, 
by fome authors, been compared to an orderly and well 
governed camp, having ſcouts on land afar off, courts of 

ards, centinels, and all forts of other watchful officers, 
urrounding the body, to give an alarm of the approach 
of any ſeeming danger. | 

And if you obſerve, you will find that there will be 
always ſome ſtraggling towl, which lie aloof from the 
greater number, which ſtill call firſt, 

Now it is the nature of water-fowl to fly in great 
flocks, having always a — to the general ſafety; ſo 
that if you ſee a ſingle fowl or a couple fly together, you 
may imagine they have been ſomewhere — 9 from 
the reſt by ſome ſudden diſturbance, or apprehenſion of 
danger, but ſo naturally are they inclined to ſociety, 
that they ſeldom leave wing till they meet together 
again. | 

E this is occaſioned not only by the near approach 
of man, but alſo by the beating of haggards upon the 
rivers, as alſo by the appearance of the bold buzzard and 
ring- tail. 

Of water-fowls there are two kinds, ſuch as live off 
the water, and ſuch as live on the water without ſwim- 
ming in it; but wetting and diving for it with their 
long legs: the other, web-fouted and fwim, as the ſwan, 
goole, mallard, &c. 

As to the manner of fowling, or eu: fowl, ſee un- 
der each particular kind in their proper places alphabeti- 
cally. See a SHOOTING. 

FOW LING-PIECE ; chat piece is always reckoned 
the beſt, Which has the lon barrel, with an indiffe. 
rent bore under a harquebuſs, though every fow 
ſhould have them of ſuch different forts and fizes as a 
ſuicable to the game he defigns to kill ; as to the barrel, 
let it be well poliſhed and ſmooth within, and the bore 
of an equal bigneſs, which may be proved by putting a 

piece 
I 
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piece of paſteboard, cut of the exaft roundneſs of the | enough, ſo put in more, and are obliged to lefſen the 
top, which gene put down to the touch-hole ; and if 2 of powder to prevent its recviimg ; not con- 
1 


it goes down well and even, without ttops or flipping, 
you may conclude uh even bored. Ihe bridge pan 
muſt be ſome what above the touch-hole, only with a 


- notch in the bridge pan, to let down a little powder; 
which will prevent the gun from recoiling, which other- 


wiſe it is apt to do, 

As to the locks, chuſe ſuch as are well filled with 
true work, whoſe ſprings muſt be neither too ftrong, 
nor too weak ; and let the hammer be well hardened, 
and pliable to go down to the pan with quick motion at 
the touching the tricker ; for the trial thereof, move it 
gently to the lock; and if it goes with jerks, in a cir- 
cular motion, it 1s well made, as for the ftoc'.s, wainut 
tree or aſh are very good; the maple is the fineſt and beſt 
tor ornament. | 

In ſhooting, obſerve to ſhoot with the wind, if poſſi 
ble, and not againſt it; and rather ſide-ways, or behin- 
the fowl, than full in their taces 

Next obſerve to chuſe the moſt convenient ſhelter you 
can find, as hedge, bank, tree, or any thing elſe which 
may hide you from the view of the fowl. 

Take care io have your dog at your heels under good 
command, not daring to ſtir til you give the word, 
after having diſchar ed your piece: for ace ill taught 
dogs will, upon the Trap of the cuck, preſently ruth out 
— ſpoil your ſport. 

If you have not ſhelter enough, by reaſon of the 
nakedneſs of the banks and want ot trees, you muſt 
creep upon your hands and knees under the banks, and 
laying flat upon your belly, put the muzzle of your 

1ece over the bank, and ſo take your level; for a fowl 
is ſo fearful of man, that though an hawk were 
ſoaring over her head, yet at the ſight of a man the 
would take to the wing, and run the riſk of that dan- 


It is neceſſary for any gentleman, who fports much, 
to have two guns: the bariel of one about two feet nine 
inches, which will ſerve very well for the beginning of 
the ſeaſon, and for wood- ſhooting: the ohes about 
three feet three inches, for open- hooting atter Mich ael- 
mas : the birds by that time are groen ſo thy, that your 
ſhoots muſt be at longer diſtances. But it you intend one 
gun to ſerve for all purpotes, then a three teet barrel (or 
thereabouts) is moſt proper, 

A long gun is leſs liable to do miſchief to the ſportſ- 
man, and is more certain to hit its mark, being not fo 
ſoon put aſide in taking ſight. 

It appears from varwns trials, that- the ſhot fly as 
regularly, or more ſo, and with as much force without 
any wad between the powder and ſhot, as it does with 
wad; only it 1s difficult to keep the ſhot from mixing 
with the powder ; but it does not ſignity how thin your 
wad is bet» ixt the powder and ſhot, fo it does but kee 
them from mixing. But the ſhot fly the thicker and 


{tronger irom having a pretty good wad cloſely rammed 
over thew. 

It is a common practice to load with a pipe bowl of 
powder, and a bowl and a halt of ſhot ; and when they 
und they cannot kill often, think they do not put ſhot 


— 


dering this axiom, that action and re. action are 
equal that upon ſiſcharge of powder the gun is 
torced back, as the ſhot is forwards, in proportion to the 
weight ot that to the weight of the gun; fo that by put- 
ting in a larger load of thot, and leis powder, you will 
be firuck more, and the bird you thoot at leis; fo that 
though you put many ſhot into the bird, they will not 
have force enough to kill, unleſs at a very thort dif- 
tance. 


To make Gun Barrels of a fine bon Colour. 


As a brown barrel ſeems to be the moſt pleaſing to a 
poriſman, the following is a certain and eaſy method to 
pertorm it: 

Rub your barrel * with ſand ya er, or if bright 
(cour it with dry brickduſt to take uff all greafinels, and 
fit a ſtick or piece of wood into the muzzle long enough 
to hold it by. 

Bruiſe roughly about half an ounce of ſlone-brim- 
ſtone, and ſprinkle it over a gentle fire either of wood, 
or coal, or charcoal; hold your barrel over the inoak, 
turning and drawing it backward and forward until it 
be equally tinged all over; this done, let it in'a cellar 
or damp room till next day, in which time you will find 
it has thrown out a fine ruſt, over which you may draw 
your finger to ſpread it even alike, and let it ſtand another 
day. It you perceive 6 parts that have not taken the 
ruſt, you are to ſcour ſuch parts bright, and repeat the 
above operation. 

It is then to be poliſhed with a hard bruſh (which is 
firſt to be rubbed with bees-wax) and atter with a dry 
woollen or rough linen rag, which will make it look of 
a beautiful bruwn colour. 7 his rubbing muſt be te- 


yn every day ſo long as it throws out any roughneſs, 
| 


© Oi or greaſe ſhould come on it for ſome time, as 


that may bring off the ruſt in places; but ii byneglett it 
ſhoul'! get ſo ſtrong a roughneſs that you cannot get it 
down with common rubbing, in that cafe wipe it over 
with {weet oil, and rub it off gently with a clean linen 
rag, and the next day you may polith it down with your 
bruſh, as before directed, 


Directions for keeping your Guns in order, 


If your lock and furniture are bright, the beſt way to 
ſave the trouble, as well as prevent the damage that may 


be done by ur fkilful poliſhing, is never to suffer them 


to ruſt, "which may caſily be prevented by frequently 
rubbing all the bright parts wh mall bruſh, dipped 
in [{weet oil, which ſhout b- ell rubbed off with a 
linen rag: and this ſhould never | negletted both betore 
and after uiing it, : 
It is needleſs to take the lock often to pieces, if you | 
take it oF and bruſh it with plenty of oil, and pull u 
the cock and hammer a few times, the dirt with the oil 
will work itlelt out, which is to be wiped off, and a 
little clean oil put on thoſe parts where there is any 
friction, will anfwer the purpoſe, 4 
9 


will ſoften the ſoil left from the firing of the powder, ſo 


rag or tow to waſh it out, which wi 


with an oily rag and flop the muzzle with the ſame, 


and burrs, which, though they may add to the beauty 
unleſs they are confined entirely to the butt part. As 


a flandard ; different perſons requiring different de- 


* conſequence to the excellence of a lock, that the ſprings 


- ſufficient to produce the required effect; and whatever 


until it is ſtopped all at once by the check of the lock- 
19.99 Whilit, on the other hand, it the hammer- 
oo 
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D waſh out the Barrel. 


Fill it either with cold or warm water, and empty it 
and let it ſtand a few minutes, and the air and morſture 


as to come off the eaſier. You may uſe ſand with you 

N f remove any of the 
ſoil that ſhicks hard to it without hurting its {moothnels. 
Care muſt be taken to wipe it very dry, and if it is to 
be ſet by for a time, it will be proper to wipe it out 
otherwiſe it will be apt to ruſt. Sce STALKING 
Hoke. 


"Of the Stack, Lick, c. 


The wood which is moſt commonly employed for the 
ſtock, and which appears the beſt tor the purpoſe, is 
walnut ; and, the only choice in this 1s, that the grain 
be even and cloſe, and as free as poſſible from Knots 


of the ſtock, ſeldom fail to take away from its ſtrength, 
to the curvature, no particular degree can be aſſigned as 


grees, according to the length of their neck, and to the 
manner in which they hold their head whilſt taking 
aim. This, therefore, as well as the length of the butt, 
which depends partly upon the circumſtances juſt men- 
tioned, but chicfly upon the length of the arms, can be 
determined with great accuracy by the gunſmith, from 
obſerving the manner in which the ſhooter preſents his 
piece and takes his aim. 

With regard to the locks, we have 2 material 
to offer; the genius and induſtry of the Exgliſb work - 
men having 1 brought them to ſuch a degree of 
elegance and oerfeliion, that we have ſcarcely any thing 
farther to hope for, or require. The real improvements 
are not Called to any particular maker; and, though 
the minutize peculiar to each may determine the pur- 
chaſer in his preference, no perſon need fear much diſ- 
appointment in the ellential qualities of a lock, provided 
he goes to the price of a good one. It is of much more 


be proportioned to each other, than that they ſhould al! 
be made very ſtrong. A moderate degree of force is 


exceeds, this proves detrimental, by rendering the trig- 
ger difficult to draw, or producing ſuch a ſtroke as 
breaks the flints, or throws the piece trom the direction 
in which it was pointed. If the main-ipring be very 
ſtrong, and the hammer-lpring weak, the cock is often 
broken for want ol ſufficient retiftance to its ſtroke, 


wing be (tiff, and the main-ſpring weak, the cuck has 
not ſufficient force to drive back the hammer. And, in 
both cafes, the colliſion between the flint and feel is too 
ſlight to produce the neceffary fire. The face of the 
hammer, allo, may be too hard or too ſoft, I he former 


| 


is known by the flint making ſcarcely any impreſſion 
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upon it, and the ſparks being few and very ſmall, The 
latter is known by the flint cutting = the ham- 
mer at every ſtroke, whilſt the {parks are alſo few in 


number, and of a dull-red colour. When the 
firength of the ſprings, and the temper of the hammer, 
are 1n their due degree, the ſparks are numerous, bril. 
— and accompanied with a confiderable whizzing 
noiſe, 

Toexplain theſe differences it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the ſparks produced by the collifion of flint and 
ſtcel are particles of the metal driven off in a ſtrongly. 
heated ſtate, and which falling among the powder in- 
flame it inſtantly. By ſnapping a gun or piſtol over a 
ſheet of white paper, we may collett theſe ſparks, and, 
by ſubmitting them to a microſcope, demonſtrate the 
truth of this. If the ſparks are very brilliant, and ac- 
companied with a whizzing noiſe, we ſhall find the 
particles colletted on the paper to be little globules of 
fleel, which were not only melted, but have attually un- 
dergone a conſiderable degree of vitrification from the 
intenſity of the heat excited by the colliſion, their ſur- 
face exactly reſembling the flag thrown out from an 
iron foundery. When the face of the hammer is too 
hard, the particles which the flint ſtrikes off are ſo ſmall, 
that they are cooled before they fall into the pan; 
and, when the hammer is too lolt, the particles driven 
off o_ ſo large as not to be ſufficiently heated to fire the 

wder. - 

"We think the conical form of the touch-hole a real 
improvement; but do not approve of its widening ſo 
much as it does in the patent-breech, as the force of the 
tuſe againſt the opening into the pan is greatly increaſed 
by it. Gold pans are of very little advantage ; for, as 
the iron muſt be ſoltened before they can be applied, it 
is very liable to ruſt, and thus deſtroy its connection with 
the gold ; the tin, alſo, by means of which the gold 
lining is fixed, is frequently melted by the fire of the 
fuſe being directed upon the bottom of the pan, and the 
gold thereby detached from its hold; this will happen 
more readily when the touch-hole is placed very low, 
and when, from its form or width, the fire of the fuſe is 
conſiderable. A great improvement, however, has 
lately been made in the manner of putting in the gold 
pans; they are now dove-tailed in before the lock- 
late is hardened, by which means they ſeldom or ever 
— out; and it is now found that they will ſtand bet- 
ter than anyother ſpecies of pan, provided that the lock 
is caſed from the touch-hole, oc taken off when the barrel 
is taken out of the ſtock. Still we are of opinion that the 
ſteel pan will be found, with common care in cleaning tt, 
to laſt as long, and to anſwer every purpole as well, as 
when lined with gold. See SHOOTING. | 


Of the Choice of Gunpowder. 


The excellence of this article as to its properties, and 
the relative condition 4n which it is at the time of uſing 
it, with reſpect to dryneſs, dampneſs, or age, are in 
themſelves cixcumſtances ſo obviouſly important to the 


portiman, that we have often been aſtoniſhed at the al- 
molt total neglect which attends this part of the ſhooting 
{cience: but he may henceforward be aflured, that, 

| without 


row  _ 


without the utmoſt circumſpeftion and care herein, his 


— ſowling- piece will but little avail him; 
mortification and diſguſt will generally enſue, and the 
gunſmith too frequently be bla for the fault 
hs + the ſportſman alone has created by his own 

left. | 

zunpowder 1s compoſed of very light charcoal, ſul- 
— air The wder uſed by 

rtſmen in ſhooting game, is monly compoſed of 
2 s of ſaltpetre, one of charcoal, and one of ſul- 
phur ; but theſe proportions, as well as the introduttion 
of other ingredients, and the fizes of the grains, are 
undoubtedly varied by the different manufattarers in 
the compoſition of the powders of the ſame denomina- 
tion, and are always kept profoundly ſecret, 

Powder, however well dried and fabricated it may 
have been, loſes its ſtrength when allowed to become 
damp. If daily obſervations on powder put into damp 
Ir mn and carefully preſerved in barrels, are not 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh this fact, the following experiment 
will render it inconteſtible: Let a quantity of well. 
dried powder be nicely weighed, and put into a cloſe 
room, where the air is temperate, wt ſeemingly dry, 
and be left for three or four hours; on weighing it 
again, its weight will be increaſed. This ſame powder, 
expoſed to an air loaded with vapour, acquires much 
additional weight in a ſhort time. Now the increaſe 
of the weight being proportional to the quantity of 
vapour contained in the atmoſphere, and to the length 
of time that the powder is expoſed to it; it follows, 
that powder caſily attracts moiſture, Wherefore, if a 
degree of heat ſufficient only to fire dry powder, be 
applied to powder that is damp, the moiſture will op. 
— the action of the fire, and the grains either will 
not take fire at all, or their inflammation will be 
ſlower: thus, as the fire will ſpread more ſlowly, fewer 

ins will burn ; and the penetration of the PAL from 
ts ſurface to the centre of each grain, and, conſe- 

uently, their conſumption, will require more time. 
hence it may be concluded, that all degrees of moil- 
ture diminiſh the force of powder. Itpetre, not 
ſufficiently refined, attrafts moiſture very readily ; and 
as the ſubſtances that render it impure leſſen the quan- 
o of fluid, and prevent its detonation, it ſhould be 
refined as much as poſſible before it is employed in the 
fabrication of gunpowder. 

The force of powder is owing to an elaſtic fluid 

nerated at the exploſion, the ſuddenneſs of which 
> wy upon the proportion of the ingredients, the 
contatt between the nitrous and combuſtible particles, 
and the ſize of the grains, &c. Hence it may be con- 
cluded, that when ſeveral powders, equally well dried, 
and fired under the ſame ſtate of the atmoſphere, are 
compared together, that which produces the greateſt 
quantity of the elaſtic fluid, in a given ſpace of time, 
is the ſtrongeſt. | 

There are two general methods of examining gun- 
powder; one with regard to the purity of its compoſi- 
tion, the other with regard to its ſtrength. Its purit 
is known by laying two or three httle heaps near — 
other upon White paper, and firing one of them. For 


* 
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if this takes fire readily, and the ſmoke riſes upright, 
without leaving any droſs or feculent matter behind, 
and without burning the paper, or firing the other 
heaps, it is eſteemed a fign that the ſulphur and nitre 
were well purified, that *< coal was good, and that the 
three ingredients were thoroughly incorporated toge- 
ther: but, if the other heaps allo take fire at the ſame 
time, it is preſumed, that either common ſalt was mixed 
with the nitre, or that the coal was not well ground, 
or the whole mals not well beat and mixed together; 
and, if either the nitre or ſulphur be not well purified, 
the paper will be black or ſpotted. 

For proving the ſtrength of gunpowder, a number 
of 9 E been invented, all ot which are 
liable to many objettions, ard, upon trial with the 
ſame powder, are found to give reſults ſo different, 
that no dependence can be placed in them; to ſo many 
modifications are the principal properties of powder 
ſubjeQ, even in experiments conducted with the utmoſt 
care. Theſe variations have been attributed} by many, 
to the different denfity of the atmoſphere at the time 
of the different experiments ; but the opinions upon 
this matter are ſo improbable in themſelves, and fo 
contradittory to each other, that they claim neither 
attention nor belief. Thus, ſome will have it, that 
gun-powder produces the greateſt effect in the morni 
and evening, when the air is cool and denſe; whil 
others aſſert, that its force is greateſt in ſunſhine, and 
during the heat of the day. Mr. Robins concludes 
from the reſult of ſeveral hundred trials, made by him 
at all times ot the day, and in every ſeaſon of the year, 
that the denſity of the atmoſphere has no effett in this 
matter, and that we ought to attribute the variations 
obſerved at theſe times to ſome other cauſe than the 
ſtate of the air: probably they are owing to the im- 
pertection of the inſtrument, or to the manner in which 
the trial was conducted. In this ſtate of uncertainty, 
then, upon the theory of the effetts of gunpowder, we 
remain at this day, : 

If experiments, however, are made with the prover, 

at care muſt be taken, not to preſs the powder in 
the ſmalleſt degree into the tube, but to pour it gently 
in; and, particularly in trying the ſtrength of different 
powders, which is the beſt uſe to which the inſtrument, 
imperfect as it is, can be applied, attention muſt be 
paid, that one powder is not preſſed cloſer than another 
at each experiment, nor the ſucceſhve experiments 
made until the _ is cool, otherwiſe no comparative 
certainty can gained. By far the moſt certain 
method, however, of determining the quality of pow- 
der, is by drying ſome of it very well, and then trying 
how many ſheets of paper it will drive the ſhot through, 
at the diſtance of ten or twelve yards. In this trial 
we ſhould be careful to employ the ſame ſized ſhot in 
each experiment, the quantity both of the ſhot and the 
powder being regulated by exact weight; otherwiſe we 
cannor, even in this experiment, arrive to any certainty - 
in comparing the — of different powders; or of 
the ſame powder at differept times. | 

Powder ought to be kept very dry; every degree of 
moiſture injures it. powder, however; _ — 

readi 
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readily imbibe moiſture; and, perhaps, there is no 
greater proof of the bad quality of 22 than its 
growing damp quickly when expoſed to the air: this 
readinels to become moilt depends upon the faltpetre 
employed in the compoſition not having been treed 
from the common ſalt it contains in its crude ſtate, and 
which, in conſequence, has a ſtrong attraction for 
watery particles. | 

Powder may acquire a {mall degree of dampnels, 


*and be freed from it _ by drying, without much 


injury to its quality. But, it the moiſture is conſider- 
able, the ſaltpetre is diflolved, and the intimate mix- 
ture of the ingredients thereby entirely deſtroyed. 
Drying powder with too great a heat allo injures it; 
for there is a degree of heat, which, although not 
{ufficient to fire the powder, will yet diſſipate = ſul- 
phur, and impair the compoſitlon by deſtroying the 
texture of the grains. The heat of the ſun is, perhaps, 
the greateſt it can with ſafety be expoſed to, and, if 
properly managed, is ſufficient for the purpoſe : when 
this cannot be had, the heat of a fire regulated to the 
ſame degree may be employed ; and for this end, a 
heated pewter plate is perhaps as good as any thing, 
becauſe pewter retains ſo moderate a heat, that there 
can belittle danger of ſpoiling the powder by producing 
the conſequences before-mentioned, 

It is obſervable, that damp powder produces a re- 
markable foulneſs in the fowling-piece after firing, 
much beyond what ariſes from an equal quantity of dry 
powder; and this ſeems to ariſe from the diminution of 
the attivity of the fire in the exploſion. Unleſs the 
ſportſman is very particular indeed in the mode of keep- 
ing his powder, we would recommend him always to 
air it and his flaſk, before he takes the field. Flaſks 
made of copper or tin are much better for keepin 
powder in, than, thoſe made of leather, or than ſma 
caſks: the necks of theſe ſhould be ſmall, and well 
ſtopped with cork. . 

Alter this diſſertation on gunpowder, it will naturally 
be expetted that we point out to the ſportſman the 
beſt powder for ſhooting ; for this purpoſe we ſhall re- 
commend the Dariford powder of Mefirs. Pico and 
ANDREWS, for being, not only ſtronger, but the cleaneſt 
in burning and the quickeſt in firing, of any other at 
this time manufactured in the kingdom ; and, we alſo 
venture to give it as our opinion, that the manufattur- 
ers of this powder ſeem to have attained, as nearly as 
any purpoſe can require, that accuracy of granulation, 
and of the proportions and qualities of all the ingre- 
dients, which moſt readily produces the deſtruttion of 


all the compoſition, and yields the greateſt poſſible 


quantity of the permanent elaſtic fluid in a given 
tune ; which properties alone can conſtitute powder of 


the beſt quality. 


Shot. 


The choice ol this article is highly worthy of the 
ſportſman's care. It ſhould be equal, round, and void 
of cavities. The patent milled ſbot is, at this time, to be 
preferred to all other ſorts, and is in ſuch general uſe, 
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that the inſtruftions which here follow on the ſize of 
the ſhot to be adopted in the different chaſes, muſt be 
underſtood to relate to the patent ſb:t only. 

It is extremely important for the ſucceſs of the chaſe, 
that the ſportſman ſhould proportion the ſize of his 
ſhot, as well to the particular ſpecies of game he means 
to purſue as to the ſeaſon of Lilling it, Thus, in the 
firſt month of partridge ſhooting, ſhot No. 1. ſhould be 
uſed ; tor ſince, at this time, the birds ſpring near at 
hand, and we ſeldom fire at more than the diſtance of 
forty paces, it the ſhooter takes his aim but tolerably 


well, it is almoſt impoſſible for a bird at this diſtanee to 


eſcape in the circle, or diſk, which the ſhot forms. 
Hares allo, at this ſeaſon of the year, fit cloſer; and, 
being at this time thinly covered with fur, may eaſily 
be killed with this ſized ſhot at thirty or thirty-five 
paces. In ſnipe and quail ſhooting, this ſized ſhot is 
peculiarly proper; for, in uſing a larger ſize, however 
true the ſportiman may ſhoot, yet he will frequently 
miſs ; the objects being ſo ſmall, that they have great 
chance of eſcaping in the vacant ſpaces of the circle or 
diſk. Yet there are many ſportſmen who ſhoot ſnipes, 
quails, and field-fares, in countries. where they abound, 
with the fizes fix and ſeven of the common ſhot, the laſt 
of which is called muſtard-ſeed. 

About the beginning of Ocleber, at which time the 
partridges are ſtronger in the wing, No, 3. is the pro- 
per ſhot to be uſed. This fize ſeems to be the beſt of 
any ; it preſerves a proper medium between ſhot too 
large, and that which is too ſmall, and will kill a hare 
from the diſtance of thirty-five to forty paces, and a 
partridge at fifty, provided the powder be good, It 
will ſerve alſo tor rabbit-ſhooting. In ſhort, it is ex- 
cellent for all ſeaſons, and many ſportſmen-- uſe no 
other the ſeaſon round. It is true, that diſtant objects 
are frequently miſſed for the want of larger ſhot ; but 
then theſe bear no proportion to the number which are 
daily mifſed by uſing ſhot of too large a ſize, eſpecially 
with the feathered game. If a man were to ſhoot con- 
ſtantly with ſkot No. 5. for one partridge which he 
might chance to kill with a ſingle pellet, at the diſtance 
of cighty paces, he would miſs twenty birds at fifty 

aces, which would in ſuch caſe eſcape in the vacant 
paces of the circle. But, if the ſportſman expreſs] 
ropoſes to ſhoot wild-ducks, or hares, then, indeed, 
he had better uſe the No. 5. However, in ſhootin 
with a double-barreled gun, it may be prudent to load 
one of the barrels with large ſhot, for the neceſſa 
occaſions; and, in any cale large ſhot is —— 
No. 5. will be found to be better than any other ; for 
its ſize is not fo large as to prevent it from ſufficiently 
garniſhing, or being equally ſpread in the circle, and 
it can at the ſame time perſons, in effect, all that a 
larger-ſized ſhot can do, which garniſhes but very little, 
if any at all. 

In order, therefore, to ſhew clearly, at one view, 
the comparative difference in the garniſhing of ſhot of 
different ſizes, we here ſubjoin a table, which indicates 
the number of pellets preciſely compoſing an ounce 
weight of cach ſort of | 

| PATENT 


F 
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| | PaTaxT SHOT. 
No. B. B. 1 ounce - © + 60 
B. id. 5 67 
9. = 3 86 
2. 1 * * * 109 
3 „ 
4. id. - 200 
. 0 
8 id. - « 444 
44 
5 id. 2 — 600 
Common SHoT | 
N r ounce - 380 
BF 
5. —«˙ 1 I 
4+ id, - - 190 
3. K „„ 
2. 8 110 
1. 338 95 


The Proportions of Powder and Shot in the Charge. 


To find the n_ that gives the longeſt range in 
ſowling · pieces of different dimenſions, mult be allowed 
to be a diſcovery of infinite importance to every 
ſportſman ; and, as it ſeems to be an opinion pretty 
nerally received and eſtabliſhed, that ev arrel 
he a particular load (not a meaſure eſtimated by any 
rules to be drawn from a compariſon made between the 
proportions of the caliber and the length of the barrel) 
with which it will ſhoot with ter certainty an 
effeft; it cannot be doubted that he will make ſome 
experiments with his own barrels, in order to attain 
this end. Before we proceed, therefore, to lay down 
rules for the loading of towling-pieces of different 
dimenſions, we beg leave to engraft an excellent prin- 
ciple in the practice of the artillery on this point, 
upon the ſhooting-ſcience. It is aſſerted, that by 
ſmall charges at firſt, and increaſing the quantity 
ef powder by degrees, the ranges will increaſe to a 
certain point ; after which, if the charge be augmented, 
they will progreſſively diminiſh ; though the recoil will 
ſtill continue in the ratio of the increaſe of the charge, 
is is a conſequence that may be deduced from a 
variety of experiments, and is perfectly agrecable to 
the, prineiples of mechanics; ſince the recoil and the 
range ought to be in the reciprocal ratio of the gun and 
the ſhot, making allowance for the reſiſtance which 
theſe bodies meet with. 

For a fowling-piece of a common caliber, which is 
from twenty-four to thirty balls to the pound weight; 
a drachm and a: quarter, or, at moſt, a drachm and a 
half, of good powder; and an ounc-:, or an ounce and 
a quarter, of hot, is ſufficient, But when ſhot of a 
larger fize is uſed, ſuch as No. 5, the charge of ſhot 
may be increaſed one-fourth, tor the purpoſe of coun- 
terbalancing, in ſome degree, what the fize of the ſhot 
loſes in the number of pellets, and alſo to enable it to 
garniſh the more, For this purpoſe the ſportſman 
will find a meaſure marked with the proper gauges 


very convenient to him. An inſtrument of this nature 
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has been made by an ingenious artiſt, Ec, of the Hay- 


market. 

Different opinions, however, are entertained on the 
proportions of the charge. Some determine the cha 
of a fowling-piece by the weight of a ball of the exa 
ſize of the caliber ; eſtimating the —_ of the powder 


at one-third of that of the ball, whether it is propoſed 
to ſhoot with ball or with ſhot ; and the weight of the 
ſhot they eſtimate at a moiety more, or, at the moſt, 
at double the weight of the ball. "This calculation 
comes pretty near to the propoſitions we have juſt laid 
down, except in the difference of ſize between the cali- 
bers twenty-four and thirty, which, notwithſtanding, 
is not ſufficiently great in the two caſes to require a 
gradation in the weight of the charge. 

Others again lay ; wh as a rule for the charge of 
powder, a meaſure of the ſame diameter as the barrel : 


| and double that diameter in depth : and, for the ſhot, a 


meaſure of the like diameter, but one-third leſs in 
depth than that for the powder ; this alſo agrees toler- 
ably well with the proportions we have mentioned, at 
leaſt for the powder, but the meaſure of ſhot ſeems to 
be too ſmall. In ſhooting with a rifle-piece, ſome per. 
ſons proportion the quantity of powder to three times 
the quantity which the mould of the ball adapted to 
_ 8 . — y 5 8 
th roverbs are generally true, or at 

ſſeſs ſome — ol truth, yet nothing is ſo glar- 
ingly abſurd, or leſs founded in rational painciples, 
than that old adage, * Sparing of powder, and li 
of ſnot: a ſaying, which is not only in the acquaintance, 
but in the conftant practice, of moſt ſportſmen. 

As a conſequence of overloading with ſhot, the 
powder has not ſufficient fire to throw it to its 
proper diſtance ; for, if the object be diſtant, one halt 
of the pellets compoſing the charge, by their too great 

uantity and weight, will ſtrike againſt each other, and 

Ul by the way; and thoſe which reach the mark will 
have {mall force, and will produce but little or no effect. 
Thus to overload is the ſtrange fancy of poachers, who 
imagine they cannot kill unlefs they put two ounces, or 
more, of large ſhot into their pieces. It is true, that 
they deſtroy a great quantity of game, but then it is 
not fairly ſhot. men are in ſome meaſure 
puniſhed by the ſevere ſtrokes they receive on the 
A and cheeks, in conſequence of the exceſſive 
recoil, 

The method of caſting ſhot is as follows: — The lead 
being melted, ſtirred, and ſkimmed, a quantity of pow- 
dered yellow orpiment is ſtrewed in it, as much as will | 
lie upon a ſhilling, to twelve or fiftcen pounds of lead, 
the whole being well ſtirred, the orpiment will flame. 
To ud e whether there be orpiment enough in, a little 
of the lead is dropped in a glaſs of water, and if the 
drops prove round, and without tails, there is orpimerit 
enough, and the degree of heat is as it ſhould be. 
This done, a copper-plate, hollow in the middle, and 
three inches in diameter, bored through with thirty or 
forty {mall holes, according to the ſtze of the (bot, is 

laced on an won frame, over a tub of water, four 


inches above the water ; the hollow is to be 
Bb 2 22 thin. 


. 
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Thin: on this plate are laid burning coals, to keep the 
melted lead in fuſion. The lead is now poured gently, 
with a ladle, on the middle of the plate, and it will 
make its way through the holes in the bottom of the 
plate, into the water, in round drops. Great care 1s 
taken to keep the lead on the plate in its proper . 
of heat; if too cold, it will ſtop the holes; and, it 
too hot, the drops will crack and fly. The ſhot, thus 
made, are dried over a ue fire, always ſtirring them 
e 


that t may not melt; this done, the greater are 
ſeparated from the ſmaller, by paſſing them through 
fieves for that purpole. 


Of the Wadiing. 


Many ſportſmen are of opinion, that the wadding, 
of whatever material it may be compoſed, or whether 
it be rammed looſe, or tight, into the barrel, has no 
effect, either on the range of the ſhot, or the cloſeneſs 
with which they are thrown. Now, although it may be 
granted, that the material which covers the ſhot, and 
which is uſed only for the purpoſe of keeping it down, 


is of little importance, yet the ſubſtance which covers| 


the powder is undoubtedly of much conſequence. It 
ſhould be quite cloſe in the barrel, and that without 
being rammed too hard: the wadding ſhould therefore 
be of a ſoft and tractable material, but at the ſame 
time of ſufficient conſiſtence to carry the ſhot in a 
body to a certain diſtance ſrom the muzzle of the 
zece, For, if the wadding is rammed too cloſe, or 
1s of a hard and rigid ſubſtance, ſuch as ſtiff brown 
paper, the piece will recoil, and the ſhot will ſpread 
more wide: if, on the contrary, the wadding is not 
ſufficiently cloſe, and is compoſed of a ſlight and too 
pliant material, ſuch as wool or cotton, it will not he 
of conſiſtence enough to carry the ſhot, and the diſ- 
charge will loſe its proper force. Beſides, a certain 

ion of the ſhot, which is more immediately in con- 
tat wich the wadding, will be melted by the exploſion 
of the powder. Experience teaches, that nothing 1s 
better tor wadding than ſoft brown paper ; it combines 
ſupplenels with conſiſtence, and moulds itſelf to the 
barrel: and it 18 farther obſervable, that ſuch wadding 
never falls to the ground in leſs than twelve or fifteen 
paces from the muzzle of the piece. 

In countries where orchards abound, a very fine 
mols, of a greeniſh grey colour, is found adhering to 
the apple-trees, which is extremely proper for wadding, 
and which even poſſeſſes the extraordinary quality of 
making the barrel leſs greaſy and foul than paper, 
which contains a certain ar V of oil. Tow is alſo 
very good tor this purpole, A cork wadding has alſo 
been extolled for the virtue of increaſing the range and 
cloſeneſs of the ſhot of pieces; we have not made the 
experiment, but it ſeems probable, that a 5 of 
cork, adapted to the caliber of the piece, may produce 
a greater effect than a wadding of paper, in theſe 
reſpetis, that, by ſtopping the barrel more hermetically, 
it prevents the elaſtic fluid, produced by the exploſion 
of the powder, from eſcaping in any way, betwcen the 

rtition of wadding and the my preſerves all its 

to the mouth of the gun, and thereby renders the 
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effect of the powder the . Theſe principles 
have wn recommended wadding of hat, cut out 
by punches, of a fize to fit the exatt caliber of the 
gun, to far exceed eyery other, and to which, therefore, 
we refer the reader. | 

We have now, however, to recommend a wadding 
of the cloth called fearnought, or ſhepherds-cloth, 
(which is very generally known,) and punched by the 
ſame inſtrument as mentioned for hat-wadding ; but it 
muſt not be dyed, for the acid which is uſed to ſet the 
colour will ruſt the inſide of the barrel immediately in 
contact with it, and eſpecially if the gun is laid by 


charged. 


FOWLS are well-known domeſtic birds, without 
the aſſiſtance of which the farmer's ſtock cannot be ſaid 
to be complete, the advantage of which muſt appear 
to every one who kecps them. And fo equal is the 
diſtribution of their bounties, and ſo trifling the ex- 
pence attending them, that the pooreſt villager may reap 
the ſame benefit from their produtts as the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial farmer. 

As it would be unneceſſary in this place to give a 
8 deſcription of the various ſorts of cocks and 

ens, I ſhall only adviſe the purchaſer to chuſe thoſe 
that are the beſt breeders and the beſt layers; the oldeſt 
being always reckoned the molt proper for fitting, and 
the youngeſt for laying. Care, however, muſt be taken 
that they are not kept too fat, as in this caſe no ſort 
will be good for either. | 

The beſt age to ſet a hen for chickens is from two 
years old to five, and the beſt month to ſet them is Fe- 
oy] ; though any month between that and Micharlmas 
is good, | 

A hen fits twenty days, whereas geeſe, ducks, and 
turkies, fit thirty. Obſerve to let them have always 
meat and drink near them while they fir, that they ma) 
not ſtraggle from their neſts, and the eggs thereby loſe 
their nouriſhment. 

It is ſaid that if fowls are fed with buck or French 
wheat, or with hemp-ſeed, they will lay more eggs than 
ordinary; and buck-wheat, wr Mi the whole or ground, 
and made into paſte, which is beſt, is a grain that will 
fat fowls or hogs very ſpeedily ; but the moſt common 
food for this purpole is barley-meal, moiſtened with 
milk or water. 

The nature of the hen ſhould be as nearly equal as 
poſhible with that of the cock; the ſhould be working, 
vigilant, and laborious, both for herſelf and her ehick 
ens; in fize the biggeſt and largeſt are the belt, every 
proportion anſwerable to thoſe of the cock, ay inſtead 
of a comb ſhe ſhould have upon her crown a high tuft 
of feathers. She ſhould have many and ſtrong claws ; 
but it will be better if ſhe has no hinder claws, becauſe 
they often break the eggs; and beſides ſuch as have do 
ſometimes prove unnatural. 

Hens that crow are neither good breeders nor good 
ayers. 

In chuſing hens for hatching, the oldeſt are the beſt, 
becaule they are more conſtant, and will fit out their 
time; but, if you 'chuſe for laying, take the youngeſt, 
becauſe they are luſty, and prone to generation; but 
do not chuſe a fat hen for either of thele purpoſes, for, 


| it 
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if ſhe be ſet, ſhe will forſake her neſt ; the eggs the 
lays will be without ſhells, and the will grow flothful 
and indolent. 

The beſt eggs are thoſe that are laid when the hens 
are a year and a half or two years old ; at which time, 
if you would have large eggs, give them plenty of 
vittuals, and ſometimes oats, with fenugreek to heat 
them ; for thoſe that are fat generally lay but ſmall 
ones. 

Mix ſome chalk with their food, or mix ſome brick 
with their bran, moiſtened with a little water, and give 
them their fill of half-boiled barley, with vetch and 
millet. 

There are ſome hens that have the ill faculty of eat- 
ing their A to prevent which, take out the white of 
an egg, and put muiſt wy round about the yolk till 
it grow» hard; and when the hen attempts to eat, and 
finds the cannot do it, ſhe will ſoon give over breaking 
her eggs. You may likewiſe pour a clear plaiſter upon 
the yo!k of an egg. and let it harden, ſo that it may 
ſerve ior a ſhell, and put it into the neſt; or you may 
ſhape an egg of plaiſter, or chalk, and let that be for a 
nelt-e 

Hens that have ſpurs often break their eggs, and. in- 
ſtead of hatching hem. will ſometimes aide hg theſe 
muſt be ſcoured, «s well as thoſe that ſcratch and crow 
like a cock ; firſt by plucking the great quills out of 
their wings, and by feeding them with millet, barley, 
and paſte, cut into ſmall pieces, pounded acorns, and 
bran, with pottage, or crumbs of wheat-bread ſteeped in 
water. 

They muſt be kept in a cloſe place, and reſt, and 

their feathers muſt be pulled from their heads, thighs, and 
rumps. If a hen be too fat, or has a looſeneſs, the will 
lay wind eggs. 
Ile beſt time to ſet a hen, that the chickens may be 
lasge and moſt kindly, is in February, in the inereaſe of 
the moon, that ſhe may diſcloſe the chickens in the in- 
creaſe of the next new moon ; for one brood of this 
month is worth three of any other. Hens, however, 
may ſet from March to O#cber, and have good chickens, 
but not after that time; for the winter is a great enemy 
to their breeding. A hen fits juit twenty-one days; and 
it you let her upon the eggs of ducks, geeſe, or turkies, 
you muſt ſet them nine days before you put her own 
eggs to her, of which a hen will cover nineteen ; what- 
ever may be the number you ſet her with, be careſul that 
they are freſh and tree from blemiſh. 

When you put the eggs under her, it will be neceſſary 
to make ſome particular mark on one ſide of them, and 
to obſerve whether ſhe turns them from that to the 
other: it the does not, then take an opportunity, when 
ſhe is from them, to turn them — 

Be careful that the eggs you ſet her with be new, 
which may be known by their being heavy, full, and 
clear; neither ſhould you chuſe the largeſt, for they 
have often two yolks, and though {ome are of opinion 
that ſuch will produce two chickens, it commonly proves 
a miſtake ; but if they do, the production is generally 
abortive, 

If a hen is diſturbed from her neſt, ſhe will entirely 
forſake it; and you muſt be caretul to place her meat 


. 
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and water near her during the time ſhe is fitting, that 
her eggs may notcool while ſhe is gone to ſeek for food : 
if ſhe be abſent from her net, ſtir up the ſtraw, make it 
ſoft and handſome, and lay the eggs in the ſame order you 
found them. 

It may not be improper to perfume her neſt with 
roſemary or brimſtone ; and you mult take care that the 
cock does not come at the eggs, and fit upon them; for 
he will not only endanger the breaking ot them, but will 
cauſe the hen to diſlike her neſt. 

Your hen houſe muſt be large and ſpacious, with a 
high roof and ſtrong walls, to keep out thieves and ver- 
min; let there be windows on the eaſt fide, that they 
may enjoy the benefit of the riſing ſun, and thete muſt 
be ſtrongly lathed and cloſe ſhut ; upwards, and round 
about the infides of the walls upon the ground, ſhould 
be made large pens of three teet high for geeſe, ducks, 
and large fowls, to fit in, and near unto the evings 
the houſe ſhould be long perches, reaching from one 
ſide to the other, on which ſhould be ſet cocks, hens, 
capons, and turkies. At another fide of the houſe, at 
the darkeſt part, over the ground-pens, fix hampers full 
of ſtraw for neits, in which the hens ſhould lay their eggs: 
but, when they fit to hatch chickens, then let them ſit on 
the ground. 

here muſt be pins ſtuck in the walls, that 
— poultry may climb to their perches with greater 
eaſe 


The floor of the hen-houſe muſt not be paved, but 
made of earth, ſmooth and eaſy. Let the ſmaller fowl 
have a hole made at one end of the houle, to go in and 
come out when they pleaſe, otherwiſe they will ſeek 
out a rooſt in other places; but for larger fowl, you 
= open the door every night and morning. ; 

The moſt advantageous ſituation for a hen-houſe is 
near ſome kitchen, brew-houle, bak e-houle, or kiln, 
where it may have the air of the fire and be perfumed 
with ſmoak, which to pullets is not only wholeſome, 
but agreeable. When your chickens are hatched, if 
any be weaker than the reſt, wrap them in wool, and 
let them receive the benefit of the fire; it will alſo be 
necellary to perfume them with roſemary. The firſt 
hatched chickens may be kept in a ſieve till the reſt are 
diſcloſed, for they will not eat for two days : ſome 
ſhells being harder than others, they will require fo 
much more time in q_—_ ; but unlels the chickens 
are weak, or the hen unkind, it will not be improper to 
let them continue under her, as they will thereby receive 
the greater nouriſhment. 

wo days after they are hatched, give them very 
ſmall oatmeal, ſome dry, and ſome ſteeped in milk, or 
elſe crumbs of fine white bread: and, when they have 
gained itrength, you may give them curds, cheete-par- 
ings, white bread, cruſts ſoaked in beer or milk, barley- 
meal, or wheaten bread ſcalded, or the hike ſoft meat 
that is ſmall, and will be caſily by 

They muſt be kept in the houte a fortnight, and not 
ſuffered to go abroad with the hens to worm. Green 
chives chopped among their meat is very good, and 
will preſerve them from the rye or other diicales in the 
head. Be caretul to let chem have clean water, for, if 


malt - 


it is dirty, it will be apt to give them the pip. Neither 
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- muſt you let them feed upon tares, darnel, or cockle, 
for thele are very dangerous to young ones, nor let 


them go into gardens till they are fix weeks old. 

Thoſe chickens you intend to cram muſt be cooped 
up when the dam has forſaken them, and cram them 
with dough made of wheaten meal and milk, which dip 
in the latter, and thruſt down their throats; but be 
careful they are not too big, as it will otherwiſe choak 
them. If you want to fatten chickens, put them into 
coops, and feed them with barley-meal. Put likewiſe 
a {mall quantity of brick-duſt into their water, for that 
will not only give them an appetite to their meat, but 
will fatten them very ſoon. For in this caſe it muſt be 
conſidered, that all fowls and other birds have two ſto- 
machs; the one is their crop that ſoftens their food, and 
the other the gizzard that macerates it. In the laſt are 
generally found {mall ſtones and ſharp ſand, which help 
to do that office, and without them, or ſomething of that 
kind, a fowl will be wanting of its appetite; for the 
gizzard cannot macerate or grind the tood faſt enough 
to diſcharge it from the crop without ſuch ſand or 
ſtones, and therctore, in this caſe, the brick-duſt is very 
uſeful. 

The diſeaſes incident to hens are as follow : Sitting 
hens are ſometimes troubled with lice, and vermin ; to 
cure which 

Pound burnt cummin and ſtaphiſagar, of each equal 

uantities, mix it with wine, and rub them with it, or waſh 
So with a decoction of wild lupines. 
2 If hens are troubled with a looſenefs, obſerve the fol- 
wing : 

Mix a handful of barley-meal, and as much wax, in 
ſome wine; make it into a mels, and give it them in the 
morning before they have any other meat, or elſe let 
them drink a decoction of quinces or apples. 

It ſometimes happens that hens, by laying too many 
eggs, or fitting too long, exhauſt their ſtrength and lan- 

1 


uiſh. 
J Take the white of an egg, and roaſt it till it appears 
burnt ; mix this with an equal quantity of dried raiſins, 
alſo burnt, and give it them the firſt thing in the morn- 


ing. See POULTRY. 
"OX HUNTING. The age and proportion of 
this beaſt is ſo well known, being ſo common, that it is 
needleſs to deſcribe him. 

A fox in the firſt year is called a cub ; in the ſecond 
2 ſoſe; and afterwards an old fox. It is a beaſt of 


chaſe, uſually very prejudicial to the huſbandmen, 


by taking away and deſtroying lambs, geeſe, poul- 
try. &c. 
His nature is, in many reſpects, like that of a wolf, 
for they bring as many cubs at a litter the one as 
« op but in this they differ, the fox 
littering deep under the ground, but the wolf doth 
not 


A bitch fox is very difficult to be taken when ſhe is 
bragged and with cub, for then the will lie near her 
burrow, into which ſhe runs upon hearing the leaſt 


noiſe : and indeed at any time is ſomewhat difficult, 


for the fox (as well as the wolf) is a very ſubtle crafty 
creature. 
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Fox hunting is a very pleaſant exerciſe, for by rea. 
ſon of his ſtrong, hot ſcent, he makes an excellent 
cry: and as his ſcent is hotteſt at hand, ſo it dies the 
ſooneſt. . 

And beſides, he never flies far before the hounds, 
truſting not to his legs, 1 or champaign grounds, 


but ſtrongeſt coverts, When he can no longer ſtand 
ang the ground, he then taketh carth, and muſt be 

ug out, | 

If greyhounds courſe him on a plain, his laſt refuge 
is to pils on his tail, and flap it in their faces as th 
come near him; and ſometimes ſquirting his thicker ex- 
crements upon them, to make them give over the courſe 
or purſuit, 

When a bitch fox goes a clicketting and ſeeking for 


a dog, ſhe cries with a hollow voice, not unlike the 
' howling of a mad dog, and in the ſame manner ſhe 
' cries when ſhe miſſes any of her cubs : but never makes 
any cry at all when ſhe is killing, but defends herſelf to 
the laſt gaſp. ' 

A fox will prey upon any thing that he can over- 
| come, and will feed upon = ſort of carrion : but 
| their dainties, and the food they moſt delight in, is 


ultry. 
The fox is taken with greyhounds, terriers, nets, 
and gins. Of terriers there are two forts, Ser Tex- 
RIERS. | 


Fox Hunting above Ground. 


To hunt a fox with hounds you muſt draw about 
groves, thickets, and buſhes, near villages : for in ſuch 
laces he lurks to prey upon poultry, &c, but if you can 
nd one it will be neceſlary to ſtop up his earth, the 
night before you intend to hunt, and that about mid- 
night, for then he goes out to prey ; and this muſt be 
done by laying two white ſticks acroſs in his way, 
which will make him imagine it to be ſome gin or tra 
laid for him, or elſe they may be up cloſe w 
black thorns and earth together. x 

The beſt hunting a fox above ground, is in — : 
February, and March, for then you ſhall beſt 725 
your hounds hunting, and beſt find his earth- 
ing; and beſides at thoſe times the fox's ſkin is 
beſt in ſeaſon. 

Again, the hounds hunt the fox beſt in the coldeſt 
weather, becauſe he leaveth a very ſtrong ſcent behind 
him; yet in cold weather it chills faſteſt. 

At firſt only caſt off your ſure finders, and as the 
drag mends, ſo add more as you dare truſt them; avoid 
calling off too many hounds at once ; becauſe woods and 
coverts are full of ſundry chaſes, and ſo you may engage 
them in too many at one time. 1 

Let ſuch as you caſt off at firſt, be old ſtaunch 


| hounds which are ſure, and if you hear ſuch a hound 


call on merrily, you may caſt off ſome others to him, 
and when they run it on the full cry, caſt off the reſt, and 
thus you ſhould compleat your chaſe. | 2 
The words of comfort are the fame which are uſed in 
other chaſes, attended with the ſame hallooings and other 
Ceremonies. | bs. 


The 


FOX 


The hounds ſhould be left to kill the fox themſelves, 
and to worry and tear him as much as they pleaſe ; ſome 
hounds will eat him with eagerneſs. 

When he is dead hang him at the end of a pikeſlaff, 
and halloo in all ds to bay him; but re- 
ward them not with any thing belonging to the fox: 
for it 1s not good, neither will the hounds in common 
cat it, 


Of hunting a Fox under Ground. 


If in caſe a fox does ſo far eſcape as to earth, coun- 

trymen muſt be got together with ſhovels, ſpades, mat- 
tocks, pickaxes, &c. to dig him out, if they think the 
carth not too great, 
1 make their earths as near as they can in ground 
that is hard to dig, as in clay, ſtony ground, or amongſt 
the roots of trees: and their earths — commonly but 
one hole; and that is ſtraight a long way in before you 
come at their couch. 

Sometimes craftily they take poſſeſſion of a badger's 
old burrow, which hath a variety of chambers, holes, 
and angles. | 

Now to facilitate this way of hunting the fox, the 
huntſmen muſt be provided with one or two terriers to 
put into the earth after him, that is to fix him into an 
angle : for the earth often conſiſts of many angles : the 
uſe of the terrier is to know where he lies, for as 
ſoon as he finds him he continues baying or barking, 
ſo that which way the noiſe is heard that way dig for 
him, 

But to know the manner of entering and farther uſe 
of theſe ſorts of dogs, ſ% TxrxRIER, 

However I ſhall here add, that as in the firſt place 
you muſt have ſuch as are able to dig, ſo your terriers 
muſt be furniſhed with bells hung on collars, to make 
the fox bolt the ſooner ; befides the collars will be ſome 
ſmall defence to the terriers, 

The inſtruments. to dig with are theſe; a ſharp 
pointed ſpade, which ſerves to begin the trench, where 
the grouud is hardeſt, and broader tools will not ſo well 
enter; the round hollowed ſpade, which is uſeful to 
dig among roots, having very ſharp edges; the broad 
flat ſpade to dig withal, when the trench has been pretty 
well opened, and the ground ſofter ; mattocks and pick- 
axes to dig in hard ground, where a ſpade will do but 
little ſervice; the coal rake to cleanſe the hole; and 


. to keep it from ſtopping up, clamps, wherewith you ma 


take either fox or badger out alive to make ſport wi 
afterwards.  _ 

And it would be very convenient to have a pail of 
water to refreſh your terriers with, after they are come 
out of the earth to take breath. 

After this manner you may beſiege a fox, &c. in their 
firongeſt holes and caſtles, and may break their caſe- 
mates, platforms, parapets, and work to them with 
mines and counter-mines till you have obtained what 

ou deſired. But for the managing theſe dogs, /ee 

ERRIERS. a | 


— 
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To deſtriy Faxes, 


Take a ſheep's paunch, and tie it to a long ſlick, then 
rub your ſhoes well upon it, that he may not ſcent your 
own fect ; draw this paunch after you as a trail, a mile 
or more, and bring it near ſome thick-headed tree; 
leave your paunch, and get into the tree with a gun, 
and as it begins to be dark, you will ſee him come 
alter the ſcent of the mail, where you may ſhoot 
him : draw the trail if you can to the windward of the 
tree, 

The beſt way is, to ſet a ſteel trap in the plain parts 
of a large field, out of the way of all paths, yet not 
near a hedge, or any ſhelter ; then open the trap, ſet it 
on the ground, and cut out juſt the form thereof in a 
turf, and take out as much earth as to make room to 
ſtay it ; then cover it again very neatly with the turf 
you cut out ; and as the joint of the turf will not cloſe 
exattly, get ſome mold of a new caſt up mole-hole, 
and pu it cloſe round the turf, ſticking ſome graſs in it 
as if it there grew; make it curious and neat, that it 
might even deceive yourſelf, Ten or twelve yards from 
the trap, three ſeveral ways, ſcatter ſome of the mole- 
hill mold very thin, on a place fifteen or ſixteen inches 
— ; then on theſe places, and where the trap is 
placed, lay three or four ſmall bits of cheeſe, and t 
with a ſheep's paunch draw a trail of a mile or two 
long to each of the three places, and from thence to 
the trap, that the fox may come to one of theſe places 
firſt, for then he will approach the trap more boldly ; 
and thus you will never Fail of him, ſure let your 
trap be looſe, that he may draw it to ſome hedge or co- 
vert, or he will bite off his leg and be gone. 


To make a Spring Trap. 


Tie a ſtring to ſome pole ſet faſt in the ground, and 
to this ſtrin 2 faſt a mall ſhort ſtick, made thin on 
the upper ſide, with a notch at the lower end of it; then 
ſet another ſtick ſaſt in the ground, with a nitch under 
it ; then bend down the pole, and let both the nicks or 
notches join as ſlight as may be; then open the nooſe of 
the firing, and place it in the path or walk; where if 
you lay pieces of cheeſe, fleſh, and ſuch like, it will en- 
tice him that way. 

Or, greaſe the ſoles of your ſhoes with hog's fat a 
little broiled, and as you come from the wood, drop in 
ſeveral places as you paſs, a piece of roaſted ſwine's 
liver, 4 in honey, WR after you a dead 
cat, and. he will follow you, that you may ſhoot 
him. 


A Heat to take a Fox tied ts a Tree. 


This hook is made of large wire, and. turns on a 


ſwivel like the collar of a greyhound ; it is frequent 
— for the — They 


uſed in catching wolves, but 
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hang it from the ground ſo high that he muſt leap to 
catch it; and bait it with fleſh, liver, cheeſe, &c. and if 

ou Tun a trail with a ſheep's paunch as before directed, 

it will draw him the more eaſily to the bait, 

FOILING (with Hunters) the footing and treading 
of deer that is on the graſs, and ſcarce viſible. 

FRANK CHASE, is a liberty of tree chaſe in a cir- 
euit adjoining to a foreſt, by which all men, though the 
have land of their own within that compals, are forbid- 
den to cut down wood, &c. without the view of the 
foreſter. - | 

FRAY. A deer is ſaid to fray her head, when ſhe 
rubs it againſt a tree to renew it, or cauſe the pills of her 
new horns to come off. | 

FREAM (with Hunters) a term uſed of a boar, that 
makes a noiſe at rutting time. 

FREE WARREN, the power of granting or deny- 
ing licence to any to hunt or chaſe in ſuch or ſuch 


lands. 
To FRILL (in Falconry) a term uſed of a hawk ; as 
the hawk frills, 7. e. trembles or ſhivers. 
FROG (among Farriers) the ſame as Fruss. 
"FROGS ; to deſtroy which, take a ſheep, ox, or goat's 
Il, and bruiſe it by the water-ſide ; the frogs will ga- 
ther to it, and it will kill them, | 
To prevent their croaking, ſet a candle and lanthorn 


upon the ſide of the water or river that waters your gar- 


den. 
Toads will not come near your garden, if you plant 
age and rue round about it. | 
ROTH. The mouth of a horſe ſhould be full of 
froth, and if he continually champ upon the mouth of his 
bitt, it is a token of a good horſe ; for few bad ones have 
this action; beſides that, his mouth being always moiſt, 
will not ſo cafily over-heat, and it is a ſign that the bitt 
ives him pleaſure. 
If the froth be thin or fluced, and of a pale grey, or 


yellowiſh colour, it denotes a bad tempered brain; but 


if it be white and thick, cleaving to his lips and branches 
of the bridle, then you are to look upon the mouth as 
freſh, and, that the horſe is of a ſtrong conſtitution and 


_ found in his body. 


FROWNCE ] a diſeaſe incident to hawks, pro- 

FROUNCE |} ceeding from moiſt and cold hu- 
mours, which fall down from their heads to the palate 
and root of their tongue, by which means they loſe their 
appetite, and cannot cloſe their clap. 

Some call this the eagles bane, for they ſeldom die of 

but of the over-growing of their beaks. 

FRUSH; or FroG or 4 Hokst, is a fort of 
tender horn which ariſes in the middle of the ſole, and 
at ſome diſtance from the toe, divides into two branches, 
running towards the heel in the form of a fork. Thus 
they ſay, 

ook after this horſe, for the fleſh is run in upon the 
fruſh ; I ſee an excreſcence, or ſprouting of fleſh in that 
part. | 


There is a fig in that ſorrel's fruſh ; and this roan has 
.afcabbed fruſh ; and here is another that has a fat fruſh, 


i.e. a fruſh that is too thick and too large. 
FRUSH, a diſorder incident to horles, ſee SCABBED 
HEELS. 
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F UZ 
FULMART, oz Fomts ; a pole-cat, fitch or fit. 


chow, 

FUMETS, the ordure or dung of a hart, the ſame as 
ewmets. 

FUNDAMENT, ox FALLING OF, id Hoxsts. 
This may be occafioned by long continued looſeneſs or 
—_— and horſes of a lax and waſhy conſtitution are 
moſt ſubjett to it. It is produced by long journeys, or 
hard labour-with inſufficient nouriſhment. The defect 
is frequent with over-driven pigs, which I have often 
attempted to cure, with very Hl ſucceſs. SOLLEYSEL 
ſays, it was ſometimes brought on horſes, in his time, by 
docking. 235 

In the Cure no time ought to be loſt. If the gut 
deſcend to any great length, and be much ſwelled and 
inflamed, waſh with warm milk and agua vegeto equal 
parts, and ſuſpend it ; repeat the waſhing, and when 
the inflammation is abated, anoint with oil of roſes, 
chamomile, or dill, and a ſmall quantity of Friar's.bal- 
ſam, and gently with a warm linen cloth return the gut 
to its proper place, Bathe the fundament frequently 
with the following mixture : Red-Port wine and cam- 
phorated ſpirits, a quarter of a pint each; GouLarp's 
extract, forty drops. A compoſition of oak-bark, flour, 
honey, and turpentine, applied frequently to the funda. 
ment. Maſhes of malt, or corn and bran, and the ani- 
mal kept very quiet, with the moſt gentle uſage. 
Should the gut not remain, or fall down in exerciſe, 
and ſhrink up again in the ſtable, it is the ſign of a fiſtula, 
and the only remedy is excifion, which muſt be per- 
formed with a red-hot knife, a ligature being previouſly 
made. The wound being healed, a pretty long run at 

raſs or ſtraw yard; previous to which it will not be 
ate to work the horſe. | 
0 FUNDAMENT, FALLING OUT OF, IN SWINE } the 
ure: 

Put it up as well as you can with your hand, dipt in 
oil of linſeed or other oil, when you have firſt ſprinkled 
it with powder of aloes and alum. 

FUNGUS oz Pzoup-FLESH, in horſes or other ani- 
mals; to remove it, 

Take of rofin and common turpentine, of each four 
ounces, honey two ounces, ſheep-ſuet three ounces ; 
melt the roſin and turpentine birt, then add the honey 
and ſheep's-ſuet; and laſtly, ſtir in by degrees (and till 
the whole is almoſt cold) half an ounce of powdered - 
French verdigris, and keep for uſe ; but, if it is too ſtiff 
for winter, you may add ſome hog's lard or freſh butter. 
This ointment is recommended by Mr. BRACKeNn, who 
ſays there is another ointment much like this in Capt. 
BurRDEN's Pocket- Farrier, taken from De GY; but 
he thinks there is too much hog's-lard in that compoti- 
tion, which makes it generate fungus fleſh, or what 
people call proud-fleſh ; but, if the ointment before 

eribed be thought too ſtiff, it may be ſoftened with 
—-—y butter, and therefore better prevents ſuperfluous 


FUZEE (in Farriery) two dangerous ſplents — 
ing from above downwards. hey differ from 
ſcrews or thorough ſplents in this, that the - latter 
are placed on two oppoſite fides of the legs. See 


GABLOCKS, 


| SPLENT, 


GAL 


ABLOCKS, artificial ſpurs, made either of 
iron, braſs, or filver, and fixed on the legs of 


game cocks ; ſome call them gatfs. 
GAGG-TEETH, (in Farriery) is a defect that 
rarely happens to. young horſes, and to be diſcovered 
by putting ſomething into the mouth and looking at the 


large grinders, which in this ca a r unequal, and 
in eating caich hold of the inſide of the cheeks, cauf- 
ing great pain, and making them refule their food. 

GAIT or GATE, is the going, or pace of a horſe. 
Hence they ſay this horſe has a good gait, but the 
other has a broken gait ; this horfe goes well, but the 
other does not. 

GALLING or A Hoxsz's Back. To prevent it, 
take a lamb's ſkin, well furniſhed with hair, and fit it 
neatly beneath the pannel of the ſaddle, ſo that the 
hairy ſide may be next the horſe. 

Ihis does not harden with Iweat, and ſo not onl 
keeps that -part from galling, but is good for ſuc 
hories as have been lately cured, which would other- 
wiſe gall again. | 

After a journey you ought to take off the ſaddle and 
feel the horſe's back, whether he has been pinched or 
galled or not, which will be the beſt diſcovered after 
he has ſtood an hour or two un{addled, by the ſwelling 
of the part oppreſſed. 

If it be only ſwelled, fill a with warm dung, 
and tie it upon the ſwelling, which will not only pre- 
vent jt from growing worle, but alſo probably quite 


diiperle it. | 

Or you may rub and chafe the ſwelling with 
brandy, or ſpirit of wine, and having ſoaked the place 
well with it, ſet fire with a lighted paper to what re- 
mains of it, and the ſwelling will difa r, when the 
fire extinguiſhes of itſelf ; but it the ſkin be broke, 
waſh it with warm claret, mixed with a fourth part 
of ſallad oil, or freſh butter; or bathe it often with 
brandy if the horſe will endure it. 

When a horſe's back is galled upon a journey, take 
out a little of the ſtuffing of the pannel over the ſwel- 
ling, and few a piece of foft white leather on the in- 
fide of the el; anoint the part with ſalt-butter, and 
every evening wipe it clean, rubbing it till it grows 
ſoſt, anointing it again with butter, or tor want of that 
with greaſe: waſh the ſwelling, or hurt, every evenin 
with cold water and ſoap, and ſtrew it with falt, whic 
ſhould be left on till the horſe is ſaddled in the 
morning. J 

GALLS. Se Harness, 

GALLOP, is a motion of a horſe that runs at full 
ſpeed, in which making a kiad of leap forwards, he 
litts both his legs almoſt at the fame time; when theſe 
are in the air, juſt upon the point of touching the 
ground, he lifts both his hind legs almoſt at once. 

Of a horſe that has an eaſy light gallop, that gallops 
fine, they ſay, he gallops upon Ins haunches, he does 
not preſs heavy upon « af bridle, he bends his fore legs 
well, he has a good motion with him, he is well 
coupled, keeps his legs united. 

he great gallop, or the hunting gallop; or the 
gallop with a long ſtreich, or gailop with all the heels, 


1, e. full ſpeed. 


GAL 


A ſhort li lop, 1. . a flow gallop. 

GALLOP. Lag ſwitteſt . of a horſe. 

Here you are to take notice, that a horſe in gallop- 
ing forwards may lead with which fore leg he pleaſes, 
though horſes do it moſt commonly with their right 
fore leg; but with whatever fore leg they lead, the hind 
leg of the ſame fide muſt follow it, otherwiſe their legs 
are ſaid to be diſunited. 

In order to remedy this diſorder, you muſt tay your 
horſe a little upon the hand, and help him with the 
ſpur on the contrary fide to that in which he is dif- 
united, 

As for example: if he be diſunited on the right 
fide, help him with the left ſpur, by ſtaying him {as 
before) upon the hand a little, and alſo helping him at 
the ſame time with the calves ot the legs. 

And farther, in a circle a horſe is confined to lead 

always with his fore-leg within the turn, otherwiſe he 
is (aid to gallop falſe; but in all caſcs the hind leg of 
the ſame tide muſt ever follow. 
Laſtly, when you make trial of a galloper, obſerve 
if he performs it equally, and puſh it on ſomewhat 
hard, that you may know by his ſtop whether he have 
firength and vigour, which is termed a tund or ſource, 
and if he be alſo ſenſible of the ſpur. 

GALLOP, os CAanT#rBURY-RATE, is a pace be- 
tween a full ſpeed and a ſwift running. 

GALLOPADE. The fine gallopade, the ſhort 
gallop, the liſtening gallop, the gallop ot the {chool : 
it is a hand — or gallop upon the hand, in which 
a horſe galloping upon one or two treads, is well 
united, and well raccourci knit together, well coupled, 
and well ſet under hich, Hence they fay, 

This horſe makes a gallopade, and works with one 
haunch, i. c. inſtead of going upon one tread, whether 
right out or in a circle, has one haunch kept in ſub- 
jection, let the turn or change of the hand be what 
it will; ſo that the inner haunch which looks to the 
center of the ground, is more narrowed, and comes 
nearer to that center than the ſhoulder does: and thus 
the horſe does not go altogether to that fide, and his 
way of working is a little more than one tread, and 
ſomewhat leſs than two. 

The difference between working with one haunch 
in, and galloping upon volts, and _ upon 
terra @ terra, is in galloping upon volts, an S_ 
terra a terra; the two haunches are kept ſubject, a 
the two haunches are in, that is, within the volt; but 
in Falokirs a haunch in, only one is kept ſubject. 

o gallop united, to gallop upon a good and right 
foot, is, when a horſe that gallops right out, having 
cut the way, or led with either of his fore feet, con- 
tinues to lift that ſame leg always firſt, ſo that the 
hinder leg, of a fide with the leading fore-leg, muſt 
likewiſe be raiſed ſooner than the other hind leg. 

For inſtance ; if the right fore leg leads betore the 
left,. then the right hind leg muſt hkewile move ſoonet 
than the left hind leg; in this order muſt the horle 
continue to go on. 

To gallop faſt, to diſunite, to drag the haunches, 
to change feet, to go or run upon falle feet, to gallop 


with 


8 ＋ falſe loot, is when the galloper having led 
c 
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with one of the fore legs, whether right or left, does 
not continue to make that leg always ſet out firſt, 
nor to make the hind leg of a, fide with the lead- 
ing leg, io move before its oppoſite hind leg; that is 
to ſay, the orderly going is interrupted, 

A horſe that gallops talle, gallops with an unbecom- 
ing air, and incommodes the rider. 

Jt your horſe gallops falſe, or diſunite, and of vey 
have a mind to put him upon keeping the right foot 
and uniting well his haunches, you mult bring to with 
the calves of your legs, and then with the out ſpur, 
that is, the ſpur that is contrary and e to the 
fide upon which he diſunites: fo that if he di;unites 
to the right, you muſt prick him with the left heel, 

GAME. LAWS. For the information and ſatisfae- 
tion of my readers, I have here. inſerted abſtratis of 
all the Acts of Parliament relating to the game, 
whereby they and ſportſmen may know the reſpective 
times when they are to begin, and when they are to 
leave off ſporting, an alſo the penalties and puniſh- 
ments of infringing or breaking the above Akts. 
Agreeable to the Act of 24 Geo. III. certificates re- 

uired before the firſt day of Ober, 1784, ſhall bear 
bas on the day of the month on which the ſame {hall 
be iſſued, and ſhall remain in force until the firſt day 
of Fuly next following. No certificate ſhall iſſue be- 
tween the firſt day of Ofober, 1784, and the firſt day 
of March 178; ; and every certificate which ſhall iſſue 
after the ſaid firſt day of March, 1785, ſhall be iſſued 
between the firſt day of March and the firſt day of Ju 
in each. year, and ſhall bear date on the day ot the 
month on which the ſame ſhall be iſſued, and ſhall be 
in force for twelve calendar months, commencing from 
the date: and if any clerk of the peace, his deputy, 
or ſteward clerk, iſfuing certificates, otherwiſe than 
directed, to forfeit zo. 24 Gro. III. . 2. c. 43. 
J. 5. But certificates ” iſſue to any perſon beyond 
the ſeas, who hath or ſhall have, in any year, firſt 
arrived into England, any time after the firſt day of 
July in ſuch year; but in every ſuch caſe, the cauſe 
mall be ſpecified, either in the body or at the foot of 
ſuch certiticate; to bear date on the day it is iſſued, 
being ſtamped with double duties, and to be in force 
till rae firſt day of uh next following the date thereof, 
24 Geo. III. 60 2. c. 43. J. 6. Every qualified per- 
lon, after the ſaid firſt day of Other, 1784, ſhooting 
at, killing, taking, or ſhooting any pheaſant, partridge, 
heath-fowl, or black game, or any grouſe, or red game, 
or any other game, or killing, taking or deltroying, 
any hare, with any greyhound, hound, pointer, ſpaniel, 
letting dog, or other dog, without having obtained 
fuch certificate, {hail for eit the ſum of 50/. 24 Geo. 
HI. /ef. 2. c. 34. /- 7. Clerk of peace, &c, thall on 
or betore November 1, 1784, and in every fubſequent 
year, on or betore Auguft 12, in each year, make out 
and tranſmit to che Stamp-ottice, London, alphabetical 
lifts of the certificates ſo granted by them, diſtinguiſh- 
ing the duties paid on oh. reſpettive certificate ſo iſ- 
ſued, and on delivery thereof the receiver-general of 
the flamp duties ſhail pay to clerk of peace, Gf. for 
the iame one farthing a name; and in caſe of neglect 
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count, he ſhall forfeit 200. 24 Geo. III. 6 2. c. 43. 
/- 9. Liſts may be inſpected at Stamp-office for 11. 
each ſearch, 24 Geo. 1 boſe 2. c. 43. / 10. It any 
qualified perſon, or having a deputation, ſhall be toun4 
in purſuit ol game, with gun, dog, or net, or other 
engine for the deſtruction of game, or taking or kill. 
ing thereof, and ſhall be required to ſhew his certifi- 
cate, by the lord or lady of the manor, or proprietor 
of the land whereon ſuch perſon ſhall be uſing ſuch 
gun, &c. or by any duly appointed game-keeper, or 
by any qualified and certified perſon, or by any officer 
vt the ſtamps, properly authorized by the commiſſioner, 
he ſhall produce his certificate; and if ſuch perſon 
{hall refuſe, upon the production of the certificate of 
the perſon requiring the ſame, to ſhew the certificate 
granted to him for the like purpoſe ; or in caſe of not 
having ſuch certificate to produce, ſhall refuſe to tell 
nis chriſtian and ſurname, and his place ot reſidence, 
ind name of the county where his certificate was iſ- 
ued, or ſhall give in any falſe or fiditious name, he 


| hall forfeit 5o/. 24 Geo. III. /. 2. c. 4. / 19. 


Certificates do not authorize any perſon to thoot at, 
«ill, take or deſtroy any game, at any time that is pro- 
'ubited Ly law, nor give any perſon a right to ſhoot at, 
Fe. unleſs he be duly qualified by law, 24 Geo. III. 
feſ. 2. c. 43. /. 13. No certificate, obtained under 
any deputation, ſhall be pleaded or given in evidence, 
where any perſon ſhall ſhoot at, &c. any game out of 
the manor or lands for which it was given, 24 Geo. 
nl fo 2. c. 4. / 14. 

Deſtroying conies, tranſportation, 5 Geo. III c. 14. 
Robbing warrens, felony without clergy, 9 Geo, I. 
. 22. Killing them in the night, or endeavouring to 
kill them, fine of 10s. or commitment, 22 and 23 
CAR. II. c. 18.05. 6. Unqualified perſons uſing 
guns to kill the ſame may be ſeifed, 3 Jac, . 4 13. 
J. 5. Stalking deer without leave, 10/. 19 HEN. VII. 
c. 11. Hunting or killing them, 10. coſts, and ſure- 
ties for good behaviour, 5 ELIEZ. c. 21. Buck-ſtalls or 
engines kept by unqualified perſons, may be ſeized, 
3 Jac. I. 4. 13, Selling or buying them to fell 
again, 40s. 3 JAC. I. c. 27. Courting or killing them 
without conlent, 201. 13 Car. II. c. 10. Hunting, 
taking, killing, or wounding, 3o/l. or tranſportation, 
3 WII I. III. c. 10. 5 Gro. I. c. 15. 9 Gro. I. c. 22. 
10 Geo. II. c. 2. Deſtroying pales or walls of in- 
cloſed grounds without do 3ol. 5. Geo. I. c. 15. 
J. 0. 9 of park killing or taking them, 50l. 
5 Geo. I. c. 15. Robbing places where kept, felony 
without clergy, 9 Geo. I. 4. 22. 

All lords of manors or other royalties may appoint 
game-keepers, 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 25, / 4. and 
empower them to kill game, 2 Burn's Jul. 2825; But 
if he diſpoſes of game without the lord's content, he 
{hall be committed for three months, and kept to hard 
labour, 5 ANNE, c. 14. / 4. But no lord ſhall make 
above one game-keeper within one. manor, with power 
to kill game, and his name ſhall be entered with clerk 
of peace; certificate whereof ſhall be granted by clerk 
of peace, on payment of one ſhilling. Unqualified 


or retuſal, or not inlerting a full, true and perlet ac- 


| game-keepers killing or ſelling hare, pheaſant, part- 
ridee, moor, heath-game or grouſe, he mall torleit 55 
| Y 
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by diſtreſs, or commitment for three months, for the 
firſt offence, and for every other four, 9 ANNE, c. 21. 
. 1. No lord ſhall appoint unqualified game-keeper, 
or one who is not b;na ſervant to ſuch lord, or im- 
mediately employed and appointed to take and kill 
game for ſole uſe of lord; other perſons under colour 
of authority for taking and killing game, or keeping 
any dogs or engines whatſoever for that purpoſe, ſhall 
forfeit 5/. In like manner, 3 Geo. I. c. 11. J. 1. 
Every deputation of a i 2 to be registered 
with clerk of the peace, or in the ſheriff or ſteward's 
court books of the county where lands lie, and annu- 
ally take out certificate thereof, ſtamped with an halt- 
guinea ſlamp, 24 Geo. III. / 2. c 43. / 1. Every 
game-keeper, from and alter the 2 of this att, 
who ſhall ſo deliver his name and place of abode as 
aforeſaid, and require a certificate, ſhall be annually 
intitled thereto, — as before direQed from clerk 
of peace or his deputy, ſheriff, or ſteward's clerk, to 
the effett of the _ in the act ſet forth, 24 Geo. III, 
ef. 2. c. 43. / 3. Clerk of peace, Ec. after ſigning terti- 
2 ara ſame — to perſon — 27 de- 
putation, on requiring ſame, tor which he may receive 
15. 24 Geo. III. /. 2. c. 43- /- 4. Negletting, or 
refuſal of iſſuing certificates, incurs a forfeiture of 50“. 
24 Geo. III. / 2. c. 44. / 4. recoverable in courts of 


Wiftminfter, court of Setſion, of Juſticiary, or Exche- | 


uer in Scotland, by attion of debt or intormation, for 
the uſe of the plaintiff, with double coſts ot ſuit, 
24 Geo. III. / 2. c. 43- . 18. And moreover be 
liable to pay the duty on ſuch certificate, 24 GEO. III. 
fe 2. c. 43. /. 4. Clerk of peace, &c. may illue his 
certificate to any game-keeper firſt appointed in any 
year alter firſt 725 in that year, 24 Geo. III. / a. 
c. 46. / 6. If any lord or lady of a manor, or pro- 
prietor of land, ſhall make any new appointment of a 
game-keeper, and ſhall regiſter deputation with clerk 
of peace, &c. and obtain a new certificate thereon, 
the firſt ſhall be void; any perſon atting under the 
ſame, after notice, ſhall be liable to all the penalties 
of the game laws, and thoſe againſt —— per- 
ſons, 24 GEO. In. % 2. c. 43-/ 11. 

Every perſon tracing or courſing hares in the ſnow 
ſhall be committed dor one year, 31 E117, c. 5. unleſs 
he pay to churchwardens, for the uſe of the poor, 205. 


for every hare, or become bound by recognizances 


with two ſureties in 20/. a- piece, not to offend again; 
and every perſon taking or deſtroying hares with any 
ſort of engine, ſhall torteit for every hare, 2cs. in 


like manner, 1 nk I. c. 27. /. 2. Perſons found 


uſing engines liable to puniſhment inflicted by 31 EL1z. 
c. 5. See above, and 22 and 23 Cas. II. c. 25. , 6. 
Unqualified perſons keeping or uſing ſhouting dogs, or 
engines to kill or deſtroy hares, ſhall forfeit 5/. to the 
intormer, with double colts, 2 Geo. III. 4. 19. b 

diſtreſs, or committed for three months tor firſt ottence, 
and for every other four, 5 ANNE, c. 14. 4 Tak- 
ing or killing hare in the night-time, forfeit 5“. 
9 ANNE, c. 25. / The whole to the informer, 
with double coſts, 2 Geo. III. . 19. as diretted by 
5 ANNE, c. 14 9 ANNE, c. 25. J 3. Killing or tak- 
ing with gun, dog, or engine, hare 1n the night, be- 


. 
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tween the hours of ſeven at night and fix in the morn- 
ing, from Of:ber 12 to February 12, and between the 
hours of nine at night and four in the morning, from 
February 12 to Oder 12, or in the day-time upon 
Sunday or Chriftmas-day, to - forfeit not leis than 10%. 
nor more than 20. for the firſt offence ; nor lets than 
20/. nor more than zel. for the ſecond offence ; and 
5ol. for the third offence; with coſts and charges; 
and, upon neglect or refuſal be committed for fix or 
twelve calendar months, and may be publicly whipped ; 
final appeal to quarter ſeiſions, 14 Geo. II. 4 80. 
Perſons armed and diſguiſed ſtealing them, felony 
without clergy, 9 Geo. I. c. 22. Higler, chapman, 
carrier, inn-keeper, victualler, or alchouſe-keeper, 
having in his cuſtody, or buying, ſelling, or offering 
to ſale, any hare, unleſs ſent up by ſome perſon qua- 
lified, (or any perſon ſelling, expoſing, or offering to 
lale, hares, 28 Geo. II. c. 22.) ſhall forfeit for every 
hare. 5. the whole to informer, 2 Geo. III. . 19. 
For preſerving heath-cocks or polts, no perſon what- 
ſoever, on any waſte, ſhall preſum&to burn, between 
February 2 and June 24, any grig, ling, heath, furze, 
goſs, or tern, on pain of commitment for a month, or 
ten days, to be whipped and kept to hard labour, 4 and 


5 W. and M. . 23. /. 11, Shooting heath-cocks, 

rouſe, or moor-game, contrary to 1 Ie I. c. 27. 
72 and killing any of them in the might, or uſing 
gun, dog, or engine, with ſuch intent, contrary to 
9 ANNE, r. 25, and 13 Geo. III. c. 80. And car- 
riers and others having ſuch game in their poſſeſſion, 
contrary to 9 ANNE, c. 14. are liable to the ſame pe- 


nalties, and recoverable in ſame manner as thoſe of- 
fences are ſubjetted to in regard to ſhooting, Ac. hares, 
Officers. of the army, without leave of the lord of 
the manor, deſtroying coney, hare, pigeon, pheaſant, 
or partridge, or his Majeſty's game, ſhall forteit 5/. to 
the poor; and the commanding officer, for every of- 
tence, committed by any ſoldier under his command, 
ſhall forfeit 20s. in like manner; and if, upon demand, 
he ſhall not in two days pay ſaid penalty, he ſhall for- 
— commiſſion, Vide The yearly Mutiny Akt. 
akin rtridges, by nets or other engines, u 
n — ſpecial licence — — of 
ſame, fol. half to him who ſhall ſue, and half to 
owner or poſſeſſioner, 11 Hen. VII. . 17. Shooting 
at, Sc. partridges, with gun or bow, or taking, O. 
them with dogs or nets, by 7 Jac. I. c. 11. or taking 
their eggs out of their neſts, liable as perſons ſhooting 
at, Cc. hares, and allo 20s. for every bird or egg, us 
is ſhewn in the preceding pages concerning Hates. 
Selling, or buying to ſell again, a partridge, (except 
reared and — up in houſes, or from beyond fea) 
forfeit for every partridge 105. half to him who will 
ſue, and half to informer, 1 Jac. I. . 27. /. 4. 
Taking, killing, or deſtroying partridges in the night 
forfeits for every partridge, 195. halt to him who will 


' ſue, and half to lord of the manor, unleſs he licenſe, 


or cauſe the ſaid taking and killing, in which cafe his 
halt ſhall go to the poor, recoverable by church. 
warden; and if not paid in ten days, to be r 
for one month; and moreover, ſhall give bond to juſ- 


tice, with good ſureties not to offend again for two 
C.c 2 years, 
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ears, Elz. c. 10. To kill a partridge in the 
1g ht * penalty, ANNE, c. 25. f. 3. the whole 
whereof is given to the informer, 2 Geo. III. 4. 19. 
and may be recovered within three months, 5 ANNE, 
c. 14 before a juſtice of the peace, or within fix months, 
by action in Court of Record at Veſiminſter, g Anve, 
c. 25. with double coſts, 2 Geo. III. c. 19. Keeping 
or uſing any greyhounds, ſetting-dogs, or any engine for 
deſtroying parpridges, 5/. to be levied and recovered as 
the like Ao for killing hares, by 5 ANNE, . 4. / 4. 
Penalties for uſing 


as before is ſhewn, ng gun, dog, ſnare, 
net, or other engine, with intent to take or deſtroy par- 
tridges in the night, or on Sunday or Chriftmas-day, 
ſame as uſing them againſt hares, by 13 Geo. III c. 
80, as in the foregoing page. Carriers and others having 
1 in their poſſeſſion, liable to ſame forteitures as 

aving hares ; and the ſame laws againſt ſhooting them as 
tor ſhooting hares. 

All the laws reſpecting the penalties and recovery of 
them, for taking them by nets, ſnare, or other engines, 
without licenſe of the owner, by HN. VII. c. 17, 
And for ſhooting, or deſtroying them with dogs or 
ſnares, &c. by 7 Jac. I. c. 11. or taking their eggs, by 
1 JAC. I. c. 27. , 2. And for ſelling, and buying 
them to fell again, by laſt cited att (except that the 
penalty for a pheaſant is 205.) and for deſtroying them 
in the night (excepting as * by 23 ELIZ. c. ro. 
—— c. 25. J. 3. and 13 GERO. III. c. 80. And for 

ceping or uſing {porting-dogs or engines for deſtroying 
them, y 5 ANNE, c. 14. / 4. Or for uſing gun, dog, 
or net, for deſtroying them on Sunday, or Chri/tmas-day, 
by 13 Geo. III. c. 80. and for carriers aryl others 
having them in their poſſeſſion ; all theſe laws are mu- 
a mutandts verbatim, the ſame as thole reſpecting par- 

tridges. 
Perſon proſecuted for any thing done in purſuance of 
this att, he may plead the general iſſue, and give the 
ſpecial matter in evidence for his defence; and if upon 
trial verdict pals for detendant, or plaintiff become non- 
ſuited, defendant ſhall have treble colts of plaintiff, 24 
Geo. III. // 2. c. 3. . 24. | 

Quahfications for killing game (beſides the late new 
tax) are, 1. Having a freehold eſtate of tool. per annum, 
22 and 23 Car. il. 6. 25. 2. A leaſehold eſtate, for 
94 years,'ot 1501. per annum. 3. Ihe eldeſt ſon or heir. 
apparent to an eſquire, or perſon of ſuperior degree. 
4. The owner or keeper of a foreſt, park, chaſe, or war- 
ren. See BI. Com. 174, 175. Unqualified perſon keep- 
ing dogs or engines to deſtroy the game, to forfeit 5/. 
5 ANNE,r. 14. Reſtrictions in the laws concerning the 
preſervation of game, ſeems to affett all perſons whom- 
loever, whether qualified or not, 2 BURN's Zuft. ' 219, 
248. No perſon (other than the King's ſon) unleſs he 
have lands of freehold to the value of five marks a-year, 
ſhall have any game of iwans, on pain of forfeiti 
them, half to the King, and half to any perſon (fo 
qualified) who ſhall ſeize the ſame, 22 Evow. IV. c. 6. 
Any gentleman or other that may diſpend 4os. a-year 
freehold, may hunt and take wild fowl with their ſpa- 
niels only, without uting a net or other engine, except 
the long bow, 25 HEN. VIII. c. 11. From perſons 


not having lands of 40/. a- year, or not worth in * 
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2000. uſing gun or bow to kill deer, any perſon having 
100/, may ſeize ſame to his own uſe, 3 Jac. I. c. 13. 
Killing in the night, between the hours of nine at night, 
and four in the morning, from February 12 to Oftober 12, 
any game, by any perlon, whether qualified or not, ſub. 
ject to ſame penalties as killing hares at that time of 
night, by 13 Geo. III. c. 80. as has been alread 
ſhewn. Every perſon qualified to. kill game, ſhall, 
previous to his ſhooting at, killing, or deſtroying any 
game, deliver in writing his name and place of abode, 
it in England, to the clerk of the peace, if in Seetland, 
to the ſheriff or ſteward clerk of the county where reſi- 
dent, and annually take out a certificate thereof, ſtamped 
with a two guinea ſtamp, 24 Geo, III. . 2. c. 43. /.1. 
and from and after the paſſing of this att, every ſuch 

ualified perſon who {hall ſo deliver in England or 
Scotland, his name and place of abode as aforeſaid, and 
require a certificate thereof, ſhall be annually entitled 
thereto, ſtamped as aforeſaid, from clerk of peace or his 
deputy, ſheriff or ſteward clerk, to the effett of the form 
in the act ſet forth, 24 Geo. III. Jef. 2. c. 43. /. 3. 
Clerk of peace, &c, after he ſhall have ſigned ſuch cer- 
tificate, ſhall forthwith iſſue the ſame, ſtamped, to the 
perſon ſo delivering in his name and place of abode, and 
requiring the ſame, for which he ſhall be entitled to re- 
ceive 15. for his own trouble, 24 Geo. III. / 2.c. 
43- / 4. Neglect in, or refuſal of ifſuing certificates, 
incurs like forfeiture, and which are recoverable in 
like manner, and with ſame colts as to game-keepers, 
which ſee ; beſides liable to pay the duty on ſuch certi- 
ficate, 24 Geo. III. fef. 2. c. 43. 4. 

The time ſor ſporting in the day is, from one hour 
before ſun-riſing, until one hour after ſun-ſetting, 10 
Geo. III. c. 19. The panting ſeaſon for buſtards is 
from December i to March 1. For grouſe or red-game, 
from Augu/t 12 to December 10. Hares may be killed all 
the year, under the reſtriction in 10 Geo. III. c. 19. 
Heath-fowl, or black game, from Aug 20 to December 
20, 13 Geo. III. c. 55, Pheaſants, from Ocleber 1 to 
February 1. a from September 1 to February 12, 
2Geo. III. . 19. Fowls, widgeons, wild-ducks, wild- 
yore, at any time, but in June, 2 Auguſt, and Septem- 

er, 10. (Geo. III. c. 32. 

From and after October 1, 1784, in all caſes where the 
penalty by this act does not exceed 20/, juſtice of peace 
ſhall, upon information or complaint, ſummon the 
party and witneſſes to appear, and proceed to hear and 
determine the matter in a ſummary way, and upon due 
proof by confeſſion, or upon the oath of one witnels, 
give judgment for the forteiture ; and iſſue his warrant 
tor levying the ſame on offender's _— and to ſell 
them, if not redeemed within fix days, rendering to 
party overplus, and if his goods be inſufficient to aniwer 
the penalty, ſhall commit-offender to priſon, there to be 
tor fix calendar months, unleſs penalty be ſooner paid; 
and it party be aggrieved by the judgment, he may, 
upon giving ſecurity amounting to value of forteiture, 
with the coſts of athrmance, appeal to the next general 
quarter ſeſſions, hen it is to be heard and finally de-: 
termined ; and in cafe the judgment be aftirmed, ſeſ- 
ſions may award ſuch coſts incurred by appeal, as to 
themſelves ſhall ſeem meet, 24 Geo. III. kf. 2.6. 43. J. 19- 
Wuneſles 


ſoned for any time not exceeding 18 months nor leſs t 


Juſtices to grant warrants to ſearch for dogs ſtolen. 
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Witneſſes neglecting or refuſing to r. without 
reaſunable excuſe, to be allowed of by 852. ſhall 
relpetiively forfeit, for every offence, 10/ to be levied 
and paid as other pena'ties, by this att 24 Geo. III. 
V 2. c 34. J. 20. gre to cauſe conviction to be 
made out to the effett of the form ſet forth in the a 
24 Geo. IN. VJ. 2. c. 43. / 21, Juſtice may mitigate 


penalties as he thinks fit, ſo that the reaſonable cans] 
and charges of otiicers and informers, for iſcovery and 
proſecution, be always allowed, over and above mitiga- 
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4 ſhort Sketch of the Laws, as they now fand, relating le 


Hares, Partridges, Pheaſants, and other Game. 


The penalty for killing in the night a hare, par- 
tridge or pheaſant, quali hed or unqualified, is 5/. 

Any unqualified perſon expoſing to ſale a hare, par- 
ridge, pheaſant, or other game, is liable to a penalty 
of 5% | 
If any hare, pheaſant, partridge, or Gther-game, be 


tion, and fo as lame does not reduce the penalty to leſs found in the ſhop, houſe, or poſſeſſion of any poulterer, 
than a moiety, over and above the coils and charges, 24 ſaleſman, — cook, or paſtry-cook, or ot any 


Geo. III V/ 2. c. 43. / 22. 


perſon not qualified in his own right to kill game, or en- 


It is feluny to take any ſwans that be lawſully marked, ; titted thereunto under ſome perſon ſo qualited, i t 
though oy be at large; and ſo it is with unmarked | be deemed an expoſing thereof to ale. 


{wans, if they be domeſtical or tame, fo long as they 
keep within a man's manor, or within his private rivers, | 
or ii they happen to eicape from them, and are purſue! | 
and taken, and — back again; but if they be 
abroad, and attain their natural liberty, then the pro- 
perty of them is loſt, and ſo long felony cannot be com- 
mitted by taking them, Buzx's H. Tir. Game | 

Same laws againſt ſhooting wild tuwls as foi ſhooting 
hares, by 1 JAC. I. c. 27, / 2 MO 

have here alſo added an abſtraQ from the late act 
of parliament tor preventing the ſtealing of dogs, which 
ſhews the great regard the legiſlature has to the canine 
race. 

By the ſtatute of 10 Geo. III. for preventing the 
ſtealing of dogs, it is enatted, that after the iſt day of 
May, 1770, it any perſon ſhall ſteal any dog or dogs of 
any kind or ſort whatloever, from the owner has, or 
from any perſon entruſted by the owner thereof with 
ſuch dug or dogs; or {hall ſeli, buy, receive, harbour, 
detain, or 2 any dogs ot any kind or fort whatſoever, 
kne wing the ſame to have been ſtolen as aforeſaid, every 
ſuch perſon being convicted thereof upon the oath of 
one credible witnels, before two juſtices of the peace, | 
ſhall for the firſt offence forteit and pay any ſum, not 
exceeding 3o/. nor leis than 20/. and the charges of | 
conviction. And in caſe ſuch penalty-ſhall not be 
forthwith paid, the offender to be commuted to gaol for 
any time not exceeding twelve months, nor leſs than 
lix, or until the penalty and charges are paid. Any 
perſon guilty of a ſubſequent offence, to ſorſeit and pay 
any ſum not exceeding 50. nor leſs than 3ol. was 2. 
with the charges, which penalties to be paid, one moiety 


thereof to the informer, and the other to the poor of | 


the pariſh, On non payment the offender to be * i- 
an 


12, or until the penalty and charges ſhall be paid, and be 
publicly whipped. 


And in caſe any ſuch dog or dogs, or their ſkins, ſhall 
upon ſuch ſearch be found, to take and reſtore eve 

ſuch dog or ſkin to the owner, and the perſons in whoſe 
cuſtody any ſuch dog or ſkin ſhall be tound, are liable 


tothe like penalties and puniſhments. Perſons aggrieved 
may appeal to the quarter · ſeſſions, and the determination 
there to be final. 


For ſelling a hare, 

3 or 23 ; 

ny unqualified perſon uſing tunnels or other engines, 
to kill or deſtroy a hare, pariridge, pheaſant, or other 
game, fortens 5/. 

Any unqualified perſon keeping and ufing grey- 
hounds, ſetting dogs, lurchers, tunne!s, or other engines 
to kill or deſtoy hares, partridges, pheaſants, or other 
game, is liable to /. penalty—T he 5/. penalty is either 
tor keeping or uſing. 

For killing a partridge, between the 12th of Febru- 
ary and 14th of ve ana or unqualified, 5/. 

For uſing greyhoun 's, lurchers, or ſetting dogs, to kill 
a hare, pattridge, or pheaſant, unqualified, 5. 

Groot lurchers, and ſetting dogs, are the only 
dogs for keeping and ufing which the penalty of 5/. is 
levied, But by another flatute, a penalty not exceeding 
20s. may be levied tor keeping and uſing the above or 
any other dogs. 

or killinga pheaſant, between the 1ſt of February and 
1ſt of October qualitied or unqualited, 5/, 

The information in the — caſes muſt be laid 
within ſix calendar months, before a juſtice of the peace, 
or by action of debt, bill, plaint, or information, I he 
whole penalty to be given to the informer, with double 
coſts, if brought on in the courts of Weſtminſter. ] Half 
to informer and half to poor. | 

For tracing in the ſnow, or ſhooting with a gun or 
long bow, a hare qualified or unqualified, impriſonment 
3 months, or fine 1. 

For uſing ſnares to take or kill a hare—qualified or 
unqualified, impriſonment one month, or fine 10s. 

[ The information in the above caſes muſt be laid be- 
fore a juſtice of the peace withia one year. } 

The informer to be entitled to all coſts and charges, 
and to half the penalty, the other halt to be given to the 
poor of the parith. 

Any game keeper killing or tzking a hare, pheaſant, 
partridge, or other game, under colour of being for the 
uſe of the lord of the manor, and afterwards ſelling and 
diſpoſing thereof without the conſent of the faid lord of 
the manor upon conviction, on the complaint of ſuch 
lord, and on the oath of one witneſs, before a juſtice, 
ſhall be committed to the houſe of correction lor three 
months, and there kept to hard labour. FO 


partridge, pheaſant, or other game 
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Any perſon who ſhall deſtroy, ſell, or buy any hare, 
pheaſant, &. and ſhalt in three months make diſcovery | 
of any higler, chapman, carrier, inn-keeper, ale-houſe- 
keeper, or vittualler, that hath bought or fold, or o- 
fered to buy or fell, or had in their poſſeſſion, any hare, 
plieaſant, partridge, &c. ſo as any one ſhall be con- 
victed ; . ſuch dilcoverer ſhall be diſcharged ot the 
pains and penalties hereby ena ged for killing or ſell- 
ing ſuch game, and ſhall receive the ſame benefit as any 
other informer. 

Any juſtice of the peace, and lord within his manor, 
may take away any ſuch hare, pheaſant, partridge, &c. 
from any higler, chapman, inn-keeper, victualler, or 
carrier, or any other perſon not qualified, which ſhall be 
found in his cuſtody or poſſeſſion. 

Any perſon that ſhall knowingly and wilfully kill. 
take or deſtroy, or uſe any gun, dog, ſnare, net, or other 
engine, with intent to kill, take, or deſtroy, any hare, 
E or other game, in the night, viz. between the 

ours of ſeven at night and fix in the morning, from the 

42th of O aber to the 12th of February, and between the 
hours of nine at night and four in the morning, from 
the 12th of February to the 12th of Oceber; or in the 
day time on a Sunday or Chriſtmas-day; ſhall for- 
feit for the firſt offence not excecding 20/. nor leſs than 
10/. For the ſecond offence not exceeding 3ol. nor leſs 
than 20/, For the third and every other 3 of- 
fence gol. | 

[The information to be laid within one calendar 
month, before a juſtice of the peace. Ihe informer to 

be entitled to all coſts and charges, and to halt the 
ery the other half to be given to the poor of the 

ariſh, 

: No perſon ſhall ſhoot with any croſs-bow, hand-gun, 
or demihake, unleſs ſuch perſon is really poſſe ſſed of 100!/. 
per annum, on pain of forfeiting 100. 

No perſon, of what eſtate or degree ſoever, ſhall 
ſhoot with, carry, keep, uſe, or have in his poſſeſſion, any 
hand: gun, not being in the ſtock and gun of the length of 
one yard ; or any hagbut, or demihake, not being in the 
ſtock and gun of the length of three quarters of a yard, on 
pain of forfeiting 10, ; 

Any perſon having 109/. per annum as above, may 
ſeize every ſuch croſs-bow, hand gun, &c. being 
ſo deficient in length; but ſhall break and deſtroy 
them in 20 days atter ſuch ſeizure, on pain of for- 
feiting 2/. | 

No perſon ſhall command his ſervant to ſhoot with 
any croſs-bow, hand gun, hagbut, or demihake, at any 
deer, fowl, or other thing, except at a butt or bank of 
earth, on pain of forfeiting 100. 

Perſons qualified to kill game, muſt be in poſſeſſion of 
lands, tenements, or ſome other eſtate of inheritance, 
either in right of themſelves or their wives, of the clear 
yearly value of 100 —or for lite, or lcaſe of 9g years of 
150% per annum, other than the ſon and heir of an eſ- 
quire, or perſon of a higher degree, or lord of a manor, 
or keepers of parks, chates, or ice warrens, 

0 Losp MansSFiktLilD's OPINION. 
An unqualited.perion may go out to beat the hedges, 


buſhes, &c. with a qualified perſon, and to ſee the 
game purſued or deſtroyed, provided the OI] 
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perſon has no gun or other engine with him for the 
1 of £ game, without being ſubjett to a pe- 
nalty. | 

As many ſportſmen may be unacquainted with the 
nature of the act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
1796, relating to partridge- ſhooting, we think it neceſ- 
ſary to (late that the time of its commencement is altered 
from the 11t to the 14th day of September; as will be 
ſeen by the following extra from the Act: “ From 
and after the paſſing of this Att, no perſon or perſons 
ſhall, on any pretence whatſoever, take, kill, deſtroy, 
carry, ſell, buy, or have in his, her, or their poſſeſſion 
or ule, any 3 e, between the 12th day of F:bruary 
and the 14th day of September in any one year:” and it 
any perſon or perſons ſhall tranſgrels this act in the caſe 
aloreſaid, every ſuch perſon ſhall be liable to the fame 
2323 as, by the former Act, is laid and impoſed for 

illing, &c. ſuch partridge between the 1 2th of February, 
and the 1ſt of September. 

GAME-COCK. Many gentlemen who follow the 
diverſion of hghting cocks, by not being well acquainted 
with the 2 concerning breeding them, are pre- 
vented from enjoying the moſt deſirable part of the 
fancy ; therefore, the reſult of many years experience 
upon that ſubject, will be well received by all 
lovers of the ſport, or any other perſons who 
have the curioſity to read the following obſerva- 
tions. 

Ihe choice of a cock ſhould be from a ſtrain which 
has behaved well, that is, from thoſe who have always 
won the odd battle when equally matched ; tor it is a 
general opinion among perſons who are well acquainted 
with the — that cocks capable of ſo — are good 
ones. But this is not always to be depended on for a 
ſecond battle with the ſame cock; for cocks, that to 
all appearances won the firſt time they fought very eaſy, 
yet have been much hurt, and in their ſecond battle, 
after a few blows, ſtood ſtill and been beat. Neither is 
this the only thing againſt a cock's winning twice; for 
after having fought the battle he was matched for, it 
ſeldom happens but he is negledted; yet an opportunity 
offering to tight him in the courſe of eight or ten days, 
he receives a hurry with another cock in the pens, and 
becauſe his goodneſs makes him ſpar well for ſome two 
or three minutes, it is concluded he is fit to fight: and 
it he has to combat with a cock that has never 
tought, and yet is well to fight, it is almoſt certain 
he 2 be beat, though perhaps a much better cock 
in blood. 5 

l ſometimes happens during the courſe of a battle, 
particularly if one of the cocks is blinded, that the ſet- 
ter-c0 gets a blow in the hand, which will prevent him 
uſing it for three or four days; judge then what a (itua- 
tion one of theſe poor animals mult be in from the num- 
ber of wounds he mult conſequently receive during a 
{mart battle of fifteen or twenty minutes ; yet it a good 
cock in blood, he will appear in two or three weeks 
time as it he had not been hurt: but never truſt to ap- 
n of this ſort, for be aſſured, after a cock has 
ouglit a hard battle, he will not be fit to fight again the 
ſame ſeaſon ; and very often, alter you have been at the 
expence and trouble of keeping him at his walk another 

year, 
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r, he will only lote your money, by reaſon of his 
— received ſome hurt in his firſt battle, which he 
has never been able to get the beiter of, and which the 
beit judges could not diſcover ; nor is he fit after 0 
breed from; but there are ſome gentlemen who have 
been fortunate enough to have bred good chickens fron: 
a cock that has fought feveral times; alſo thote who 
have had cocks that have won ſeveral baules. It ſome- 
times happens that cocks that have tought ſeveral 
times get good chickens, but then they have an elegance 
of make, and a remarkable conſlitution to recummend 


them; and indeed it they bad not been potictied of 


ſomething very rare to be toun4 in the common run of 
cocks, a perſon of judgment would never have bred 
from them. As to cocks wuining feveral battles, it 
ſometimes happens that a cock will win three or four 
ſealons running in regular matches, or win a welch main, 
but then he mult be a very ſevere {lriker; and toi ano- 
ther's winning ſeven or eight battles in a ſcalon, it dug 
to be conhdered what he - had to fight agaiaft, a par- 
cel of half-bred, ill-walked, dunghill things; or clie 
ſome young lanciers have been prevailed upon to fight 
chickens againſt him, or cocks much under his weight; 
when if he had had a freſh cock come againſt him only 
the ſecond time he fought, of equal weight and goodneſs, 
and as well to fight, it is very great odds but he muſt 
have been beat. 

1 he properties a cock ought to be poſſeſſed of that is 
bred from, are thele, firſt, you ſhould be well ac. 
quainted with the ſtock he ſprung from ; the next ob- 
ject you ub oy an attention to, is to be aflured he is 
are ſound, which to find out is rather difficult; 

ut the beſt method is ſtrictly to obſerve his manner ot 
feeding. for if he will eat corn enough to make his crop 
very hard, and digeſt it quickly, it is a ure figr his con- 
ſtitution is good; as it is that he is rotten, it he eats but 
little, and has a bad digeſtion. 

IJhere are alſo other methods to be obſerved on this 
occaſion, ſuch as running him down in a field, or to 
ſpar him with another cock, when it he turns black in 
the face at either of theſe exerciſes, you may be certain 
he is not ſound ; but to make ſure try thele, and every 
other method you can deviſe; tor it is impoſlible to be 
too particular in this article, 

As to the exterior qualifications, his head ſhould be 
thin and long, or if ſhort, very taper, with a large full 

e, his beak crooked and ſtout, his neck thick and long 
(for a cock with a long neck has a great advantage in his 
battle, particularly it his antagoniit is one of thole kind 
of cocks that will tight at no other place but the head); 
his body ſhort and compatt, with a round breaſt (as a 
ſharp breaſted cock carries a great deal of uleleſs weight 
about him, and never has a ine fore hand); his thighs 
firm and thick, and placed well up to the ſhoulder (tor 
when a cock's thighs hang dengling behind him, be af- 


ſured he never can maintain a long battle); his legs 


long and thick, and if they correſpond with the 
colour of his beak I think it is à perfection; and 
his feet ſhould be broad and thin, with very long 
claws. 

With regard to his carriage, it ſhould be upright, 
but not ſtifly ſo; his walk ſhould be lately, with his 


| 
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wings in ſome meaſure extended, and not plod along 
as fore cocks do, with their wings upon their backs 
like geeſe. 

As to the colour he is of, it is immaterial, for there 
are good cocks of all colours; but he thould be thin of 
ſcathets, and they ſhort and very hard, which is another 
roof of his being healthy, as on the contrary, it he has 
many, and thole loft and long, it {avours much of his hav- 
ing a bad conſtitution. 

A cock poſie.'cd of all theſe qualifications, ſuppoſing 
him in a condition to fight, ought not to weigh more 
than four pounds cight or ten ovnces ; for if you breed 
trom a cock. that weighs five pounds and upwards, and 
your hens are of a good ſize, which they ought to be, 
the cocks they produce, it well walked, will be too large 
to fight with: the articles, and this will be a great loſs 
to the breeder ; neither thould they weigh much leſs 
than the weight mentioned, lor if he is not greatly lupe- 
riot in fize 10 the hens you put him with, che produce 
Will not have that ſhare of bone they ſhould have, and 
conſequently it they ficht againft well bred cocks they 
will loſe a great deal in match, which every one that 
8 this tancy knows the relult of, or at lealt ſhould 

0. 

Having mentioned the requiſites for the choice of a 
cock, be certain the kens you tend him to breed with 
are ſound ; which to find out, uſe the lame methods 
mentioned to be made ule of with a cock; alſo be af. 
{ure there has not been the leaſt taint in their race for 
many generations paſt. As to other qualifications with 
regard to feather, make and ſhape, they ſhould exact] 
correſpond with the cock's, except their bodies, which 
ſhauld be roomy behind for the production of large 


eggs. 
be next thing to be conſidered is the place for you 
to breed at ; this ſhould at leait be near half a mile trom 
any houſe where fowls are kept, ior feat of having your 
hens trod by other cocks, which is often the cafe it th 
ramble within ſight of each other: it ſhould alſo be a 
conſiderable diſtance from any wood or coppice ; that 
is, t ought to be ſo lar, that there would not be a pro- 
bability ot their ſtraying near it, for the vermin that in- 
teſt thoſe places will defiroy your chickens; and ſome- 
times it attords an opportunity lor a fox to run away 
with your cock, or one of your hens, daring the day- 
time. | 

If your fituation is on a dry gravelly ſoil, it is the 
better, and as you muſt by no means breed at à place 
where there is not a conltant [pring ot clear water, con- 
trive if you can to let it run off in a ſmall ſtream by the 
houſe, if ever ſo inconfiderable ; by winch means your 
jowls will always have clean water without any trou- 
ble; but it you are obliged to draw the water out of your 
well with a bucket, be aticntive to give it them freſh very 
viten, 

It is the prevailing opinion among many perſons, 
who are lanciers, that a farm houſe is a good place to 
breed game chickens, becauſe of the many out-houſeg 
and ſtables for them to thelter in during bad weather, 
and- thinking as oy are threſhing the greateſt part of 
the year, there will be always food for them. It is 
true, dry places, where they may amuſe themſelves 

when 
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when it rains, are very convenient, but buying 
them corn ſhould be of no moment to a gentleman 
who wiſhes to ſee his cocks cut a figure in the 
match. Ty 

As it is probable the reader would wiſh to know ob- 
jeftions againſt breeding at a farm-houle ; they are be- 
cauſe farmers in general keep a number of hogs, geele, 
and ducks, which toul all the water about the place, and 
unleſs chickens have clean water, they will never make 
thorough ſound cocks. Neither 1s it a good walk for a 
cock, on account of the many hens that are uſually 
kept at theſe places; for it maſt be underſtood, by his 
having ſo great a varicty he will debilitate himſelf; and 
to clear up this point, is only determining whether a de- 
bilitated perſon is able to go through the ſame exerciſes 
as one who has never entered into any debaucheries. 
Alſo concerning the water, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
that cocks and hens ſhould have clean water, as well as 
chickens, if you mean to keep them ſound. But to 
finiſh the deſcription of the ſituation you ſhould chooſe 
to breed at, let the place where they are to rooſt in be 
dry, and free from any offenſive ſmells ; as to the ſize 
of it, it 1s not very material, only do not let it be too 
- ſmall, nor the roolting perch too thick for them to 
gripe, nor higher than they can alcend and deſcend with 
SS which will prevent them from having {ſwelled 
feet, a defect that ſhould be carefully guarded againſt, 
it being looked upon ſo detrimental, that feeders have 
refuſed to accept them, when they have been per- 
feQ in every other reſpet ; which conſequently muſt 
be a great loſs to thoſe who only breed cocks to 
lend, 
In the beginning of February put your cock and hens 
together, and not before, taking care that your hens 
have not been with any cock fince they laid their laſt 
clutch of eggs: alſo regulate the number you put down 
according to the. quantity of chickens you wait to 
breed, but never put more than four to one cock, and let 
them be ſiſters, for by putting different ſorts together, 
you never can breed with any certainty : likewile, it is 
neceſſary you ſhould pay an attention to how they agree, 
for if the cock takes a diſlike to any of the hens (as is 
ſometimes the caſe) take her up, for you had better loſe 
breeding with her a ſcaſon, than to have chickens 
when there is the leaſt probability of their turning out 
| badly. | 

Bufore your hens begin to lay, provide ſeparate neſts 
for them, if there is only one, and as they generally want 
to lay about the ſame tune in the day, it will occaſion 
them to drop their eggs in improper places, and ſome- 
times to quarrel : likewiſe let them be as far aſunder as 
the breeding place will admit ot. | 
Ine firſt egg they lay, as it generally runs a great 
deal {ma!ler than the reſt of the clutch, you need not 
ſave, but let it be marked and left for a nelt egg; this 
done, take all the others out of the neſt the ſame day 

they are laid, and put them in a box with bran, tab ing 

care they are not thrown about nor changed; tv: fone 

rſons who breed cocks think it no harm to get poſleſ- 
tion of another's ſtrain (no matter by what means) if 
they believe they are better than their own ; but to be 
certain it this happens, write your name upon every egg | 
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you mean to ſet, directly as you take it out of the neſt, 
which though your eggs may be ſtolen, will prevent your 
having others ſubſtituted. 

When your hens begin to grow broody ; do not fave 
any more of their eggs, but leave them in the neſt, as it 
will entice them to fit the ſooner ; and the reaſon for 
your acting in this manner, is, that alter they ſhew a 
defire of wanting to fit, they are never in perfett health, 
which may be perceived by their countenance turning 
white, the ſhrivelling of their combs, and by their 
ſcreaming when the cock comes near them; nor will 
they ever permit him to tread them but when he does it 
by ſurprize; tlierefore, it is not likely the chickens 
thoſe eggs produce, could poſſeſs the ſpirit of chickens 
produced from eggs layed by the hens when they are in 
tull health; and it is really an opinion, this is the rea- 
lon why two ſorts of chickens (ſome very good ones, 
and others but indifferent) have been hatched at the ſame 
time from the produce of one cock and hen; and if it 
has happened that the e laid while ſhe was in 
health have been . the time of ſitting, 
and thoſe laid by her after ſhe began to grow — 
preſerved, the hen or cock, or perhaps both, have had 
their necks broke for breeding bad chickens, when at the 
ſame time, it has not been their demerit, but the perſon 
. whole care they were entruſted to. 

Having made theſe remarks with regard to the eggs 
the moſt proper to fit on, it is probable you will want | 
to have two clutches of chickens from cach of your 
hens in a = er ſeaſon; to effect which do not let them 
fit upon kr clutch of eggs they lay, but provide 
hens for that purpoſe, whether dunghill or game is not 
very material, but the former is to be preferred, as by 
their being leſs apt to quarrel, the chickens will not run 
ſo much danger of being trod to death ; but make your- 
ſelf thoroughly aſſured, they have not got that fatal dil- 
* called the roope. 

hen you ſet them, let their neſts be made in large 
earthen pans, at leaſt a foot and a half from the ground, 
with clean ſtraw rubbed foft, which will prevent their 
being annoyed by vermin, for ſome hens have been ac- 
tually killed by ſwarms of ſmall inletts that have found 
means to get at them when they have been ſet in old 
boxes or tubs; which accidents pans will entirely pre- 
vent. As to the number of eggs you put under each 
hen, they ought not to exceed twelve; for a hen ſeldom 
hatches more than that number of chickens if the fits 
upon ſeventeen, by her not being able to give them all 
the proper degree of heat they require; and very oſten 
by having too many you ſpoil them all: neither is ſetting 
an odd number of any conſequence, ſuch ſuperſtitious 
notions having been lung aboliſhed. 

Do not ſet your range hens where the others can get 
at them, as their wanting to {it would occaſion the eggs 
to be broke; and if they did not want to fit, they would 

uarrel, which would be attended with the ſame loſs. 
Let plenty of vittuals and water be alweys near the 
hens that are hitting, and if the place where they fit is 
floored, provide 4 quantity of gravel, by which means 
they will be able to eat, driak, and trim themſelves at 
their pleaſure. 


As you will take the eggs from any one of your br 


| 


eed- 
ing 
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ing hens that want to fit, you muſt at the ſame time con- 
fine her, or elſe ſhe will become very troubleſome, by 
etting into one of the other hen's neſts and fo 4 + tman 
foe from coming to lay : and as this in all probability 
may occaſion them to quarrel, —. ſhould take great 
care to prevent it; for very often when they begin 
fighting, they never run 8 together afterwards. 
Beſides, there are other ill conſequences attend their 
quarrelling, for if the two hens that have quarrelled 
happened to be miſtreſſes over the others, and get the 
leaſt disfigured, they will be attacked by them, and if 
they are not parted very ſoon, it will hinder them from 
laying any more that ſeaſon, and ſometimes they entirely 
ſpoil one another. To prevent theſe diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtances, when any of them want to fit, and it 1s not 
agrecable to you ſhe ſhould, keep her under a crate cloſe 
to the ſpot where you always feed your fowls, until 
ſuch time as her heat for fitting is gone off, which will 
not hurt her, if ſhe has a dry place to ſtand in when it 
rains, which you may — — her, by putting ſome- 
thing over that end of the crate where ſhe roofts; for 
were you to ſeparate them in ſuch a manner as they could 
not fee each other, when you put them together again it 
would occaſion a quarrel, 
Suppoſe all your hens have laid their firſt clutch of 
s, and gone off wanting to fit, when they begin to 
lay their fecond clutch, juſt proceed in the ſame man- 
ner as you did with the firſt, only with this difference, 
of letting them fit on their own eggs: for by no means 
let them lay a third clutch before you permit them to 
fit, as they will be weakened by ſuch a proceeding 
much : neither will the chickens be 60 good; for 1 
muſt be underſtood you made a treſpaſs upon nature in 
not permitting them to fit the firſt time they wanted, and 
not only that, but the fealon would too far ad- 
vanced ; it being the prevailing opinion of all 
judges that chickens bred to fight ſhould be hatched in 
the latter end of March, or in the months of April and 
May. And indeed experience will ſhew the neceſſity 
there is of abiding by this obſervation ; for if chickens 
are hatched in * or the beginning of March, 
without the ſeaſon is remarkably mild, it is a great 
chance but half of them die: beſides the trouble you 
would be at in keeping them in the houſe; thoſe that do 
live, thrive fo ſlowly by reaſon of their being cramped 
with the cold when young, that the other chickens 
hatched in April or May, by never having any illneſs, 
will be much finer in every reſpett before the end of 
July; and as it is not good policy to fight a match of 
chickens, there is no occaſion tor them to be hatched fo 
early, being equally as forward to fight as cocks bred in 
April or May. Nor can any perſon, who is not well ac- 
quainted with breeding, conceive the amazing differ- 
ence there will be between a clutch of chickens 1 
in April or May, and one hatched in Juy or Augu/t al- 
though from the ſame cock and lien; for as thoſe bred 
in the ſpring will run cocks (to make uſe ot ſome phraſes 
made by ſportimen) high upon leg, light fleſhed, and 
large boned ; when thoſe bred in the ſummer will be 
quite the reverſe, and_ conſequently will have to 
hght (af bis antagoniſt was bred in a proper ſea- 
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ſon) a much larger cock, though no heavier than 


himſelf. 

As one-and-twenty days is the time allotted for a hen 
to hatch her chickens in, it your eggs are ſet as foon as 
you have a ſufficient number laid, they will hatch the 
twentieth day, and when the weather has been remarka- 
bly warm they will begin hatching the nineteenth. 
Theſe remarks you ſhould be attentive to, and take the 
chickens from her as they hatch, for if you do not, and 
they ſhould not hatch nearly together, ſhe will leave off 
ſitting fo cloſe as ſhe ſhould do, aficr two or three are 
out of their ſheil, and conſequently, if ſhe does, the reſt 
muſt periſh. The chickens that are taken from the 
hen, while the reſt are hatching, muſt be kept warm, 
which you may do, by tting them in a neſt made of 
wool, and covered wit hannel, taking care at the ſame 
time that they are put in a place where the hen 
cannot hear them, for if ſhe does, ſhe will leave 
off ſitting immediately, and fly to the place where they 
are, 

If you have four hens hatch chickens in the courſe of 
three or four days, and each hen upon an average has 
not more than ten, take the chickens from one, and di- 
vide them amongſt the other three, which you may do 
in an evening, » nl they have been ſometime at rooſt ; 
and the hens they are put to, will nurſe them the morn- 
ing following, in the ſame manner as thole they hatched 
themſelves ; but ſhould they not have above eight each, 
you may let them all be brought up by two hens, which 
will ſave you the expence and trouble of keeping four, 
as two will anſwer the fame purpoſe ; befides, your 
chickens will not have ſo many enemies. | 

It it is dry weather and the ſun ſhines, you may put 

r chickens out of doors the next day after they are 
atched, placing your hens under crates, to prevent 
their rambling too far; but if the weather is cold and 
the ground wet, keep them in a room, and confine the 
hens in the fame manner ſuppoſing they were out, 
which will occaſion them to hover the chickens much 
oftener than if they had their liberty ; but be ſure there 
is ſpace enough for the chickens to get into the crates, 
becauſe if they are obliged to ſqueeze in, it will make 
them grow long bodied, as will their often going between 
garden rails, which they will do if there are any near, 
and they cannot fly over, 

Many perſons declare, who could have had no expe- 
rience in breeding fowls, that they did not think it ne- 
ceſſary that a hen ſhould be confined while her chickens 
are young, and had juſt ſenſe enough to ſay, that nature 
never deſigned it; it a hen ſhould lay a clutch of eggs 
ſecretly in January, as it is not uncommon for young 
hens to lay in that month and fit upon them, conſe. 
quently, it there are any chickens hatched, it muſt be 
in February, when if ſhe is not taken in doors, but leſt to 
range where ſhe plcaſes, the cold northerly windsand wet 


| weather, which are uſual at that ſeaſon of the year, will 


deſtroy all of them. 

Breeders differ very much with reſpect to the food 
that is given chickens for the firlt ten or twelve days 
after they arc hatched ; they grow beſt when fed with 
bread and egg, mixed in the ſame manner as lor young 
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canary birds; and if it happens to be wet weather, that | 
you are obliged to keep them in a room, give them once 
a day bones of raw mutton or beef to pick, for as they 
are deprived, by being confined, of the inſetts and 
worms they are always picking up when ranging about 
in the fields, it is neceflary they ſhould have ſome meat, 
and when given them in this manner, it is better than 
when it is cut for them, as it not only helps to digeſt 
their own tood quick, but affords them exerciſe and 
amuſement. 

It is 1equiſite you ſhould Pay great attention to chang- 
ing their water very often, for as it is given them in very 
ſhallow veſſels they ſoon make it dirty, by frequently 
running through it, whether in a room or out of doors : 
| baſed when the hen is out, as ſhe ſhould always be 

placed where the ſun ſhines, the water gets warm by 
there only being ſuch a ſmall quantity, which 1s very 
diſagreeable to them, ſo much ſv, that they have refuſed 
drinking it ; when the inſtant you have given them freſh 
water, they have drank till they have been fick, which 


dougght to be prevented. 


hen your chickens are a fortnight old, begin feed- 
ing them on barley, and let your hens have the'r liberty ; 
but if you ſhould not have the convenience of a running 
water, take care to place the veſſels from which they are 
to drink on the ſhady fide of the houſe, and the oftener 
you change their water the better, likewiſe teed your 
chickens on a place where there is gravel, which 
be effected by having three or four cart loads of that 
foil thrown up in the ſame manner as a bank which ſe- 
arates two fields, and at feeding time ſcatter their bar- 
ey on both ſides of it, which in ſome meaſure will pre- 
vent your hens from beating each other's chickens, hke- 
wiſe the early clutches from worrying the latter ones. 
It will allo be of great ſervice . keeping them 
ſound, for as they cannot help eating, in wet weather, 
a 2 of whatever ſoil their corn is ſcattered upon, 
youu may be aſſured gravel is the wholeſomeſt. Be ſure 
alſo that they do not drink any ſoap ſuds, or get to any 
filthy places; for if they do it engenders diſtempers in 
them which very often turn to that tatal one the roope, 
a diſeaſe for which there are many remedies, but never 
any ſo effectual as breaking their necks ; and which me- 
thod every perſon ſhould take, as ſoon as they are cer- 
tain any one has the diſorder. Some — think 
fowls have the roope, when they have only a matter re- 
ſembling water, running from their noſtrils (which is 
occatoned by a cold); and though this for certain is the 
firſt ſtage of. that diſtemper, yet it you but change their 
walk, and take care of them, they will recover without 
being ſo much hurt as to prevent their being bred trom. 
Fowls often have not had their conſtitution hurt, al- 
though their heads have been ſwelled by a cold, that 
cores have been cut out from under their eyes ; for this 
has been a ſudd<r attack, and as ſudden a recovery; 
but reſt yourſelt affured, if they do not loſe their run- 
ning upon changing their walk, andit becomes thick aud 
ſtinks, they have got the roope. | 
"The proper times to feed your chickens, are in the 
morning when you let them out; at noon, and about an 
hour before you let them go to rooſt ; and do not give 
them more at once than they can cat, that is, do not 
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let there be victuals always upon the gravel, for if you 
do, they will not take that exerciſe which is neceſſary 
they ſhould, no more than they will if they are kept 
too long without feeding; and to explain the neceſſiiy 
there is for acting in this manner, is only to figure to 
yourſelf hen you have been obliged to wait an hour or 
two longer for your dinner than uſual, how incapable 
you have found yourſelf during that time to undertake 
any thing ever ſo trifling ; as on the other hand, when 
you have been at a table where a great number of deli- 
cacies have induced you to eat more than nature required, 
you muſt have found yourſelf equally incapable of doing 
any one thing except to ſleep. 

If your breeding hens have all got chickens, as it is 
probable they may by fitting on their ſecond clutches of 
eggs, take up your cock, and put him to another walk ; 
for by the hens being engaged, and not 2 
him, he will get vicious and moroſe, and perhaps beat 
the chickens, who by being young and unable to bear 
his blows will pine away and die; beſides, by his being 
ſent away, the — will take care of them much longer. 
As ſoon as you can well diſtinguiſh the different ſpecies 
between the chickens, break the necks of all the pullets, 
except you-mean to ſave any to breed from ; for as you 
muſt break their necks when they are three or four 
months old, the trouble you will be at in keeping them 
ſo long, and to feed them as you do the reſt, will be more 
than they are worth for the table; beſides, as you bred 
them to have ſo much bone, the expence you have been 
at for barley will buy chickens that will eat much betrer, 
But ſuppoſing your fituation in life is ſuch that the ex- 
3 is not an object worth your notice, it would be 

iminiſhing their number which is very requiſite as it 
occaſions them to thrive the faſter. In ſhort, it would 
in all probability prevent your giving any away ; for 
was you to be viſited by any of your friends, their ſee- 
ing ſo many pullets, might induce them to ſolicit one, 
and if they are perſons you would wiſh to oblige, you 
cannot deny their requeſt ; the conſequence of which 
will be, if ever any of theſe gentlemen ſhould take part 
in a match againſt you, your cocks will have to fight 
againſt their own relations; which gentlemen who fol- 
low this diverſion ſhould live with their friends as if 
they would one time or another become their enemies ; 
and although this maxim may ſeem rather ſevere, yet was 
it adopted on many other occaſions, it would be found a 
very neceſſary one. 
hen your chickens want to go to rooſt, let the 
perches you provide for them be round and covered 
with woollen cloth, which will prevent their growing 
crooked breaſted, neither ſhould it be thicker than they 
can gripe with eaſe, as that would occaſion them to grow 
duck footed. This laſt article, when it happens, is a 
great detriment to them, by reaſon of their not bows 
able to ſtand ſo firm in their battle as they otherwiſe 
would do, were their claws in a proper direttion. The 
perches likewiſe ſhould be placed no higher than they 
can aſcend with eaſe, moving them as they grow more 
able to fly, but never place them too high (that is, not 
higher than four or five feet till they are three months 
old; for fear it ſhould occafian them to have ſwelled 
feet; and if che perches are not 6 
: | | u 
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uſed to rooſt on, they will rooſt there again before the 


chickęus are able to follow them, which will render the 
chickens uneaſy, and as they will attempt it every time 
they go to rooſt, till they can accompliſh their views, 
their wings or claws may be broke, which would entirely 
ſpoil them. 5 

It is probable, you will be diſagreeably perplexed on 
account of their. fighting tor maſtery, particularly as you 
have fo many, for very often they fight until they tear 
tae ſkin from one another's heads halt way down their 


necks, and when this happens, —— call them 
at he 


peeled pated, by reaſon that the feathers never grow at- 
— where the ſkin has been broke; and this is ſo 
great a defect, that the oppoſite party may refuſe to let 
them be weighed, alleging they have a great advantage 
over a cock with a fair Ke le; and if they ſhould att in 
this manner, after you have been at the trouble and ex- 
pence of bringing them up to be cocks {without you 
chooſe to ſell them) you will be obliged to break their 
necks. There are allo other ill conſequences, it they 
are permitted to fight a long time, lucli as their getting 
ſeem eyed, cankered mouths ; and to be explicit, ſome- 
times they make one another in ſuch a condition as obliges 
you to kill them directly. 

Now, to prevent their fighting from being attended 
with ſuch diſagreeable conlequences, after they have 
begun, divide Tow into as many parties as you can find 
leparate apartments, leaving the ſtrongeſt upon the 
ground, and when theſe have fully eſtabliſhed their au- 
thority over each other (which you make them do in the 
courſe of two days, by holding which you find the 
weakeſt in your hand, and buffeting him with your 
handkerchiet while the other ſtrikes him, and if this 
wont do, confine him without vittuals for a few hours 
until he is cold, when by his being {tiff and fore, and 
the other freſh, after a blow or two he will not attack 
him again) you may put down the ſtrongeſt from one ol 
the parties that are Gut up, who by being kept ſhort of 
food, will ſubmit directly to run under all thoſe that are 
down ; and when they are ſo far reconeiled as to permit 
lum to run amongſt them, put down the ſtrongeſt from 
another party, nich will ſubmit in the ſame manner, 
and by purſuing this method, in the courſe of a few days 
ou will be able to get them all ys I once 

ettled, they will go ver cably t er, exce 
accident — of — mobi get de neh 
ſuch a thing ſhould happen, and they do not ſeem to be 
perfectly reconciled, ſend him to another walk for fear 
of a general quarrel. 

Do not permit the hens to run longer with the chick- 
ens, than while they remain miſtreſles over them, but 
ſend them, and the pullets you have faved to another 
walk ; as it will be a ſeaſon of the year your brood 
cock can be of no ſervice, by putting him down with 
the chickens, he will be as good to them as a bell-wea- 
ther to a flock of ſheep ; beides, you will fave a walk, 
and in this manner they will run peaceably together (if 
you prevent any hens from coming near them) until you 
want the walk for breeding at again. Be ſure you get 
good walks for thoſe to be made cocks of, but by no 
means put them down at farm houſes, nor at any place 


where there is the leaſt probability of their getting to | 
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other cocks, for if you do, you may be aſſured of havi 
them ſpoiled. In ſhort, if they are not put to g 
walks, where they will have plenty of good corn and 
clean water, you had better break their necks, When 
you take them to their walks, cut off their combs, &c. 
as cloſe as you can; and by following theſe methods, 
your brood walk will be clear for youto begin breeding, 
in a proper time the next ſcaſon. 

Having mentioned about moving your hens to ano- 
ther walk, I muſt caution you not to put them down 
where there are any other hens, not even dunghill ones, 
tor though theſe will not fight long enough to do your 
hens any injury, they will dishgure them, which is as 
bad, becauſe it will fet them a fighting among them- 
{elves; and if you mean to breed from them the next 
ſeaſon, it would certainly be better to let them run with- 
out a cock; for if they do not lay after they have be- 

an to moult, till the clutch of eggs you would wiſh to 
et, you will not be certain to the father of your 
chickens, 

It is requiſite you ſhould know the goodneſs of thoſe 
already bred before you breed another whole ſeaſon 
from the ſame cock and hens, but do not cut them out as 
ſome perſons do, who think it they die game they muſt 
be good ones; for inſtance, ſome gentlemen's cocks, al- 
though very ame, have been beat very eaſy ooly 
by half bre derks that have been good firikers ; 
whereas if they had made as uſe of their heels as 
their antagoniſts, they would eaſily have made them 
run away. But to be ingenuous, the method you follow 
to find out their goodnels, is to chooſe three or four 
that are ſhorteſt upon leg ng they are fitteſt to 
fight when Rags) from thoſe that were hatched in the 
early part of the ſeaſon, and if you are concerned in a 
match about February or March, have them weighed in; 
but ſuppoſing you ſhould not have any thing to do with 
a match, lend them where you are ſure they will be well 
looked after, and by taking the battle money they 
for, you may have them weighed to fight in the main, 
and as you would not have lent them without its being 
a creditable match, they conſequently will have to fight 

inſt good cocks, It you lend four, it is probable 
three may fight ; but there 1s t odds that one does; 
and about an equal chance that two do; but let us 
ſuppoſe three fight, you would be to blame to back 
them, and indeed it would be judgment for you to lay 
ainſt them to the amount of the battle money, for al. 
though your ſtags may be much better than the cocks 
they tight againſt, yet it it ſhould be a long battle, the 
cocks muſt win without a mere chance, which good 
ſportſmen never will truit to. It is allo requiſite you 
ould inform yourſelf, it you can, whoſe cocks your 
ſtags fight againſt, and what character they bear, by ſo 
doing, you will be a better judge what your flags are 
able to do; likewiſe pay a ſtrict attention to their man- 
ner bf fighting, for if they — the battle upon an equal 
poiſe againſt good cocks, only ſeem to be beat by 
age, do not be out of humour, and break the necks of 
thoſe at their walks, as you may expect great things 
from them when cocks. Suppoling they ſhould behave in 
this manner, breed from the ſame cock and hens again 
the next ſeaſon, and ſhould they win the odd battle 
Dde' when 
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when cocks, be very careful of 
if you are, and by keeping him from the hens during 
the latter part of the ſeaſon, you may breed from him 
ſeven or eight years, as a cock that will get good 
chickens, being a very valuable acquiſition to a 
breeder, 

It is not meant when it is ſaid you may breed from 
your cock ſo many ſeaſons, that it ſhould always be from 
the ſame hens, neither is there any occaſion to croſs them 
every ſeaſon, for if they are , be contented (and do 
not let every cock you ſce fight a good battle, entice 
you to breed from him) for by putting your young hens 
to your old cock, and a young cock to your old hens, 
you may keep them in their full vigour at leaſt four 
years. But never breed from ſtags or pullets without 
your old ones, as no fowls can ever be poſleſſed of every 
neceſſary requiſite to breed from, until they have 
moulted twice, and when you do croſs your breed, be 
very careful what ſort you & it with, and the nearer the 
colour of your own the better, as the produce will run 
more regular in feather. 


Now, permit me to recommend you to tranſat the 
bduſineſs relative to trying your ſtags, without mention- 


ing it even to the perſon that feeds them, which you may 
effect by cutting off the points of your ſtags heels when 
you take them from their walks, and ſending them as 


_ cocks: but if he ſhould have ſome ſuſpicion they are 


ſtags (as it is probable he will, if he underſtands his bu- 
bl and aſks you, do not inform him, neither tell him 
they are your own breeding, or that they are all of one 
ſort ; by which means, whether they are good or bad, no 
perſon will be acquainted with it; tor if they ſhould 
turn out to be of the firſt rate, and you have told the 
feeder they are your own, and that you have a great 
many brothers, he tells his helpers, and they their com- 
—— by which means, when your cocks came to 

ght the next year, you will not be able to get a bet, 
without laying fix to four, and ſuppoſing you lay an 
equal ſum upon every battle, it your cocks do win 
three out of fre in one day's fighting, you will be juſt 
even in your bets ; but if they ſhould loſe three out of five 
the next day, and you kept laying guineas, you would 


- be ten loſer. 


This is ſufficient to ſhow, how neceffary it is to act 
with ſecrecy. And to prevent any one from knowing 
that your cocks are of a fort, when you mark your 
chickens, do it two or three different ways, but do not 
truſt to your memory on this occaſion, let it be ever ſo 
hone, for by having two or three forts, each marked in a 
ifferent manner, may create confuſion, if not inſerted 
in a book. | 
It will be requiſite to make ſome neceſſary remarks, 
to be attended to by any gentleman that is going to fight 
a match. In fine, when any gentleman has an inten- 
tion of fighting a match, no matter whether for one day 
or for a week, betore he comes toan agreement, he ſhould 
viſit all his walks, to fee it the cocks are ſafe and in a 
condition fit to be taken up; it theyare, thc next thing 
to be conſidered is to ſecure a feeder, one whoſe cocks 
he has known to fight well during the courſe of many 
matches, and not by his only having the name of a good 
teeder, for many are called by that name who have lit- 


brood cock ; for | 
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tle pretenſions to it; and if they have had the good ſor- 


tune to win a match or two, it has not been owing fo 
much to their good feeding, as to the excellent ſtrings 
of cocks that have been ſent in by the gentlemen who 
employed them, Likewiſe to ſecure à good ſetrer-to, 
one whom you have ſeen often and know to be clever, 
for it 1s the ſame with this art as that concerning feed- 
ing; many pretend to be adepts in it, who do not know 
when a cock wants reſt, or when he ſhould be made to 
fight. It muſt be underſtood the winning of a match 
chiefly depends upon thoſe two perſons, for a good 
feeder, and a good letter-to, win a match with an indif. 
terent ſtring of cocks, againſt a bad feeder and ſetter- to 
with an excellent one: and as there are generally two 
who have more merit than any that pretended to this 
art, the perſon who ſecures them in his intereſt will 
93 have a great advantage over his adver- 


ary. 
In the choice of a fighting cock; four things are chiefly 
to be conſidered, viz. | 

* colour, courage, and a ſharp heel. 

1. As to ſhape, you muſt not chufe one either too 
large or too ſmall ; for the firſt 1s unwieldy, and not 
active, the other is weak and tedious in his fighting; 
and both very difficult to be matched: the middle- - 
ſized cock is therefore moſt proper for your purpole, as 
being ſtrong, nimble, and ealliy matched: his head 
ought to be ſmall, with a quick large eye, and a ſtrong 
beak, which (as Mr. MaRKHAM obſerves) ſhould be 
crookt, and big at the ſetting on, in colour ſuitable to 
the plume of his feathers, whether black, yellow, or red- 
diſh, &c. 

The beam of his leg is to be very ſtrong, and ac- 
cording to his plume, blue, gr , or yellow ; his ſpurs 
rough, long, and ſharp, a litt n and pointing 
9 l . 

2. The colour of a game cock ought to be , yel- 
low, or red, with a black breaſt ; 2 And ns oo 
other piles, or birds of different colours very excellent, 
and may be diſcovered by practice and obſervation, but 
the three former, by experience, are ever found the 
beſt. The pied pile may paſs indifferently, but the 
white and 2 are rarely known to be good for any 


thing. 

15 your cock's neck be inveſted with a ſcarlet com- 

— it is a ſign he is 7 luſty and courageous; 
ut on the contrary, if pale and wan, it denotes - 
him to be faint, and defective in his ſtate of health. 

3. You may know his courage by his proud, up- 
right ſtanding, and ſtately tread in walking; and if he 
—_ frequently in the pen it is a demonſtration of 

it. 

Gy His narrow heel, or ſharpneſs of heel, is known 


no otherwiſe than by obſervation in fighting; and 
that is, when upon every riſing he ſo hits, that he draws 
blood from his adverſary, gilding his ſpurs continu- 
-—- ap at every blow threatening him with immediate 
cath, ; | 
Here note, it is the opinion of the moſt ſkilful cock- 
maſters, that a ſharp-heeled cock, though he be ſome- 
what falſe, is better than a true cock with a dull heel : 
the reaſon is this, the one fights long, but ſeldom wounds, 


while 
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while the other carries a heel ſo fatal, that every mo- 
ment produces an expectation of the end of the battle; 
and though he be not ſo hardy as to endure the utmoſt 


hewing, ſo commonly there is little occaſion tor it, he 


being a quick diſpatcher of his buſineſs. 

Now ſhould your cock prove both hardy and nar- 
» i heeled, he is then the beſt bird you can make choice 
of, 

To prepare a cock to fight, firſt with a pair of fine 
ſhears cut all his mane cloſe off to his neck, from the 
head to the ſetting on of the ſhoulders. 

2. Clip off all the feathers from the tail, cloſe to his 
rump ; the redder it appears, the better is the cock in 
condition. 

3- Spread his wings by the length of the firſt riſing 
feather, and chp the reſt ſlopewile, with ſharp points, 
that in his riſing he may therewith endanger an eye of his 
adverſary. 

i 4 Scrape ſmooth, and ſharpen his ſpurs with a pen- 
nife, 

5. And laſtly, ſee that there be no feathers on the 
crown of his head for his opponent to take hold of them, 
moiſten his head all over with your ſpittle, and turn him 
into the pit to try his fortune. For other particulars, ſce 
MATCHING OF Cocks. 

GAME-HEN ſhould be rightly plumed ; as, black, 
brown, ſpeckled grey, griffel, or yellowiſh ; theſe being 
the moſt proper colours for ſuch a hen of the game: it 
ſhe be tufted on the crown, it is ſo much the better, for 
that denotes courage and reſolution, and if ſhe have the 
addition of weapons, they conduce very much to her 
excellency ; her body ſhould be big and well poked be- 
hind, for the produttion of large eggs: but it is adviſe- 
able to obſerve how ſhe behaves herielf to her chickens, 
whether friendly or frowardly : and take eſpecial no- 
tice of her carriage amongſt other hens; if ſhe re- 
ceive abuſes from them without revenge, or ſhew 
any token of cowardice, value her not, for you may 
* upon it her chickens will be good for no- 

ing. 
| Gau E-KEEPERS, are thoſe who have the care of 
keeping and preſerving the game, and are appointed to 
that ofhce by lords of manors, &c. who not being under 
the degree of eſquire, may by a writing, under their 
hands and ſeals, authoriſe one or more game-keepers, 
who may ſeize guns, dogs, or nets uſed by unqualified 
perſons, for deſtroying the game. Game keepers are 
allo to be perſons either qualified by law to kill the 

ame, or to be truely and properly the ſervants of the 

ds or ladies of manors appointing them; and no 

me-keepers can qualify any perſon to ſuch an end, or 

to keep . Oc. as may be ſeen by the ſeveral game 
See Game Laws. 

The perſons qualified to keep guns, dogs, c. are 
thoſe who have a free warren, 100l. a year, by inherit- 
ance or for life, or a leaſe for ears of 1 50¼. per ann. 
alſo the eldelt ſons of eſquires, &c. A lord of a manor 
may appoint a game-keeper within his manor and roy- 
alty to kill hares, pheaſants, partridges, &c. for his own 
uſe, the name of whom is to be entered with the clerk 
of the peace of the county ; and if any other game- 
keeper, or one illegally authoriſed, under colour ot his 


GAM 


authority kills game, and afterwards ſells it, with- 
out the conſent of the perſon that empowers ” 
him, he is on conviction to ſuffer corporal puniſh- 


ment. 

GANACHES (ſo called in French) in tarriery, are the 
two bones on each fide of the hinder part of the head, o 

fite to the neck, or onſet of the head, which form 

ower jaw and give it motion. 

It is in this place that the glandsor kernels of the ſtran- 
gles and the — are placed. 

GARGET, in Tis Heap or CATTLE ; is a ſwel- 
ling and inflammation of the head, affecting in particular 
the eyes and lips, and in the end inflaming allo the gums 
and tongue. 

The creature mult be blooded every day till the inflam- 
mation is ſubſided, Immediately atter the firit bleeding 
give two ounces and a half of Epſom ſalts, diſſolved in a 
= of warm ale ; after which, night and morning, let 

im have the following drench: 

Take half a pint of warm ale, a quarter of a pint of 
juice of plantane, two ſcruples of ſalt prunella, and a 
quarter of an ounce of Venice-treacle, Mi all theſe 
together, and give it in one doſe. Theſe methods will 
ſeldom fail of producing a ſpeedy eure; but the beaſt 
muſt be kept clean, dry, and quiet. Or, 

Firit let them blood in the neck-vein, both ſick and 
ſound, and give unto every beaſt to drink a pint of old 
urine with a good quantity of hen's dung laid in ſteepeight 
or ten hours; grind for each beaſt a handful of rue, and 
put to the hen's dung and urine when it is ſtrained, and 
give it tothe beaſts; fick and well, but more to the fick 
than to the ſound, as it will cure the ſick, and preſerve 
the ſound. ' 

And to keep them ſound, it the ſeaſon be dangerous, 
you mult take thyme, and lay it to ſteep in white-wine 
vinegar and the beaſt's own water, with a handtul of ſalt 
blended with the vinegar; then rub their mouth and 
tongue very well, and put the reſt down the beaſt's throat: 
it will keep their ſtomach, and preſerve their health ; 
but bleed both at ſpring and tall, giving them rue, as 
aforeſaid. Or, 

Look into their mouths for bliſters upon their 
tongues; and if there are any you mult break them; but 
if the tongue is ſwelled, you mult pull it forth, and 
look under it ; if there be no bliſters, then you muſt 
take your knife and flit underneath the tongue an inch 
long, to let out the poiſon, and waſh it with vinegar for 
the preſent, and within an hour, give three penny worth 
of powder of fenu-greek, turmeric, long-pepper, li- 
quorice-powder, and anniſeeds, in a quart of ſtrong ale 
or beer lukewarm. But to prevent this, bleed them 
well ſpring and fall; and, when you do fo, give to 
every beaſt ſome rue in a pint ot ale or beer, th 
th . be never ſo well, milk-warm, and they will 
well. 

Caſt him on ſome ſtraw, and then take forth his 
tongue, and with the point of a knife lit along the 
middle vein under, an inch right from the root of 
the tongue, and there will come torth black blood and 
water, which proceeds from the gall; then rub the 
place with ſalt and vinegar, and he will recover and do 


well. 
The 


GAS 
The garget in ſome cattle proceeds from a bruiſe 


or or 

Cut a hole where the bruiſe is, and make it hollow 
to the bottom thereof; ſome cut and raſe rhe ſkin as far 
as the bruiſe goeth, and then make, and have ready, 
of beaten garlic and the tops of ſharp nettles, with 
ſome ruſty bacon on the outſide, beat all well together, 
and then put it into the hole. Then bathe it twice a 
day as followeth; take the grounds of ale or beer, 
and the ſoot of a chimney, of white ſifted aſhes, of 
black ſoap if you can, mix all theſe together, ſtir it 
well over the fire, and make it warm; then bathe and 
waſh the fore place; uſe this morning and evening till 
it be thoroughly whole. | 

GARGET, in the maw of cattle, is a dangerous dil- 
temper, which is got when the beaſts covet to eat of 
crabs or acorns laying under trees, which fruit for the 
moſt part they ſwallow whole without breaking or chew- 
ing, ſo that it lieth whole in the maw, and will not 
digeſt. You may perceive it by their drooping and 
heavineſs in their head, and hanging down of their 
- ears; their heart will beat very ſore, and they will be 
_ continually fitting. 
Let them blood in the neck-vein, and let them bleed 
very well; then draw your cord, and take rue, plan- 
tane, ſouthernwood, wormwood, ſhepherd's purſe, 
{mallage, colewort, if you can conveniently get them, 


of each half a handful ; bruiſe them very ſmall; take 


a handful of hen's dung, and let it ſteep in a pint of 
old waſh eight hours, and then ſtrain forth the hen's 
dung, and put the herbs and waſh together; then put a 
full quart of ſtrong ale to the herbs and waſh, and ſet 
them on the fire until one half is boiled away: then 
ſtrain them over again, and put in an ounce of treacle, 
one ſpoonful of the juice of garlic, and ſome anni- 


{ceds, together with ſome liquorice powder: blend all 


together, and give to the beaſt milk warm ; or, chop 
and — « good handful of chamomile, and then 
mix it with wine, and give it him. | 

GARGLE, in CaTTLs. This diſeaſe is an inflam- 

mation about the neck, beginning in the outward part, 
nd by degrees affecting inwardly. The firlt ſign of 
it is a hard hot ſwelling in the dewlap ; and this ſpreads 
alterwards to the breaſt and throat. 

Bleed the creature largely : then make an opening in 
the dewlap where the Welling is, and put in as much 
of the leaves of bear's-foot, pounded to a maſh, as 
the opening will admit. Sew this in with two or three 
ſtitches; which will cauſe a running, and put a ſtop to 
the diſeaſe. When it has run three days, the threads 
muſt be cut, and the bear's-toot taken out. Then melt 
ſome black baſilicon and dip in it a pledget of tow ; 
put this anto the wound juſt warm, and repeat the 
dreſſing every day till it is healed. If the diſeaſe be 
obſtinate, and the ſwelling increaſe, bleed again a day 
or two after. 

GAR I H, oz Fisn-GarTH. A wear or dam in a 
river for the catching fiſh. 

GARTH-MAN. One who owns an open wear 
where fiſh are taken. 

GASCOIN. The inner thigh of an horſe, which 


GEL 
begins at the ſtifle, and reaches to the pla, or bending 


of the ham. | 

GAUNT BELLYED, os L1GrT BELLYED Hossx, 
is one whoſe belly ſhrinks up towards his flank ; whence 
you may conclude he is extremely coftive, and annoyed 
with much unnatural heat, lo as to be always very 
waſhy, tender, and unhealthy, after hard labour. 

In order to the cure of it, it muſt be obſerved, that 
all horſes have two ſmall ſtrings, reaching from the 
cods to the bottom of the belly, one on each fide; you 
muſt therefore with your finger breek theſe ſtrings, and 
then anoint the part every day with freſh butter and 
the ointment papulneum, mixed in equal quantities. 

GAZE-HOUND. 1 A dog more beholden to the 

GAST-HOUND } ſharpneſs of his fight, than 
the noſe or ſmelling, by virtue of which he makes ex- 
cellent ſport with the fox and hare: he is alſo very ex- 
quiſite in his election of, one that is not lank or lean, 
but full, fat, and round; which if it happen to return 
and mingle with the reſt of the herd, this dog will 
ſoon ſpy it out, leaving the reſt untouched ; and after 
he hath ſet ſure ſight upon it, he ſeparateth it from the 
company, and having ſo done, never ceaſeth till he 
hath worried it to death. 

Theſe dogs are much uſed in the north of England, 
and on champagne ground rather than buſhy and wood- 
ed places; and they are more uſed by horſemen than 
footmen. | 

If it ſo happens at any time that ſuch a dog takes a 
wrong way, upon the maſter's making ſome uſual fi 
and amiliar token, he returns forthwith, and takes tl 
right and TY courſe, beginning the chaſe afreſh ; fo 
that with a clear voice and ſwift foot, he follows the 
9 as much courage and nimbleneſs as he did 
at firſt. | 

GEESE. Se Pourtey. 

GELDING, is a horſe whoſe teſticles are cut out, 
ſo that he is not fit for a ſtallion, 

GELDING A Host ox Corr. In the perform- 
ing of this, three things are to be obſerved : firſt 
the age, then the ſeaſon of the year, and laſtly the 
ſtate of the moon. 

As to the firſt, if it be a colt, he may be gelded at 
nine days old, or fifteen, if his ſtones be come down ; 
for the ſooner you geld him, the better for the growth, 
age, and courage : but a farrier may geld a horle at any 
age whatever, if he be careful of the cure. 

As to the time of the year, it ſhould be done be- 
tween April and May, or in the beginning of Fune at 
fartheſt ;. or at the fall of the leaf, which is about the 
latter end of Sepremb-r. . 

But for the third thing, viz. the ſtate of the moon, 
the fitteſt time is always when the moon is in the wane 
or decreaſe. | 

As to the manner of gelding, whether it be a foal, 
colt, or horſe, after you have caſt him upon ſome ſoft 
place, take the ſtones between your foremoſt finger 
and your great finger, then flit the cod and preſs the 
ſtones forth ; when that is done, with a pair of ſmall 
nippers made of ſteel, box, or brazil wood, being very 
ſmooth, clap the ſtrings of the ſtones between them 
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near, cut to the ſetting on of the 9 
them ſo hard, that there may be. no flux of blood, 
then with a thin drawing cauterizing iron, made red 
hot, ſear away the (tone; after that take an hard plail- 
made of roſin, wax, and waſhed turpentine, well 
diſſolved together, and with your hot iron, melt it 
upon the head of the ſtrings; that being done, ſear 
them, and melt more of the falve, till ſuch time as 
you have had a good thickneſs of the ſalve upon the 
ſtrings. | 

LiAiy, looſe the nippers,, and do ſo to the other 
ſtone; fill the two flits of the cod with white falt, 
anoint all the outſide of the cod with hog's greaſe, and 
then Jet the horſe riſe; keeping him in a warm ſtable 
looſe, that he may walk up and down, for there is no- 
thing better for him than moderate exerciſe. 

But if you perceive that he ſwells in the cod and 
ſheath very much, chaſe him up and down, and make 
him trot an hour in the day, which will ſoon recover 
him and make him ſound. ; 

GENYNET. A kind of Sjaniſh horſe ; alſo a kind 
of cat bred in Spain, ſomewhat bigger than a wealel, 
of a gicy or black colour, but the tur of the black is 
the moſt valuable. 

GENTIL. A ſort of maggot or worm, often 

GEN ILE. } uſed for a bait to catch fiſh. 

You may breed and keep gentles thus : take a piece 
of beaſt's liver, and with a croſs ſtick, hang it in ſome 
corner over a pot or bariel, half full of dry clay, and 
as the gentles grow big they will fall into the barrel 
and ſcour themſelves, and be always ready for uſe 
whenſoever you incline to fiſh ; and theſe gentles may 
be thus created till after Michaelmas. But if you de- 
fire to keep gentles to nſh with all the year, then get 
a dead cat or a kite, and let it be fly-biown, and when 


the gentles begin to be alive and to ſtir, then bury it | 


and them in ſoft * earth, 2 as tree from froſt as 
can, and theſe may dig up at any time when 
— intend to uſe hn theſe wall Naſt till March, and 
about that time turn to be flies. 
But if you be too nice to foul your fingers, which 
anglers ſeldom are, then take this bait ; get a 
ndtul of well made malt, and put it into a Giſh of 
water, and then waſh and rub it betwixt your hands 


till you make it clean, and as free from huſks as you 


can; then put that water from it, and put a ſmall 
uantity of freth water to it, and ſet it in ſomething 
at is fit for that purpoſe over the fire, where it is not 
to boil apace, but leiturely and very ſoftly, until it be 
comes lomewhat ſoft, which you may try by N it 
betwixt your finger and thumb; and when it is lot, 
put your water from it, and then take a ſharp knife, 
and turning the ſprout end of the corn upward, with 
the point of your knife take the back part of the huſk 
off trom it, and yet leaving a kind of inward huſk on 
the corn, or elſe it is marred: and then cut off that 
ſprouted end, that the white may appear, and pull off 
the huſk on the cloven fide, and then cutting off a 
very little of the other end, that ſo your hook ma 
enter; and if your hook he ſmall and good, you will 
find this to be a very choice bait cither for winter or 
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ſummer, you ſometimes caſting a little of it into the 


lace where your float {wims, 

GERFALCON. 1 A bird of prey, that is of a fize 

GYRFALCON. / between a vulture and a hawk, 
and of the greateſt ſtrength next to an eagle. 

: GESSES. The turniture belonging to a hawk. See 

ESSIES, 

GIDDINESS, or Mapwtss, in Asses. This ariſeth 
— heat, cauſed by bad vapours arifing from ill di- 

ion. 

Take a handful of the tops of rue and carduus, boik 
it in a pint of white wine, give it warm, and bleed in 
the temple-veins, keep him in a warm houſe with a 

litter; let his drink be water wherein bran has 
en boiled. 

GipDINEsS, in the head of Syree, This is a com- 
2 common among theep that are too richly fed. 

he farmers call it ſturdineſs, and the ſturdy evil, 

-The cure. 

'The theep muſt be bled three quarters of a pint, 
then diſlolve an ounce of atſafœtida in a quart of wa- 
ter, add four ſpoonfuls uf juice of garl-c, and two 
ounces of honey ; give a quarter of a pint at a time 
once in three hours, till half is taken; then the reſt at 
doſes nigit and morning. Put the ſheep into hilly 

aſture ground, and they will eſcape a return. 

GIGS, otherwiſe called GLADptrs, or FLars, are 
a diicale in the mouth of a horſe; they being ſmall 
ſwellin or puſtules, with black heads, on the infides 
of his !ips, under his great jaw teeth, which will be 
ſomet mes as big as a walnut, and fo painful withal, 
that he wall let his meat fall out of his mouth, or at 
leaſt keep it in his mouth unchewed. 

Theſe gigs proceed from foul feeding, either of graſs 
_ provender; and you may feel them with your 

nger. 

n order for a cure, pull forth the horſe's tongue, 
and ſht it with an inciſion knife, and thruſt out the 
kernels, or corrup ion; and afterwards waſh the place 
with vinegar, fait, or allum water, and they will do 
well: but to prevent their coming at all, waſh the 
parts with wine, beer, or ale. 

| SIBLE, [among Hunters | a r0e-buck of two years 
old. 

GIRTHS or a SapDLs. The ſtrong canvas ſtraps, 
which being buckled under a horſe's belly, ſerve to fix 
tae ſaddle. See SADDLE. 

GIRTH, {with cock-maſters] the compaſs of a 
cock's body. 

GIRTH. WEB. That fluff of which the girths of 
a ſaddle are made. 

GLANDERS. Mr. Lawzzxcs ſpeaking of the 
Glanders, fays, that Bruxbt vir, and afrer lum 
MARKHAM, give the following ſhort deſcription of 
its riſe, progreſs, and completion: Of cold, firſt 
** cometh the pole (that is ſtoppage in the head} and 
the cough; then the glanders, and laſt of all, the 
** mourning of the chine.” Of the nature of the 
diſeaſe they had yet very confuſed and erroneous no- 
tions ; of courſe their attempts at cure were irrational, 
and little to the purpole, But they by no r 
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ſerve the ridicule which has been caſt upon them, for 
the term mort-de-chine, or as Blundevil engliſhed it, 
mourning of the chine ; fince they did but what is ve 
common with our modern farriers, denominate a diſeaſe 
from one of its prominent ſymptoms. That the waſt- 
ing of the chine is an almoſt invariable ſymptom of 
chronic glanders, I have had frequent occaſion to ob- 
ſerve: and in the laſt of two attempts to cure the diſ- 
eaſe, my patient, a fix year old mare, had a real /abes 
dorſales, as far as that term is ſuppoſed to intend a con- 
ſumption, and weakneſs of the loins. ; 
SNAPE was the firſt of the old veterinary writers 
who really underſtood this diſeaſe, and probably it will 
not be too much to affert, that he has given as juſt and 
philoſophic, although conciſe, an account of it, as the 
moſt celebrated of our modern writers: of which any 
1 man may ſatisfy himſelf, by turning to 
21B8ON's Firſt Treatiſe, in one volume, where SNAPE 
1s quoted, fince the work of the latter being ſcarce, 
may not be eafily obtained. | 
BRACKEN was undoubtedly in an error to aſlert, 
that the glanders was not intectious; the Doctor had 
ſurely not inveſtigated the nature of the contagion, 
with his accuſtomed patience and acumen; but his 
| obſervations on the diſeaſe, in his own Treatiſe, and 
his notes on La Fossg, whoſe memoir on the glan- 
ders he tranſlated, will be found of great conſequence 
to thoſe who defire information on the ſubject. 
The Sieur La Fossx, farrier to the 7 rench king, 
about the year 1749 made various experiments upon 
glandered horſes, but his chief merit was the invention 
of the method of trepanning them, in order to throw 
injections immediately upon the ulcerated parts: a dil- 
covery of importance, particularly fince it proved in 
every inſtance to be unattended with the leaſt harm, 
or even blemiſh to the horſe. EDWARDU SNaPe, for- 
merly farrier to the late king, followed La Fosst in 
this practice. | | 
The laſt practical writer on this ſubject, is ST, 
Ber, in whole work many curious obſervations will 
be found : theſe remarks are intended for the uſe of 
ſuch profeſſional gentlemen as may be deſirous of con. 
ſulting the beſt authorities, with as little trouble as 
may be. With reſpett to poſſeſſors of glandered horſes, 
who may wiſh to make experiment of the poſſibility of 
cure; they ought to be aſſured, that it is a caſe which 
demands the ſkill of the moſt able veterinary phyſi- 
cians and ſurgeons, and that no ſatisſaction can poſſibly 
be derived from the random attempts of ignorant pre- 
tenders. 2 
The following anatomical facts, or opinions, are ex- 
tracted from BRAckExN, on La Fossk, and from ST. 
Ber. 
LA Fosse.—*" There is no communication between 
the brain and the noſe in the horſe.” This was by 
way- of anſwer to thoſe who held the glanders to be 
a defluxion from the brain. But his commentator con- 
troverts this poſition of La Fosst, who is ſuppoſed 
to mean no more by it, than that the brain is parted 
trom the upper part of the noſe by bones, and that 
therefore there is no danger in performing the opera- 
tion of the trepan ; there is a communication through 
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the holes of the bone, called ethmoides, or eribif.rme, 


from its reſemblance to a fieve, © In proportion as 
the ſublingual glands, which are two in number, ſitu- 
ate one on each hide between the lower jaw, are {welled 
more (that is obſtructed) the noſe would run more; 
if one only were ſwelled, then the noſtril on the ſame 
fide only would run.” The ſeat of the glanders is 
in the membrana pituitaria, or lining of the noitrils; 
beſt method of cure by injection.“ Nineteen out of 
twenty glandered horſes which were killed, had their 
viſcera ſound, or very little diſtempered.” © When 
the diſcharge is inclinable to a browniſh hue, with 
blood, &c. the covering of the capillary veſſels (in 
the lining of the noſtrils) is rote and worn off by 
the ſharpneſs of the humour, and blood makes its eſ- 
cape at the extremities of the ramifications or branch- 
ings of the veins and arteries.” * "The ſublingual 
glands, or glands under the tongue, in horſes, do not 
diſcharge from their canals into the mouth, as in 
man, but on the contrary, turn backwards, and pals 
behind the holes of the noſtrils; theſe glands are an- 
terior to the maxillary glands, which latter ſupply the 
mouth with all the faliva ; for this reaſon, in the glan- 
ders, we find obſtruction and tumeſfattion of the former, 
whalſt the latter glands remain ſound.” „ From the 
appearance of health, the durableneſs of ſome glan- 
dered horſes, the good and laudable ſtate of the viſ- 
cera, the ſwelling and ulcers of the pituitary mem- 
| brane, and the cornets, (or thin cartilaginous ſubſtances 
in ſhape of horns, in each noſtril) and the matter which 
fills the ſinuſes; we may reaſonably conclude, the 
glanders is a local and inflammatory diſeaſe, and that 
the ſeat of it is in the pituitary membrane.“ A 
horſe for eighteen months diſcharged a thick white 
humour in abundance from his noſtrils. At reſt in 
the ſtable the running ceaſed, and was exchanged for a 
rattling noiſe in his 13 which noiſe ceaſed in 
turn, on the horſe being worked, when the running 
again ſucceeded: whence inferred the horſe not glan- 
dered. Being killed, the pituitary membrane was 
found perfettly found, and all the interior parts of 
the noſe in a good ſtate, without any unnatural. con- 
tents in the finuſes. The lower viſcera ſound; but a 
large abſceſs at the entry of the lungs, in the place 
where the /rcchea arteria, or windpipe, divides ufelt 
into branches.” Horſes cannot cough up corruption 
from the lungs by the mouth, as mankind do; there- 
fore ſuch matter runs off by the noſtrils. If one noſtril 
only run, we may be pretty ſure the diſeaſe is not in 
the lungs, but the head ; becauſe the matter that comes 
up the windpipe from the lungs has an equal chance of 
entering both noſtrils.” A horſe may live, and do 
buſinels a long time, with an abſceſs in the lungs, be- 
fore the matter, which paſſes up the windpipe, is ca- 
pable of corrupting the rolls ach he rattli 
noiſe in the noſtrils, occaſioned by the tumid (tate o 
the glands, and the prodigious quantity of matter 
which flows off, dittinguiſh the preſent diitemper from 
the glanders.” - | 
ST. BeL.—1 he glanders, an obſtruction or crofion 
of the lymphatic dutts and fluids, in animals which 
do not cleave the hoof, a diſeaſe hitherto incurable. 
« Young horſes moſt liable to the diſeaſe, fat horſes 
more 
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more than lean ones, thoſe at reſt more than working 


ones, leaſt ot all thoſe running abroad. 

„The peculiar ſymptoms of the diſeaſe are, that 
the virus in moſt caſes does not produce — ſenſible 
alteration in the animal œconomy; the horſe has no 
fever, dullneſs, or diſtaſte to food, but the animal 
functions are all regular. Ihe obſtruttion of the lym- 
phatic glands. The hardneſs and infenfibility of the 

lands, in this diſeaſe, juſtifies the ſuppoſition, that 
the virus contains ſome noxious and active effluvia 
which condenſe the humours. 

© When the diſcharge is only from one noſtril, the 

land on that ſide alone is obſtrutted. If on comprel- 
Fog the glands (or kernels) between the fingers, an 
elaſtic repulſion is felt from the centre of the gland, 
and the animal ſhews ſenſibility of pain, the diſeaſe is 
not the glanders, becauſe in that caſe the glands are 
hard and quite inſeuſible.“ Sr. Ber ought to have 
made the exception, that a portion of ſenſibility might 
remain in the glands with the incipient glanders. 

I ſhall now give my own ſentiments, reſpecting this 
diſeaſe, which, during the courſe of about ſeventeen 
years, I have feen in all the various ſhapes and ſymp. 
toms deſcribed by authors, without being altogether an 
incurious obſerver. Within the period I have had 
three or four glandered horſes in my poſſeſſion, two of 
which I purchaſed, chiefly in. order to make experi- 
ment. The firſt was a cart-borſe, and upon what 
grounds I have now forgotten, I gave him oak-bark 

owdered in his corn, for near two months, and a con- 
rable quantity of crude mercury; ſome attention 

aid to cleanſing his noſtrils, and he was kept to 
fant work. The diſcharge abated by degrees, and 
at the end of about fix months was ſcarce viſible ; but 
although improved, he was till = faint, and trou- 
bled with a confumptive cough. fold him, and, 
about two years afterwards, ſaw him again offered for 
ſale, much in the ſame condition, 1 bought a mare 
of Doctor SNAPe, which he ſuppoſed he had cured of 
the glanders, caught from being improperly treated in 
the ſtrangles. She had not the ſmalleſt diicharge, but 
was always in a weak and feeble ſtate, and died tabid 
and waſted away, at graſs, in about a twelvemonth. In 
1788 I took a well ha mare, very valuable could 
ſhe have been made ſound, which was affected with 
what MARKHAM would have ſtyled “ a high running 
glanders.” In fact, the * * from both noſtrils 
a copious gleet of the very wor! 
kernels under her jaws were hard and inſenſible, her 
hair came off with the lighteſt pull, the had the 
real hectic purulent fever, accompanied with ſympto- 
matic **- mourning oft the chine, or the uſual tabid 
appearance, more particularly in the loin. Her eyes 
were watery and gummy, ſometimes her legs ſwelled, 
ſubject to faint ſweats on the leaſt exerciſe, appetite 


moderate, dung of a looſe rotten appearance, coat fine, 


and laid well : I continued her {tridtly in the courſe 
recommended by BRACKEN, ſeven weeks, with alter- 
nate amendment and relapſe, towards the latter part of 
the time, with ſome ſmall apparent improvement; 
but my man getting weary of to diſguſting an attend. 
ance, and forcſeeang that a cure mull be at any rate 


colour and ſcent, the 
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very diftant, I ſent her to Smithfield and fold her | 


mut remark here, that relying on the ſingular opinion 
of Bracken, I took no precautions whatever with theſe 
glandered horſes, except in feeding them at ſome diſtance 
trom the ſound ones. I he cart horſe flood in the fame 
ſtablewith five or ſix others, and yet nothing like inſection, 
or am kind ot ill conſequence tollowed, and] have known 
many ſimilar inſtances. 

Much incertitude and variety has ariſen in the defi. 
nition of the true glanders. The doctrine of thoſe 
ſkiltul noſologiſts, the farticrs, is as follows; ſhould a 
horſe die with a diſcharge from his noſtnls, and they 
have no other diſcaſe to lay to his charge, they ſay, he 
died glandered : but ſhould he have the moſt tetid run- 
ning, with all the other acknowledged ſymptoms of the 
diſeaſe, and yet recover, they pronounce he was not 
glandered. It is no doubt a ſaſe mode of delivering an 
opinion. Some of the old writers, give you a receipt 
to bring away the glanders,” as it the horſe had (ſwal- 
lowed a peck ot nuts, and you wiſhed him to void them. 
The oſtentatious La Fosse, as fond of ſplitting hairs, 
and of ſublimating diſeaſes into a uſeleſs variety, as our 
countryman 'I AY Luk of empiric notoriety, who divided 
the diſeaſes of the eye into two hundred and torty-five ; 
deſcribes very accurately trom the varying colour of the 
diſcharge, half a dozen different ſpecies of glanders ; he 
might as well have croſs-examined the dejettions, in 
order to eſtabliſh from the various hue, conſiſtence, and 
ſcent, as many different kinds of 4arrhaa. I ſubmit to 
the profeſſion, * whether every diſcharge from the nof- 
trils of horle, als, or mule, fœtid, and from its acrimony 
capable of erofion, ought not to be called glanders ?” It 
would fave much uſeleis diſquiſition. : 

The Glunders, or Contagious Gatarrh, is either chronic, 
as being the effect of invererate and accumulated catarrh, 
or acute, as ariſing immediately from epidemic contagion, 
or intection from one animal to another; the ſeat ot the 
diſeaſe is in the ſublingual glands, which are tumefied 
and obſtructed, in the pituitary membrane, or in the 
lungs. That the diſeaſe is local according to the notion 
of a Fosss, is ſo far true, that the dilcharge always 

roceeds either from the pituitary membrane, or the 
ungs, but that the whole maſs of fluids muſt be tainted 
by the glanderous virus in a confirmed ſtate, I think 
needs no proof ; we are not to wonder at the unwilling- 
neſs of that author, to accede to ſuch a poſition, he had 
his ſyſtem of locality to ſupport ; the vanity of making 
every conſideration give place to a favourite hypotheſis, 
is not confined to the Sieur La Fosse. 

Obſtruction and ſtagnation, whether in the air, or 
animal fluids, I take to be the ſource of mephitis, or con- 
tagious virus; circulation, motion, and currency its 
cure, Stagnation is the nidus (ſo ti ſpeak) where are 
hatched thoſe amt, which penetrate, infett, and 
engender their like, in ſenſible bodies. Strong pun- 
gent fxtor, is a diſtinttive characteriſtic of malignaney, 
and the power ot infection. When the diſcharge from 
the noſtrils is very tcetid, it is a proof that much mat- 
ter is accumulated, and lodged in the fut, or cavities 
of the ſkull, that the pituitary membrane is ulcerated, 
and that the diſeaſe will put on its molt malignant form. 
If the running be whitiſh, of moderate conicnce, and 
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but little ſmell, rather copious, and from both noſtrils, 
it in general, I believe, indicates an ulcer in the lungs, 
that no lodgments of matter are yet formed in the ca- 
vities of the ſkull, and that the membrane is not cor- 
roded, I have ſeen horſes in this ſtate, fat upon the 
rib, and capable of conſiderable labour, although dull 
and ſad; but the peculiar leading ſymptoms of glanders 
were in full force upon them, to wit, the tumetaQlion 
of the kernels, and the rottenneſs of the hair; the diſ- 
charge alſo continued conſtant with no abatement from 
time. I have my doubts whether this milder ſpecies-be 
at all infectious, and am in want of« information why a 
ſuperior degree of malignancy exiſts in the other, 
unleſs it be entirely attributable to the circum- 
ſtance of the diſcharge in that caſe ſuffering greater 
impediment. 


As to a Cure far the Glanders, the eaſieſt, cheapeſt, 


and that u hich never fails in the moſt deſperate caſes, 
after every other remedy has failed, is—tie Collar- 
Maker's Knife In nine caſes out of ten, that is 2 


eligible ; but the caſe of a valuable or favourite horſe, 


or that of mere curioſity, and a laudable attempt at im- 
provement, may juſtify an experiment. "There is a na- 
tural alliance between ignorance and cruelty ; and the 
old farriers had a moſt cruel pretended cure for this diſ- 
eaſe; according to BLUNDEVIL, * they twined out the 
pn of the horle's back, with a long wire thruſt up into 

is head, and ſo into his neck and back.” It has long 
ſeemed probable to me, that there is great analogy be- 
tween glanders and ſyphilis, and that brute patients un- 
der the former diſeale confirmed, ought to be treated 
like men in a venereal hettic. Mercurial and antimo- 
nial alterants, agglutinants, gums, woods, turpentines, 
opium, reſtoratives, particularly bark. What would be 
the effect of the famous noſtrum of Paracelſus, opium 
Joined with mercury ? Or a courſe of ſublimate conti- 
nued for a time, the favourite medicine of BoyLE, 


BogRHAAVE, and Darwin? What of the gaſes (if | 


in repeated per- 


that could be atforded) of NO 
In moſt attempts 


cuſhons through the head and breaſt 
at cure that F 
been deterged and healed, but temporarily, the gleet re- 
curring aſter awhile; which I think evidently proved 
that the virus had pervaded the mals of humours, and 
that internal medicines had not been enough attended to. 
GiBSON records two very ſatisfactory inſtances of cure, 
and in BARTLET may be found a very rational method 
both of cure and prevention, which laſt is no doubt the 
chief object; in this author, the uſe of the trepan is ex- 
plained with plates. EY 

Dr. Darwin ſeems to refer this diſeaſe entirely to 
contagiun, without being aware, that according to all ex- 
perience, the horſes which become glandered from con- 
tagion, either of the air, or of other horſes, are few in- 
deed to thoſe which contract it trom common colds neg- 
lected, and hard keeping. In cale of the epidemic, the 
doctor recommends once bleeding, and a mild purgative 
of aloes and hard ſoap ; on the appearance of ſymptoms 
of debility, with cold extremities and ſloughs in the 
membrane ; half an ounce of tinfture of opium in 
a pint of ale, every fix hours. Turning ſuch out 


have ſeen or heard of, the ulcers have | 
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2 — with the gleet upon them, I have never known to 
ucceed, | 
In general, thoſe who have attempted the cure of this 
veterinary opprobrium, have made a too violent uſe of 
medicines of one claſs, have totally neglected thole of 
another, perhaps the moſt material, and have expetted 
ſucceſs at too early a period. As to the external appli- 
cation, La Fosse ſhould be punQually followed, and 
the mercurials and antimonials given in moderate doſes, 
and long continued, with the woods, gums, &c. On 
the proſpett of the glanderous virus * ſubducd, a 
pretty long.courſe of corroborants, among which equal 
quantities of oak-bark, and the yellow Peruvian bark, 
with ſteei, are moſt to be depended on, ſhould conclude 
the medical part. A long run at graſs afterwards, and if 
the patient be a mare, the horſe. | 
4 Chalybeate Beer, may be made as follows: Steel 
filings, ſixteen ounces ; cinnamon and mace, each two 
ounces ; gentian-root bruiſed, four ounces; anniſeeds 
bruiſed, three ounces. Infuſe in one gallon fine, clear, 
old, ſtrong beer for a month, ſtopped cloſe, ſhaking 
often, then ſtrain. Give half a pint for a dole, in a 
pint of cold water, once or twice a day, upon an empty 
ſtomach, leaving the horſe an hour or two to his fepoſe. 
I have taken this from the Vinum Chalybeatum of Box g- 
HAARE, ſubſtituting old beer, which I have reaſon to 
believe a good menttruum for the ſteel, inſtead of 'Rhe- 
niſh wine; and adding one of the beſt bitters. Should 
cinnamon and mace be thought too expenſive, Jamaica 
epper, or allſpice, would be a cheap and proper ſub- 
itute, It was the opinion of that great man, that no 
drug, diet, or regimen, could equal the preparations of 
iron, for promoting that power in the animal body by 
which blood is made ; of courſe, it muſt be a powerful 
ſpecific, in all caſes of over relaxed ſolids, debilitation 
and conſumption. Would not chalybeate beer be a cheap 
and efficacious medicine for the poor? 


Emullient Ejcct ion. 


Take linſeed, one ounce; chamomile- flowers, a hand- 
ful; boil them gently for a few minutes in a pint and 
half of water; then ſtrain off the liquor, to be uſed 
three or four times a-day, as warm as can be admitted, 
without injuring by the heat. If thele procure not 
an abatement of the diſcharge, in ten or fourteen days, 
uſe lime-water, or the following 


| Reftringent Inject iont. 


Take roach allum, one ounce: diſſolve it in a quart 
of lime-water, and add of tharp vinegar, halt a pint. 
Or, . 

Take of allum and white vitriol, of each four 
ounces; calcine them in a crucible, and when cold, 
powder the calx, and mix it wirha gallon of lime-water, 
and a quart of vinegar. Let the whole ſtand till the, 
8 parts are ſubſided, and then decant the liquor ſor 
uſe. 

This injection muſt be thrown up with a ſyringe 
three times a day, as before ordered, and the noſtrils 

| - fumigated 
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fumigated with the powders of frankincenſe, maſtic, | 
amber and cinnabar, burnt on an iron heated for that 
purpoſe ; the ſmoke or fume of theſe ingredients be- 
ing eaſily conveyed through a tube into the noſtrils. 
his method, if begun in time, will prove ſucceſsful. 
But when the diſeaſe is of long ſtanding, or very in- 
veterate, there is no other method of cure, than by 
trepanning the cavities above deſcribed ; that 1s, cut- 
ting out a piece of the bone, with a proper inſtrument, 
and waſhing the parts affected with proper medicines : 
tor by this means the morbid matter will be removed, 
and the wound and perforation will ſoon fill up with 
good fleſn. No perſon however can perform this ope- 
ration unleſs he well underſtands the anatomy of an 
horſe, and the manner of conducting ſuch manual ac- 
tions; ſo that it will be needlels to deſcribe it here. 

But as internal medicines are uſeful in the cure of 
moſt diforders, fo in the glanders they are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. Give therefore the creature a quart or three 
pints of a ſtrong decoction of guaiacum chips, every 
day during the whole cure, and purge him at pro- 
per intervals. Arowel in hischelt will allo be ofgreat ule. 
For the cure of the glanders, MoxTiMER gives the 
following receipt. I & a pint of children's chamber- 
lye, two ounces of oil of turpentine, half a pint of white- 
wine vinegar, four ounces of flour of brimſtone, half a 

handful of rue ; boil this compolition till it comes to 
a pint, and give it to the horle faſting ; and let him 
laſt after it fix hours from meat, and twelve from 
water. 

GLEAD. A fort of kite, a bird of prey, which 
may be taken with lime twigs in the following man- 
ner: When you have found any carrion on which 
kites, crows, pies, c. are preying, ſet lime twigs 
every night # a the carrion, but let them be ſmall 
and not ſet too thick; if otherwiſe, they being ſubtle 
birds, they will ſuſpett ſome danger or miſchief in- 
tended againſt them. l 

When you perceive one to be faſt, do not advance to 
him preſently, for moſt commonly when they are 
ſurely caught they are not ſenſible thereof. 

They may be taken another way, and that is, by 
joining to a packthread ſeveral nooſes of hair up and 
down the packthread, and pegging it down about a 
yard from the carrion : for many times when they have 

otten a piece of fleſh, they will be apt to run away to 
eed by 23 and it your nooſes be thick, it is 
two to one but ſome of the nooſes cateh him by the 


eg. | 

GLYSTERS FOR HORSES. S PuzcGixG CLys- 
TERS, Ofc. 

GOATS are a kind of cattle that take delight in 
buſhes, briars, thorns, and other trees, rather than in 
plain paſture grounds, or fields, 

The buck goat has under his jaws two wattles or 
tufts like a beard ; his body ſhould be large, his legs 
big, his joints upright, his neck plain and ſhort, his 
head ſmall, eyes large, and horns large and bending: 
his hair thick, clean and long, being in many places 
ſhorn for ſeveral uſes. £81. 

He is of great heat, and alſo ſo vicious, that he will 
not ſhun covering his own dam, though ſhe be yet 
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milch; through which heat he ſoon decays, and 15 

nigh ſpent before he is fix years old. | 

'he temale goat alſo reſembles the male, and is 

valued it ſhe have large teats, a great udder, hanging 
ears, and no horns, at leaſt ſmall ones. 

There ought not to be above 100 of them in one 
herd, and in buying it is better to buy ſeveral out of 
one herd, than to chuſe in divers parts and companies, 
that ſo being led to their paſture, they may not ſepa- 
rate, and they will better agree in their houles, the 
floor of which ought to be paved with ſtone, or elſe 
naturally to be of gravel, for they are fo hot, 
they muſt have no litter under them, but yet muſt be 
kept very clean. 

be chief time of coupling them, or covering with 
the buck, is in autumn, before the month ot December, 
that ſo they may kid and bring forth their young the 
better, againſt the leaf and graſs ſpring freſh and ten- 
der; at which time they will 500 the more milk. 

They are very prolifick, bringing forth two and 
ſometimes three kids at a time; the bucks muſt be a 
little corrected and kept low to abate the heat and laſ- 
civiouſneſs of their natures, but young does ſhould be 
allowed to have abundance of milk. 

Neither ſhould you give any kid to a goat of a year 
or two old to nourith, tor ſuch as they bring within the 
ſaid time are improper for it. 

You muſt not keep your goats longer than eight 
years, becauſe they being by that time weakened by 
often bearing, will become barren. 

Theſe animals require ſcarce anything that is charge- 
able to keep them, for they browſe and teed m_ 
together as ſheep do, and climb up mountains again 
the heat of the ſun with great force ; but they are not 
ſo fit tobe about houſes as ſheep are; being naturally 
more hurtful to all manner of herbs and trees. 

As for their diſtempers, except it be in a few parti- 
culars, they are the — as thoſe of ſheep. 

The chief profit of them is their milk, which 1s 
eſteemed the greateſt nouriſher of all liquids (womens 
milk only excepted) and the moſt comfortable and 
agreeable to the ſtomach; ſo that in barren countries 
it is often mixed with other milk for the making of 
cheeſe, where they have not a ſufficient ſtock of cows, 

The young kids are very good meat, and may be- 
managed in all reſpetts after the ſame manner as lambs. 

GODWITS, as alſo knots, grays, plovers, and 
curlews, being fowls eſteemed of all others the moſt 
dainty and deareſt, are cffettually fed with good chilter 
wheat and water, given them three a day, viz, morn- 
ing, noon and night; but to have them extraordinary 
fine, take ſome of the fineſt wheat meal, and mingle 
it with milk, and make it into a paſte, conſtantly 
ſprinkling it while you are kneading it, with grains 
of ſmall chilter wheat, till the paſte be fully mixt 
together therewith, then make it up into little pellets, 
and fteeping them in water, give to every fow| accord- 
ing as he is in largeneſs, Ga his gorge be well filled, 
and continuing to do this as often as you find his gorge 
empty, and in a fortnight's time they will be very fat ; 
and with this cramming any kind of fowl whatever 
may 


be fattened. 
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GOING To Tus VAurr (with Hunters) a term uſed 
of a hare, which ſometimes, though but ſeldom, takes 
the ground like a coney. 

GOLDFINCH: A ſeed bird of very curious co- 
lours, and were they not ſo plentiful, would be highly 
efteemed by us. 

They are uſually taken about Michaelmas, and will 
ſoon become tame ; but they differ very much in their 
ſong, for ſome of them ſing after one faſhion, and ſome of 
them after another. | 

They frequently breed in the upper part of plum-trees, 
making their neſts of the moſs that grows upon apple- 
trees, and of wool : quilting the inſide with all ſorts of 
hairs they find upon the ground. 

They breed three times a year, and the young are to 
be taken with the neſt at about ter. days old: andto be fed 


as follows: 


Pound the hemp-ſeed very fine in a mortar, then ſift 
it through a fieve, and add to it as much white bread as 
hemp feed, and alſo a little flour of canary ſeed ; then 
with a ſmall ſtick or quill, take up as much as the 2 
ot a white pca, and give themthree or four of theſe, ſeve- 
ral times a day; this ought to be made freſh every day; 
for if it be {or it will preſently ſpoil their ſtomachs, 
cauſing them to caſt up their meat; which if they do, it 
is ten to one if they live. 

Theſe young birds muſt be carefully kept warm till 
they can feed themſelves, for they are very tender, yet 

may be brought up to any thing. 
n feeding, be ſure to make your bird clean his bill 


and mouth, if any of the meat falls upon his ſeathers take 


it off or elſe they will not thrive, 

Such as cat hemp- ſeed, to purge them, ſhould have 
the feeds of melons, ſuccory, and mercury; or 
elſe let them have lettuce and plantane for that 

urpoſe, | 

: hen there is no need of purging, give them two or 
three times a week a little ſugar or loam in their meat, 
or at the bottom of the cage; tor all ſeeds have an oili- 
neſs, ſo that if they have not ſomething to dry it 
up, in length of time it fouls their ſtomachs and 
puis them into a flux, which is of very dangerous con- 
lequence. 

JUNORRHAEA, MATTERING, AND FALL OF THE 
Penis, in Horsrs. A ftallion weakened by too 
much covering, vill ſometimes have a thin white diſ- 
charge. Bathe the teſticles with the reſt ringent em- 
brocation at night, and waſh them in the morning with 
cold water, rubbing them dry with a cloth. Or, 
ride him up to the belly in water every morning the firſt 
thing. f | 

1 Ball. Balſam of Capivi, olibanum, 
end maſtic powdered, each two drachms, bole ammo- 
mac, half an ounce ; ball with honey and liquorice 
powder, and give it night and morning; afterwards 
unce a day, as long as wanted. Should there be a foul 
| ichorous diſcharge from chafing or ulceration, exter- 
nally or internally, firſt waſh well with ſoap and water 
warm, which it may be alſo uleful to injett. Apply 


the following, milk warm, to any excoriation or fore, | g 


with a {oft rag or {ponge: lime-water, one quart; ſu- 


gar of lead, half an ounce, Mix. In caſe of tungous 
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fleſh, half an ounce of vitriol may be added. Or, lini. 
ment of * — and honey of roſes. For an injec- 
tion, take balſam ot capivi, half an ounce, with the yolk 
of an egg, add lime water, half a pint ; honey of roſes, 
two ounces. The yard being much inflamed and 
ſwelled, ſoment as often as neceſſary, with leaves of 
mallows and marſhmallows, chamonule flowers, melilot, 
and fumitory, each three handfuls; roſemary, wild 
thyme, ſouthern-wood, and elder-flowers, each two 
handtuls ; png and laurel-berries bruiſed, each four 
Ounces. i] in eight quarts of water to fix. Strain 
and foment with two flannels, by turns, as warm as 
convenient, morning and evening. A pint cf Britiſh 
brandy may be added. While - «i keep it warm over 
a chating-diſh. The remaining liquor may be put again 
on the herbs, for next day's occafion. 

A ſeminal gleet in horſes, from plethora and want of 
exercile, is remedied by veneſection, mild purgatives, 
alterants, and regular attention to cleanlineſs ; but par- 
tially in ſome conſtitutions, where the ſeminal ſecretion 
is very copious ; this joined to the other inconvenience 
of ſtallions being more liable to greaſe and foulnels than 
geldings, has often made me wonder that ſo many of the 
tormer ſhould be kept in the Landn brewery. That 
they are more capable of labour, at leaſt that geldings 
are fully adequate to every purpoſe required. It is a 
— folly in the breeders to keep ſo many ill- ſnaped 

ries ſtoned. Faſt walkers are now the great object of 
requeſt for the Londin drays, and the beſt cattle noticed of 
late are geldings. 

In a falling of the yard from debility, and relaxation 
of the muſcles, anoint with wine, one pint, and Gou« 
LARD as before (ſce fundament) or oil of roſes and 
brandy ; or foment it much tention, ſuſpending the pe- 
ms, with a hole left for the urine to — Inject the 
firſt mixture. It has been adviſed to make ſuperficial 
punctures about the yard with a ſharp needle, and then 
to waſh with diſtilled vinegar. The member being re- 
turned, bolſter it up ſecurely, and charge with bole, 
whites of eggs, flour, dragon's-blood, turpentine, and 
diſtilled vgs Diſcharge a pail or two of cold 
water, from the pump or well, upon the horſe's loins 
every morning early, rubbing dry; bathe the loins once 
or twice a day with the reſtringent embrocation, to which 
may be added oil of origanum. Cordiad balls with a few 
grains of opium. | 

GORGE (in Falconry) that part of a hawk which 
firſt receives the meat, and is called the craw or crop in 
other fowls. 

— GOKRGED, -. . ſwelled ; this horſe's paſtern joint 
is gorged, and the other has his legs gorged ; you muſt 
= k him out to diſgorge them, or take down the ſwel- 
ing. 

GOSHAWK, f. d. groſs-hawk) a large hawk of 

GOSSHAWK. } which there are ſeveral forts, dit- 
fering in goodnels, force and hardnefs, according to the 
diverſity of their choice in cawking; at which time, 
when hawks begin to fail to liking, all birds of prey 
do aſſemble themſelves with the goſhawk and flock to- 


ether. 


GOURDY-LEGS. A diſtemper in horſcs, cauſed by 
| t The 


pains and other fleſhy ſores. 


GRA 
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The way to cure them, is firſt to ſhave away the hair | the quick; pick out all the gravel, and ſqueeze out the 


upon and about the fore place, as cloſe as may be, and matter a 


blood found therein, and afterwards waſh it 


then to anoint it with linſeed oil and aqua vitz, ſhaken | clean with * water, then pour upon it ſheep's tal. 
alt 


together till they are pertectly mixt; and renew the 
mixing of it as often as you have occaſion to uſe 1t, be- 
cauſe they will ſeparate by ſtanding, without being 
ſhaken ; anoint the ſore place with this every day till the 
ſore be made whole. 


__ GRAYLING. } In angling for this fiſh, your hook 
_ GRAILING, muſt be armed upon the ſhanks 
with a very narrow plate of lead, which ſhould be ſlen- 


dereſt at the bent of the hook, that the bait {which is to 
be a large graſshopper, the uppermoſt wing of which 
muſt be pulled off) may come over it the more eaſily : 
at the pvint let there be a cad-bait in continual mo- 
tion. 

The jag-tail, which is a worm of a pale fleſh-colour 
with a yellow tag on its tail, is an excelient bait for the 
grayling in March and April. 

he haunts of the grayling are ſo nearly the ſame with 
thoſe of the trout, that in fiſhing for either you may, in 
many rivers, catch both. 

They ſpawn about the beginning of April, when they 
lie mo'tly in ſharp ftreams. 

Baits for the grayling are chiefly the ſame as thoſe for 
the trout, except the minnow, which he will not take fo 
freely. He will alſo take gentles very gary. When 
— for him with a fly, you can hardly uſe one too 

mall. 

The grayling is much more apt to riſe than deſcend; 
therefore; when you angle for him alone, and not 
for the trout, rather uſe a float, with the bait from 
= to nine inches from the bottum, than the running- 

ine. | 

The grayling is found in lenty in many rivers 
4n the Kh 4 N and in the Me, 
which runs through Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhire into 
the Severn . 

GRAPES. A word ſometimes uſed to ſignify the ar- 
reſts, or many tumours that happen in a horle's legs. See 
ARRESTS, 

To GRAPPLE. A horſe is ſaid to grapple, either in 
one or both legs; the expreſſion being peculiar to the 
hinder legs. 

He grapples both legs when he lifts them both at once, 
and raiſes them with precipitation, as if he were cur- 
vetting. 

He grapples one leg when he raiſes it precipitately 
higher than the other, without bending the ham. Hence 
on lay, 

our horſe harps or grapples, ſo that he muſt have the 
ſtring halt in his hough- 

GRASS. To put a horſe to 
graſs, to recover him. 

To take a horle from graſs to keep him at dry meat. 
See Dey and Gurren Meat. 

GRAVELLING. A misfortune that happens to a 
horſe by travelling, by little gravel ſtones getting between 
the hoot and the ſhoe, which ſettles at the quick, and there 
ſeſters and frets. 

The way to cure it, is to take off the ſhoe, and then 
to draw the place with a drawing iron till you come to 


graſs, to turn him out to 


| 


low and bay ſalt melted together, ſcalding hot, ſtop up 
the hole with hards, and ſet the ſhoe on again, and at two 
or three times dreſſing it will be whole; but do not travel 
or work him before he is quite well, or let his foot come 


to any wet. 
GRAY-HOUND.1} A beating dog that deſerves 
GRE HOUND. } the firſi place, by reaſon of his 


GREY-HOUND. J iwittnefs, firength and fagacity 
his game ; for ſuch isthe nature of this dog, 
N fierce and 
[ 


g upon his prey 


in — 
that he is ſpeedy and quick of foot to 
ſtrong to overcome, yet ſilent, com 
unawares. 

1 he beſt of them has a long body, ſtrong and now { 
large ; a neat ſharp head, ſparkling eyes, a long mou 
and ſharp teeth ; little ears with thin griſtles, a ſtraight 
broad and ſtrong breaft, his fore legs ftraight and ſhort, 
his hind legs long and ſtraight, broad ſhoulders, round 
ribs, fleſhy butcocks, but not fat, a long tail, and 
ſtrong, and full of finews. 

Of this kind, thoſe are always fitteſt to be choſen 
among the whelps that weigh lighteſt, for they will be 
looner at the game, and fo hag upon it, hindering its 
ſwittnels, till the heavier and ſtrong hounds come to 
offer their aſſiſtance; and therefore, beſides what has 
been already faid, 

It is requiſite for a greyhound to have large ſides, 
and a broad midriff, ſo that he may take his breath iu 
and out more eaſily : his belly ſhould be alſo ſmall, 
(which otherwiſe would obfirutt the ſwiftneſs of His 
courſe) his legs long, and his hairs thin and ſoft : the 
huntſman is to lead theſe hounds on his left hand, if 
he be on foot, and on the right if he be on horſeback. 

The beſt time to try and train them to their game, 
is at twelve months old, though ſome begin ſooner 
with them; with the males at ten months, and the 
females at eight months old, which laſt are 1 A 
more ſwift than the dogs; they muſt allo be kept in a 
ſlip while abroad, till they can ſee their courſe; nei- 
ther ſhould you run a young dog till the game has been 
on foot a conſiderable time, leſt being over greedy of 
the prey he ſtrains his limbs too much. 

T he greyhounds are moſt in requeſt with the Ger- 
mans, who give them the name of windſp#, alluding to 
their ſwiftneſs; but the French make moſt account of 
thoſe that are bred in the mountains of Da/matia, or 
in any other mountains, eſpecially of Turky, for ſuch 
have hard feet, long ears, and a briſlly or bulhy tail. 

As to the breeding of greyhounds, in this you muſt 
have reſpett to the country, which ſhould. be cham- 
pagne, plain, or high downs. 

The beſt vallies are thoſe where there are no coverts; 
ſo that a hare may ſtand forth, and endure a courſe ot 


two or-three miles. 

Take notice as to the breeding of greyhounds, that 
the belt dog upon an indifferent bitch, will not get ſo 
good a whelp as an indifferent dog upon the belt buch. 

Obſerve in general as to breeding; that the dogs and 
bitches, as near as you can, be of an equal age, not 
exceeding four years old; however, to with a 


young 
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young dog and an old biteh, may be the means of pro- 
ducing excellent whelps, the goodneſs of which you 
may know by their ſhapes. | 

n the breeding of greyhounds in the firſt place, the 
dieting of greyhounds conſiſts in theſe four things, 
food, exerciſe, airing, and kennelling. 
Ihe food of a greyhound is — FFY in general, 
the maintaining of a dog in good bodily condition ; 
and in particular, when a dog is dieted for a wager, or 
it may be for ſome diſtemper he is troubled with. 

The general food of a greyhound ought to be chip- 
pings, cruſts of bread, foft bones and griltles; the 
chippings ſcalded in beef, mutton, veal, or veniſon 
broth ; and when it is indifferent cool, then make 
your bread only float in good milk, and give it your 
greyhounds morning and evening, and this will keep 
them in a good ſtate of body, | 
But if your dog be poor, ſickly and weak, then 
take ſheeps heads, wool and all, clean waſhed, and 
having broke them to pieces, put them into a pot; 
and when it boils, ſcum the pot, and put a quantity of 
oatmeal into it, and ſuch herbs as pottage is uſually 
made with ; boil thele till the fleſh is very tender, and 
feed your dog with this morning and evening, and it 
will recover him. | 

If you deſign your greyhound for a wager, then 
give him his diet bread as follows : take half a peck of 
good wheat, and half a peck of the fineſt, drieſt oat- 
meal, grind them together, boult the meal, and hav- 
ing ſcattered in it an indifferent quantity of liquorice 
and anniſeeds, well beaten together, knead it up with 
the whites of eggs. and bake it in ſmall loaves, indif- 
ferent hard, then ſoak it in beef or other broths; and 
having walked him and aired him half an hour after 
a. in the morning, and half an hour before ſun- 
ſetting, give him ſome of it to cat. 

He ought to be courſed three times a week, reward- 
ing him with blood, which will animate and encou- 
rage him to proſecute his game; but forget not to give 
the hare all the juſt and lawful advantage, ſo that ſhe 
may ſtand long betore the greyhound, that thereby 
he may ſhew his utmoſt ſtrength and ſkill before he 
reap the benefit of his labour. | 

| it he kill, do not ſuffer him to. break the hare, but 
take her trom him, and clean his chaps from the wool 
of the hare, give him the liver and the lights, and 
then take him up in your leaſh, lead him home, and 
walh his feet with ſome butter and beer, and put him 
into the kennel, and halt an hour afterwards feed him. 

Upon the coufing days, give your hound a toaſt and 
butter, or oil, in the morning, and nothing elle, and 
then kennel him till he goes to the courſe. 

The kennelling greyhounds after this manner breeds 
in them lult, ſpirit, and nimblencſs; it alſo prevents 
ſeveral dangerous caſualties, and keeps the pores clole, 
ſo as not o ſpend till time of neceſſity ; therefore 
ſuffer not your hound to go out of the kennel, but at 
the hours of feeding, walking, courſing, or other ne- 
ceſſary bulinels. : 

GREASE | with Hunters] the fat of a boar or 
hare ; but the former has commonly the word bevy 
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GREASE MOLTEN, A diſtemper in a horſe, 
when his fit is melted by over hard riding or labour, 
and may be known by his panting at the breaſt and 
girting place, and heaving at the flank, which will be 
viſible to be ſeen the night you bring him in, and the 
next morning. 

GREASE. The greaſe in horſes, is an extravaſa- 
tion, or burſting from the veſlels, and afterwards 
through the ſkin, of ſerum, or fimple humour, in the 
legs and heels, from the. want either of exerciſe, or 
the recumbent poſture, to promote the circulation of 
the fluids in thole depending parts, ** as (according to 
veterinarians, whoſe opinion is here ſanttioned by 
Dr. Dazwis) the column of blood preſſing on the 
origins of the veins of the lower extremities, when 
the body is ere, oppoſes the aſcent of the blood in 
them ; they are more frequently liable to become en- 
larged, and to produce varixes, or vibices, or, laſtly, 
ulcers about the legs, than on the upper parts of the 
body.” That ſuch is the cauſe, appears from the 
well known circumſtance of the horſe being free 
from greaſe abroad, where he conſtantly walks about 
to obtain his food, or ſtretches himſelf upon the 
ground at his eaſe. If the horſe be full of fleſh, the 
cure is to be begun by evacuation, ſuch as bleeding, 

urging, Sc. and keeping his heels as clean as pot- 
ible, by waſhing them with warm water and ſoap ; 
lor nothing promotes the greaſe more than negligence 
and naſtineſs. In general turning out in the day-time, 
moderate exerciſe, a large and convenient ſtall, with 

ood dreſſing, are the beſt remedies ; but if the greaſe 
be got to a great height, and there is a nauſeous diſ- 
charge, after cutting off the hair, and waſhing the 
heels with ſoap and water, bathe them with the fol- 
lowing wound water, pretty warm, twice or thrice for 
three days. Take roch allum, and white vitriol, of 
each two ounces; powder them together and burn 
them in a clean fire ſhovel, till they become a white 
calx; then take powdered camphire, one ounce, bole 
armoniac, in powder, two ounces; river or rain water 
two quarts, ake the water hot, and ſtir the other 
things into it. When you ule it, it ſhould be ſhaken 
up, and a little of it warmed in a pot, and the ſores 
waſhed with a piece of ſponge or rag. Or, 

Take of lime-water a pint, of rock-allum and white 
vitriol, each an ounce. 

Some ule a laced ſtocking, which may be made of 
ſtrong canvas that will not ſtretch ; this ſtocking ſhould 
be nicely fitted to the leg, and kept on moderately 
tight, by which means the enfeebled veſſels will be 
ſupported until they recover their tone. 

Sometimes there will be cracks in the ſkin about 
the paſterns: theſe cracks are fore, and diſcharge a 
thin humour, which lodges ſand and dirt; and ſome- 
times theſe cracks form themſelves into ſcabs; when 
theſe are obſerved, clip the hair there as ſhort as poſ- 
lible, ſpread a thin pledget of tow, wich the digeſtive 
ointment, and apply it to theſe cracks and [cabs ; over 
this pledget lay a poultice of bran, ſealded, and re- 
new the pledget every morning, and the poultice every 
four or five hours; continue thele until the ſwelling 


added to it, and is termed bevy greale, 


|. and the cracks, Oc. are diſpoſed to heal: 


then, 


ON 
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then, inſtead of the ointment and poultice, waſh the 
part every day with the above repellent waſh, and keep 
on a tight ſtocking until the ſtrength of the part is con- 
firmed. Ker SCOWERING. * 

But if theſe ſhould fail, let the part be bathed with old 
verjuice twice a day, and a proper bandage apphed. 
This will mfallibly anſwer if the complaint proceeds 
trom a relaxation of the veſſels. If the horſe be full of 
fleſh, the cure mult be begun by bleeding, rowels, and 
repeated purging ; after 1 the following balls 
ſhould be given, to the quantity of two ounces a day 
for a month or fix weeks, either mixed up with honey, 
or in his feeds: Lake of yellow rofin tour ounces, ſalt 
of tartar and ſalt of prunel, of each two ounces ; of Cal- 
tile ſoap half a pound; and of oil of juniper half an 
ounce; make the whole into balls of two ounces each, 
and give one of them every morning. 

Theſe balls will carry off the offending humours, and 
free the blood from its noxious qualities; but at the 
ſame time the creature takes theſe internal medicines, 
external applications muſt not by any means be omitted. 
The legs ſhould be bathed and fomented in order to 
breathe out the ſtagnant juices, or render them ſo thin, 
that they may be able again to circulate with the com- 
mon current. Ihe diſcutient fomentation, mentioned 
in the Articles of tumours, &c. will anſwer the inten- 
tion, eſpecially if a handful of wood-aſhes be previouſly 
boiled in the water and applied twice a-day. After the 
parts have been well fomented, let the following poul- 
rice be applied ; and this method purſued till the ſwel- 
lings are ſubſided: Take of honey one pound, of tur- 
pentine fix ounces, incorporate theſe well together with 
a [ſpoon ; and of the meal of fenu-greek and linſeed, of 
each four ounces ; and boil the whole in three quarts of 
red wine lees, to the. conſiſtence of a poultice. Take 
the veſſel from the fire, and add two ounces of cam- 
phire in powder; ſpread it on thick cloths, and ap- 
ply it warm to the legs, ſecuring it on with a ſtrong 
roller, 

When the ſwelling is ſubſided, the ſores ſhould be 
dreſſed with the following ointment : Take ot honey four 
ounces; of white lead powdered, two ounces; and of ver- 
digris in fine powder, one ounce ; mix the whole into an 
ointment, 

But if the ſores are very foul, dreſs them with two 
parts of the wound ointment and one of ægyptiacum, 
and apply the following poultice : Take of black ſoap 
one pound ; of honey bo f a pound, ot burnt alum four 
ounces, of verdigris, powdered, two ounces, and of 
wheat-flour a ſuthcient quantity to make the whole of a 
proper conſiſtence. 

Spread the above on a thick cloth, and faſten it on with 
a roller, 

This diſorder isalways attended with fever, heat, reſt- 


leſſneſs, ſtarthng, and trembling, inward ficknels, and 


ſhortneſs of breath. 

His dung is extremely greaſy, and he will often fall 
into a ſcowering ; his blood, when cold, will be covered 
with a thick ſkin of lat, of a white or yellow colour, 
generally the latter ; the congealed part of the ſediment 
appears like a mixture of ſize and greaſe, ſo extremely 
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flippery that it will not adhere to the fingers, and the 
{mall portion of ſerum flippery and clammy. The 
creature ſoon loſes his fleſh and fat, the latter of which 
is probably diſſolved into blood: and thoſe that have 
ſtrength ſufficient to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock, commonly 
grow hide-bound for a time, and their legs ſwell great- 
ly, in which ſtate they continue til! the blood and juices 
are rectified; and if this be not done effeQually, the 
farcy or ſome obſtinate ſurfeit is generally the conle- 
uence, and cannot be removed but with the greateſt 
iftculty. : 

Horſes living upon grains, and other waſhy and un- 
ſubſtantial food, are very liable to greaſe ; the foolith 
cuſtom ot clipping, or pulling the heels entirely naked 
to the ſkin in cold wintry weather, as we often ſee poor 
poſt-horſes ſerved, allo ſubjetis them to chilblains and 
chaps, which ſoon become greaſy. It may endanger a re- 
lapſe, to ſuffer horſes recovering from the diſorder to go 
abroad with the cracks expoſed to the ait; a Burguney 
pitch plaiſter is uſeful. 


Mes had of Cure. 
The firſt proceeding is to bleed pretty plentifully, and 


repeat the operation two or three days ſueceſſively, but 


to take care after the firſt bleeding to take a ſmall 
quantity at a time, as otherwiſe the creature would be 
rendered too weak to ſupport himſelf, and his blood too 
poor to be eaſily recruited, As ſoon as he has been bled 
the firſt time, let two or three rowels be made, and the 
emollient clyſters preſcribed in the Article of Fevers, be 
daily thrown up to mitigate the fever, and cleanſe the 
inteſtines from greaſy matter. Plenty of, water-gruel 
ſhould at the ime time be given him, and ſometimes 
warm water, with a {mall quantity of nitre diffolved in 


it. The latter will be of great ſervice, as it will pre- 


vent the blood from running into grumous concretions, 
that prove the ſource of innumerable diſorders, if not 
cauſe a total ilagnation, and conſequently the death of the 
animal, 

In this manner the horſe muſt be treated till the fever 
is wholly gone, and he has recovered his 22 when 
it will be neceſſary to give him five or fix alternative 
purges at a week's diſtance fromeach other, which will 
make him ſtale and perſpire plentifully, and at the fame 
time bring down the ſwellings of his legs. The follow. 
ing are well calculated for this purpoſe : Take of ſuc- 
cotrine aloes, fix drachms ; of gum-guaiacum, in « 
der, half an ounce; and of diapente, fix drachms ; 
make the whole into a ball with a ſpoonful of oil of am- 
ber, and a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of buckthorn. 
Or, 

Take of ſuccotrine aloes, an ounce (or ten drachms) ; 
ſalt of tartar, half an ounce; ginger, one drachm; trea- 
cle, enough to make a ball; it it be neceſſary to 

uicken this doſe, add to it two drachms of jalap pow- 
er. 

Repeat this purgiog ball every eight, or at the moſt 
every ten days, and on the days free from purging, give 
one of the following every morning. 

Diuretic 


RE 


Diuretic Balls. 


Take of Venice-ſoap, and yellow roſin, each half a 
pound; falt of tartar and nitre, each two ounces ; oil 
of jumper, halt an ounce; beat them into a paſte, and 

ive two ounces, or more, every morning, making it firſt 
into a ball, 

- Inſtead of thele balls, two ounces of nitre may be 
given every day, allowing plenty of water with it, 
where it agrees with the ſlymach it anſwers very well, 
but as the blood in this diſorder-is poor and cold, and 
the whole habit of body needs every aſſiſtance that can 
contribute to its recovery, the above balls are the moſt 
adviſeable, and would be much improved as ſtrengthen- 
ers, if to each doſe you added halt an ounce of the filings 
of iron, or ruſted iron in powder. 

It the legs are extremely full, foment them twice a- 
day with a fomentation made with bay-berries, worm- 
wood, and chamomile-flowers; an ounce, or a little 
more of each may be allowed for a gallon of water, 
to be boiled together for a few minutes; and if the ſores 
be very foul, dreſs them with the cleanſing ointment, 


; mag on pledgets of fine tow, large enough to cover 
them. | | 4 


Cleanſing Ointment. 


Take half a pound of the digeſtive ointment, melt it 
gently over a fire ; when melted remove it, and as it 
cools, carefully ſtir into it an ounce of verdigris, finely 
powdered ; continue to ſlir it until the ointment becomes 
hf. 

Over the pledgets that cover the ſores apply the 
following — as often as you ule the — 


Diſcutient Poultice. 


Scald a ſufficient quantity of bran, with a proper 
antity of the fomentation juſt now preſcribed ; add to 
it a ſmall quantity of oil to prevent it from drying 
and ſticking, and iprinkle upon the lace of each poul- 
tice when applied, a quarter of an ounce of cam- 
ire. | 
Whatever medicines or methods are uſed, a 
nouriſhing diet ſhould be allowed; and, it poſſible, the 
horſe muſt be put to graſs where he can ſhelter himſelt 
in a ſtable or a ſhed, at pleaſure: the want of this laſt 
will greatly prevent the effect of the beit medicines, and 
with it medicines will rarely be wanted. It he cannot 
be turned out day and night, nor even in the day-time, 
he muſt have a roomy ftail, where he can move about, 
lay down, and ſtretch himſelf at full length: it would be 
beſt if he had the whole ſtable to walk in, for then he 


would be more apt to lay down often; a circumltanee | 


that conduces very much to advantage, for conſtant 
ſtanding in a (tall is what frequently cauſes, and by con- 
ſequence mutt continue the diſeaſe. 

purſuing this method the horſe will ſoon be able 
to do his bufinels : for this purge will increaſe his fleſh, 
and mend his appetite ; particulars of the greateſt con- 


1 


| 


ſequence in the cure, and which cannot be obtained by 
giving a horſe the common purges of aloes ; the method 
purſued by molt farriers in the cure of the molten 
2 
S REAT-HARE (with Hunters) a hare in the third 

year of her age. | 

GKEEN FINCH, is a bird of a very mean ſong. 

They are plentiful in every county, and breed the 
ſillieſt of any, commonly making their neſts by the 
highway ſide, where every body that finds them deſtroys 
them at firſt, till the hedges arc pretty well covered 
with green leaves; but they uſually fit very carly in the 
ſpring, before the hedges have leaves upon them, and 
build with green moſs that grows at the bottom of the 
hedges, quilting their neſts very ſorrily on the inſides ; 
nay, they areoftentimes ſo ſlighi that a ſtrong wind ſhakes 
them to pieces, and drops either the young ones or the 


8. 
dy; "SIN t _ three times a year, and the 
young are very hardy to bring up: they may be ted 
with hte — and fee ſeed locked, and — apt 
to take the whiſtle, rather than any other bird's ſong ; 
but they will never kill themſelves with ſinging and 
whiſtling. 

The green-finch is ſeldom ſubjett to any diſeaſe, but 
to be too groſs, there being none of the ſeed-birds like 
him for growing ſo exceilive fat, if you give him 
— for then he is good for nothing bur 
— ſpit ; let him therefore have none but rape- 


GREEN-HUE (in the Foreſt Law) ſignifies every 
thing that grows green within the foreſt : and it is alſo 
called VERT, which ſee. 

GRICE. A young wild boar. 

GRIG. A fiſh, the ſmalleſt kind of cel. 

GRIPES, ox Cnoric in Horsts., This has been 


| treated of under the Head of Cholic: we here ſhall give 


Mr. Lawzegnce's treatment. He ſays, the primary 
cauſe of a common fit of the gripes in a horſe, is nine 
times out of ten, an accumulation of indurated excre- 
ment in the inteſtines ; for independent of the ſolid ob- 
ſtruction ſo occaſioned, the - uſual proximate caules 
would ſeldom have power to work thoſe ſerious effetts 
we witneſs ; thus in a horſe, the colon of which was not 
previouſly infarcted and plugged up, the effect of a ſlight 
cold thrown upon the bowels, or the devouring a few new 
beans, would probably paſs off with a very moderate 
ſtruggle from nature. 3 
I he ſymptoms ſcarce need deſcription ; cold dew at 
the ear-roots and flanks ; frequent pointing to the ſeat 
of complaint, and a deſire to lic down and roll: ſud- 
den rifing and great agitation; the greatneſs of the 
agitation, or rather jattitation, no convulſions exiſt- 
ing, ſeems to form the diagnoſtic in all cholicky com- 
plaints. | 
he cure . prompt and vigorous meaſures, 
and plenty of aſſiſtants to conduct them. Looſe ftable, 
or out- houſe, well littered down, that the horſe may 
have room to roll himſelf, without injury. Clothe wits 
warm dry clothes. Man to attend the head, that it be 
not beat againſt the * or wall; another or two 
to rub the belly well at every quiet interval; a more 
b effectual 


eſſoctual help than generally imagined, to diſperſe the 


three hours, warm gruel in the interim. The repeti- 


frequent ineffectual attempts to ſtale. Crib. biters, 


GRI 


wind, Bleed, it poſſible in the neck veins, not only 
to aſcertain the quantity, but becauſe ſurely it cannot 
be irrational to ſuppole ſuch a ſubſtance as blood, im- 
proper to be taken into the ſtomach, under the cir- 
cumſtances. Whilſt medical remedies are preparing, 
walk the horſe about briſkly in hand, one following 
with a whip: or keep him to the jog-trot, but drive 
him not faſt, or harraſs him, on any pretence, which 
has ruptured the belly of many a horle, and which at 
leaſt often inflames and exaſperates the ſymptoms. 
Back-rake with a ſmall hand well oiled, and give the 


common gruel clyſter, with halt a pint of oil, and a | 


large handful of falt: immediately poured down by 
the mouth, half a pint of Holland's geneva, rum or 
brandy, and a like quamity of ſweet oil mixed, or a 
little diluted with thin gruel, if thought too ſtrong ; 
keep the horle on his legs, and exerciſe him forthwith. 
If to be obtained ſoon, and demanded by the exigence, 
add to the clyiter four to fix ounces of Glauber's ſalts. 
Or, of tindture of jalap, or of ſenna, two ounces. 
Or beſt aloes in very fine powder, half an ounce. And 
to the drink, three or four ounces ſyrup of buckthorn. 
Or, Elixir Proprietatis, or Tinttura facra, Caſtor oil 
may be uſed inſteal of olive. A notched onion may 
be thruſt up the fundament : or an onion and a piece 
of ſoap the ſize of an egg, beat up together into a ſoft 
bolus, with a pinch or two of pepper; alterwards a 
clyſter of black ſoap, one_ ounce to a pint of warm 
water. Should ſuppreſſed pefipiration thrown on the 
bowels be among the cauſes, the warm leeds ginger, 
caſtor, and camphor, ſhould make part of both the 
drinks and clyſters. For a large cart-horle, where 
wind is not the predominant ſymptom, and no appear- 
ance of cold, the following drink : Gin, brandy, or 
rum, and ſweet oil, one pint each, mix with the ſo- 
lution of ſix ounces Glauber's ſalts, repeat in two or 


tion of theſe muſt be left to the judgment of the prac- 
titioner; but plenty of warm gruel and warm water, 
ſhould ever, in theſe caſes, be at immediate call, as 
ſometimes the throwing in two or three gallons of theſe 
at both ends, and at proper intervals, will do the need- 
ful with little or no aſſiſtance from the apothecary. 
BrAcKen cautions againſt the common practice of 
farriers, who give large quantities of Venice treacle, 
mithridate or diaſcordium, both by way of drink and 
clyſter, upon loaded inteſtines ; thereby locking up the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe ſtill more ſecurely: he compares 
it to firing a piſtol into the horſe's fundament, by 4 
of clearing all obſtruttions at once. Maſhes. 
week after the cure, a gentle purge or two. 

The Flatulent, or Wind Cholic, is known by great 
fullneſs and tenfion of the belly, from rarefaction ot 
the air contained in the inteſtines; borborigmi, or rum- 
bling of the guts, diſcharges of wind, and frequently 
ſtrangury, occaſioned by the tullnels and preſſure of 
the ſtraight gut upon the neck ot the bladder; this laſt 
is denoted by the horſe rolling upon his back, and by 


from conſtantly ſucking in large quantities of air, are 


particularly ſubject to windy gripes. 


GRI 


The intention of cure plainly confills in the ſpeedy 
exhibition of volatile and carminative, of diuretic, 
and laxative medicines, which ought to be given both 
in the form of clyſter, and by the mouth. Ball. Straf- 
burgh, or Venice turpentine, juniper berries, and car- 
raw ay feeds pounded, each halt an ounce; fine aloes 
well powdered, two drachins; fal prunel, one ounce; 
chymical oil of juniper, one drachm; falt of tartar, 
two drachms; ball with honey and hard ſoap. Wash 
down with a pint or iwo warm gruel. Or, "The fol- 
lowing drink, Caſtile ſoap and nitre, one ounce each; 
juniper berries, and carraway ſeeds, halt an ounce 
each ; ginger powdered, two drachms; Venice tur- 
pentine, diſſolved with the yolk of an egg, fix drachms ; 
tinAure of ſenna, an vunce or two, Mix with warm 
ale and treacle. Repeat. Clyſter with the addition 
of carminatives ; chamomile flowers, two handfuls ; 
aniſe, coriander, and fennel feeds, one ounce each; 
long pepper halt an ounce. Ihe following herbs are 

reſcribed, but as in general there may be a difficult 

in obtaining them, you may ſubſtuute water-gruel, 
which, in truth; is always —— an excellent ſubſti- 
tute. Mallows, pellicory, elder- flowers, the herb mer- 
cury, mullein, bear's-breech, &c. 

r. Bei remarks on the difficulty of hitting the cri- 
tical moment, proper for the exhibition of opium in 
long continued pains; and of regulating the quantum 
of the. doſe. He pretends, that ſhould the opiate be 
too weak, the pains will be cnraged ; if too powerful, 
that it will haſten death. BrACKEew determines the 
proper time for the uſe of opiates to be, after the cauſe 
of the diſeaſe ſhall have bcen removed by lenient pur- 
gatives and clyſters ; when the former are requiſite to 
complete the cure, by appeaſing pain, allaying the 
tumult of the bowels, and obviating ſuperpurgat ion or 
flux. Proper forms will be found after the next ſpe- 
cies of cholic, fince they may be neceſſary in both. 

The Inflammatory or Red Cholic, is ſuppoſed to ori- 
ginate in ſome internal injury; it 1s that ſpecies with 
which race-horſes are ſometimes afflifted, as Sr. Ber 


aſſerts, from the immoderate uſe of purgatives, which 


act as cauſtics upon the nervous fibres of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, and even irritate the extremities of the 
{mall blood veſſels to that degree, as to cauſe them to 
contract, and thereby impede the courſe ol the blood, 

The common ſymptoms, in this ſpecies are violent; 
the horſe diſcovers pain it his flanks or belly are 
preſſed. The conjuntiive membrane of the eye ap- 

ars much inflamed, the anus the ſame, and of a 

right red colour ; the high degree of inflammation is 
chiefly occaſioned by the acrimony of the bile. There 
is an appearance of looſeneſs in the beginning, a little 
dung is ejected with a hot ſcalding water; ſometimes 
a burning fever; and the progreſs of inflammation ſo 
rapid, that a mortification in the abdomen takes place 
in a fewhours. 

Bleed as largely as you can with ſafety, In the ur- 
gency of the caſe, and beſore medicines can be ob- 
tained, gruel and ſweet oil, or even warm water and 
oil mixed, may be given at either end. Caſtor oil, 
one quarter to half a pint ; nitre, two ounces; cam- 
phor, one drachm ; make the drink with gruel, or de- 

Ft coction 


| GRO : 

coftion of febrifuge herbs and honey. Repeat, or 
ſubſtitute within an hour or two: Turkey rhubarb in 
powder, half an ounce ; diapente, one ounce ; ſalt of 
tartar, two drachms; ginger grated, and oil of juniper, 
one drachm each ; ball wit all of amber, A — of 
the herbs chamomile, mallows, &c; two ounces lenl- 
tive eleuary. The following Purging Drink, it ne- 
ceſſary: Senna, two ounces; liquorice root, one 
ounce; ſalt of tartar, two drachms; carraway and 
juniper berries- bruiſed, one ounce each; boil in a 
quart of water to a pint, ſtrain and add two ounces 
lenitive electuary, with good old white wine half a 
pint. Should a tendency to mortification appear, it 
muſt be reſiſted by bark and wine, both in drink and 
clyſters. The drink: White wine, or fine beer, one 

uart, diſſolve in it the ſize of an egg, common cor- 
| dial ball, and one ounce Venice treacle (add or omit 
according to circumſtances) one hundred drops lau- 
danum, and the ſame number tintture of caſtor. Stir 
well, and give it warm. Org. The ball. Diapente, 
one ounce ; diaſcordium, half an ounce ; myrrh, two 
drachms; ball with liquorice powder, and two 
drachms oil of amber. 

There is no diſtintt or peculiar method of treating 
the Hepatic, or Bilious Cholic ; it is generally inflam- 
N 2 and requires ſimilar treatment with the above, 

regard being had to the medicines preſcribed in the 
Yellows. The cholic produced by hair-balls, bezoar- 
ſtones, and concretions in general, is ſaid to be mortal. 

To GROAN | with nega a buck is ſaid to groan, 
or hoot, when he makes a noiſe at running. " 

GROOM. A man who looks after horſes, and 
ſhould demean himſelf after fo gentle and kind a man- 
ner towards horſes, as to engage them to love him ; for 
a horſe is reckoned one of the moſt loving creatures to 
man of all other brutes, and in every reſpett the moſt 
obedient. 

Therefore if he be dealt with mildly and gently his 
kindneſs will be reciprocal; but it the groom or keeper 
be harſh and choleric, he will put the Yet out of pa- 
tience, and make him become rebellious, and occation 
his biting and ſtriking. | 

Therefore the groom ſhould frequently dally, toy, 
and play with the horſes under his care, talking to them, 
and giving them good words, leading them out into 
the ſun- ſhine, there run and ſhew them all the diver- 
fions he can. 

He mult alſo duly curry-comb and dreſs him, wipe 
away the duſt, pick and clean him, feed, pam- 
per, and cheriſh him; and conſtantly employ himſelf 
in doing ſomething about him, as looking to his heels, 
taking - his feet, rubbing upon the ſoles, &c. 

Nay, he ought to keep him ſo well dreſt, that he 
may almoſt ſee his own face _ his coat; he muſt 
likewiſe keep his feet ſtopped, his heels free from 
ſcratches and other ſorances, ever having a watchful 
eye over him, and overlooking all his attions, as well 
feeding as drinking; that ſo no inward infirmity may 
ſeize upon him ; but that he may be able to diſcover 
it, and endeavour to cure. The qualifications neceſ- 
ſary in a groom, are obedience, fidelity, patience, di- 
ligence, Oc. | 


| 
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Firſt, he ought to love his horſe in the next degree to 


his maſter, and endeavour by fair uſage to gain a reci- 
E love from him, and an exact obedience ; which if 

e knows how to obey his maſter, he will the better be 
able to teach it his horſe: and both the one and the other 
are to be obtained by fair means, rather than by paſſion 
and outrage. For thoſe who are ſo irrational them- 
ſelves, as not to be able to command their own paſſions, 
are not fit to undertake the reclaiming of a horſe, who 
is by nature an irrational creature. 

e mult then put in prattice the patience, which he 
ought at all times to be maſter of, and by that, and fair 
means, he may attain his end : for no creature is more 
8 than a horle, if he be uſed with kindneſs to win 

im. 

The next thing requiſite to a groom is neatneſs, as to 
keeping his ſtable clean ſwept, and in order ; ſaddles, 
houfing-cloths, ſtirrups, leathers and girths clean, and 
above all his horſe clean dreſſed and rubbed. 

Laſtly, diligence is requiſite in a daily diſcharge of his 
duty, and obſerving any the ſmalleſt operation, whether 
caſual or accidental, either in his countenance, as ſymp- 
toms of ſickneſs; or in his limbs and gait, as 8 : 
or in his appetite, as forſaking his meat; and im- 
mediately upon any ſuch diſcovery to ſeek out a re- 


* 
his is the ſubſtance of the duty of a groom in ge- 
neral. 

We will ſuppoſe Barthol;mew-tide to be now come, 
and the pride and ſtrength of the graſs to be now nip 
by the ſevere froſts and cold dews which uſually ac- 
company this ſeaſon, ſo that the nouriſhment thereof 
turns into raw crudities, and the coldneſs of the night 
(which is injurious to horſes) abates as much fleſh and 
luſt as he getteth in the day, wherefore he is now to 
— taken up from graſs, whilit his coat lies {ſmooth and 

eek. | 

The horſe deſigned for hunting, &c. being brought 
home, the groom mult ſet him up. tor that night in ſome 
ſecure and ſpacious place, where he may evacuate 
his body, and ſo be brought to warmer keeping 
by degrees ; and the next day fet him up in the 
(table. | 

It is indeed held a general rule among(t grooms, not 
to clothe or dreſs their horſes till two or three days after 
their ſtabling; but there ſeems no other reaſon but cuſ- 
tom for this practice. 

Some alſo give the horſe wheat ſtraw to take up his 
_— at his firſt houſing ; but others utterly diſapprove 
of it, 

For the nature of a horſe being not and dry, if he 
feeds on ſtraw which is ſo; likewiſe, it would ſtraiten 
his guts, and cauſe an inflammation in his liver, and by 
that means diſtemper his blood; and beſides it would 
make his body ſo coſtive, that it would cauſe a retention 
of nature, and cauſe him to dung with great pain and 
difficulty, whereas full feeding would expel the excre- 
ments according to the true intention and inclination of 
nature, Therefore, let moderate airing, warm cloath- 
ing, good old hay, and oldcorn, ſupply the place of wheat- 

raw. 

The firſt buſineſs of a groom after he hath brought his 

| | horſe 


GRO 


horſe into the ſtable, is, in the morning, to water him, 

and to rub his body over with a warm wiſp, a little 

moiſtened, and afterwards with a woollen cloth ; alſo 

to clean his ſheath with his wet hand from all the duſt 

it hath contratted during his running, and to waſh his 
ard either with white-wine or water. 

He muſt then trim him after the manner that other 
horſes are trimmed, except the inſide of his ears, which 
ought not to be meddled with tor fear of making him 
catch cold. 

In the next place he muſt take him to the Farrier's, 
and there get him ſhod with a ſet of ſhoes, anſwerable to 
the ſhape of his feet, and not to pare his feet to make them 
fit his | 

Let his teet be well opened between the quarters and 
the fruſh, to prevent his being hoof bound, and let them 
be opened ſtraight, not ſideways; for by that means, in 
two or three ſhocings, his heels (which are the ſtrength 
of his feet) will be cut quite away. Pare his foot as 
hollow as you can, — then the ſhoe will not preſs 
upon it, 

The ſhoe ought to come near the heel, but not to be 
ſet ſo cloſe as to bruiſe it, nor yet ſo open as to catch in 
his ſhoes, if he happens to over reach at any time, and 
lo hazard the pulling them off, the breaking of the hoot, 
or bruiſing of his heel. . 

The webs of his ſhoes ought to be neither too broad, 
nor too narrow, but of a middling ſize, about the 
breadth of an inch, with ſtopped ſponges, and even 
with his foot; for though it would 6 Br the advan- 
tage of a travelling horſe's heel, to have a ſhoe ſet a 
little wider than the hoof on both fides, that the ſhoe 
may bear his weight, and not his foot touch the ground, 
yet the hunter being often forced to gallop on rotten 
ſpongy earth; it he have them larger it would hazard 
his lameing, and pulling off his ſhoes, as has been before 
obſerved. | 

There is an ald proverb, before behind and behind be- 

fare ; that is, in the fore feet the veins lie behind, and 
in the hinder feet they lie before; therefore the farrier 
ought to take care that he does not prick him, but leave 
a ſpace at the heel of the fore teet, and a ſpace between 
the nails at the toe. | 

Having got his ſhoes ſet on as above direQed, a great 
deal of his hoof will be left to be cut off at his 


toe. 

That being cut off, and his feet ſmoothed with a 
file, he will ftand ſo firm, and his teet will be ſo ſtrong, 
that he will tread as boldly on ſtones as on carpet 


round, 
g The horſe being ſhod, and it being time to water him, 
let him ſtand in the water, which will (in the opinions of 
ſome) cloſe up the holes, which the driving of the nails 
has made. | 
Afterwards have him gently home, tie him up to the 
rack, rub him all over, body and legs, with dry ſtraw, 
then ſtop up his feet with cow-dung, give him a quar- 
tern of clean ſiſted old oats, and a quantity of hay, ſuf- 
ficient to ſerve him all night, and leave him till the next 
mornin 


To GROPE or T1CKLE, is a method of fiſhing, by 


putting one's hand into water holes where fiſh lie, and | 


. 


** 
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tickling them about the gills; by which means they 
will become ſo quiet, that a man may take them in his 
hand and throw them upon land; or if they ate large 
fiſh, he may thruſt his fingers into their gills and bring 
them out, 

GROUND ANGLING, is a way of fiſhing under 
water without a float, only with a plumb ot lead, or a 
bullet, which is better, becauſe it will roll on the 
ground. 

This method of fiſhing is very expedient in cold wea- 
ther, when the fiſh ſwim very low. | 

The bullet is to be placed about nine inches from the 
baited hook: the top mult be very gentle, that the fiſh 
may the more eaſily run away with the bait, and not be 
ſcared with the ſliffneſs of the rod: you mult not ſtrike 
as ſoon as you ſee the fiſh bite, but flack your line 
a little, that he may the better ſwallow the bait and 

k . 


As for the tackle, it ought to be fine and lender; 
ſtrong and big lines only ſerve to tright the fiſh. 

Ihe morning and evening are the chiefeſt ſeaſons for 
the ground-line for trout ; but it the day prove cloudy, 
or the water muddy, you may fiſh at ground all the day 
long. See ANGLING. 6 
ROUND BAIT. Such places as you frequent! 
angle at, you ſhould once a week at leaſt, caſt into, all 
ſorts of corn boiled ſoft, grains waſhed in blood, and 
dried and cut to pieces, ſnails, chopped worms, fowl's- 
guts, beaſt's- guts, and livers, by wluch carp and tench 
are drawn to the place; and, to keep them together, 
throw half a handful of ground malt now and then as you 
2 See Barr. 

JROUND PLUMBING, is the finding out the 
depth of the water in fiſhing; to do which you ſhould 
uſe a muſket-bullet with a hole made in the middle of 
it, or any other ſort of plummet, which muſt be tied to a 


| ſtrong twiſt, ard hung on the hook, which will effect the 


buſineſs, See ANGLING, 

GROUPADE (in Horſemanſhip) a lofty kind 
of manage, and higher than the ordinary curvets. 

GROUS, a ſpecies of game well known among 
ſportſmen ; of which birds there are ſeveral forts. 

GRUBBING aA Cock (with cock-ftighters) a term 
uſed for the cutting off the teathers under his wings ; 
but this 1s not allowable by the cock- pit law ; neither is 
it allowable to cut off his feathers in any handling 


lace. 
l GUDGEON ; this fiſh, though ſmall, is of fo plea- 
wy a taſte, that it is very lutle inferior to a 
melt. 

They ſpawn twice in the ſummer ſeaſon, and their 
feeding is much like the barbels in ſtreams and on gra- 
vel, ſighting all manner of flies ; but they are ecafily 
taken with a ſmall red worm, hſhing near the ground ; 
and being a leather-mputhed fiſh, will not eaſily get off 
the hook * _— , Py © 

are ulually ſcat tere and down every river 

in — += hay * heat of — but in ds eg 
when the weeds begin to grow ſour or rot, and the wea- 
ther colder, then they gather together, and get into the 
deeper parts of the water ; and are to be fiſhed for there, 
Wi _ hook always touching the ground, it you fiſh 
2 tor 
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lor him with a float, or with a cork ; but many will 


fiſh for the gudgeon by hand, with a running: line upon 


the ground, without a cork, as a trout is fiſhed for ; and 


it is an excellent way, if you have a gentle rod and as 
gentlea hand. 

But although the ſmall red worm before-mentioned 
is the beſt bait for this fiſh, yet waſps, 1 and cad- 
baits will do very well: you may alſo fiſh for gudgeons 
with two or three hooks at once, and find very plealant 
ſport, where they riſe any thing large; when you 
angle for them, ſtir up the ſand or gravel with 
a long pole; this will make them gather to 
— place, and bite faſter, and with more cager- 
nels, | - 

GUNIAD. I This fiſh is excellent food, and is 

GUINARD. ] not found any where but in a large 
water called Pemble-mere : but that which is moſt re- 
markable is this, that the river which runs by Chefter, 
has its head or fountain in Merioneth/hire, and its courſe 
runs through this Pemble-mere, which abounds as much 
with gumiads as the river Dee does with ſalmon, 
of each both affording great plenty; and yet 
it was never known that any ſalmon was ever 
_ in the mere, or ever any guniads taken in the 
river. : 
GUN-POWDER. The beſt is ſmall-grained, hard 
to crumble between the finger and thumb, and of a 
blueiſh colour. See FowLinG-PiECE. 

GYRFALCON., Se GERFALCON. 

 GYRLE, a roc buck, ſo called the firſt year. 


Ha in ſpeaking of horſes, the French uſe the 
word perl (1. e. hair) to ſignify their colour: and 
ſometimes it is uſed to fignily that part of the flank that 
receives the prick of the ſpur. 

Pale hair are thoſe parts of the ſkin that approach 


more to White than the reſt, being not of ſo high a 


tinge. 
Staring hair (or planted coat) is ſaid of a horſe whoſe 


hair briſtles up, or riſcs upright ; which diſorder is 


owing to being ill curried, not well covered, or too 
coldly houſed. | 
In order to make the hair of a horſe ſmooth, leck, 
and ſoft, he muſt be kept warm at heart, tor the leaſt 
inward cold will cauſe the hair to ſtare ; alſo ſweat him 
often, for that will looſen and raiſe the duſt and filth 
that renders his coat foul ; and when he is in the 
height of a ſweat, ſcrape off all the white foam, ſweat, 
and filth, that is raiſed up, with an old ſword blade, 
and that will lay his coat even and ſmooth, and allo 
when he is bled, if you rub him all over with his own 


blood, and ſo continue two or three days, and 


curry and dreſs him well, it will make his coat ſhine. 
Hair falling, or ſhedding from the mane or tail of a 


- horſe, is cauled cither by ſome heat taken, that has en- 
3 a dry mange there; or it proceeds from ſome | 


cfeit, which cauſes the evil humours to reſort to thoſe 

rts. . ; 
F'To cure this, anoint the horſe's mane and creſt with 
black ſoap ; make a ſtrong lee of aſh aſhes, and waſh it 
all over with it. 


But if a canker fhould grow on a horſe's tail, which 


of gold, 
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will eat away both fleſh and bone; then put ſome 
oil of vitriol to it, and it will conſume it: and if you 
find the vitriol corrodes too much, you need only 
to wet it with cold water, and it will put a ſtop to 
= -; 

If you have a mind to take away hair from any part 
of a horſe's body, rub it with the gum that grows on the 
_ of ivy, or the juice of fumitory that grows among 
barley, or boil half a pound of lime in a quart of wa- 
ter, till a fourth part is conſumed; to which add 
an ounce of orpiment, and lay a plaiſter on any 
— of the horle, and it will do the buſineſs in a few 
ours. | 

The hair being thin, which is unſightly in a horſe, 
take the aſhes of tern four ounces, the ointment of marſh- 
mallows two ounces, a drachm of the oil of petroleum, 
and an ounce of the powder of birthwort-roots : waſh 
or anoint the place with them, mixed with a like quan- 
tity of oil — wine, adding thereto-an ounce the 
honey of roſes: and continue ſo to do for a month to- 
gether: or, for want of theſe, you may waſh the horſe 
with a lye made of the aſhes of peale-ſtraw, wherein the 
ou huſks of walnuts and red ſage have been con- 
C ed. 

To take off hair, take ſoot of wood two ounces, oil 
of tartar two drachms, the caleſhe of egg-ſhells half an 
ounce, with an ounce of unſlaked lime: make them 
into a plaiſter with oil of ſpike, and apply it to the place 
_ deſign to have bare or thinner ; * ir at that time 

eing cloſe clipped. 


How 16 dye the hair of a horſe. 


When you have a white horſe, or a horſe with white 
ſpots, and you are willing to conceal them for ſome 
time, take a pound of lime, a pound of gold litharge, a 
quartern of caſtile-ſoap cut ſmall ; put the whole in a 
large pot, and pour in rain water, by little and little, 
till the lime heats and diffolves ; then add more water, 
and keep ſtirring it with a wooden ladle : when it comes 
to the conſiſtence of a clear pap, apply it nicely upon the 
hair, in the places you want to blacken; cover it with 
paper or a linen rag, and leave the horſe tied up for 
ſome hours till it becomes dry; then waſh the part 
with water and ſoap, and the more you waſh it the 
blacker it will appear. This may be done in any 
where the hair grows, except the noſe, where the hair is 
very thin. You mult take care however, that the com- 
poſition does not come to the ſkin, for it would cer- 
tainly fetch it off, . 


To paint the hair of the rye-brows of an ald horſe. 


Take two ounces of aqua-fortis, diſſolve in it half an 
ounce of leaf-ilver, and add an ounce of roſe- water; 
lay on this compoſition delicately with a pencil on the 
eye-brows, and take great care that none of it gets into 
the eyes. If they are not ſtained the firſt time, you 
muſt repeat it as often as it dries, till it has the effect. 
If the horle be bay, you mult put into the compoſi- 
tion an ounce of umber ; if ſorrel, an ounce of litharge 
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leather, mounted with one, and ſometimes two ſtraps, 


HAL 


To make hair grow again that is fallen off. whether 
through the itch, or a wound in what part ſoever it 
be : 155 

Take ointment of 2 and virgin honey, an 
equal quantity of each; mix them well together, and 
rub with this twice every day the places that are bare, 
continue this for fifteen or twenty days, in which time 
the hair will grow again, as thick and ſmooth as if it had 
never fallen off, 


Another way. 


Take the roots of flat ſedge, which grows upon the 
borders of ſtanding waters, and, having cleanſed them 
well, boil them in water ty a pappy conſiſtence, and 
then add as much virgin-honey as you can convemently 
mix with. Put ſome of this compoſition freſh every 
day upon the bald places, and then continue to Go 
thus for fifteen or twenty days, and you will perceive the 
hair return. 

HALBERT, is a ſmall piece of iron one inch broad, | 
and three or four inches long, ſoldered to the toe of a 
horſe's ſhoe which jets out before, to hinder a lame horſe 
from reſting, or treading upon his toe. 

The halbert ſhoes do of neceſſity conſtrain a lame 
horſe, when he at a moderate pace, to tread 
or reſt on the heel, which lengtheus and draws 
out the back ſinew that was before in ſome meaſure 
ſhrunk. 

HALLIER-NET oz BramBie-NeT, an oblong 
net to take quails, c. See Plates VII. and XII. See 
BraMBLE-NerT, : 

HALTER ros a Hos, is a head-ftall of Hungary 


with a ſecond throat band, if the horſe is apt to unhalter 
himſelf. 

HALTER CAST, is an excoriation of the paſtern, 
occaſioned by the halter being entangled about the foot 
upon the horſe's endeavouring to rub his neck with his 
hinder foot. ; 

Unhalter; a horſe is ſaid to unhalter himſelf, that 
turns off the halter. 

If your horſe is apt to unhalter himſelf, you muſt get 
him a halter with a throat-band. 

Strap, or ring of a halter, is a cord or long ſtrap of 
leather made faſt to the head-ſtall, and to the manger, 
to tie the horſe. 1 : 

Do not bridle your horſe till you ſee if he is halter 
caſt. Se | rICK. 

Halter caſt is thus : when a horſe endeavours to ſerub 
the itching part of his body, near the head or neck, one 
of his hinder feet entang/es in the halter, when by the 
violent ſtruggling of the horle to diſengage himſelf, he 
ſometimes receives very dangerous hurts in the hollow 
of his paſtern. | 

For the cure of this, take linſeed oil and brandy, of 
each an equal quantity ; ſhake them together in a glals 
till they are well mixt, and anoint the ſorance, morning 
and evening, firſt having clipt away the hair; but take 
care to keep the foot very clean. F 

Another eaſy remedy is, take oil and wine, of each 


an equal quantity; boil them together, till the wine is 
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evaporated; and a by the remainder of the off once 7 
day to the part, which will be quickly healed. 

HALTI Gin a Horie|. A limping, or going 
lame, an irregularity in the motion of an horſe ariſing 
from a lameneſs in the thoulder, leg, or tobt, which 
makes him ſpare the part or ule ut timoroufly, — 
happens ſometimes before, and ſometimes behind; i 
it be before, the hurt muſt of neceſſuy be in the 
ſhoulder, knee, flank, paſlern, or foot. 

If it be in the ſhoulder, it muſt be towards the wi- 
thers, or in the pitch of the ſhoulder, and may be 
known in that he will a little draw his leg after him, 
and not uſe it ſo nimbly as the other. 

It he caſt it more outward than the other, it is a 
ſign of lamenels, and that the griet lies in the ſhoulder : 
then take him in your hand and turn him ſhort, on 
either hand, and you will find him to complain of 
that ſhoulder he is lame of, and he will cither favour 
that leg or trip in the turning: alſo lamenels may be 
ſeen by him while itanding in the ſtable ; where he 
will hold the lame leg out more than the other, and if 
when you are upon his back, he complains more than 
otherwiſe he does, the grief certainly lays in the wi- 
thers; ſo that griping him hard you will perceive him 
to ſhrink, and perhaps offer to bite. 

If he treads thick and ſhort before, then the grief is 
upon the pitch of the ſhoulder, cloſe to the breaſt, 
which may be diſcovered by ſetting the thumb, and 
preſſing it hard againſt the place, ahd thruſting him 
with it (if you would have him go back) upon which 
he will ſhrink, and put back his leg, foot and body + 
if the grief be in the elbow, it may be known by pinch- 
ing him, with the fore fingers and thumb, and then he 
will hold up his leg and offer to bite. 

But if the griet be in the knee, it may be diſcovered 
by the horſe's {tiff going; for he will not bend it fo 
nimbly as he does the other. 

If ut be in the flank, or ſhin-bone, the ſame may 
be ſeen or felt, it being a back ſinew, ſplinter, ſtrain, 
or the hke. 

If it be in the bending of the knee, it is a malan- 
der, which is alſo eaſily diſcovered. 

Farther, when the paſtern, or joint, is affeted, it 
may be known by his not bending it ſo well as the 
other : and if you put your hand upon the place, you 
will find it very hor. 

If it be in the foot, it mult be either in the coronet 
or ſole: if in the coronet, probably it comes by ſome 
itrain or wrench, 

If in the hoof by ſome over-reach, or diſtemper in 
or about the fruſh, 

If in the ſole from ſome prick, accloy, nail, Ge. 

HAM of a horle, is the ply or bending of 

b the a and 1 com- 

rehends t oint behind, and ne to the pl 
called the el ** 20 

The hams of a horſe ſhould be large, full, and not 
much bended; as alſo diſcharged of fleſh, nervous, 
lupple, and dry, otherwiſe they will be ſubje& to many 
impertettions, as the capelet, curb, jardon, ſelander, 
ſpavin, varifſe, veſſignon, Gr. 

HAMBLING. 
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HAMBLING I or Docs, [in the foreſt law] is 
| HAMELING / the ſame as expediting or lawing ; 
pro's the hamſtringing, or cutting of dogs in tne 


m. 
HAND, is a meaſure of a fiſt clinched, by which 

we compute the height of a horſe : the French call it 

paume, and had this expreſſion and meaſure firlt im- 

parted to them from Liege. 

A horle of war ſhould be ſixteen hands high. 

Hand : ſpea 
right-hand. 

Bridle-hand, is the left-hand of the horſeman. 
There are ſeveral expreſſions which relate to the bri- 
dle-hand, becauſe that gives motion to the bitt-mouth, 
: _ ſerves to guide the horſe much more than the other 
helps. 
| horſeman ought to hold his bridle-hand two or 
three fingers above the pommel of the ſaddle. 

This 133 has no hand; that is, he does not 
make uſe of the bridle but pay gt i and does not 
know how to give the aids or helps of the hand with 
due nicety. | 

To keep a horſe upon the hand, is to feel him in the 
ſtay upon the hand, and to be prepared to avoid any 
ſurprital or diſappointment from the horſe. 

horſe. is ſaid to be, or reſt, upon the hand, that 
never refuſes, but always obeys and anſwers the effects 
ol the hand. 

To make a horſe right upon the hand, and free in 
the ſtay, he might be taught to know the hand by de- 
. and gentle methods; the horſeman muſt turn 

im, or change hands, ſtop him, and manage with 
dexterity the appur, or preſture of his mouth, ſo as to 
make him ſuffer cheartully and freely the effect of the 
1 without reſiſting, or reſting heavy upon the 

and. 

The ſhort, or hand-gallop, teaches horſes to be right 
upon the hand. 


r. hand, or ſword-hand, is the horſeman's 


A light hand. A good horſeman ought to have a 


light hand; that is, he ought only to feel the horſe upon 
his hand, in order to reſiſt him when he attempts to 


ſliptrom it; he ought, inſtead of cleaving to the bridle, 


lower it as ſoon as he has made his reſiſtance. 

If a horſe, through an over-bearing eagerneſs to go 
forward, preſſes too much upon the hand, you ought 
to ſlack your hand at certain times, and keep a hard 
hand at other times, and ſo diſappoint the horle of 
preſſing continually upon the bitt. | 

Now this facility or liberty in the horſeman of flack- 
ing ow. ſtiffening the hand, is what we call a good 
hand. 

To lack, or eaſe the hand, is to ſlacken the bridle. 
To hold up, or ſuſtain the hand, is to pull the 

bridle in. | | | 

To guide a horſe by the hand, 1s to turn or change 
hands upon one tread. | | 

A horſe is ſaid to force the hand when he does not 
fear the bridle, but runs away in ſpite of the horle- 
man. 

'To make a horſe part from the hand, or ſuffer him 
to ſlip from the hand, is to put on at full ſpeed, 


bring down his is. 
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To make a horſe _ right from the hand, he 


ſhould not put himſelt upon his back or reins, but 

All hands. A horſe that turns upon all hands up- 
on a walk, trot, or gallop. 

To work a horſe upon the hand, is to manage him 
by the effect of the bridle, without interpoſing any 
other helps, excepting thoſe of the calves of the legs, 
upon occaſion. | 

Fore-hand and hind-hand of a horſe, is an expreſ- 
ſion diſtinguiſhing the parts of a horſe, as divided into 
— _ and hind parts, by the ſituat ion of a horſeman's 

id. ©; 

The parts of the fore-hand, are the head and neck, 
and the fore-quarters. | 

Thoſe of the hind-hand, include all the other parts 
of his body. 

HAND-HIGH, is a term uſed in horſemanſhip, 
and peculiar to the Englih nation, who meaſure the 
height or tallneſs of a horſe by hands, beginning with 
the heel, and meaſuring upwards to the higheſt hair 
upon the withers, A hand 1s four inches. 

HANDLING, [with cock-fighters] a term that 
ſignifies the meaſuring the girth of them, which is done 
by griping one's hand and fingers about the cock's body. 

AQ ENEE, an obſolete French word for an am- 
ble horſe. 

To HARBOUR, [hunting term] a hart is ſaid to 
harbour when he goes to reſt ; and to unharbour a 
deer, is to diſlodge him. 

_ Hos, is one that is inſenfible of whip 
or ſpur. 

ARE, is a beaſt of venery, or the foreſt ; pecu- 
liarly ſo termed in the ſecond year of her age ; in the 
firſt ſhe is called a leveret; and in the third a great 
hare. By old foreſters the hare is called the king ot 
all beaſts of venery. 

There. are four ſorts of hares; ſome live in the 
mountains, ſome in the fields, ſome in marſhes, and 
ſome every where without any certain place of abode. 
The mountain hares are the {wikeſt; the field hares 
are not ſo nimble; and thoſe of the marſhes are the 
ſloweſt ; but the wandering hares are the moſt danger- 
ous to follow, for they are ſo cunning in the ways and 
mazes of the fields, running up the hills and rocks, 
becauſe by cuſtom they know a nearer way; with 
other tricks, to the confuſion of the dogs, and diſ- 
couragement of the hunters. 

It will not be improper to give a deſcription of the 
parts of a hare, fince it is admirable to behold how 
every limb and member of this beaſt is compoſed for 


= 


—_— | 
In the firſt place the head is round, nimble, ſhort, 
yet of convenient length, and apt tv turn every 


way. | 

The ears are long and lofty, like thoſe of an aſs; for 
nature has ſo provided, that every fearful and unarmed 
creature ſhould have long and large cars, that by hear- 


| ing it might evade its enemies, and fave itſelf by flight: 


the lips continually move, while they are afleep as well 
Ny = 
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as awake; and from the lit they have in the middle of 
their noſe comes the name of hare-lip, found in ſome 


men. 

The neck of a hare is long, ſmall, round, ſoft and 
flexible; the ſhoulder-bone ſtraight and broad, for her 
more eaſy turning; her legs before ſoft, and ſtand 
broader behind than before, and the hinder legs longer 
than the fore legs: the breaſt is not narrow, but fitted 
to take more breath than any other beaſt of that big- 
neſs : it has a nimble back and a fleſhy belly, tender 
loins, hollow ſides, fat buttocks filled up, and ſtrong 
and nervous knees. Their eyes are brown, and they 
are ſubtle, but not bold ; ſeldom looking forward, be- 
cauſe they go by leaps : their eye-lids coming from their 
brows, are too ſhort to cover their eyes, ſo that when 
they fleep they remain open. 

They ave certain linle bladders in their belly, filled 
with matter, out of which both ſexes ſuck a certain hu- 
mour and anoint their bodies all over with, by which 
they are defended againſt rain. 

Though their fight is dim, yet they have an indefati- 
gable faculty of ſeeing; fo that the continuance of it, 
though but in a mean degree, makes amends for the want 
of the excellency of it in them. 

They feed abroad, becauſe they would conceal 
their * and never drink, but content them- 
{elves with dew, which makes them frequently grow 
rotten. 

As it is ſaid before, every limb of a hare is compoſed 
for ſwiltneſs, and therefore ſhe never walks or treads, 
but jumps; her ears lead her the way in the chaſe, for 
with one of them ſhe harkeneth to the cry of the dogs ; 
and the other ſhe ſtretches torth like a fail, to help on 
her courſe : always ſtretching her hinder 2 her for- 
mer, and yet not hindering them at all; and in paths and 
highways the runs more ſpeedily, 

I he hares of the mountains often exerciſe themſelves 
in the vallies and plains, and through prattice grow ac- 
quainted with the neareſt way to their forms, or con- 
nam places of abode ; ſo that when at any time they are 
hunted iu the fields, ſuch is their ſubtil dodging, that 
they will dally with the huntſman till they ſeem to be 
almoſt taken, and then on a ſudden take the neareſt way 
to the mountains, and fo take ſanttuary in the inacceſſible 
places, to which neither dogs nor horſes can or dare 
alcend. ' 

Hares which frequent buſhes and brakes are not able 
to enduce labour, nor are very {wift, becauſe of the pain 
in their teet, growing fat by means of idlenels, and not 
uſing themſelves to running. 

1 he field hare, beivg leaner of body, and oftener 
chaſed, is more dithcultly taken by reafon of her fin- 
gular agility; for when ſhe begins her courſe, ſhe 
bounds up KR the ground as if ſhe flew, afterwards 
paſſes through brambles, over thick buſhes and hedges, 
with all expedition; and if ſhe cometh into deep graſs or 
corn, ſhe eaſily delivers herſelf and flides through it, al- 
ways holding up one ear, and bending it at pleaſure, to 
be the moderator of her chale. | 

Neither is ſhe ſo improvident and prodigal of her 
ſtrength, as to ſpend it all in one courſe, but the has re- 
gard to the force of her purſuer, who if he be ſlow and 
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ſluggiſh, ſhe is not profuſe of her ſtrength, nor uſes her 
utmoſt ſwiftneſs, but only advances gently before the 
dogs, yet ſafely [rom their clutches, reſerving her greateſt 
ſtrength for the time of her gr. ateſt neceſſity, knowing 
ſhe can out-run the dogs at = pleaſure, and therefore 
will not ſtrain herſelf more than ſhe is urged, 

But if ſhe be purſued by a dog that is ſwiſter than the 
reſt, then ſhe puts on with all the force the can, and 
having once left the hunters and dogs a great way be- 
hind her, ſhe makes to ſome little hill, or rifing ground, 
where ſhe raiſes herſelf upon her hinder legs, that there- 
by ſhe may obſerve how far off, or how near ber pur- 
ſuers are. 

The younger hares, by reaſon of their weak limbs, 
tread heavier on the earth than the older, and therefore 
leave the greater (cent behind them. 

At a year old they run very ſwiftly, and their ſcent is 
— in the woods than in the plain fields; and if 
they he down on the earth (as they love to do) in red 
fallow grounds, they are eaſily deſcried, 

Their footſteps in winter are more apparent than in 
ſummer, becauſe as the nights are longer, they travel 
further; neither do they ſcent in winter mornings ſo 
ſoon as it is day, till the froſt is a little thawed ; but 
eſpecially their footſteps are uncertain at the full of the 
moon, for then they leap and play together, ſcattering or 
putting out their ſcent or favour; and in the ſpring-· time 
alſo, when they doengender, they confound one another's 
footiteps by — p 

Hares and rabbets are miſchievous to nurſeries and 
newly planted orchards, by peeling off the bark of the 
plants; for the prevention of which ſome bind ropes 
about the trees to a ſufficient height ; others daub them 
with tar, which being of itſelf hurtful ro young plants, 
the miſchief is prevented by mixing it with any kind of 
greaſe, and boiling it over a fire, ſo as both may incor» 

rate; then with a bruſh or little broom, daub over the 
liem of the tree as high as a rabbet or hare can reach; 
do this in November, and it will ſecure the trees for that 
whole year, it being the winter-time only in which they 
feed upon the bark. 

Alſo ſome thin ſtuff out of a houſe of office, or the 
thick tempered with water, has been often applied with 
good ſucceſs , or the white-waſh made uſe of by plaiſ- 
terers for whitening houles, done once a year over the 
trees with a bruſh, will preſerve them from hares, deer, 
and other animals. 

As for ſuch hates as are bred in warrens, the war- 
reners have a cralty device to fatien them, which has 
been found by experience to be effcttual ; and that is, 
by putting wax into their cars to make them deaf, and 
then turning them into the place where they are to feed, 
where, being freed from the fear of hounds, and for 
want of hearing, they grow fat before others of their 
kind, 


Hare Hunting. 


It is generally believed that a hare naturally knows 
the change of weather, from one twenty-four hours to 
another, 

When ſhe goes to her form, ſhe will ſutfer the dew 
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% touch her as little as ſhe can, but takes the highways 


and beaten paths: again, when ſhe riſes out of her 
form, if the couches her ears and cut, and runs not very 


packs. ſicil, it is an infallible ſign that ſhe is old and 
crafty. 

They go to buck commonly in Fanuary, February, 
and March, and ſometimes all the warm months: ſome- 


times ſeeking the buck at ſeven or eight miles diſtant | 
trom the place they uſually fit at, following the high- | 
and near plaſhes, ſhe will make all her croſſings, doub- 


ways, Sc. | 
"To diſtinguiſh a male hare from the female, you may 
know him as you hunt him to his form, by his beating 
the hard highways : he alſo feeds further out in the 
plains, and makes his doublings and croſſings much 
wider, and of greater compaſs than the ſemaie doih ; 
whereas the female will keep cloſe by ſome covert fide, 
turning and winding in the buſhes like a coney ; and if 
the go to relief in the corn fields, ſhe ſeldom eroſſes over 
the furrows, but follows them along, ſtaying upon the 
_ thickeſt tufts of corn to feed. 
Tou may likewiſe know a buck at his rifing out of his 

form, by his hinder parts, which are more upon the 
whitiſh, and his ſhoulders, before he riſes will be redder 
om the doe's, having ſome looſe long hairs growing on 
them. 

Again, his head is ſhorter and better truſſed, his hair 
about his lips longer, and his ears ſhorter and more 
grey: the hairs upon the female's chine are of a blackiſh 


rey. | 
K Ang befides, when hounds hunt a female hare, ſhe 
will uſe more croſſing and doubling, ſeldom making out 
_ end-ways before the I whereas the male acts 
contrarily, for having once made a turn or two about 
his form, then farewell hounds, for he will frequent! 

_ them five or ſix miles before ever he will turn his 

cad. 

When you ſee that your hounds have found where a 
hare hath paſſed to relief upon the highway-fide, and 
hath much doubled and crofſed upon dry places, and 
never much broken out nor T by the corn, it is a 


. fignſhe is but lately come thither : and then commonly 


the will ſtay upon ſome high place to look about her, 
and to chuſe out a place to form in, which ſhe will be 
wath to part with. As of all chaſes the hare makes the 
ateſt paſtime and pleaſure, ſo it is a great delight and 
atis faction to ſee the craft of this ſmall animal for her 
felt-preſervation. 
And the better, to underſtand them, confider what 
weather it is : if it be rainy, then the hare will hold the 
highways more than at any other time, and it ſhe come 
to the fide of any young grove or ſpring, ſhe will ſcarcely 
enter, but ſquat down by the fide of it till the hounds 
have over-ſhot her, and then ſhe will return, the very 
ſame way ſhe came, to the place from whence ſhe was 
ſtarted, and will not go by the way into any covert, 
for fear of the wet and dew that hangs upon the 
boughs. | 
In this caſe the huntſman ought to ſtay a hundred 
es before he comes to the wood fide, by which means 
e will perceive whether the return as afbrefaid, which 
If ſhe do, he muſt halloo in his hounds, and call them 


another will come and 
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back, and that preſently, that the hounds may not think 
it the counter ſhe came firſt. 

The next thing that is to be ooſerved is, the place 
where the hare ſits, and upon what wind ſhe makes her 
form, either upon the north or ſouth wind; ſhe will 
not willingly run into the wind, but upon a fide, or 
down the wind; but if ſhe form in the water it is a fign 
the is foul and meaſled: if you hunt ſuch a one, have a 
ſpecial regard all the day to the brook-fides, for there, 


lings, &c. 

Some hares have been ſo crafty, that as ſoon as they 
have heard the ſound of a horn, they wou'd inflantly 
{tart out of their form, though it was at the diſtance of a 
quarter of a mile, and go and ſwim in ſome pool, an 
reſt upon ſome ruh. bel in the midſt of it; and won 
not ſtir from thence till they have heard the horn again, 
and then have ſtarted out again, ſwimming to land, an4 
have ſtood up before the hounds four hours betore they 
could kill them, ſwimming and uſing all ſubtleties and 
croſſings in the water. | 

Nay, ſuch is the natural craft and — of a hare, 
that ſometimes, after ſhe has been hunted three hours, 
— will ſtart a freſh hare, and ſquat in the ſame 
orm. | | 

Others having been hunted a conſiderable time, will 


| creep under the door of a ſheep-cot, and there hide 


themſelves among the ſheep ; or when they have been 
hard hunted, will run in among a flock ot ſheep, and 
will by no means be gotten out from among them ti! 
the hounds are coupled up and the ſheep driven into 
their pens. _ 

Some of them (and that ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange) will 
take the ground like a coney, and that is called going to 
the vault. | 

Some hares will go up one ſide of the hedge and come 
down the other, the thickneſs of the hedge being the only 
diſtance-between the courſes. 

A hare that has been cloſely hunted, has got a 
quick-ſet hedges and ran a good way upon the top there- 
of, and then leaped off upon the ground, 

And they will frequently betake themſelves to furzc- 
buſhes, and will leap from one to the other, whereby 
the hounds are frequently in default. 

Some afhrm, that a hare, after ſhe has been hunted 
two hours and more, has at length, to fave herſelf, 
got upon an old wall, fix feet high from the ground, 
and hid herſelf in a hole that was made for ſcaffold. 
ing; and that ſome hares have ſwam over the rivers 
Trent and Severn, 

A hare is ſuppoſed not to live above ſeven years at 
the moſt, eſpecially the bucks, and it a buck and doe 
ſhall keep one quarter together, they will never ſuffer 
any ſtrange hare to fit by them, and therefore it is ſaid 
by way of proverb, the more you hunt, the more hares 
you ſhall have ; becauſe when you have killed one hare, 
ſſeſs his form. 

A hare hath a greater {cent, and 1s more eagerly hunted 
by the hounds, when ſhe feeds and relieves upon green 


corn, than at any other time of the year; and yet 
there are ſome hares that naturally give a greater _ 
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than others, as the large wood-hares; and ſuch as are 
toul ant meaſſed keep hear the waters : but the ſmall 
red haze, which is not much bigger than a con is 
neue of ſo ſtrong a ſcent, nor ſo eagerly hunted. 


Thoſe hares that feed upon the ſmall branches of 
wild thyme, or ſuch hke herbs, are generally very 
ſwift, and will ſtand long up before the hounds, 

Again, there are ſome hares more ſubtle and cun- 
ning than others: young hares which have never been 
hunted are ſoolub, and are neither of force nor capa- 
city to uſe fuch ſubtleties and crafts, but moſt com- 
monly hold on end ways before the hounds, and often- 
times ſquat and ſtart again, which greatly encourages 
the hounds, and enters them better than if the hate 
ſhould fly end-ways, as ſomet imes they will for five or 
ſix miles an end. | | 

The females are more erafty and politic than the 
males, for they double and turn ſhorter, which is un- 
plealant to the hounds; for it is troubleſome to them to 
turn ſo often, delighting more in an end-way chaſe, 
running with all their force: for thoſe hares which 
double and crofs ſo often, it is requiſite at default, to 
caſt the greater compaſs about, when you beat, to make 
it out, tor ſo you will find all her ſubtleties, and yet 
need not ick upon any of them, but only where the 
went on forward; by this means you will abate her 
force, and compel her to uſe doublings and croflings. 

To enter hounds to a hare, let the huntſman be 
ſure in the firſt place to make them very well acquaint- 
ed with himſelf and his voice, and let i Fac underſtand 
the horn, which he ſhould never blow but when there 
is cauſe for it. ip 

When you enter a young kennel of hounds, have 
a ſpecial regard to the country where you make the 
firit quarry, for ſo they are like to ſucceed accord- 
ingly ; fince their being entered firſt in a plain and 
champagne country, will make them ever after delight 
more to hunt therein than elſewhere; and it is the 
ſame with the coverts. 

In order to have the beſt hounds, uſe them to all 
kinds of hunting, yet do not oblige them to hunt in 
the morning, by reaſon of the dew and moiſture of the 
earth ; and beſides, if they be afterwards hunted in the 
heat of the day, they will ſoon give over the chaſe, 
neither will they call on willingly nor chearfully, but 
{eek out the ſhades to ſleep in. 

But yet many are of opinion, that to hunt both 
early and late in the morning, by trayling, profits the 
hounds as to the uſe of their , noſes ; and by keepi 
them ſometimes in the heat” of the day, or till night, 
incites courage in them, 

The beſt ſeaſon to enter young hounds, is in Sep- 
tember and October, for then the weather is temperate. 
and ncither too hot nor too cold; and this is the ſeaſon 
to find young hares that have never been hunted, which 
are filly and ignorant of the politic croſſings, doub- 
lings, &c. of their, fires, running commonly end- 
ways, frequently ſquatting, and as often ſtarting ; 
by which encouragement the hounds are the better en- 
tered, | 

Some hares hold the high-beaten ways only, where 


the houncs can have no ſcent; ther ore, when the | 
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huntſman finds his hounds at a default in the highway, 
let him hunt on until he finds where the hare hath 
broken from the highway, or hath found ſome dale or 
freſh place where the hounds may recover ſcent, louk- 
ing narrowly on the ground as he goes, to ſee to find 
the footing or pricking of the hare. 

There are other places wherein a hound can find no 
ſcent ; and that is, in fat and rotten ground, which 
ticks to the feet of the hare; and this is called carry- 
* and ſo ot conſequence ſhe leaves no ſcent behind 

er: 

There are alſo certain months in the year in which 
a hound can find no lcent, aud that is in the 'pring 
time, by reaſon of the fragrant feent of flowers a 
the like. ' 

But avoid hunting in hard froſly weather as much 
as you can, for that will be apt to furbate or founder 
your hounds, and cauſe them to Joſe their claws ; be- 
ſides, at that time a hare runs better than at ony other 
time, the ſoles of their ſeet being hairy, 

In a word, the beſt way of entering young hounds, 
is with the aſſiſtance of old ſtaunch hounds, fo they 
will be ,better learned to caſt for it at a doubling or 
default. | 


What time of the year is beſt for Hare. hunting; hw to fin 
7 her, flart 2 and chaſe 4 8 * 


The beſt time to begin hare-hunting, is about the 
middle of September, and to end towards the latter 
end of February, leſt you deſtroy the early brood of 
leverets. 

And befides when the winter comes on, the moiſt. 
neſs and coolneſs of the earth increales, which is agree- 
able to the natnre of the hounds, and very acceptable, 
4 not liking extremes either of hot or cold weather. 

hoſe hounds that are two years old and upwards, 
may be exerciſed three times a week ; and the hunting 
ſo often will do them good, provided they will be fed; 
and they may be kept the greateſt part of the day, both 
to try their loutneſs, and to make them tour. 
If any hound ſhall have lound the tray! of a hare, 
when ſhe hath relieved that night, the huntſman ought 
not to be too haſty, but let the hounds make it of 
themſelves : and when he perceives that they begin to 
draw in together, and to call on freſhly, then he ought 
to encourage them, eſpecially that hound which hunteth 
beſt, frequently calling him by his name. 

Here you may take notice that a hare leaveth better 
ſcent when ſhe goes to relief, than when ſhe goeth to- 
ward her form; for when ſhe relieves in the ficld, ſhe 
coucheth her * low upon the grunt, * often 
over one piece o 4 to find where the bel food 
lies, and thus leaveth the beſt ſcent, croſſing allo ſome- 
times: beſides, when ſhe goes to her form, the com- 
monly takes the highways, doubling, croffing, aud 
leaping as lightly as ſhe can; in which places the 
hounds can have no ſcent by reaſon of the dult, Cr. 
and yet they will ſquat by the fides of highways. and 
therefore let the huntſman beat very well the tides of 


thoſe highways. 
Now having found where a hare hath relieved in 
Gg . > | lome 
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ſome paſture or corn- field, you muſt then conſider the 


ſeaſon of the year, and what weather it is: for if it be 
in the ſpring time or ſummer, a hare will not then fit in 
buſhes, becauſe they are frequently infeſted with piſ- 
mircs, ſnakes and adders ; but will fit in corn-fields and 
open places. 

In the winter time, they fit near towns and villages, in 
tufts of thorns and brambles, eſpecially when the wind 
is northerly or ſoutherly. 

According to the ſeaſon and nature of the place 
where the 2 is accuſtomed to ſit, there beat with 

our hounds, and (tart her; which is much better 
rt than trayling of her from her relief to her 
orm. 

After the hare has been ſtarted, and is on foot, then 
ſtep in where you ſaw her paſs, and halloo in your 


hounds, until they have all undertaken it, and go on 


with it in full cry; then recheat to them with your 
horn, following fair and ſoftly at firſt, making not too 
much noiſe either with horn or voice; for at the firſt, 
28 are apt to overſhoot the chaſe through too much 
neat, 

But when they have run a ſpace of an hour, and you 
ſee the hounds are well in with it, and ſtick well upon 
it, then you may come in nearer with the hounds, be- 
cauſe by that time their heat will be cooled, and they will 
hunt more loberly. 

But, above all things, mark the firſt doubling, which 
muſt be your direction for the whole day ; for all the 


doubling that ſhe ſhall make afterwards will be like the 
former, and according to the policies that you ſhall ſee 


her uſe, and the place where you hunt, you muſt make 
our compalles great or little, long or ſhort, to 
ielp the defaults, always ſeeking the moiſteſt and 
moſt commodious places for the hounds to ſcent 
in. 
To conclude; thoſe who delight in hunting the 
hare, muſt riſe carly, leſt they be deprived of the ſcent 
of her footſteps, by which means the dogs will be inca- 
acitated to Follow their game; for the nature of the 
cent is ſuch that it will a« remain long, but ſuddenly, 
in a manner every hour, vaniſhes away. Seer HunT- 


ING. 

HARE-NETS AVD RATET-Ners. The three ſe- 
veral forts of nets repreſented in Plate VIII, are proper 
either tor hares or rabbets. 

In the placing of theſe obſerve the path or tract in 
any e or furrow, by which any hare uſes to pals; 
likewife how the wind is, ſo as to ſer them as the hare 
and wind may come together: if the wind be ſide-ways 
it will do vel enough. but never let it blow over the 
net into the hare's face, for he will (cent both it and you 
at a diſtance; the two pointed lines A C, in the fr 
ligure, denote the foot-paths whereby the game uſes to 

als. Ihen prepare three or four more Fakes accord- 
ing to the length of the net; which itakes ſhould be 
about the bigneſs of one's thumb, and near four feet 
long, ſharpened at the greater end, and a little crooked 


" at the ſmaller R, S, I; ſtick them in the ground ſome- 
what ſloping, as if fo forced by the wind: two of them 


are to be ſet at the two ſides ot the way and the middle, 


| 


| 
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from falling, but in a very flight manner, that if the 

ame run againſt it, it may fall down, and fo entanyle 

im: be ſure to hide yourſelf in ſome ditch or - buſh, 
behind a tree, or the like place, behind the net, then 
when you perceive the game to be paſled give a ſhout, 
flinging your hat at them, which will put them into 
ſuch a ſurprize that they will ſpring on, and run juſt 
into the net, ſo that you muſt be nimble to take them, 
left they break out and eſcape. . 

But obſerve, this net is not ſo grounded in windy 
weather as in fair. | 

The middlemoſt flap muſt be ſet much after the fame 
manner as the former ; as to the way and wind, you ſee 
how the two cords at each end of the net ought to be 
diſpoſed: next you mult have two ſticks, K, L, M, N. 
each four feet long and twice as thick as one's thumb, 
which are to be cut exaftly ſmooth at each end and 
fixed thus, take the flick H, I. put it on the edge of the 
way upon the cord L, which 1s on the bottom of the 
net, and the other cord is to be placed at the top of the 
{tick ; then go along behind the net, ſupporting it with 
your hand, and place your ſecond ſtick juſt as you did 
the firſt ; but you ſhould endeavour to lean a little to- 
wards the way where you expett the game will come, 
for the beaſt's running fiercely againſt the net will 
_ the ſticks to give way, and ſo the net falls on 

im. 

There is another net repreſented by the laft figure, 
which is lefs troubleſome than either of the former, only 
it may be farther diſcerned, yet it is good for rabbets 
in ſuch foot-paths, and only uſed for them and hares; 
whereas the others are uſeful alſo for the taking of 
wolves, foxes, badgers, and pole cats. The true time 
to ſet theſe nets is at break of day, till half an hour be- 
me ſun-rifing, and from half an hour betore fun-ſet till 

ark. 
HARNESS GALLS; ſometimes the breaſts of coach- 
horſes are galled by the harneſs, or riſe in hard bunches, 
* in rainy weather. | 

o cure this, firſt ſhave off the hair about the ſore 
very cloſe, and rub the whole breaft with a lather of 
water and black foap; then waſh that part of the 
breaſt which is uſually covered with the petrel, 
— ſalt, and water, ſuffering it to dry off it- 
elf. 

If the hardneſs of any part of the harneſs occaſions 
= galling, take it away, or cover it with little bol- 
ers. | 
HARRIER ; a hound, which from his chafing or tracin 
by foot, is naturally endued with an admirable gift o 
Imelling, being alſo bold and courageous in the purſuit 
of his game, of which there are ſeveral kinds, and all 
differ in their ſervices; ſome are for the hare, the fox, 
wolf, hart, le-cat, weaſel, coney, buck, badger, 
ah Sc. ſome for one thing, ſome for ano- 

ther. | 

The hound moſt in uſe and proper for hare-hunting, 
may be confined to few ſorts and each excellent in na- 
ture, To wit, the deep-tongued, thick lipped, broad 
and long hung ſouthern hounds. The fleet ſharp noſed 
dog, ears narrow and pointed, deep cheſted, with thin 


as there is occaſion ; they muſt only hold up the net | ſhoulders, protending a quarter of the fox ſtrain. 2 
roug 
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rough wire-haired hound, thick-quartered, well hung, 
not too fleſhy ſhouldered, — with the rough or 
ſmooth e. Each of theſe ſorts, have their excel- 
lencies, &c. It is not poſſible, with juſtice, to com- 
mend one before another, for kind, colour or ſervice, 
preference being 2 according to the humours and 
inclinations of ſportſmen, the tribe of whom are 
very numerous, and, of conſequence, different in opi- 
nion. 

He that delights in a long chaſe of fix hours, often 
more, and to be in with the dogs all the time, let him 
breed of the ſouthern hounds, or ſuch heavy dogs as 
Suſſex gentlemen run in the weald. They make good 
deep baſs muſic, afford great diverſion, and confideting 
how dirty the country 1s, fatigue the healthy footmen 
very little. In an open country where there is good 
riding, prefer the ſceond ſort, with a quarter of the tox- 
ſtrain, theſe ſuit the more eager, attive horſeman, and 
ſpend their tongues generouſly, making delightful har- 
— and at the ſame time go at ſuch a rate, a hare 
durlt not play many tricks before them ; they ſeldom 
allow her time to loiter, ſhe muſt run and continue her 
foiling or change ſoil, if the latter ſhe dies; keep in 
hunt{man, freſh ground on the turf, is in ſome degree a 
continued view, otherwiſe hang your dogs (barring all 
extraordinary accidents of highways nd blemiſh) 
for I would no more excuſe the loſs of a hare on freſh 
ſward, unleſs the huntſman's fault, which is too often 
the caſe, than I would a kennel of fox-hounds lofing 
rey natd in full chaſe; the reaſons againſt it in both diver- 
ſions are the ſame, | 

The flow hounds generally pack beſt. Of the ſe- 
cond ſort, many not being of equal ſpeed (for it is hard 
to procure an even . of fait hounds) will be found 
to tail, which is an inconveniency, for the hind dogs la- 
bour on to overtake the leading hounds, and ſeldom or 
ever ſtop, nor are of the leaſt uſe but to enlarge the cry, 
unleſs at an over-run, which happens at the top of the 
morn, for a quarter of a mile together, then the old 
hounds, thrown out or tailed, often come up, and hit 
the fault off. The ſouthern dogs are not ſo guilty of 
running a-head, for as they pack well together, from 
their equality of ſpeed (it being eaſier to excel the flow 
than the faſt) at the leaſt balk, there are ten noſes on the 

ound for one. The third ſpecies of hound you will 
eldom fee an entire kennel X* being in ſome parts not 
much encouraged : 'T hey are of northern breed, and in 
great elteem, being bold dogs, and by many huntſmen 
preferred for the otter and martin : in ſome places they 
are 2 tor fox hounds, but bad to breed from, 
being too ſubject to degenerate and produce thick, low, 
heavy ſhouldered dogs unfit for the chaſe. les, 
rough or ſmooth, have their admirers, they ſpend their 
tongues {ree in treble or tenor, and go a greater rate 
than the ſouthern hounds, but tail abominably. They 
run low to ground, therefore enjoy the ſcent better than 
taller dogs, elpecially when the atmoſphere lies low. In 
an eneloſed country they do beſt, as they muſe with the 
hare, and at trailing or default, are pretty good for 
hedge-rows. 


f the two forts the rough, or wire-haired, being 


| 


4 
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— good ſhouldered dogs, and well filleted, are 
preferred. | 
Smooth-haired beagles are commonly d 2 
thick-lipped, and large noſtrilled, but often ſo ſolt, fold, 
and bad quartered, as to be qhoulder-ſhook and crippled 
the firſt ſeaſon's hunt, and have frequently that unpar- 
donable fault of crooked legs, like the terrier, or right 
Bath turn-ſpit, 

Few of them will endure a tolerable hunt, or at de- 
fault bear hard charging. After two hours running. 
oblerve them . down, the huntſman may go 
on himſelf, for what aſliſlance many of them give him, 
and it is plain from their form and ſhape, that they are 
not deſigned for hard exerciſe. h | 

So much for harriers, a deal may be faid for and 
againſt the ſeveral kinds : it is a wide unſettled point to 
give opinion upon ; but to ſum up the whole in a few 
words, ſtaunch, true hounds of auy fort, are deſirable, 
and whoever has them of pretty equal age and ſpeed, 
with the requiſites of packing and hunting well toge- 
ther, whether ſouthern, northern, tox-ſtrain, or beagle, 
can boaſt an invaluable advantage in the diverſion, and 
which few gentlemen, let them breed ever ſo true, canat- 
tain to but in years. 

The properties to be conſidered in the choice of a 
bound, are, to prefer the dog of a middling fize, with his 
back longer than round, noſe large, with noftrils bold 
and wide, chelt deep and capacious, fillets great and 
high, haunches large, hams ſtraight, the fole hard and 
dry, claws large, cars wide, thin and deep. more round 
than ſharp, eyes large and protuberant, forehead promi- 
nent, and upper lips thick, and deeper than the lower 


aw. 

a HART, is the moſt noble and ſtately beaſt, and 
in the firſt year is called a hind-calf, in the ſecond a 
knobber, in the third a brock, in the fourth a 
ſtaggard, in the fifth a ſtag, and in the ſixth a hart. 
See STAG. 

Harts are bred in moſt countries, but the ancients 
preferred thoſe of Britain before all others, where they 
are of divers colours. 

Theſe excel all others in the beauty of their horns, 
which are very high, yet do not grow to their bones or 
ſcalps, but to their ſkin, branching forth into many ſpears, 
being ſolid throughout, and as hard as ſtones, and fall off 
once a year, | 

But if they remain abroad in the air, and are ſome- 
times wet and ſometimes dry, they grow light; by 
which it would ſeem they are of an earthy ſubflance, 
concrete, and hardened with a ſtrong heat, made like 
unto bones. 

They loſe their horns every year in the ſpring, 

At one year old they have nothing but bunches, that 
are [mall ſigni ficators of horns to come : at two years 
they appear more perfettly, but ſtraight and tingle : at 
three years they grow into two ſpars ; at four into three, 
and ſo increaſe every year in their branches till they are 
fix ; and above that time their age is not certainly to be 
known by the head. 

Having loſt their horns, in the day-time they hide 
themſelves, inhabiting the ſhades to avoid the annoy - 

Gg2 ance 
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how long to forbear the company of their fellows; 
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ance of flies, and feed, during that time, only in the | 
night. 
, al new horns come out at firſt like bunches, and 


_ afterwards (as has been ſaid before) by the increaſe of the 


lun's heat they grow more hard, covered with a rough 
ſkin, which is called a velvet head; and as that ſkin 
drieth, they daily try the ſtrength of their new heads 
upon trees, which not only ſcrapeth off the roughnels, 
but by the pain they feel thus rubbing, they are „ 

or 
at laſt, when in their chafing and fretting of their new 
horns againſt the trees, they can feel no longer pain and 
ſmart in them, they ſeem as if they thought it were high 
time to forlake their ſolitary dwellings, and return again 
to their former condition, | 

The reaſon why harts and deers ſhed their horns an- 
nually are theſe : 

Firſt, becauſe of the matter of which they confiſt ; for 
t is dry and earthy like the ſubſiance. of green leaves, 
which alſo fall annually ; likewiſe wanting glewy or 
holding moiſture, for which reaſon the horn of a hart 
cannot be bent. 

Secondly, from the place they grow up on, for they 
+ not rooted upon the ſkull, but only within the 
kin. 

Thirdly, from: the efficient cauſe; for they are hard- 
ened both with the heat of ſummer and cold of winter; 
by means of which the pores which ſhould receive the 
nouriſhing liquor are ſhut up and ſtopped, ſo that their 
native heat neceffarilydieth ; which does not ſo hap en 
in other beaſts, whole horns are for the meſt part hollow 
and fitted for long continuance ; but the new bunches! 
ſwelling up, towards the ſpring, thruſt off the old horns, 
having the afſiſlance of bouglis of trees, weight of the 


. horns, or by the willing excurſion of the beaſt that bear- 


eth them. 

It has been obſerved, that when a hart prieketh up his 
ears, be windeth ſharp, very far and ſure, and difco- 
vereth all treachery againit lum ; but if they hang down 
and wag, he perceives no danger. | 

Their age is diſcerned by their teeth; they have 
four on both lides, with which they grind their meat; 
befides two others, which are much larger in the male 


than in the female. 


All thele bealis have worms in their heads under- 
neath their tongues, in a hollow place where the neck- 
bone is joined to the head, which are no bigger than fly- 
blows, | 

The blood of the hart is not like that of other beaſts, 
for it hath no fibres in it, and therefore it does not con- 
geal. | 

His heart is very great, and ſo are all thoſe of fearful 
beaſts, having in it a bone like a croſs. | 
lie hath no gall, and that is one of the cauſes 
of his long lite, and therefore are his bowels fo bitter, 
that the dogs will not touch them unlels they be very 
__ 

"The genital part of a hartis all nervous; the tail ſmall; 
and a hind hath udders between her thighs, with tour 
ſpeans like a cow. x 
Theſe are above all other beaſts both ingenious and 
fearful, who although they have large horns, yet | 
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their defence againſt other four-footed beaſts is to run 


away. 4 

The hart is ſtrangely amazed, when he hears any one 
call or whiſtle in his fiſt : for trial of which, ſome feeing 
a hart in the plain in motion, having called him, crying | 
ware, ware, take heed; and thereupon have ſeen him 
inſtantly turn back, making ſome little ſtand. | 

He hears very perfectly when his head and ears 
wy eretled; but imperteAly when he lets them 

own. 

When he is on foot, and not afraid, he admires 
every thing he ſees, and takes a pleaſure to gaze at 
them. | 

A hart can naturally ſwim a great way, ſo that ſome 
which have been hunted in foreſts near the ſea, have 
plunged into it, and have been killed by fiſhermen twelve 
miles from land. 

It is reported of them, that when they go to rut, 
and for that purpoſe are obliged to croſs ſome great ri- 
ver or arm of the ſea, they atjemble in great herds, the 
ſtrongeſt going in firſt, and the next in ſtrength fol- 
lowing him, and ſo one aſter the other, relieving them- 
ſelves by reſting their heads on the buttocks of each 
other. | 

The hind commonly carries her calf eight or nine 
months, which uſually falls in May, although ſome alter : 
ſome of them have two at once, and eat up the ſkin 
wherein the calf did lie. 

As the calf grows up, ſhe teaches it to run, leap, 
and the way it mult take to defend itſelf from the 
hounds, | 

Harts and hinds are very long lived, living commonly 
a hundred years and upwards. 


Hart- Hunting. 


GeSNER, ſpeaking of the hunting of the hart, ſays, 
© This wild, deceitful, and ſubtle beaft, by windings 
and turnings often deceives its hunter, as the harts of 
Mando: flying from the terrible cry of Dianas 
hounds :' wherefore the prudent hunter muſt frame 
his dogs, as Pythagoras did his ſcholars, with words of 
art to ſet them on, and take them off again at his plea- 
ſure. | 

Whereof he muſt firſt of all encompaſs the beaſt 
in her own layer, and ſo unharbour her in the view 
of the dogs, that they may never loſe her ſlot or foot- 


ing. 

Neither muſt he ſet upon every one, either of the 
herd, or thoſe that wander ſolitary alone, or a little one, 
but partly by ſight, and partly by their footing and fumet, 
make a judgment of the game, and allo obſet ve the large- 
neſs of his layer. 

The hunthnan, having made theſe diſcoveries in or- 
der to the chaſe, takes off the coupling of the dogs, and 
ſome on horſeback, the others on foot, follow the cry, 
with the greateſt art, obſervation, and ſpeed, remember- 
ing and intercepting him in his ſubtle turnings and 
headings; with all agility leaping hedges, gates, pales, 
ditches, neither fearing thorns, down hills, nor woods, 


but mounting a freſh horſe, if the firſt tire; follow the 
largeſt head of the whole herd, which muſt be ſingled 
. out 
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out of the chaſe ; which the dogs perceiving, muſt fol- 


low ; not following any other. 

"The dogs are animated to the ſport by the winding of 
horas, and the voices of the — 4} 

But ſometimes the craſty beait ſends forth his little 
ow” to be facrificed to the dogs and hunters, inſtead 
ot himſelt, lying cloſe the mean time. In this caſe, the 
hunt{man mult ſound a retreat, break off the dogs, 
and take in, that is, leam them again, until they 
be brought to the fairer game; which riſeth with fear, 
75 {t1ii ftriveth by flight, until he be wearied and breath- 
els. 

The Nobles call the beaſt a wiſe hart, who, to avoid 
all his enemies, runneth into the greateſt herds, and fo 
brings a cloud of error on the dogs, to obſtruR their 
farther purſuit ; {onetmes alſo beating ſome ot the herd 
unto lus toorings, that ſo he may the more eaſily eſcape, by 
amuſing the dogs, 

Aterwards he betakes himſelf to his heels again, (till 
running with the wind, not only for the ſake of refreſh- 
ment, but allo becaule y that means he can the more ca- 
ſily hear the voice of bis purſuers, whether they be far 
from him, or near to him, 

But at laſt N again diſcovered by the hunters, and 
ſagacious ſcent vi the dogs, he flies into the herds of 
cattle, as cows, ſheep, &c. leaping on a cow or ox, lay- 
ing the lore parts of his body thereon, that ſo touching 
the earth only with his hinder feet, he may leave a ver 
{mall or no icent at all behind tor the hounds to dil- 
cern. 

A chie! huntiman to Lewis XII. of Fance, affirms, 
* That on a time, they having a hart in chaſe, on a ſud- 
den the houn\s were at a fault, ſo as the game was out of 
ſight, that not a dog would once ſtir his foot, at which 
the hunters were all amazed ; at laſt, by caſting their 
ws about, they diſcovered the fraud of the crafty 


There was a great white-thorn, which grew in a 
ſhady, place, as high as a moderate tree, which was en- 
compaiied about with other ſmaller ſhrubs ; into this 
the hart having leaped, ſtood there aloft, the boughs 
ſpreading from one to another, and there remained till 
he was thruſt through by the huntſman, rather than he 
would yield himſelt up a prey to the hounds his mortal 


ene mies. 


But their uſual manner is, when they (ee themſelves 
hard beer, and every way intercepted, to make force 


at their cnemy with their borns, who firſt comes 


1 him, unleſs they be prevented by ſpear or 
word. 

When the beaſt is ſlain, the hunt ſman with his horn 
windeth the {all ot the beaſt; and then the whole com- 
pany comes up, blowing their hoins in triumph for 
tuch a conqueſt, among whom, the ſkiitulleft opens 


the beaſt, cwards the nounds with wat properly beiongs 


to them, tor their future encuuragement : for which pur- 
pole tue huntimen dip bread in tue blood of the beaſt to 
ive to the hounds. : 


Ine ruttiog time is the middle of September, and con- 


tinues two months : the older they are the. hotter, and 


the better they pleaſe the hinds, and therefore they 


go to rut before the young ones; and being very 
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2 they will not ſuffer any of them to come near 
the 


he hinds, till they have ſatisfied their venereal appe- 
titre, 

But for all this, the young ones are even with the old, 
for when they perceive that the old are grown weak by 
excels of rutting, the young will frequently attack them, 
and make them quit the place, that they may be malters 
of the ſport. | 

They may be eaſily killed in rutting-time, for they 
follow the 4 of the hinds with fo much eagerneſs, 
laying their noſes to the ground, that they mind that 
only and nothing elle. 

t 1s very dangerous for any man to come near thera 
at that time, for then they will make at any living crea- 
ture of a different kind. | 

In ſome places their luſt ariſes in O Her, and allo in 
My; and then (whereas at other times the males live 
apart from the temales) they go about like laſcivious lo- 
vers, ſeeking the company of the females. 

The males, in their raging Juit,, make a peculiar 
noiſe, 

One male will cover many females, continuing in this 
appetite for one or two months. 

he females ſecm chaſte, and unwilling to admit of 
copulation by reaſon of the rigour of the genital of the 


male; and therefore they fink down on their buttocks, 


when they begin to feel his ſemen, as it has been ob- 
ſerved in tame harts; and if they can, the temales run 
away, the males ſtriving to hold them back with their 
fore-feet. 

It cannot be well ſaid, that they are covered ſtanding, 
lying, or going, but rather running; ſo are they filled 
with greateſt ſeverity. 

When one month or fix weeks is over of their rut- 
ting, they grow much tamer ; and laying afide all 
herceneſs, they return to their ſolitary places, diggin 
every one by himſelt a ſeveral hole or ditch, in which 
they lie, to aſſuage the ſtrong ſavour of their luſt ; for 
they ſtink like goats, and their face begins to look blacker 
than at other times: and in thole places they live 
till ſome ſhowers of rain fall; after «hich they return 
i» the paſture again, living in flocks as they did be- 
ore. 

The female having been thus filled, never affociate 
again with the male till the is delivercd of her burthen, 
which is in about eiglu months, and produces generally 
but one at a time, very ſeldom tao; which dell es cun- 
ningly in ſome covert. It the perecive them ſtubborn 
and wild, ſhe will beat them with her feet till they lie 
cloſe and quiet. 

dhe oftentimes leadeth forth her young, teaching it to 
run, aud leap over buſhes, flones, and ima'l ſhrubs, and 
lv continueth «ll the ſummer long, while their own 
Urength is the mot coliderable, 

It is very plealart to obferve them, when they go to 
rut, and make their vault; for when they ſmell] the 
hind, they raiſe their noſe up into the air; and if it be a 
great hart, he will turn his head and look about to fee 
whether there be any near him to interrupt and ſpoil 
his ſport ; 

Upon this, the young fly away for fear ; but if there 
be any of cqual bignets, they then ſtrive which ſhalt 
vault 
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vault firſt ; and in the oppoſing each other, they ſcrape 
the ground with their Ie. — and Jo fo each 


other ſo furiguſly, that you may hear the noiſe they make 


with their horns, half a mile, ſo long till one of them is 
the conqueror., | 

The hind beholding this encounter, never ſtirs from 
her ſtation, expetting, as it were, the vaulting of him 
who ſhall get the maſtery, who having got it, bellows, 
and then inſtantly covers her. The coats or colours of 
harts are of three different ſorts, brown, red, and 
fallow; and of each of theſe coats there proceeds 
two forts of harts, the one great, and the other 
ſmall. 

Of brown harts, there are ſome great, long, and 
hairy, bearing a high head, of a red colour, and well 
beamed, who will ftand before hounds very long, being 
cnger of breath, and ſwifter of foot than thoſe of aſhorter 

ature, : 

There is another ſort of brown harts, which are 
little, mort and well-ſet, bearing commonly a black 
mane, and are fatter and better veniſon than the 
former, by reaſon of their better feeding in young cop- 

ices, 
; They are very crafty, eſpecially when in greaſe, and 
will be hardly found, becauſe they know they are moſt 
inquired after; beſides, they are ſenſible they cannot 
then ſtand long before the hounds. 


If they be old, and feed on good ground, then are their | 
heads black, fair, and well branched, and commonly 


med at the top. | 


The fallow harts bear their heads high, and of a 


whitiſh colour, their beams ſmall, their antlers long, 


{loader and ill grown; having neither heart, courage, 


nor force. 

But thoſe which are of a lively red fallow, having a 
black or brown liſt down the ridge of the back, are 
ſtrong, bearing fair and high heads, well furniſhed and 
beamed. As there are ſeveral ſorts of harts, ſo alſo have 
they different heads, according to their age, country, 
rel, and feeding. 

Hlere you muſt take notice, that they bear not their 
firſt hand (which we call broches, and in a fallow 
deer pricks) until they enter the ſecond year of their 


e. 
8 1 the third year they bear four, ſix, or eight, ſmall 
branches: at the fourth, they bear eight or ten: at the 
fifth ten or twelve : at fix, fourteen or {ixteen : and at 
the ſeventh year, they bear their heads beamed, branched 
and ſummed, with as much as ever they will bear, 
and do never multiply, but in greatneſs only. An 
old hart caſleth his head ſooner than the young, 
and the time is about the months of February and 
Marc h. 


Nate, that it you geld a hart before he hath a head, he 


will never bear any; and if you geld him when he has 
a head, he will never after mew and caſt it: and ſo if he 
be gelded when he hath a velvet head, it will ever be ſo, 
without fraying or burniſhing. 

As ſoon as they have calt their heads, t hey inſtantly 
withdraw into the thickets, hiding themſelves in ſuch 
convenient places where they can have good water and 

ſtrong feeding, near ſome ground where wheat and peas 
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are ſown : but young harts do never betake themſelves 


to the thickets till they have borne their third head, 
which is the fourth year. 

After they have mewed, they will begin to button in 
March and April; and as the ſun grows ſtrong, and the 
ſeaſon of the year puts torward the crop of the earth, fo 
will their heads increaſe in all reſpetts ; fo that by the 
middle of June, their heads will be ſummed as much as 


they will bear all the year. 


The Names and Diverſity 7 Heads, according ts the Terms 
ujed by Hunters. 


That part which bears the antlers, royals, and tops, is 
called the beam, and the lirtle ſtreaks therein are called 
gutters. 

That which is about the cruſt of the beam is 
termed pearls, and that which is about the bur itſelf, 
formed hke little pearls, is called pearls bigger than the 


reſt, 

The bur is the next head, and that which is about the 
bur is called pearls ; the firſt is called antler, the ſecond 
ſur-antler : all the reſt which grow afterwards, until you 
come to the crown, palm, or croche, are called royals 
and ſur-royals; the little buds or broches about the top, 
are called croches. 

Their heads alſo go by ſeveral names; the firſt head is 
called a crowned top, becauſe the croches are ranged in 
form of a crown. 

The ſecond is called a palmed top, becauſe the croches 
are formed like a man's hand. 

Thirdly, all heads which bear not above three or four, 
the croches being placed aloft, all of one height, in 
form of a cluſter of nuts, are to be called heads of fo 
many croches, | 

Fourthly, all heads which bear two in the top, or 
I their croches doubling, are to be called forked 
heads. 

Fifthly, all heads which have double burs, or 
the antlers royals, and croches turned downwards, 
contrary to other heads, are only called heads. See 
HuNTING. | | 


How ts beim an tt Hart b4 the e, rde, Ale, 
Foils, Fewmets, Gait and Walks; Fraying-ftacks, Head 
and Branches. 


Firſt, by the flot. You mrft take good notice of the 
treading of the hart's foot ; if you find the treading of 
two, the one long, and the other round, yet both of one 
bigneſs, yet the long flot will indicate the hart to be much 
larger than the round, 

nd beſides, the old han's hind-foot doth ne- 
ver over-reach the fore-foot ; that of the young ones 
do. 
But above all take this obfervation : when you have 
found the flot of a hart in the wood, take notice what 
manner of footing it is, whether worn or ſharp ; and ac- 
cordingly obſerve the country, and judge bythat whether 
either may be occaſioned thereby. 

For harts bred in mountains and ſtony countries, 
have their toes and fides of therr feet worn, by — 
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of their continual climbing and themſelves 
thereon, and not on the heel ; whereas in other places 
they ſtay themſelves more on the heel than toes ; for 


in ſoft or fandy ground they flip upon the heel, by 


reaſon of their weight, and thus by frequently ſtaying 
themſelves thereon, it makes the heel grow broader ana 
bigger. 

nd thus may the age of a hart be known by his ſlot 
or treading. | 

The next thing to be conſidered is the fewmets ; and 
this is to be judged of in April and May. If the tew- 
mets or fewmiſhing be large and thick, they intimate 
that the hart is old. 

In the months of June and July they make their few. 
mets in large croteys, very ſoft; and rom that time to 
the end of Auguſt, they make them large, long, knotty 
and anointed, and gilded, letting them tall but tew and 
ſcattered, 

In September and Octaber, there is no longer paſſing a 
J ent by them, by reaſon of the rut. : 

hirdly, in order to know the height and thickneſs 
of a hart, obſerve his entries and galleries into the 
thickets, and what boughs he has over-ftridden, and 
mark 25 thence the height of his belly from the 
ound. 
T By the height of the entries, a judgment is made of the 
of a hart ; for a young deer ufually creeps, but the 
old ones are ſtiff and ſtately. 

His largeneſs may be known by the height of 
his creeping as he paſſes to his harbour, the 
young deer creeping low, which the old will not ſtoop 
to 


Fourthly, take notice of his gait, by which you may 
know whether the hart be great and long, and whether 
he will ſtand long before the hounds or not ; for all 
harts which have a long ſtep will ſtand up a long while, 
being ſwift, light and well thed ; but if he leave a 
oy flot, which is the ſign of an old deer, he will neve 

and long when he is chaſed, | 

Laſtly, take notice of his fraying-poſt ; where ob- 
ſerve, that by how much the hart is the older, the ſooner 
he goes to fray, and the larger is the tree he chules to 
fray againſt, and one fo ſtrong that he cannot bend with 


his head 


All ſtags as they are furniſhed, beat their heads dry 


agaimit ſome tree or other, which is called their fraying- 
| ; the vounger deer do it againſt weaker, leſſer, and 
ower trees; ſo that accordingly hunters judge con- 
fidently of their age, and of the nearneſs of their har- 
bour, for that is the laſt action or ceremony they uſe be- 
fore they enter it. 

As to the head aud branches, a hart is old, firſt, 
when the compaſs of the bur 1s large, great and well 
pearled. 

Secondly, when the beam is large burthened and well 


pearled, being ſtraight, and not rendered crooked by 


antlers. 
Thirdly, when the gutters in it are and deep. | 
Fourthly, when the firſt antler, ca antellier, 
is large, hy and near to the bur, the ſyr-antler 


near to the antler ; and they ought to be both well 
pear led. 
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Fiſchly, the reſt of the branches which are higher, 
being well ordered and ſet, and well grown, accord- 
ing to the largeneſs and proportion of the head, and 
the croches, palm, or crown, being great and large too, 
— to the largeneſs of the beam, are ſigus of an 


How 10 ſeek a Har! in his Haunts, and freding-places, ac- 
cording ts the Seaſons of the Y. a-. F 


All harts change their manner of feeding every 
month; and as Nene, is the concluſion of their rut- 
ting-time, I ſhall begin with that month: in this they 
teed in heaths and broomy places. 

In December they herd together, and withdraw them- 
ſelves into the ſtrengths of the foreſts, to ſhelter them- 
lelves from the cold winds, ſnows and froſts, and feed 
on the holm trees, elder trees, brambles or any green 
thing they can find; and it it ſnows, they will ſkin or 
peel the trees like a goat. | 

In January, Ibu, and March, they leave herding, 
but will keep four or five in company, and in the cor« 
ners of the toreſt will feed on the winter-paſture, ſorfle- 
times 8 their incurſions into the neighbouring 
corn- fields, it they can perceive the blades of wheat, rye, 
or the like, appear above ground. 

In April May, they reſt in their thickets and 
other buſhy and ſhady places, during that ſeaſon, and 
ſtir 8 little till rutting- time, unleſs they are diſ- 
turbed. 

There are ſome harts ſo cunning, that they will have 
two ſeveral layers to harbour in, a good diſtance one 
from the other, and will frequently — (tor their 
greater ſecurity) from the one to the other, taking ſtill the 
benefit of the wind. 

In cheſe months they go not to the ſoil, by reaſon of 
the moiſture of the ſpring, and the dew that continually 
overſpreads the graſs. 

In June, Fuly, and Auguft, they are in the pride of 
their greaſe, and do reſort to ſpring-coppices and corn- 
fields, only they ſeldom go where rye or barley 


grows. , 
| In September and Odder, they leave their thickets and 
go to the rut, during which ſcaſon they have no certain 
place either for ſood or harbour. He ought not to come 
too early imo the ſprings or hewts where he thinks the 
hart feedeth, and is at relief, for they uſually go to their 
layers in the ſprings ; and if they be old, crafty deer, 
they will return to the border of the coppice, and there 
liſten whether they can hear any approaching danger, and 
if they once chance to vent the huntſman or the hound, 
they will inſtontly diſlodge. 
Nou is the huntſman's proper time; let him beat the 
out ſides of the ſprings or thickets ; if he find the track 
of a hart or deer, he ought to obſerve whether it be 
freſh, which may be known by the following tokens ; 
the dew will be heaten off, the ſoil freſh, or the ground 
| broken, or printed with other tokens; ſo he may judge his 
game lately went that way. 

Having found his ſlot or treading, and the hound 
Cy upon it, let him hold him ſhort ; for he 
| ſhall draw better being ſo held than if he were let at 
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length of the leam ; and thus let him draw till he is 


come to the covert, if poſſible, taking notice, by the way, 
of the lot, falls, entries, and the like, till he hath har- 
boured him. 

Having done this, let. him plaſh down ſmall twigs, 
ſome above and fome below, as he ſhall think fit; and 
then while the hound is hot, let him beat the outſides 
and make ring-walks twice or thrice about the wood, 
one while by the great and open ways, that he may help 
himſelf by tlie eye, another while through the thick- 
ets and coverts, tor fear leſt his hounds ſhould over- 
ſhoot it, having ſtill better ſcent in the covert than high- 


Ways. 

if he is in doubt whether the hart is gone out of the 
ring-walks, or fears he has draw: amils, then let him go 
to the marks that he plathed, and draw counter, till he 
may take up the fewmet. 


Directions for harbouring a Stag. 


The harbourer having taught his hound to draw mute 
always round the outſide of the covert, as ſoon as his 
hound challenges, which he knows by his eager flouriſh- 
ing and ſtraining his leam, he is then, to leek for his 
ſlot; it he finds the heel thick, and the toe ſpreading 
broad, theſe are ſigus that it is an old deer, eſpecially 
if it is fringed, that is, broken on both the ſides. 

And if the ground be too hard to make any judgment 
from the ſlot, he muſt draw into the covert, as he paſles 
obſerving the ſize of the entries; the larger and higher, 
the older the deer: as allo his croppings of the tender 
as he paſſes ; the younger the deer the lower; the older 
the deer the higher are the branches, 

He ought alſo to obſerve his fewmiſhings as he paſſes, 


the largeneſs of which beſpeaks the largeneſs of the 


deer: he mult allo be curious in obſerving the fraying- 


poſt, which is uſually the laſt opportunity he has to | 


udge by; the eldeſt deer fraying higheſt againſt the 
largeft trees, and theſe being found, it may be concluded 


his harbour 1s not far off. 


Therefore he ought to draw with more circumſpettion, 
checking the drawing-hound to {ecure him from ſpend- 
ing when he comes ſo near as to have the deer in the 


wind, which when you have diſcovered by his eager- 


neſs that draws him, let him retire ſome diitance back, 
and round the place with the hound, firſt at a conſider- 
able diſtance, and then if he finds him not diſturbed, 
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the 2 where they left, the chaſe, and at break of 
day bring the blood-hound to it with the kennel after 
him, | 

If any hound vents, whom he knows to be no liar nor 
babler, he ſhall put his hound to it, whooping twice, 
or blowing two notes with his horn, to call on all his 
fellows about him; and it he finds that the hart is gone 
into ſome likely covert or grove, then muſt he draw his 
hounds about it, and it he there renews the ſlot or view, 
let lim firſt conſider whether it be right or not; if it be 
right let him viow his horn. , | | 

And if he happens to find five or fix layers, let it not 
ſeem ſtrange, for harts hunted and ſpeut do frequentl 
make many layers together, becauſe they cannot land, 
but lie and fecd. | | 

Harts, which are hunted, moſt commonly run up the 
wind, and ſtraight forwards as far as they are able, and 
finding any water or ſoil, do ſtay a long time therein, 
by which means their joints are ſo benumbed and ſtiff- 
ened, that coming out, they cannot go far, nor ſtand up 
long, and therefore are forced to take up with any har- 
bour they can find which may be'a preſent covert to 
them. In the ſecking of a hart in high woods, you muſt 
have regard to two things; that is, the thickets of the 


' foreſt, and the ſeaſon, 


If it be in very hot weather, gnats, horſe-flies, and 
the like, drive the deer out of the high woods, and they 
diſperſe themſelves into {mall groves and thickets, near 
places of good feeding. | | 

According to the coverts which are in the foreſt, ſo 
muſt the huntſman make his inquiry; for ſometimes 
the hart lies in the tufts of white thorn, ſometimes 
under little trees, other whiles under great trees 
in the high woods and ſometimes in the ſkirts 
of the foreſt, under the ſhelter of little groves and 
coppices. | | 

And therefore the huntſman muſt make his ring-walk 
large or {mall, according to the largeneſs of thoſe har- 
bours or coverts. | 


Ship to W. Bone Hart and caſt off the Heunds. 


When the relays, are well ſet and placed, let the 
huntſman with his pole walk before the kennel of 


| hounds, and being come to the blemiſhes, let him 
| take notice of the ſlot, and ſuch. other marks as 


may be obſerved from the view of the deer, in 


let him make a ſecond round within that ; and this will | order that he may know whether the hounds run riot 
not only ſecure you that he is in the harbour, but will | or not. | 


alſo ſecure his continuance there; for he will not (except 
he be forced) paſs that taint your hound left in the 


rounding ot him. 


So that having broke a bough for his direftion, he may 


at any time unharbour that hart. 
© How iu find a Hart oft the Night befire. | 


A huntſman may fail of killing a hart divers ways; 
ſometimes by realon of great heat, or by being overtaken 
with the night, or the like. 

If it ſhould happen fo do as follows: TT 
-'Firlt; they who follow the hounds; muſt mark 


Then the huntſman "mult caſt abroad about the 


| covert, to diſcover the hart when he is unharboured, 


the better to diſtinguiſh him by his head or other- 
waſc;---. ; | | 

The hart being unharboured, let all the hounds be 
caſt off, then crying one and all, To him, ts him, That's 
he, that's he, with other ſuch words of encourage- 
ment. 

If the blood- hound, in drawing, chance to over- 
ſhoot, and draw wrong or counter, then the huntiman 
muſt draw him back, ſaying, Back, back, Soft, /t, until 
he hath ſet him right again; and if he perceive that 
the hound hath mended his fault, by his kneeling down 

; and 
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and obſerving the ſlot or ports, he muſt then cheriſh 
him, by clapping him on the back, and giving him his 
encouraging words; thus muſt he draw on with his 
hounds till he deſcties the deer, 

Some deers are ſo cunning and crafty, that when 
they are unharboured from their layer, they will 
coaſt round about to- find ſome other deer, whereby 
the hounds may be confounded in the change of 
hunts. | 

If the huntſman have the hart in view, he ought ſtill 
to draw upon the ſlot, blowing and hallooing till the 
hounds are come in. When * finds hoy are in full 
cry, and take it right, he may then mount, keeping un- 
der the wind and coalt, to croſs the hounds that are in 
chaſe, to help them at default, it need requires. A 
huntſman ought never to come nearer to the hounds in 
cry, than fifty or ſixty paces, eſpecially at the firſt un- 
coupling, or at caſting off the relays ; for if a hart make 
doubling, or wheel about or acroſs before the hounds 
(as he ſeldom does) if then you come in too haſtily, 

ou will ſpoil the ſlot or view, and ſo the 
ounds for want of ſcent,” will be apt to over-ſhoot 
the chaſe, 

But if after you have hunted an hour, the huntſman 
— that the hart makes out end- ways before the 

ounds, and that they follow in full cry, taking it right, 
then he may come in nearer, and blow a recheat to the 
hounds to encourage them. 

Hereupon the hart will frequently ſeek other deer at 
layer, and rouze them, on purpoſe to make the hounds 
change hunt, and will lie | in ſome of their layers 
flat upon his belly, and ſo ſuffer the hounds to over-ſhoot 
him ; and that they may not either ſcent or vent him, 
he will gather up all his four feet under his belly, and 
will blow or breathe on ſome moiſt place of the ground, 
ſo that the hounds may paſs by hun poſſibly, though 
within a yard, and never vent him. 

For which cauſe huntſmen ſhould blemiſh at thoſe 
places, by which they ſee the hart enter into a thicket, to 
the end, that if the hounds ſhould fall to change, they 
may return to thoſe blemiſhes, and put the hounds to 
the right ſlot and view, until they have rouzed and found 
him again. 

A hart has another way to bring the hounds to change, 
and that is when he ſees himſelt cloſely purſued, and 
that he cannot ſhun them, he will break into one 
thicket after another to find deer, rouzing and herd- 
ing with them, continuing ſo to do ſometimes 
—_— an hour, before he will part from them or break 

erd. 

Finding himſelf ſpent, he will break herd and fall a 
doubling and eroſſing in ſome hard highway that is mach 
beaten, or elſe in ſome river or brook, in which he will 
keep as Ing as his breath will permit him; and if 
he be tar before the hounds, it may be then he will 
uſe the former device, in gathering his legs under 
= belly, as he lies flat along upon ſome hard dry 
place. 

Sometimes he will take foil, and ſo cover himſelf 
— the water, that you ſhall perceive nothing but his 
noſe, 


In this caſe the huntiman muſt have a ſpecial regard 
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to his old hounds, who will hunt leiſurely and fear- 
fully, whereas the young hounds will over-thoot thar 
ame. 

, If the hounds happen to be at a default, and hunt in 
ſeveral companies, then it may be gueſſed that the hart- 
hath broken herd from the freſh deer, and that the freſh 
deer have ſeparated themſelves allo ; then notice is to 
be taken how the old ſtaunch hounds make it, and to 
obſerve the flot; and where you ſee any of the old 
hounds challenge, cheriſh and encourage that hound or 
hounds, haſtening the reſt in to him, crying bark to ſuch 
a hound, calling tim by his name. 

Here it is to be noted, that they cannot make it fo 
well in the hard highways as in other places, becauſe 
they cannot have there ſo pet fett a ſcent, either by rea- 
fon of the tracks or footing of divers forts of beaſts, or 
by reaſon of the ſun drying up the moi'ture, fo that the 
duſt covereth the ſlot. Now in ſuch places (ſuch is the 
natural ſubtlety of the beaſt for felt-prefervation) the 
hart will make many croflings ani doublings, hold- 
ing them long together, to make the huunds give over 
the chaſe. 

In this caſe, the firſt care of the huntſman is to make 

ood the head, and then draw round apace ; firſt down 
the wind, though deer uſually go up the wind ; and if 
the way is too hard to flot, then be ſure to try far 
2 back. Expert hounds will often do this of them- 
elves, | 

But if a hart break out into a champagne country, 
and in the heat of the day too, f. e. between noon and 
three of the clock, then it the huntſman perceive his 
hounds out of breath, he ought not to force them but 
comfort them; and though they do not call upon the 
ſlot or view, yet it is ſuthcient if they do but wag their 
ns for being almoſt ſpent, it is painful for them to 

| 


The laſt refuge of a hart that has been cloſely hunted, 
is the water, which in terms of art is called the foil ; 
ſwimming ofteneſt down the ſtream, keeping the 
mid, ris leſt by touching an h the 
water-fide, he may give ſcent unto the — 5. 

Whenever you come to a foil 1 to the old 
rule, He who will the chaſe find, It him fuſt try up river 
and dawn the wind) be ſure it your hounds challenge but 
a yard above his going in, that he is gone up the river ; 
for though he ſhould keep the very middle of the fiream,, 
yet will that, with the help of the wind, lodge part of 
the ſteam and imboſh that comes from him oh the bank, 
it may be a quarter of a mile lower, which has deceived 
many. 

Therefore firſt try up the ſlream, and where a deer 
firſt breaks ſoil, bot man and hound will beſt perceive 
it. 

Now the ways to know when a hart is ſpent, are 
theſe : 

Firſt. He will run ſliff, high, and lumpering. 

Secondly, If his mouth be black and dry, without any 
foam upon it, and his tongue hanging out ; but they 
will often cloſe their mouths to deceive ſpetiators. 

Thirdly. By his lot; for oftentimes he will cloſe 
his claws together as 1} he went at leiſure, and preſently 
again open them wide, making great glidings, and hit- 
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ting his dew-claws upon the ground, following the 
beaten paths without doublings, and ſometimes going all 
along by a ditch-fide, ng ons gap, not havin 
- ſtrength to leap it: yet it has been often hes, that de 
run deer have taken very great leaps. 

A huntſman muſt therefore govern himſelf according 
to the ſubtlety and craft of the deer, obſerving the 
doublings and croflings, and the places where they are 
made; making his rings little or great, according to the 
nature of the places, time, and ſeaſon; for hounds are 
apt to ſhoot where herbs and flowers have their moſt 
lively ſcent and odoriferous ſmell. 

Neither is the perfection or imperfeQion of the 
hounds to be dilregarded. And it theſe things 
be done, it will be. much if you loſe a hart by 
default. | 


T7 kill a Hart at bay. 


It is very dangerous to go in to a hart at bay, eſpe- 
—— at rutting: time, for at that time they are moſt 

erce. 

There are two ſorts of bays; one on the land, and 
the other on the water. Now if the hart be in a deep 
water, where you cannot well come at him, then 

couple up your dogs; for ſhould they continue long 
7. the water, it would endanger their ſurbating or foun- 
dering. 

In this caſe get a boat and ſwim to him, with a dagger 
drawn, or elſe with a rope that has a nooſe, and throw 
it over his horns ; for if the water be ſo deep that the 
hart ſwims, there is no danger in approaching him; other. 
wiſe you mult be very cautious. 

As to a land bay, if a hart be burniſhed, then you 

muſt confider the place; for iſ it be in a plain and open 
place, where there is no wood nor covert, it is dangerous 
and difficult to come in to him; but it he be on 3 
+ fide, or in a thicket, then while the hart is ſtaring on the 
hounds, you may come ſoftly and covertly behind him 
and cut his throat, 

If you mils your aim, and the hart turn head upon 
you, then take refuge at ſome tree; and when the hart 
is at bay, couple up your hounds; and when you ſee the 
hart turn head to fly, gallop in roundly to him, and kill 
him with your ſword. , 

The firſt ceremony, when the huntſman comes in to 


the death of a deer, is, to crv, Hare haunch, that the 


hounds may not break in to the deer; which being 
done, the next is the cutting his throat, and there blood- 
ing the youngeſt hounds, that they may the better love 
a deer, ani learn to leap at his throat: then the mort 
having been blown and all the company come in, the 


the knife that the keeper or huntſman is to lay acrols 
the belly of the deer, ſome 1 by the ſore- legs, anc 
the keeper or huntſman drawing down the pizzle, the 

erſon who takes lay, is to draw the edge of the knife 
ſeiſurel along the middle of the belly, beginning near 
the beider. and drawing a little upon it, enough in the 
length and depth to diſcover how tat the deer is; then 
he that 1s to break up the deer, firſt ſlits the ſkin from 
the cutting of the throat downwards, making the 


1 


beit 3 who hath not taken ſay betore, is to take up | 1 
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arber that ſo the ordure may not break forth, and 
then he paunches him, rewarding the hounds with 
it. 

In the next place, he is to preſent the ſame perſon, 
who took ſay, with a drawn hanger, to cut off the head 
of the deer. Which being done, and the hounds re- 
warded, the concluding ceremony is, it it be a ſtag, 
then one blows a triple mort; and if a buck, a double 
one, and then all who have horns, blow a recheat 
in conſort, and immediately a general whoop, 
whoop. 

It was formerly termed a wind or winding horn ; the 
horns probably, were winding, or compaſſed, but after- 
wards ſtraight horns grew into uſe, and then they uſed 
to ſay, blow a horn, and ſound a horn; and now, French 
or German horns are 1n repute. 

In many caſes formerly, leafing was obſerved ; that is, 
one was held either croſs a ſaddle or on a man's back, 
and with a pair of dog-couples, receives ten pounds and 
a purſe, that is, ten * (according to the nature 
of the crime, more or leſs ſevere) and an eleventh 
that uſed to be as bad as the other ten, called a 
purſe. 

There are many faults; as coming too late into 
the field; miſtaking any term of art: theſe are of 
the leffer ſort; the greater are, hallooing a wrong 
deer, or leaving the field before the death of the 
deer, &c, 

HART, ox STac Evir, is a fort of rheum or 
defluxion, that falls upon the jaws and other parts 
of the forehead of a horſe, which hinders im . 
eating. 

Sometimes this diſtemper affeQs the parts of the Linder 
quarters. s 

HART ROYAL, is an hart that has been 
3 by the King or Queen, and ccaped with 
life, ; 

HART ROYAL yPRrocLAIMED ; thus they call 21 
hart, who having been hunted by the King O! Oueer:, 
flies ſo far from the foreſt or chaſe, that it is uni:koly He 
will ever return of his own accord to the placc 
he lodged, and that thereupon a proclamation is made 
all towns and villages thereabouts, that none nos 
— him or offend him, but that he may ſafely return || 

e liſt, 

HASTE, or Quicken, your Hand, is ati ex 
preſſion frequently uſed by the riding maſter, when '; 
ſcholar works a horſe upon volts, and the maſter has : 
mind he ſhould turn his hand quicker to the fide ©: 
which the horſe works; fo that if the horſe works 
the right, he turns quicker with his ſhoulders to 
right; and the like is obſerved; it he works o 


eft. | 
HAUNCH oz Haxca ; the hip, part of the body ©: 
a living creature, a 
The haunches of a horſe are too long, if, when ſtan 
ing in the ſtable, he limps with his hind legs fart. 
back than he ought, and that the top or — — ot 
tail does not anſwer in a perpendicular line to the 
of his hocks; as it always does in horſes whoſe hauncke- 
ate of a juſt length. 
There are ſome horſes, which though they have ag 
ng 
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long haunches, yet commonly walk well; ſuch are 
vod to climb hills; but to balance that, they are not 
fit to go down a deſcent; for they cannot ply their 
hams, and they never gallop ſlowly, but almoſt at full 
ſpeed. 
PHAUNCH or Hir or a Hoss, is that part of the 
hind quarter that extends from the reins or back to the 
hough or ham. 

1] he art of riding the great horſe, has not a more 
neceſſaty leſſon than that of putting a horſe upon his 
haunches ; which, in other terms, is coupling him 
well, or putting him well together, or com ak. 

A horle that can't bend and lower his hips, throws 
himſelf too much upon his ſhoulders, and lies heavy 
upon the bridle, 


A horſe is ſaid to be thoroughly managed when be 


bears well upon the hand, knows the heels, and fits 
well upon his hips; as, 

This horle has his haunches in ſubjection, and 

falques very well; for in making his falquades, he 
holds his haunches very low, and bends admirably 
well. 
To make a horſe bend his hips, you muſt frequently 
go backward, and make uſe of the aids of the hands, 
and of the calves of your legs in giving him good ſtops; 
and if that docs not ſucceed, try him upon a calade or 
2 ground, after the Italian faſhion, Hence they 
ay, 

Yay horſe makes his hips accompany his ſhoulders 
ſo well, that he is perfectly right ſet. See Put upan the 
Hauxcnuts, CaLlApe, Cavess0wn, FalLguUaDr, and 
FEEL. | | 

Todrag the haunches is to change the leading foot in 
galloping. See GALTer Fae. 

Head in and hips in, Se Heap. 

To gallop.with the haunch in. Sc GaLLoraADe, 

HAUN Habit or cuſtom. | 

Among hunters, the walk of a deer, or the place of 
his ordinary paſſage. 

HAUNTS or Fowrs. It is a thing of no ſmall 
—_— to a fowler to be acquainted with the haunts of 
owls. 

In order to this you ought to underſtand, that all 
kinds of the larger towls, viz. thoſe which divide the 
foot, have their haunts by the ſides of ſhallow rivers, 
brooks, and plaſhes of water; and thoſe who do not 
appear in flocks, but you may ſee here one fingle, there 
a couple, and the like, which makes them difficult 
to be taken by engine or device; but they are the belt 
flight for hawks that can be imagined. 

ikewiſe theſe fowls delight in low and deb 
places; and the more ſedgy, marſhy, and rotten ſuc 
rounds are; the fitter they are for the hunting of theſe 
owl. | 

They alfo delight in the dry pu of drowned fens, 
5 5 are over grown with tall long ruſhes, reeds, and 

es. 
aſtly, they delight in half-drowned moors, or the 
hollow vales of downs, heaths, or plains, where there 
is ſhelter either of hedges, hills, tufts of ruſhes, or trees, 
where they may lurk obſcurely. 
The leffer fowl, which are web-footed, continually 
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haunt drowned fens, where they may have conſtantly 
plenty of water, and may ſwim undiſturbed by man or 

eaſt; their haunt is likewiſe in the main ſtream of 
rivers, where the current is ſwiſtelt and leaſt ſubjeft 
to freeze; and by how much ſuch rivers are the 
broader and deeper, the greater delight theſe fowls take 
therein. 

The 2 and barnacle excepted, who abide vo 
water above their ſounding ; for when they cannot reach 
the ouze, they inſtantly remove thence, ſeeking out 
more ſhallow places. 

Theſe two laſt named, are inconceivably delighted 
with green winter corn, and therefore you will always 
find them where ſuch grain is ſown, eſpecially if the 
ends of the lands have much water about them, 

Allo the ſmaller fowls do very much frequent ſmall 
brooks, rivers, ponds, drowned meadows, paſtures, 
| moors, plaſhes, meres, loughs and lakes, eſpecially if 
well ſtored with iſlands unt: equented, and well furniſh. 
ed with ſhrubs, ruſhes, reeds, &c. and then they will 

breed there, and frequent thole places both fummer and 
winter. 

HAW. A griſtle which grows between the nether 
eye-lid and eye of a horſe, and if not timely removed, 
will put it quite out. 

It proceeds from groſs, tough, and phlegmatic hu- 
mours, which fall from the head, and there uniting to- 
gether, and indurating, at length come to this infirmity. 

The ſigns by which this may be known, are, the wa- 
tering of the eye, and the involuntary opening of the 
| nether lid. Though every farrier can cut it out; but 
ordinarily the horſe mult be held faſt by the head, and 
with a ſtrong double thread, put a needle in the midſt 
of the upper eye- lid, and tie it to his head; then take 
the needle again, with a long thread, and put it throu 
the griſtle of the haw, and with a ſharp knife cut 
{kin finely round, and therewith pluck out the haw. 

Then take the blood out of his eye, waſh it with beer 
or ale, and put in a good deal of alt, and afterwards 
walh it again, ſtroaking it down with your hand, and let 
him reſt. 

The beſt method of cure is to cut it away, 22 
while it is very ſmall, it may be deſtroyed by the fol- 
lowing powder. 

Take twenty grains of cuttle-bone; ten grains of 
common glaſs finely levigeedy fifteen grains of white 
vitriol ; halt a dram of Florentine orice-root ; mix, and 
blow a little upon the haw three times a-day; and halt 
an hour after each time this powder is blown in, waſh it 
_ with a little brandy and water. 

If this excreſcence is cut away, do not cut it too near, 
for that on the other hand may cauſe a bleared eye. 
After the harder part is all cut off, you may dreſs the 
wound with honey of roſes, mixed 75 one eighth part 
of tincture of myrrh; and if ſpongy fleſh ariſes, ſprinkle 
it with burnt alum, 

HAWK. This bird is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; 
the long-winged and ſhort winged hawk. 

The firſt year of a hawk it is called a $ ; the 
ſecond an Enterview; the third a White-Hawk ; and 
the fourth a Hawk of the firſt Coat. 


| 
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Of the firſt, there are theſe, which were moſt in uſe 
a here amongſt us: ä 


The Gerfalcon and its male the Jerkin. 
The Falcon and ditto Tiercel Gentle. 
The Lanner and ditto Lanncrer. 
Bockerel and ditto Bockeret. 

Ihe Saker and ditto Sakeret. 
The Merlin and its male the Jack Merlin. 
The Hobby and ditto Jack, or Robbin. 
The Stelletto of Spain, 
The Blood Red Rook of Turkey. 
The Waſkite from Virginia. 


Of the ſhort-winged hawks, there are theſe that follow. 


The Eagle and its male the Iron. 

The Goſhawk and ditto Tiercel. 

The Sparrow. Hawk and its male the Muſket. 
The two ſorts of French Pie. 


Ofihe inferior fort are theſe ; 


The Stanyel, or Ring Tail. 

The Raven and Buzzard. 

The Forked Kite and Bold Buzzard, 

The Hen-driver, &c, 

Nite, For the terms uſed in hawking, ſce the Article 
TexMs. 

HAYS. Particular nets for taking of rabbets, hares, 
&e. common to be bought in ſhops that ſell nets; and 
they may be had larger, or ſhorter, as you think fit; 
from fiſteen to twenty fathom is a good length; and for 
depth a fathom. 

As rabbeis often firaggle abroad about mid-day for 
freſh graſs; when you perceive a number gone forth to 
any remote biakes or thickets, gr two or three of 
thele hays about their burrows; lie cloſe there, but in 
caſe you have not nets enough to encloſe all their bur- 
rows, ſome may be ſtopped with ſtones, buſhes, &c. 

Then ſet out with the coney dog, to hunt up and 
down at a good diſtance, and draw on by degrees to the 
man who is with you, and lies cloſe by the hay, who 
may take them into it. 

HAYWARD, oz Hawary, a keeper of the com- 
mon herd of cattle of the town, who is to look that 
they neither break nor crop the edges of  encloled 
grounds, and is {worn in the Lord's court for the per- 
tormauce of his office. 

HEAD, rAIN ix, OF Assts, moſtly proceeds from 
cold taken by travelling in wet ways, or lying in wet 
places, or elſe by being ioo much expoſed to the ſun in 
the hot ſeaſons. | | 

Take polypodium of the oak a handful, muſhrooms 
two or three, lortel a handful; boil them in ſtale beer, 
and give it hot. 

HEAD, raINS 1v, 0x Goars, often happens through 


excellive heats or colds; alſo from wet or unwholeſome 


feedings. 


Take a handful of roſemary-tops, an ounce of tur- 


meric beaten into powCcer, and the like quantity of 
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| mithridate; boil them in water, and put a little vinegar 
to it, and fo let him drink half a pint each morning: 
put vinegar, wherein hyfſop has been ſeethed, into his 
noſtrils, and hold up his head, that he turn ic not out, 
for ſix minutes, or thercabout. 

HEAD, raix ix, OF SHEEP; allo happens in exceſ- 
ſive hot weather, which is very troubleſome to ſheep, 
hinders their feeding, and endangers their lives. 

Let blood in the temple-veins, and flit the nole-vein; 
then take mint, rue, and baum, of each a little handful, 
and boil them in two quarts of ſmall beer : give a pint 
morning and evening ſucceſſively. Or, 

Take ſix grains of afſa-foetica, two ſpoonfuls of the 
Juice of ſage, a quartern of wine-vinegar, and give them 
the ſheep as warm as may be, Or, 

Get long-pepper, honey, anniſeeds, linſeed, and li- 

uorice, each an ounce ; powder what will pulveriſe; 
then put them all into two quarts of milk, and give half 
a pint at a time, waſhing the mouth and temples with 
vinegar. 

Heap, rAIN IN, OF Swine; the cure: 

Firſt let the ſwine blood under the tongue, then boil 
rue, ſavin, and cropleſtone, in their water, and ſcatter 
ſome 1 malt in it, and ſo they will the better take 
I, r, 

Bleed him under the tongue and ears, rub his mouth 
with a mixture of vinegar and bay-ſalt, and give him 
lettuce-leaves, or colewort and beet-leaves, boiled in 
whey; and in his water boil roſemary, vervain, ſplent 
beans, and lavender : do this two or three days toge- 
ther. Or, 

If it is the head-ach, or ſleepy- evil, bleed under the 
tongue, and rub the wound with bay-falt, giving them 
for a time cabbage or colewort leaves, tares, peaſe, and 
| whey to drink. i 

. HEAD oF a Hoxse ſhould be narrow, lean and dry, 
neither ſhould it be too. long: but the main point is a 
good onſet, ſo as he may be able to bring it into its 
natural ſituation: which is, that all the fore parts, from 
the brow to the noſe, be perpendicular to the ground, ſo 
that if a plummet were applied thereto, it mult juſtraze 
or ſhave it. : 

Every horſe that has a large head, is apt to reſt and 


| Toll upon the bridle, and by that means, in a journey, 


tire the hand of the rider; and beſides, he can never 
appear well with a large head, unleſs he has alſo a long 
and well turned neck. | 

Head of a horſe imports the action of his neck, and 

the effett of the bridle and the wriſt; this horfe plants 
his head well, and obeys the hand; ſuch a horſe refuſes 
to place his head; he ſhoots out his noſe, aud never 
reſts right upon the hand, Oc. 

HEAD i, AND LiKEwisE THE Hirs. You muſt 
aſſage your horſe's head and croupe in, i. „ work him 
deways, upon two parallel lines, at ſtep or trot, fo that 

when the horſe makes a volt, his ſhoulders mark a piſte, 
or trade, at the ſame time that his haunches give the 
tract of another, and the horſe plying or bending his 
neck, turns his head a little within the volt, aud fo 
looks upon the ground he is to go over. 

HEAD-STALL. Se Cavess0Nn. 


HEADS [amongt Hunters]; all thoſe in deer that 


have 


, 
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have double burs, or the antlers; als and croches 
turned downwards, are properly termed heads. 

Hezds of fo many croches : all heads of deer which 
do not bear above three or four, the croches r 
placed aloft, all of one height, in form of a cluſter 
nuts; generally go by this name. See ti aurs. 

HEARSE {among Hunters) a hind of the ſecond year 
of her age. SreBrocker and Hixp. 

HEARTS. A horſe of two hearts, 7. e. a horſe that 
works iu the manage with conſtraint and irreſolution, and 
cannot be brought to conſen to it 

Such horles are much of a- piece with your ramingues, 
or kickers againſt the ſpurs. 

HEAVY. To reſt heavy upon the hand, is ſaid of a 
horie, who, through the altace of his neck, weakneſs 
of his back, and weight of his fore-quarters, or thrungh 
wearineſs, throws himſelf upon the bridle, but withal, 
without making any reſiiiance, or any effort to force the 
horſeman's hand. Thus they fay, 

Your horſe has too great an appui or reſt upon the 
bridle | he is heavy upon the hand; tro han upon 
his haunches, and ſulkein or bear up with the Fri. 
dle. 

By ſtopping him, and making him go back fre- 
quently, you may wake him light apun the hand, and 
{o corrett that fauit, if it comes only from lazineſs and 
ftiffneſs ; bur if it proceeds from a detect in tae back, there 
is no remedy for it. | 

Though a horſe is heavy upon the hand, yet that is 
not ſo great a fault as if he prefſed and reſted the Land 
See PRESS. 

HECK. An engine to take fiſh in the river 
— 5 A falmon heck is a grate to catch that fort ol 


HEEL or a Horst ſhould be high and large, and 
one fide of it ſhould not rife higher upon the paſtern than 
the other. 

For diſtempers in this part, and their cures, & SCA BBY 
HeeLs and SCRATCHES. 

HEEL or a Hokss, is the lower hinder-part of the 
foot, comprehended between the quarters, and oppoſite 
to the toe. 

'This being the part of a man that is armed with the 
fpur, — word heels is taken from the ſpur itſelt: hence 
they lay, 

This horſe underſtands the heel well; he knows the 
heels; he obeys the heels ; he anſwers the heels; he 1s 
very well upon the heels: the meaning of all which is, 
that the horſe obeys the I urs; which, in effect, is flying 
from them. 


Make him fly from the right heel, make him fly from 


the left. 


To ride a horſe upon the hands and heels, is to make 
him take the aids of the hands and the heels with atendec | 


ſenſe. 


To ride a horſe from one heel to the other, is to 
| — over-heated with hard riding, and c areleſsly letting 


make him go ſide- V ays, ſometimes to one heel, ſome- 


tu mes to another: tor inſtance, mcg ten paces, 
e 


in flying from the right heel, you make him without ſtop- 
ping go ſtill ſide-ways in flying from the left heel, and 
10 on alternately, 


HID 


| Inner heel, and outer heel. Sr IN axd Nar- 


ROW. 8 
HEELED, os Broobyv-Hestzo Cock. A fight- 
ing cock, that ſtrikes or wounds much with his ſpurs. 
Cock-maſters know ſuch a cock, while a chicken, 
by the ({triking of his two heels together in his going. 
HEINUSE (among Hunters) a roe- buck of the fourth 


ear, 
f HELPS. Toteach a horſe his leſſon, there are ſeven 
helps or aids to be known ; thele are the voice, rod, bit, 
or ſnaffle, the calves of the legs, the ſtirrups, the ſpur, 
and the ground. Theſe helps are occaſionally turned into 
corrections. See Arps. 

HEN'S- DUNG, swaLLowep By Hossts, Mr. 
Law&ence lays, frequently happens to country cart- 
horles, paſſing off with a flight ſiek neſs, and without 
notice. Whilit the horſes are abſent, the poultry will 
always watch the opportunity of examining the mangers, 
where they leave both dung and feathers, which ought 
ever to be carefully ſwept away, previous to feeding the 
horſes. Horſes drinking at ponds will often fuck in a 
variety of filth and vermin. The ſigns of —_ ſwal- 
lowed leeches, or other vermin, are, hanging the head to 
the ground, and a diſcharge of impure ſaliva, ſometimes 
mixed with blood. Give a pint of ſweet oil warmed, 
witi a glaſs of brandy, and a drachm of ground ginger. 
Scalded bran and gruel. The oil may be repeated if 
needful. Mild doſe of aloes and rhubarb, with one ounce 
diapente, waſhed down with warm ale. 

When any conſiderable quantity of fowls dung and 
iexthers have been ſwallowed, the horſe will loſe his. 
appetite, ſwell in his body, and void fcetid, ſlimy matter 
from his fundament. The ſame medicines and treat- 
ment, with the addition of honey to the oil. Walking 
exerciſe, the horſe clothed. Sow thiſtle dried and pow- 
dered, ſmallage ſeed bruiſed, matyoram, and the aſhes of 
the root, leaves, and fruit of briony, were the ſpecihes of 
former times. | 

HERBER. A French word uſed by the farriers, im- 
porting the following applieation: 

For ſome difeales, ſuch as thoſe of the head 
and the anticor, they put into a horfe's counter a 
»iece of ucllebore-root, which makes it ſwell and ſup- 
purate. | 

HERN os Hexox. A large wild water-fowl, with 
1 long neck and bill, that flies high, and feeds upon 
fb. ; 

A hern at ſiege, is a hera ſtanding at the water-ſide, 
ard watching for prey. 

233 4 „place where herns breed, 

HIDE-BOUND. A diitemper in horſes, where 
the ſkin ſticks lo faſt to the back and ribs, that 
you cannot pull it from the fleſh, with your hand. 

This proceeds from ſeveral cauſes ; ſometimes from 

overty, and want of good ordering; ſometimes by 


him ſtand in the wet and rain; lometimes it proceeds 
from foul and corrupted blood, which dries up the fleſh, 
which wanting its natural courſe, cauſeth this ſhrink- 
ing of the ſkin together, that makes bim have 

2 great.” 
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a eat, ſhrivelled, and ſhrunk- up belly to his 


flanks, causing his hair to ſtart, and his legs to 


{well, &c. | | | 

Hard uſage and bad keeping are the moſt general 
cauſes, when it is an original dittemper ;/ but it is for the 
molt part a {ymptom attending ſome other dileaſe, the 
hide- bound horie is ſaid by many to be cheſt-foundered 
or b dy-foundercd. 

As to the cure, if it is a ſymptom attending another 
diſeaſe, its remedy is the removal of the diſeaſe on which 
it depends. In general it requires a cooling laxative 
diet. 

Mr. Law&eNncCe ſays that the cure is immediate 
graſs ; or, good ſtable care with cloathing, plenty of 
triction, and gentle walking exerciſe, with the precau- 


tion of not over- feeding at firſt, Carrots, boiled bar- 


ley, and maſhes. One moderate bleeding, or mſtead, 
2 ſometimes is very ſucceſsful, one rowel. The 
mildeſt alterative powder, a fortnight, then a doſe of 
aloetic _— The complaint neglected will degenerate 
into a ſurfeit. 


_ HIDE-BOUND in Ass ks: 


Let blood under the tail, and rub it with bay ſalt; | b 


then bruiſe and boil a handful of fennel roots in new 
wort, with an ounce of lupines, or grey peaſe, and as 
much chamomile. 
evening. 

HIDE-BOUND is CarTLE : | | 
Bleed them in the neck-vein; then take of rue, 
hyſſop, lage, featherfew, ſouthernwood, rolemary, 
every one of theſe herbs a handful; chop and grind 
theſe together; then take a quart of ſtrong ale or 
beer, and put to the herbs, and ſtir them together: 
then ſtrain the herbs as well as poſlibly you can from 
the ale; and then take long pepper, tenugreek, tur- 
meric, anniſeeds, and liquorice-powder ; make all 
theſe into powder, and take two penny-worth of 
ſallad-oil ; mix all theſe with the juice of the herbs 
and ale, make them milk-warm, and ſo give it to the 
beaſt ; and, if they be weak and far ſpent, then you 
mult cut them in the dew-lap, and put in ſome bear's- 
foot, or ſpear-graſs, with ſalt and butter, and they will 
mend preſently. | | 

HIGH BEARING COCK. A term uſed with re- 
ſpe to fighting cocks ; which ſignifies one that is larger 
he the cock he fights with ; as a low bearing cock, is 
one over-matched for height. 

HIND (among Hunters) a female ſtag, ſo called in 
the third year of its age. In the ſecond year ſhe 
is 3 8 a hearſe or brock's ſiſter: the firſt year a 
calf, | | 

HIND CALF. A male hart, or hind of the firſt 
year. She fawns in April and May. 

HIND-HAND. S Haxp. 

HIP. See HAuNCH. 

HIP-SHOT. A horſe is ſaid to be ſuch when he 

has ſprained his haunches or hips, ſo as to relaxate the 


| ligaments that keep the bone in its due place. 


HIP-SHOT is when the hip-bone of an horſe is re- 
moved out of its place; this 2 to a horſe many 
ways; by a wrench, ſtroke, or flip, ſtrain, ſliding, or 


falling. | 


| 


Give a pint ata time morning and 


; 


HOO 


The ſigus to know it, are, the horſe will halt, and go 
ſideling, and the tore-hip will tall lower than the other; 
nay, in time, the fleſh will conſume away; ſo that 
it it be let alone too long, it will never be cured. See 
STRAINS. | 

HOBBY. The bobby is a hawk of the lure, and 
not of the fit; is a high flier, and is, in ever 
* like the ſaker, but that ſhe is a much leſs 

ird. 

The hobby hath a blue beak, but the ſeer thereof, and 
legs, are yellow ; the crinets or little feathers under her 
cyeare very black; the top of her head is betwixt black 
and yellow, and ſhe hath two white ſeains on her neck, 
the plumes under the gorge, and about the brows are 
reddiſh without ſpot or drop, the breall feathers for the 
moſt part brown, yet bach, 2dr with white ſpots ; her 
back, train and wings are black aloft, having no great 
icales upon the legs, unleſs it be a tew beginning be- 
hind ; the three ſtretehers and pounces are very laige 
with reſpect to her ſhort legs; her brail feathers 
are tinctured between red and black; the pendant 
ones, or thoſe behind the thigh, of a ruſty, imoaky 


ue. 
HOG-STEER (amongſt Hunters) a wild boar three 

years old, 

HOLD. As a mare holds. See Retais. 

HOOF or a Hoss, is all the horn that appears 


| when his foot is ſet to the ground; the hook ſhould be 


of a figure very near round, and not longiſh, eſpe- 
_— towards the heel, for long feet are worth no- 
ching. 

Ihe horn of the hoof ſhould be ſolid, tough, high, 
ſmooth, without any circles, ſomewhat ſhining, and of 
a dark colour, for the white is commonly brittle, and 
may be known by many pieces being broke from the 
horn round the foot: to be excellent, the horn ſhould 
be of the colour of a deer's hoof, and the whole foot 
round, but a little larger below than above. 

The hooks of a horſe are either perfect or imperfett ; 
the former, but now deſcribed, is ſo diſpoſed, that 
the horſe may tread more on the toe than the heel, 
ng alſo upright, and ſomewhat hollow on the in- 
ide. 

1. As for the imperfeft hoof, it is that which wants 
any of the aforementioned qualities, particularly if it be 
not round, but broad, and ſpreading out of the ſides and 
quarters; that horſe for the moſt part has narrow heels, 
and in proceſs of time, will be flat-hooted, neither will 
he carry a ſhoe long, or travel far, but ſoon ſurbate; 
and by treading more upon the heels than on the 
toes, he will go low on the paſterns, ſo that his feet, 
through weakneſs become ſubject to falſe quarters, gra- 
W &e. f | 

2. Others are rugged, or brittle-hoofed : when the 
| hoof is not ſmooth, and full of circles like ram's horns, 
it is not only unſeemly to the eye, but even a fign 
that the foot is in no good temper, but too hot 


3 

32 hoofs are long, which cauſe the horſe to 
tread all upon the heels, to go low in the paſterns, and 
by that means to breed wind-galls. 


| 4. There are ſome crooked hoofs, broad on * 


HOO 


Gdes, and narrow on the inſide, whereby the horſe is | 


ſplay-footed ; this will oblige him to tread more inward 
hos outward, and go ſo cloſe with his joints together, 
that he cannot well travel without interfering, or per- 
haps ſtriking one leg ſo hard againſt the other as to be- 
come lame; but it it be broad within, and narrow 


without, that is not hurtful, yet will occaſion the 


horſe's gravelling more on the outſide than the inſide. 

5. Others have flat hoofs, and not hollow within, 
which give riſe to the inconveniencies above ſpecified 
in the firſt ſort of imperfett hoofs ; but if it be too hol- 
low, it will dry the faſter, and make him hoof-bound, 
ſince the too hollow hoot is a ſtraight, narrow one, and 
grows upright ; for though the hoi ſe treads upright, and 
not on his heels, yet ſuch kind of hoofs will dry too faſt, 
il not continually ſtopped, 

6. When the fruſh is broad, the heels will be weak, 
and ſo ſoft that you may almoſt bend them together, 
then he will never tread boldly on the ſtones or hard 
ground. | 

7. Some have narrow heels; they are tendereſt; 
that at laſt the horſe will grow to be hoot-bound. Ser 
SHOEING. 

HOOF BONY, is a round bony ſwelling, growin 
upon the very top of a horle's hoof, and always is cauſe 
by ſome blow or bruiſe, or by bruiſing himſelf in his 
ſtall, by endeavouring to ſtrike at a horſe that 
ſtands next him, and ſo ſtrikes againſt the bar that parts 
them. 

The cure is, firſt to digeſt the ſwelling, either with 
rotten litter, or hay boiled in old urine, or elſe with a 
plaiſter of wine-lees and wheaten flour boiled together 
to ripen it and bring it to a ſuppuration, or diſſolve the 
tumour. | 

But if it comes to a head, lance it in the loweſt 
part of the ſoftneſs, with a thin hot iron to let out the 
matter. 

Tent it with turpentine, deer's ſuet and wax, of each 
equal quantities melted together, laying a 1 of the 
lame {ave over it, to keep in the tent till it be tho- 


roughly well. 

HOOF-BOUND iN A HossE, is a ſhrinking of the 
hoof at the top, and at the heel, which makes the ſkin 
ſtart above the hoof and ſo grow over it. 

It may happen to a horſe divers ways; either by 
keeping him too dry in the ſtable, by ſtraight thoeing ; 
or elſe by ſome unnatural heat after ſoundering. 

The figns of it are, he will halt much ; his hoots will 
be hot, and if you knock them with a hammer, they will 
ſound hollow like an empty bottle. 

As for the cue, that being the proper buſineſs of the 
farrier, I hall omit to preſcribe foren here, 

HOOF-ERIT TILE. An infirmity in horſes, pro- 


ceeding cither 3 or accidentally ; naturally from 


the fire or dam; accidentally from a ſurfeit, that falls 


down into their feet; or elſe [rum the horſe's having 
been formerly foundered. | ; 
For the cure, take unwrought wax, turpentine, 
ſheep's ſuet, and hog's greale, of each four ounces ; ſal- 
lad oil, a quarter of a pint, and of dog's greale, half a 


—— — 


. 
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pound ; boil them all together, and keep them in a 
gally- pot for uſe. 

With this anoint the hoof well for two or three days, 
eſpecially at the ſetting on of the hair, and ſtop them 
with ee hog's-greaſe melted together, 

A 


HOOF-CAST, os, CasTixG oF Tn Hoos, is, 
when the coffin falls clean away from a horſe's foot, 

HOOF-SWELLED. An infirmity that ſometimes 
happens to young horſes by being over-ridden, or too 
hard wrought, which cauſes them to ſwell in that 
part, by reaſon of the blood falling down and ſettling 
— which, it not ſpeedily removed, will beget a wet 

avin. 

f It proceeds from ſome founder, prick, or ſlap, break- 
ing on the top round avout the coronet, which in time 
cauſes it to fall off. 

For the cure: Take the ſtrongeſt aqua - ſortis you 
can get, and firſt file or draw away the old hoot ſome- 
what near, with a file, or drawing - iron; then touch the 
hoot, fo prepared, three or For Gallons or more, with 
the aqua-fortis, and anoint the foot with an ointment, 
made of one pound of hog's-greaſe, patch-greaſe three 
quarters of a pound; Yenice turpentine, five ounces ; 
new wax, three ounces, and ſallad oil, three ounces; all 
melted together over the fire : the coffin of the foot u 
to the top, being anointed with this, a new hoof wi 
grow on it. 

Hoof LOOSENED, is an infirmity in a horſe ; 
it is a diſſolution or dividing of the horn or coffin 
of his hoof from the fleſh, at the ſetting on of the coro- 


net. 
Now if the paring be round about the coronet, it 
proceeds from his being foundered ; if in part, then by 
a prick of ſome channel-nail, quitter-bone, retreat, gra- 
velling, cloying, or the like, 

When the hoot is looſened by foundering, it will 
break firſt in the fore part of the coronet, right againſt 
the toes, becauſe the humours allo are diſpoſed todelecud 
towards the toe. 

But if it proceeds from, pricking, gravelling, and the 
like, then the hoof will looſen round about equally at 
firit ; but if it be cauſed by a quitter-bone, or hurt upon 
the coronet, it will break rigut above the grieved part, 
and is very rarely known to go any farther : as tor the 
cure of the former, they are properly the buſineſs of a 
farrier, | 

HOOK. Se AxGLixc, FisHixc, &c. 

HORN. See Hoox. 

HORN. To give a ſtroke with the horn, is to bleed 
a horſe in the root of the mouth, with the horn of a ſla 
or roe-buck, the tip and end of which is fo ſharp — 
pointed, as to perform the office of a lancet. 

We ſtrike with the horn in the middle of the fourth 
notch or edge of the upper jaw. | | 

HORN CATT LE, AND THF PROPER T REAT- 
MENT OF Cows AND CALVES. 

The Sturdy, or Turning-Evil. 
Hosts. | 

Foul in the Host, ariſes from want of cleanlineſs. Pre- 
vent by conſtant attention. For cure, cleanſe with 

braun 


See STAGGERS 1N 
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| bran and Witt boiled, and lather of black ſoap. Ute 


Bzackex's Fiſtula- water. ng 

Garget in the Maw, from ſwallowing crabs, acorns, 
tc. See the ſame in HORSES, | | 

Scouring in Cn. Dr. DowninG's preſcriptions in 
this caſe, of turpentine, pomegranate powder, pipe-clay, 
oak-bark, verjuice, &c. appear very dangerous and like. 
ly to lock up the offending matter in the inteſtines, 
This diarhea ariſes from various cauſes, to wit, change 
of diet, the ſolution of a cold, particularly after calving, 
or in travel acroſs the country ; laſtly, it may be a 
ſymptom of rot, either from bad keep, or conſtitutional; 
this has been ſometimes diſcovered by the hair pullin 
off, as from a glandered horſe. Take it in time, an 
allow comfortable maſhes with warm, dry, and gener- 
ous keep. Ser the Disease In Hogses, It is called 
the Rat, in the North. 

The Hmfe, or Chravic Cough. This in cows is often 
incurable. It uſually proceeds from cold taken in 
calving, and cold and wet winter lying. For palliation, 
or cure, See BROKEN Wind In Hoksts. 

Lafs of the Cud, or Jud. By reading the ſtrange ac- 


count of this indiſpoſition in the old writers, one is led 


to ſuppoſe that the beaſt, through careleſſneſs, drops 


' ſomething from its mouth, like a quid of tobacco, and 


lies down to mourn the loſs of it: their remedies were 

equally fſatisfaftory. You. are directed to take yeaſt, 

elay, piſs, falt, and the ſlaver of another beaſt, with 

which a new quid, or ball is to be made for the 
tient. 

The real cauſe, and remedy for this diſorder, are as 
follow: Cattle which ruminate, or belch up their food, 
for maſtication, are provided by nature with four ſto- 
machs; ot theſe the rumen, or cud-bag, which receives 
the provender, is conſtrutted with certain fleſhy fibres, 


or contracting muſcles, which by drawing and purſing 
it up, enable it to throw into the gullet and mouth the 


crude aliment to be chewed over again. The defect 


. exiſts in the laxity and weakneſs of thoſe contracting 


muſcles, and their conſequent inability to expel the 
food for the purpole ot rumination. This weakneſs 
may ariſe from various cauſes, The intention of cure 
is to brace the fibres and ſtrengthen the ſyſtem. Begin 
with warm maſhes ot bran and ground oats, Give from 
four to ſix,drachms, according to the fize and ſtrength 
of the bealt, of the fineſt alves and rhubarb, equal 

uantities; ſalt of tartar, half an ounce; anniſceds pow - 

ered, one ounce; either in gruel, or beer, warm. 


Good ſweet hay, {mall quantities at a time. In two or 


three days, bark and gentian, half an ounce each; 
round ginger a tea-{pvon full, in warm ale, moderate- 
ly ſweetened, twice a day, to be continued awhile ; or, 
occafionally a decoction ot horehound, chamomile, and 
ca' duus, (weatened: the very rough aſtringents, ſuch as 
verjuice, vil of vitri J, alum, &e. uſed by cow-leaches 
in this caſe, are highly improper, and ſometimes have 
fatal effects. CLauke relates an inſtance of a horſe be- 
ing killed by a draught of vinegar. 
Red Water, or Blyzdy Urine, or Foul Water, in Cows. 


Opium. ſixty grains; with or without as much ruſt of 


iron; or thirty grains vitriol of iron to be given twice 
a day, in a ball mixed with flour and water, and diſ- 


| 
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ſolved in warm ale: corn twice a day, and cover at 
night, if cold weather. Zaarmie, Vol. II. p. 69. 

_ Gorged, or Hyven, i. e. ſwelled with over- feeding. 
either with green or dry tood. Bleed from three pints 
to four, and drive about moderately, Ihe cafe bei 
flight, either of the following drenches may ſucceed, 
without paunching. Glauber or Epſom ſalts, two 
ounces; ſyrup of buckthorn, one ounce; nitre, one 
ounce; oil, half a pint; pep ermint-water, a quarter 
pint ; ground ginger: 9. 1. in — pints warm whey or 
gruel. Or, Dr. Wavrr's medicine, of Edinburgh, 
by which he ſaved eighteen hoven cows out of twenty. 

in, one pint, in the fame quantity of water. When the 
affair appears dangerous, and the beaſt cannot ftand, 
lofe no time, but perform the ſimple and eaſy operation 
of paunching ; viz. make an incifion with a ſharp 
knite,- on the near fide, about an inch and a quarter 
long, between the rib and hip-bone, three inches below 
the bones of the loin. In caſe of pregnaney great care 
muſt be taken. The wound may afterwards be healed 
with tar and ſpirits, or Friar's balſam. A farrier, in 
Suffex, lately took from the body of a cow near two 
buthels of indigeſted hay. Some inſert a tube into the 
wound to condutt forth the impriſoned air; and Pro- 
feſſor Munro of Ednburgh invented a flexile one, to 
be paſſed through the mouth into the ſtomach ot either 
oxen or ſheep. This tube may be left in the ſtomach 
ot the animal any length of time, being no hindrance 
to breathing; or any medicine may be injected through 
it. It is held a ſafer method than inciſion by Dr, M 

Epidemics in Cattle; Peft, Murrain, or Plagne. Se 
Hosts. Dr. LayazD, our beſt, or rather only au— 
thor on this ſubject, publiſhed his book from Rivington'; 
1757. The doctor defines the diſtemper as a peflilen- 
tial fever ſur generii, peculiar to anlindls with horns, but 
uninfettious to all others. 

The following is extracted from Zaanamia. The Pſi; 
Vaccina, or diſorder among the cows, ſeems to have 
been a contagious fever with great arterial debility, as 
in ſome of them, in the latter ſtage of the diſeaſe, an 
emphyſema could often be felt in ſome parts, which 
evinced a conſiderable progreſs of gangrene beneath the 
ſkin. In the ſenfitive, inirritated fevers of theſe ani- 
mals, ſuppote about ſixty grains of opium, with two 
ounces of extract of oak bark, every fix hours, would 
ſupply them with an efficacious medicine, to which 
might be added thirty grains vitriol of iron, if any ten- 
dency to bloody urine. To prevent the infection from 
ſpreading, an order from government, forbidding the 
removal of any cattle found within five miles of the 
place ſuppoſed to be infetted for a few days; until the 
aſcertainment of the exiſtence of the contagion by a 
medical committee: That being aſcertained, all the 
cattle within five miles of the place to be immediately 
ſlaughtered, and conſumed within the circumſrribed 
diſrict; the hides to be put into lime. water before pro- 
per inſpectors. 

Mitcn Cows axp CaLvEs. | 

Swelled Udder. Some cows are liable to have the 
udder exceedingly ſwelled and inffamed, a few days be- 
tore calving. Milk the cow twice a day, and bathe 
the parts thoroughly with camphorated ſpifics. It is 

an 


elevated. Thick gruel or milk-pottage. Conſtant 


HOR 
an error to ſuppoſe milking a cow before calving is in- 
jurious. ; 

Chafing. Cows which are cat-hammed, and go clole 
behind, are apt to chaſe the udder and thighs. Waſh 
twice a day with warm ſoap ſuds, and bathe with agua 
vegets and camphorated ſpirus mixed: or, for want of 
t hoſe, brandy alone. ; ; 

Chapped Tears, Were the conſumers of milk to wit- 
neſs the filth which is mixed with it, in this caſe, they 
would think leſs of the trouble of prevention. Inſtead 
of ſuppling the teat with warm milk as uſual, which 
moſt probably goes, filth and all into the pan, order a 
bowl of warm water for the purpoſe. After 8 
uſe the mixture ordered for chafing. Avoid all greaſy 
applications if poſhble ; if not, ule elder ointment, or 
gooſe-greale, with a little ceruſe mixed. In ſeven or 
eight . the teats will be whole, and cl-anlineſs may 
preſerve them lo. 6 

Cows are much more liable to _—_ in parturition, 
than other brute animals, and their bodies at that time 
are exceedingly acceſſible to the impreſſion of cold air. 
Warm ſhelter, if the weather be cold, or wet, Com- 
fortable maſhes, with gruel, and a quart of warm ale. 
If cold be already taken, mix the fize of a pigeon's egg 
of cordial ball, in the gruel; if that be nut at hand, 
anniſeed, half an ounce, in powder; two tea ſpoons of 
powdered ginger; treacle, and the decoction of a hand- 
tul of juniper berries. Keep the cow within till well. 

Watch, and put the afterburden, or cleaning, out of 
the cow's reach, as their devouring it is ſometimes 
attended with nearly as bad effects as its retention. 
The beaſt more uſually lingers a great number of 
months. Symptoms, ſtaring of the hair, falling — 
of the fleſh, intermittent pulie, ſhuddering, coldnefs 
of the cars, fetid breath, knots in the mouth, general 
languor and debility. The old leaches called this 
„ wethering.” This malady may be treated ſucceſs- 
fully as tollows: Warm lodging. Gentle currying and 
bruſhing, twice a day, permitting the cow to walk about 
in the day time, it fine. Good hay, maſhes, cordial, 
Oc. as betore, In the morning faſting, the followi 
mixture, m three pints ſtrong decoQion of 1. - 
gruel, or ale: Elixir Preprietatis, compound tincture of 
caſtor, and Spiritus Volutilis Aromaticus, of each a table 
ſpoonful, or more, three ſucceſſive mornings. Should 
the beaſt be coſtive, a fingle drachm or two of the fineſt 
aldes, in powder, m be added to one of the drinks. 
Repeat occaſionally, it needſul. I he cow to be fucked 
dry, not milked. 

For a violent puerperal fever, called by DownixG, 
dr pping after calving, he adviſes the following medi- 
cine, in a decoQtion of fever-few, balm, and chamomile, 
to be repeated every twelve hours: Nitre powdered, 
two ounces; rub it in a mortar, with a tea ſpoonful of 
vil of vittiol; then add valerian, one ounce and half; 
{nike-toot, one ounce ; treacle, half a pound. A pint 
of the decoftivn of the herbs, ſweetened, every tuo 
hours. Keep the cow warm with proper covering. 
Back-rake, if needful. Place her with che fore-paris 


attendance night and day. 
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and Iriſh ſlate, two ounces each; Caſtile ſoap, and 
diapente, one ounce each; in a quart of warm ale, dai- 
ly. Or, the ſame made into balls with Venice turpen- 
tine, Warm water and malhes. 

Want of Milk. The drink and treatment recom- 
mended in colds. Or, fennel, anniſceds, and grains of 
paradiſe, two or three ounces, in warm ale, ſweetened 
with Spaniſh juice; repeat. 

Veterinary Obfletrics. The diſciples of MavziCeav, 
BRACKEN, SMELLIE, and DENMAN, need not be at a 
lols here to direct the operations of the leach or hind ; 
analogy is a ſuthcient guide. Cows, particularly the 
{hort-horned ſpecies, often need the aſſiſtance of the 
accoucheur. The natural preientation of the calf, is 
with its head and fore-feet, the noſe between the feet, 
and the back upwards. Downing enumerates ſeven 
preternatural poſitions : namely, 1ſt. Reverſe preſenta- 
tion, or tail firſt, 2d. Fore-feet, no head appearing. 
. Sidewiſe, belly upwards, head reverſed over one 
houlder, legs appearing 4th. Fore-fect, with head 
under the briſket. 5th. Head alone, or one fore-leg 
only, with it. 6th. Hcad and one leg or head alone. 
7th. Calt lying on its back, its four legs folded nearly 
together, and cloſe up to the cow's back, the head ap- 

aring, or doubled back, even with the ribs, on one 
ide or other; one hind-leg, perhaps, preſenting. 

General Rules. Timely aſſiſtance, $208 the cow is 
exhauſted. Extraction never to be attempted in an im- 
proper poſition. Supple the hand and arm with warm 
water and freſh lard. Examination beſt made, the cow 
ſtanding, and in the interval of pains. In pulling at 
the feet, incloſe the claws in the hand, that the horn 
may not bruiſe the cow, Navel firing burſting, and 
the uſual flux of blood, of no conſequence. Inſtru- 
ments to be uſed only in the laſt reſort, and by ex | 
enced and fleady perſons only. The proper hook, is 
of hard iron, four inches long, with a loop for the cord 
at the ſtraight end. | 

In a Natural Poſition, if the cow ſhould want help, the 
3 of the calt may be aſcertained after the wate.s 

ve been ſeen. A cord ought to be in readineſs, to 
attach to the fore-legs of the calf, in order to aſſiſt each 
natural exertion. The head to be kept clear of ob- 
ſtruction. | 

Preternatural Poſition, No. 1, as above. No attempt 
to turn the calt (this poſition being tavourable for ex- 
trattion) but uſe expedition for fear it be ſuffocated, 
Preſs the haunches back with the palm of the hand, 
take hold of the bend of the hock of one leg, pull at it, 
and reach the foot; both fect may thus be brought 
forth.—No. 2. Reduce the head to its proper fituation, 
between the fore legs, cither by hold ol the noſe, or 
jaw bone. A long arm is needtu!, which mu#t be k 
to the full extent in the body, that inſtant advantage 
may be taken of every rhroe, the fingers being properly 
fixed. No. 3. Gently move the calf back, and brin 
the head forth to the Icgs.—No. 4. Puſh the calf back 
to find the h ad ; pull at the noſe : this requires ad- 
drefs, but it is uſeleſs to employ force, until the head be . 
in its proper place. -No 5, and . Pulh the calt back 
againſt the thouiders and briſket; the feet will be found 


In:vard Bruiſes, fron extraftins tie Calf. Spermaceti, 


4 


tolded under the belly, Bring te teet 16: ward one at a 
Ii time, 


time, the hand being gently placed on the bend of the 


_ tated, Diffe& in a ſtraight line, from the poll to the 


ears, or in the jaw. Keep ſteady until fair hold be 


ciently apparent by its preternatural ſize; uſe the knife 


ed too much milk, or their ſtomachs are overcharged 
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knee. Should the head be too much ſwelled and 
bruiſed, to be returned, it muſt be ſkinned and ampu- 


noſe, force the ſkin back over the firſt joint of the neck, 
divide the head from tlie body, puſhing the latter back 
to obtain hold of the knees. The looſe fkin muſt be 
previouſly wrapped over the ragged bone, and an aſſiſt- 
ant ſhould have faſt hold, in order to guide it clear of 
the haunch-bones of the cow; ſhould it hitch there, 
put back inſtantly—No. 7. It one hind- leg appear, put 
it back; the calf cannot be brought forth with a hinder 
and fore-leg together, and the difference between the 
knee and hock, will be immediately diſcovered. The 
head being doubled back, muſt of courſe be reduced to 
its proper place. The cow being ſtrong and quiet, the 
buſine s may be effected with care and patience ; but 
ſhould the hook be poſitively neceflary, hold muſt be 
taken, either in the ſockets of the eyes, cavity of the 


taken. The caſe of Dropſy in the calf, will be ſuffi- 


carefully, ſhould that be neceſſary, to pierce the belly 
of the calf. For theſe rules, I repeat, 1 am obliged to 
Mr. Down1xG, to whoſe profeſſional abilities, I think 
they do great credit. 

uckling. The common error of the nurſery univer- 
ſally prevails in the calt-pen, Calves are either allow- 


with too great a quantity at a time; hence their digeſ- 

tive faculty is overpowered, thrift is impeded, and a 

ſtate of diſeaſe induced, the moſt common 8 of 
8. 


which are, alternate purging and coſtivenels. Perhaps 
twice a day is too ſeldom, and it would probably pay 
the extra trouble, to ſuckle three times, The calf kept 


ſo many hours from the teat, often, in winter-time, 
ſixteen, greedily ſwallows an immenſe quantity of milk, 
finks down to fleep, wakes with the diſagreeable conſe- 
quences of an over-loaded ſtomach, — up a ſcald- 
ing acid liquor, and remains reſtleſs and bleating for a 
treſh ſupply, and a repetition of the error. Many peo- 
ple milk the cow firſt, which is bad practice, the laſt 
milk being the richeſt, and not ſo proper for the calf, 
We have here the reaſons for the frequent ſournels of 
veal, and for its producing curds and whey, inſtead of 
rich and wholeſome gravy. 

Coftivencſs in Calves. Take the chalk from them. 
Give half an ounce, to an ounce of magneſia, with the 
ſame quantity of anniſceds powdered in a pint of warm 
greet, the powders being well mixed in it. This may 

e given occaſionally, obitruttion being a great enemy to 
thrift, Or. Rhubarb and magneſia may be given, 
equal quantities. I have repeatedly ſeen the good ef- 
tes of this practice. 

Purging Calf. I muſt differ totally from Dr. Down- 
ING in this caſe, for reaſons alrcady aſſigned. He ad- 
viſes for a dole, chalk, pomegranate, bole, and alum, to 
the amount of four or fre ounces. I have no idea that 
articles of that clals, can do any thing but miſchief to a 
ſucking animal. I would recommend rhubarb, and a 
table ſpoonful or two of peppermint water, in warm 


ale. Afterwards if neceſſary, two drachms of diaſcor- 
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dium, in ale, for two or three days. Rice gruel. This 
failing to have an immediate good effect, the butcher's 
knife is the moſt profitable remedy. | 

HORNS or a DEA CASTING, is a fingular phæ- 
nomenon, the true realon of which ſeems to be a ftop- 
page of the circulation; ſo that being deprived of the 
nouriſhing juice, they fall off much in the ſauic manner 
as the leaves of the trees do in autumn. About ten 
days after the horns are caft, the new ones begin to 
appear: theſe at firſt are ſoft and hairy, but they 
afterwards grow hard, and the creature rubs off the 
hair. h | 

HORN-GELT. A tax within the bounds of a fo- 
reſt, for all manner of horned beaſts. 

HORSE. A four-footed animal of great uſe to 
mankind, eſpecially in the country ; this creature be- 
ing by nature valiant, ſtrong, and nimble ; above all 
other beaſts, moſt able and apt to eadure the extremeſt 
labours, the even quality of his compoſition being ſuch, 
that neither extreme heat dries up his ſtrength, nor the 
violence” of the cold freezes the warm temper of his 
moving ſpirits : he is moſt gentle and loving to man, 
apt to b. taught, and not forgetful when an impreſſion 
is fixed in his brain, being watchful above all other 
beaſts, and will endure his labour with an empty ſto- 
mach, He is naturally given to cleanlinels, and has an 
excellent ſcent, even not ſo much as to offend any man 
with all his ill ſavours, For the different ſymptoms of 
ſicknels, ſee S1ckKness OF HogrsEs. 

Now for his ſhape in general; the uſual character 
is, that he muſt have the eyes and joints of an ox, the 
ſtrength and foot of a mule, the hoofs and thighs of an 
aſs, the throat and neck of a wolf, the ear and tail of a 
fox, the breaſt and hair of a woman, the boldneſs of a 
lion, the ſhape and quick ſightedneſs of a ſerpent, the 
face of a cat, the lightneſs and nimbleneſs of a hare, a 
high pace, a deliberate trot, a pleaſant gallop, a ſwift 
running, a rebounding leap, and to be preſent and quick 
in hand. 

As to his colours, the reader is referred to the article 
of CoLouks or a Hons; only it is fit to mention 
here, that the beſt colours are the brown-bay, dapple- 

rey, roan, bright-bay, black with a white near foot 
ehind, white tore-foot before, white ſtar, cheſnut or 
ſorrel with any of theſe marks, or dun with a black 
liſt. 

But to return to the more particular parts of a horſe, 
and ſo ſet them in view, we ſhall preſent the reader with 
a general deſcription of the external conformation of the 
horſe, grounded upon juſt prineiples of theory, and 
confirmed by experience, By a general deſcription 
we would be underſtood to intead ſuch an one, as is 
equally applicable to the racer, and the cart. horſe. 
In laying down certain rules, as the ſtandard of beauty 
and proportion in horſes, human judgment has, no 
doubt, been guided by the obſervation of the beſt natu- 
ral models; theſe have been originally furniſhed by the 


courſers of Arabia, according to all hiſtory and tradi- 


tion, the oldeſt breed in the world, and proved, from 
all experience, to be the beſt ſhaped. 
The head of a horſe ſhould be void of fleſh, and for 


length and fize, appear to hold fair proportion with 2s 
ize 
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ſize of his body ; his eye full, and ſomewhat promi- ]under it, and they ſhould be leſs wide apart than the 


nent; eye-lids thin and dry; ears thin, narrow, erect, 
of middling length, and not diſtant from each other ; 
forehead flat, not too large or _ and running nearly 
in a ſtraight line, to the muzzle, which ſhould be ſmall 
and fine ; noftrils capacious ; lips thin; mouth of ſut- 
ficient depth, and the tongue not too large; the jaw- 
bones wide at top, where they join the neck ; the head 
not abruptly affixed to the extremity of the neck, but 
with a moderate curve and tapering of the latter. 

The neck muſt be of moderate, not too great length, 
nor too thick and groſs on the upper part, nor too 
large and deep, but riſing from the withers or torchand, 
— afterwards declining and tapering at the extremity, 
it will form ſomewhat of an arch; underneath, the 
neck ſhould be ſtraight from the che!t, and by no 
means convex, or bellying out. 

The ſhoulders capacious, and of large extent, fo as 
to appear the moſt conſpicuous part of the body, but 
without being loaded with flelh ; they ſhould reach 
fairly to the top of the withers, which muſt be well 
raiſed ; the cheſt ſhould be ſuthciently full, not narrow 
or pinched. | 

The body deep and ſubſtantial ; back a plane of good 
width, but handſomely rounded ; back-bone ſtraight, 
or with a trifling inclination, and not too ſhort ; loins 
wide, and the muſcles of the reins, or fillets, tull, and 
ſwelling on each fide the back-bone ; the ſpace ſufficient 
between the ribs and hip-bones, the bones themſelves 
round, and the buttocks deep and oval ; the rump level 
with, or not too much elevated above, the height of the 
withers ; the croup mult have reaſonable ſpace, and not 
fink too ſuddenly, in which caſe, the tail would be ſet 
— too low, which ought to be nearly on a level with the 

ck. 

The hinder quarters ſhould ſpread to a wider extent 
than the fore- parts, and the hind- feet ſtand farther 
aſunder than thoſe before; the thighs ſhould be ſtraight, 
large, muſcular, and of conſiderable length; the hock 
wide and clean, the ſhank not too long, but flat, and of 
ſufficient ſubſtance, its finew large and diſtin, the fet- 
locks long; the hocks fhould form an angle, of ſuch 
extent, as to place the feet immediately under the 
flanks, The fore-axms, like the thighs, ſhould be large, 
muſcular, aud of good length, the elbows not turning 
outwards ; the knees large and lean; the ſhank, or 
cannon-bone, flat, ſtrong, and not too long ; the tendon 
large; the fore-arm and ſhank, muſt | nearly a 
ſiraight line: fetlock-joints large and clean; paſterns 
inclining to a certain degree, not too long, but large in 

roportion to their length; 
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fore-arms ; the legs ſhould not be loaded with hair. 

The age of a horſe, it is ſufficiently well known, is 
only determinable with precifion by his teeth; and that 
rule fails after a certain period, and is ſometimes equi- 
vocal and uncertain, even within that peroid. A horſe 
has forty teeth; namely, twenty-four double teeth or 
grinders, four tuſhes, or ſingle teeth, and twelve front 
teeth, or gatherers. RS no tuſhes, in general, 
The mark, which diſcovers the age, is to be found in 
the front teeth, next the tuſhes. In a few weeks, with 
ſome, the foal's twelve fore teeth begin to ſhoot ; theſe 
are ſhort, round, white, and eaſily diſtinguiſhable from 
the adult or horſe's tecth, with which afterwards they 
come to be mixed. At ſome period between two and 
three years old, the colt changes his teeth ; that is to 
lay, he ſheds the four middle fore teeth, two above, and 
two below, which are ſome time after replacgd with 
horſes teeth. Afier three years old, two others are 
changed, one on each fide the former; he has then eight 
colt's, and four horſe's teeth. Aſter four years old, he 
cuts four new teeth, one on each fide thoſe laſt replaced, 
and has at that age, cight horſe's, and four foal's teeth. 
Theſe laſt new teeth are flow growers, compared with 
the preceding; they are the corner teeth, next the 
tuſhes, are called pincers, and are thoſe which bear the 
mark, this mark conſiſts in the tooth being hollow, 
and in the cavity bearing a black ſpot, reſembling the 
eye of a bean, At four years and a half old, theſe 
mark teeth are juſt viſible 1 che gum, and the 1 y 
is very conſpicuous, At five years old, the horſe 
his remaining ſour colt's teeth, and his tuſhes appear. 
At fix, his tuſhes are up, and appear white, ſmall, and 
ſharp, near about which, is obſervable a ſmall circle of 
young growing fleſh ; the horſe's mouth is now com- 
plete, and the black mark has arrived at, or very near 
the upper extremity of the corner teeth. At ſeven, the 
two middle teeth fill up. Between the ſeventh and 
eighth year, all the teeth are filled up, the black mark 
hath vaniſhed, and the horſe is then ſaid to be aged, 
and his mouth full. 

From that time forward, the of the horſe can 
only be gueſſed at from certain indications; but theſe 
gueſles are uſually made with conſiderable accuracy by 
experienced —_ If his teeth ſhut cloſe, and meet 
even, are tolcrably white, not over long, and his gums 
appear plump, you may conclude he is not yet vine 


— old. At that age, and as he advances, his teeth 
ecome yellow and foul, and pon to lengthen, from 
the ſhrinking and receding of the gums. The tuſhes 


the coronary rings not are blunt at nine; but at ten years old, the cavity or 


In 
thick, or ſwelled, but clean, dry, and hairy; the feet channel in the upper tuſhes, until that period to be felt 
neither too high, nor too flat, and of ſize apparently a by the finger, are intirely filled up. At eleven, the 
ſufficient baſe for the weight they have to ſuſtain; teeth will be very long. black, and toul: but will gene. 


hoofs of colour dark and ihining , without ſeams or 
wrinkles, tough and ſtrong, not hard like oak, foot 
internally concave, foal hard, but not ſhrunk, heels 


wide, and of middling wi. frog not too large or and foul, like thoſe of an old boar. 


flecuy, but tough and ſound; the teet of equal fize, 
hould ſtand exactly parallel, ſo that the front or toe 
incline neither inward nor outward ; the fore-teet 


ſhould ſtand perpendicular to the cheſt, not too much 


rally meet even; at twelye his upper- jaw teeth will 
_ overhang the nether; at thirteen and upwards, his 
tuſhes will be either worn to the fumps, or long, black, 
efides thoſe exhi- 
bued by the mouth, nature ever furniſhes a variety of 
. bgnals, denoting the approsch of old age and decay, 
thruughout the bodies of all animals. After a horſe 
| has paſt his prize, a kolownels of his temples will be 


I i 2 perceived. 
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perceived, his muſcles will be continually loſing ſome- | 


thing of their plumpneſls, and his hair that gloſs and bur- 
niſh, which is the characteriſtick of youth and prime; it 
will look dead, faded, or entirely loſe its colour, in va- 
rious parts, In proportion to the exceſs of, theſe ap- 
pearances, will be the horſe's age. For his quality, 
fee Vicous. For the different parts of a horſe, jee the 
article PAkTs OF A Hogxse, 

There are many things relating to a horſe, and very 
neceſfary to be known, which will be found under their 
proper articles; only there arc a few which are not fo 

conveniently reducible under ſuch heads, witch mult 
have room bore. | 

To begin with turning a horſe to graſs : you onght, 
eight or nine days before you do it, to take blood from 

bim; next day after, give him the drink called dia— 

nte; and in a day or two after his drink, abate of 
is cloaths by degrees, before you turn him out, leſt by 
taking them off on a ſudden he ſhould take cold ; and 
curry him not at all after his cloaths are taken off, but 
let him ſtand in his duſt, for that will keep him warm; 
neither is it proper to put him ont till the middle of 
May at ſooneſt ; E. till that time graſs will not have bite 
enough; and let the day be warm, ſun-ſhine, and about 
ten o'clock, for horſes pampered in ſtables, and kept 
cloſe, will be very ſubjett to take cold. 

To take him up from graſs, he muſt be very dry, 
elſe he will be ſubjeck to be ſeabby; and that not later 
than Bartholomew-tide, when the ſeaſon begins to let 
cold dews fall, that cauſe much harm to your horſe ; 
and then alſo the heart of the graſs begins to fail, inſo- 
much, that the graſs which he then feeds upon, breeds 
no good nouriſhment, but groſs, phlegmatic, and cold 
humours, which putriſy and corrupt the blood; alſo 
take him up very gently, for fear of melting his greaſe, 
his fat gotten at graſs being very tender: and a day or 
two after he is in the ſtable, let him be ſhod, let blood, 
and drenched, which will prevent the ſtaggers, yellows, 
and the like diſtempers, occaſioned by the gall and 
ipleen, which the — and ſtrength of the graſs, 
rough the raukneſs of the blood, engender in the 
ody, 

But the curious, after they have taken the horſe into 
the ſtable, before they either bleed vr drench him, in a 
hot, ſun-ſhining day, take him out into a convenient 
place, and there trun him; where taking ordinary 
waſhing ſoap, anvint his head and every part of him 
with it all over, taking care that none gets into his eyes 
and cars ; then they waſh him very well all over with 
warm water, wiping him with a warm linen cloth, and 
afterwards rubbing him dry with woolten cloths ; then 
{oap him all over again, eſpecially his mane and tail, 
and waſh him very clean with black lye, with a wilp or 
woollen cloth, and when they have ſulficiently cleanſed 
him, dry him as betore, n+ leading him into the ſta- 
ble, let him be cleanſed with a clean, thin, ſolt cloth. 

So much for turning in and out of graſs. There 
are two or three things more to be added, that are of 
ſome importance in reference to this noble creature , 
and the firſt is, to make a horſe follow his maſter, and 

to find him out and challenge him amongſt ever fo 
many people. | 


k 
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Take a pound of oatmeal, to which put a quarter of 
a pound of honey, and half a pound of liquorice, make 
a [op cake thereof, and put into your boſom next to 
your naked ſkin, then run and labour yourfelt till you 
[weat, when ſo, rub all your ſweat upon your cake; 
then keep the horſe faſtuig a day aud a night, and give 
it him to cat, which done, turn him loofe, and he {hall 
not only follow you, but alſo hunt and ſeek you out 
when he has loſt you; and when he comes to you, ſpit 
in his mouth, anoint his 2%, with your ſpittle, and 
thus doing, he will never forſake you. 

Another thing is, to ſhew how to make a horſe look 
voung: take a crooked iron, no bigger than a wheat 
corn, and having made it red hot, burn a little black 
hole in the tops of the two outermoſt teeth of each fide 
the nether chap before, next to the tuſhes when the 
mark is worn out, then pick it with an au! blade, 
making the ſhell fine and thin: then with a ſharp 
icraping iron, make ail his teeth White and clean; 
this donc, take a fine lancer, ard about the hollows of 
the horſe's eves which ate inrunk down, make a little 
hole only through the fin, and put in the quill of a 
raven or crow, and blow the ſkin full of wind ; thea 
take the quill out, lay your finger on the hole a little 
while, and the wind will lay in, and he will look as 
youthful as if he were but fix years old. 

This way of making a horſe look young, is by horſe. 
courſers called biſhoping, and is neceffary to be known 
by countrymen and others, not to cheat others with, 
but to prevent their being cheated themſelves; and 
therefore they ſhould have great regard to the Rures 
FoaTwv ing Hogses, which is an article by itſelf, and 
to which all perſons are referred. 

HORSE, that is really Old, to make him ſeem Young, 
ractiſed by jockeys, | 
Rub his teeth with pumice-ſtone, and the powder of 
burnt alum ; this will render them white; take a ſmall 
iron, with which, being crooked for that purpoſe, burn 
in the tops of the two foremoſt teeth ſmall holes, fo big 
that a wheat corn may enter on each fide of the nether 
jaw; and on the tufhes do the like, fiuing them with a 
bodkin till the black ſcale come off, and the teeth in 
that place lock brighter than in another; when done, rf 
the pits above the eyes be hollow, with a ſharp pen- 
knife or lancet fin the hin, being before raiſed, and 
hollowing it as much as you can by working of your fin- 
geis, put into the flit a duck or crow quill, and blow 
them up one after another, that the hollowneſs may fill 
with wind; which, entering into the cavities of the tkin, 
will, after having been ſtopped up for a time with a 
plaſter of diaculum or bees wax, fix there, till by ſweat 
or extraordinary labour it works out; if the temples are 
crooked with a fign of age, lay to either of them a pout- 
tice of hemlock and chamomile fried in linſeed oil; and 
it will ſo far contract the blood to fill them, that for 
many days they will appear ſtraight: and then tor the 


hoot, which in caſe of age will be ſeame? or rugged, 


take a raſpor file, and, having well ſmoothed it, aroint 
it well with or! of turpentine tor a day or two, ar, it 
will look very comely ; but in this caſe the horſe muſt 
be diſpoſed of within a week at the fartheſt, or elſe the 
defects will appear again. 

HORSE 
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HORSE ſubjed to lic down in the water, how to | 


remedy it. 

In this caſe you muſt conſider the horſe to be of a hot 
conſtitution, begotten or produced under the hery ſigns 
of Leo and Scorpio, or elſe much overheated with choler, 
and therefore ever defirous to cool himſelf, and thereby 
rendeted in a manner unſerviceable; which vice to 
remedy, ride him into the water up to the knees, and 
ſulfer him to lie down ; then, having three or four ſtout 
fellows ready with boots on, let them ſeize his head, 
and hold it under water, hilt another beats and b-- 
Libours him; and this do till you find the horſe almoſt 
{iifled ; and, in repeating it three or tour times, the 
terror of it will ſo work, that the horſe will fly from the 
water more than ever he coveted it, and hardly ſuffer 
himlelf to be watered, unleſs in a pail or trough. "This 
likewile may be remedied by bleeding and purging your 
horfe ſpring and fall, whereby the humovurs that occa- 


fron the extraordinary heat and diſorder may want 


whereon to feed or contract, loſing the power and force 
of inflaming his body, &c. 

There may be other lawful occaſions, beſides ſervice 
of war, to prevent a horſe tram neighing ; for whic! 
end, rake a liſt of woollen cloth, tying it faſt in 
many fohls about the midſt of his voice, or windpipe, 
and it will do, for it has been often tried and approved. 
Se MAkts, HorsE-Feepes, | kAVELLING-HorsE, 
DzaucnT-Horss, STtaLltioNns, Hoxst's Aces, Co- 
Lobus OF A Horss, Corr Tauss, STUD, Os. 
You will likewiſe meet with the leveral diſeaſes inci. 
dent to horfes, under their articles, together with the 
ſeveral methods and preſcriptions for the cures, too long 
to be here named. For his vices, and how they may be 
remedied, ſee Vices. 

As for the fize of horſes, perhaps ſixteen hands ought 
to be the extreme, for whatever purpoſe, either of ſad- 
dle or draught, All poſhble A e may be con- 
centered within that compaſs, and numberleſs diſad- 
vantages reſulting from over ſize, avoided. It has 
been laid, that a great, good horſe, will beat a little 
one;” and there is no doubt, but where the goodnels, 
in all points, is equal, the largeſt muſt be the beſt ; bur 
we generally find, in all animals, that as they advance 
beyond the uſual ſtandard, they loſe in ſymmetry, in 
proportion as they gain in bulk. It is rare to fee a 
man, of tix feet fix, well thaped. Among horſes, per- 
aps, the ſmalleſt Gze, or pores, are, upon the average, 
of the trucſt make. 

A hunter, or charger, ſhould be between fifteen 
hands, and filteen three. It is obvious, that in the 
field, low horjes can never clear their leaps fo well, or 
carry a man fo gallantly over the country, as thoſe of a 
commanding ie. The molt advantageous height of a 
hack, is between fourteen and fifteen hands one inch. 
A lady's horſe, either for road, or field, ſhould never 
exceed fificen. The convenience of ponies and gallo- 
ways, for the ſummer ſeaſon, and their inconvenience, 
n deep roads and dirty weather, are in the way of every 
body's oblervation. 

It is a truth, like numberleſs others, much better 
known than pradtifed, that horſes ſhould never be put 


do ſevere labour whilſt young. Our doing ſo much 
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violence to their frength, in this country, whilſt their 
ſinews are yet too flexible and tender, and have not 


acquired due ſubſlance and tenfity, is the occaſion of 


their growing old fo ſoon, and becoming, at ſuch a pre- 
mature period of their lives, totally unfit for any but 
the loweſt drudyery. 

Horſes, for ſlow-draft (the leaſt injurious of all their 
labour) may be put to gentle work, in careful hands, 
even at two years old, without ſuſtaining any injury ; 
and it is the cutom of the country: but great care 
ought to be taken, never to put them upon long and 
heavy jobs, or ſubjet them to heats and colds, and 
piercing winds; and, in | agg not to ſtrain them 
at dead pulls; for amongſt an infinity of accidents, to 
which, in that green age, they are liable, hurts in the 
loins are to be apprehended, from which they never 
after recover. Every body will tell vou, that road- 
horſes and hunters thould not be worked until five 
years old; and it is moſt true: the latter, indeed, 
ought not to endure many ſevete runs, the firit feaſon. 
But it is not enough, that young horfes are not worked 
hard ; that is to ſay, ridden falt, or long journeys ; for 
whatever bone they may have, no high weight ought to 
come upon their backs, until they have attained, at 
leaſt, five years growth. From the improvident cuf- 
tom of over-welghtlig them too carly, even if they are 
ridden flow, ariſe windgals, ſplents, ſpavins, — 
of the joints, and that common tribe of defetts, which 
are the conſequence ot over-{tretched ligaments. See 
Pass OF A HoRsSE. 

HORSE- FEEDER. There are many obſervations 
to be made by one engaged in this office, in order to 
perform it well, eſpecially when he has the care of run- 
ning horſes, but we ſhall only mention a tew. 

i. As to meat or drink, it there be any ſuch, or 
other nouriſhment that he knows good for a horſe, 
which the beaſi refuſes, you mult not thruſt it vio- 
lently upon him, but by gentle enticements win him 
thereto, tempting him when he is moſt hungry or moſt 
dry; it he get but a bit at a time, he will foon increaſe 
to a greater quantity. 

Ever let him have leſs than he defircs ; and that he 
may be brought the ſooner tout, mix the meat he loves 
beſt with that he loves worſt, till both be equally lami- 
liar, lo mall he be a flranger to nothing that is good and 
wholetome, 

2 If he finds a horſe fubjeft to ſtiffneſs and lame- 
nefs, to the forbate, or to tenderneſs of feet, then he 
ſhould give bum his heat upon [mouth, carpet earth, or 
forbear ſtronꝝ grounds, Hard highways, crofſs-ruts and 
furrows, till extremity compel him, 

3. For the condition of a horie's body, he muſt ac- 
count the {trongeſt ſtate which is the higbeſt and fulleſt 
of Aleth, fo it be good, hard, without inward foulnels, 
to be the beit and moſt proper for the 3822 ot 
matches: and herein you muſt confider, firit, the ſhape 
of a horſe's body, there being ſome that are round, 
plump, and cloſe knit together, which will appear fat 
and well ſhaped, when they are lean and in poverty; 
while others that are raw-boned, lender, and looſe knit, 
will appear lean and deformed, when they ate fat, toul, 
and full of groſs humouts. 

So 
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So likewiſe for their inclinations ; for ſome horſes at 
the firſt, feed outwardly, and carry a thick rib, when 
they are inwardly as lean as may be; whereas others 
appear lean to the eye, when they are only greaſe. 

n which caſe the feeder has two helps to improve 
his knowledge, the outward and the inward one. 

4. The firit is, the outward handling and fecling the 
horſe's body all over his ribs, but particularly upon his 
ſhort and hindermoſt ribs, and if his fleſh generally han- 
dle ſoft and looſe, and the fingers fink therein as in 
down, he is foul without all queſhon ; but it it be hard 
and firm, and only ſoft upon the hindermoſt rib, he has 
_ greaſe and foul matter within him, which muſt ve 
- voided, whatever comes of it. And for the in- 
ward help, that is only ſharp exerciſe, and ſtrong 
ſcowering, the firſt to diſſolve, and the latter to bring it 
away. 

5. It is the feeder's buſineſs to obſerve the horle's 
ſtones, for if they hang downwards, or low from his 
body, he is out of luſt and heart, and is either ſick of 
greaſe or other foul humours ; but in caſe they lie cloſe 
truſſed up, and hid in a ſmall room, then he is healthtul, 
and in good plight. 

6. As to a the feeder or groom mult ever be- 
fore he runs any match or heat, bathe his legs, trom the 
knees and gambrels downwards, either with clarified 
dog's-greale, trotter-oil, or the beſt hog's-greale, and 
work it in well with his hands, not with fire, for what 
he gets not in the firſt night, will be got in the next 
morning, and what is not got in then, will be got in 
when he comes to uncloath at the end of the courle ; ſo 
that the ointment need be uſed but once, but the rub- 
bing as often as there is opportunity. 5 

7. The feeder may in any of the latter fortnights of a 
running horſe's feeding, it he finds him clear, and his 
greaſe conſumed, about fix in the evening, give him wa- 
ter in a reaſonable quantity, made luke-warm, keeping 
him faſting an hour after: allo, it through the unſea- 
ken of weather you cannot water him abroad, 
then at your watering hours you are to do it in the 
houſe, with warm water, and a handful of wheat-meal, 
bran, or oatmeal, finely powdered (which laſt is the 
beſt) put into the water, which is very whole- 
ſome. . 

8. He muſt have ſpecial regard to all airing, breath- 
ings, and other exerciſes whatever; to the ſweating of 
the horle, and the occalion, as walking a foot-pace, 
ſtanding fill in the ſtable, and the like; this ſhews that 
the horſe is faint, foul ted, and wants exercile : but if 
upon good occalions, as ſtrong heats, great labour, and 
the like, he ſweat, and it is a white froth like ſoap-ſuds, 
he is inwardly toul, and alſo wants exerciſe: again, if 
the ſweat be black, and as it were only water thrown 
upon him, without any frothineſs, then he is cleanſed, 
and in good luſt, and good cale, and may be rid without 
any danger. 

9. And laſtly, he ſhould obſerve his hair in general, 
but eſpecially on his neck, and thoſe parts that are un- 
covered, for it they lie ſleek, ſmooth, and cloſe, holdin 
the beauty of their natural colour, the horſe is in — 
caſe ; but it rough and ſtaring, or diſeoloured, he muſt be 
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_—_ cold at heart, and wants both cloaths and warm 
ceping. 

RESSING A HORSE, Mr. LawreNCE in his 
excellent treatiſe on horſes, gives the following extract 
from an old and experienced author. Having tied up 
the horſe's head, © take a curry-comb, and curry him 
all over his body, to raiſe the duſt, beginning firſt at his 
neck, holding the left cheek of the Dead. fall in your 
left hand, and curry him from the ſetting on of his 
head, all along his neck, to his ſhoulder, and fo go all 
over his body to the buttocks, down to his cambrell- 
hough ; then change your hands, and curry him before 
on his breaſt, and laying your right arm over his back, 
join your right ſide to 2 left, and curry him all under 
his belly, near his fore bowels, and fo all over very 
well, from the knees and cambrell-houghs upwards : 
after that go to the far ſide, and do in like manner. 
Then take a dead horſe's tail, or a duſting cloth of cot- 
ton, and ſtrike that duſt away which the curry-comb 
hath raiſed. Then take a round bruſh, made of briſtles, 
and dreſs him all over, both head, body, and legs, to 
the very fettocks, always cleanſing the bruſh from 


| that duſt which it gathereth, by rubbing it upon the 


curry comb. 

« After that take a hair-cloth, and rub him again al! 
over very hard, both to take away the looſe hairs, and to 
help to lay his coat ; then waſh your hands in fair water, 
and rub him all over with wet hands, as well head as 
body, for that will cleanſe away all thoſe hairs and duſt 
the hair-cloth lett. Laſtly, take a clean cloth and rub 
him all over till he be very dry, for that will make his 
coat ſmooth and clean, ——T hen take another hair- 
cloth (for you ſhould have two, one for his body and 
another for his legs) and rub all his legs exceeding well 
from the knees and cambrell-houghs downwards, to his 
very hook, picking and dreſſing them very carefully about 
the fettocks, from gravel and duſt, which will lie in the 
bending of his joints,” 

Nothing can be more obvious, than the great benefits 
derived to the animal ſyſtem from the factitious exerciſe 
of this friction, which at once ſcconds the intentions of 
nature, by aiding the general circulatio::, and cleanſes 
the external ſurface from all impurities ; it is ſaid to be 
equally beneficial to the operator, and the labour of 
grooming has been warmly recommended by phyſicians 
to althmatic patients, or thoſe who labour under the de- 
tetts of a confined cheſt and impeded reſpiration. 
Without regular grooming, it is vain to expect a horſe 
will exhibit himſelf in his moſt beautiful colours, or be 
capable of his utmoſt exertions ; in a word, that he will 
be in high condition. 

Care ſhould be taken (by the maſter I mean) that the 
curry-comb be not too ſharp, or at leaſt not uſed in a 
rude and ſevere manner, ſo as to be an object of torture 
and dread, inſtead of delight and * to the 
horſe, It is too often the fate of thin-ſkinned horſes, to 
ſuffer much from the brutality of heavy-handed and ig- 
norant fellows, who pun:{h with hard brows every mo- 


tion the irritated animal 1s neceffitated to make, looking 
upon him as a mere machine, which is deſtined to un- 


dergo all Kinds of inflictions. 


HORSE. 
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HORSE. HAIR NOOSES, are devices to take birds 
by the neck or legs, ſometimes by both ; the moſt pro- 


per places for that purpoſe, being amongſt buſhes and | 


imall 1 1 and the manner thus: 

Make little hedge-rows, about half a foot high, by 
flicking ſmall furze-buſhes, brambles, or thorns, &. 
in dirett or crooked lines, of ſuch a length and number 
as you think fit, according to the game you ſuppole the 

lace may afford; and then at ſeveral diſtances, leave 
little open ſpaces big enough for the birds to paſs 
through, I be letters A, B, C, ſhew the paſſages or 
void ſpaces, in every one of which you muſt fix a ſhort 
thick, ot the bignels of one's finger, and tie thereto a 
nooſe of horſe- hair, finely twiſted, with a flip-knot, 
that the fowl endeavouring to paſs through may 
_ it upon his neck, and fo be ſtrangled, Fe Plate 
VII. 


But for woodcocks, the (prings are to be laid flat on 


the ground, to catch them by the legs ; and good ſtore of 
partridges may allo be taken by theſe devices, ſet acroſs a 
ploughed furrow, in the bottom, in cafe there be any in 
the field. See Plate XVIII, 


HORSES KIDNIES D1s0zpereD. Many are the | 


diſeaſes to which the kidnies are ſubject, ſuch as inflam- 
mation, obſtruction, ulceration, relaxation, &c. whence 
{upprefſion of urine, diabetes, bloody urine, &c. but the 
gravel and the ſtone very rarely, if ever, affe& horſes, 
notwithſtanding ſome direttions are given for theſe 
complaints incale of an inſtance thereof occurring, Theſe 
diſeaſes which do often diſorder the kidnies, if they 
continue long are uſually dangerous, particularly if the 
horſe grows teeble, if blotches which turn into ſcabs ap- 
pear, or if his appetite continue to fail. | 

An uſual weakneſs in the loins ; foul or bloody urine 
diſcharged with difficulty; loſs of appetite ; faintneſs, 
if put to any exerciſe ; when he is put to ſtep backward, 
if it occaſions a conſiderable degree of pain, eaſy to be 
obſerved by a by-ſtander ; any or all theſe indicate ſome 
degree of fault in the kidnies. The laſt ſymptom hap- 
pens when a horſe's back or loins have been ſtrained, 
but it is then unattended. with either the loſs of appe- 
tite or fleſh ; or the diſordered appearances in the urine, 
except now and then, that it is rather more high 
coloured than is natural to a healthy ſtate. 

If the difficulty of ſtaling be attended with much fe- 
ver, an inflammation in the kidneys may be ſuſpected. 
If the urine is not freely diſcharged, but is foul, dark 
coloured, or fœtid, and has a red or purple coloured 
ſediment, on ſtanding a little while, there is an ulcer in 
the kidney, which will gradually deſtroy the horſe; in 
the milder kind of ulcers, the ſediment hath che appear- 
ance of good pus or matter, from the ſurface of a wound, 
only mixed with blood, which diſtinguiſhes it from the 
matter which is diſcharged from an ulcer in the blad- 
der, which is without or with very little blood, and 
that, darker coloured than that which ariſes from the 
kidnies. Ae 

In all diſorders of the kidnies, violent exerciſe and 
heavy burdens ſhould carefully be guarded againſt. 
Young horſes have frequently a weaknels in their kid- 
nies; in which caſe it care is not had to exerciſe nor to 


load them too freely, and to feed them regularly and to- 
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lerably well, until they are fix or ſeven years of age, 
they will outgrow this infirmity ; but negleQ hercof 
will be their deſtruction. 

To relieve theſe complaints, if there is any degree of 
fever, bleed according to the flrength and condition of 
the horſe, and give the cooling medicines directed for 
fevers: the heat being moderated, and his belly tolera- 
bly lax, give the —— lt there is no fever, nor 
tendency to inflammation, the bleeding may be omitted ; 
in its ſtead put a 1owel under the belly, then proceed as 
tollows : 


Diuretic Balls for d ſeaſed Kidnoys. 


Take balſam-capivi, 2 and nitre, of each 
one ounce ; beat them well together, and form them 
into a ball, which repeat every four, fix, or eight hours, 
until the urine is freely diſcharged and recovers a more 
healthy appearance : let his drink be water, in which 
parſley or marſhmallow roots have been boiled, with four 
ounces of nitre in each gallon. 

HORSE-LOCK axp KEY, an inſtrument to open 
a horſe's fetter, or chain- lock. | 

It is a ſquare iron plate, bent at one end, having a 
ſquare hole and nicks in one part of it, to anſwer t 
ſprings and wards within tne bolt ; the other end is bent 
half round, with a ſmall turn at the end to make it look 
handſome. 

HORSE-MEASURE, a rod of box to flide out of a 
cane, with a ſquare at the end, being divided into hands 
and inches, to meaſure the height ot horſes. 

HORSE SHOE ; of thele there are ſeveral forts: 1. 
That called planch-ſhoe or pancelet, which makes a 
good foot, and a bad leg, by reaſon it cauſes the foot to 
grow beyond the meaſure of the leg ; though for a weak 
heel it is exceeding good, and will laſt longer than an 
ſhoe, being borrowed from the moil, that has wea 
heels and fruſhes, to keep the feet from ſtones and gra- 
vel, | 

2. Shoes with calkins, which though they be intend- 
ed to ſecure the horſe from fliding, yet they do him 
more harm than good, ſo that he cannot tread even 
upon the ground, whereby many times he wrenches his 
foot, or {trains ſome ſinews, more eſpecially upon ſtony 
ways, where the ſtones will not ſuffer his calkins to en- 
ter, the foot flips with more violence; though ſome do 
not think a horle well ſhod unleſs all his ſhoes be made 
with calkins, either ſingle or double however, the dou- 
ble ones are leſs hurtful, tor he will tread evener with 
them than with fingle calkins, but they muſt not 


be over long, or ſharp pointed, but rather ſhort and 
flat 


3. There are ſhoes for rings, which were firſt in- 
vented to make a horſe lift his feet up high. I hough 
ſuch hoes are more paintul than helpful, and it is an 
unpleaſing / fight ; this is uſed for horſes that have not 
ſound hoafs, for tender feet fear to touch the ground 
that is hard: but what is intended for a remedy, proves 
a prejudice to the borſe, by adding high calkins, or elſe 
theſe rings to his ſhoes, for by that means he is made to 
have weaker heels than before. 

4. Shoes with [welling welts, or borders round about 

| 3 them, 
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them, are uſed in Germany, Ac. which being higher 
than the head of the nails, ſave them from wearing; 
and theſe are the moſt laſting ſhoes, if made of well 
tempered ſtuff, for they wear equally in all parts, and 
the horle treads equally upon them. ; 

5. Others that uſe to paſs mountains where ſmiths 
are not ſo eaſily to be met with, carry ſhoes about them 


© with vices, whereby they taſten them to the horſe's hoot 


without help of the hammer or nail, notwithſtanding it 
is more for ſhew than any good ſervice: for though this 


ſort of ſhoe may ſave his feet from ſtones, yet it ſo 


pinches his hoot, that he goes with pain, and perhaps 
jujures it more than the ſtones do; therefore upon ſuch 
emergent occaſions, it is better to make uſe ot a joint- 
ſhoe which is made of two pieces, with a flat rivet-nail 
joining them together in the toe, ſo that you may make 
1t both wide and narrow to ſerve any foot. 

6. The paſtern- hoe is neceſſary for a horſe that is 
burnt in the hip, ſtifle, or ſhoulder, which will cauſe 
him to bear upon that leg where the grief is, and con- 
lequently uſe it the better. | 

7. A thoe proper tor flat fect, 

8. The panton or patable- (hve, which opens the heels, 
and helps hoof. bindin 

Theſe are of admirable ule, in regard that thev never 
ſhift upon the feet, and continue firmly in one place. 
2. And laſtly the half panton ſhoe. 
HORSEMANSHIP. Mr. LawxENcs ſays it is ra- 
ther a hatardous taſł for an author to ſay any thing ſerious 
on this ſubjett after Mr. Buxzury's exquiſite Burleſque 


| of Geiß ey Gambado ; which has convulſed all thoſe of 


the preſent time who have any tolerable portion of the 
animal riſibile in their compoſition. One would won- 
der how there could be any unſkilful or barbarous 
horſemen in England, fince ſuch judicious and humane 
rules have been long time attainable for the moderate 
ſum of one ſhilling, in the truly excellent pamphlet of 


Profeſſor CAR Les Hughes. But thus it is; neither 


the light but poignant ſhaſts of ridicule, nor the ſage 
admomtions of ains-taking authors, are able to pre- 
vail upon the bulk of people to become good jockies. 
Hear old BLuxnDE VILLE upon this affair: —* Of which 
knowledge, what lacke we Engliſh haue had, and 5 
ciallie haue at this preſent, is beſt ſeene at a muſter, 
when the Queene's Maieſtie hath need of horſes and 
horſemen, where oftentimes you ſhall ſee ſome that ſit 
on their hotſes like wind- ſhaken reeds, handling their 
hands and legs like weauers: or if the horfeman be 
good, then the horle for his part ſhal be fo broken, as 
wherhe is ſpurred to go forward, he wil go backward: 
and when his rider would haue him to turne on the 
right hand, he will turne cleane contrarie: and when 
he ſhould top he will arme himſelfe, and run aware, or 
elſe {boner than his rider would haue him, or uſe 
ſuch like totes.” Hear farther the warm-headed, but 
well-meaning MicHatL BareT: —** Alfo, hee muſt 
carry his body upright, neither yeelding too fat re backe 
(as if hee were pulling at a great tree, not too forward 


- as if hee were op, for thele two motions ſerve to 
re 


other ends (as hereafter ſhall be {howne) neither to fit 
on one fide, like a crab, or to hang his body ouer as if 
he were diunken, as I have ſecu tome horſemen doe. 
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Neither ought he to carry his legs ſo cloſe to his horſe's 
ſides, that hee cannot give any motion therewith, ex- 
cept hee firſt thruſt them forth. Neither muſt he carry 
his legs (out) ſtaring like ſtilts (without joynts, as Saint 
George painted on horſe-backe) before his horle's fore- 
ſhoulder,” c. 

Some you will ſee, who, under the miſtaken netian, that 
it 1s the go, to lean forward, becauſe they have ſeen 
ſomething like it, at a race; hang quite over their 
horles necks: theſe equeſtrians make a ſmall miſtake, 
by bending at the hip- joint inſtead of the middle of the 
ſpine, which, by protruding their poſtic parts, gives 
them the ſemblance of being juſt in the act of offerin 
an oblation to the neceſſary goddeſs, Others thrut 
cheir legs out from the horſes ſides, in defiance of all 
ordinary gate- ways, 

The modern ſcat on horle-back, and it ſeems to have 
owed its eſtabliſhment to reaſon, confirmed by experi- 
ence, is, to ſet naturally and eafily upright upon your 
ſaddle, as you would in your chair; your knees about 
wk much bent, and wot, inward, your toes ſomewhat 
out, and upward, your leg falling —_— ſtraight, an! 
your foot home in the ſtirrup; your back-bone prepar- 
ed to bend in the middle, upon occaſion, your elbows 
held cloſe to your ſides. your hands rather above the 
horſe's withers, or the pommel of the ſaddle, and your 
view directed between his cars. This is the true turt 
or Newmarket ſeat, 

The decline of Riding-houſe forms in this amr" | 
and the umverſal preference given to expedition, fully 
confirm the ſuperior uſe and propriety of a jockey-ſeat. 
Indeed, our riding-ſchools are now conſiderably re- 
formed from the ſtiffneſs of ancient practice, in all re- 
ſpects. But the reader, on a reference to Hucnes's 
publication, w:ll find we do not entirely agree in all 
points. It was the practice formerly in the ſchools, 
and, indeed, pry generally upon the road, to ride 
with the tip of the toe only in the ſtirrup; as if it were 
of more conſequence to prepare for falling with ſafety, 
than to endeavour to fit ſecurely. Thoſe who preſerve 
a partiality for this venerable cuſtom, we would adviſe 


to ſuſpend a final judgment, until they have made a few 


more eſſays upon a huge, cock tail half-bred; of that 
kind, which cannot go, and yet won't ſtand flill;” 
and will dart from one fide of the road to the other, as 
if they really deſired io get rid of their burden, Nor 
is the ball of the foot a proper reli; chiefly, becauſc 
inconvenient to that ere, or rather almoſt kn eling 
poſture, which is required in ſpeedy riding. The rid- 
ing-houſe ſeat is prelerved, by the balance or equipoiſe 
of the body, ſolely; that recommended here by the 
firm hold of knee, which is obviouſly ſtrengthened by 
the oppoſite direttions of the knee and toe, the one in, 
the other outward, The uſe of a fixed ſeat is to enable 
the rider to give his horſe the proper pulls, without 
which every experienced jockey knows he can neither 
go ſteadily and well, nor laſt. his time. It is not the 
cuſtom of the ſchoo's to ſpur the horſe with a kick; 
but ſpurring is always ſo perlormed, upon the road and 
eld; as the military mode of giving that correction 
would quite derange a jockey-ſeat, aud would be on 
other accounts inconvenient, 


Sr, 


. fuſed admittance. 


. noſe: and according as the fade is made, ſo ſhall you 
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Sr. Bx t, had he lived, intended tohavepreſentedus with | * Likewiſe his legs muſt be pendant of an — diſ- 
1 


an eſſay upon Englith equitation ; a ſubject. wherein he tance from the horſe's ſides, his feete ſo let 


would have failed, from a want of practical experience. 


very julily anxious both for their perſonal ſafety, and 
their appearance; It is for the benefit of theſe we write. 
If they will-immediately adopt over rules, they will 
not only make a reſpettable hor 
but will place themſclves in the line of improvement, 
and in a fituation the beſt calculated to inſure their 
fafety. Inſtead of being unable to keep their fpurs from 
the horſe's ſides, they would, with a proper feat, expe- 
rience conſiderable difficulty in 28 them. It is 
too often neglefted, even by people who are fond of 
horſes, to reach their children a good ſeat, thinking it 
zrobably quite ſuſſicient if they can but ſtick faſt; and 

have ſeen young gentlemen riding with their fathers, | 
in a very vulgar and unbecoming ſtyle. 

We cannot ſpeak to the up we of the Engliſh 
faſhion of riſing in the ſtirrups during a trot, and of 
preſerving time with the motions of the body, in uniſon 
with thoſe of the horle; but the knowledge of it is diſ- 
coverable in BaRrET, and in no author * him. It 
would be ſuperfluous to give directions on this practice, 
which will be inſtantly acquired by obſervation and 
uſe. The fame may be ſaid of the gallop, which is 
performed, on the rider's part, hike certain other pow! 
fant actions, kneeling ; the pulling of the horle helping | 
to keep the rider fleady. In the canter, the rider ſets 
upon his feat, as in an eaſy chair. The method of giv- 
ing the wriggling helps with the bridle, enher in the | 
5 lop, or ſwift trot, to encourage a horſe forward, muſt 

acquired by practice. The firſt-rate Engliſh horſes, 
and the beſt examples of horſemanſhip, are to be ſeen 
in Hyde Park; where for many hap paſt, it has been 
the prevailing cuſtom to take the morning ride, and 
where no caring of decent habit and demeanour is re- 


[ 


The following directions for a juſt ſeat on horſeback, 
are tranſcribed from BLunpeviLLe, “And fee that 
you do not only fit him boldlie, and without feare, but 
alſo conceive with yourſelf, that he and you do make 
as it were but one bodie: and that you both have but 
one ſenſe and one will. And accompanie him with 
pou bodie in any moning that he maketh, alwaies be- 

olding his head right betwixt his cares, fo as your noſe 
maie directlie anſwer his foretop. Whicn ſhall be a 
ſigne unto you to know therebie, whether you fit right in 
y_ ſaddle or not. And let the ridge - bone ot your back 
cuen with his. And let your left hand, holding the 
reanes of the bridle, be euen with his creaſt, and in anie 
wile keep your thighes and knees clole to the ſaddle, 
holding downe your legs (traight, like as you do when you 
are on fc. And let your teete reſt upon the ſtirrups 
in their due places, both heele and toe ſtanding in ſuch 
fort, as when you ſhall turne your head, as farre as you 
can on the one fide, without mouing your body, and 
looking downward to your ſtirrup: you ſhall perceiue 
that your toe doth directlie anſwere the tip of your 


ride long or ſhort. But aiwaies let your right ſtirrup 
be ſhorter than the other by half a hole. 


There are many perſons unaccuſtomed to riding on | 
horſeback, who, when they occaſionally mount, are | 


. . | 
eman-like appearance, 
one ſtirrup to be longer than the other (in my judg- 


in the 
ſtirrups, as they are, when he walketh on the ground, 
neither muſt his flirrup lethers be fo long, that his 
chiefeſt labour ſhall be to keep his feet in them (tor to 
a man ſhall looſe his true feat by ſtretehing his legges, 
as if they were on the tenters) nor ſo ort that he tall 
be ray ſed from his true ſcate (the pitch of hrs knees be- 
ing diſlocated from the points of the fa idle} nor ought 


went) although many worthy men haue let that order 


downe. My rea'on is, in regard the man muſt haue a 
true and upright ſeate, and nature hath made his legges 


(which are the ſupporters thereof) one not longer than 
another, but of an equal length; therefore J cannot fee 
how the body ſhould be kept direkt, the legges one of 
them hanging fidler than another.” 

We hall preſent the reader with a few ufeful hints 
from Mr. Hugues. 

„I you would mount with eaſe and falety, ſtand 
rather before the ſtirrup than behind it; then with lett 
hand, take the bridle ſhort, and the mane together, help 
yourfelf into the ſtirrup with your right, ſo that in 
mounting, your toe do not touch the horſe, Your 


[foot being in the flirrup, raiſe yourſelf till you face the 
fide of the horſe, and look directly acrofs the faddle, 
then with your right hand lay hold of the hinder part ot 


the ſaddle, and wich your left, lift yourſelf into it. 

On getting off the horle's back, hold the bridle and 
mane in the fame manner as when you mounted, hold 
the pommel of the ſaddle with your right hand; to 
raiſe yourſelf, bring your right leg over the horſe's back, 
let your right hand hold the hind part of the ſaddle, and 
ſtand a moment on your flirrup, juſt as when you 
mounted. But beware that in diſmounting; you bend 
not — right knee, leſt the horſe ſhould be touched 
by the ſpur. Craſp the reins with your hand, putting 
your little finger between them, Your hand muſt be 
perpendicular, your thumb uppermoſt upon the bridle. 

Suffer him not to finger the reins (the groom, in 
holding the horle) but only to meddle with that part of 
the headſtall, which come's down the horſe's cheek, to 
hold a horſe ” the curb, when he is to ftand (till, is very 
wrong, becauſe it puts him to needleſs pain. 

„When you are troubled with a horſe that is vici- 
ous, which ſtops ſhort, or by rifing or kicking endea- 
vours to throw you off, you mult nat bend your body 
forward, as is commonly prattifed in ſuch eaſes; be- 
cauſe that motion throws the breeeh backward, and. 
moves you trom your fork or twiſt, and caſts you out 
of your ſeat: but the right way to keep your feat, or to 
recover it when loſt, is, to advance the lower part of 
your body, and to bend back your ſhoulders and upper 
part. In flying or ftinding leaps, a horſeman's belt ſecu- 
rity is, the bending back of the body, 

+ The riſing of the horſe does not affett therider s 
ſeat; he is chiefly to guard againſt the laſh of the animal's 
hind legs; which is beſt done, by inclining the body back - 
ward. Obſerve farther, that your legs and thighs arc 
not to be ſtiffened, and, as it were, braced up, but your 
loins ſhould be lax and pliable, like the coachman's vn 
his 3 By fitting thus loolely, every rough motion 

JU. 
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of the horſe will be eluded; but the uſual method of 
xing the knees, only ſerves, in great ſhocks, to aſſiſt 


the violence of the fall. To ſave yourſelf from being 
hurt, in this caſe, you muſt yield a little to the horle's 
motion; by which means you will recover your ſcat, 
when an untkiltul horſeman would be diſmounted. 

+ Take, likewiſe, particular care not to ſtretch out 
your legs bctore you, becauſe, in fo — you are puſh- 
ed on the back of the ſaddle; nor muſt you gather up 
your knees, as if riding upon a pack, for then your 
thighs are thrown upwards. Let your legs hang perpen- 
dicular, and fit not on the thickeſt part of your thighs, 
but let them bear inward, that your knees and /2es may 
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rs over the mouth, neck, and fore- qua rters of a 
rle, | 

A horſeman, without preſſing too much upo 
the _ of his horſe, is — —.— to aſſiſt him, 
in cale of a blunder, with the united exertions of his 
arm, cheſt, ſhoulders, and loins; and, from the torce 
of conſtant habit, this comes inſtinttively, as it were, 
for the occaſion; even if the accident be unnoticed or 
the mind otherwiſe engaged. Both hands upon the 
brfdle are neceſſaty and becoming, in riding faſt down 
ſteep decents, or ſtoney ways; it 1s extreme tolly 
— — the reins to the neck of the preſumed ſafeſt 


— 


incline inwards lik-wiſe.” We have aſſigned a reaſon for 
the preſent practice of riding with the knee ſomewhat 
bent, and the toe turned in a ſmall degree outward, 
and upward; and this ſmall deviation will, by no means, 
ette&t the general utility of HuGnts's ſyſtem. He 
proceeds ;—** If you find your thighs are thrown up- 
wards, open your knees, whereby your fork will come 
wer on the horſe, Let the hollow, or inner part of 
the thighs, graſp the ſaddle, yet ſo as to keep your body 
in a right poiſe. Let your heels hang flraight down, for 
while your heels are in this poſition, there is no danger 
of falling“ 

The — is an excellent rule: If your horſe 
grows unruly, take the reins ſeparately, one in each 
hand, put your arms forward, and hold him ſhort; but 
pull him not hard with your arms low; for, by lower- 
ing his head, he has the more liberty to throw out his 
heels: but it you raiſe his bead as high as you can, this 
will prevent him from riſing before or behind; nor, 
while his head is in this poſition, can he make either of 
_ theſe motions. 

is it not reaſonable to imagine, that if a horſe is 
forced towards a carriage which he has fiarted at, he 
will think he is obliged to attack or run againſt it ? 
Can it be imzgined that the rider's ſpurring him on, 
with his face direttly to it, he ſhould under ſtand as a 
ſigu to paſs it? — Theſe rational queries, are ſubmitted 
to the ſerious conſideration of ſuch as are fond of always 
obliging their horles to touch thoſe objetts, at which 
they are, or affett to be trightened. 

It may be remarked, that moſt of the riding-ſchool 

entlemen, are very fond of horles carrying their heads 
high; a torm much more ſuitable for Kale and parade, 
than real buſineſs. Almoſt all the Arabians which 
come over hither, and which have been worked in their 
own country, go in that manner. Work indeed will 
bring the head down, but, perhaps, with the nole puſh- 
ed ſtraight out. Horſes, of this form, are ridiculed by 
BakxegT, under the name of Aſtronomers, and Star- 

Ars. 

5 Indifferent horſemen ſhould never venture on horſe- 
back without ſpurs. Let them reflett upon the predi- 
tament, of being placed between a deep ditch, and a 
carriage at which their horſe ſhies. 

There is a citcumſpettion to be adopted advantage- 
ouſly by the unſkilful, which will, at firſt, give them 
the ſemblance, afterwards the reality, of good riding. 
The method of taking a rein in each hand, occafionally 
(much in uſe of late years) gives the rider great com- 


e. 
Some ſpeedy and jadiſh horſes, will, after “they 
have got their gruel,” by being travelled briſkly, thirty 
or forty miles, at the next ſtage, fall into a ow trot, 
bend their necks, foam at the mouth, retule to bear an 
ounce upon the bit, and keep perpetually upon the cur- 
vet, as if they longed to be upon the parade. When. 
ever this happens, the beſt way of concluding the buſi- 
neſs, 1s to walk them the remainder of the journey, and 
then give them a week's reſt: You may choole whether 
you will ride them another. 

Previous to mounting, every gentleman will find his 
account in examining the ſtate of both horſe and turni- 
ture, with his own eyes and hands ; for however good 
and careful his groom may generally be, it is a maxim, 
that too much ought not to be expected from the head 
of him who labours with his hands. Beſides, all ſuch 
ſedulouſly avoid trouble, particularly in nice matters, 
For example, ſee that your curb is right, that your reins 
are not twiſted, that your girths, one over the other, ſtil} 
bear exactly alike ; that the pad be not rucked up; but 
above all, that your ſaddle ſtands exactly level upon 
the horſe's back. I have known capital grooms, in the 
ſervice of ſporting gentlemen, ſo careleſs in placing a 
ſaddle, that it has abſolutely worn awry, and would never 
ſtand even afterwards. 

In journey-riding, every perſon 
no great performances are to be expected from a hack, 
which is not in thorough condition, If he has been 
lately from graſs, or ſtraw-yard, or has been kept with- 
in, upon the ſaving plan of abridging his food in pro- 
portion to his work (a favourite meaſure with ſome peo- 
ple) he will receive damage from a long journey, how- 


2 to know, that 


ever — he may be in nature: in ſuch caſe, 
from thirty, to five-and-forty miles, is a ſufficient day's 
work, 


On the ſubject of Female Equitation, or Ladies Rid- 
ing on Horſeback, a quotation from Mr. HucHts, whole 
authority will be acknowledged unqueſtionable, can- 
not but be acceptable. | 

« Method of Mounting. —A perſon ſhould ſtand before 
the head of the horſe, holding with each hand the up,,cr 

t of the cheek of the bridle. Then the lady muſt 

ay her right hand on the near fide of the pommel, and 
her left hand on the left ſhoulder of a gentleman (or a 
ſervant) who will place both his hands together, the fin- 
rs and thumbs being interwoven with each other, 
I'his being done, let the lady put her left foot firm in 
the gentleman's hands; and giving a little ſpring, ſhe 
will be vaulted into the ſaddle in a moment. When ſhe 
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is thus ſemed, let her reſt the ball of her left foot firm in | 


the itirrup; and to prevent accidents, ſhe ſhould wear 
ltalian ſhoes, with very long quarters, and the heel of 
the ſhoe coming forward to the middle of the foot. La- 
dies ſhoes, made in the common faſhion, are dangerous, 
becauſe the foot reits in the hollow between the toes and 
the heel. Remember that the pommel of the ſaddle 
ſhould be made very low, that the ladies knee may not 
be thrown too high; and the ftirrup ſhould hang low; 
both which circumſtances will help to give her a grace- 
ful igure, and add greatly to thole charms which nature 
has beſtowed on her. When ſhe is thus placed, let her 
take her whip in her right hand, near the head, with her 
thumb upon it, and the tour angers under it, holding it 
obliquely, ſo that the {mall end oi it may be ſome inches 
above the middle of the horſe's hind jeg. The arm that 
ſupports the whip is always to hang ſtraight ; but with a 
kind of negligent eaſe ; nothing looks more awkward 
than a lady's holding the whip with her arm crooked at 
the elbow. A lady ſhould hold her bridle moderately 
Mack, with her little finger under the rein, and the other 
three fingers paſſing between the rein, on the top of 
which her thumb mult be placed, Being thus ſeated, 
the will pleaſe to walk her horſe off gently, and put 
him into 2 other paces at her pleaſure. 

The pommel of a ladies Eddie ſhould be always 
made with a turn-again ſcrew, to take off in caſe the 
rain, wind, or ſun is troubleſome—when a lady may 
ride on the contrary fide of the horſe.” 

Queen ELIZABETH, it ſeems, firſt of all introduced 
the prattice of ladies riding ſide ways on horſeback, in 
England, Much has been Pad againſt it, as inconveni- 
ent and dangerous; but on conſulting an experienced 


lady on the ſubjett. ſhe remarked that ſcarce any acci- | feet 


dents ever occurred from the practice, even in hunting; 
that it was not only more decorous, but much more 
convenient for women, in ſeveral reſpects, which ſhe 
was ingenuous enough particularly to ſtate. 

HORSE-RACING ; a diverſion more uſed in Eng- 
land, than in all the world beſide, ſee ARABIAN, PeDi- 
GREE OF A HORSE. 
 Horſe-racing is of conſiderably antiquity in this 
iſland, and may be traced as far back as the eleventh 
century, but did not begin to put on any regulated form 
until the acceſſion of the houle of STUART, moſt of 
the princes of which entertained great — for the 
port, as has been already remarked. Vewmartet began 
to be frequented previous to the Civil War ; but in the 
reign of CHarLEs II. encouraged by the preſence of 
the monarchand his favourites, it ſhone Lenkin full glory 
every body knows it now, by common fame, as the head: 
quarters of the turf. Frequent meetings, at ſtated peri- 
ods, are there held, and the ſport generally continues 
throughout the week ; there are about fourfcore places 
beſides, in England, where races are annually held; in 
ſome twice in the year. At Newmarket nearly all 
races are determined at one heat, as a meaſure of ne- 
ceſſity, from their uſual number and variety. 

The ſpeed and continuance of the race-horſes muſt 
neceſſarily be affected and governed, in certain degrees, 
by the weight which they have to carry; and reaſonin 
upon that poſition, it will be caſily conceived, that i 
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two horles be equally matched in point of ſpeed and 
{trength, and put to their utmoſt exertion for a conſider- 
able diſtance, the horſe which carries the leaſt weight, 
by even only a ſingle pound, muft infallibly have the 
advantage to a certain degree (however ſin -I) in the 
ability of going more ſcift an; laſting longer, than 
his antagoniftt. The {wifter the pace, and the 
longer it is continued, the more in proportion well 
the horſe be affected by the weight he carrics. It ry 
ſaid, that in running tour miles, feven pounds make 
the difference of a diſtance, or two hundred and forty 
yards, between horſes of equal goodneſs. I nis afttar 
of weight is regulated with ſetentiſie precifiun upon the 
turf, and forms a prime conhderation ja all fporting 
tranſactions. The weights carried by race-horfes vary 
trom the maximum twelve ftone, fourteen pounds to 
the ſtone, to a feather, which means a boy of the light- 
eſt weight to be ound. 

The thorough-bred courſer is, in a general point of 
view, the moit uſctul ſpecies of the horſe, as being 
applicable to every purpole, from innate qualities, 
which can be predicated of no other ſpecies of the 
animal, : 

Horſes ſor this ſhould be as light as poſſible, large, 
long, but well ſhaped; with a ſhort back, long ſides, 
and a lutle long-legged, and narrow breaſted, for ſuch 
will gallop the lighter and nimbler, and run the faſter. 
SOLLEYSEL ſays, he ſhould be ſomewhat long-bodied, 
nervous, of great mettle, good wind, good appetite, 
very ſwift, and ſenſible of the ſpurs ; that he ought to 
be of an Engliſb breed, or barb, of a little e, with 
— ſmall legs, but the back ſinews a good diſtance 
rom the bone, ſhort jointed, and have neat well ſhaped 


The excellent breed we have of horſes for racing in 
our country, though through ſeveral abuſcs they have 
been unfortunately injurious to a great many perſons, 
yet if rightly regulated and made uſe of, might be very 
advantageous, as well as pleaſant and diverting to men 
of quality; and that is by having plates run tor at ſeve- 
ral times, and in feveral countries, by which we may 
come exattly to know the ipeei, wind, force, and 
heart of every horſe that runs, which diretts us intalli- 
bly in our choice, when we would furniſh ourſelves 
for hunting, breeding, road. and the like; whereas 
without ſuch trials, we muſt ſtand to the hazard, and 
not be at any certainty to meet with good ones. A 
horſe may travel well, hunt well, and the like, and 
yet when he comes to be pretſed hard, and forced to the 


: | extremity of what he can do, may not prove good at 


heart; and more particularly, ſome racers have been 
beaten only by their heart ſinking in them (that have 
wanted neither wind nor ſpeed) when they came to be 
hard prefled. 

It were indeed to be wiſhed, that our nobility and 
gentry would not make ſo much a trade of racing; and 
when they run only tor plates or matches, that they 
would do it for no more than may be loſt without 
damaging their eſtates; but to run for ſo great a ſum, 
that the loſs cannot be well borne, and conſequently 
endeavouring to win the ſame, it not more back again, 
it * them into vall expence by way of preparation 

k 2 tor 


then mount and come to 
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for revenze, the conſequences of which need not to he 
mentioned. On the other hand, it a perſon proves 


ſucceſsful, he is but apt to fancy he ſhall prove fo 
again, and fets up for a brother of the ſpur, but runs 
{o faſt, that ſometimes neither eftate nor friends can 
keep along with him, and fo turns his diverſion into 
m1- fortunes. | 

As to the method of ordering running-horſes, or 
what is called keeping, ſince noblemen and gentlemen 
will do lo, they will tind what is proper to be done in 
that reſpett under the article RuxningG Hoss, and 
therefore we will only here ſuppoſe a horſe ſet to run 
fora plate, and that the hour of ſtarting is at hand, the 
drum beats, or the trumpet ſounds, according io the 
cuſtom of the place where you run, to give notice for 
{l:ripping and weighing ; be lure in the firſt place, to 
have your ſtomach empty, only take {omething to keep 
ont the wind, and to ſtrengthen you: 1f you are light, 
that you muſt carry woaighe, let it be equally quilt. 
ed in your waiſtcoat ; but it is better if you are 
juſt weight, for then you have no more to do than to 
dreſs you, according to your own fancy ; your cloaths 
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| jobbing your horſe's mouth 2 any oecaſion; you 
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muſt take your right rein in the ſame hand, holding 
up the horſe, Cc. as you find it neceſſary, and ever 
now and then remove the bridle in his mouth : but theſe 
things are beſt learned by experience and practice. 

A plate being to be run for by heats, every man that 
rides mult be jult weight at {larting, in great ſcales for 
the purpole, and at the end of the fame heat; for it 
you want of your weight at coming in, you ſhall loſe 
your heat, though you are the firit horſe ; you have 
half an hour between the firſt and ſecond, to rub your 


| horſes; at the warning ol the drum and trumpet again, 
| you mount, &c. as before. and ſo till all is done, which 
is three, and ſometimes three heats and a courſe. 

| Nothing need be ſaid of the ceremonies relating to 
'the judges, and the articles by which plate-races and 
matches are regulated, ſince they are ſettled according 
to the different cuſtoms of the places where you run. 

If you do not breed racers yourſelf, be ſure you buy 
no horle that has not extraordinary good blood in his 
veins, for the charge of keeping is great, and a good 
one eats no more than a bad, and requires no more at- 


ſhould be of coloured ſilk, or of white holland, as being 
very advantageons to the ſpectators; your wailtcoat 
and drawers muſt be made cloſe to your body, and on 
your head a little cap tied on; let your boots be gar- 
teren up laſt, and your 2 muſt be of good metal; 

the ſtarting place, where go- 
ing off briſkly or gently, as occaftion requires, make 
your horle pertorm the courſe or heat, according to 
your imended delign, particularly, if you would win 
the fame, and that your horle excels in goodneſs more 
than ſpeed, ſtart him off roundly, and run him to the 
very top of what he can do, during the whole courle or 
heat; and by that means, if the horſe you run againſt 
be not fo good at the bottom, though he has more 
{peed, you thall beat him, becaule he will be run off 
ka great way before he comes to the end. But on the 
conrary, it your horſe's talent be {peed, all that you 
can do is to wait upon the other horfe, and keep behind 
til. you come almoſt to the ſtand, and then endeavour 
to give a looſe by him: ſometimes when you are to run 
more heats than one, 1t will be your policy to lole a 
nent; and in that cale you mult, for the ealing and 
lateguard of your. horſe, lie behind all the way as 


. much as you cen, provided you bring him in within 


diſtanee. 

he poſture to be obſerved is, that you place your. 
felt upon your twiſt, with your knees firm, and your 
itirrups juſt at ſuch a length, that your leet, when they 
are thruſt home in them, von can raife yourlelt a little 
in the t-ddle, for your legs, without that allowance, 
will not be firm when you come to run; the counter- 
poile of your boy mutt be forward, to tacihtate your 
horle's running, and your eibows muſt be cloſe to your 
body; but be ſure above all things, that you do not in- 
commode your horſe by fwagging this or that way, as 
ſome dv, tor hiuce weigat is a great matter in running, 
and that a troubletome rider is as bad as ſo much more 
weight, there is no need to ſay how neceſſary it is to 
take great care of your ſcat . hand; you muſt there. 
lote . of holding yourtclt by the bridle, or of 


tendance ; ſome to ſave twenty or thirty guineas in the 
price of a young horſe, have loſt hundreds by him 
alterwards, | 

A horſe that you have tried once or twice at a 
twelve-ſtone plate, you may be ſure will make an extra- 
ordinary good hunter, and you are to obſerve, that the 
poſture, manner of riding, Sc. is the fame in a match, 
as in plate-race, only that there being but a fingle courſe 
to be run, you muſt puſh for all at that one time; 
whereas when there are ſeveral heats, there is more 
laving, and variety of play. 

HOTTS, ox HUT IS, are the pounces and round 
ball of leather ſtuffed and tied to the ſpurs of fighting- 
cocks, to keep them from hurting one another in ſpar- 
ring. 

„ HOVER, to flutter or fly over, with wings 
ſtretched out; ta hang over. 

HOUGH oz Ham or a Hos, is the joint of the 
hinder quarter, which joins the thigh to the leg. 

HOUGH BONY ; a ſwelling on the tip or elbow 
of the hough in a horle's hinder-quarters, aboat as big 
as half a tennis-ball. 

To HOUND a STas, [among Hunters] to caſt the 
dogs at him, 

HOUND, a hunting dog. See the different kinds under 
the Ariiddes Gxev-HounpD, BLoop-HounD, &c. alſo a 
kind of fiſh. For Terms concerning Hounds, &c. fee the Ar- 
tele VExkMS. For their methods of entering for a Hare ſee 
Hare-HuxTiING, | 

All dogs whatſoever, even from the terrible Boar-dog 
to the little Flora, are all one in the firſt creation; that 
every virtue and faculty, fize or ſhape, which we find 
or improve in every cog upon earth, were originally 
comprehended in the firſt parents of the ſpecies; and 


that all this variety we behold in them, is either the na- 
tural product ot the climate, or the accidental effect of 
ſoil, food or fituation, or very frequently the iſſue ot 
human care, e rioſity or caprice, Every huntſman 
knows that a vaſt alteration may be made in his breed, 


as to tongue, heels, or colour, by induſtriouſly improv- 
i ing 
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ing the ſame blood for twenty or thirty years; and what | 


nature can do, (which wiſely tends to render every kind 
of creature fit for the country where it is to inhabit, or 
be employed) is maniteſt by this: That a couple of 
right ſouthern hounds, removed to the north, and {uf 
fered to propagate, without art or mixture in a hilly 
mountainous country, where the air is I ;ght and thin, 
will, by ſenſible degrees, decline and degenerate into 
lighter bodies and ſhriller voi es, if not rcugher coats. 
Notwithſtanding the effects of human induſtry and con- 
trivance are not infinite, there is i a - p/u- to which 
they are ftinted, nor can all our devices add one new 
ſpecies to the works of the creation. Nature 1s till 
uniform as to the main, the Almighty Creator is not to 
be imitated by ſhort hand mortals: In ſpite of art our 
mules will all be barren; nor can the mo't cunniag 
projector produce one amplugeneous animal that wall 
increaſe and multiply. There appears a diſtinct ſpe- 
cific difference in all living creatures: the horſe, the 
dog. the bear, the goat, however diverſified by art, or 
accident in fize or ; corlch will ever diſeover ſomething 
that appropriates to them thoſe names or charatters ; 
and, above all other things. the peculiar appetites and 
powers of generation will prompt them to own and in. 
dicate their relation, I his I conceive, is the moſt un- 
deniable argument that all dogs are of one original ſpe. 
cies, fince — body knows that no deformity, dif- 
proportion, or difhimilnude, can hinder any one of that 
name from courting, following, or accepting the other, 
nor their mongrel offspring trom enjoying the common 
nature and faculties of the ſpecies. 

Admitting the diſtinctions of hounds, beagles, &c. as 
they commonly ſtand, we ſhall conſult what particular 
ſorts ſhould be recommended for each particular game 
in this iſland. For the deer, the fox, the otter, &c. 
every ſportſman knows the breed that is moſt proper; 
but as each of them, with a little application, will joy- 
fully follow the ſweet-ſcented hare, the query is, what 
kind is preferable for that delighttul — . 

The moſt ſatisſactory reply to every hunter is, that 
his own kind is beſt; but ſuch as are ſetting up a new 
cry, it would be adviſable to begin to breed on the mid- 
dle-fize dogs, betwixt the ſouthern hound and the north- 
ern beagle. It is true, the fineſt and moſt curious ſport 
in general with the former. Whether it be the parts. 
cular formation of their long trunks, or the extraor- 
dinary moiſture that always cleaves to the noſes and lips 
of theſe ſort of dogs, it is not requiſite to inveſtigate ; 
but certain it 15, that they are endued with the moſt ac- 
curate ſenſe of ſmelling, and can often take and diitin- 
guiſh the ſcent an hour after the lighter beagles can 
make nothing of it. Their ſlownels alio better diſpoſes 
them to receive the commands and directions of tne 
huntſman, and then much phlegm (tor there ſeems to 
be a difference in the conſtitutions of other animals as 
well as man) gives them patience to proceed with cau- 
tion and regularity, to make ſure ot every ſtep as they 
go, carefully to deſcribe every indenture, to unravel 
e:ich puzzling trick or figure. But theſe grave ſort of 
dogs are however fiuteſt for maſters of tue ſame temper, 
as they are able to hunt in cold ſcent, they are too apt 

make it lo, by their want of ſpeed and vigour to puth 
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forward, and keep it warm; their exactneſs often ren- 
ders them trifling and tedious. By this means; though 
the hunt be finer, yet the prey (which is by ſome thought 
neceſſary to c mpleat the ſport) very often eſcapes, the 
length of the chate tekes up the time, and expoſes them 
to numerous bazards of lofing. 

The north country beagle is nimble and vigorous, 
and does his buſineſs furiouſly. He purlues puſs with 
the moſt impetuous eagernelis, gives her no time to 
breathe or double, and, it the ſcent lies high, will eafily 
demoliſh a leaſh, or two brace belore dinner. Put tlus 
is too much, too ſhore, and violent, nor is ſuch ſucceſs 
viten to be expetied. For though this kind of dogs 
are much in requeſt among our younger gentry, who 
take out running and out riding their neighbours to be 
the beſt part of the ſport ; yet it, would make one lick 
to be out with them in a croſs morning, when the walk 
lies bac kward, or the ſcent low or falling. 

here is yet another ſort in great favour with ſome, 
becaute they eat but little: thele, as their noſes are 
very tender and not far from the ground, | have often 
ſcen to make tolerable fport, but without great care they 
are flirting and maggouy, and very apt to chaunt and 
chatter on any or no occahon : a rabbet, mouſe or wea- 
ſe}, will pleale them inſtead of lawful game; and, 
in truth, it is ſeldom they underſtand their bufi- 
nels, or perform their ofhec with judgment or dil- 
cretion. 

The mixture of all, or any of theſe, I ſhould judge to 
be better, eſpecially if a diſtinguiſhable portion of 
ſouthern blood be remaining in their veins. The ma- 
naging the litters mult be leh to the diſcretion of the 
'{quire and his man, But by experience a race may be 
produced, that, by running with lels ſpeed, will ſurer 
and ſooncr arrive at the end; a race that carry with 
them a good ſhare of the noſe and ſteadineſs of the dee 
curtails, the vigour and attivity of the chackling bea- 
gle, the itrengih and toughnels of the right buck- 

— and the tuneful voices that are a compound of 
all. 
HOUZING, is either boot-houzing or ſhoe-houz- 
ing; the former is a piece of {tuff made faſt to the hin- 
der part of the ſaddle, which covers the croupe of the 
horſe either fer ornament, or to cover the horie's lean- 
nels, or to preſerve the rider's cloaths, and keep them 
from being daubed with the {weat of the horle, 

The houzing, for ſuch as ride with thoes, is commonly 
a piece of ſcarlet goth embroidered with gold fringe, and 

ut round the ſaddle ſo as to cover the croupe, and de- 
cend to the lower part of the belly to fave the itockings, 
when you mount in ſhoes. 

HUMOUKS, When a iwelling happens on any 
part, the common phraſe is, the humours are fallen 
there, hence endeavours are made to draw them away, 
or to repel them,; thus by a jargon of words, the mind 
is led off trom attending eher to the proper means, or 


from the method of applying them to the greateſt ad- 


vantage; for a relaxativn of the loinds may be the cauſe 
of the complaint, by conſequence, reliet will be only had 
trom reſtoring their former ſtrength, And according 
to other different cauſes, different remedies will be re- 


quired. 
The 
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The word humours hath ſo inleterminate a uſe 
amongſt many, as hardly to have any meaning in it; 
but in general, it contains this ſuppoſition, viz. that 
there is a faulty quality in that to which this name is 
ae) Humour is only another word for fluid, The 
blood is the general humour or fluid, from whence all 
the other humours or fluids in the body except the chyle, 
is ſeparated ; naturally theſe humours or fluids neither 


err in 22 or quality, though they may accident- | 


ally become faulty either way, or in both at the fame 
time. 

Again, to ſay the humovrs or fluids without ſpecify- 
ing what particular ones are intended, is uſing a word 
without ſignification or advantage; for without a know- 
ledge of the particular humour or fluid that is in fault, 
we muſt be ignorant of the proper method of * 
either the quantity or the quality. The quality of al 
are changed hy alteratives ; but different alteratives are 
ſometimes required, not only for the different humours, 
but alſo for the ditferent flates of the ſame humour; 
and as to the quantity, a redundance of red blood re- 

uires bleeding; an exceſs of ſerum requires purges or 
es and other means are adapted to other hu 
mours ; particular acquaintance with which is ne- 
ceſſary before they can be altered in their qua- 
lity, or either increaſed or diminiſhed in their quan- 
tity. 
HUNGRY EVIL, is an inordinate deſire in horſes 
to eat. 

It proceeds either from great emptineſs or want of 
food, when the beaſt is even at the utmoſt pinch, and 
almoſt chapfallen ; though it ſomet:mes proceeds from 
cold outwardly taken; ſometimes by travelling long in 
froſt and ſnow, or through barren places: this outward 
cold affetting the — ſo far, that its action and fa- 
cultics are depraved. | | 

The tokens of this diſtemper are an alteration in the 
horſe's manner of feeding, when he has loſt all manner 
of temperance, and chops at his meat, as if he would even 
devour the manger. 

For the cure : In order to comfort his ſtomach, give 
him great ſlices of bread toaſted and ſteeped in ſack, or 
give him wheat-flour in wine, or wheat-meal in milk, a 
quart at a time, or elſe let him eat bread made of pine- 
nuts. 

But there is nothing better than to feed him mode- 
rately ſeveral times in a day with ou bean-bread well 
baked, or oats well dried and fifted. ; 

_ HUNTING. Above all things the ſcent is worthy 
admiration. The bulk, ſize, figure, and other accidents 
or qualities of theſe parts, or portions ot matter that dil- 
charge themſelves from the bodies of theſe bealts of 

e, are ſubjetts much fitter for the experiments and 
— deſcants of a — than a limple huntſ- 
man. Whether they are to be conſidered as an extra- 
neous ſtock or treaſure of odoriferous particles given 
them by Divine Wiſdom, tor the very purpoſe of hunt- 
ing? Whether they are proper identical parts of the 
animal's body, that continually ferment and perſpire 
from it ? hether theſe exhalations are from the 
breath of her lungs, or through the ſkin of her whole 
body, are queſtions alſo that delerve the ſubtlety of a 


dog, though in the height of his cou 
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virtuoſo, But ſuch obſervations as long experience has 


ſuggeſted, will be expreſſed in the plaineſt manner. 
That theſe particles are inconceivably ſmall, is manifeſt 
from their vaſt numbers, Hundreds of hares, after a 
chaſe of two, three, four, or five hours, have been taken, 
and never ſhewed the leaſt difference, in bulk or weight, 
trom thoſe ſeized 'or ſnapt in their forms : nor could 
we ever learn from gentlemen, who have hunted baſket 
hares, that they could diſcover any viſible watte in their 
bodies, any farther than may be ſuppoſed to be the ef- 
tett of diſcharging their groſſer excrements. But ſup- 
poling an abatement of two or three grains, or drachms, 
after ſo long a fatigue; yet how minute and almoſt infi- 
nite muſt be the diviſion of ſo ſmall a quantity of mat- 
ter, when it affords a ſhare to ſo many couple of dogs, 
for eight, ten, or twenty miles ſucceſſively. Dedutt- 
ing, at the ſame time, the much greater number of theſe 
particles that are loſt in the ground, diſſipated in the air, 
— and obſcured by the fœtid perſpirations oi 
the and other animals, or by the very fumes and 
exhalations of the earth itſelf. That theſe particles arc 
ſubjeft to ſuch diſſipation or corruption, every ſport!- 
man knows ; for as none of them will retain their odour 
alter a certain — * — time, ſo it is daily evident, 
that this time of their duration is very ſubſervient to the 
viciſſitudes of the weather; that the ſcent of the animal 
(as well as her more ſolid fleſh) will loſe its ſweet- 
nels, ſooner or later, according to the diſpoſition of the 
air. 

It has been often perceived that, a ſtorm approaching. 
the ſcent will, in a moment change and vaniſh. Nor 
is the ſuddenneſs of ſuch alteration the leaſt wonderful, 
if we take into conſideration the ſmallneſs ot the parti- 
cles. The ſame efficient cauſe may penetrate and cor- 
rupt theſe minute corpuſcles in the twinkling of an eye, 
which requires an hour or a day to operate on bodies 
of greater bulk and ſubſtance ; as the ſame fire, or aqua- 
fortis, will diffolve the filings of ſteel in an inſtant, 
though a —— lump of that lame metal is ſo long able 
to reaſt their violence. That theſe particles of ſcent 
are of an equal ſpecific gravity with the particles of the 
air, is demonſtrated by the falling and riſing of them in 
juſt proportion to it. 

Haſty huntſmen will. curſe their dogs (that yeſterda 
were the beſt in England) tor galloping and ſtaring, wit 
their noles in the air, as if their game was flown; for 
often does it h that it is in vain for them to ſeek 
after che ſcent in any other place, the increaſing weight 
of the air having wafted it over their heads. Though 
even at ſuch a ſeaſon, after firſt the mettle and fury of 
the cry is ſomewhat abated, the more ſteady beagles may 
make a ſhift to pick it out by the particles left by the 
bruſh of her feet, eſpecially it there be not a ſtrong, dry- 
ing, exhaling wind to hurry theſe away after the reſt. 
1 his often happens in a calm, gentle, ſteady froſt, when 
the purity, coldneſs, or — the nitre of the air, 
ſerves to fix and preſerve the few remaining particles, 
that they do not eafily corrupt. At another ſeaſon, 
when the air is light, or growing lighter, the ſcent muſt 
proportionably be falling or finking, and then every 
he puſhes for- 


wards, yet is forced to come back again and again, and 


cannot 
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cannot make ſure adyances, but with bis noſe in 
the nd When circumſtances are thus (if there be 
not a ſtorm of thunder impending to corrupt the ſcent, 
you may expect the moſt curious and laſting ſport ; puſs 
having then a fair opportunity to ſhew her wiles, and 
every old or flow dog to come in for his ſhare, to diſ- 
play his experience, the ſubtlety of his judgment, and 
the tenderneſs of his noſtrils. The moſt terrible day 
for the hare is, when the air is in its mean gravity, or 
equilibrio, tolerably moiſt, but inclining to grow drier, 
aad fanned with gentle breezes: the moderate gravity 
buoys up the ſcent as high as the dog's breaſt ; the ve- 
licles of moiſture ſerve as ſo many canals, or vehicles, to 
carry the effluvia into their noſes ; and the gentle fan- 
nings help, in ſuch wiſe to ſpread and ditlipate them, 
that every hound, even at eight or ten paces diſ- 
tant, eſpecially on the windy fide, may have his por- 
tion. 

It is neceſſary for all gentlemen who delight in hunt- 
ing, to provide themſelves with a barometer, or weather- 
glaſs, as this ingenious machine is of great uſe to the ob- 
tervant huntſman; for when he riles iu the morning, 
and finds the air moiſt and temperate, the quick-filver 
in his glaſs moderately high, or gently convex, he has a 
fair invitation to prepare tor his exerciſe. It is a cuf- 
tom with our juvenile ſportſmen to fix the time two or 
three days before hand to meet a friend, or to hunt in 
ſuch or ſuch a quarter. But appointed matches ot this 
kind are improvident. He that will enjoy the pleaſures 
of the chaſe muſt aſk leave of the heavens. Hunting is 
a trade that is not to be forced, nor can the beſt cry t 
ever was coupled, make any thing of it, unleſs the air be 
in tune. The earthalſo hath no ſmall influence on this 


delic-ous paſtime; for though it ſometimes happens that | poſi 


the ſcent is floating, ſo that you may run down a hare 
through water and mire, eſpecially 9 keep pretty 
cloſe atter her, without the trouble of ſtooping; yet, 
at ſuch a ſeaſon, the firſt fault is the loſs of your game; 
the per pirations of her body being wafted over head 
by the gravity of the air, and thoſe of her teet being 
lett on elements that abſorb and confound them. This 
laſt caſe very often happens at the going off of a froſt, 
the mercury is then commonly falling, and by cunſe- 
quence the ſcent finking to the ground. The earth is 
naturally on ſuch occaſion nm CO ſtink- 
ing, exhaling, and very porous, ſo that it is impoſſible 
but moſt of the particles muſt then be corrupted, bu- 
ried, or overcome by ſtronger vapours, It is common 
to hear the vulgar ſay, ſhe carries dirt in her heels, but 
that is not all, it being very plain, by what has deen 
obſerved, that it is not only by the ſcent of the foot (he 
is ſo ly purſued, Ihe mention of froſt enforces a 
particular obſervation, that may be uſeful or diverting 
to gentlemen of the chaſe : they all make it a great part 
of their pleaſure to hunt out the walk of a hare to her 
ſcat, and doubtleſs have often been ſurprizingly diſap- 
pointed on ſuch occafions Many times t ave been 
able to hunt the ſame walk in one part of the fields and 
not in another, and have hunted the fame walk at ten 
or eleven, which gave the leaſt ſcent at ſeven in the 
morning; and, which is moſt provoking and perplexing 
of all, have often been able to hunt it only at the wrong 
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end, or backwards; after many hours wonder and ex- 
petlation, cheriſhing their dogs, and curſing their for- 
tune, and, in truth, never fo far from their game as 
when their hunt is warmeſt, All theſe accidents are 
only the effett of the hoar-froſt, or very groſs dew (for 
they never happen otherwiſe) and trom thence muſt the 
miracle be accounted for. Indeed Xegxoraon, in a 
Treatiſe on Hunting, ſays, ** In the winter there is no 
ſcent carly in the morning when there is either an hoar- 
froſt or a hard froſt ; the hoar troſt, by its force, con- 
tracts and contains all the warm particles in itſelſ, and 
the harder troſt congeals them. In theſe caſes the dogs, 
with the moſt tender noles, cannot touch, betore . 
ſun diſpels them, and the day is alvanced, then the 
dogs can ſmell, and the trail yields a ſcent as it evapo- 
rates,” 
| A thaw tends to corrupt the particles, and we have 
reaſon to maintain that the froſt fixes, covers, and pre- 
ſerves them. Whether this is done by intercepting 
their aſcent, and precipitating them to the ground by the 
groſs particles of frozen dew, or whether by ſheatbing 
them and protecting them from the penetrating air, is 
left to the learned, but the fatis are certain, and con- 
| firmed by experience. We have, therefore, only totake 
notice, by the way, that the hoar-froſt is very often of 
| ſhort continuauce, changeable, and uncertain, bath as to 
its time and place of falling, and hence all thele difhcul- 
ties are cafily reſolved. Let the huntſman, as ſoon as he 
is out of bed, examine but the glaſs windows, which 
commonly diſcover whether any hoar-froſt has fallen, 
what time it came, and in what condition of continu- 
| ance, or going off, it is for the preſent. If it appears to 
have fallen at two, three, or four in the morning (ſup- 
e inthe month of Ober, and other times of the year 
muſt be judged of by proportion) to be going off 
break of day, it may then be expetted that there will be 
a great difticulty, or impoſſibility, of trailing to her 
ſeat, becauſe her morning retreat being on the top of the 
frozen dew, the {cent is either diflolved, or corrupted, 
or difſipated, and exhaled, It is true, after ſuch a 
night the dogs will find work in every field, and often 
hunt in tull cry, but it will be generally backward, and 
always in vain; her midnight ramblings, which were 
covered by the trolt, being now open, treſh, and tra- 
grant. It the ſaid froſt begins later in the morning, 
after puſs is ſeated, there is nothing to be done till that 
is gone off, and this is the reaſon that we viten fee the 
whole pack picking out a walk at uine or ten in the 
ſame path where another dog could not touch, at ſeven. 
Again, if the troit began early enough, and continues 
Readily till you are gotten into the fields, you may then 
make it good to her feat, as well as at other times on 
naked ground, though you muſt expett to run à good 
riſque at the ging vit of the froſt, according to the ob- 
ſervations already laid down. 

It is alſo to be remembered, that there is no ſmall 
accidental difference in the very particles of icent; that 
is, that they are itronger, ſweeter, or more diltivguith- 
able at one time than at another, and that this dig er- 
ence is found not only in divers, but often in the ſame 
individual creature, according to e changes of the air, 
oi the oil, as weil as of her own motions or cundutions- 
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"That there is a diT-rent ſcent in other animals of the | the other. However, it is as remarkable, that theſe 


ſame ſpecies, is cvident from the draught-hounds, 
which were formerly made uſe of tor tracing and pur- 
ſuing thieves and deer-ſtealers, or rather from any 
common cur or ſpanicl, which will hunt out their mal. 
ter's horſe diſftinttly from ail others: and that it is the 
lame with the hare is no lefs viſible from the old bea- 
pies, which will not readily change for a freſh one, un- 
eſs ſhe ſtarts in view, or unlels a fault happens, that 
puts them in confuſion, aad inclines them in deſpair to 
take up with the next they can come by. 

hat the fame hare will, at divers times, emit finer 
or groſſer particles, is equally manifeſt to every one 


who ſhall obſerve the frequent changes in one ſingle 


chaſe, the alterations that enſue on any different mo- 
tion, and on her degrees of finking. The courſing of 
a cur-dog, or the fright from an obvious pafſenger, is 
often the occaſion ot an unexpected fault; and, after 
ſuch an accident the dogs muſt be cheriſhed, and be 
put upon it again and again, before they will take it 
and acknowledge it for their game. The reaſon is, as 
coneeive the change of the motion, cauſes a change 
in the perſpiring particles, and as the ſpirits of the dogs 
_ are all engaged and attached to particles of ſuch or 
ſuch a figure, it is with difficulty they come to be ſenſi- 
ble of, or attentive to, thoſe ot a different reliſh. The 
alterations in a yielding hare are leſs frequeutly the 
occation of faults, becauſe they are more gradual, and 
like the fame rope, inſenſibly tapering and 
{mailer. But that alterations there are, every dog-bo 
knows, by the old hounds, which till purſue with 
greater earneſtneſs, as the is nearer her end. 

Motion is faid to be the chief cauſe of ſhedding or 
diſcharging theſe ſcenting particles, becauſe the is very 
ſeldom perceived whilſt quiet in her form, though the 
dogs are never ſo near, though they leap over her, or as 
has been often ſeen, even tread upon her. Indeed it 
ſometimes happens, that ſhe is, as we ſay, winded 
where ſhe ſits. But this may be the effect of that train 
of ſcent the left behind her in going to her chair, or 
more probably the conſequence of her own curiofity, 
in moving, and riſing up, to peep after and watch the 
proceedings ot her adverſaries. However, we muſt 
grant, that theſe particles ot ſcent, though the effect of 
motion, are not more groſs and copious in proportion to 
the increaſing [wittneis of the ammal, any more than 
in a watering-pot, which the ſwiter it paſſes, the leſs 
of the falling water it beſtows upon the {ubjacent plants 

It is very plain, the flower the hare moves, the 
fironger and groſſer, cote/15 paribus, are thele particles 
ſhe leaves behind her, which I take to be one reaſon 
(beſides the cloathing and ſhielding of them from the 
penetrating air by the deicendiny truſt or dew) that the 
morning walk will give ſceat ſo much longer than the 
flight in hunting, wich is another obiervation of 
XExNOPHON, who expretles himlelt in the following 
woras in his Treatſe on Hui. ** The ſcent of the 
trail of the hare, going to her feat, laits longer than 
that of her courſe when purſued: when the goes to her 
ſcat ſhe goes fl wiy, Often flanding flill ; but her 
courſe, when purſued, is performed running; therefore 
the ground 1s ſat rated with one, and not filled with 


ou ing 


through diſcontinuance of exerciſe. 


odorous particles gradually decay and end with her 
life, becauſe it requires the moſt curious noſes to lead 
the cry, when ſhe is near her laſt; becauſe ſhe is en 
tirely loſt at the laſt ſquat, and becauſe if you knock 
her on the head before them, there is hardly one in the 
pack that will ſtop or take any notice of her. 

The greateſt art and curiviity is diſcovered in hunt. 
ing the foil, eſpecially it ſhe immediately ſteal back 
behind the dogs the fame path ſhe came; for it mult 
require the utmoſt (kill to diftinguiſh well the new 
{cent from the old, when both are mixed, obſcared, 
and confounded, with the ſtrong perlpirations of fo 
many dogs and horſes. Yet this is often ſcen per- 
formed by ready and expert hunters. However, it the 
dogs be not maiters of their buſineſs, or it the air be 
not in due balance, the difficulty will be the greater. 

Theſe remarks are generally made on the hare, 
which is of all others moſt worthy ot ſpeculation aud 
_— By analogy the hunting the deer or fox will 
be eaſily underſtood, for though the ſcent of theſe is 
* higher, more obvious to the noſes of the 
dogs, and in greater plenty whilſt the particles laſt, yet 
for that very ter ſon (floating in the air) they are ſoon: r 
diſſipated, and require a more vigorous, though lets 
ſubtle huntſman, as well as {witter beagles. 

With reſpett to the hare, each part and member is 
formed tor celerity. The head is round and ſhort, of 
a convenient length; the ears long and lofty, to hear 
the enemy at a diſtance, and ſave itleit in time; the 
lips continually move, fleeping and waking ; and the 
eye is too big and round for the lid to cover it, even 
when afleep; ſo that the creature fleeps as it were on 
the watch. The breaſt is capacious, and fitted to take 
more breath than that of any other beaſt. T hey feed 
abroad, to conceal their forms; and never drink, but 
content themſelves with the dew. "The hare's cars le: 
the way in her chaſe; for with one of them ſhe heark- 
eneth to the cry of the dogs, the other being ttretclie] 
out like a fail to promote her courſe, "The hares of 
the mountains often exerciſe themſelves in valleys and 
—.— and, through praQice, grow acquainted with 

e neareſt way to their forms: thoſe which frequent 
buſhes and brakes, are not able to endure labour; nor 
are very ſwift, being tender-footed, and growing fat 

When the Se 
has left the dogs far behind, ſhe goes to ſome hill or 
rifing-ground, whete, rearing on her hinder legs, ſhe 
obſerves at what diſtance her purſuers are. Her foot- 
ſteps are more ſeen in winter than ſummer; becauſe, as 
the nights are longer, they travel farther. © Their 
prints are very uncertain at the full moon, at which 
time they leap and play together. I he young, it is to 
be obſerved, rread heavier than the old, becauſe their 
limbs are weaker. A buck, or male hare, is known 
by his beating the hard highways, teeding farther out 
in the plains, and making his doublings of a greater 
compaſs than the female, who keeps cloſe by ſome cc- 
vert lide; turning, winding, and croſſing in the buthes, 


like a rabbit, and rarely running out at an end; where:s 


the buck, having once made a turn or two about hs 
torm, then farewel turns; tor he will frequently lead 
the 
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the hounds five or fix miles without once turning his 
head. Add, that the buck is known, at his riſing 
out of form, by his hinder parts, which are more 
white, and his ſhoulder, which is redder than the 
doe's. 

As, of all chaſes, the hare makes the greateſt pans; 
ſo it grves no {mall pleaſure to ſee the craft of this little 
animal for her (elt-preſervation. The hare is naturally 
timid ; but emanates a very ſtrong ſcent. He fleeps in 
his form or ſeat, durivg the day; and feeds, copu- 
lates, &c. in the night. In a moon-light evening. a 
number of them are ſometimes ſeen {porting together, 
leaping aud purſuing each other; but the leaſt motion, 
the lalling of a leat, alarms them; and then they all 
run off {eparately, each taking a different route. I hey 
are extremely [witt in their motion, which is a kind of 
gallop, or a {uccefſion of quick leaps. When purſued, 
they always take to the lugher grounds : as the fore- 
icet are much ſhorter than the hind ones, they run with 
more eaſe up hill than down hill. The hare is en- 
dowed with all thole inſtincts which are neceſſary for its 
own preſervation. In winter he chuſes a form expoſed 
to the ſouth, and in ſummer to the north ; and conceals 
himlelf among vegetables of the ſame colour with hum- 
{elt, and has a thouſand contrivances to elude the vigi- 
lance of his purſuers, and to cut off his ſcent from the 
hounds. If it be rainy, the hare uſually takes to the 
highways ; and if ſhe come to the (ide of a young grove, 
or ſpring, ſhe ſeldom enters, but ſquats down till the 
hounds have over-ſhot her ; and thenſhe will return the 
very way ſhe came, for fear ot the wet and dew that 
hang on the boughs. In this caſe the huntſman ought 
to ſtay a hundred paces before he comes to the wood- 
fide, by which means he will perceive whether ſhe re- 
turn as aforeſaid ; which if ſhe do, he muſt halloo in 
his hounds, and call them back; and that pre- 
ſently, that the hounds may not think it the counter the 
came fir ſt. 

The next thing chat is to be obſerved, is the place 
where the hare ſits, and upon what wind ſhe makes her 
form, either upon the north or ſouth wind: ſhe will 
not willingly run into the wind, but run upon aſide, or 
down the wind; but it ſhe form in the water, it is a 
ſign ſhe is foul and meafled: if you hunt ſuch a one, 
have a ſpecial regard all the — to the brook ſides; for 
there, and near plaſhes, ſhe will make all her eroſſings, 
doublings, &c. Some hares have been ſo crafty, that 
as ſoon as they have heard the ſound of a horn, they 
would inſtantly ſtart out of their torm, though it was at 
the diſtance of a quarter of a mile, and go and ſwim in 
ſome pool, and rel upon ſome ruſh- bed in the midit of 
it; and would not ſtir from thence till they have heard 
the ſound of the horn again, and then have ſtarted out 
again, ſwimming to land, and have ſtood up before the 
hounds four bours before they could kill them, ſwim- 
ming and uſing all ſubtleties and croſſing in the water. 
Nay, ſuch is the natural craft and ſubtlety of a hare, 
that, ſometimes after ſhe bas been hunted three hours, 
ſhe will drive up a freſh hare, and ſquat in the ſame 
form herſelf. Others, having been hunted for a con- 
fiderable time, will creep under the door of a {heep-cot, 
and hide themſelves among the ſheep ; or, when they 
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| have been hard hunted, will run in among a flock of 


ſheep, and will by no means be gotten out from among 
them till the hounds are coupled up, and the ſheep driven 
into their pens. Some of them will take to the ground 
like a rabbet, and run up a wall, and hide in the graſs 
on the top of it, Some hates will go up one fide of the 
hedge and come down the other, the thickneſs of the 
hedge being the only diſtance between the courſes. A 
hare that has been Grady hunted, has got upon a quick- 
let-hedge, and ran a good way upon the top thereof, and 
then leaped off to the ground.. And they will frequently 
betake themſelves to furze- buſhes, and will leap from one 
to the other, to cut off the ſcent, whereby the hounds are 
3 in default. 

aving found where .a - hare hath rclieved in ſome 
pallure or corn-field, you mu't then conſider the ſeaſon 
ot the year, and what weather it is: for, if it be in 
{pring-time or ſummer, a hare will not fit in buſhes, 
becauſe they are frequently infeſled with piſmires, 
luakes, and adders; but will fit in corn- fields, and open 
places. In the winter time, they fit near towns and 
villages, in tufts of thorns and brambles, efpecially 
when the wind is northerly or ſoutherly, According to 
the ſeaſon and nature of the place where the hare is ac- 
cuſtomed to fit, there beat with your hounds, and flart 
her; which is much better (port than trailing of her 
from her relief to her form. After the hare has been 
ſtarted, and is on foot, then ſtep in where you ſaw her 
pals, and halloo in your hounds, until they — all un- 
dertaken it, and go on with it in full cry : then recheat 
to them with your horn, following fair and ſoftly at firſt, 
making not too much noiſe either with horn or voice; 
tor at the firſt, hounds are apt to over- ſhoot the chaſe 
through too much heat. But when they have run the 
pace of an hour, and you fee the hounds are well in 
with it, and ſtick well upon it, then you may come in 
nearer with the hounds, becauſe by that time their heat 
will be cooled, and they will hunt more ſoberly. But, 
above all things, mark the firſt doubling, which muſt 
be your direQtion for the whole day; for all the doub- 
lings that ſhe ſhall make afterwards will be like the for- 
mer ; and, according to the policies that you ſhall ſee 
her uſe, and the place where you hunt, you muſt make 
your compaſſes great or little, ay or ſhort, to help che 
defaults; always ſceking the moiſſeſt and moſt commo- 
dious places for the hounds to ſcent in. 

It is remarkable that the hare, although ever ſo fre- 
quently purſued by the dogs, ſeldom leaves the place 
where ſhe was brought forth, or even the form in which 
ſhe uſually fits, It is common to find them in the fame 
place next day, after being long and keenly chaſed the 
day before. Ihe females are more groſs than the males, 
and have leſs ſtrength and agility ; they are likewiſe 


more timid, and never allow the dogs to preach lo 
! 


near their form before riſing as the males. ey like - 
wiſe practice more arts, and double more frequently 

than the males, | 
The hare is diffuſed almoſt over every climate ; and, 
notwithſtanding they are every where hunted, their ſpe- 
cies never diminiſh, They are in a condition of pro- 
pagating the fuſt year of their lives; the females go 
with young about thirty days, and produce four or five 
- * 
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at a time; and as ſoon as they have brought forth, they 
again admit the embraces of the — ſo that they 
may be ſaid to be always pregnant. The eyes of the 
young are open at birth; the mother ſuckles them about 
twenty days, after which they ſeparate from her, and 
procure their own food. The young never go far from 
the place where they were brought forth; but ſtill wy 
live ſolitary, and make their forms about thirty paces di 


tant fromeach other : thus, if a young hare be tound any | 


where, you may be almoſt certain ot finding ſeveral others 
within a very {mall diſtance, 


Hunting the Fox. 


Fox-hunting is now conſidered as the only chaſe in 
Eng/and, worthy the taſte or attention of a h 
ſportſman. 
princely diverſion, and by far the beſt exerciſe. 
termed either above, or below ground. | 
1. Above-grou:d. To hunt a fox with hounds, you 
muſt draw about groves, thickets, and buſhes, near vil- 
lages. When you find one, it will be neceffary to (top 
up his earth the night before you defign to hunt, and 
that about midnight ; at which time he 1s =_u out to 
rey: this may be done by laying two white ſticks acroſs 
1n his way, which he imagines to be ſome gin or trap 
laid for him; or elſe they may be ſtopped up with ſome 
black-thorns and earth mixed together. | 
Mr. Beckroxb, in his late ingenious treatiſe, is of 
— that, for fox hunting, the pack ſhould conſiſt 
ot twenty ſive couple. Ihe hour moſt favourable for 
the diverſion is an early one; and he thinks that the 
hounds ſhould be at the cover at ſun- riſing. The huntſ- 
man ſhould then throw in his hounds as quietly as he 
can, and let the two whippers-in keep wide of him on 
either hand; ſo that a ſingle hound may not eſcape them; 
let them be attentive to his halloo, and let the ſportſmen 
be ready to encourage, or rate, as that direcs. The 
fox ought on no ace unt to be halloved too ſoon, as in 
that cale he would moſt certainly turn back again, and 


foil all the ſport —T'wo things our author particularly 


recommends, viz. the making all the hounds ſteady, and 
making them all draw. * Many huntſmen (ſays he) 
are fond of having thei at their horle's heels; but they 
never can get ſo well or ſo ſoon together as when they 
ſpread the cover; beſides, | have olten known, when 
* have been only a few finders, that they have found 
their fox gone down the wind, and been heard of no 
more that day. Much depends upon the firit finding 
of your fox; for I look upon a fox well found to be 
half killed. Ithink people are generaliy in tov great a 
hurry on this occation. There are but few initances 
wheie ſportſmen are not too nuiſy, and too fond of en- 
couraging their hounds, wh:ch ſeldom do their bufinels 
ſo well as u en little is ſaid to them. The huniſman 
ovght _— to begin with his foremoſt hounds ; and 
I thould wiſh him to keep as cloſe to them as he conve- 
niently can; nor can any harm arile from it, unleſs he 
ſhould not have common ſenſe. No hounds can then 
flip down the wind and get out of his heating ; he will 
alfo fee how far they carry the ſcent, a neceſſary requi- 
fite ; for without it he never can make a caſt with any 


igh-bred | 
It certainly is the moſt manly and molt | 
It is 
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certainty.— Lou will find it not leſs neceſſary for your 
huntſman to be active in preſſing his hounds forward 
when the ſcent is good, than to be prudent in not hur- 
rying them beyond it when it is bad. It is his buſineſs 
to be ready at all times to lend them that aſſiſte nce which 
they ſo frequently need, and which when they are firſt 
at a fault is then moſt critical. A fox-hound at that 


- | time will exert himſelf mot; he afterwards cools and 


becomes more indifferent about his game. "Thoſe 
huntimen who do not get forward enough to take ad. 
vantage of this — and impetuoſity, and dirett it 
properly, ſeldom know enough of hunting to be of much 
uſe to themaſterwards, Though a huntiman cannot be 
too fond of hunting, a whipper-in eaſily may. His bu- 
fineſs will ſeldom allow him to be forward enough with 
the hounds to ſee much of the-fport. His only thought 
therefore ſhould be to keep the hounds together, and to 
contribute, as much as he can, to the killing of the fox ; 
keeping the hounds together is the ſureſt means to make 
them ſteady. When left to themſelves they ſeldom re- 
fuſe any blood they can get; they become conceited ; 
learn to tire upon the ſcent ; and, beſides this, they fre- 
quently get a trick of hunting by themſelves, and are fel. 
dom good tor much afterwards. 

* Every country is ſoon known; and nine foxes out 
of ten, with the wind in the ſame quartcr, will follow 
the fame track. It is eaſy, therefore, for the whipper- 
in to cut ſhort, and catch the hounds. With a high 
ſcent you cannor puſh your hounds on too much. 
Screams keep the Go forward, at the ſame time that 
they keep the hounds together, or let in the tail hounds : 
they alſo enliven the ſport ; and, if diſcreetly uſed, are 
always of ſervice ; but in cover they ſhould be given 
with the greateſt caution. Halloos ſeldom do any hurt 
when you are running up the wind, for then none but 
the tail-hounds can hear you: when you are running 
down the wind, you ſhould hallco no more than may be 
necefſary to bring the tail-hounds forward, for a hound 
that knows his buſineſs ſeldom wants encouragement 
when he is upon a {cent. Moſt fox-hunters with to fee 
their hounds run in a good ſtyle. I confeſs I myſelf 
am one of thoſe; I hate to lee a ſtring of them; nor 
can I bear to ſce them creep where they can leap. A_ 
2 of harriers, if they have time, may kill a fox, but 

deſy them to kill him in the ſtyle in which he ought to 
be killed; they muſt hunt him down. If you intend 
to tire him out, you muſt expett allo to be tired your- 
lelf; I never wiſh a chaſe to be leſs than one hour, 
or to exceed two: it is ſufficiently long if properly 
followed: it will ſeldom be longer unleſs there be a 
fault ſomewhere ; either in the day, the huntſman, or the 
hounds. 

Changing from the hunted fox to a freſh one is as 
bad an accident as can happen to a pack of tox-hounds, 
and requires all the ingenuity — oblervation that a 
man is capable of to guard againſt it. Could a fox- 


hound diit:nguiſh a hunted fox as the deer hound does 
the deer that is blown, fox- hunting would then be per- 
tec. A hunt{man ſhould always liſten to his hounds 
while they are running 1n cover ; he ſhould be particu- 
larly attentive to the headmoſt hounds, and he ſhould be 
conſtantly on his guard againſt a tkirter ; for it there be 

two 
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this time coming on with the taikhounds. 


he is then at liberty to tollow his own opinion, and pro- 
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two ſcents, he muſt be wrong. Generally ſpeaking, the 
u 


beſt ſcent is lcaſt likely to be that of the hunted fox: 
and as a fox ſeldom ſuffers hounds to run up to him as 


long as he is able to prevent it; fo, nine times out of 
ten, when foxes are hallooed early in the day, they are 
all freſh foxes. The hounds moſt likely to be right 


are the hard. running line-huntiug ones; or ſuch as the | 


huntſman knows had the lead before there aroſe any 
doubt of changing. With regard to the fox, it he break 
over an open country, it is no ſign that he is hard run; 
ſor they ſeldom, at any time, will do that unleſs they 
are a great way before the hounds. Alſo, if he run up 
the wind ;—they ſeldom or never do that when they 
have. been long hunted and grow weak ; and when 
they run their foil, that alſo may direct him. All 
this requires a good ear and nice obſervation; and 
indeed in that conſiſts the chief excellence of a -huntl- 
man. 

« When the hounds divide and are in two parts, the 
whipper-in, in ſtopping, muſt attend to the huntſman, 
and wait for his halloo, before he attempts to ſtop ei. 
ther: for want of proper management in this reſpeQ I 
have known the hounds ſtopped at both places, and 
both foxes loſt. 1f they have many ſcents, and it is 

uite uncertain which is the hunted fox, let him ſtop 
thoſe that are fartheſt down the wind ; as * can hear 
the others, and will reach them ſooneſt : in ſuch a caſe | 
there will be little uſe in ſtopping thoſe that are up the 
wind. When hounds are at a check, let every one be 
filent and ſtand ſtill. Whippers-in are — at 
hey 


ſhould never halloo to them when the hounds are at 
fault ; the leaſt thing does them harm at ſuch a time, 
but a halloo more than any other. The huntſman, at a 
check, had better let his hounds alone ; or content him- 
ſelf with holding them forward, without taking them off 
their noſes. —Should they be at fault, after having made 
their own caſt (which the huntſman ſhould always firſt 
encourage them to do) it is then his buſineſs to aſſiſt 
them further ; but, except in ſome particular inſtances, 
I never approve of their being caſt as Jong as they are 
inclined to hunt. The firſt caſt 1 bid my huntſman 
make, is generally a regular one, not choofing to rely 
entirely on his judgment: it that ſhould not ſucceed, 


ceed as obſervation or genius may direct. When ſuch 
a caſt is made, I like to ſee ſome mark of good ſenſe 
and meaning in it; whether down the wind, or towards 
ſome likely cover or {lrong earth. However, as it is at 
beſt uncertain, I always wiſh to ſee a regular caft before 
I ſee a knowing one ; which, as a laſt reſource, ſhould 
not be called forth till it be wanted: the letting hounds 
alone is but a negative goodneſs in a hunt[man ; where- 
as it is true this laſt ſhews real genius; and, to be per- 
tet, it muſt be born with him. There is a fault, how- 
ever, which a knowing hunt{man is too apt to commit: 
he will find a frelh fox, and then claim the merit 
of having recovered the hunted one, It is always 
dangerous to throw hounds jnto a cover to retrieve a loſt 
ſcent ; and unlefs they hit him in it, is not to be depended 
on. 


Gentlemen, when hounds are at fault, are too apt 
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themſelves to prolong it. They ſhould always ft 
their horſes Bede — behind the — if 
it be poſlible to remain filent, this is the time to be ſo. 
They ſhould be careful not to ride before the hounds, 
or over the ſcent ; nor ſhould they ever meet a hound 
in the face unleſs with a deſign to op him. Should 
— at any time be before the hounds, turn your horſe's 
ead the way they are going, get out of their track, and 
let them pafs by you. , dry weather, aud particularly 
in heathy countries, foxes will run the toads. It gen- 
tlemen t ſuch times will ride cloſe upon the hounds, 
they may diive them miles without any ſeent. —High- 
mettled fox-hounds are ſeldom inclined to ſtop whil't 
horſes are cloſe at their heels. No ode ſhould 
ever ride in a direttion which if perſiſted in would carry 
him amongſt the hounds, unleſs he be at a great diſlanee 
behind them. | 

++ The firſt moment that hounds are at fault is a cri- 
tical one for the {port people, who ſhould then be 
very attentive, Thoſe who look forward may perhaps 
ſce the fox; or the running of ſheep, or the purſuit of 
crows, may give them ſome tidings of him. Thoſe 
who liſten. may ſometimes take a hint which way he is 
gone, from the chattering of a magpie; or perhaps be 
at a certainty from a diſtant halloo : nothing that can 
pive any intelligence at ſuch a time ought to be neg- 
ected. Gentlemen are too apt to ride all together: 
were they to ſpread more, they might ſometimes be of 
ſervice ; particularly thoſe who, trom a knowledge of 
the ſport, keep down the wind: it would then be dit- 
ficult for either hounds or fox to eſcape their obſerva- 
tion.— Lou ſhould, however, be cautious how you go 
to a halloo. The halloo itſelf muſt in a great meaſure 
direct you; and though it afford no certain rule, 
you may frequently gueſs whether it can be depe 
upon or not. At the ſowing time, when boys are keep- 
ing off the birds, you will ſometimes be deceived 
their halloo ; ſo that it is beſt, when you are in doubt, 
to ſend a whipper-in to know the certainty of the 
matter.” 

Hounds ought not to be caſt as long as they are able 
to hunt. It is a common, though not a very juſt idea, 
that a hunted fox never ſtops ; bo our author informs 
us, that he has known them to ſtop even in wheel-ruts 
in the middle of a down, and get up in the middle of 
the hounds. The greateſt danger of loſing the fox is at 
the firſt finding hun, and when he is ſinking; at both 
which times he frequently runs ſhort, and the eager- 
neſs of the hounds will 4 carry them beyond 
the ſcent, When a fox is firſt found, every one ought 
to keep behind the hounds till they are well ſettled to 
the ſcent ; and, when the hounds are catching hum, 
our author wiſhes them to be as ſilent as poſhble ; and 
likewiſe to cat him eagerly alter he is caught. In ſome 
places they have a method of !rceing him; that is, 
throwing him acroſs the branch of a tree, and ſuffering 
the hounds to bay at him for ſome minutes before he 1s 
thrown among them; the intention of wh'ch is to make 
them more eager, and to let in the tail-hounds; during 
this interval alſo they recover their wind, and ate apt 
to eat him more readily, Our author, however, ad- 
viles not to keep him too long, as he ſuppoſes that the 

das hounds 
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hounds have not any appetite to eat him, longer than 
while they are angry with him. 7 

2. Lader ground. In caſe a fox does fo far eſcape as 
to earth, countrymen muſt be got together with ſho- 
vels, ſpades, mattocks, pickaxes, &c. to dig him out, 
it they think the earth not too great. They make their 
earths as near as they can in ground that is hard to dig, 
as in clay, ſtony ground, or among the roots of trees; 
and their earths have commonly but one hole, and that 
is ſtraight a long way in before you come at their 

couch. Sometimes craſtily they take poiſeſhon of a 
' badger's old burrow, which hath a variety of chambers, 
holes, and angles. 

Now to facilitate this way of hunting the fox, the 
huntſman muſt be provided with one or two terriers to 
put into the earth cher him, that is, to fix him into an 
angle; for the earth often conſiſts of many angles; 
the ule of the terrier is to know where he lies; tor as 
ſoon as he finds him, he continues baying or barking, 
ſo that which way the noiſe is heard, that way dig to 
him, Your terriers muſt be garniſhed with bells hung 
in collars, to make the fox bolt the ſooner ; beſides, 
the collars will be ſome ſmall defence to the terriers, 

The inflrumen's uſed to dig with are theſe : a ſharp- 
pointed ſi ade, wiich ſerves to begin the trench where 
the ground is hardeſt, and where broader tools will not 
fo well enter; the round hollowed ſpade, which is 
uſeful to dig among roots, having very ſharp edges ; 
the broad flat ſpade to dig with, when the trench has 
been pretty well opened, and the ground ſofter ; mat- 
tocks and pickaxes to dig in hard ground, where a 
ſpade will do but little ſervice; the coal-rake to cleanſe 

e hole, and to keep it from ſtopping up; clamps, 
 wherewith you may take either fox or badger out alive, 
to make ſport with afterwards. And it would be very 
convenient to have a pail of water to refreſh your ter- 
 Fiers with, after they are come out of the earth to take 
breath. 

For hunting the Buck, or Deer, ſe STaG-nunT- 
ING; and for hunting the Boar, Badger, Otter, &c. 
fee under their rſpectiue heads. | 


On the Chaice of a Hunter. 


A true high-bred horſe, of the racing kind, when 
very ſtrong, and full ot bone, is by far the beſt calcu- 
lated for making a capital hunter. Next to theſe, 
what are called half bred horſes are 12 to be 
preferred, as they unite fleetneſs and ſtrength, are 
moſtly ſtaunch, and of good bottom. The ſhape of 
the horſe deſtgned for this ſervice, ſhould be ſtrong 
and well knit together. Irregular or unequal ſhapes in 
theſe horſes are always a — of weakneſs. The 
Inequalities in ſhape which ſhew a horſe improper for 
the chaſe, are the having a large head and a ſmall 
neck, a large leg and a ſmall foot, and the like. 
Ihe true hunter ought to have ſtrength without weight, 
courage without tire, ſpeed without labour, a 5. 
breath, a ſtrong walk, a nimble, light, but a large, 
gallop, and {ſweet trot, to give change and caſe to the 
more ſpeedy muſcles, The marks moſt likely 10 diſ- 
cover a horle of theſe properties are, a vigourous, fan- 


| 
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guine, and healthy colour, a head and neck as liglit 
as poſſible, whether handſome or not, a e 
eye and car, clean wide jaws and noſtrils, large thin 
ſhoulders, and high withers, deep cheſt, and ſhort 
back, large ribs, and wide pin-bones, tail high and 
ſtiff, gaſkins well ſpread, and buttocks lean and hard; 
above all, let his joints be ſtrong and firm, and his 
legs and paſterns ſhort ; for, I believe, there never 
was yet a long limber-legged horſe that was able to 
gallop down. ſteep hills, and take bold leaps with a 
wei # upon his back, without ſinking, toundering, 
or falling. The whole ſhape of a horſe intended for a 
hunter, thould be this: the ears ſhould be ſmall, open, 
and pricked ; or, though they be ſomewhat long, yet 
if they ſtand up erett and bold, like thoſe of a fox, it 
is a ſign of toughneſs or hardineſs. The forehead 
ſhould be long and broad, not flat, or, as it is uſually 
termed, mare-faced, but rifing in the middle like that 
of a hare; the feather ſhould be placed above the eye, 
the contrary being thought by ſome to threaten blind. 
neſs. The eyes ſhould be full, lange, and bright; the 
noſtrils not only large, but looking red and freſh with- 
in; for an open and freſh noſtril is always eſteemed a 
ſign of good wind. The mouth ſhould be large, 

in the wicks, and hairy. 'The wind-pipe ſhould be 
large, and appear ſtraight when he bridles his head; 
for if, on the contrary, it bends like a bow on his 
bridling, it is not formed for a free pallage of the 
breath. This defect in a horſe is expreſſed among the 
dealers by the phraſe cock-threppled. The head ſhould 
be ſo ſet on to the neck, that a ſpace may be felt be- 
tween the neck and the chine; when there is no ſuch 
ſpace, the horſe is ſaid to be bull-necked ; and this is 
not only a blemiſh in the beauty of the horſe, but it 
alſo occafions his wind not to be fo good, The creſt 
ſhould be ſtrong, firm, and well-rifen ;»«the neck ſhould 
be ſtraight and firm, not looſe and pliant ; the breaſt 
ſhould be ſtrong and broad, the ribs ruund like a bar- 
rel, the fillets large, the buttocks rather oval than 
broad, the legs clean, flat, and ſtraight ; and, finally, 
the mane and tail ought to be long and thin, not ſhort 
and buſhy, the laſt being counted a mark of dulneſs. 
When a hunter is thus choſen, and has been taught 
ſuch obedience, that he will readily anſwer to the ri- 
der's fignals both of the bridle and hand, the voice, 
the calt of the leg, and the ſpurs ; that he knows how 
to make his way forward, and has 3 a true temper 
of mouth, and a right placing of his head, and has 
learned to ſtop and to turn readily, if his age be ſuffi- 
ciently advanced, he is ready for the field. It is a 
rule with all ſtaunch ſportſmen, that no horſe ſhould 
be uſed in hunting till. he is full five years old; ſome 
will hunt them at four, but the horſe at this time is not 
come up to his true ſtrength and courage, and will not 
only fail at every tough trial, but will be lubjett to 
ſtrains and accidents of that kind, much more than it 
he were to be kept another year firſt, when his ſtrength 
would be more confirmed, _ | 


Of the Management of a Hunter, 


to 


| When your hunter is five years old, he may be put 
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to graſs from the middle of May to Barthilamew-tide ; 
for the weather between theſe is fo hot, that it will be 
very proper to ſpare him from work. At Bartholonew- 
tide, the ſtrength of the graſs beginning to be nipped 
by frolts and cold dews, 10 that it is apt to engender 
crudities in the horſe, he ſhould be taken up while his 
coat is yet ſmooth and ſleek, and put into the ſtable. 
When he is firſt brought home, he ſhould be put in 
ſome ſecure and ſpacious place, where he may evacu- 


ate his body by degrees, and be brought not all at once | 1 


to the warm keeping; the next night he may be (tabled 
up. It is a general rute with many not to clothe and 
{table up their horſes till two or three days after they 
are taken from graſs, and others who put them in the 
ſtable atter the firſt night, yet will not dreſs and clothe 
them till three or four days afterwards ; but all this, 
except the keeping the horſe one day in a large and 
cool place, is a needleſs caution, 

There is a general prattice among the grooms, in 
many places, of giving their hunters wheat-ſ{traw as 
as ſoon as they take them up trom graſs. They ſay 
they do this to make up their bellies ; but there ſeems 
much reaſon to diſapprove of this. The change is 
very violent, and the nature of the t raw fo heating and 
drying, that there ſeems great reaſon to fear that the 
aſlringent nature of it would be prejudicial, more 
than is at firſt perceived. It is always obſerved that 
the dung is hard after this food, and is voided with 
pain and difficulty, which is in general very wrong for 
this ſort of horſe. It is better, therefore, to avoid this 
firaw feeding, and to depend upon moderate airing, 
warm clothing, and good old hay and ſweet curn, than 
to have recourie to any thing of this kind. 

When the horſe has evacuated all his graſs, and has 
deen properly ſhod, and the ſhoes have had time to ſet- 
tle to his feet, he may be ridden abroad, and treated in 
this manner: the groom ought to viſit him early in the 
morning, at five o'clock in the long days, and at fix in 
the ſhort ones; he muſt then clean out the ſtable, and 
feel the horſe's neck, flank, and belly. to find the ſtate of 
his health. If the flank feels ſoft and flabby, there is a 
neceſlity of good diet to harden it, otherwiſe any great 
exerciſe will occafion ſwellings and goutineſs in the 
heels. Alter this examination, a handtul or two of old 
oats, well ſiſted, ſhould be given him: this will make 
him have more inclination to water, and will alſo make 
the water fit betier on his ſtomach, than if he drank 
faſting. After this he is to be tied up and dreſſed. If 
in the doing of this he opens his mouth, as it he would 
bite, or attempts to kick at the perſon, it is a proof that 
the teeth of the curry-comb are too ſharp, and muſt be 
filed bluuter. It, after this, he com inues the ſame 
tricks, it is through wantonneſs, and he ſhould be cor- 
rected for it with the whip. The intent of currying be. 
ing only to raiſe the duſt, this is to be bruſhed off after- 
warcs with a horle-tail nailed to a handle, or any other 
light bruſh. Then he 1s to be rubbed down with the 
bruſh, and duited a iecond time; he ſhould then be 
rubbed over with a wet hand, and all the loole hairs, 
and whatever toulneſs there is, ſhould be picked off. 


; 


When this is done, and he is wiped dry as at firſt, a 
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plare ; then the ſaddle is to be put on, and a 
a oth 2 over it that he may not ods : then 
rub down his legs, and pick his feet with an iron- picker, 
and let the mane and tail be combed with a wet mane- 
comb. Laſtly, it is a cuſtom to ſpurt ſome beer in his 
mouth juſt . the leading him out of the ſtable. He 
ſhould then be mounted, and walked a mile at leaſt to 
ſome running water, and there watered ; but he muſi 
only be ſuffered to take about half his water at one drink- 


ing. 

Te is the cuſtom of many to gallop the horſe at a vio- 
lent rate as ſoon as he comes out of the water; but this 
is extremely wrong for many reaſons. It endangers 
the breaking a horle's wind more than anv other prac- 
tice, and often has been the occaſion of burſting -_ 
good horſes. It uſes them alſo to the diſagreeable trie 
we find in many horſes, of running away as foon as 
ever they come out of the water: and with ſome 
it makes them averſe to drinking, ſo that they will 
rather endure thirſt, and hurt themſelves by it, than 
bring on the violent exerciſe whieh they rembember 
always follows it. The better way is to walk him a 
little after he is out of the water, then put him to a 
gentle gallop tor a little while, and after this to bring 
him to the wate: again. This ſhould be done three or 
four times, till he will not drink any more. If there 
is a hilly place near the watering-place, it is always 
well to ride up to it; if otherwiſe, any place is to be 
choſen where there is tree air and fun. That the horſe 
may enjoy the benefit of this, he 1s not to be galloped, 
but walked about in this place an hour, and then taken 
home to the ſtable. "The pleaſure the horſe himſelf 
takes in theſe airings, when well managed, is ve 
evident; for he will gape, yawn, and ſhrug up his 
body: and in theſe, whenever he would ſtand fill to 
ſtale, dung, or liſten to any noile, he is nat to be hin- 
—— from it, but encouraged in every thing of this 

ind. 

The advantages of theſe airings are very evident; - 
they = the blood, teach the horſe how to make his 
breathing agree with the reſt of the motions of his 
body, and give him an appetite to his food, which 
hunters and racers that are kept ſtalled up are other- 
wiſe very apt to loſe. On returning trom airing, the 
litter of the ſtable ſhould be freih, and by fiirring this 
and whiſtling he will be brought to ſtale. Thea be is 
to be led to his ſtall, and tied up, and again carefully 
rubbed down; then he ſhould be covered with a linen 
cloth next his body, and a canvas one over that, made 
to fit him, and reaching down to bis legs. This, as 
the duke of Newcaſtle oblerves, is a cuſtom which we 
learned of the Turks, who are, of all people, the moſt 
nice and careful of their horſes. Over this coverin 
there ſhould be put a body-cloth of fix or eight ſtraps; 
this keeps his belly in ſhape, and does not Hurt him. 
This clothing will be ſufficient whale the weather is not 
very ſharp; but in ſevere ſeaſons, when the hatr begins 
to riſe and ſtart in the uncovered parts, a woolen 
cloth is to be added, and this will always prove fully 
ſuthcient. 

Different horſes, and different ſeaſons, make a varie- 
ty in the degree of clothing necetfary ; but there always 
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large ſaddle- cloth is to be put on, reaching down to the 
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is an obvious rule to point out the neceſſary changes, 
the roughneſs of the coat being a mark of the want of 
clotliing, and the ſmoothneſs of it a proof that the 
clothing is ſufficient, Therefore if at any time the hair 
is found to ſlart, it is a notice that ſome further cloth- 
ing is to be added. 

f the horſe ſweat much in the night, it is a ſign that 
he is over-fed and wants exerciſe; this, therefore, is ca- 
fily remedied. An hour or more, after the horſe is 
come in from his airing, the groom ſhould give him a 
wiſp of clean hay, moon him cat it out of his hand; 
after this let the manger be well cleaned out, and a 
- quartern of oats clean fitted be given him. If he eats 
up this with an appetite, he ſhould have more given 


bim; but, if he is flow and indifferent about it, he 


muſt have no more. The buſineſs is to give him 
enough, but not to cloy him with food. 
II the horſe gets fleſh too faſt on this home feeding, 
he is not to be {tinted to prevent it, but only his exer- 
ciſe increaſed; this will take down his fleſh, and at the 
ſame time give him ſtrength and wind. After the feed- 
ing in the morning is over, the ſtable is to be ſhut up, 
— * leaving him a little hay on his litter. He need 
be no more looked at till one o'clock, and then only 
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which is often apt to fail.— The day before the horſe 
is to hunt, he muſt have no beans, becauſe they 
are hard of digeſtion, but only ſome oats with this 
bread; or, if he will be 2 2 to cat the bread 
alone, that will be belt of all. His evening feed 
ſhould on this day be ſomewhat earlier than uſual; 
and he ſhould be viſited the next morning at about four 
o'clock, when put a quarter of a peck of clean dreſſed 
oats into his locker, pouring into it a quart of good 
ſtrong toaſt and ale, — the whole well together. 
When he has done eating, bridle him, and tie him u 

and dreſs him: having dreſſed, ſaddle him, 
throwing his cloth over him, and let him fland till the 
hounds are ready to go out. Take care not to draw 
the ſaddle-girths too tight till you are ready to mount, 
leſt that ſhould cauſe him to grow fick. When the 
hounds are unkennelled, (which ſhould not be before 
ſun-riſing,) go into the field along with them, and ride 
your herſe gently up and down, till a hare is ſtarted, 
when you are to-follow the hounds as the other hunters 
do; but, remembering it to be the firſt time of his 
hunting, he is not ſo well acquainted with different 
ſorts of ounds as to know how to gallop ſmoothly aud 
with eaſe upon them; and for that reaſon you ought 
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rubbed down, and left again to the time of his evening not to put him to above half his ſpeed, that he may 
watering, which is five o'clock in the ſummer, and four | learn to carry a ſteady body, and to manage his legs 


in the winter. When he has been watered, he muſt be 
kept out an hour or two, if neceſſary, and taken home 
rubbed as aſter the morning watering, Then he 
is to have a feed oft corn at fix o'clock, and another at 
nine at night; and being then cleaned, and his litter 

ut in order, and hay enough left for the night, he is to 
be left till morning. This is the direction for one day, 
and in this manner he is to be treated every day for a 
fortnight ;- at the end of which time his fleſh will be fo 
hardened, his wind ſo improved, and his mouth ſo 

uickened, and his gallop brought to ſo good a ſtroke, 
Gat he will be fit to be put to moderate hunting. 
During the time that he is uſed to hunting, he mult be 
ordered on his days of reſt exactly as he is directed for 
the fortnight when he is in preparation; but, as his ex- 
erciſe is now greatly increaſed, he muſt be allowed 
more ſtrengthening food, mixing ſome old ſplit beans 
at every feeding with his oats. 

And, if this 1s not found to be ſufficient, the follow- 
ing bread muſt be given: let two pecks of old beans 
and one peck of wheat be ground together, and made 
into an indifferentiy fine meal; then knead it into 
dough with ſome warin water and a good quantity of 
yealt; let it lie a time that it may riſe and ſwell, which 
will make the bread the lighter; then make it into 
loaves of a peck each, and let it be baked in a flow 
oven, that it may be thoroughly done without being 
burnt; when it is taken out of the oven, it mult be ſet 
bottom upwards to cool; when it is one day old the 
cruſt is to be chipped off, and the crumb given him for 
food. When this is ready, he ſhould bave ſome of it 
at leaſt once a day; bur it is not to be made the only 
food, but ſome feeds are to be of oats alone, ſome of 
oats and this bread, and ſome of oats and beans mixed 

ther. The making a variety in this manner being 
the belt of all methods of keeping up the appetite, 


both upon fallows and green ſwarth. Neither ſhould 
you gallop him often, or any long time together, tor 
tear of diſcouraging him, and caufing a diſlike to this 
exerciſe; and 5, 5 care to croſs fields to the beſt advan- 
tage. You ſhould make up to the hounds at every de- 
fault, and ſtill keep = horſe within the cry of the 
hounds, that he may be uſed to the ſound; and by fo 
doing, in a very ſhort time he will take ſuch delight 
and pleaſure in their muſic, that he will ever after be 
er to follow them. 
hen the chaſe is led over any carpet-ground, or 
ſandy highway, on which your horſe may lay out his 
body ſmoothly, there you may gallop him for half a 
mile, to teach him to lay out his body, to gather up his 
legs, to lengthen and ſhorten his ſtroke, according to 
the different earths he gallops on, ſuch as green ſwarth, 
meadow, moor, heath, Cc. then to ſtoop and run more 
on the ſhoulders; it amongſt mole-hills, or over hi 
ridges and furrows, then to gallop more roundly, or in 
leſs compaſs, that thereby he may ſtrike his furrow 
clear, and avoid ſetting his fore-feet in the bottom of it, 
and by that means fall over; for, though he ſhould 
happen to Tet his feet in a furrow, yet carrying his bo- 
dy ſo round, and reſting on the — in his gallop, 
would prevent his falling ; and to this perfettion, no- 
thing but uſe, aud ſuch moderate exerciſe, can bring 
him. | 
Acocrding to theſe direttions you may hunt till 
about three o'clock in the day, at which time ride him 
home in a foot-pace, as you came out in the morning; 
and. be fure that you let him walk out of the field; and, 
as you are going home, conſider whether he has ſweat 
a little, (for you muſt not let him ſweat much the firſt 
time ;) but, if not, then gallop him gently on ſome 
ſkelping earth, till he ſweats at the roots of his ears, a 


little on his neck, and in his flank; but it muſt be done 
of 
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of his own voluntary motion, without the compulſion 
of whip or ſpur; then have him home and ſtabie him, 
and by to means walk him in hand to cool him, for 
fear of his cooling too faſt; nor walk him, tor fear of 
cauſing en obſtructi n of the na ural courle of the hu- 
mours, and by that means bring an inflammation in his 

s, which is the original — of the ſcratches. 

His ſtall being well li tered againſt he comes home, 
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another tall, (that you may not wet his litter) and. 
bathe his legs all over from the knees, with warm beef. 
broth, or with 2 quart of warm urine, in which four 
ounces of (altpetre has been diflolved ; then rub his 
legs dry, fet him again to bis ſtall, and give him a 
bod home-feeding of oats, or bread, which he likes 
eſt, or both; and, having ſhaken a good quantity of 
litter under him, that he may reit the better, and thrown 


ſet him up, tying his head to tre ring with the bridle, 
and then rub him well with dry traw all over his head, 
neck, fore-bowels, belly, flank, buttocks, and legs, and 
after that rub his body wich a diy cloth, till he has not 
a wet hair left about him; after you have done, take off | 
his ſaddle, and rub the place wheie the faddle was, dry 
in like manner, aud clothe him immediately with his 
ordinary clothes, leſt he take cold; and, if you ſuppole 
him very hot, throw a fpare cloth over him, that he 
may not cool too faſt, which you may abate when you 
leaſe, and fo let him ſtand on his ſnaffle two hours or 
iter, now and then ſtirring him in his itall with your | 
whip, to prevent him from growing ſtiff in the legs and 


joints. 


When that time is expired, and you think him tho- 
roughly cool, draw his bridle, rub his head, pick his 
feet from dirt or gravel, and give him a quart or three 
pints of ſifted oats, mixed with a handful of clean 
dreſſed hemp-ſced ; but give him not more than the 
quantity preſcribed, for tear of taking away his ſto- 
mach, which will be very much weakened through the 
heat of his body, and want of water. Then take off 
the ſpare cloth for fear of keeping him hot too long, 
and, when be has eaten his corn, throw a good quanti- 
ty of hay, clean duſted, on his litter, and let him reſt 
two or three hours, or thereabouts. Having prepared him 


him hay enough in his rack for all night, ſhut the 
{table door clole, and leave him to reſt till the morn- 
ing. 

About fix or ſeven o'clock the next morning go to 
him again, but do not diſturb him, for the morning's 
re is as retreſhing to a horle as to a man; but, when 


he riſes of his own accord, go to him, put back his 


dung ttom his luter, and oblerve what colour it is of, 
whe'ler it be greaſy, and ſhine outwardly, and alſo 
break it with your feet, to lee if it be lo inwardly, tor, 
it i; be grealy and foul, (which you may know by us 
ſhining outwardly, and by the ſpots like ſoap that will 
appear within) or if it appear of a dark brown colour, 
and harder than it was, it is a token that the hun ing of 
the day before has done him good, by diſſolving part of 
the inward glut which was within him; and, theretore, 
the next time you hunt, you ſhould increale his labour 
but a little. But if you. perceive no ſuch ſymjtoms, 
but that his dung appears bright, but rather ſoſt than 
hard, without greaſe, and in a word, that it holds the 
ſame pale yellow colour that it did before he hunted, 
then it is a ſign that a day's hunting made no diſlolu- 
tion, but that his body remains in the ſame ſtate ſtill, 
and, therefore, the next day's hunting, you may almoſt 
double his labour, l 

As to his feeding, you muſt not forget to change his 


a good maſh made of half a peck of malt, well ground, food. by giving him one while bread, another oats, and 


and boiling bot water, ſo much as the malt will {weeten 
and the horſe will drink, ſtir them well together, and 
cover it over with a cloth, till the water has extracted 
the ſtrength of the malt, which will be almoſt as ſweet 
as honey, and feel ropy, like bird lime; being but lit- 
tle more than blood warm give it to the horſe, but not 
before, leſt the ſteam go up his noſtrils and offend 
hin; aid, when he has drank up his water, let him, 
it he pleaſe, eat the malt too ut, if he refuſes to 
drink u, you mult nut give him any other water that 
night, but place this drink in ſome part of his ſtall, 
lo that he my nut throw it down, and let it ſtand 
1 him all night, that he may drink it when he pleales. 
his maſh, or, as it is called, horſe-caudle, will com- 
fort his ſtomach, and keep his body in a due temperate * 
heat atter his day's hunting; it will cleanſe and r 
away all man er of greale and groſs humours whic 
have been dinolved by the day's labour; and the fume 


a third time oats and beans, which you find he likes 
likes beſt; always remembering, that variety will ſharp. 
en his appetite; and bread being his chief food, it be- 
ing more nouriſhing and ſtrong than the others, feed 
him the ottener with it. And obſerve his digeſhon, 
whether it be quick or flow. It you find him quick, 
and that he retains this food but a litile while, then 
only chip his bread lightly ; but it it be flow, and he 
retains it long, thun cut away all the cruſt, and feed 
him only witu the crumb; for that, being light of di- 
eltion, is ſoon converted into chyle and excrements, 
ut the cruſt being not ſo ſoon dige ible, requires, by 
reaſon of its. hardnels, longer time before it is con- 
cotted. 

The next dav, after your horſe has reſtel, you may 
hunt him again as you did the firlt day, vblerving, from 
the remarks you have made, to hunt him, more or lels, 
according as you find his temper and conititution; and 


of the malt-grains, alter be has drank the water, will when you come home, put in practice the rules above 


diſperſe the » atery humovurs, which might otherwile 
annoy his head,, and is al owed, by all ſkilled in torſes, 
to be very advaiitageous on that account. 

After he has caten his math, ſtrip him of his clothes, 


given; under which you may hunt him three times a 
week tor a fortnight together, but do not tail to give 
him his full feeding, and no other ſcourings but mathes 
and hemp-ſeed, which is equal in its vutue with the 


and run him over with a curry-comb and bruſh, hair- | former, and only carries off tuperfluous humours in the 


patch, and woullen-cioth, and clothe him up again, 


dung. 


and cleauſe his legs, as well as his body, of all dirt and Horſes at advanced ſtages are ſubject to diſorders, far 


filth whuch may aunoy them, and then remove him into | which briſk purges are recommended, and require. a 


more. 


—— — Ab 
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more peculiar mode of counteraction; as horſes ſub- 
jett to, or labouring under, inveterate cracks in the 
lei. ; oozing indications of or palpable greaſe ; cuta- 
ncous eruptions, vaſcular knots, or tubercles, the evi- 
dent effects of plenitude ; worms, or fluctuating pains 
in the limbs, occaſioning alternate lameneſs in one 
part or another. Jn all which caſes it is to be ob- 
ſerved, horſes ſhould never have their exerciſe in- 
creaſed to the leaſt degree of violent exertion. If the 
horſes have not fix or eight miles to the hounds on the 
morning of hunting, they ſhould be walked at leaſt an 
hour, or an hour and a half, before they appear at the 
place of meeting: the conſiſtency of their having ſuth- 
cient time to * the frame, by frequency of evacu- 
ation, is extremely evident. he firſt burſt, with 


either deer or fox, is generally ſevere, and not unfte- 


quently of long duration, in which too much tender- 
neſs cannot be Lofiowed upon your horſe: from whoſe 
perfettions and perſeverance only, you can derive the 
enjoyment of the chaſe; and the more moderately a 
horſe is exerted in the early part of the day, the greater 
probability you inſure of ſeeing the end of it. 

On your return from hunting (whether after a long 
or ſhort chale), the mode of management 1s critically 
the ſame; your horſes legs and feet ſhould be immedi. 
ately waſhed with warm water; and, at the ſame time, 


inſpected, whether they have received any . by 


over- reaches, ſtubs, or in lacerations between hair and 
hoof; while this is doing, let a portion of hay be laid 
before him, and timediately alter a pail full of water 
lightly warm, and then let the uſual ceremony of 
drefling, feeding, oiling, ſtopping, and other minutiæ 
of the Table, be gone t Hoes ty 

By this time the horſe will be drawn fo clean, his 
fleſh will be fo enſeamed, and his wind ſo improved, 
that he will be able to bear a chaſe of three or four 
miles without blowing or ſweating ; and you may find 
by his caul and flank, as well as his ribs, that he is in 
an indifferent good ſtate of body, and therefore you 
muſt increaſe his labour, and by that means you can 
judge what he will be able to 4 and whether or no 

e will ever be fit for running for plates, or match. 

When your horſe is ſet over-night, and fed early in 
the morning, as has been directed, then go into the 
field with him, and when he 1s empty, (as he will be 
by the time you have ſtarted your game) follow the 
hounds at a good round rate, as at have ſpeed, and fo 
continue till you have either killed or loſt your firſt 
hare. This will ſo rack your horle, and he will have 
ſo empticd himſelf, that he will be in a fit condition 
to be rid the next chaſe briſkly, which, as ſoon as it 
is begun, you may follow the hounds at three-quarters 
f 1 and as near as is fit for a good horſeman and 

ciltul huntiman; but be luce to take care not to ſtrain 
him. 

During this day's riding, you ought to obſerve nice- 
ly your horſe's {weat under his ſaddle and fore-bowels, 
and if it appears white, like froth or ſoap-ſuds, it is a 


fign of inward glut and foulnels, and that your day's 


exerciſe was enough tor him, therefore ride him home, 


and order him as betore ditetted. But, if it has hap- 


pened that your exerciſe has been lo ealy as not to 
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ſweat horſe thoroughly, then you ought to ride 
him briſkly and — cool im gr field; 
then ride him home, and order him as has been be- 
tore diretted. 

When you take off your horſe's bridle, give him a 
good quantity of rye-bread, ine id of hemp- ſeed and 
oats, and for that purpoſe bake a peck-loat; for, this 
being cold and moiit, will be of 45 to cool his body 
after his labour, and prevent eoſtiveneſs, to which you 
will find him addicted, then give him hay, and after. 
wards a maſh, and order him in all things as betore, 
The next morning, it you perceive by his dung that 
his body is diſtempered, and that he is hard and bound, 
then take ſome crumbs of your rye-bread, and work it 
wich as much ſweet freſh butter as will make it into a 
paſte, and make it up into balls about the bignels of a 
large walnut, of which give him five or fix in a morn- 
ing faſting. Alter this put the ſaddle on, and gallop 
him gently on ſome graſs-plat or cloſe that is near at 
hand, till he begin to ſweat under his ears; and then 
take him into the ſable again, rub him well, aud throw 
a ſpare cloth over him, a good quantity of freſh litter 
under him, and let him ſtand two hours on the bridle; 
give him a quantity of rye-bread, and ſome hay to chew 
upon, and give him a warm math, feed him with 
bread and corn as much as he will cat, and alfo as 
much hay as he will eat. The next day water him 
abroad, and order him as is before directed for days 
of reſt, The next day you may hunt him again, but 
not ſo hard as you did the time before, till the after- 
noon ; but then ride him after the hounds briſkly, 
three-quarter ſpeed, that he may ſweat heartily : then 
cool him a little, and ride him e, and, as ſoon as 
he is come into the ſtable, give him two or three balls, 
as big as walnuts, of the following excellent ſcouring : 
Take of butter, eight ounces ; lenitive electuary, four 
ounces ; gromwel, broom, and parfley-ſeeds, of each 
two ounces; anniſeeds, liquorice, and cream of tartar, 
of each one ounce ; of jalap, two ounces ; reduce the 
ſeeds to a powder, then ſtir them into a paſte with the 
electuary and butter, knead it well together, put it into 
a pot, and keep it cloſe ſtopped for ule. 

As ſoon as the horſe has taken theſe balls, rub him 
dry, dreſs him, clothe him warm, let him ſtand two 
or three hours upon the inaffle ; atterwards give him 
two or three handfuls of rye-bread, and order him as 
you been directed before, as to hay, provender, maſh, 
&e. and ſo leave him till next morning. | 

In the morning take notice of his . al whether rt 
ſtill retain the true colour, or be dark, or black, or 
red and high- coloured : in the next place, whether it 
be loole and thin, or hard and dry. If it be of a pale 
yellow, which is the right colour, it is a ſign of health, 
Urength, and cleanlineſs ; if it be dark or black, then 
it is a ſign there is greaſe and other ill bumours ſtirred 
up, which are not yet evacuated : if it be red and high- 
coloured, then it is a ſign that his blood is teveriſh and 
diſtempered, by means of inward heat : it it be looſe 
and thin, it is a ſign of weakneſs ; but it hard and dry, 
it ſhews the horſe to be hot inwardly, or elſe that he is 
a foul- feeder : but if his dung be in a medium, be- 
tween hard and ſoft, and ſmell ſtrong, it is a . 
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heath and vigour. 


been made, then feed, dreſs, water, &c. as on his 
uſual days of reſt, always letting him have variety, and 
his fill of corn and bread. 

The next day take him abroad into the fields again, 
but do not by any means put him to any labour more 
than riding him gently after the hounds ; for the intent 
of this day's exerciſe is only to keep him in breath, and 
procure him an appetite. When the day is near ſpent, 
ride lim home 5 — the leaſt ſweat, and then order 
lum as at other times, except that you are not to give 
him any ſcourings, or rye-bread. Ihe next day order 
lum in every reſpect as on other days of reſt; and, as 
you have ſpent this week, you muit ſpend the next, 
without any alteration ; and by this time, and this m- 
nagement, you may depend upon it that your horſe has 
been drawn clean enough tor ordinary hunting. So 
that afterwards, only taking care to hunt your horie 
with moderation twice or three times a week, at your 
Pann: and according to the conſtitution of your 

orſe's body; you need not queſtion to have him in as 
good {tate and ſtrength as you can defire, without dan- 
ger of his wind, eye-fight, feet, or body. 

Having thus drawn your horſe clean, jointly by na- 
ture and art, you will perceive thoſe figns before-men- 
tioned very plainly ; for his fleſh on his ſhort ribs and 
buttocks will be as hard as brawn, his flanks will be 
thin, and nothing to be felt but a double ſkin, and 
chaps ſo clean trom fat, glot, or kernels, that you 
may hide your fiſts in them; aud, above all, his exer- 
ciſe will give plain demonſtration, of the efficacy of 
this method of ordering him, for he will run three or 
tour miles, three-quarters ſpeed, without ſweating, or 
ſcarce ſo much as blowing. When the horſe has 1. 
brought to this ſtate, you muſt uſe no more ſcourings 
after hunting, becauſe nature has nothing to work upon 
but rye-bread and maſh, except the horſe be now and 
then troubled with ſome little dulneſs in his head; 
then bruiſe a little muſtard- ſeed in a fine linen rag, 
and ſteep it in a quart of ſtrong ale three or four hours, 
and, untying the rag, mix the multard-ſeed and the 
— with a quarter of a peck of oats, and give it to 

m. 

In general, after your horſe is thus brought into 

rtett hunting order, there is nothing ſo well calcu- 
ated for comtorting and giving him wind and courage, 
as toaſted bread and wine, or toaſted bread and ale, 
Juſt before going out of the ſtable. I his was the prac- 


_ tice of an old huntſman of mine, who, though ſome- 


times obliged to put up with an indifferent horſe, was, 
by this method, always ſure to be in at the death. 

If, aſter hunting or racing, your horſe ſhould take a 
violent cold, which will ſometimes unavoidably hap- 
pen, let the following comfortable drench be given. 
Lake a pint of ale and ſet it over a gentle firc, then 
diſſolve in it one ounce of Spaniſh liquorice, and one 
ounce of ſugar-candy, put in one ounce of true dia- 
pente made with myrrh, one ounce of anniſeed pow- 
der, one ounce of London treacle, two ounces of ſweet- 
oil, and two drachms of balſam ot ſulphur. A famous 
running horſe, belonging to (GigRMANICUS SHEPPARD, 
Eſq. was cured by his receipt ot a moſt violent cold, 
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When theſe obſervations have | and bleeding at the noſe, that had been of near twelve 


* 


months ſtanding. The above gentleman gave it me on 
a promiſe that I ſhould not part with it to — other 
4 during his life, or while he kept running-horſes. 

e had himſelf procured it by art, having offered his 
rum (in whoſe cuſtody it was) ten guincas for it; 
ut, on his refuſing to take the money, he 1 
his under groom to watch an opportunity of taking a 
copy of it, which he did ſhortly afterwards. I have 
lrequently adminiſtered it to my hunters, and it has 
never been known to fail in its ethcacy. 


Of the Management of undi. 


Before we ſpeak of the methods proper to be uſed 
for this pur 2. 1 it will be neceſſary to point out the 
qualities which ſportſmen defire to meet with in thele 
animals. It is generally underſtood, that hounds of 
the middle-fize are the moſt proper, it being remarked, 
that all animals of that deſcription are fironger than ei- 
ther ſuch as are very ſmall or very large. The ſhape 
ot the hound ought to be particularly attended to; for, 
if he be not well proportioned, he can neither run faſt 
nor-do much work. His legs ought to be ſtraight, his 


Meet round, and not very large; his ſhoulders back; 


his breaſt rather wide than narrow; his cheſt deep, his 
back broad, his head ſmall, his neck thin; his tail 
thick and buſhy, and if he carry it well fo much the 
better. None of thoſe young hounds which are out af 
the elbows, or ſuch as are weak from the knee to the 
foot, ſhould ever be taken into the _ That the 

ack may look well, it is proper that the hounds ſhould 
« as much as poſſible of a ſize; and, if the animals be 
handſome at the ſame time, the pack will then be per- 
fect. It muſt not, however, be thought, that this con- 
tributes any thing to the goodneſs of a pack; for very 
unhandſome packs, — 5 ot hounds entirely differ- 
ent in ſize and colour, have Loon known to afford very 
good ſport. It is only nceflary that they ſhould run 
well together; to which indeed an uniformity in fize 
and ſhape would ſeem to contribute in ſome degree. 
The pack that can run ten miles, or any other conſi- 
derable ſpace, in the ſhorteſt time, may be ſaid to £2 
faſteſt, though the hounds, taken ſeparately, might 
confiderably inferior to others in ſwiſtneſs. A pack of 
hounds, conſidered in a collective body, go fall in pro- 
portion to the excellence of their nofes, and the head 
they carry. Packs which are compoſeg of hounds of 
various kinds ſeldom run well. hen the packs are 
very large, the hounds are ſeldom ſufficiently hunted 
to be good ; twenty or thirty couple, therefore, or at 
moſt forty, will be abundantly ſufficient for the keeneſt 
ſportſman in this country, as thus he may be enabled 
to hunt three or even four times a week. e number 
of hounds to be kept muſt, however, in a conſiderable 
degree, depend on the ſtrength of the pack, and the 
country in which you hunt. They ſhould be left at 
home as ſeldom as poſſible ; and too many old hounds 
ſhould not be kept. None ought to be kept above five 
or fix ſeaſons, though this alſo is ſomewhat uncertain, 
as we have no rule for judging how long a hound will 
laſt. 
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In breeding of hounds confiderable attention guys to 
be paid to the dog from whom you breed, All ſuch 
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| I have often heard, as an excuſe for hounds not hu 


| ing a cold ſcent, that they were too high-bred. I con. 
are to be rejected as have a tender noſe, as are babblers | tels 


I know not what that means: but this I know, that 


or ſkjirters. An old dog ſhould never be put to an old | hounds are too frequently ill-bred to be of any ſervice. 
bitch ; nor fhould any attempts be made to croſs the | It is judgment in the breeder, and patience afterwards 
in the huntlman, that makes them hunt. 


breed unleſs in a proper ard judicious manner. Mr. 
BECKFORD informs us, that he has ſcen fox-hounds 


bred out of a Newloundland dog and a fox-hound bitch; 


the whelps were monſtrouſly. ugly, and had other bad 
qualities beſides. The crols molt likely to be of fer- 
vice to a fox-hound is the beagle, The reaſon of crefl- 
ing the breed fometimes is, thar the imperfections of 
one may ſometimes: be remedied by another. The 


„When young bounds are firſt taken in, they ſhould 
be kept ſeparate das the pack; and, as it wil happen 


at a time of the year when there is little or no hunting, 


you may eaſily give them up one of the kennels and 
graſs-court adjoining. Their play frequently ends in 
a battle; it therefore is leſs dangerous where all are 
equally matched. If you find that they take a diſlike to 


months of January, February, and March, are the beft | any particular hound, the fafell way will be to remove 
for breeding; late puppics {cIdom thrive, After the ban, or it is probable they will kill him at laſt. When 
females begin to grow big with young, it will not be | a feeder hears the hounds quarrel in the kennel, he 

roper to let them hunt any more, or indeed to remain | halloos to them to ſtop them; he then goes in among 
for a much longer time in the kennel. Sometimes theſe them, and flogs every hound he comes near. How 


animals wilt have an extraordinary number of whelps. 
Mr. BzcK«FokD informs us, that he has known a bitch 
have fitteen puppies at a litter; and he aſſures us, that 
a friend of his informed him, that a hound in his pack 
brought forth fixtcen, all of them alive. In theſe caſes 


it is proper to put ſome of the puppies to another bitch, 
if you want to keep them all; but, if any are deſtroyed, 


the belt coloured ought to be kept. The bitches ſhould 


1 


1 


much more reaſonable, as well as efficacious, would it 
be, were he to ſee which were the combatants before he 
ſpeaks to them. Puniſhment would then fall, as it 
ought, on the guilty only. In all packs there are ſome 
hounds more quarrelſome than the reſt; and it is to 
them we owe all the miſchief that is done, If you find 
chaſtiſement cannot quiet them, it may be prudent to 
break their holders ; Fe. ſince they are not neceſſary to 


not only have plenty of fleſh, but milk alſo; and the them for the meat they have to eat, they are not like 


puppies ſhould not be taken from them till they are able 
to take care of themſelves: their mothers will be re- 
tieved when they learn to lap milk, which they will do 
in a ſhort time. After the puppies are taken away from 
their mothers, the litter anti have three purging-balls 


given them, one every other morning, and plenty of 
- whey the intermediate day. IH a bitch bring only one 


or two puppies, and you have another that will take 
them, by putting the puppies to her the former will ſoon 
be fit to hunt again, She ſhould, however, be firlt phy- 
licked, and it will alſo be of ſervice to anoint herdugs with 
brandyand water, 

Whelps are very liable to the diſtemper to which 
dogs in general are ſubjett, and which frequently makes 
Treat havock among them at their walks; and is ſup— 
poſed, by Mr, BecKFusD, to be owing to the little care 
that kr. of them, ** It the diſtemper (ſays he) once 
gets among them, they muſt all have it: yet, notwith- 
tanding that, as they will be conſtantly well fed, and 
lie warm (in a kennel built on purpoſe) I am confident 


it would be the ſaving of many lives. It you ſhould | ſhort for want of it. 


adopt this method, you muſt remember to uſe them 
early to go in couples: and, when they become of a 
proper age, they muſt be walked out often ; for, ſhould 


| 


| 


: 


| 


g 


| 
| 


l 
to ſerve them in any good purpole. Youn — 
ſhould be fed twice a day, as they ſeldom take kindly to 
the kennel-meat at firſt, and the diſtemper is moſt apt 
to ſeize them at this time. It is better not to round 


them till they are thoroughly lettled ; nor ſhould it be 


put off till the hot weather, for then they would bleed 
too much, It may be better perhaps to round them at 
their quarters, when about ſix months old; ſhould it be 
done 3 it would make their cars tuck up. The 
tailing of them is uſually done before they are put out; 
it ay be better, perhaps, to leave it till they are taken 
in. Dogs muſt not be rounded at the time they have the 
diſtemper upon them, as the loſs of blood will weaken 
them too much. 41 

If any of the dogs be thin over the back, or any 
more quarrelſome than the reſt, it will be of ule to cut 
them: I allo ſpay ſuch bitches as I thall not want to 


breed from: they are more uſeful, are ſtouter, and are 


always in better order; beſides, it is abſolutely neceſlary 
if you hunt late in the ſpring, or your pack will be very 

The latter operation, however, 
does not always ſucceed; it will be neceſſary therefore 
to employ a ſkilful perſon, and one on whom you can 
depend; for, if it be ill done, though they cannot have 


they remain confined, they would neither have the | puppies, they will go to heat notwithſtanding. They 


health, ſhape, or underſtanding, which they ought to thould be kept low tor ſeveral days before the opt ation 


have. When I kept harriers, I bred up ſome of the | is performed, and muſt be fed on thin meat for ſome time 


puppies at a diſtant kennel ;- but, having no ſervants 
there to excteiſe them properly, 1 found them much in- 
terior to ſuch of their brethren as had the luck to ſur- 
vive the many difficulties and dangers they had under- 
gone at their walks; thele were afterwards equal to 
any thing, and afraid of nothing; whilſt thoſe, that had 
been nurſed with ſo much care, were weakly, timid, 
and had every diladyantage attending private education. 


aſter,” . 


It is impoſſible to determine how many young hounds 


ought to be bred in order to keep up the pack, as this 
depends altogether on contingencies. I he deficiencies 
of one year muſt be ſupplied by the next: but it is pro- 
bable, that from thirty to thirty-five couple of old 
hounds, and from eight to twelve couple of young 
ones, will anſwer the purpoſe where no more than — 

; couple 
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couple are to be kept. A conſiderable number, how- 
ever, ought always to be bred; for it is undoubtedly 
and evidently true, that thoſe who breed the greateſt 
number of hounds muſt expect the beſt pack. 

After the hounds have been rounded, become ac- 

uainted with the huntſman, and anſwer to their names, 
To ought to be coupled together, and walked out 
among theep. Such as are particularly ill-natured 
ought to have their couples looſe about their necks in 
the kennel till they become reconciled to them. The 
moſt ſtubborn ought to be coupled to old hounds, ra- 
ther than to young ones ; and two dogs ſhould not be 
coupled together when you can avoid it. As young 
hounds are awkward at firſt, a few ought only to be ler 
out at a time with people on foot, and they will ſoon at- 
terwards follow a horſe, When they have been walked 


- 


out often in this manner amongſt the ſheep, they ſhould | 


be uncoupled by a few at a time, and thole chaſtiſed who 
offer to run alter the ſheep ; but it will be difficult to 
reclatm them alter they have once been allowed to taſie 
blood. Some are accuſtomed to couple the dogs with a 
ram, in order to break them from ſheep ; but this is 


very dangerous for both parties. Mr. Beckrogb re- 


lates a ſtory. of a nobleman who put a large ram into his 

kennel in order to break his hounds from ſheep : but, 

when he came ſome time after to ſee how nobly the 

ram defended himſelf, he found him entirely eaten 

up, and the hounds gone to ſleep after having filled their 
ellies. 

When hounds are to be aired, it is beſt to take them 
out ſeparately, the old ones one day, and the young an- 
other; though, it they are to have whey from a diſtant 
dairy, both old and young ones may be taken out toge- 
ther, obſerving only to take the young hounds in cou- 
— when the old ones are along with them, Youn 
ounds are always apt to fall into miſchief, and even ol 
ones, hen idle, will be apt to join them. Mr. Bzcx- 
FORD mentions a whole pack running after a flock of 
ſheep through the mere accident of a horſe's falling, and 
then running away. 

With regard to the firſt entering of hounds to a ſcent, 
our author gives ſuch direttions as have ſubjetted him to 
a ſevere charge of inhumanity. We ſhall give them in 
his own words; ** You had better enter them at their 
own game; it will ſave much trouble afterwards. 
Many dogs, I believe, like that ſcent beſt which they 


' were firſt blooded to: but, be this as it may, it is moſt 


certainly reaſonable to uſe them to that which it is in- 
tended they ſhould hunt. It may not be amiſs firſt, 
when they begin to hunt, to put light coilars on them. 
Young hounds may eaſily get out of their knowledge; 
and ſhy ones, after they have been much beaten, may 
not chooſe to return home. Collars, in that caſe, may 
prevent their being loſt. —You ſay, you like to lee your 
young hounds run a trail-{cent.—l have no doubt but 
that you would be glad to fee them run over an open 
down, where you could ſo cafily oblerve their action and 
their ſpeed. cannot think the doing ot it once or 
twice could hurt your hounds; and yet, as a ſportſman, 
I dare not recommend it to you. All that I can ſay is, 
that it would be leſs bad than entering them at a hare, 
A cat is as good a trail as any; but on no account 
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ſhould any trail be uſcd after your hounds are ſlooped to 
a ſcent. I know an old ſporti man who enters his young 
hounds firſt at a cat, which he drags along the ground 
for a mile or two, at the end of which he turns out a 
badger; firit taking care to break his teeth : he takes 
out about a couple of old honnds along with the young 
ones to hold them on. He never enters his young 
hounds but at vermin ; for, he ſays, ** Train up a child 
in the way that he ſhouid go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it! 

Hounds ought to be entered as ſoon as poſſible, 
though the time muſt be uncertain, as it 3 on the 
nature of the country in which they are. In corn coun. 
tries hunting may not be practicable till the corn is cut 
down ; but you may begin ſooner in graſs-countries, and 
at any time in woodlands, ** It (lays Mr. Beckrord) 
you have plenty of foxes, and can afford to make a ſa- 
criace of ſome of them for the fake of making your 
hounds fleady, take them firſt where you have leaſt riot, 
putting ſome of the ſteadie ſt of your old hounds among 
them. If in ſuch a place you are fortunate enough to 
find a litter of toxes, you may affure yourſelf you will 
have but little crouble with your young hounds after- 
wards. It, owing to a ſcarcity ot foxes, you ſhould 
ſtoop your hounds at a hare, let them by no means 
have the blood of her; nor, for the ſake of conſiſtency, 
give them encouragement. Hare- hunting has one ad- 
vantage; —hounds are chiefly in open ground, where 
you can eafily command them; but, notwithſtanding 
that, if foxes be in tolerable plenty, keep them to their 
own game.—Frequent 7 is of uſe with young 
hounds; it keeps them forward, prevents their beiug 
loſt, and hinders them from hunting after the reſt. "The 
oftener, therefore, that a fox is ſeen and hallooed, the 
better. I by no means, however, anprove of much hal- 
looing to old hounds ; though it is true there is a time 
when hallooing is of uſe, a time when it does hurt, 
and a time when it is perfectly indifferent: but long 
practice and great attention to hunting can only teach the 
application. 

+ Hounds at their firſt entrance cannot be encou- 
raged too much. When they are become handy, love 
a ſcent, and begin to know what is right, it will be then 
ſoon enough to chaſtiſe them for what is wrong; in which 
cale one | beating will ſave a great deal of trouble, 
When a hound is ed, the whipper-in ſhould make 
uſe of his voice as well as his whip. If any be very un- 
fleady, it will not be amiſs to {end them out by them- 
ſelves when the men go out to exerciſe their horſes. If 
you have hares in plenty, Jet ſome be found fitting, and 
turned out before them; and you will find that the moſt 
riotous will not run after them. It you intend them to 
be ſteady from deer, they ſhould often ſee deer, and 
then they will not regard them; and if, after a proba- 
tion of this kind, you turn out a cub before then with 
ſome old hounds to lead them on, you may affure your. 
ſelf, they will not be unſteady long. | 

It is proper to put the young hounds into the pack 
when they ſtoop to a ſcent, become handy, know a rate, 
and ſtop caſily. A few only are to be put to the pack at 
a time; and it is not adviſeable ever: to begin this till 
the pack have been out a few times by themſelves, and 
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* are gotten well in blood.“ They ſhould be low in| 
fleſh when you begin to hunt ; the ground being gene- 
rally hard at that time, fo that they are liable to be 
ſhaken, By hounds being handy, our author means their 
being ready to do whatever is required of them ; and, 
rticularly, when caſt, to turn eaſily which way the 

untſman pleales. 

Mr. Beckrorn begins to hunt with his young 
hounds in Augu/t, The huntſman in the preceding 
months keeps his old hounds healthy by giving them 
m_ exerciſe, and gets his young hounds forward ; 
and for this purpole nothing anſwers fo well as taking 
them frequently out. The huntſman ſhould go along 
with them, get frequently off his horſe, and encourage 
them to come to him :—tov much reſtraint will fre. 

ently incline the hounds to be riotous. Our author 
. walks out his hounds among ſheep, hares, 
and deer. Sometimes he turns down a cat betore them, 
which they kill; and, when the time of hunting ap 
proaches, he tuns out young foxes or badgers , taking 
out ſome of the molt ſteady of his old hounds to lead on 
the young ones. Small covers and furze-brakes are 
drawn with them to uſe them to a hallov, and to teach 
them obedience. If they find im * game and 
hunt it, they are ſtopped and brought back ; and, as 
long as they will ſtop at a rate, they are not chaſtiſed. 
At luch times as they are taken out to air, the huntſman 
leads them into the country. in which they are deſigned 
to hunt; by which means they acquire a knowledge — 
the country, and cannot — their oo home at any 
time alterwards. When they begin to hunt, they are 
firſt brought imo a large cover of his own, which has 
many ridings cut in it ; and where young foxes are 
turned out every year on purpoſe for them. After they 
have been hunted for ſome days in this manner, they are 
ſent to more diſtant covers, and more old hounds added! 
to them. There they continue to hunt till they are 
taken into the pack, which is ſeldom later than the be. 
gianing of September; for by that time they will have 
earned what is required of them, and ſeldom give much 
trouble afterwards. In September he begins to hunt in 
earneſt ; and after the old hounds have killed a few 
foxes, the young ones are put into the pack, two or 
three couple at a time, til! all have hunted. They are 
then divided: ande as he ſeldom has occaſion to 
take in more than nine or ten couple, one half are 
taken out one day, and the other the next, till they are 
tteady. | 

To render fox-hunting complete, no young hounds 
ſhould be taken into the pack the firlt ſeaſon ;—a re. 
uiſite too expenſive for moit ſpertſmen. The pack 
ſhould conſiſt of about forty coupte of hounds, that have 
hunted one, two, three, four, or five ſeaſons. The 
young pack ſhould conſiſt of about twenty couple of 
2 hounds, and an equal number of old ones. 
hould bave a lcparate eſtablithment, and the two ken- 
nels thould not lic too near one another, When the 
ſeaſon is over, the belt of the young hounds ſhould be 
taken into the pack, and the draught of old ones ex- 
changed for them. Many muſt be bred to enable a 
ſportiman to take in twenty couple of young hounds 


2 


They 
front and one in the back; the laſt to have a lattice- 


every ſeaſon,” It will always be eaſy to keep up the 
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number of old hounds ; for when your own draſt is not 
ſufficient, drafts from other packs may be obtained, and 
at a ſmall expence. When young hounds are hunted 
together for the firſt ſeaſon, and have not a ſufficient 
number of old ones along with them, it does more harm 
than good, 


Of the Kennel. 
Mr. Beck FORD, in his Eſſay en Hunting, is very par- 


ticular in deſcribing a kennel for ho nds; fince it is 
indiſpenſably neceſſary for keeping thoſe animals in 
proper health and order. Tr is true (ſays he), hounds 
may be kept in barns and ſtables; but thoſe who kee 
them in ſuch places can beſt inform you whether their 
hounds are capable of anſwering the purpoſes for which 
they are deſigned. The ſenſe of ſmelling is lo exqui- 
fite in a hound, that I cannot but ſuppole that every 
ſtench is hurtful to it. Cleanlineis is not only abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the noſe of the hound, but alſo to 
the preſervation of his health, Dogs are naturally 
cleanly; and ſeldom, if they can help it, dung where 
the 2 Air and freſh ſtraw are neceſſary to keep 
them healthy. They are ſubjett to the mange; a diſor- 
der to which poverty and nallineſt will very much con- 
tribute. The kennel ſhould be ſituated on an emi- 
nence; its front ought to be to the caſt, and the courts 
round it ought to be wide and = to admit the ſun- 
beams at any time of the day, Ir is proper that it 
ſhould be neat without and clean within; and it is pro- 
per to be near the maſter's houſe, for obvious realons. 
t ought to be made large enough at firſt, as any addi- 
tion to it afterwards may ſpoil it in appearance at leaſt.” 
Two kennels, however, in our author's opinion, are 
abſolutely necefſary to the well-being of hounds : 
When there is but one (ſays he), it is ſeldom ſweet; 
and, when cleaned out, the hounds, particularly in win- 
ter, ſuffer both while it is cleaning and afterwards as 
1 * it remains wet.“ 
hen the feeder firſt comes to the Kennel in a morn- 
ing, he ſhould let out the hounds into the outer-court, 
and, in bad weather, ſhould open the door of the hunt- 
ing-kennel (that in which the hounds deſigned to hunt 
the next day are kept), leſt want of reſt ſhould incline 
them to go into it. The lodging-room ſhould then be 
cleaned out, the doors and windows of it opened, the 
litter ſhaken up, and the kennel made ſweet and clean 
before the hounds return to it again The floor of each 
lodging-room ſhould be ſſoped on both fides to run to 
the centre, with a gutter left to carry off the water, that 
when they are walked they may be ſoon dry, It water 
ſhould remain through any fault in the floor, it muſt be 
carefully mopped up; for damps are always very pre- 
judicial. 
The kennel ought to have three doors; two in the 


window in it with a wooden ſhatter, which is conſtant-, 
ly to be kept cloſed when the hounds are in, except in 
et when it ſhould be open all day. 

At the back of Mr. BecxrorD's kennel is a houſe 


thatched and turzed up on the ſides, big enough to 
Here ſhould be a pit 
ready 


contain at leaſt a load of ſtraw. 
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ready to receive the dung, and a gallows for the fleſh. 
The gallows ſhould have a thatched roof, and a cireu- 
lar board at the poſts to provens vermin from climbing 
up. He adviſes to incloſe a piece of ground adjoining 
to the kennel for ſuch dog-horles as may be brought 

alive; it being ſometimes dangerous to turn them out 

where other horſes go, on account of the diſorders with 

which they may be inſected. In ſome kennels a ſtove 

is made uſe of; but where the feeder is a good one, 

Mr. BECK FORD thinks that a mop, properly uſed, will 

render the ſtove unneceſſary, ** I have a little hay- 

rick (fays he) in the 8 which I think is of uſe 

to keep the hounds clean and fine in their coats. You 

will frequently find them rubbing themſelves againſt it. 

The ſhade of it is alſo uſeful to them in ſummer. If 
ticks at any time be troubleſome in your kennel, let the 

walls of it be well waſhed; if that ſhould not (e(troy / 
them, the walls muſt then be white-waſhed.” 

Beſides the directions already given concerning the 
ſituation of the kennel, our author recommends it to 
have a ſtream of water in its neighbourhood, or even run- 
ning through it if poſſible. There ſhould alſo be movea- 
ble ſtages on wheels for the hounds to lie on. The foil 
ought, at all events, to be dry, 


Inflru# ians for the Hun ſman. 


Having already given ſufficient inſtructions to the 
huntlman for hunting the fox, under that article, we 
ſhall now give ſome hints to the huntſman who has the 
management of a pack of harriers, and who wiſhes to 
be expert in hunting the hare. For this purpaſe he. 
muſt neyer forget that every hare has her particular 
play; and that play is occaſioned or changed according 
to the variation of wind and weather, the weight of the 
air, the nature of the ground, and the degrees of eager- 
nels with which ſhe is purſued. Nor is he to be un- 
mindful of the numerous accidents ſhe may meet with 
in her way, to turn her out of her courſe, to cover her 
flight, to quicken her ſpeed, or to furniſh her with an 
oppontunyy ot new devices. It is not enough to have 
a general 8 of theſe things before the game is 
ſtarted, but in the heat of action, when moſt tempted 
to be in raptures with the found of the horns, the me- 
lody of the cry, and the expectation of ſucceſs, every 
ſtep we make we mult calmly obſerve the alteration of 
ſoil, the poſition of the wind, the time of the year, and 
no leſs take notice with what ſpeed ſhe is driven, how 
far ſhe is likely to keep on forward, or to turn ſhort 
behind; whether ſhe has not been met by paſſengers, | 
frightened by curs, intercepted by theep; whether an 
approaching ſtorm, a rifing wind, a ſudden blaſt of the 
lun, the going off of the troſt, the repetition of foiled 
ground, the Sn of her own ſtrength, or any other 
probaþile turn of affairs, has not 'abated or altered the 
cent, 

There are other things ſtil! no leſs neceſſary to be 
remembered than the former; 2s the particular quality 
and charadter of each dog; whether the preſent leaders 
are not apt to over-run it; which are moſt inclined to 
ſtand, upon the double; which are to be depended on 
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in an uncertain ſcent, in the croſſing of freſh game, 
through a flock of ſheep, upon the foil, or ſlole - back. 
The ſize alſo and the ſtrength of the hare will make a 
difference; nor muſt the hounds themſelves be tollowed 
ſo cloſely, or fo loudly cheriſhed, when freth and 
vigorous, as after they have run off their ſpeed and 
mettle, and begin to be tired. 

It is neceſſary for a young huntſman, when the 
ſcent lies well, always to keep himſelf pretty far be- 
hind. At ſuch a time, eſpecially it it be againſt the 
wind, it is impoſſible for the poor hare to hold it for- 
ward; nor has ſhe any trick or refuge for her life, but 
to ſtop ſhort by the way, and, when all are paſt, to ſteal 
immediately back, which is often the occaſion of an ir- 
revocable 4 in the midſt of the warmeſt ſport and 
expectations, and is the beſt trick the poor hare has for 
her life in ſcenting weather: whereas, if the huntſman 
were not too forward, he would have the advantage ot 
lecing her ſteal off, and turning her aſide, or more pro- 
bably, the pleaſure of the hounds returning and thrult- 
ing her up in view. 

tis very common for the flecteſt hound to be the 
beit favourite, though it would be much better if he 
was hanged, or exchanged. Be a dog in his own na- 
ture ever ſo good, yet he is not good in that pack that 
is too flow tor him. There is at moſt times work 
enough for every one of the train, and every one ought 
to bear his part; but this is impoſhble for the heavy 
ones to do, it they are out of breath by the unpropor- 
tionable ſpeed of a light-heeled leader. For it is not 
enough that they are able to keep up, which a true 
hound w.ll labour hard for, but they muſt be able to do 
it with eaſe, with retention of breath and ſpirits, and 
with their tongues at command. It muſt never be en- 
pefted that the indentures of the hare can be well 
covered, or her doubles ſtruck off, (nor is the ſport 
worth a farthing,) if the harriers run yelping in a long 
{tring, like deer or fox hounds. 

Another thing necellary is, to hang up every liar and 
chanter, not {paring even thoſe that are filly and trifling, 
without noiſe or ſagacity. It is common enough in 
numerous kennels to keep ſome tor their muſic or 
beauty; but this is perfectly wrong. It is a Certain 
maxim that every dog which does no good does a great 
deal of hurt; they fcrve only to ſoil the ground, and 
confound the ſcent; to ſcamper before and interrupt: 
their betters in the moſt difficult points. And we may 
venture to affirm, by long experience, that four or five 
couple, all good and truſty hounds, will do more Exe» 
cution than thirty or forty, where a third of them are 
eager and headſtrong, and, like coxcombs among men, 
noiſy in doing nothing. 

Above all, abhor joining your packs with ſtrangers, 
for this is the way to ſpoil and debauch the ſtauncheſt 
hounds, to turu the beſt mettled into mad-headed gal- 
lopers, hars, and chatterers, and to put them on no- 
thing, but out-ruaning their rivals, and N 
the icent,, "Ihe emulation cf leading (in hounds an 
their maſters) has beten the utmoſt ruin oi many 4 good 
day's ſport. - Nor are ſtrange huntimen of much better 
conſequence than ſtrange companions; for, as the (kill. 
and excellence of theſe animals conſiſt in ule and habit, 


in the highway, on the ploughed ground, or u bare turf, | 


they 
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fhey ſhould always be accuſtomed to the ſame voice, 
the ſame notes or hallooings, and the fame turns of 
chiding, cheriſhing, preſſing, or recalling; nor ſhould 
the country fellows bo allowed, in their tranſports, to 
extend their throats, 

Nor is it good to enconrage change of game, becauſe 
mere ſquires would be at a great loſs to kill ſome of 
their time, had they nothing to kill, when hares are 
out of ſeaſon. However, I am well ſatisfied, that the 
beſt barriers are thoſe that know no other. Nor is it 
adviſeable to let them change for a treſh hare, as long 
as they can poſſibly follow the old one; nor to take 
off their noſes from the ſcent they are upon, for the 
cutting ſhorter or gaining of ground. This laſt is the 
common trick with pot-hunters, but, as it is unfair 
and barbarous to the hare, ſo you will ſeldom find it 
of advantage to the hounds. 


Hunting Terms. 


The gentlemen and maſters of the ſport have in- 
vented a ſet of terms which may be called the Hunting- 
language. The principal are thoſe which follow : 

1. For beaſts as they are in company.— They fay, a 
herd of harts, and all manner of deer. A bey of roes. 
A founder of (wine. A rout of wolves, A richeſ of 
martens. A brace or leaſh of bucks, foxes, or hares. 
A couple of rabbits or coneys. 

2. For their lodging. A hart is faid to harbaur, A 
buck lodges. A roe beds, A hare ſeats or forms. A co- 
ney fits. A fox kennels, A marten trees, An otter 
watches. A badger earths. A boar couches, Hence, to 
exprels their diſlodging, they ſay, Unharbour the hart. 
Rouſe the buck. Star! the hare. Bolt the coney. Un- 
kennel the fox, Untree the marten. Vent the otter. 
Dig the badger. Rear the boar. 

5 For their noiſe at rutting-time.—A hart belleth, 
A buck grawns or troats. A roe bellows. A hare beats 
or taps. An otter whines. A boar freams, A fox barks. 
A badger fbrieks. A wolf hauls. A goat rattles. 

4. For their copulation.— A hart or buck to 
rut. A roe goes to fourn. A boar goes to m. A 
hare or coney goes to buck, A fox goes to clickitting. 
— 5 goes to match or male. An otter hunteth tor his 

ind, 
5. For the footing and treading. —Of a hart, we ſay 
the „let. Of a buck, and all fallow-deer, the view. 
Ot all deer, if on the graſs and ſcarce viſible, the foil- 
ing. Of a fox, the print; and of other the like vermin, 


the fauting. Ot an otter, the marks. Of a boar, the 


truck. ' he hare, when in open field, is ſaid to ſore; 
when ſhe winds about to deceive the hounds, ſhe den- 
bles; when ſhe beats on the hard highway, and her 
footing comes to be perceived, ſhe pricketh: in ſnow it 
is called the frace of the hare. 

6. The tail of a hart, buck, or other deer, is called 
the /ingle. That ot a boar, the wreath. Of a fox, the 
bruſh or drag; and the tip at the end, the chape. Ot a 
wolf, the fern. Of a hare and coney, the cur. 

The ordure or excrement of a hart and all deer, 
is called fetwmets or fewmiſhing. Of a hare, crottles or 


crotifing. Of a boar, %%. Of a fox, the billitting ; 
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and of other the like vermin, the fuants. Of an otter, 
the ſpraints. 

8. As to the attire of deer, or parts thereof, thoſe of 
a ſtag, if perfect, are the bur, the prarls, the little knobs 
on it, the beam, the gutters, the antler, the ſur-antler, 
royal, ſur-reyal, and all at top the croches, Of the buck, 
the bur, beam, braw-antler, black-antler, advancer, palm, 
and ſpellers. If the croches grow in the form of a man's 
hand, it is called a pabned-hrad. Heads bearing pot 
above three or four, and the croches placed aloft, all 
of one height, are called cr-wned heads. Heads having 
double c: ches are called forked-heads, becauſe the 
croches are planted on the top of the beam like forks. 


9. They fay, a litter of cubs, a / of rabbits, a 


{quirrel's dray. | 
10. The terms uſed in reſpect of the dogs, &c. are as 
follow.—Of grey.-hounds, two to make a brace; of 


| hounds a couple. Of grey-hounds, three make a haſh; 


of hounds a couple and half, —They lay, 4% flip a grey- 
hound; and, c off a hound. The firing, wherein a 
grey-hound is led, is called a a and that of a hound, 
a lyzme. The grey hound has his «//ar, and the hound 
his couples. e ſay a kennel! of hounds, and a pack of 
beagles. 

In the kennels or packs they generally rank them 
under the heads of enterers, drivers, flyers, tyrrs, &c. 

When the hounds, being caſt of and finding the 
ſcent of ſome game, begin to open and cry, they arc 
ſaid to challenge. When they are too buly ere the ſcent 
be good, they are ſaid to babble, When tos buſy, 
where the ſcent is good, to bew/. When they run it 
endwiſe orderly, holding in together merrily, and 
making it good, they are faid to be in full cry, When 
they rug along without opening at all, it is called run- 


3 
hen ſpaniels open in the ſtring, or a grey- hound 
in the courſe, they are ſaid to lapſe. 

When beagles bark and ery at their prey, they are 
ſaid to yearn, 

When the dogs hit the ſcent the contrary way, they 
are ſaid to draw Ams. 

When they take freſh ſcent, and quit the former 
chaſe for a new one, it is called hunting change, 


When they hunt the game by the heel or track, they 


are ſaid to hunt counter. 
When the chaſe goes off, and returns again, traver- 
* ſame ground, it is called hunting the foil. 
hen the dogs run at a whole herd of deer, inſtead 
of a ſingle one, it is called running riot. 4p 
Dogs ſet in readineſs where the game is expected to 
come by, and calt off after the other hounds are paſſed, 
are called a relay. If they be caſt off ere the other dogs 
be come up, it is called vawnilay, | 

When, finding where the chaſe has been, they make 
a proffer to enter, but return, it is called a blemiſh, - 

A leſſon on the horn to encourage the hounds, is 
named a call, or a recheat. That blown at the death of 
a deer, is called the mr?, The part belonging to the 
dogs of any chaſe they have killed, is the reward. They 
lay, take of a deer's ſkin; „ or cafe a hare, fox, and 
all forts of vermin; which is done by beginning at the 
ſnout, and turning the ſkin over the ears down to the tail. 

To 
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Tv HUNT. The purſuing of birds or four-footed 


beaſts, of which there are ſeveral forts, which differ 
according as the animals are winch you hunt, and the 
laces where they are; tour-footed boaſts are hunted 
in the fields, woods, and thickets ; they kill them with 

ns ; and others ſhoot birds in the air, take them with 
nets, or birds of prey; make ule of greyhounds for 
deers, does, rocbucks, and even foxes, hares, and co- 
nies, Oc. 

Hunting indeed is a noble, manly recreation, not 
only commendable for princes and great men, but gen- 
tlemen, and others too, there being nothing that re- 
creates the mind more, {ſtrengthens the limbs, whets 
the ſtomach, and cheers up the ſpirits; lo that it has 
merited the eſteem of all ages and nations, how barba- 
rous ſoever they might have been. 

Hunting is deſcribed under the heads of animals 
which are hunted, whether with dogs, taken with nets, 
or by birds of prey; which the reader is referred to. 

Ail forts of weathers are not proper tor. hunting ; 
high winds and rain are obltacles to this diverſion, 

In the ſpring time, you muſt take it in the night 
with nets; in the ſummer it is the diverſion of the 
morning ; but in the winter, it ſhould not be followed 
but from nine in the morning till two in the afternoon. 
The general rule is, that you place yourſelf under the 
wind where you ſeek to wait for game ; and the way to 
know it is, to take a piece of paper, an obſerve which 
way the wind blows it. For the terms uſed by huntſmen, 
ſee the article TERMS. , 

7; HUNT Cnc, is when the hounds or bea- 
gles take frelh ſcent, and follow another chale, till they 
fick and hit it again. 

7 HUNT CouxTER, ſignifies that the hounds hunt 
it by the heels. 

HUNTING Tae Folk, is a term or phraſe uſed 
of the chaſes going off, and coming on again, traver- 
ling the ſame ground to deceive the hounds or beagles. 

HUN TING- HORSE. It ſhould be oblerved, that 
not every good and fleet horſe always is a good hunter: 
tor he may have ſtrength and vigour for a long journey, 
and yet not be able to bear the ſhocks and trainings 
of a chaſe; another may be ſwift enough to win a plate 
on a ſmooth turf, which yet will be crippled or heart- 
broken by a hare in February, The right hunter ought 
to have ſtrength without weight, courage without fire, 
ſpeed without labour, a free breath, a ſtrong walk, a 
nimble, light, but a large gallop, and a ſweet trot, 
to give change and caſe to the more (peed muſcles, 
The marks moſt likely to diſcover a horle of thele 
E are, a vigorous, ſanguine, and healthy co- 

our, a head and neck as light as poſhble, whether 
handſome or not, a quick moving eye and ear, clean 
wide jaws and noſtrils, large thin ſhoulders, and high 
withers, deep cheſt, and ſhort back, large ribs, and 
wide pin bones, tail high and ſtiff, gaſkins well ſpread, 
and buttocks lean and hard ; above all, let his joints 
be ſtrong and firm, and his legs and paſterns ſhort; 
for I believe there was never yet a long limbering-leg- 
ged horle that was able to axtlop down ſteep hills, and 
take bold leaps with a weight upon his back, without 
linking or foundering. 
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To order the hunting-horſe while he is at reſt, let 
him have all the quietneſs that may be; let him have 
much meat, much litter, much dreſſing, and water 
cloſe by him; let him ſleep as long as be pleaſes; keep 
him to dung rather ſoft than hard, and look that it be 
well coloured and bright, for darkneſs ſhews greaſe ; 
redneſs, inward heat; and after his uſual ſcourings let 
him have exerciſe, and maſhes of ſweet malt, or 
bread, or clean beans ; or beans and wheat mixed to- 
gether, are his beſt food, and beans and oats the moſt 
ordinary. . 

But Sir RopexT CrHaRrxoOck's way of hunting in 
buck feaſon, was, never to take his horſe up into the 
ſtable during the ſeaſon, but he hunted him upon grals, 
only allowing him as many oats as he would well eat ; 
and this he approved of as a very good way, for if there 
be any molten greaſe within him, which violent hunt- 
ing may raiſe, this going to graſs will purge it out: it 
is affirmed, the ſame gentleman has rid his horle three 
days in a week during the ſeaſon, and never tound any 
inconveniency, but rather good from it, ſo that care be 
taken to turn the horſe out very cool, 

You may furniſh yourſelf with a horſe for hunting 
at {ome of our fairs, which ſhould have, as near as can 
be, the following ſhapes : 

A head thin, large, and long ; a chaul thin; and 
open ears, {mall, and pricked ; or, if they be ſome- 
what long, provided they ſtand upright, like thoſe of a 
fox, it is uſually a ſign of mettle and toughneſs. 

His forehead long and broad, not flat, and, as it 18 
uſually termed, hare-faced, riſing in the midſt like 
that of a hare, the teather being placed above the top 
of his eye; the contrary being thought to betoken 
blindneſs. | 

His eyes full, large, and bright ; his noſtrils wide, 
and red within, for an open noſtril is a fign ol good 
wind. | 

His mouth large, deep in the wikes, and hairy; his 
thropple, wealand, or wind-pips big, looſe, and 
ſtraight, when he is reined in with the bridle ; for if, 
when he bridles, it bens like a bow, (which is called 
cock-throppled) it very much hinders the free paſſage of 
his wind, 

His head muſt be fo ſet on to his neck, that a ſpace 
may be felt between his neck aad his chaul; for to be 
ball-necked is uncomely to the fight, and alſo preju- 
dicial to the horſe's wind. 

His creſt ſhould be firm, thin, and well riſen, his 
neck long and ſtraight, yet not looſe and pliant, which 
the northern men term withy-cragged. 

His breaſt ſtrong and broad, his chelt deep, his 
chine ſhort, his body large and clole ſhut up to the 
huckle bone. . | 

His ribs round like a barrel, his belly being hid 
within them, 

His fillets large, his buttocks rather oval than broad, 
being well let down to the galcoins; his cambrels up- 
right, and not bending, which ſome call fickle-hough- 
ed. though ſome look upon thus to be a ſign of tough- 
neſs and ſpeed. 

His legs clean, flat, and ſtraight ; his joints ſhort, 
well knit, and upright, eſpecially betwixt the paſterns 
"4 and 
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and the hoof, having but little hair on his fetlocks ; his 
hoofs black, ſtrong and hollow, and rather long and nar- 
row, than big and flat. . 

Laſtly, his mane and tail ſhould be long, and thin ra- 
ther than thick, which is counted by ſome a mark of 
dulneſs, 

As to marks or colours, though they do not 1 
give teſtimony of a horle's goodneſs, yet they, as we | 
as his ſhape, intimate in ſome part, his diſpoſition and 
qualities: the hair itſelf oftentimes receives tlie variation 
of its colour from the different temperature of the ſub- 
ject out of which it is produced. 

And ſome do not ſcruple to affirm, that wherever you 
meet with a horſe that has no white about him, 5 
cially in his forehead, though he be otherwiſe of the 
beſt reputed colours, as bay, black, or forrel, he is of a 
dog wi and ſullen diſpoſition, eſpecially if he have a 
ſmall pink eye, and a narrow face, with a noſe bending 


like a hawk's bill. | 
| The Age, &c. of a Hunter. 


Having procured a horſe ſuitable to the former de. 
ſcriptions, or your own fatisfattion at Jeaſt, and which js 
ſuppoſed to be already grounded in the fundamentals of 
this art, being taught tuch obedience, as that he wall 


readily anſwer to the horſeman's helps and correttions 


both of the bridle and hand, the voice, the calf of the 
leg. and the ſpurs; that he knows how to make his way 
forward, and hath gained a true temper of mouth, and a 
right placing of his head, and that he hath learned to 
ſtop, and turn readily; for unleſs he has been per- 
felliy taught theſe things, he can never proceed ef. 
fectually. | 

The horſe, being thus prepared, ſhould be five years 
old, and well wayed before you begin to hunt him; for 
although it is collowary with ſome to put him to hunt 
at four years old, yet at that age his joints not being 
well knit, nor he attained to his beſt ſtrength and cou- 
rage, he is unable to perform any work of ſpeed and 

toughneſs, and will bein great danger of ſtrains, and other 
maladies and alſo a daunting of his ſpirit, andabatinghis 
natural courage. | 

Your horle being full five, you may, if you pleaſe, 
put him to graſs, from the middle of May till Barthlo- 
mew-tide, for then the ſeaſon will be ſo hot, it will not be 
convemient to work him. | 

Bartholamew-tide being now come, and the pride and 
ſtrength of the graſs nipped by the ſevere froſts and 
cold deus, fo that the nouriſhment of it turns to raw 
crudities, and the coldneſs of the night abates as much 
of his fleſh and Juſt as he gets in a day, take him from 
graſs while his coat lies ſinooth and fleek. See Sra- 
BLE, 

Having brought him home, let your groom ſet him 
up that night in ſome ſecvre and ſpacious houſe, where 
he may evacuate his body, and ſo be brought to 
warmer keeping by degrees, and the next day ſtable 
him. 

It is indeed held as a general rule among the gene- 
rality of grooms, not to clothe or dreſs their horſes till 
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there is little reaſon for it but cuſtom ;) yet this cuſtom 
conducing little to either the advantage or prejudice 
of the horſe, I ſhall leave every one to their own 
fancies. | 
But as to the cuſtom of giving the horſe wheat-ſtraw, 
to take up his belly (which is alſo generally uſed by 
grooms at the firſt taking up and houting a horſe) ſome 
perſons very much diſapprove ot, tor they ſay, that the 
nature of a horſe being hot and dry, if he be fed with 
ſtraw, which is ſo likewiſe, it would ſtraighten his guts, 
and cauſe an inflammation of his liver, and by. that 
means diſtemper his blood; and beſides, it would make 


nature, and make him dung with great pain and dit- 
ficulty; whereas full feeding would expel the excre- 
ments, according to the true intentionand inclination of 
nature, 

Therefore let moderate airing, warm cloathing, good 
old hay, and old corn, ſupply the place of wheat-ftraw, 
See SHOEING, 


The firſt Fortnight's Diet for a Hunting Horſe; or, the Or. 
dering of Hunter for the Firſt Fartnight, 


Your horſe being ſuppoſed to evacuate all his graſs, 
and his ſhoes ſo well ſettled to his feet, that he 1s fit 
to be ridden abroad without danger: I ſhall now, in a 
more particular manner, direct an inexperienced groom 
how he ought to proceed to order his horſe according to 
art, : 

Firſt, he ought to viſit his horſe early in the morning, 
to wit, by five o'clock in ſummer, and fix in winter; 
and having put up his litter under his ſtall, and made 
clean his ſtable, to feel his ribs, his chaul, and his 
flank, they being the principal ſigns by which he 
muſt learn to judge of the good or ill tate of a horſe's 


body. | 

He ought to lay his hands on his ſhort ribs near the 
flank, ag if his fat feels to be exceeding ſoft and tender, 
and to yield as it were under his hand, then he may be 
confident it is unſound, and that the leaſt violent labour 
or travel will diſlolve it; which being diſſolved before 
it be hardened by good diet, if it be not then removed 
by ſcowering, the fat or gicaſe belonging to the out- 
ward es of the body will tall down into his heels, and 
ſo caule goutineſs and ſwelling. | 
After, by feeling on his ribs, he has found his fat 
ſoft and unſound, then let him feel his chaul ; and it he 
finds any fleſhy ſubſtance, or great round kernels or 
knots, he may be aſſured that as his outward fat has 
been unſound, ſo inwardly he is full of glut, and pur- 


places of his lungs, &c. 
This fat is to « enleamed and hardened by moderate 
exerciſe, warm cloathing, and gentle phyſic, to cleanſe 
away his inward glut. 
he fame obſervations muſt be taken from the flank, 
which will always be found to correſpond with his ribs 
and chaul, for till it is drawn it will feel thick to your 
gripe, but when he is enſeamed you will perceive no- 
thing but two thick ſkins : and by theſe three obſerva- 


ao or three days after they have flabled them (though * of the ribs, flank, and chaps, you may at any Be 
tes | pal 


his body ſo coſtive, that it would cauſe a retention ot 


live, by means of groſs humours cleaving to the hollow 
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paſs an indifferent judgment of the horſe's good or bad 


condition, 

Having made theſe remarks on your horſe's ſtate and 
condition of body, then fift a handful or two (but not 
more) of good old oats, and give them to him to preſerve 
his ſtomach from cold humours which might oppreſs it 
by drinking faſting, and likewiſe to make him drink the 
better, 

When he hath eaten them, pull off his collar, and rub 
his head, face, ears, and nape of the neck, with a 
clean rubbing-cloth made of hemp, for it is ſovereign 
for the head, and diffolves all groſs and filthy hu- 
mours. 

Then take a ſnaffle, and waſh it in clean water, and 
put it on his head, drawing the rein through the head- 
ſtall to prevent his ſlipping it over his head; and ſo tie 
him up to the rack, and dreſs him thus : 

Firſt, take a curry-comb ſuitable to your horſe's ſkin 
in your right-hand ; that is, if the coat of your horſe be 
ſhort and {mooth, then muſt the curry-comb be blunt ; 
but if it be long and rough, then the teeth muſt be long 
and * ſtanding with your face oppoſite to the 
horſe's, hold the left cheek of the head-ſtall in your 
left-hand, and curry him with a good hand from the 
root of his ears, all along his neck to his ſhoulders ; 
then go over all his body with a more moderate hand ; 
then curry his buttocks down to the hinder cambrel 
with a hard hand again; then — your hand, and 
laying your right arm over his back, join your right 
fide to his left, and ſo curry him gently from the top of 
his withers to the lower part of his ſhoulder, every now 
and then fetching your. ſtroke over the left fide of his 
— and fo curry him down to the knee, but no far- 

er. 5 

Then curry him all under his belly, near his fore- 
bowels, and in a word, all over, very well, his legs un- 
der the knees and cambrels only excepted, and as you 
dreſs the left fide, ſo muſt you the right alſo. 

In doing this, take notice whether on horſe keeps a 
"iggling up and down, biting the rack-ſtaffs, and now 
a 


then offering to ſnap at you, or lifting up his leg to 


ſtrike at you, when you are currying him: if he does, 
it is an apparent ſign that the roughneſs of the comb dil- 
pleaſes him, and therefore the teeth of it are to be filed 
more blunt; but if you perceive he plays theſe or ſuch 
like tricks through wantonneſs, and the pleaſure he 
takes in the frittion, then you ſhould every now and 
2 corrett him with your whip gently for his waggiſh- 
neſs. 

This currying is only to raiſe the duſt, therefore, 
after the horſe has been thus curried, take either a 
horſe-tail nailed to an handle, or a clean duſting-cloth 
of cotton, and with it ſtrike off the looſe duſt that the 
curry-comb has raiſed. 

1hen dreſs him all over with the French bruſh, both 
head, body, and legs, to the very fetlocks, obſerving 
always to cleanſe the bruſh from the filth it gathers 
trom the bottom ofWhe hair, by rubbing it on the 
curry-comb ; then duſt the horſe again the ſecond 
time. 

Then having wetted your hand in water, rub his body 
all over, and, as near as you can, leave no looſe hairs 
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behind, and with your hands wet, pick, and cleanſe his 
eyes, ears, and noſtrils, ſheath, cods and tuel, and fo rub 
him till he is as dry as at firſt. 

Then take an hair-patch, and rub his body all 
over, but eſpecially his fore-bowels under his belly, 
his flank, and between his hinder thighs; and in 2 
— place, wipe him over with a fine white linen rub- 

er. 

When you have thus dreſſed him, take a large ſaddle 
cloth (made on purpoſe) that may reach down to the 
ſpurring-place, and lap it about his body; then clap on 
his ſaddle, and throw a cloth over him, that he may not 
catch cold. 

Then twiſt two of ſtraw very hard together, 
and with them rub and chate his legs from the knees 
and cambrels downwards to the — pieking his 
tetlock joints, with your hands, from duſt, filth, and 
ſcabs : then take another hair-patch, kept on purpoſe for 
his legs (for you mult have ma pr with it rub and dreſs 
his legs alſo. 

And while you are dreſſing your horſe, let him not 


tration of the air; but when he is ſtri , do 

your buſineſs roundly, without any intermithon, till 

— have ſaddled him and thrown his cloth over 
im. 

When you have done this, pick his feet clean with 
an iron picker, comb down his mane and tail with a wet 
mane-comb, then ſpirt ſome beer in his mouth, and fo 
draw him out of the ſtable. 

Then mount him, rake or walk him either to ſome 
running river or freſh ſpring, a mile or two diſtant from 
the ſtable, and there let him drink about half his 
draught at firſt, to prevent raw crudities ariſing in his 
ſtomach. | 

After he has drank, bring him calmly out of the water, 
and ride him gently for a while ; for nothing is more 
unbecoming for a horſeman than to put a horſe upon a 
ſwift gallop as ſoon as he comes out of the water, for 
theſe three reaſons : 

1. He does not ny hazard the breaking of his wind, 
but affuredly hazards the incording or burſting of 
him. 

2. It begets in him an ill habig of running away as 
ſoon as he has done drinking. 

. The foreſight he has of ſuch violent exerciſey 
makes him oftentimes refuſe to quench his thirſt, there- 
fore walk him a little way, put him into a gentle gallop 
for five or fix ſcore paces, and give him wind; after he 
has been raked a pretty white, ſhew him the water 
again, let him drink as much as he will, and then gallop 
him again: repeat this till he will drink no more; but 
be ſure to obſerve always, that you gallop him not ſo 
much as to chafe or ſweat him. 

Here take notice, that in his galloping after water 
(after the firſt week's enleaming) it ſometimes you 
give a watering courſe ſharply of twelve, or twenty ſcore 

aces (according as ow find your horſe) it will quench 
bh ſpirit, and cauſe him to gallop more pleaſantly, and 
teach him to manage his limbs more nimbly, and to ſtretch 


ſtand naked, fo that his body be expoſed to ped, 4 


forth his body largely. . 
9 your horſe has done drinking, then take him 
n to 
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to the top of an hill (if there be one near the watering- 


e) for there in a morning, the air is pureſt; or 
elſe to ſome ſuch place, where he may gain the moſt 
advantage both by ſun and air, and there air him a foot- 
2 for an hour, or as long as you in your judgment 

| 


think fit for the ſtate of his body, and then ride 
During the time of your horſe's airing, you may 
eaſily perceive ſeveral tokens ot your horſe's fatis- 
faction, and the pleaſure that he takes in this ex- 
erciſe. 605 | : 
For he will gape, yawn, and as it were ſhrug his 
Ut he offers to ſtand till to dung or ſtale, which 
his ajring will provoke, be fure give him leave; 
as alſo to ſtare about, neigh, or liſten after any 
noiſe. 
Theſeairings are advantageous to the horſe on ſeveral 
accounts. ; 
1. It purifies the blood (if the air beclear and pure); it 
purges the body of many groſs and ſuffocating hu- 
moaurs, and ſo hardens and enſcams the horſe's fat, that 
Pp not near ſo liable to be diſlolved by ordinary exer- 


2, It teaches him how to let his wind rake, and 
equally keep time with the other actions and motions of 
has body | 3 9 

3. It is of great advantage, both to hunters and gal- 
* which are apt to loſe their ſtomachs through ex- 

s or want of exerciſe, for the ſharpneſs of the 
air will drive the horſe's natural heat from the 
outward parts to the inward, which heat by further- 
ing nr creates appetite, and provokes the ſto- 
mac 5 . 

4. It increaſes luſt and courage in the horſe, provided 
he be not aired too early. | 
When you are returned from airing, and are diſ- 
mounted, lead the horle on the ſtraw, which ſhould al- 
ways lie before the ſtable-door, and there by whiſtling 
— ſtirring up the litter under his belly, you will pro- 
voke him to ltale, which he will be brought to do with 
a little practice, and it will be advantageous to the 
health of the horſe, and a means of keeping the ſtable 
the cleaner: lead him into his ſtall (it having firſt been 
well littered); tie up his head to the empty rack, take 
off the ſaddle, rub his body and legs all over with the fleſh- 
bruſh, then with the hair-patch, and laſt of all with the 

llen-cloth. 

*hen clothe him with a linen-cloth next to his body, 
and over that a canvas-cloth, and both made uſt fit to 
cover his breaſt, and to come pr low down to his} 
legs, which is the Turkſbþ way of clothing, who (as the 
Duke of NewCAsTLE ſays) are the molt curious people 
in the world in keeping their horſes. 

Put over the beſote· mentioned a body-cloth of fix or 
eight ſtraps, which is better than a ſurcingle and a pad 
Ruft with wiſps. 

Becauſe this keeps his belly in ſhape, and is not ſo 
ſubject to hurt him. ä 

Now theſe cloths will be ſufficient for him at his firſt 
ſtabling, becauſe being inured to the cold, he will not 
be ſo apt to take cold, the weather being indifferently 
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warm, but when ſharp weather comes on, and you find 
his hair riſe about thoſe parts that are unclothed, as 
neck, gaſcoins, &c. then add another cloth, which ought 
to be of woollen; and for any horie bred under our cli. 
mate, and kept only for ordinary hunting, this clothing 
will be ſufficient. 

Having already given direttions as to the clothing the 
horſe, I ſhall only add this one general rule; that a 
rough coat is a token of want of cloaths, and a ſmooth 
coat of cloathing ſufficient; therefore if notwith- 
ſtanding what cloaths you have given him, his 
coat ſtill ſtares, you muſt add more cloaths till it 
lie. 

But when he has been in keeping ſome time, if you 
perceive him apt to ſweat in the night, it is a ſign he is 
over-fed, and wants exerciſe; but if he ſweats at his 
firlt coming from graſs, then there is reaſon to add ra- 
ther than diminiſh the cloaths before directed for him 
at his firſt houſing ; for it proceeds from the foul hu- 
mours that oppreſs nature, and. when they are eva- 
cuated by exerciſe, nature will ceaſe working, and he 
—— continue in a temperate ſtate of body all the year 

ter. 

When you have cloathed him up, pick his feet clean 
with an iron picker, and waſh his hoofs clean with a 
ſponge dipped in clean water, and dry them with ſtraw 
or a linen cloth, then leave him on his ſnaffle tor an hour 
or more, which will afhiſt his appetite. 

Viſit him again, duſt a handtul of hay, and let the 
horle teaze it out of your hand, till he hath eaten it: 
then pull off his bridle, and rub his head and neck 
clean with your 8 — his ears, and ſtop 
his noſtrils, to cauſe him to ſnort, which will brin 
away the moiſt humours which oppreſs his brain, a 
then put on his collar, and give him a quartern 
of oats clean dreſſed in a fieve, having firſt cleaned 
* Wu or manger with a wiſp ot ſtraw and a 
cloth. 

While he is eating his corn, {weep out your ſtable, 
and ſee that all things are neat about him ; then turn 
up his cloaths and rub his fillets, buttocks, and gal- 
coins, over with the hair-patch, and after with a woollen 
cloth ; then ſpread a clean flannel fillet cloth over his 
fillets and buttocks (which will make his coat lie 
ſmooth) and turn down his houſing cloths upon it; then 
anoint his hoofs round from the coronet to the toe with 
this ointment : 

Take four ounces of Venice-turpentine, three ounces 
of bees-wax, two ounces of the belt rofin, one pound of 
dog's- greaſe, and half a pint of train oil; melt all thele 
ingredients together, except the turpentine ; then take 
them off the fire, and put in the turpentine, ſtirring it 
till it be well incorporated; then pour it into an earth- 
en gallipot, and keep it for uſe, but do not cover it till 
V 

ter this, pick his feet with your picker, and 
them with 2 It by tha 47 our — 
caten his oats with a ſtomach, fift him another 
quartern, and fo feed him little and little, while he eats 
with an appetite 3 but if you find he fumbles with his 
corn, give him no more for that time, but always giv- 


ing him his full feeding, for that will keep his ye in 
ter 
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better Rate and temper, and increaſe his ſtrength and 
vigour, 

hereas, on the contrary, to k our horſe al- 
ways ſharp ſet, is the — 2 to — a ſurfeit, if 
at any time he can come at his fill of provender. 

But though you ſhould perceive that he gathers fleſh 
too faſt upon ſuch home feeding, yet be ſure not to 
ſtint him for it, but only increaſe his labour, and that 
will aſſiſt both-his ſtrength and wind. * 

Having done all the things before directed, duſt a 
large quantity of hay, and throw it down to him on his 
litter, alter you have taken it up under him; and then 
ſhutting up the windows and ſtable-door, leave him till 
one o'clock in the afternoon ; then viſit him again, and 
rub over his head, neck, fillets, buttocks, and legs as 
before, with the hair-patch and woollen cloth, and 
leave him to the time of the evening-watering, which 
ſhould be about four o'clock in the ſummer, and three 
in the winter: when having put back his foul litter, 
{wept away that and his dung, dreſs, and ſaddle him, 
as before, mount him, and take him to the water, and 
whey, he has drank, air him till you think it time to 
go home, where you are to order in all points, as to 
rubbing, feeding, ſtopping his feet, Cc. as you did in 
the morning; and having fed him about fix o'clock, do 
not fail to teed him again at nine, litter him well, give 
him hay enough to ſerve him all night, and leave him 
till the next morning, 

Alter the directions for this one day, ſo muſt you 
order him for a fortnight, and by that time his fleſh 
will be fo hardened, and his wind fo improved; his 
mouth will be ſo quickened, and his gallop brought to 
{o good a ſtroke, that he will be fit to be put to mode- 
rate hunting. 

Durin this fortnight's keeping, you are to make ſe- 
veral obſervations, as to the nature and diſpoſition. of 
your horſe, the temper of his body, the courſe of his 
digeſtion, &c. and to order him accordingly. 

t. Whether he be of a churliſh diſpoſition; if fo, you 
mult reclaim him by ſeverity. 

If of a gentle, familiar, and loving temper, you muſt 
engage, and win him by kindneſs, 

2. You mult obſerve, whether he be a foul feeder, or 
of a nice ſtomach; it he be quick at his meat, and re- 
tain a good ſtomach, then four times a full feeding in a 
night and a day are ſufficient; but if he be a lender 
feeder, and flow at his meat, you muſt give him but a 
little at a'time, and often, as about every two hours; 
for frelh meat will draw on his appetite; and you muſt 
always leave a little meat in his — for him to cat 
at leiſure betwixt his feeding - times; if at any time you 
Md any left, ſweep it away and give him freſh, and 
expoſe that to the ſun and air, which will reduce it 
again to it's firſt ſweetneſs. 

His ſtomach may allo be ſharpened by change of 
meat, or by giving one meal of clean oats, and at ano- 
ther oats and {plit beans, and when you have brought 
him to eat bread, you may give him another meal of 
bread; always obſerving to give him ofteneſt that which 
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| It has been obſerved of ſome horſes, that they are of 
ſo hot a conſtitution, that they cannot eat without 
drinking at every bit; and thoſe horſes uſually carry no 
belly. You mult let a pail of water ſtand continually 
before ſuch horſes, or at leaſt give them water at noon, 
befides what they have abroad at their ordinary times. 

In the next — you are to obſerve the nature of 
his digeſtion, whether he retains his food long, which 
is a Gen of bad digeſtion; or whether he dungs fre- 
quently, which if he does, and his dung be leofe and 
bright, it is a ſign of a good habit of body; but if it be 
ſeldom, and hard, it is a fign of a dry conſtitution; in 
order to remedy which, give him once a day a handful 
or two of oats, well waſhed in good ſtrong ale, and this 
will looſen his body and keep it moiſt; and it will allo 
be good for his wind. 


The ſecond Fortnight's Diet for a Hunting- Horſe. 


The horſe having been ordered for the firſt fortnight 
according to the foregoing rules, will be in a — 
good (tate of body, fur the grots humours in him wi 
begin to be hardened, which you may perceive by feel- 
ing his chaul, his (hort ribs and flank; for the kernels 
under his chaps will not feel ſo graſs as they did at 
firſt, nor will his fleſh on his ſhort ribs feel ſo ſoft and 
looſe, nor the thin part of his flank fo thick as at his 
firſt houfing, ſo that you may now without hazard 
venture to hunt him moderately. | 

The time being now come that he may be hunted, 
he is to be ordered on his days of reſt, in all points, as 
to his drefling, hours of feeding, watering, Cc. as in 
the firſt fortnight before ditetted; but only ſince his 
labour is now encreaſed, you muſt endeavour to en- 
creaſe his — and courage likewiſe; and this you 
may effect by adding to his oats a third part ot clean 
old beans, ſpelted on a mill, and allowing him beſides 
the following bread: 

Take two pecks of clean old beans, and one peck of 
wheat, and let them be ground together, and fift the 
meal through a meal fieve of an indifferent fineneſs, 
and knead it with warm water and good ſtore of yeaſt; 
then let it lie an hour, or more, to ſwell, which will 
make the bread the lighter, and have the eaſier and 
quicker digeſtion; and after it has been well — 
make it up into loaves of a peck a- piece, which wil 
prevent there being too much eruſt, and likewiſe its 
drying too ſoon ; let them be well baked, and ſtand a 
good while in the oven to ſoak ; when they are drawn, 
turn the bottom upwards and let them ſtand to cool, 

When the, bread is a day old, chip away the cruſt, 
and you may give the horfe ſome, giving nim fome- 
times bread, ſometimes oats and ſplit beans, according 
as you find his ſtomach: and this feeding will bring 
him into as good condition as you need to deſire for 
ordinary hunting. 

The firſt fortnight being expired, and the bread pre 
pared, vou ought then to pitch upon a day for his firſt 
going abroad after the dogs, and the day before you 
hunt he muſt always be ordered after this manner: 


you find he likes beſt; or you may give him both corn 
and bread at the ſame tune, — you give him that 
laſt which he eats beſt, and is of the beſt digeſtion, 


In the morning proceed in your uſual method as be- 


| fore, only obſerve that day to ge him no beans, be- 


N n 2 cauſe 
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the hounds at every default, and ftill keep your horſe 
(as much as theſe directions will allow you) within the 
more nouriſking than oats; and after, in the evening, | cry of the dogs, that he may be uſed to their cry; and 
which ought to be ſomewhat carlier than at other | by ſo doing, in a very ſhort time he will take ſuch de- 
times, give him only a little hay out of your hand, and light and pleaſure in their muſic, that he will be eager 
no more till the next day that he returns from hunt- to follow them. : 

ing; and to prevent his eating his litter, or any thing | And if it happens that the chaſe is led over any car. 
elſe but what you give him, inſtead of a muzzle put on , pet-ground, or ſandy highway, on which your horſe 
acaveſſon, joined to the headſtall of a bridle, lined with may lay out his body ſmoothly, there you may gallop 
leather, for fear of hurting him, and tving it ſo ſtraight | him for 4 or half a mile, to teach him to lay 
as to hinder his cating; and this will prevent fickneſs | out his v, to gather up his legs, to lengthen and 
m your horſe, which Bs horſes ate incident to when | ſhorten his ſtroke, and according to the different earths 
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cauſe they are hard of digeſtion, but give him moſt of 


bread, if you can draw him on to eat it, becauſe it is 


their muzzle is put on, notwithſtanding the invention | he gallops on, as it on green ſwarth, meadow, moor, 


of the lettice window, fo much uſed; but by taking 
this method, the horſe's noſtrils are at tull liberty, and 
he will not grow fick. | 

But as to his corn, give him his meals both after his 
watering and at nine o'clock, and at that time be ſure 
to litter him well, that he may take his reſt the better 
that night, and leave him till morning. 

The next morning viſit him early, at about four 


o'clock, and put a quarter of a peck of clean drefled | 
his gallop, wou 
fection, nothing but uſe, and ſuch moderate exerciſe, 
can bring him. 


oats into his locker, pouring into it a quart of good 
firong ale, mixing the oats and ale well together; then 
= back his dung and foul litter, and clean the ſtable; 

ut if he will not cat waſhed oats, give him dry, but 
be ſure not to put any beans to them. 

When he has done eating, bridle him, and tie him 
2 to the ring and dreſs him; having dreſſed him, ſad- 
dle him, throwing his cloth over him, and let him 
ſtand till the hounds are ready to go out. 

Take care not to draw the ſaddle-girths too ſtraight 
till you are ready to mount, leſt that ſhould cauſe him 
to grow lick. ' 

Though old horſes are generally fo crafty, that 
when a groom goes to girt them up hard, they will ex- 
tend their bodies ſo much by holding their wind, (on 
purpole to gain eaſe after they are girt) that it will ſeem 
difficult to girt them, but when they let go their wind 
their bodies tall again. | 
When the hounds are unkennelled, (which ſhould 
not be betore ſun-rifing) go into the field along with 
them, and rake your horſe up and down gently till a 
bare is ſtarted ; always remembering to let him ſmell 
to the dung of other horſes, if there be any, which 
will provoke him to empty himſelt ; and ſuffer him to 
Rand ſtill when he docs o; and if there be any dead 
fog, ruſhes, or the like, ride upon them, and whiſtle 
to him, to provoke him to ſtale and empty his bladder, 

The hare being ſtarted, follow the hounds as the 
other hunters do; but remembering it to be the firſt 
time of his hunting, he is not ſo well acquainted with 
different ſorts of grounds, as to know how to gallop 
ſmoothly and with eaſe on them, and for that reaſon 
you ought not yet to put him to above half his ſpeed, 
that he may learn to carry a ſtay'd body, and to ma- 
nage his legs both upon fallows and green ſwarth. 

either ſhould you gallop him often, or any lon 
time together, for tear of diſcouraging him, and cu 
ing a diſlike of his exerciſe in him; and take care to 
croſs fields to the belt advantage; you ſhall make in to 


heath, &c. then to ſtoop and run more on the ſhoul- 
ders; if amongſt mole-hills, or over high ridges and 
turrows, and then to gallop more roundly, or in leſs 
compals, or according to-the vulgar phrale, /wz up and 
tu drawn, that thereby he may ſtrike his furrow clear, 
and avoid ſetting his fore-feet in the bottom of it, and by 
that means fall over; but, by the way, galloping, 


| though he ſhould happen to ſet his teet in a furrow, yet 


carrying his — ſo round, and reſting on the hand in 
d prevent his falling; and to this per. 


According to theſe directions you may hunt till 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, at which time 
ride him home in a foot-pace, as you came out in the 
morning; and be ſure that you let him walk out of the 
field; and as you are going home, conſider whether he 
has ſweat a little (for you muſt not let him ſweat much 
the firſt time) but if not, then gallop him gently on 
ſome ſkelping earth, till he ſweats at the roots of his 
ears, a little on his neck, and in his flank; but it muſt 
be done of his own voluntary motion, without the 
compulſion of whip or ſpur ; then when he is cool as 
aforeſaid, have him home and. ſtable him, and by no” 
means walk him in hand to cool him, for fear of cauſ- 
ing an obſtruction of the natural courſe of the hu- 
mours and by that means cauſe an inflammation in 
his legs, which is the original cauſe of the ſcratches. 

His ſtall being well littered againſt he comes home, 
ſet him up, tying his head to the ring with the bridle, 
and then rub him well with dry ſtraw all over his bead, 
neck, fore-bowels, belly, flank, buttocks, and legs, 
and after that rub his body over with a dry cloth, till 
he has not a wet hair left about him; after you have 
done, take off his ſaddle, and rub the place where the 
ſaddle was, dry in like manner, and cloath him imme- 
diately with his ordinary cloaths, - leſt he take cold: 
and it you ſuppoſe him very hot, throw a ſpare cloth 
over him, that he may not cool too faſt, which you 
may abate when you pleaſe, and ſo let him ſtand on 
his ſnaffle two hours or better, now and then ſtirring 
him in his ſtall with your whip, to prevent him from 
growing ſtiff in the legs and joints. 

When that time is expired, and you think he is tho. 
rough cool, draw his bridle, rub his head, pick his feet 
from dirt or gravel, put on his collar, and give him a 
quart or three pints of ſifted oats, mixt with a handful 
of clean dreſſed hemp- ſeed; but give him not _ 
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than the quantity preſcribed, for fear of . — his 
ſtomach, which will be very much weakened — 
heat of his body and want of water. 

Then take off the ſpare cloth (if it has not been done 
before) tor fear of * him hot too long, and when 
he has eaten his corn, throw a good quantity of hay, clean 
duſted, on his litter, and let him reſt two or three hours 
or thereabouts, 

Haviug prepared him a good maſh made of half a peck 
of malt, well ground, and boiling hot water, {u much 
as the malt will ſweeten and the horſe will drink, ftir 
them well together, and cover it over with a cloth, till 
the water has extracted the ſtrength of the malt, which 
will be almoſt as ſweet as honey, and feel ropy like 
birdlime ; being but little more than blood warm, give 
it the horſe, but not before, leſt the ſteam go up his 
noſtrils and offend him, and when he has drank 
up the water, let him, it he pleaſe, eat the malt 
too. 

But if he refuſes to drink it, you muſt not give him 
any other water that night, but # was this drink in ſome 

t of his ſtall, ſo that he may not throw it down, and let 
it ſtand by him all night, that he may drink it when he 

leaſes. | 

: This maſh, or as it is called, horſe caudle, will com- 
fort his ſtomach, and keep his body in a due temperate 
heat after his day's hunting ; it will bring away all man- 
ner of greaſe and groſs humours, which have been dif. 
ſolved by the day's labour ; and the fume of the malt- 
grains, after he has drank the water, will diſperſe the 
watery humours, which r otherwiſe annoy his head, 
and is allowed by all ſkilled in horſes to be very advan- 
tageous on that account. 

After he has eaten his maſh, ſtrip him of his cloaths, 
and run him over with a curry-comb, French bruſh, 
hair-patch, and woollen cloth, and cloath him up again; 


"and cleanſe his legs as well as his body, of all dirt and 


filth which may annoy them, and then remove him into 
another ſtall (that you may not wet his litter) and bathe 
his legs all over from the knees, with warm beef broth, 
or (which is better) with a quart of warm urine, in 
which four ounces of ſalt-petre has been diffolved ; 
then rub his legs dry, ſet him again into his (tall, and 
give him a good home teeding ot oats, or bread, which 
he likes belt, or both, and having ſhook a good quan- 
tity of litter under him, that he may reſt the better, and 
thrown him hay enough tor all night, ſhut the ſtable 
door cloſe, and leave him to his reſt till the next morn- 
ing. 
About ſix or ſeven o'clock the next morning go to 
him again, but don't diſturb him, for the morning's 
reſt is as refrelhing to a horſe as a man; but when he 
riſes of his own accord, go to him, put back his dung 
trom his litter, and oblerve what colour it is of, whether 
it be greaſy, and ſhine outwardly, and alſo break it with 
your feet, to ſee if it be ſo inwardly, for if it be greaſy 
aud foul (which you may know by its ſhining outwardly, 
and by the ſpots like ſoap that will appear within) or if 
it appear of a dark brown colour, and harder than it 
was, it is a token that the hunting of the day be- 
fore has done him good, by diſſolving part of the in- 
ward glut which was within him ; and therefore the 
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| next time you hunt you ſhould increaſe his labour but a 


little, 

But if you perceive no ſuch ſymptoms, but that his 
dung appears bright, but rather {oft than hard, without 
greaſe, and in a word, that it holds the ſame pale yellow 
colour, that it did before he hunted, then it is a ſign that 
a day's hunting made no diffolution, but that his 
body remains in the ſame ſtate ſtill, and therefore the 
_ day's hunting, you may almoſt double his la- 

ur. 

Having made theſe remarks on his dung, then you 
may proceed to order him as on his days of reſt ; that is 
to fay, you ſhall give him a handful or two of oats before 
water, then dreſs, water, air, feed, &c. as in the firſt 
fortnight. 

As to his feeding, you muſt not forget to change his 
lood, as has been before directed; by giving him one 
while bread, another oats, and a third time oats and 
beans, which you find he likes beſt; always remem- 
bering, that variety will ſharpen his appetite; and 
bread being his chief food, it being more nouriſhin 
and ſtrong than the others, feed him the oftener wi 
it, 

And, as has been diretted in the firſt fortnight, 
obſerve his digeſtion, whether it be quick or flow ; 
lo likewiſe muſt you do when he begins ta eat 
bread, 

It you find him quick, and that he retains his bread 
but a little while, then only chip his bread Kghtly ; but 
if it be ſlow, and he retains it long, then cut away all the 
cruſt and give it to ſome other horſe, and feed the hunt- 
ing horſe only with the erumb, for that being light of 
digeſtion, is ſoon converted into chyle and excrements, 
but the cruſt being not ſo ſoon digeſtible, requires, 
by reaſon of its hardnels, longer time betore it is con- 
cotted. | 

The next day after your horſe has reſted, you may 
hunt him again as you did the firſt day, obſerving from 
the remarks you have made, to hunt him more or leſs 
according as you find his temper and conſtitution ; and 
when you come home, put in prattice the rules juſtnow 
given. 

And thus you may hunt him three times a week for a 
fortnight together, but don't fail to give him his 
full feeding, and no other ſcowerings but meſhes 
and hemp-ſeed, which is equal in its virtue with the 
— gh and only carries off ſuperfluous humours in the 

ung. 


The third Fortnight's Diet, &. for a Hunting-Herſe. 


By this time the horſe will be drawn fo clean, bis fleſh 
will be ſo enſcamed, and his wind fo improved, that he 
will be able to ride a chaſe of three or four miles without 
blowing or ſweating; and you may find by his chaul 
and flank, as well as his ribs, that he is in an indifferent 
good ſtate of body, and theretore in this next fortnight 
you muſt increaſe his labour, and by that means you 
will be able to make a judgment what he will be able to 
do, and whether or no he will ever be fit for running for 
plates, or a match. - 

When your horle is ſet over night, and fed early in 

| the 
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the morning, as has been direfted for the ſecond fort- 
night, then go into the field with him, and when he is 
empty (as he will be by that time you have ſtarted your 
game) follow the dogs at a good round rate, as at half 
peed, and ſo continue till yuu have either killed or loſt 
your firſt hare. 

This will ſo rack your horſe, and he will have ſo 
_ emptied humſelt, that he will be in a fit condition to be 
rid the next chaſe briſkly, which as ſoon as it is begun, 
you may follow the dogs at three quarters ſpeed, and as 
. Near as is fit for a good horſeman and ſkilful huntſman ; 
but be ſure to take care not to ſtrain him. 


During this day's riding, you ought to obſerve nicely 


your horſe's ſweat under his ſaddle and fore-bowels, 
and if it appears white, like froth or ſoap- ſuds, it is 


a ſign of inward glut and foulneſs, and that your 
day's exercile was enough for him, therefore 
ride him home, and order him as before di- 


r ; 
But if it has happened that your exerciſe has 
been ſo ealy as not to ſweat your horſe thoroughly, 
then you ought to make a train ſcent of four miles in 
length, or thereabouts, and laying on your fleeteſt dogs, 
ride it briſkly, and afterwards cool him in the field, and 
ride him home and order him as has been before di- 
rected. 

A train ſcent, is the trailing of a dead cat or fox (and in 
caſe of neceſſity a red herring) three or four miles, ac- 
- cording as the rider ſhall pleaſe, and then laying the dogs 
on the ſcent. 

It will be proper to keep twe or three couple of the 
ou hounds that can poſſibly be procured, tor this 

ur poſe. 
. lt is true, indeed, ſome ſkilful ſportſmen do make uſe 
of their harriers in this caſe, for their diverſion, but 
it will not be convenient to uſe them to it often, for 
it will be apt to induce them to lie off the line, 
ang fling ſo wide, that they will not be worth any 
ing. 

When you take off your horſe's bridle, give him a 
good quantity of rye-bread, mſtead of hemp- ſeed and 
oats, and tor that purpoſe bake a peck loat ; tor this 
being cold and moiſt, will be of uſe to cool his body 
after his labour, and prevent coſtiveneſs, to which 
will find him addicted ; then give him hay, and after- 


wards a maſh, and order him in all things as before di- 


retted, 
The next morning, if you ere by his dung that 
his body is diſtempered, and that he is hard bound, 
then take ſome crumbs of your rye-bread, and work it 
with as much ſweet freſh butter as will make it into a 
— and make it up into balls about the bigneſs of a 
large walnut, of which give him five or fix in a morning 
ng. 


After this put the ſaddle on upon the cloth, get 
and gallop him gently ayes ſome graſs- plat or cloſe 
that is near at hand, till he begin to ſweat under his 
cars, and then carry him into the ſtable again, rub him 
well, and throw a ſpare cloth over him, and a good 
quantity of freſh litter under him, and let him ſtand two 
hours on the bridle ; give him a quantity of rye-bread, 
and ſome hay to chew upon, and give him a warm 
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maſh, feed him with bread and corn as much as he will 
cat, and alſo as much hay as he will eat. 

The next day water him abroad, and 
before directed for days of reſt. 

The next day you may hunt him again, but not ſo 
hard as you did the time before, till the afternoon ; but 
then ride him after the dogs briſkly, and if that does 
not make him ſweat thoroughly, make another train 
ſcent, and follow the dogs three quarters ſpeed, that he 
may ſweat heartily : then cool him a little, and ride 
him home, and as ſoon as he is come into the ſtable, give 
him two or three balls as big as walnuts, of the follow- 
ing excellent ſcouring : 

ake of butter, eight ounces; lenitive elettuary, 
four ounces; gromwel, broom, and parſley-feeds, of 
each two ounces; anniſeeds, liquorice, and cream ot 
tartar, of each one ounce; of jalap, two ounces; re- 
duce the ſeeds to a powder, then ſtir them into a paſte 
with the elettuary and butter, knead it well together, 
put it into a pot, and keep it cloſe ſtopped for ule, 

As ſoon as the horſe has taken theſe balls rub him 
dry, dreſs him, cloath him warm, let him ſtand two or 
three hours upon the ſnaffle ; afterwards give him two 
or three handfuls of rye-bread, and order him as 
you have been directed before, as to hay, proven- 
der, maſh, &c. and ſo leave him till the next moru- 


order him as 13 


ing. 

J the morning take notice of his dung, whether it 
ſtill retains the true colour, or be dark, or black, or red 
and high coloured : in the next place, whether it be 
looſe and thin, or hard and dry. 

If it be of a pale yellow, which is the right colour, it 
is a fign of health, ſtrength, and cleanneſs; if it be 
dark, or black, then it is a fign there is greaſe and other 
ill humours ſtirred up, which are not yet evacuated : it 
it be red and high coloured, then it is a fign that his 
blood is feveriſh and diſtempered, by means of inward 
heat: if it be looſe and thin, it is a ſign of weakneſs; 
but if hard aud dry, it ſhews the horſe to be hot in- 
wardly, or elſe that he is a foul feeder : but if his dung 
be in a medium between hard and ſoft, and ſmell ſtrong, 
it is a ſign of health and vigour. 

When theſe obſervation have been made on his dung, 
then feed, dreſs, water, &c. as on his uſual days of reſt, 
— 5 letting him have variety, and his fill of corn and 


The next day have him abroad into the fields again, 
but do not by any means put him to any labour more 
than rak ing him from hill to hill after the dogs, keeping 
him without ſound of their cry; for the intent of this 
day's exerciſe is only to keep him in breath, and procure 
him an appetite. 

In riding, let him ſtand ſtill to dung, and look back 

on it, that you may be able to judge of his ſtate there- 
by. 
"When the day is near ſpent, ride him home with- 
out the leaſt ſweat, and order him as at other tunes, 
except that you are not to give him any ſcourings, or 
rye-bread. 

You may, if you pleaſe, this day, water your horſe 
both at going into the field and coming out, galloping him 
after it, to warm the water in his belly, 1 
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The next day being to be a day of reſt, order him 
in the ſame manner in every reſpett as on other days of 
reſt ; and as you have ſpent this week, you muſt ſpend 
the next, without any alteration — — this time, 
and this management, you may depend upon it that 

our horle 2 drawn clean enough for 4 ordinary 
untin 
So hat afterwards, only taking care to hunt your 
horle with moderation twice or three times a week, at 
your 3 and according to the conſtitution of 
your orle's body, you need not queſtion but to 
ave him in as good itate and ſtrength as you can 
deſire, without danger of his wind, eye-fight, feet, or 


boy. 

— thus drawn your horſe clean, according to 
art, you will perceive thoſe ſigns before -· mentioned v 
plainly, for his fleth on his ſhort ribs and buttocks will 

as hard as brawn, his flanks will be thin, and nothing 
to be felt but a double ſkin, and chaps ſo clean from fat, 
glot, or kernels, that you may hide your fiſts in them; 
and above all, his exerciſe will give plain demonſtra- 
tion of the efficacy of this met of ordering him, 
for he will run three or four miles, three quarters 
ſpeed, without ſweating, or ſcarce ſo much as blow- 


ing. 

When the horſe has been brought to this ſtate, you 
muſt uſe no more ſcourings after hunting (becauſe nature 
has nothing to work on) but rye-bread and malh, ex- 
cept the horſe be now and then troubled with ſome lit- 
tle poſe in his head; then bruiſe a little muſtard-ſeed 
in a fine linen rag, and ſteep it in a quart of ſtrong ale for 
three or four hours, and unty ing the rag, mix the muſtard 
ſeed and the ale with a quarter of a peck of oats, and 
give it to him, 


In the laſt place, the horſe having been thus Pr, 


clean, you ought to take care not to let him grow foul 
again, through want of either airing or hunting, or an 
other negligence, leſt by that means you make yourſelf 
2 double trouble. 


Of Breeding Hunting and Race- Horſes. 


Procure either an Arabian, a Spaniſh, a Turkiſh horſe, 
or a Barb, tor a ſtallion, which is well ſhaped, and of a 
good colour, to beautify your race; and fome adviſe 
that he be well marked alſo, though others are of 
opinion, that marks are not ſo ſignificant as Mr. 
BLunDEvir and FREDERIGO GRISSONE would have 
as believe, 

Thoſe who have travelled into thoſe parts, 0 
that the right Arabian horſes are valued at an almoſt in- 
credible rate; at five hundred, and others ſay, even 
two or three thouſand -pounds a horſe ; that the Arabs 
are as caretul of keeping the 8 of their horſes 
as Princes are in keeping their pedigrees; that th 


keep them with medals; and that each ſon's portion is 
uſually two ſuits of arms, two icymetars, and one of 
theſe horſes. The Arabs boaſt, that they will ride 
eighty miles a day without drawing bitt; which is no 
_ than has been performed by ſeveral of our Engifþ 
es. 
But much more was performed by a highwayman's 
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horſe, who having committed a , rode on the 
_ day from Laden to York, being a hundred and fiſty 
miles. 

Notwithſtanding their great value, and the difficulty 
in bringing them from Scandernom to England by lea, yet 
by the care and charge of fome breeders in the north, the 

rabian horſe is no ſtranger to theſe parts. | 

A Spaniſh horſe (in the Duke of Newea/He's opinion) 
is the nobleſt horſe in the world, and the moſt beautiful 
that can be; no horſe is fo beautifully ſhaped all over 
trom head to croup, and he is abſolutely the belt ſtallion 
in the world, either for breed, for the manage, the war, 
the pad, hunting, or running horſes ; but as they are 
excellent, ſo is their price extravagant, three or four 
1 piſtoles being a common price for a Spaniſh 

rle. 

Several have been ſold for ſeven hundred, eight hun- 
dred, and a thouſand piſtoles a piece. 

The beſt Spun horſes are bred in Andaluſia, and 
particularly at Cordova, where the King has many ftuds 
of mares, and fo have ſeveral of the Spaniſh nobility and 


gentry. 

Beſides the great price they coſt at firſt, the charges 
of the journey from Spain to England is very eonſideta- 
ble; for they muſt travel from —_— to Bilbza or 
St. Sebaſtian, the neargit ports to England, which is at 
leaſt four hundred miles ; and in that hot country you 
eannot with ſafety travel your horſe above twenty miles 
a day ; befides, you muſt be at the expence of a groom 
and farrier, and the caſualty of fickneſs, lameneſs, 
and death : ſo that it he Id happen to prove 
an NY good horſe, by that time you have 
got him home, he will alſo be an extraordinary dear 


one. 

A Turkiſh horſe is but little inferior to the Spaniſh in 
beauty, but ſomewhat odd ſhaped, his head being ſome- 
what like that of a camel ; he has excellent eyes, a thin 
neck, excellently riſen, and ſomewhat large of body; 
his croup is like that of a mule, his legs not fo under- 
limbed as that of a Harb, but very ſmewy, good paſterus, 
and good hoofs : they never amble, but trot very well, 
and are at preſent accounted better ſtallions for —— 
than Barbs. 

Some merchants tell us, that there cannot be a more 
noble and diverting fight, to a lover of horſes, than to 
walk into the paſtures near Conſtantinople, about ſoiling- 
time, where he may fee many hundred fine hot ſes te- 
thered, and every horſe has his attendant or keeper, 
with his little tent placed near him to lie in, that he 
may look to him, and take care to ſhilt him to freth 

rals. 
a The price of a Turkib horſe is commonly one hun- 
dred, or one hundred and fifty pounds; and when 
bought, it is difficult to get a paſs; the Grand Signior 
being ſo very ſtritt, that he ſeldom (but upon very extra- 
ordinary occaſions) permits any ol his horſes to be ex- 
ported out of his dominions. 

But if you ſhould attain a liberty ſo to do, and tra- 
vel by land, unleſs you have a Turk or two for a 
convoy, you will be ſure to have them ſeized on by the 


WAY. 
And beſides, you will find the fame difficulties of a 
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long journey, through Germany, great charges attendin 
it, by having a groom and farrier, who muſt be carefu 
that they entruſt no perſon whatſoever with the care of 
him but themſelves, eſpecially in ſhoeing him, for tis 
the common practice beyond ſea, as well as here, where- 
ever they ſee a fine horſe; to hire a farrier to prick him, 
that they may buy him tor a ſtallion, 

But tome — chuſe to buy horſes at Smyrna in 
Anatolia, and from thence, and from Can/tantinople, to 
tranſport them to England by ſea, which, if the wind ſerve 
right, arrive in England in a month; though * 
the merchants voyages are not made in much leſs than 
two or three months. 

The &arb is little inferior to any of the former in 
beauty ; but our modern breeders account him too 
flender and lady-like to breed from, and therefore in the 
north of Hngland they prefer the Spaniſh and Turtiſb horſe 
betore him. 

. _ He is 10 lazy and negligent in his walk, that he will 
ſtumble on carpet ground. 

His trot 1s like that of a cow, his gallop low, and with 
much eale to himſelf ; but he is for the moſt part ſinew 
and nervous, excellently winded, and good for a courſe if 

he be not over- weighted. | | 
The mountain Bushs are eſteemed the beſt, becauſe 
_ they are ſtrongeſt and largeſt: they belong to the Allar- 
bes, who value them themſelves as much as other na- 
tons do, and therefore will not part with them to any 
2 except to the Prince of the band to which they 

elong, who can at any time at his pleaſure command 
them tor his own uſe: but tor the other more ordinary 
{ort, they are to be met with very common in the hands 
of our nobility and gentry; or it you ſend to Languedic, 
or Provence in France, they may be bought there for for- 
ty or fifty piſtoles a horſe. | 

Or it you ſend to Barbary, you may buy one for 
thirty - pounds or thereabouts; but in this caſe the 
charges and journey will be great, for though it be 
no great voyage from Tunis to. Marſeilles in France, 
yet from Marſeilles to Calais, by land, is the whole 
length of France, and from thence they are ſhipped for 
England. 

he next thing to be conſidered, is the choice of 
mares, and according to the Duke of NewCASTLE'S 
opinion, the fineſt mare to breed out of, is one that has 
been bred of an Engliſh mare, and a ſtallion of either of 
theſe racers ; but, if you can't get ſuch a mare, then 
get a right bred £,g/;h mare by fire and dam, that is) 
well tore-hauded, well underlaid, and ſtrong put toge- 
ther in general; but in particular, ſee that ſhe have a 
lean head, wide noſtrils, open chaul, a big weaſand, and 
the wind-pipe ſtraight and looſe; and ot about five or 
by years old; be ſure that the itallion be not too 
old. 


As for the Feed of the Stallion. 


Keep him as high as poſſibly you can, for the firſt 
four or five months before the time of covering, with 
old clean oats and ſplit beans, well hulled, and it you 

leaſe you may add bread to them, ſuch as you will here- 


after be direQed to make ; and now and then a handful 


| 
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of clean wheat may be given him, or oats waſhed in ſtrong 
ale, for variety. 

Mr. MoxGax adviſes to ſcatter bay-ſalt and anni- 
ſeeds in his provender ; but others are of opinion that 
this is ſu uous, while the horſe is in health. 

Be ſure to let him have plenty of good old ſweet hay, 


well cleanſed from duſt, and good whear ſtraw to lic 


on; water him twice a day at ſome running ſtream, or 


elſe in a clear ſtanding pond of water, if you cannot have 


the firſt; and gallop him after he has drank in ſome 
meadow or level piece of ground. 

Do not ſuffer him to drink his fill at his firſt coming 
to the water, but after his firſt draught, gallopand ſcope 
him up and down to warm him, and then bring him to 
the water again and let him drink his fill, galloping him 


again as before; never leaving the water till he has drank. 


as much as he will, 

By this means you will prevent raw crudities, which 
the coldneſs of the water would otherwiſe produce, to 
the detriment of his ſtomach, if you had permitted him 
to drink his fill at firſt; whereas you allowing him his 
fill (though by degrees) at laſt, you keep his body from 
drying too faſt. 

Mr. Mond Ax, indeed, directs the ſweating of him 
every day, carly in the morning, which he ſays will not 
only perfect digeſtion, and exhauſt the moiſture from 
his ſeed, but alſo ſtrengthen and cleanſe his blood and 
body from all raw and imperfect humours : but others 
are of opinion it will dry up the radical moiſture too faſt ; 
and likewiſe, inſtead of heightening his pride and luſt, 
weaken him too much, 

As for other rules for the ordering him after water- 
ing, and the hours of feeding, &c. they will be more pro- 


Per, 
When the ſtallion is in luſt, and the time of cover- 
ing him is come, which is beſt to be in May, that the 


foals may fall in the Apri/ following, otherwiſe they 


will have little or no graſs. 

Pull off his hinder ſhoes, and lead him to the place 
where the ſtud of mares are which you intend for co- 
vering ; which place ought to be cloſe, well fenced, 
and in it a little hut for a man to lie in, and a larger 


ſhed with a manger to feed your ſtallion with bread 
and corn during his abode with the mares, and ſhelter 


him in the heat of the day, or in rainy weather : thiscloſe 
ought to be of ſufficient largeneſs to keep your mares 
well for two months. . 


Before you pull off his bridle, let him cover a mare 


or two in hand, then turn him looſe amongſt them, and 

ut all your mares to him, as well thoſe that are with 
foal as thoſe which are not, for there is no danger-in 
it; and by that mcans they will all be ſerved in their 
height of luſt, and according to the intention of na- 
ture. 

When your ſtallion has covered them once, he will 
try them all over again, and thoſe that will admit him, 
he will ſerve, and when he has done his buſineſs, he 
will beat againſl the pales, and attempt to be at liberty, 
which when your man finds (who is to obſerve them 
night and day, and to take care that no other mares are 
put to your horſe, and to give you an account which 


take the hot ſe and which not, &c.) then take him up, 
| an 
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ter than to let your own mares 
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and keep him well as you did before, firſt giving him a | 


maſh or two, to help to reſtore nature; for you will find 
him little but ſkin and bones, and his mane and tail will 
tall off, 

Be fure never to give him above ten or twelve mares 


in a ſeaſon at moſt, otherwiſe you will ſcarce recover him 


againſt the next covering time. 

When your ftallion is paſt this uſe, then buy an- 
other, for the beſt kind will in time degenerate. But 
the Duke of NewcaAsTLE ſays, you cannot do bet- 

be covered by their 
fires. 

Some adviſe covering in hand. as the other is called 
covering out of hand, and is as follows: when you have 
brought both your horſe and your mare to a proper con- 
dition for breeding, by art and good feeding, then ſet 
ſome ordinary ſtone nag by her for a day or two, to woo 
her, and that will make her fo prone to luſt, that ſhe 
will readily receive your ſtallion, which you ſhould 
preſent to her, either early in a morning or late in an 
evening, for a day or two together, and let him cover 
in band once or twice, if you pleaſe, at each time ob- 
ſerving to _— the horle the advange of ground, and 
have a perſon ready with a bucket of cold water to throw 
on the mare's ſhape immediately upon the diſmounting 
of the horſe, which will make her retain the ſeed ſhe re- 
ceived the better ; eſpecially if you get on her back, and 
trot her up and down for a quarter of an hour, but take 
care of heating or ſtraining her : and it will not be amiſs 
if you let them faſt two hours after ſuch att, and 
then give each of them a warm maſh, and it is 
odds but- this way your mares may be as well 
ſerved as the other, and your ſtallion laſt you much 


longer. 

I} you take care to houſe the mares all the winter, and 
keep them well, their colts will prove the better. See 
FoaLs and Corrs. 


Of a Hunting-Match; 


The firſt thing that is to be conſidered by one who 
deſigns to match his horſe for his own advantage, and 
his horſe's credit, is not to flatter himſelf with opi- 
nion of his horſe, by fancying that he is a ſwift, when 
he is but a ſlow galloper, and that he is a whole _— 
horſe (that is, that he will run four miles without a ſo 
at the height of his ſpeed) when he is not able to run two 
e . ebenes 2e 16d into-thls er 

Very tlemen are led into this er- 
ror, by their baing miſtaken in the ſpeed of their hounds, 
who, for want of ging them againſt other dogs that 
have been really fleet, have ſuppoſed their own to be 
{o, when, in reality, they are but of a middling ſpeed ; 
and becauſe their horſe, when trained, was able to fol- 
low them all day, and upon any hour, to command 
them upon deep as well as light carths, have therefore 
made a falſe concluſion, that their horſe is as ſwift as 
the beſt; but upon trial againſt a horſe that has been 


rightly trained after hounds that were truly fleet, have 


bon their experience full dear. 
erefore it is adviſable for all lovers of hunting, to 
procure two or three couple of tried honnds, and once 


— 
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or twice a week to follow them aſter a train-ſcent, and 
when he is able to top them on all ſorts of earth, and to 
endure heats and colds ſtoutly, then he may better rely on 
his ſpeed and toughneſs. 

That horſe which is able to perform a hare chaſe of 
five or fix miles briſkly, till his body be as it were bathed 
in ſweat ; and then, after the hare has been killed in a 
nipping froſty morning, can endure to ſtand till the 
ſweat be frozen on his back, ſo that he can endure to be 
pierced with cold as well as the heat; and then even in 
that extremity of cold, to ride another chaſe as briſkly, 
and with as much courage as he did the former; that 
horſe which can thus endure heats and colds, is moſt va- 
lued by ſportſmen. 

14 in order to make a judgment of the good- 
neſs of a horſe, obſd. ve him after the death of the firſt 
hare, if the chaſe has been. any thing briſk ; if when he 
1s cold he ſhrinks up his body, and draws his legs up to- 
gether, it 15 an infallible ſign of want of vigour and cou- 
rage: the like may be done by the lacking of his girths 
after the firſt chaſe and from the dullnels of his teeth, 
and the dullneſs of his countenance, all which are true 
tokens of faintnels, and being tired; and ſuch a horſe is 
not to be relied on in caſe of a wager. 

But if your horſe is not only in your own Judgment, 
but alſo in that of ſkilful horſemen, a horſe of approved 
ſpeed and toughneſs, and you have a mind to match him, 
or to run for a plate, then you may hope for the following 
advantages: 

But firſt it will not be improper to take notice of the 
way of making matches in former times, and the modern 
way of deciding wagers. 

The old way of trial was, by running ſo many train- 
ſcents after hounds, as was agreed yu between the 
parties concerned, and a bell courſe, this being found 
not fo uncertain, but more durable than hare-hunting ; 
and the advantage confiſted in ir he trains fed 
K moſt ſuitable to the qualifications of the 

orſes. 

But others chooſe to hunt the hare till ſuch an hour, 
and then to run this wild gooſe chaſe. S WII D Gooss 
CHASE. 

But this chaſe was found by experience inhuman, 
and deſtruttive to good horſes, eſpecially when two 

ood horſes were matched ; for neither being able to 

iſtance the other, till being both ready to fink under 
their riders through weakneſs, oftentimes they were 
obliged to draw the match, and leave it undecided, after 
both the horſes were quite ſpoiled. 

This induced them to run train-fcents, which were 
afterwards changed for three heats, and a firaight 
courſe ; and that thoſe who were lovers of hunting- 
horſes might be encouraged to Keep good ones, plates 
have been erected in wes # 10 oped in England, purpolely 
for the ſake of hunting-horfes ; and the articles of ſome 
places exclude all others, namely, gallopers, trum run- 
ning. | N 

But whether you would match your horſe again a 
particular horſe, ot put him in for 4 plate, where he 
muſt run againſt all that come in general, you ought to 
know the conſtitution and quality of your horſe, before 
you 1 any Wager on his head, whether he be ho! 

0 


and 
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and fiery, or cool and temperate in riding: whether be |ventureſome, without ſome reaſonable probabilities of 


be very ſwift, but not hard at bottom ; or flow, but yet 
ſure; and one that will ſtick at marks, or what ſort of 
ground he moſt delights to gallop ; whether he delights 
to go up hill or down hill, or elſe to (kelp on a flat; 
whether to run on deep or light ground; whether on 
rack ways or carpet ground; whether amongſt mole- 
hills, or on meadow ground; whether he be well- 
winded or thick-winded ; ſo that though he will anſwer 
a ſpur, and mend upon lapping, yet he muſt have caſe by 
obs. 

All theſe particulars are neceſſary to be known, to the 
end you may draw thole advantages from them which 
_ e offered in making matches: As thus for exam- 

E: 

If your horſe be hot and fiet,“, it is odds but he 
is fleet withal (for generally ſuch horſes are ſo) 
and delights to run upon light and hard flats, and 
muſt be held hard by the rider, that he may have time 
K recover wind by his ſobs, or elſe his fury will choak 

um. 

But whereas it is the general opinion, that nothing 
that is violent can be laſting, and therefore that it is im- 

Mble that ſuch hot-mettled horſes can be tough and 

ard at bottom; this is reckoned ty ſome to be but a 
popular error: for that theſe two qualities have been re- 
conciled at leaſt fo far as to make the moſt fiery horſe 
manageable, and to endure both whip and ſpur ; and if 
fo, although he ſhould not prove at bottom ſo truly 
tough as the craving drudge, yet his ſpeed ſhall anſwer 
for it in all points, and ſerve in its ſtead by the manage- 
ment of his rider. | 

The. beſt way of matching ſuch a borſe is, to agree to 
run train ſcents, and the fewer the better for you, before 
you come to the courſe: allo in theſe train ſcents, the 
ſhorter you make your diſtance the better; and mind, 
above all things, to make your bargain_to haye the 
leading of the firſt ame, ; then make choice of ſuch 
grounds where your horſe may beſt ſhow his ſpeed, and 
the fleeteſt dogs you can procure : give your hounds as 
much law betore 2 as your tryers will allow, and 
then making a looſe, try to win the match with a wind; 
but it you fail in this attempt, then bear your horſe, 
and fave him from the courſe: but if your horſe be 
ſlow, but well winded, and a true ſpurred nay, then the 
more train-ſcents you run before you come to the 
{traight courſe the better: but here you ought to obſerve 
to gain the leading of the firſt train: which in this caſe, 
you muſt lead it upon ſuch deep earth, that it may not 
end near any light ground. 

For this is the rule received among horſemen, that 
the next train is to begin where the Jaſt ends, and. the 
laſt train is to be ended at the {tarting-place of the courſe, 
therefore remember to end your Mii on deep earths as 
well as the firſt, | | 

In the next place, do not make a match againſt a 


| horſe 2 — do not know, without having firſt conſulted 
ſoine thi 


Iful friend, on whoſe judgment and honeſty you 


can {ately rely, and who is able to give a good account 
of the ſpeed of your adverſary's horſe, and his manner 
of riding; and if it appears that he is any ways an- 
{werable to your own in Ipeed or goodneſs, be not too 


winning. 

Again, be ſure at no time to give advantage of weight, 
for you will ſee the inconvenieney of it at the latter end 
of the day : for though a horſe does not teel it when he 
is freſh, yet it will fink him very much when he grows 
weak. The length of a horſe loſt by weight in the firſt 
train, may. prove a diſtance in the ſtraight courſe at laſt, 
tor the weight is the {ame every heat, though his ftirength 
is not. 

If, on the other hand, you gain any adv e of 
weight, chat the horſemen ſhall ride fo much weight as 
you are agreed on, beſides the ſaddle; for by this means 
the rider, if he be no weight of himſelf, mult carry the 
dead weight ſomewhere about him, which will be trou- 
bleſome to the rider, as well as the horſe ; and the more 
ſo to the latter becauſe it is more remote from his back, 
than it it were in the ſaddle, and by conſequence will 
more diſorder his ſtroak it the rider incline to either 
ſide than if it were near the center; as is to be ſeen in a 

ir of ſcales, where if the pin be not placed exactly 
in the middle of the beam, the longeſt part (as being 
tarther diltant from the center) will be the hea- 
vieſt, | 

As to the time of dicting, that muſt be according to 
the nature of your horſe, and the preſent ſtate of body 
he is in; for though he may be clean enough for ordi- 
nary hunting, yet he may be far enough ſrom that per- 
ect ſlate of body that a match requires ; no to 
keep him in ſuch ſtrict diet all the ſeaſon (except on 
ſuch-extraordinary occaſions), would be an unneceſſary 
CXPence. | 
As to the diſpoſition of the hqrle for running, that is 
to be known by ule and obſervation, tor, in this point, 
horſes differ very much; tar ſome run belt when they 
are high in caſe; others when they are in a, middling 
condition of fleſh ; and ſome again, when they appear 
to the eye poor and low in fleſh : therefore according 
to the condition and quality of, and the time required to 
bring him into the beſt ſtate, the day for the trial of the 
match ought to be fixed on. ' 

you have a mind to. put him in for ſome huntin 
plate, there you have not at your diſpoſal the choice of 
the ground, the weight, nor the horſes you run againſt, 
but you mult take them as you find them; only the time 
for bringing, your horle into a, good. condition: is at 
your diſcretion; in that you may begin to keep him 
in ſtrict diet as ſoon or as late as you pleaſe, the 


time for all plates being, ulually fixed, and annually the 


ſame. 

HUNTSMAN. He muſt never forget that very 
hare has her. particular play; that, however, that play 
is occaſioned or changed according to the variation of 
wind and weather, the weight of the air, the nature of 
the ground, and the degrees of cagernels with which the 
is purſued. Nor is he to be unmindful of the numerous 
accidents ſhe may meet with in her way, to turn her out 
of her courſe, to cover her flight, to quacken her ſpeed, 
or to furniſh her with an opportunity of new devices. 
It is not enough to have à general knowl of theſe 
things before the game is ſtarted, but in the heat of ac- 


of 


tion, when moſt tempted to be in raptures with the ſound 


at 
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every dog that does no good, does a great deal of hut ; 
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of the horns, the melody of the cry, and the expectation 
ot ſucceſs, every ſtep we make we muſt calmly obſerve 
the alterations of ſoil, the poſition of the wind, the time 
of the year, and no leſs take notice with what ſpeed ſhe 
is driven, how far ſhe is likely to keep on forward, or to 
turn ſhort behind ; whether ſhe has not been met 'by 
paſſengers, frightened by curs, intercepted by ſheep ; 
whether an approaching ſtorm, a rifing wind, a ſudden 
blaſt of the ſun, the going off of the froſt, the repetition 
of foiled ground, the decay of her own ftrength, or any 
other rwobable turn of affairs, has not abated or akered 
the ſcent, | 
There are other things till no leſs necetlary to he re- 
membered than the former; as the particular quality 
and character of each dog; whether the preſent leaders 
are not apt to over-run it ; which are moſt inclined to 
ſtand upon the double; which are to be depended on in 
the highway, on the ploughed grount, or a bare turt, in 


an uncertain ſcent, in the crofling of freſh game, through | 
a flock of ſheep, upon the foil or ſlole back. "The fie 
alſo and ſtrength of the hate will make a difference ; 
nor muſt the hounds themſelves be followed ſo eloſely, 
or ſo loudly cheriſhed when freſh and vigorous, as after 
they have run off their ſpeed and mettle, and begin to be 
tired, 

It is necefſary for a young huntſman, when the ſcent 
lies well, always to keep himſelf pretty far behind, At 
ſuch a time. effecialty if it be againſt the wind, it is im- 
poſſible tor the poor hare to hold it forward; nor has 
the any trick or refuge for her lite, but to top ſhort by 
the way, and, when all are paſt, to ſteal immediately 
back, which is often the occaſion of an irrecoverable 
tault, in the midſt of the warmeſt ſport and expectations, 
and is the beſt trick the poor hare has for her life in 
ſcenting weather; whereas if the huntſman were not too 
forward, he would have the advantage of ſeeing her 
ſteal off, and turning her aſide, or more probably the 
pleaſure of the dogs returning and thruſting her up in 
view, 

It is very common for the fleeteſt dog to be the beſt 
favourite, though it would be much better if he was 
hanged, or exchanged, Bea dog in his own nature ever 
ſo good, yet he is not good in that pack that is too low 
for him. There is moſt times work enough for every 
one of the train, and every one ought to bear his part; 
but this is impoſſible for the heavy ones to do, if they 
are run out of breath by the unproportionable ſpeed of a 
light-heeled leader. For it is not enough that they are 
able to keep up, which a true hound will labour hard for, 
but they muſt be able to do it with eafe, with retention 
of breath and ſpirits, and with their tongues at com- 
mand. It mult never be expetted that the indentures 
of the hare can be well covered, or her doubles 
ſtruck off (nor is the ſport worth a farthing) it the 
harriers run yelping in a long ſtring, like deer or fox- 
hounds. 

Another thing neceſſary is to hang up every liar and 
chanter, not ſparing even thoſe that are fillv and fling, 
without noiſe or ſagacity. It is common enough in nu- 
merous kennels to keep ſome for their mujſic or beauty. 
but this is perfectly wrong, It is a certain maxim that 
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they ſerve only to foil the ground, and confound the 
ſcent ; to ſcamper before and interrupt their betters in 
the moſt difficult points. And we may venture to af- 
firm, by long experience, that four or five couple, 
all good and truſty hounds, will do more exccution than 
thirty or forty, where a third of them are eager and 
headftrong, and, like coxcombs among men, noiſy in do- 
ing nothing. 

Above all abhor joining with ſtrangers, tor this is the 
way to ſpoil and debauch the ſtauncheſt hounds, to turn 


| the belt mettled into mad-headed gallopers, lars, aud 


chatterers, and to put them on nothing but out-runming 
their rivals, and over-running the fſeent, The emula- 
tion of leading (in dogs and their maſters) has been the 
utmoſt ruin of many a good ery, Nor are ſtrange hunt 
men of much better confequence than ſtrange compa- 
nions; for as the ſkill and excellence of theſe animals 
conſiſt in uſe and habit, they ſhould always be accul- 
tomed to the lame voice, the fame notes, or halloo- 
ings, and the fame turns of chiding, cherjſhing, 
preſſing, or recalling ; nor ſhould the country fel. 
lows be allowed, in therr tranfports, to extend their 
throats. | 

Nor is it good to encourage change of game, becauſe 
mere '{quires would be at a great lofs to kill ſome of 
their time, had they nothing to kill, when hares are out 
of ſeaſon. However, I am well fatisfied that the beft 
harriers are thoſe that know no other. Nor is it ad- 
viſeable to let them change for a freſh hare, as long as 
they can poſſibly follow the old, nor to take off their 
noles from the ſcent they are upon, for the cutting 
ſhorter or gaining of ground. This laſt is the common 
trick with pot-hunters, but as it is unfair and barbarous 
to the hare, ſo you will ſeldont find it of advantage to 
the hounds, 

HUKLE-BONE, 1x a Horss. A bone near the 
middle of the buttock, very apt to go out of its ſockets 
with a hurt or ſtrain. 

HUXING os PNY. A particular method for the 
catching of this ſort of fiſh. For this uſe, take as large 
bladders as can be got ; blow thein up, and tie them 
cloſe and ſtrong; then at the mouth of each tie a line, 
—— or ſhorter, according to the depth of water; at the 
end of cach line faſten an armed hook artificially baited, 
and put them into the water, with the advantage of the 
wind, that they may gently move up and down the pond. 
Now when one maſter pike has trruck himſelf, it is a 
moſt 8 diverſion to ſee him bounce about in the 
water with a bladder. When you.ſce him almoſt ſpent, 
take him up, See PIKE. 


ACK- DAW. A chattering, ſubtle bird, that is a 

great devourer of beaus, cherries, and other garden- 
truics. 

A very good method to catch them is, to drive a ſtake 
into the ground about four feet high, above the ſur ſace 
ol the earth, but ſo picked at the top, that the jack-daw 
cannot ſettle on it; within a foot of which, a hole muſt 
be bored through. three quarters of an inch diameter, 
whereto you ſhould fit à pin or flick, fix or eight inches 
long, then make a loop or ſpring of horſe - hair faſtened 
to a = or wand of hazle, which may be entered imo 
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the flake at a hole near the ground, that done, | 


bending of the ſtick, flip the horſe-hair loop thr 

the upper holes, and put the ſhort ſtick fo, that . 
jack-daw when he comes, finding a refling-place to 
ſtand conveniently amongſt his food, perches on the 


ſhort ſtick, which by his weight immediately falls, | 


— gives the ſpring advantage of holding him by the 
are callous and hard ſwellings in 

ARDONS, f the hinder legs of a horle, ſeated on 
the outſides of the hough, as the ipavin is on the inſide. 
It is more to be feared than the ſpavin. It is not very 
common, ſo that but few people know it, though it be 
as painful as the ſpavin, and makes a horſe halt. In this 
_ there is no remedy but firing, which does not always 
ſucceed. 

If upon the fore-finew of the leg, between the ſpavin 
on the inſide and the jardon without, there is a circle 
that joins them, and encompaſſes the nerve of the 
inſtep, the horſe is ſpoiled and ruined paſt all reco- 


very. 
ARRETIER. An obſolete French word fig- 

wm ing a horſe whoſe houghs grow too cloſe toge- 
r 


In, infide within; and out, outfide without 

The inner heel, the outer heel; the inner leg, the 
outer leg ; the in rein, the out rein. 

This way of ſpeaking relates to ſeveral things, ac- 
cording as the horſe works to the right or left, upon 
volts; oras he works along by a wall, a hedge, or ſome 
ſuch thing. 

Thus it ſerves to diſtinguiſh on what hand, or what 
ſide the horſeman is to give the aids to a horſe upon a 
manege. 

For along by a wall, the outer leg is the leg of 
a fide with the wall, and the other leg is the in- 
gy upon volts ; if a horſe works upon the right, 


the right heel is the inner heel, the right leg the inner 


leg; and fo by conſequence, the leſt 
muſt be the outer heel and leg. 

Now the downright contrary will happen, if the horſe 
works to the left. 

Now-a-days, the riding-maſters, to be eaſier under- 
ſtood, uſe the terms right and left ; as for inſtance, aſſiſt 
the horſe with the right heel, with the right leg, with the 
right rein; taking the ſituation of the heels and legs, 
withreſpett to the volt. S ENLAROGE, GALLOP, FALSE, 
and LAKGE. 

AUNDICE 1x Sxxer : 

urn two ounces of alum ; beat it to powder, with 
an ounce of turmeric. Put a drachm of ſaffron to 
them; and give this warm in half a pint of mau's ſtale 
urine. | 

JAW-BONES or a Hoss, ſhould be narrow 
and lean, but the diſtance between them and the throat, 
large and hollow, that he may the better place his head: 
if the jaw-bone be too ſquare, that is, if there be too 
great a diſtance between the eye and that part of it which 
touches his neck, it is not only ugly and unſeemly, but 
even hinders him from placing his head; andit there be 


el and left leg 


| 
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you pull che bridte to bring his head into its moſt be- 
coming poſture, the bone meeting with his neck will hin- 
der him, eſpecially if alſo he have a ſhort and chick nec 
with that imperfettion. | 

AW-TEETH. See TeeTH or 4 Hort. 

AY. Se Jack-Daw. | 

ENNY-WREN, A curious fine ſong-bird of a 
chearful nature, ſo that none can exceed him in his man- 
ner of ſinging. ö 

This bird is of a 1 ſpeckled colour, very plea- 
ſant to the eye, and when he ſings, cocks up his tail, 
— out his notes with much pleaſure and ſpright- 
lineſs. 

The hen breeds twice a year; , firſt, about the latter 
end of April; makes her neſt with dry moſs and leaves, 
ſo artificially that it 1s a very hard matter to diſcover it, 
it being amongſt ſhrubs and hedges, where ivy grows very 
thick; ſome build in old hovels, and barns, but they are 
ſuch as are not uſed to hedges, | 

They cloſe their neſt round, leaving but a little hole 
to go in and out at, and will lay abundance of eggs, 
ſometimes to the number of eighteen, nay, ſixteen 
young ones have been taken out of one neſt, 


4 which, conſidering how ſmall the bird is, appears 


ſtrange. 

Their ſecond time of breeding is in the middle of 
Fune, for by that time the other neſt will be brought up, 
and ſhift for themſelves ; but if you intend to keep any 
of them, take them at twelve or fourteen days old out of 
the neſt, and give them ſheep'sheartandegg, minced very 
ſmall, taking away the fat and the finews, or elſe ſome of a 
calt's or heiter's heart. 

They are to be fed in their neſts very often in a day, 
giving them one or two morſels at one time, and no 
more, left they caſt it up again, by receiving more than 
they could bear or digeſt, and ſo expire. 

They ſhould be ted with a little ftick; at the en. 
whereof, take up the meat about the bigneſs of a 

; and when you perceive them to pick it up tr-::1 
the ſtick themſelves, put them into cages ; after 
having provided a ꝓan or two, put ſome of the a 
therein, and alſo about the fides of every cage to c 
them to eat; however, you mult ſtill feed them fiv- or 
ſix times a day for better ſecurity, leſt they ſhould ne- 
glect themſelves and die, when all your trouble is 
almoſt paſt ; as ſoon as they have found. the way 
to feed alone, give them now and then ſome paite ; 
if you 3 them to eat heartily, and like it 
"ny well, you may torbear giving t any more 

rt. 

Further, you muſt once in two or three days give 
them a ſpider or two; and if you have a mind your bird 
ſhould learn to whilile tunes, take the pains to teach him, 
and he will anſwer your expettation. 

Now for the par. grave of cocks from-hens, when 

u have got a whole neſt, obſerve which are the 

rowneſt and largeſt, and mark them: allo take notice 
of their recording ; for ſuch of them as record themſelves 
in the neſt before they can feed themſelves, and thoſe 
wheſ throats grow big as they record, they are certainly 
cocks, 


e TER e eee JESSES. Ribbons that hang down from garlonds or 
3 | 


crowns 
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' crowns in Falconry, alſo ſhort ſtraps 


IMP 


of leather faſtened | 
to the hawk's legs, and ſo to the vervels. - 

IMPING. This term, in Falconry, fignifies the in- 
ſerting of a feather in the wing of a hawk, in the place of 
one that is broke. 

IMPOSTHUME in Hosts is an unnatural ſwel- 
ling of humours, or corrupt matter in any part of the 

This diſtemper may to a horſe ſeveral ways, 
as by a collection of filthy. humours, cauſing ſwel- 
lings, which in time grow to an inflammation, and 
at laſt break out into foul, mattery, and running 


| ſores. 


When an inflammatory {ſwelling does not — 
ive way to bleeding, purging, rubbing the part wit 
irie of wine, vinegar, or with ſuch other means as are 
uſually applicd for diſperſing ; or, if it * at the de- 
cline of a fever, or any other diſeale ; all cooling and 
repelling methods ſhould be avoided, and ſuppuration 

romoted 

For the cold, flow ſort of abſceſſes that ſuppurate with 
difficulty, the gum laiſter, mixed with one fourth part 
of the mercurial plaiſter, may be proper enough: it 
ſhould be renewed when it will ſtick on no longer, for 
only until then it is good. For the inflammatory fort, 
which ſoon fill with good matter, poultices are the beſt 
application, and the fo 1 and cheap one may an- 
ſwer in every caſe of this kind. 


A Suppurating Poultice. 


Take a proper quantity of wheat-bran, ſcald it with 
boiling hot water, enough to make it into the confiſt- 
ence 8 oultice, then add to it a ſmall quantity of lard, 
or any other greaſe ; and while it is as warmas you can 
bear it when laid on the back of your hand, apply it tothe 
ſwelling. : 

All poultices ſhould be ſtiff enough to prevent their 
running ; and when they are defigned to promote ſup- 
puration, they ſhould be taken off and warmed again 
as often as they cool, which will be at leaſt every four 
hours. 

Continue the poultice until, by preſſing the abſceſs 
gently with your finger, you can perceive the matter in 
it fluftuate; at which time it will be jour to 
make an opening in the part where the ſkin ſeems 
the thinneſt : make the opening as large as you con- 
veniently can, for then the matter will be well dif- 


charged, and the wound will be healed with leſs dith- 


culty. 

The matter being diſcharged, dreſs with dry lint or 
ſoft tow, gently prefſed into the opening, then cover it 
and the whole remaining ſwelling with a pledget of tow, 
ſpread with the digeſtive ointment ; and over theſe, if 
the ſituation of the part will admit, lay a warm poul- 


tice, which may now be renewed only night and morn- 


ing, until all remaining hardneſs in the abſceſs is dil- 
ſolved ; after which, once a day will be often enough to 
dreſs the wound, which will ſoon heal, with only a 
pledget of tow, thinly ſpread with the digeſtive oint- 
ment, properly ſecured. | 


INN 


The Digeſtive Ointment. 


| Take of linſeed oil, two pounds; yellow rofin and 
yellow wax, of each one pound; Venice-turpentine, 
three ounces ; melt them together over a gentle fire, then 
ſtir it continually until it is cool enough to put into an 
earthen pot. | 

Sometimes the wound and the bottom of the abſceſs 
digeſts unkindly, the matter becoming thin and ſharp, 
in which caſe the afhiffance of the diſcutient fomen- 
tations each time the dreſſings are removed, hath 
uſually the deſired effect; and if the bottom of 
the ſore can eafily be come at, pledgets of the 
mercurial digeſtive may be applied thereto once a 


day. 5 
The Mercurial Digeſtive. 


Take half an ounce of red 3 in fine pow- 
der, mix it well with four ounces of the digeſtive oint 
ment, 


4 Diſcutient Fomentation. 


Take of chamomile-flowers, and common worm- 
wood, each three ounces; boil them a few minutes 
— ten pints of water, then pour off the liquor for. 
uſe. 

Fomentations are always to be uſed in the following 
manner: The 2 being already as hot as you. 
can bear it with your hand, you muſt have two flannel 
cloths large enough, when three or four times doubled, 
to cover the part which is to be fomented ; dip one of 
theſe cloths into the hot liquor, and immediately wri 
it as dry as you can; then apply it to the diſeaſed part, 
keeping it clole there until the heat begins to abate, by 
which time the other cloth will be ready to be appli 
which muſt be done as quickly as poſſible after the re- 
moval of that which was firſt laid on: and thus continue 
to apply them alternately, until eight or twelve have been 
applied. 


P 
Abſceſſes are ſometimes formed in the eye, occaſion- 
ing great inflammation and pain : the matter is ſome- 
times ſuperficial, and then the abſceſs is more promi- 
nent; at other times it is deeper, and aſſumes a flatter 
form ; but when it is very deep, there will be ſeldom 
any ſwelling at all; in which cafe it burſts inward, and 
the eye is totally deſtroyed. In the other two caſes, 
the treatment will beſo much the ſame with that of ab- 
ſoeſſes in general, that the peculiarities required on ac 
count of the fituation, will be readily ſugge ed by every. 
ractitioner. For the moſt — a loſs of ſight is the con- 
— of them all, becauſe of the cicatrix or oſ the ul- 
cer which-is left behind. | 
INCORDING. Burſtenneſs ina horſe. Ste Ruy- 


TURE, 

INN oz INNER. In the manege; is applied dif- 
ferently according as the horſe works to the right or left, 
upon volt, or as he works along by a wall, a hedge; 
or the like: for-in moving by a wall, the leg next | 

| wal! 
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wall is called the outer leg, and the other the inner leg: 
and upon volts, if a borle works to the right, the right 
heel is the inner heel, and the tight leg the inner leg; 
but it he works to the leit, the left heel is the inner 
heel, Cc. At preſent riding-maſlters, in order to be 


more eaſily underſtood, generally utc the term right and 


left, inſtead of outer and inner. 

INSTEP is that part of the hinder leg of a horſe 
that correſponds to the ſhank in the fore legs; extended 
trom the ham to the paſtern joint, It ſhould be big, 
flat, and in a perpendicular line to the ground, when 
the horſe is in bis natural poſture of ſtanding; ſo that 
when the inſteps do not ſtand perpendicularly, it is a 
certain ſign of weakneſs, either in the reins or hindert 
quarters. | 

INTERFERE, or Cur. To knock or tub one 
heel againſt another, in going, as horſes ſomenmes do. 

There are four accidents that caule a horſe to inter- 
fere. 

1. Wearineſs. 

2. Weakneſs in his reins, 

3. Not knowing how to go. 

4. His not being accuſtomed to travel. 

To which 4 added, his being hadly, or to old 
ſhod. 

It happens more frequently behind than before, and 


is caſily helped by ſhoeing, elpecially if the horſe be 


| young. 


It is ſoon diſcovered, by the ſkin's being cut on the 
inſides of the paſtern- joints, and many times galled to 


the vety bone, ſo that the horſe often halts with it, and 
has his paſtern-joints ſwelled. 

To redreſs this grievance, 1, If a horſe cuts through 
wearineſs, there is no better remedy than giving him 
reſt, and feeding him well. | 

2, If he cuts before, take off his two fore-ſhoes, take 
down the out-quarter of each foot very much, and 

lage the inner edge of the ſhoe, ſo as it may exactly 
ollow the compaſs of his foot, without it's any ways 
excceding towards the heel, then cut the ſponges equal 
with the heel, and rivet the nails ſo nicely into the 


horn, that they may not at all appear above it, or elſe burn 


the horn with the point of a red-hot iron, a little below 
the hole of cach nail, which done, beat down and rivet 
them in thole holes. 

If after this method of ſhoeing he ſtill continues to 
cut himſelf, you are to thicken the inner quarters and 

nges of his ſhoes, ſo as they may double the thick of 
thoſe on the outſide, and always pare down his out- 
quarterseven, almoſt tothe quick, withoutthe leaſt touch- 
_—_ on the infide ; but be ſure to rivet the nails very 
quitly and cloſe, 

3- If the horſe cut behind, unſhoe him, and pare 
down his out-quarters, even almoſt to the quick ; give 
his ſhoes calkins only on the infide, and ſuch a turn as 
may make them abſolutely follow the compaſs and 
ſhape of his foot without exceeding it, eſpecially 
in the inner quarters; and above all, rivet the nails 
| 2 for one ſingle rivet may cauſe à great diſor- 


r. 
4. If notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, your 
horſe does not forbear cutting, you muſt ſbeſides what 


__— 
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has been already orderea) take care that no nails at all 
be drove upon the inſide, but only make a beak at the 
toe to keep the ſhoe firm in its place, fo that continuing 
this method tor ſome time, the horſe will learn to walk, 
and no longer interfere, though he were afterwards ſhod 
in the uſual manner. | 

5. Lo prevent this diforder, ſome fix little boots of 
leather, or of an old hat, about the paſtern- joints, which 
are made narrower at top than bottom, and — only 
faſtened at top. 

6. Others wrap about the paſtern- joint a piece of 
ſheep's ſkin, with the woolly fide next to the horſe; and 
when 1t is worn out, apply a new one. 

IN T ERMEWING (among Falconers) is the hawk's 
mewing from the firſt change of her coat, till ſhe turn 
white. .- - | 

JOCKEY. One that trims up horſes, and rides about 
with horſes for alc. 

JOUK (in Falconry) a hawk is ſaid to jouk when ſhe 
falls aſleep. . 

JOU RNEY. To travel by land, properly as much; 
ground as might be paſſed over in a day; alſo a tract or 
extent of ground, way or march. 


Directions fir preſerving a Horſe found upm a Journey. 


See that his ſhoes be not too ſtraight, or preſs his feet, 
but be exactly ſhaped ; and let him be ſhod ſome days 
before you begin a journey, that they may be ſettled to 
his feet. 

Obſerve that he is furniſhed with a bitt proper for 
him, and by no means too heavy, which may incline 
him to carry low, or to reſt upon the hand when he 

ows weary, which horſemen call making ule of his 
fifth leg. 

Then mouth of the bitt ſhould reſt upon his bars, about 
half a finger's breadth from his tuſhes, ſo as not to 
make him frumble his lips ; the curb ſhould reſt in thc 
hollow of his beard, a little above the chin; and if it gall 
him, you muſt defend the place with a piece of buff, or 
other ſoft leather. 

Take notice that the ſaddle does not reſt upon 
his withers, reins, or back-bone, and that onc 
part of it does not preſs his back more than an- 
other. 

Some riders gall a horſe's ſides below the ſaddle witl: 
their ſtirrup-Jcathers, eſpecially it he be lean ; to hinder 
it you ſhould fix a leather {trap between the points of the 
tore and hind bows of the ſaddle, and make the ſtirrup- 
leather paſs over them. 

Begin _ journey with ſhort marches, eſpecially if 
your God e has not been exerciſed for a long time: tut- 
fer him to ſtale as often as you find him inclined, and 
not only ſo, but invite him to it; but do not excite your 
mares to ſtale, becauſe their vigour will be thereby di- 
miniſhed. AAAS 

It is adviſeable to ride very ſoftly, for a quarter or 
halt an hour before you arrive at the inn, that the horſe 
not being too warm, nor out of breath, when put into 
the ſtable, you may unbridle him; but if your buſineſs 
obliges you to put on ſharply, you muſt then (the wea- 
ther being warm) let him be walked in a man's hand, 

that 


ou 


that he may cool by degrees; otherwile, it it be very 
cold, hy be bo with cloths, and walked u 
and down in fome place free from wind; but in — 

have not the conveniency of a ſheltered walk, ſta- 
ble him forthwith, and let lus whole body be rubbed 
and dried with ſtraw. 

Although ſome e will have their horſes legs 
rubbed down with ſtraw as ſoom as they are brought in- 
to the ſtable, thinking to ſupple them by that means; 
yet it is one of the greateſt errors that can be commit- 
ted, and produces no other effetts than to draw down 
into the legs thole humours that are always ſtirred up 
by the fatigue ot the journey: not that the rubbing of 
horſes legs is to be diſallowed, on the contrary, we 
bighly approve of it, only would not have it done at 
their . but when they are perfectly cooled. 

Being come to your inn, as ſoon as 2 horſe is 
partly dried, and ecaſes to beat in the flanks, let him 


he unbridled, his bitt waſhed, cleanſed and wiped, and 


tet him eat his hay at pleaſure. 

It your horſe be very dry, and you have not given 

him rater on the road, give him oats waſhed in good 
mild ale. 
The duſt and ſand will ſometimes ſo dry the tongues 
and mouths of horſes, that they loſe their appetites: in 
ſuch caſe give them bran well moiſtened with water, 
to cool — refreſh their mouths: or waſh their mouths 
and tongues with a wet ſponge, to oblige them to eat. 

The: foregoing directions are to be obſerved after 
moderate riding, but if you have rode exceſſive hard, 
unſaddle your horſe, and ſcrape off the {weat with a 
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| fore-ſeet, at the on-ſetting of the hoofs, with butter, 
oil, or hog's reaſe, before you water him in the morn- 
ing, and in dry weather they ſhould be alſo greaſed at 
noon. | 

Many horſes, as ſoon as unbridled, inſtead of eating 
lay themſelves down to reſt, by reaſon of the great pain 
they have in their feet, ſo that a man is apt to think 
them fick, but if he looks to their eyes, he will ſee they 
are lively and good, and if he offers them meat as they 
are lying, they will eat it very willingly; yet if he 
handles their feet, he will find them extremely hog 
which diſcovers their ſufferings in that part. 

You muſt therefore ſee if their ſhoes do not reſt upon 
their ſoles, which is ſomewhat difficult to be certain! 
known, without unſhocing them, but if you take off 
their ſhoes, then look to the inſide of them, and you 
may perceive that thoſe parts which reſt upon the ſole, 
are more ſmooth and ſhining than the others: in this 
Caſc you are to pare their feet in thoſe parts, and fix on 
their ſhoes again, anvinting the hoofs, and ſtopping the 
loles with ſealding hot black pitch or tar. 

Alter a long day's journey, at night feel your horſe's 
back, if it be pinched, alles or ſwelled, (if you do 
not immediately diſcover it, perhaps you may after ſup- 


per) there is nothing better than to rub it with good 
brandy and the white of an egg. If the galls are be- 
tween the legs, uſe the fame remedy; but if the offer 
'rubs him well between the legs he will ſeldom be gall- 
ed in that part. 

In order to preſerve horſes after travel, take theſe 


few uſeful inſtructions. When you are arrived from a 


ſweating-knife, or ſcraper, holding it with both hands, journey, immediately draw the two heel nails of the 
and going always with the hair; then rub his head and | fore-feet ; and, if it be a large ſhoe, then four: two or 
cars with a large hair-cloth, wipe him alſo between the | three days after you may bleed him in the neck, and 
fore-legs and hind-legs; in the mean while, his body | feed him for ten or twelve days only with wet bran, 
ſhould be rubbed all over with ſtraw, eſpecially under without giving him any oats; but keep him well lit- 
his belly and beneath: the ſaddie, till he is thoroughly | tered. | 
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if you have a warm place, let him be gently led up 
and down un it, for a —_ of an hour, but it not, let 
him dry where he ſtands. 

Or you may unſaddle him immediately; ſcrape off 
the ſweat; let the oftler take a little vinegar in his 
mouth and ſquirt it into the horſe's; then rub his head, 
between the tore and hind-legs, and his whole body, till 
ho. is pretty dry; let him not drink till thoroughly coo} 
and has cat a ſew oats; for many, by drinking too 
ſoon, have been ſpoiled. Set the ſaddle in the ſun or 
by a-fire in order to dry the pannels. 

When horſes are arrived in an inn, a man ſhould, 
before they are unbridled; lift up their feet, to ſee 
whether they want any of their ſhoes, or if thoſe they 
have do not reſt upon their ſides; atterwards he ſhould 

ick and clear them of the carth and gravel, which may 
be got hetwixt their ſhoes and ſoles. 

If you water them abroad, upon their return from 
the river, cauſe their feet to be ſtopped with cow-dung. 
which will eaſe the pain therein; and if it be in the 
evening, let the dung continue in their feet all night, 
to keep them ſoſt: aud in good condition; but if your 
horſe have brittle feet, it will be requiſite to anoint the 
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The reaſon why you are to draw the heet-nails is, 


"That done, ſet on the ſaddle again, cover him, and (becauſe the heels are apt to ſwell, and if they are not 


thus eaſed, the ſhoes would preſs and ſtraighten them 
too much: it is allo adviſable to ſtop them with cow- 
dung for a-while, but do not take the ſhoes off, nor 
pare the feet, becauſe the humours are drawn down by 
uch means. 4 

The following bath will be very ſerviceable for pre- 
ſerving your horſe's legs: Take the dung of a'cow or 
ox, and make it thin with vinegar, ſo as to be of the 
conſiſtence of thick broth, and having added a handful 
of ſmall ſalt, rub his ſote- legs from the knees, and the 
hind-legs from the gambrels, chafing them well with 
and againſt the hair, that the remedy may fink in and 
ſtick to thoſe parts, that they may be all covered over 
with it. Thus leave the horle till morning, not wet- 
ting his legs, but giving him his water that evening in 
a pail: next morning lead him to the river, or waſh his 
legs in well-water, which is very good, and will keep 
them from ſwelling. | 

Thoſe perſons, who to recover their horſes feet, make 
a hole in them, which they fill with moiſtened cow- 
dung, and keep it in their fore-feet during the ſpace of 
a month, do very ill, becauſe, though the continual” 
moiſture that ifſues from the dung, occaſions the grow- 


ing 
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ing of the hoof, yet it dries and ſhrinks it ſo exceſſiyely 
_ out of that place, that it ſplits and breaks like 
glaſs, and the foot immediately ſtraitens. 

For it is certain that cow-dung (contrary to the opi- 
nion of many people) ſpoils a horic's hoof: it does in- 
deed moiſten the bole, but dries up the hoof, which is 
of a different nature from it. 

In order therefore to recover a horſe's feet, inſtead 
of cow-dung, fill a hole with blue wet clay, and make 
him keep his lore-feet in it for a month. 

For a horſe that has been rid extremely hard, that 

there is danger of foundering, fee an excellent remedy 
under the head FounnERING IN THE FEET, 
_ Moſt horſes that are farigued, or over-rid, and made 
lean by long journies, have their flanks altered without 
being purſy, eſpecially vigorous horſes that have work- 
ed too violently. 

There is no better method to recover them, than to 

ive each o them in the 323 halt a pound of 
Ts very well mingled with ſcalded bran, and when 
they readily eat the half pound, give them the next 


time a whole one, and afterwards two pounds, every | 


day continuing this courſe till your horſes are empty, 
and purge kindly wich it; but as ſoon as you perceive 
that their purging ceaſes, forbear to give them any 
more. honey. | 

You may adminiſter powder of liquorice in the 
{calded bran for a conſiderable time; and to cool their 
blood, it will not be improper to let them have three 
or four gliſters: if their flanks do not recover, give 
them powder for purtive horſes; which ſee under that 
Article. | 

In caſe the horſe be very lean, it is expedient to give 
him ſome wet bran, over and above his proportion of 
boats; and grals is alſo extraordivarily beneficial it he 
be not purſive. | f 

If it be a mare, put her to a horſe, and if ſhe never 
had a foal before it will enlarge her belly. 

Sometimes exceſſive feeding may do horſes more 
__ than good, by rendering them ſubje& to the 
arcy. : - 

ou ſhould therefore be cautious in giving them too 
great a quantity at a time, and take a little blood from 


them now and then. 


When a horſe begins to drink heartily, it is a cer- 
tain ſign that he will recover in a ſhort time; but as to 
the method of giving him water during a journey, ſee 
WarTErING or HogsEs. 

ITCH ix Hoxsss, a 2 which may be per- 
ceived by their rubbing their 1 


off. | 
Bleed your horſe well; take wood aſhes a peck, bur- 
dock-roots a handtul or two, man's urine two gallons, 
and the like quantity of water wherein tobacco-ftalks 
have been ſteeped ; boil them into a lye, and with it 
walh the gricved part when it is very hot. Or, 
Die a mixture of two ounces of ſorbs, which muſt be 
intuſed for ſix hours in a pint of ſtrong vinegar, and ſet 
it on the fire; and rub the part affetted with it twice, 
and it will cure it.— It will alſo be proper to bleed him 
in the boys, | | 
ITCH; ok SCAs, in SHEEP; this comes by over- 


——_— 


egs till the hair comes 


KEN 


much rainy weather, miſts, or too much expoſing 
them — to heats and colds. = 

Take the juice of rue, tar-water, and gooſe-greaſe, 
and anoint well the places as hot as may be endured, 
having firſt clipt away the wool ; then clap ſome light 
wool over it, or flock-ſhreds, and it will peel off, 
And, to make the ſpeedier cure, let b! in the 
tail, and under both the ears, and give in a glaſs uf 
wine the juice of carduus and flour of brimſlone. 

ITCH, In GOATS. 

Take the tender tops of broom, and fleep them hen 
bruiſed in man's urine a night or two; and, by waſhing 
them with this warm, it will kill the itch, and keep the 
hair from coming off. 

JUCKI NG-1 IME. the ſeaſon of going to the haunts 
of partridges, very early in the morning, or in the cloſe 
of the evening, there to liſten for the calling of the 
cock-partridge, which will be very loud, with no ſmall 
eagerneſs, and will make the hen anſwer him, ſo that 
they ſoon come together, as may caſily be known by 
their chattering and rejoicing notes. 

Whereupon you may take your range about them, 
drawing in, little by little, to the place where you 
heard them juck. 


other birds do. 


EEPER or Tas Foresr, otherwiſe called, chief 
warden of the foreſt, is he that has the principal 
government of all things belonging to a royal foreſt, 


and the check of all the other officers; ſo that the Lord 


Chief-Juſtice in Eyre of the foreſt, when he thinks fit 
to hold his juſtice-ſeat, ſends out his general ſummon 
to the keeper forty days before, to warn all under-offi- 
cers to appear before him at the day aſſigned in the 


ſummons. 


— - e S ſenſe, uſed for the pack of hounds 
itſelf. 

To make a compleat kennel, three conveniences 
ought to be obſerved, viz. a ſweet air, freſh water, and 
re for which the following rules may be 
uſeful : 

The court ſhould be large, for the more ſpacious it 
is, the better it will be for the hounds to refreſh them- 
ſelves in; and it ſhould be well walled, or fenced 
about, to prevent their getting out, but not ſo high as 
to keep out the ſun or wind. 

The water, if poſſible, ſhould run through ſome part 
of the court or yard; or for want thereof, have a well 
with a ſtone trough about a foot and a half high, al- 
ways * with freſh water, to the end the hounds ma 
drink when they pleaſe; and at one end of the tro 
there muſt be a hole to let out the water for cleanſing 
it. 

Let the kennel be built in che higheſt part of the 
court, in which there ſhould be two rooms, one of 
which ſhould be larger than the other, with a large chim- 
ney to make a fire, when need requires. | 

his room ſhould be raiſed about three feet from the 
ground, and in the floor there ſhould'be two gutters for 


the conveyance ol the urine, 25 


JUKE, oz JUG: to perch and rooſt as a hawk and 


KENNEL, a place or little houſe for hounds; and 


There 
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There muſt be diſperſed up and down ſmall bedſteads 
raiſed a foot from the floor, with holes piercedthrough the 
planks tor drawing away their urine. | 

The other room mult be for the huntſman to keep 
lus poles, whaps, hams, falves, and the like neceſſaries; 
there ſhould be a copper for the boiling, dreſſing, and 
ordering of their food, when they come home wet and 
weary ; for at ſuch times, they ſhould be cheriſhed as 
inſtruments of your recreation and profit, that they may 
delight in your ſervice, and taſtc of your bounty, and 
205 ap not doubt but to have credit of them in the 
field, 

Be careful not to give them any thing to drink in 
veſlels of copper; and as to the proportion and quality 
of allowance for food, it muſt be ordered with relation 
to the nature of the hounds and their ſizes: three buſhe! 
and a half of wheat bran, will ſerve ten couple and a 
half of middling ſized hounds a week, giving them ſome- 
times beef broth, whey, flipt-milk, chippings of bread, 
bones, and ſometimes a little horſe-fleth ; for change 
2 4 creates a good appetite, and preſerves 

alth, 

The oats and wheat bran mult be boiled and thickened 
with milk and butter-milk, with ſome chippings, or lome 
broken meat boiled therein. 

As concerning horle fleſh, thoſe beſt ſkilled this way, 
think of all their foods (provided it be given with diſ- 
cretion) horſe-fleſh the belt, and hotteſt ; but be ſure to 
flay, or ſkin the beaſts, leſt the dogs diſcerning the hair, 
may fall on them when living * held : as for dogs 

that are accuſtomed to hunt the hare, it is not good to 

ive them any meat, becauſe it is apt to withdraw their 

ent or affections from the chaſe, as their fleſh is not 
vi ſweet, nor their ſcents very ſtrong. 
If the huntſman perceives that through long and fre- 
quent chaſes the hounds fall away, he muſt be more 
careful in feeding and cheriſhing them up with ſome good 
broth, of boiled oxen or ſheep's hearts. 

On ſuch days as the hounds do not hunt, the beſt 
times to feed them are early, before ſun-riling, and late 
in the evening, after ſun-ſet; and on the days they 
hunt, they ought tobe rewarded as they come home, be 
it when it will, with a good ſupper, for nothing is a 
greater diſcouragement to a hound than to go to ſleep 
with an empty belly after hard labour. 

If you have more dead fleſh than you have preſent 
occaſion for, it may be preſerved a week or ten days 
ſweet, by burying it under ground. See ENTERING OF 
HouxDs. | 

To KENNEL; a term applied by fox-hunters to a 
fox when he lies in his hole. 

KERNELS under the throat in horſes, how to re- 
move: 

Take half a pint of brandy or aqua vitæ, put into it 
a quarter of a pound of common ſoap : boil them till 
they become thick as a plaſter, and apply it plaſter-wiſe 
to the place grieved ; and, if no ſtore of eorruption or a 
contraction of evil humours attend thoſe kernels, 
then it will fink them, ſo that they will not be offen- 
2 and, if there be humours, it will break and diſperſe 


KESTREL, a kind of hawk, Ser CASTREL, 


lk... 


KN E 


KICKER acaixsT THE Spurs. Ser RANIN- 
GUE, a 

KIDS, to wean: 

Get them from their dams, and nouriſh them ſome 
days with milk ; then give them ſome brouſings of green 
leaves if in ſummer, and in winter green leaves, or cars 
ot wheat, boiled barley or bran ; and by degrees they will 
ſhift well for themlelves. 

KIDNEYS or Hokses, the diſeaſes and cure, fee 
UzriNE. 

KINDER (amongſt Hunters) a company of cats. 

7» KINDLE, the term uſed for a rabbet when the 
brings forth her young. 

KINK i ANGLING, is a term uſed in trowling, 
when the line is twiſted between the top of the rod and 
the ring, through which it ought to run freely ; or when 
part of the line twiſts about the other part that is coiled 
in your left hand. Silk lines are more apt to kink than 
hair-lines. 

KIPPER-TIME, a ſpace of time between the ſeſti- 
val of the invention of the Holy Croſs, May 3, and 
Twelfih-Day ; during which, falmon-fiſhing in the river 
Thames, from Graveſend to Henl y, was forbidden, by 
Ror. PAARL. 5o EDw. III. f 

KITES, hawks, and other birds of prey, wait for 
chickens, Pigeons, pheaſants ; and upon which account 


it is neceffary that the country mau be 3 tur- 
niſhed with a good fowling- piece to deſtroy ſcare 
them away. , 


You may alſo place ſmall iron gins about the breadth 
of one's hand, made like a fox gin, and baited with raw- 
fleſh, which is a very good means to catch them; and 
further they may be frighted away by ſtraining lines, or 
pieces of nets over the places where you keep pigeons, 
pheaſants, Cc. ü 

Steep the entrails of pigs, fowls, or rabbets, in the 
lees of wine into which you have infuſed a quantity 
nux vomica, and throw a bait where the kites come in 
evening, or early in the morning. This will intoxicate 
them 4 that a perſon waiting near the ſpot may eaſily 
take them. 

Or, get three ſmall rods growing at the end of a 
1 4 and place them on pretty big forked ſtieks, ſet 
in the ground, when you have rubbed them over with 
birdlime ; ſo order it that two may lie on the ground, 
a third over them, and a ſtale of a live mouſe or 
chicken, which will make them cagerly ſwoop, when, 
the birdlimed twigs taking their wings, it will flop 
their riſing ; or, it they flutter up, they will fall again, 
ſo that you may take them it you watch for them. 
You may alſo take them with traps or firings fo 
baited. 

To recover them ſo as ts tame them. When they arc 
caught, during the fit of intoxication pour a little 
lallad oil down their throats and rub their heads with 
ſtrong white-wine vinegar ; and the cure will be ſpeedily 
effected. 

To KNAP; to ſnap or break, to pick at; amongſt 
hunters, the ſame as to bro ſe, or to feed upon the tops 
of young leaves, Cc. Y 

KN oF A Hos, is the joint of the fore-quar. 
ters, that joins the fore thigh to the ſhank. 

P p LAIR, 


LAM 


12 a term in hunting which ſignifies the place 
4 where the deer harbow by day. 

LAMB, leaf. ſickneſs in. This often comes by too 
much brouſing on hawthorn or oak leaves; known by ſtag- 
gering or turning round, through the chillineſs of blood 
n_ by ſuch feeding, or phlegm amaſſed about the 

rain. | 

Diſſolve afſafoetida in warm water, and put half a 
ſpoonful into each ear of the lamb or ſheep, and ſtop 
the car cloſe; and ſo the cure will be wrought, if time- 
ly taken, 

LAMB yeaned ſick, to cure : 

Boil a little ſaffron and cinnamon in ſome of the milk 
of the dam, and give it the lamb, and it will grow health- 
ful and ſtrong. | 

LAMB, to prevent the ewe caſting : 

If you perceive a weakneſs in the ewe, to bring forth 


with pain, or fear the loſs of the lamb, lay her ſoft, and 


boil a little horſemint (or, for want of that, other mint) 
in a pint of ale, and ſo give it her warm, and ſhe wili 
ean with eaſe. | 

LAMENESS id S#eee, which is occaſioned by 
oy much wool growing in the fleſhy part of their 
ect, | 
; yn between their claws, alum, vinegar, and bay- 
alt. 

LAME; a horſe is ſaid to be lame of an ear, when he 
halts upon a walk or a trot, and keeps time in his 
halting with the motions of his head, for all lame 
horſes do not keep time after that rate. See HALT- 
ING. 

LAME or THe BRIDLE, is likewiſe uſed by the way 
of raillery, to ſignify the ſame thing. | 

LAMENESS IN 4 Hosst, in any joint, limb, 
or member of the body, may be found out three 
ways : 

2auſe him to be turned at the halter's end, on either 
hand, ſuddenly and ſwiftly, upon as hard a way as can 
be picked out; and if he has any ache, wrench, or grief 
in his fore parts, it will appear when he turns upon 
that hand on which the grief is; he will favour that 
leg, and ſo run both towards and from the man, eſpe- 
cially if done at a little yielding hill : but if you cannot 
ind it out this way, 

Get upon the horſe's back, and ride till you have 
heated him thoroughly, and ſet him up for two or three 
hours, till he is cold: then turn him at the halter's end, 
or ride him again, and the leaſt grief that is in him may 
* be diſcovered. 

H you would know whether the grief proceeds from 
a hot or cold cauſe; obſerve, if it be from heat, he will 
halt moſt when he is hot; but it it be from a cold 
cauſe, he will halt leaſt when he is hot, and 
moſt rid or travelled; and if it be from cold, 
he 2 do it moſt at his firſt ſetting out, while he 
is cold, | ; 


Lameneſs in the Hife. 


A horſe that has contracted a lameneſs in the ſtifle 
generally treads on his toe, and cannot ſet his heel to 


- 


alone can reſtore the proper tone of the injured 


| 


LAM 


the ground without great difficulty and pain. When 
you find this is the caſe, bathe it well with warm vine- 
gar, and if a puffy ſwelling appears, foment it well with 
a woollen cloth, wrung out of hot vinegar, or a decoc- 
tion of wormwood, -bay-leaves and as nia 6 adding 
half a pint of ſpirit of wine to a quart of the decoction. 
Let this operation be continued till the ſwelling diſ- 
perſes, and then bathe the part with the medicines above 
mentioned. 

The tumour will ſometimes ſuppurate, but ſeldom ; 
which ſoon perfetts the cure. Should a rowel be neceſ- 
ſary, any convenient part will do. The accident taken 
in time and properly treated, is by no means dange- 
rous. 


A Lameneſs in the Whirle-bone. 


art and the hip is diſcovered by 
the horſe's dragging * leg after him, and dropping 
back ward on his heel when he trots. It the muſcles 
of the hips only are injured, the lameneſs is caſily cured; 
but if the ligaments of the joints are affected, the cure 
is often very difficult, tedious and uncertain, But 
whatever be the caſe, the method of cure is the ſame; 
which conſiſts in bathing the parts well with cooling 
medicines four or five times a day. If the injury con- 
fiſts in a muſcular ſtrain only, this bathing will remove 
the complaint, and the horſe will be ſoon fit to do his 
buſineſs. But if the ligaments are injured, time and reſt 
ts; 
2 therefore the beſt method will be to turn him to 
graſs. 

Where the whirle- bone or hip is beat down from its 
ſocket, it will ſo remain; and yet perhaps the horſe may 
do confiderable ſervice. The cure is generally bliſter- 


A tenet in this 


ings, firings, aſtringents, and reſt. See STRAINS. 


Lameneſs in the Shoulder occaſioned by the Saddle. 


Take brandy and ſpirit of turpentine, an equal quan- 
tity ; beat them up N and rub all the part that 
has been hurt by the ſaddle; and be ſure place your ſad- 
dle farther back ward when you ride him again. If you 
have no ſpirit of turpentine, take ſoap and brandy, and 
rub againſt the hair till you make a lather ; repeat this 
three or four times ſucceſſively, as faſt as it dries in. 
For want of ſoap, you may uſe roach-alum, and, for 
want of brandy, urine, But, if you can get ſpirit of 
turpentine, the whites of eggs, brandy, and urine, the 
beſt way is to make a compoſition of them all, as di- 
refted for horſes hurt on the withers, and rub the horſe 
with it four or five times, which will effect a eure; you 
may uſe the ſame remedies in other places above-men- 
tioned ; but if the inflammatiqn be great, the diſorder 
of long continuance, and one ſhoulder appears thicker 
than the other, you may introduce a rowel, which 
ſhould- be made with tow, dipped in warm ointment of 
bafilicon; keep it in a fortni die and, in the mean time, 
rub the ſhoulder with the following ointment. —Take 
ointments of marſh-mallows, poplar-buds, roſes, oil of 
bays, and honey, of each two ounces ; melt them toge- 


LAR 


ther, and ſtir the compoſition till it is cold; then uſe it 


once every day, and make more if this be not found ſuf. 
hcient, 
LAMPAS, is a ſort of ſwelling in the palate of 
LAMPERS, a horſe's mouth, 7. . an inflamma- 
LAMPRASS, J tion in the roof of his mouth 
behind the nippers of his upper jaw, fo called be- 


cauſe it is cuied by burning with a lamp or hot | 
cut in ſuch a manner as to bend like a bow, as youlee at 


iron. 


LAR 


known with us by the name of doring, or daring, 
and the callers are ſet upon the ground 5 where- 
K for ortolans, are placed upon ſmall wooden 
orks. 
The looking glaſs made uſe of for this purpoſe, is 
made of ſeveral pieces, deſcribed Plate VIII. by the 
figures 1, 2, 3. Take a piece of wood A, C, an ineh 
and half thick, an4 about nine inches long ; it muſt be 


It is cauſed by the ſuper-abounding of blood, and its | A, B, C, and that it may have fix taces according to its 


reſorting to the firſt furrow of the mouth, near to the 
fore-teeth, which cauſes the faid turrow to [well as high | 
as the gathers, which will binder him from feeding. and 
cauſe him to let his meat fall half chewe:: out of his 
| the uppermoſt at 3 ſhould be but half an inch broad; the 


mouth again. 


This is a natural pa with which all horſes are 
every common farrier can | 


affected ſooner or later, an 
cure it. 

The uſual method of cure 1s, to take it away with an 
inſtrument of iron made tor that purpoſe, and heated red 
hot. 

But in the operation great care muſt be taken, that in 


burning the fleſh you do not touch the bone ; for if you | 


do, the bone will ſcale, and ſeveral dangerous conle- 
yuences may follow. : 

LANDING-NET, in ANGLING, a {mall net ex- 
tended upon a ring or hoop, and faſtened to the end 
of 7 long manageable pole, to afliſt in bringing fiſh to 
land, 

LANDING-HOOK, ix AxGL1NG, is alſo neceſſary 
to the ſafe bringing large fiſh to ſhore, and are made 
with a ſcrew to faſten into a ſocket at the end of a pole, 
which when your fiſh 1s entangled, you put it into its 
mouth, and draw it to land. It 1s uſed chiefly for barbel, 
ſalmon, and other ſtrong fiſh. 

LANNER, OR Tuxis1an FALCON. The 

LANNERET, , lanner is a hawk common in 
all countries, eſpecially in France, making her eyry 
on high trees in foreſts, or on high cliffs near the ſea- 


She is leſs than the falcon-gentle, fair-plumed when 
at enter-mewer, and of ſhorter talons than any 


other. 
LARGE ; a horle is ſaid to go large and wide when | 


he gains or takes in more 2 in going wider of 
the centre of the volt, and delcribing a greater circum- 
ference. | 

LARK, a ſmall grey bird, that fings in the mornin 
hen it is fair weather, and breeds in May, Fuly, — 
Auguſt, when the young ones are able to quit their neſts 
in ten or twelve days: there are larks that fly in flocks, 
and theſe are the firſt birds that proclaim the approach 
of ſummer ; and others, that keep more cloſe to the 
ground, as the ſky-lark, and wood-lark ; both forts feed 
upon worms and ants : they are good food, when youn 
and well fed: their fleſh is firm, brown, juicy, and eaſy 
of digeſtion. They make uſe of the heart and blood of 
a lark in the wind and ſtone-cholic : they are alſo ac- 
counted good for thoſe troubled with the gravel, and 
phyegm in the kidneys and bladder. 

e way of taking larks is with nets, as 4 * or- 

tolans, only they uſe a looking-glaſs for wy 


length. 

he figure marked 1, 2, 3. 4. 5, 6, repreſents its form 
or cut ; = at 6 undermolt, muſt be an inch and a half 
broad; the faces ought fo to diminiſh in thickneſs that 


hive corners, 1, 2, 3. 4, 5. muſt be let to receive as 
many pieces of looking-glaſs: in the middle of the 
ower face or corner of the wood marked 6, or B, in the 
ſirit figure, a hole muſt be made to receive a little wooden 
peg fix inches long, and a finger thick, a little pointed at 
the ons with a ſmall hole in the middle 1, there to faſten 
a cord. 

Then take another piece of wood, fix inches thick, 
and a foot long, ſharpened at the end Q, in order to fix 
it tothe ground; make a mortiſe in it at M, O, about 
two inches high, and one inch and a half deep or broad; 
then bore or pierce a hole in the ſaid piece above at N, 
and continue the hole to the bottom of the notch M, O; 
into this hole you are to put the peg I, B, as repreſented 
in the third figure ; when it is thus fixed, put a ſmall 
cord or line into the hole, and twiſting it about, your 
looking-glaſs is finiſhed, You muſt place it between 
the two nets, near the middle of them, and carry the 
line to the edge; ſo that pulling the line, you may 
make the looking glaſs play in and out, as children do a 
whirligig : keep it always turning, that the twinkling 
of the glaſs againſt the ſun may provoke the larks to 
come and view it. The right ſeaſon for this ſport 
begins in September, and eſpecially white froſty morn- 
ings. 

Some catch larks with a clap-net. 

Theſe birds, when it freezes hard, go in great flocks, 
and fly from one field to another, in queſt of their food; 
and they firſt fly low, near the ground, and alight where 
they ſee ſome others : now in order to take them, you 
muſt provide yourſelf with three ſticks, like to thoſe 
here repreſented at D, E, F, five or fix feet long, very 
ſtraight, and ſtrong enough, with a notch at — end: 
at the end of which faſten on one ſide à flick as at E, a 
foot and a half in length, and on the other fide a ſmall 

two or three inches long ; one of theſe two poles or 
icks muſt have two ticks tied to the end, oppoſite to 
one another; and there muſt be two other ſmall flicks or 
faſtened to the fide of each ſtake, as you ſee de. 
cribed in the figure marked G, L, X, I, H. The 
ſtick I, X, muſt have two notches at its ends; one at 
X, there to place the net at the end I, where the two 
ſticks &, H, are faſtened, and to the fide of each ſtick 
the pegs L, I; and when you intend to catch larks, 
three or four men muſt go from one field to another, 
which muſt be pretty even Ind not hilly, and pitch your 
nets ; the three ſticks muſt be together at both 
Pp2 ends 
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ends and in the middle, and place the ſtaff with the 
two pegs in the middle, that the net may the more 
eaſily and readily turn, being guided by this ſtaff, which 
will urn between the two ſticks, which you are to join 
in the ground: the two other ends muſt be oppoſite to 
one another, inſomuch that the four ſticks will be 
found to be fixed in a ſtraight line; and that the cord 
at the bottom of the net may be very {liff, get a ſtrong 


cord, 3, 5, twelve feet long, one end of which you are 


to faſten to the ſtick 3, and the other at that at 5, 
which you mult pitch in the ground over-againſt thoſe 
at 4, 1, 6: in like manner faſten another cord, ten 
feet long to the end of the ſtick or ſtaff 7, with a peg 8 
at the other end, which fix in the ground to the right 
of the others: pull it with all your ſtrength, that the 
upper cord or fine may be as ſtitf as that below; you 
muſt have another cord, ten or twelve fathoms long, 
which put on a pully, and at one end faſten it to the 
ſick 7, and let the others be tied to the ſtake behind 
the and, which ſhuuld be made of ſtubble put round 
ſome ſprigs or ſmall branches of wood; the pully muſt 
be held at the place marked 10, filteen feet Aiſtant from 


the net, with a cord tied to the (take 11, ſo that the | 


ſpace between the pully and it's ſtake muſt be a foot 
and a half long, and the pully advanced to within two 
feet in the inſide of the bottom of the net, that it may 
turn more expeditiouſly, | 
The whole being let in order, let the perſon take 
his ſtand; and let the other perſons poſt themſelves in 
ſuch a manner, that the game 19, 20, may as it were, 
be between them three: F ſuppole one of them advan- 
ces from the place marked A, the other from B, and 
third from C; but thoſe at A and B, muſt move more 
forward than the middlemoſt; and thus the larks ſee- 
ing themſelves hemmed in, as it were on all ſides, and 
being obliged to fly ftrait over the nets; to forward 
them the more therein, take a good long packthread, 
tie one end of it to the point of the ſmall peg 9, and a 
foot and a half, or two feet high, fixed upright in the 
ground, within two feet of the nets, and pals it from 
thence over a ſmall forked ſtick, cut of the ſame height 
as the other ſtick or peg, and fix it likewiſe in the 
ground; the other end of the packthread muſt be con- 
veyed to the ſtand. To this packthread, tie three or 
four birds, 15, 16, 17, 18, by the legs, with other 
ckthreads, a foot and a half long; and when the per- 
on in the ſtand ſees the flock of larks fly, he muſt ſtir 
the packthread a little, and when thoſe at large per- 
ceive it, they will make directly thicher, and then is 
his time to hold the cord in both his hands and draw it. 
Thofe live birds tied to the packthreads, are termed 
-cal!s, . 
Country people, when they are not provided with 
nets, make uſe of ſprings, and ſuch like things, to take 
larks with. 
When the weather is very cold, they obſerve thoſe 
laces wherein they delight moſt, and to allure them 
the more thither, they ſtrew ſome oats in the place 
where they lay their ſprings, putting on ſeverg} ridges 
of earth, near one another, packthreads of about four 
or five fathom, to which they talten ſeveral ſprings or 


LAS 
collars, made of horſe-hair, and thereby take great 
numbers of them. 

LASK, LAX, ox) [in Horſes], is a diſtemper oc. 

LOOSENESS } caſioned by ſuch a weakneſs of 
the ſtomach, that their food paſſes through their guts 
without any alkeration, which is a very dangerous caſe, 
and frequently fatal to them. It alfo, ſometimes pro. 
ceeds from the corruption of humours, either collected 
in the ſtomach, or thrown upon it trom other parts. 

The external cauſes, are cating too much provender, 
feeding upon mouldy or rotten hay, frozen grals, rye, 
firaw, and other unwholeſome todder, drinking very 
cold water, or immediately after the eating ot a great 
quantity of oats, immoderate fatigue, exceſſive fatnels, 
and ſometimes want of exercile. 

It the excrements voided, boil and work n the 
ground, it is a ſign that the diſtemper proceeds from 
over-heated choler, which is ſeldom dangerous, nay it 
is ſometimes profitable. | 

Again, if the ordure be white, it is a ſign of crude, 
cold humours: if watery, it betokens a great weaknets 
in the ſtomach, 

Laſks occaſioned by drinking cold water in ſummer, 
or melted ſnow, or by eating tender graſs, or other 
looſening things, are not to be regarded ; but ſuch as 
3 without any manifeſt outward cauſe, are not 

y any means to be neglected, 
For the cure. If the excrements appear mixed with 


ſmall pieces or ſcrapings ot the guts, you ought imme. 
diately to endeavour to prevent a deadly ulcer in thoſe 
parts, by giving him two or three times a day, a pint 
of cooling, ſoftening decottion, made as follows, z. 
two ounces of barley, two ounces of marſh-mallow 
roots, and one ounce of the powder of ſal prunella, 
boiled in three quarts of water to one quart, ; 

It the diſtemper is cauſed by phlegm, you may make 
uſe of cordial- powders cr pills, and other hot medicines, 
proper for ſtrengthening the ſtomach and relaxed parts. 

Sometimes a lai(k is a realonable effort of nature, to 
free itſelf from a troubleſome load of humours ; but if 
it continues longer than three days, with loſs of appe- 
tite, it ought to be checked, for horles are ſometimes 
toundered by its long continuance. 

In this caſe, give the horſe for his food, bran moiſt- 
ened with claret, or barley parched and ground, and the 
beſt hay; but oats are in no wiſe proper. 

A horſe is in the beſt order that only dungs once, 
or, at the moſt, twice in ten miles riding. Young and 
fiery horſes are often very lax; but this weakneſs gene- 
rally leaves tnem by the time they are ſeven or eight 
years old, it they had been properly fed and but gently 
exerciſed. The fiery fort ſometimes continues to purge 
after any extraordinary exercile, for their digeſtive 
323 are, for the moſt part, but weak; and alſo eat 
o ſpeedily, that they ſwallow their oats almoſt whole, 
and eject them in the ſame late, 

When a purging is habitual, or happens by aceident, 
until the horſe 1eems to loote ſtrength or flelh, or both, 
it is not neceſſary to give him any aitringent medicines, 
as the diicharge may be only a ſalutary effort of nature 
to throw off what 1s cither redundant or offenfive; a 
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ntle purge may be given, and a few maſhes of bran; 
3 4 by aſfiſling nature, may perſect a 
cure: but if T diſcaſe continues, and the horſe loſes 
fleſh, grows diſpirited and feeble, recourſe mult be had 
to aſtringents: when the dung is like that of a cow, but 
the vigour of the horſe not impaired, he is ſaid to have 
a lax; but when the ſtrength and fleſh fails he is ſaid 
to have a ſcouring or purging. 

When a ſcouring comes on at the latter end of any 
obſtinate and tedious diſeaſe, as low, putrid fevers, 
farcy, c. they are uſually the forerunners of death, 
particularly if they are accompanied with a difagreeable 
diſcharge at the ſame time from the noſe. 

If the ſcouring proceeds from cold. and there is ſome 
degree of fever, according to the ſtrength of the horſe 
and the violence of the heat, bleed; then give the fol- 
lowing: 

Take of rhubarb, half an ounce, or fix drachms; 
lenitive electuary, two ounces; mix, and make a ball. 

Repeat this, every two or three days, until the fever 
abates: and betwixt the days of giving the rhubarb, give 
the following medicine once + Ge. 


Aftringent Decoc ion. 


Take oak bark, groſly powdered: boil it in à pint 
of water to the conſumption of one-third, then pour 
off the liquor for one doſe: 

Except the fever and purging increaſed together, 
great care ſhould be taken not to check the purging leſt 
the fever be increaſed thereby. 

If little or no fever attends, after bleeding, give the 
following ſolutive ball: 

Take of aloes half an ounce; diapente, one ounce; 
treacle enough to make a ball: repeat this once a week, 
and if there is much griping and diſtention from wind, 
the reſtringent clyſter will be neeeſſary. 

It may be . to remind the reader, that in theſe 
complaints, clyſters ſhould be ſmall in quantity; and 
if the diſcaſe is violent, they ſhould be repeated as oft- 
en as they come away. If there is great pain, forty 
drops of liquid laudanum may be added to one of the 
clyſters, and repeated as the urgency thereof requires. 

It the ſcouring ſtill continues without relief, give 
two drachms of cerated glaſs of antimony, mixed with 
one ounce of diacodium, or two ounces of cordial 
ball 

Alum, Armenian bole, or other aſtringent and ab- 
ſorbent medicines, are given to one ounce, once or 
twice a- day, but uſually one or two doſes will anſwer 
the end. 

If the cauſe is a weak digeſtion, which is known by 
the food paſſing nearly in the fame ſlate in which the 
ſtomach received it: the dung being very ſoft and 

le; the appetite ſmall, and the horle very lean: be- 
ide gentle exerciſe and dry food, ſuch as the beſt hay, 
beans in larger quantities than are uſually: given, and 
thoſe ſo moiſtened tnat the horſe need not drink much, 
give the following ſtomach-purge, and repeat it as oc- 
caſion may require. 

Take of aloes, half an ounce; cream of tartar and 
myrrh, each half an ounce; treacle enough to make a 
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ball: and on the days iu which this purge is not operat- 
ing, give the following 


Stomach Drink. 


Take of oak-bark, bruiſed, half a pound; Gentian 
root, fliced, one pound; ginger, bruiſed, two ounces; 
intuſe them in a gallon of ale three or tour days, and 
give half or three quarters of a pint every night and 
morning, ; 

When a viſcid matter, obſtructing the mouths of the 
lacteals, gives riſe to this diforder, a ſummer's graſs, 
or, which is ſtill better, the falt marſh, will etfe&t 
a Cure: where theſe cannot be obtained, the ſtomach 
purge before directed may be given once a week, 

In any of the above cafes, where there is a dilcharge 
of ſharp, ſlimy matter, with ſevere griping, avoid oily 
and greaſy things, but give the following in clyſters, 
viz, Tripe-hquor, or very thin ſtarch; either of theſe 
may be given to three or four pints at a time, and liquid 
laudanum, to the quantity of forty or ſixty drops, may 
be added to one of the clyſters, to moderate the pains, 
and repeated as may ſeem needtul. 

When blood appears with the excrement, it is-called 
the bloody flux: in which cafe, it there is great pain, 
and frequent motions for a diſeharge, there is alſo a 
great — In this caſe give frequent clyſters of 
tripe-broth, or thin ſtarch, with thirty or forty dr 
of liquid laudanum in each, until the pain is abated in 
ſome meaſure; and give the ſame medicines as above 
directed for the more obſtinate ſcourings, particularly 
the ball made with cerated glaſs of antimony, and cor- 
dial ball. For common drink give the following: 

Boil a pound of burnt hartſhorn in ten ow of Wa- 
ter to a gallon, at the latter end of the boiling, add to 
it four ounces of. gum arabic, continually ſtirring until 
= gum is diffolved, then remove the whole from the 

re. 

Mr. LawzencCs ſpeaking of the Lax or Scouring, or 
Diarrhea, ſays, as follows: There is a nervous diar- 
rhæa in horſes, which, thoſe ſubject to it are generally 
young, and of a weak and irritable habit: it attends 
them only whilſt in work, wnen they ſeldom carry any 
fleſh; the complaint is out of the reach of medicine, 
but will ſometimes ſubſide ſpontaucouſly, alter a tew 
years ule, Theſe delicate horſes require great care 
and dietetic attention to render them of much uſe. 
Strong nutriment, but in moderate quantities at a time. 
Good old dried beans in their oats, lucern or the hard- 
eſt and beſt upland hay; rice maſhes, carrots, ocea- 
ſional runs at graſs. 

The ſcouring in horſes which requires and admits 
a remedy, may ariſe trom various caules: from an acri- 
monious ichor in the flomach and inteſtines, from the 
fermentation and ſudden diflolution of excrement lon 
retained, from the ſolution of perſpirable matter thrown 
upon the lower - bowels, on fon ot drinking cold 
water when hot, or other caales of cold, from colliqua- 
tion of the fatty ubſtance of the body in being over 
heated by exceſſive labour, eſpecially when out of con- 
dition; or laſtly, diarrhaza may be a concomitant, or 


termination of dilcaſe. 
| As 
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As to the cure, it 15 a general rule never to exhibit 
altringents, or to attempt to ſtop a flux in the com- 
mencement, ſince the diſcharge may be merely an effort 
of nature to relieve herſelt from a morbid load. Gen- 
tle laxatives are rather indicated, and rhubarb from its 
cardiac and ſub-aſtringent quality, is the ſheet-anchor 
in this caſe. In common caſes, and indeed generally, 
aftringents are by no means neceſſary, the effect and 
proper cauſe ceaſiag together; but ſhuuld the purging 
continue until the healthy humours begin to be evacu- 
ated, and the animal become weak in conſequence, no 
time ought to be loſt in attempting to ſtay the flux. 
SOLLEYSEL fixes the period of waiting to three days, 
when he ſays the horſe will begin to loſe his appetite. 

The Laxative and Sub-aftringent Ball or Drink. Lake 

one ounce tine Turkey-rhubarb, freſh powdered, leni- 
tive electuary, two ounces; ginger hnely powdered, 
two drachms ; ball with ſifted oat-flour, or make a 
drink with gruel. To be given every other day, three 
times. The night after the operation of each doſe, the 
following drink may be given warm, if circumſtances 
appear to require it, Diaſcordium half an ounce to an 
ounce in either a tea made of mint, ſage, chamomile, 
or dried roles; and ale, or gruel. 
But ſhould the diſeaſe turn out too powerful for 
- theſe remedies, and the ſcouring continue with griping 
pains, loſs of appetite, heaving at the flanks, and fever, 
an efficacious reſtringent courle muſt be adapted, both 
— — medieines given at the mouth, and frequent 
clyſters. 

Reftringent Clyſter. Oak-bark four ounces; tormen- 
til-root, two ounces; chamomile, two handfuls; burnt 
hartſhorn, three ounces; boil in three quarts forge wa- 
ter to two; ſtrain off, and add two ounces dialcordi- 
um; four ounces of ſtarch or ground-rice; and half a 
drachm of opium. This quantity may ſerve once or 

twice according to circumſtances. Repeat once a day. 

The Drink, to be exhibired daily, Take anniſeeds, 
carraways, and leſſer cardamoms, one ounce each; 
| Juniper berries, four ounces; bruife and put them into 
five pints mint water, adding diaſcordium, one ounce; 
boil to three pints; ſtrain, and add good old port halt 
a pint, or ſtrong beer, ſweeten with treacle. In caſe 
of much pain and twitching in the bowels, two ſpoon- 


fuls of laudanum may be added, 


The diaſcordium, or ſpecies of ſcordium, is compol- 
ed of ſuch a variety of cordial, aromatic, and aſtringent 
ingredients, that it ſaves trouble, and is of equal efh- 
cacy with the mode of preſcribing a number of various 
articles of fimilar intent : it may iven in balls with 
the ſeeds, compounded with 4 Hae. chalk and ſyrup 
of poppies. Maſhes of malt and rice mixed, ſhould be 
allowed, water in ſmall quantities at a time, and mixed 
with rice gruel, or ſolution of gum arabic. 

In caſe of a flux of blood with the excrement, 
BARTLET preſcribes the following drink. Diaſcordi- 
um and French-bole, one ounce each; ipecacuhan 
2 two drachms; opium half a drachm ; diſ- 
ſolve in a pint of warm ale, or port and water, and 

ve it twice a day. Perhaps it would be better to 
1 with half the quantity of diaſcordium. In caſe 
of a lientery, or voiding chyle with the excrement, or 


not above a foot and a 
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the aliment unchanged, bark and bittets muſt be 
brought forward in aid of the other medicines. Or, 
The following infuſion from Bxacken. Lake zedo- 
ww and gentian halt an ounce each; orange peel, and 

INTER'S bark, one ounce each; fine myrrh in pow. 
der, half an ounce ; flowers of chamomile and lefler 
centaury, each halt a handful ; mace and cloves two 
drachms each. Beat all groſsly together, and infuſe 
two days in a gallon of good port, or ſtrong beer, cold. 
Doſe, one pint every morning, milk-warm, adding 
two ounces {yrup of dried roſes to every doſe. 

LASSITUDE, os Wearrxess in Horsts, may 
proceed either from heat or cold; either when he has a 
retention of urine, has drank after being heated, ur has 
been put to his utmoſt at once alter long reſt; the re- 
medy for which is reit. You may allo give him hog's 
ſuet mixed with wine. 

If the lafſitude proceeds from cold, or be in cold 
weather, make uſe of fomentations, and anovint his 
head and back-bone with ointment, in hot water or 
warm wine. ; 

If he has retained his urine, uſe the ſame medicines, - 
or rub his head and reins with hot oil, mixed with 
0 greaſe or hog's blood, and give it him to drink 
with wine. 

pane” } in a park |, plain, untilled ground. 

LAWING or Doss, a cutting out the balls, or 
the three claws of his fore - feet. See To ExrEDIATE. 

LAX, e Lask. 

LEAD, a horſe going upon a ſtraight line, al- 
ways leads and cuts the way with his right foot. 

he Duke of Newca/tle was the firſt that made uſe of 
the term, and indeed it is very expreſſive, Se GAL- 
Loy Un1TED and GALLOP Falsx. 

LEAD For AnGLinG, To lead your line, do it 
with a ſhot cloven, and then cloſed exactly on it, not 
above two on a line, and about two inches diſtant 
from each other, and the loweſt ſeven or eight inches 
from the hook ; but for the running line, either in 
clear or muddy water, nine or ten inches, and in a 
ſandy bottom full of wood, ſhape your lead in the dia- 
mond taſhion, or that of a barley-corn or oval, and 
bring the ends very cloſe and ſmooth to the line; but 
make it black, or the brightneſs will ſcare the fiſh. 
See ANGLING. 

LEADING or LINES. The ſmall round pellet 
or lead-ſhot is beſt, eſpecially for ſtoney rivers, and. 
the running line. 

LEAM, \ | among Hunters] a line to hold a dog in, 

LIAM, f otherwiſe called a leaſh. 

LEAP, an air of a ſtep, and a leg. Ser STEP. 

LEAPING- HORSE, one that works in the high 
manege, a horſe that makes his leaps in order, with 
obedience, between two pillars, upon a ſtraight line, in 
volts, caprioles, balotades, or croupades, 

Uſe, which in moſt things has a ſovereign ſway, ex- 
cludes a gallop @ terra @ terra, and corvets, from the 
number of leaps, becauſe the horſe does not rife ſo very 
high 0 theſe. 1 No . 3 

leap of a leaping- horſe t to gain or | 
f half 3 
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LEASH, } a ſmall, thong of leather, by which 
LEASE, I a falconer holds his hawk, twiſting it 
about his fingers. Allo a line to hold in a hunting- 


dog. 

"LEASH oF GrEYBOUNDS, Foxes, Hates, Cc. or 
three of any kind of game; the term being now re- 
ſtrained to that number, which was tormerly double, 


r perhaps indefinite. 

FEATHER-MOUTHED. Leather mouthed fiſh 
are ſuch as have their teeth in their throats; as the 
chub, barbel, gudgeon, carp, Ge. 

LEEK HEADS, a kind of wart, that come about a 
horſe's paſterns or paſtern-joints; they are higher than 
the ſkin, about half the thickneſs of one's fingers, throw 
out filthy ſtinking ſtuff, ſpoil the leg, and are very dith- 
cult to cure, 

Thoſe that ariſe in the paſterus are laid beneath the 
long hair of the fetlocks, and are ſome of them ſo ex- 
tremely malignant, that they make the hair fall off all 
round them, and they themſelves grow up like wal- 
nuts, 

There are others again more flat, and not ſo much 
raiſed above the ſkin, yet are more dangerous than 
thoſe that are the biggeſt and molt elevated. 

Theſe leek beads are eaſily diſcovered, being many 
mattery warts that touch one another, and without 
hair: they ſend forth much matter for the moſt part, 
but may be dried up tor a time. 

LEDGER-BAIT, a bait that is fixed or made to 
reſt in one place, when you ſhall be abſent. It is bet 
to be a living one, a fiſh or frog. Of fiſh, a roach or 
dace is beſt. Cut off the fin on the back, and make an 
incifion with a ſharp knife, between the head and the 
fin on the back, and put the arming-wire of your hook 
into it, and carrving it along his back, unto the tail, 
betwixt the ſkin and the body, draw out your arming 
at another ſcar near the tail, and then tie him about it 
with thread, a 

LEGS or Tye HossguAx, the action of the horſe- 
man's legs given ſeaſonably, and with judgment, is an 
aid that conſiſts with approaching more or leſs with the 
calf to the flank of the horſe, and in bearing u more or 
leſs off, as 1 = = = 

This aid a horſeman ought to give very gently, in 
order to animate a horſe, for in etch — he 
makes the horſe dread the ſpur, and this fear has as 
much effect as the ſpur itſelf. 

LEGS or a Hogs ſhould have a due proportion of 
their length to that of the body : the fore-legs are ſub- 
je to many infirmities, as being the parts that ſuffer 
moſt, and are alſo commonly the ſmalleſt and weak- 


eſt. 
There are ſeveral marks of bad legs, viz. if they 
appear altogether ſtraight, or as if they were all of one 


iece. 
: A horſe is ſaid to be ſtraight upon his members, 
when from the knee is the fore part of the coronet, the 
knees, ſhank and coronet, deſcend in a ſtraight or 
plumb-line, and that the paſtern-joint appears more, 
or at leaſt as much advanced as the reſt of the leg; 
ſuch legs are like thoſe of a goat, — horſe apt 
to ſtumble and fall; ſo that in time paſtern 1s 
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thruſt quite forward, out of it's place, and the horſe 
becomes lame. 

Horſes which are ſtraight upon their members, are 
quite contrary to thoſe that are long jointed; that 1s, 
whoſe paſterns are ſo long and flexible, that the 
_ in walking almoſt touches the ground with 
them. 

This is a greater imperfection than the former, be- 
cauſe ſome remedy may be applied to them, but there 
can be none for this; beſides, it is a fign of liitle or no 
Jer and ſuch horles are not fit Ge any tatigue or 
toil. 

Some horſes, though they be long jointed, yet do 
not bend their paſterns in walking, being ſomewhat 
long; yet if they are not too flexible, ſuch a horſe will 
gallop and run with a great deal more eaſe to his rider, 
than if he were ſhort jointed. 

Theſe are the only horſes for perſons of quality, 


| who ſeek after their own eaſe and pleaſure; and in- 


deed thole horſes may be compared to coaches with 
\prings, which render them infinitely more ealy than 
thole without them. : 8 

Legs in a ſtraight line is an imperfettion in a horſe, 
where his legs from the knee to the coronet appear in 
a ſtraight line as the horſe ſtands with them in their 
natural poſit ion. 

The remedy is ſhoeing; in doing which the heels 
muſt be taken down almoſt to the quick, without hol- 
lowing the quarters; and if, when this has been done, 
the leg does not fall back enough, but that the horſe 
ſtill carries his paſtern-joint too far forward, then the 
ſhoe muſt be ſo made as to go beyond or exceed the 
toe, about the breadth of half a finger; and alſo it 
mult be thicker in that than in any other part; and in 
the mean time, anoint the back ſinews of * legs with 
the ointment of Montpellier; and theſe things will re- 
duce them to their proper poſition. 

Of the four legs, the two before have ſeveral parts, 
each of which has a peculiar name; ſo that by the 
name of fore-leg, we commonly underitand that part 
of the tore-quarters that extends from the hough to the 
paſtern-joint, and call it the ſhank. The part that 
correſponds with it in the hinder quarters we call the 
inſtep. 

Bre in common diſcourſe, we confound the fore and 
hind quarters, and without any diſtinction, ſay, the 
tore leg of a horſe. 

A horſe is ſaid to want the fifth leg; when he is 
tired, and bearing upon the bridle lies heavy on the 
horleman's hand. 

TT here are various diſeaſes that ariſe from the greaſe, 
ſuch as the ſcratches, rat-tails, crown- ſcab, warts, mules; 
theſe, are generally concomitants, or different appear- 
ances of the greaſe, and conſequently demand the — 
methods of prevention and cure, Seratches or crepan- 
ches, are long ſcabby chaps, or cleſts, either dry, or 
with a ſmall fetid diſcharge, ſituated upon the hinder- 


legs, between the fetlock and the „ Rat-tails, fo 
denominated from their appearance, are excreſcences 
of the hair and integument, upon the paſtern and 
thank, either moiſt or dry; the crown-ſcab is a deflux- 


ion of the greaſe upon 


coronary ring. "I — 
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mules breed upon the heels; the latter ſo ramed from 
an Italian word, is, a kind of kibe, or chilhlain, 
Scratches and rat-tails are often occaſioned by ne- 
glect, and the horſe ſtanding in hot dung and filth. Be- 
in the cure by getting off ail the ſcurf, and making 
them raw, or it neceſlary, laying them open, or paring 
off with a knife. Emollient and ſuppling applications 
may be wanted, of which variety has been preſcribed, as 
alſo of thole of different intent. Ihe cure of a crown- 
ſcab is ſometimes a matter of confiderable difficulty, for 
in a bad caſe, the milder applications have ſmall effett, 
and the more powerful, as oil of vitriol, and ſuch as are 
in common ule, injure the coronet, and endanger the 
loſs of hoof, Soak the parts once or twice a day, with 
the tobacco infuſion, and the tobacco itſelf may be bound 
on as a charge, Or; a charge of marſh-mallows and 
yellow haſilicon, ſpread on tow. Touch with ægyptia- 
cum and brandy ; camphorated ſpirits, and as much ſal 
ammoniac as it will diffolve ; or the ſpirit of nitre and 
ſublimate as before. Purges, &c. 
Maus. Extirpate them with the knife, and apply a 
iyptic of vitriolie acid. When the bleeding is per- 
tettly ſtopped, touch the roots either with the actual or 
potential 3 If the wound be large and fore after 


the eſcar is ſluffed off, dreſs with the Burgundy-pitch 


plaſter, if otherwiſe, with the diachylon only. 
Mallenders and Sallenders, Foul and gourdy-legged 
horſes are moſt ſubjett to them, and in ſuch, it is not al- 
ways ſafe to repel the diſcharge without purging or al- 
terative medicines, Clip the hair cloſe, and wath often 
with a ſtrong lather of ſoap and water warm. Stale 
urine. Dreſs with ſtrong mercurial unction, ſpread on 
tow. Or, frequent dreſſings with Burgundy-pitch, com- 
mon frankincenſe, tar, diachylon, and quickſilver, well 
rubbed down with Venice-turpentine. 

The broken Knee. Waſh the wound clean from ſmall 
ſpecks of gravel or earth, with a linen rag and warm 
oap ſuds; wipe dry, and apply brandy. Stale cham- 
berlye and ſalt, frequently applied. Friar's balſam has 
healed broken knees very ſpeedily. Or, bind upon the 
parts tow, dipped in tincture of myrrh and brandy. It 
may be neceſſary to poultice, and afterwards heal with 
wound-ointment. The knees being ſwelled, bathe with 
brandy and vinegar warm. It is ſaid that pigeon's dung, 
honey, and gooſe-greaſe mixed, will cauſe the hair to 
grow ſpeedily ; and perhaps a piece of ſheet-lead, ban- 

aged upon the part, might occaſion the hair to grow 
ſmooth and even with the old. See FEET or A 
HoksE. | 

LEGS, SWELLING OF, id Horsets. The cauſe of 
the ſwelling in the legs comes through cold humours ſet- 
tling therein, or over-much riding in foul or dirty ways, 

over-heats, or over-ſtrains, or by molten greale falling 
down into the legs. 

Let blood in the moſt convenient veins, as near as 


may be to the {welling, to take away the corrupt blood. | 


Then, 

Take the lees of white-wine, or rheniſh-wine, half 
«@ pint; chamomile, half a handful ; cummin-ſeeds, 
half an ounce ; wheat-flour, iwo handfuls ; boil them 
all together, adding in the boiling halt a pint of verjuice, 


/ 


* 
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and ſo lay them hot as a poultice to the place grieved, 
renewing it till you find it draws the ſwelling to a 
head : which being done, take ſhoemakers's wax, an 
ounce ; the like quantity of virgins wax ; half an ounce 
of bole ammoniac, and half a pint of olive- oil; the yolks 
of two eggs, and a quartern of honey : beat theſe well 
together over a gentle fire, till you perceive them well 
incorporated into the thicknels of a laive ; then, ſpread- 
ing part of it upon ſheep's leather, apply it plaſter-wile, 
till the corruption, by often renewing, be drawn away : 
then waſh the place with balm-water, and heal it up 
_ hog's greaſe and honey incorporated over a gentle 
re. 6 

LENGTH. To paſſage a horſe upon his own 
length, is to make him go round in two treads, at a walk 
or trot, upon a {pot of ground ſo narrow, that the horle's 
haunches being in the centre of the volt, his own 
length is about the ſemi-diameter of the volt, the 
horle ſtill working behind the two heels, without put- 
ting his croup, or going at laſt, faſter or flower-than at 

rit, 


LEPROSY in a Hoss. This grievance, or dan- 
gerous malady, betals a horſe by extraordinary riding, 
and ſuffering him to cool, and conſequently ſurfeit ; 
or from the rankneſs of blood, which produces evil 
humours, which, not being timely let out, force their 
way in botches and dry ſorrances, which upon drefling 
muſt be rubbed off, to prepare the way for the oint- 
ment. 

Take realgar, otherwiſe called arſenic, and hog's 
lard well tried ; incorporate them into an ointment over 
a gentle fire; and, having drawn the horſe's head up 
ſtraight to the rack, anoint the place with a feather, and 
ſuffer it for the ſpace of two hours to ſoak in; and after 
that boil the roots of burdock in chamberlye, and waſh 
with it the ointment clean away : which done, give the 
horſe meat of the beſt to hearten and encourage him to en- 
durance ; and fo proceed to do every other day for fix 
days ſucceſſively. | 

— (with Hunters) the dung of a wild boar, bear, 
or wolf, | 

LESSON, is a word uſed for the inſtruction of both 
the horſe and the ſcholar. _n 

LESSONS rox a Horst, When your horſe will 
receive you to and trom his back gently, trot forward 
willingly, and ſtand ſtill obediently, then for what pur- 
poſe ſoever he is intended, theſe general leſſons may 
lerve him. 

With a large ring, that is at leaſt fifty paces in cir- 
cumference, labour him in ſome gravelly and ſandy 
place, where his footſteps are diſcernible, and havi 
trod it abour three or four times on the right hand, ref 
and cheriſh ; afterwards changing the hand, do as much 
on the left, then reſtand cheriſh ; change again, and do 
as much on the right ; ever obſerving, upon every ſtop, 
to make him retire and go back a ſtep or two: continue 
this till he trot his ring on what hand you pleaſe, chang- 
ing within it in form of the capital Roman S; and does 
it readily and willingly : then teach him to gallop them 


as he trotted them, and that alſo with true foot, lotty car- 
riage, and brave rein, ever oblerving when he gallops to 
the 


that has a good tractable mouth, and does not reſt too 
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the right band, to lead with his left fore foot ; and 
when he gallops to the lett-hand, to lead with the right 
fore-foot. 

Stopping ; for when you come to a place of flop, or 
would top, by a ſudden apo in of the bridle-hand, 
ſomewhat hard and ſhatp, make him ſtop clole, firm, and 
ſtraight, in an even line; and it he ert in any thing, put 
him to it again, and leave him not till you have made him 
underſtand his error and amend it. 

1 with winch.if you accompany the afore- 
mentioned itop a little from the ground it will be bet- 
ter, and may be done by laying the calves of your legs 
to his ſides, and ſhaking the rod over him as he ſtops : 
and if he does not underſtand it at firſt, yet by 
continuance and labouring him therein, he will ſoon 
attain to it, eſpecially if you do not forget to cheriſh 
him, when he ſhews the lealt token of apprehending 
you. 

Retiring is another leſſon, after ſtopping and advanc- 
ing ; and this motion muſt be both cheriſhed and in- 
creaſed, making it ſo tamiliar to him, that none may be 
more perfett ; neither is he to retire in a conſuſed man- 
ner, but with a brave rein, a conſtant head, and a direct 
line; nor ſhould he draw or ſweep his legs one alter an- 
other, but take them clean, nimbly, and eaſily, as when 
he trots forward. 

LEVERET. A young hare, ſo called in the firſt year 
of her age. 

LEVINER. 1 A hound of a very ſingular ſcent, 

LYEMER, | and incomparable ſwiftneſs: this 
is as it were a middle kind, betwixt a harrier and a grey- 
hound, as well for his kind, as the form or ſhape of his 
body. This dog, for the excellency of his condition, 
viz. his ſmelling and ſwift running, tolloweth the game 
with more eagerneſs, and taketh the prey with great 

uickneſs. 

LIBERTY or ru Tox cu, is a void ſpace left in 
the middle of a bitt, to give place to the tongue of a horſe, 
made by the bitt's arching in the middle, and riſing to- 
wards the roof of the mouth, 

* The various forms of the liberty give name to the 
It. s 

Hence we ſay a ſcatch-mouth, a Pignatelle, i. e. with 
the liberty of Pignatelle's faſhion ; a cannon-mouth, with 
the liberty like a pigeon's neck. 

LICE, in CATTLE, to deſtroy. 


| 
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Your horſes that have a thin fore hand, i. , fall 
ſhoulders, are commonly light upon the hand. 

We call a coach-horſe light, when he ſtirs nim- 
bly,. and dreads the Whip; or, when he has à light 
trot, - 

All your light coach-horfes are good, and a hard hea- 
vy coach-horte, that takes the laſhing caſily, is good for 
nothing, Liaur Hax D. Se Haxp. 

LIGHTEN. To lighten a horle, to make a horſe 
light in the tore-hand, is o make kim free and lighter in 
the fore-hand than behind; 

It you would make your horle light, you ought to 
find him always diſpoſed to a gallop when you put him 
to a trot, and after galloping ſome time, put him back to 
a trot again. 

LIGHT-BELLIED Hoxzse, is one that commonly 
has flat, narrow, and contratted fides, which makes the 
flak turn up like that of a greyhound. 

Such a horſe has but a little flank, he is light-bellied, 
he travels and feeds but little, becaule he has tao much 
mettle. 

LIGS in a Hoss, are little puſhes, wheals or blad- 
ders, within the lips of a horſe, aud are cured by bruiſing 
wormwood and ſkirwort in a mortar, with a little honey, 
to anoint the fores with. 

LIME-BUSH. A device to catch birds with ; 
which is performed in this manner. Cut down an arm 
or bough of any buſhy tree, whoſe twigs ace thick and 
long, yet ſmooth and ſtraight, then neatly cut off all the 
ſuperfluous twigs, and having your ſtrong birdlime well 
mixed, wrought together with capon's or gooſe-greaſe, 
warm and fic the work by daubing over of an 4 
thickneſs the twigs or branches that are left within four 
fingers of the bottom, but the body and arms mult be 
free; place your buſh, thus prepared, on ſome quickſet 
or dead hedge for a ſpring ſea on; near a town's-end, 
a farm-yard, &c. in ſummer and harveſt, in groves, in 
hedges, or corn fields, orchards, flax, halm, or tape - land; 
and in winter, about barns, ſtables, corn-helds, and 
ſtacks of corn, where chaff and grain are ſcattered up 
and down. 

The buſh being ſo ſet, place yourſelf in ſome conve- 
nient ſtation, where you may lie concealed, and near the 
buſh you are to have about halt a dozen ſtales fixed, 


| whoſe chirping and ſinging will entice others thereto. 


You ſhould alſo be provided with bird-calls of ſeveral 


Anoiat with oil of turpentine or linſeed oil, and flour ſorts. . The buſh may alſo be uſed in taking field- ſares, 


of brimſtone. And, 

To kill worms and maggots. Get black ſoap, or 
for want of it, other ſoap; mix it with tar or tar- wa- 
ter, and anoint the place: this will not only kill the 

reſent, but even prevent the future trom breeding in 
re places. 

LIGHT Hos, is a ſwift nimble runner. 

We likewiſe call a horſe light that is well made, 
Gough he is neither ſwift nor attive ; for in this laſt ex- 
preſſion we conſider only the ſhape and make of a horſe, 
without regard to his qualities. 

LIGHT upon Tax Haxp. A horſe is ſaid tobe ſuch, 


heavy upon the bitt. 


rods, take your cal 
in one place, till you have enticed them about you, as 


| | 


i 


by faſtening it upon a tree, and having fixed ſome ſtales, 
beat the adjacent grounds to raile them, and when they 
elpy the (tales, they will light on the tree and buſh for 


company. ; 
But for taking pheaſants with theſe lime-buſhes and 
— uſe it, keep yourſelf ſecret, and 


they are taken by the rods on the ground, ſo you will 
lurprize them with your buſhes ; tor being ſcared from 
below, they will ks perch and ſee what becomes of 
their fellows, and when one is limed, by her ap Sls oy 
ſtruggling, and the reſt coming and gazing to ſee what is 
befailen — they will be in danger of being likewiſe 
limed. It is requiſite to number the lime-rods, for when 

Qq | you 
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you have gathered up all the pheaſants that are caught, 
and find. rods wanting, you may conclude that ſome 

. are run with them into the buſhes; you muſt 

unt them out with a good ſpaniel. 

LIME-T WIGS. Small lime-twigs, about three or 
four inches long, may be laid in places where the birds 
haunt, or ſtuck on the tops of hemp-cocks, or wheat- 
ſheaves; or little boughs may be ſtuck among peas, 
Which the ſmall-birds will light upon; by which means 
the number of theſe deſtroyers of corn, grain, ſeed, 
c. may be letſened. 

A ſtale of one or tuo living night-bats is proper to 
draw them to the ſnare, but an owl 1s much better. 
As for field-fares, thruſhes, and the like, which in 
winter-time uſually fly in great flocks, they are eaſily 
catched, by liming two or three large boughs, to be 
fixed on the top of ſome tall tree, placing in them two 
or three dried ſtales of that kind; the adjacent fields 
where thoſe birds feed may be beaten, and they will 
in great flights take to the tree where the tales are. 

0 


take great fowl with lime-twigs: get plenty of 


rods, or long, ſmall, and ſtraight grown twigs, which 
are light, and apt to ply to and 2 

Lime the upper 2 of theſe twigs, holding the 
bird-lime before the fire, the ealier to beſmear them, 

Having a knowledge of the place where theſe fow! 
reſort morning and evening, obſerve (before day for 

the mornin Might, and before ſun-ſet for the evening- 
flight) to plant your lime-twigs at the haunt of theſe 
fowl, ſtaking down one of the ſame alive, which you 
have caught before for that purpole. 

Prick down your twigs in rows, a foot diſtant one 
from another, round about the (tale, allowing him room 
and liberty to flutter to and fro, covering all the place 
of their haunt, fo that there ſhall be no room left, but 
they muſt of neceſſity pitch on the lime-twigs. 
| Le the twigs be ſtuck in the 2 ſloping, with 
theit tops bending into the wind, about a foot, or ſome 
thing mote, above the ground. It will likewiſe be beſt 
to prick the rods ſo as to croſs one another, that is, one 
point into the wind, and another againſt the wind, by 
which means the fowls will be entangled which way 
ſoever they go. 

Alſo place a ſtale at ſome diſtance ſrom the lime. 
twigs, and faſten ſmall ſtrings to it, which, upon the 
fight of any fowl, you are to pull, to make the ſtale 
- Autter, which will allure them down again. 

When you ſee any taken, you are not to run inſtant- 


ly and take them up, if at the ſame time you ſee any 


wl in the air, for their fluttering will induce others 
to ſwoop in among them. | 

It will alſo. be uſeful to have with you a well-taught 
ſpaniel, for the retaking of ſuch fowl, (as it is common) 
which will flutter away with the lime-twigs about 


If you have a mind to uſe the twigs for the taking of 
ſmaller wild fowl, and ſuch as frequent the water only, 
then you muit fit them in length to the depth of the 
water, and your rods muſt be limed with the ſtrong 
water bird-lime, ſuch as will not be injured by the 
wet. 


Stick theſe rods in the water, after the ſame manner 
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as thoſe upon land, that part of the rods that are limed 
above the water; and allo ſtake down a live ſtale, as a 
mallard, widgeon, or teal, here and there amongſt the 
rods. This may be done in any ſhallow plaſh wks. 

It will not be neceſſary for you to attend continually 
en your rods, but only to come three times a day to lee 
what are taken, viz. early in the morning, at noon, 
and late in the evening ; but bring your water-dog with 
you, for if you find that any of your rods are miſling, 
you may conclude that ſome fowls being faſtened to 
them, are crept into ſome hole, buſh, or hedge, by the 
river-fide, and the dog will be very neceſſary to find 
them out, 

Do not beat one haunt too much, but when you find 
their numbers fail, find out another haunt ; and in about 
three weeks time the firſt will be as good as before. 

LIMER, The ſame as blood-hound, a great 

LIMEHOUND, I dog to hunt the wild boar. 

LINES ros FisxinG, To make them after the 
beſt manner, let the hair be round, and twiſt it even, 
for that ſtrengthens the line ; and ſee that it be, as near 
as you can, of an equal bigneſs : lay them in water for 
a quarter of an hour, by which means you will find 
which of the hairs ſhrinks, and then twiſt them over 

gain. 

"Show mix filk in the — others again diſap- 
prove of this, but approve of a line made of all filk; 
alſo of a line made all of the ſmalleſt luteſtring, as very 
near as good, but it will ſoon rot in the water. 

When you have prepared as many links as will ſuf- 
fice to make your line long enough, you muſt then tie 
them together in a water knot, Dutch knot, or weaver's 
knot. hen cut off the ſhort ends about the breadth of 
a ſtraw from the knot, and thus the line will be even 
and fit for fiſhing. You may make the top of your 
line, and indeed all of it, except two yards next the 

ook, of -a coarſer hair. Always let - top of your 
line, whether in muddy or clear waters, be made of 
white hair, becauſe the motion of the line, when the 
fiſh bite, will be far more diſcernible. Never ſtrain 
your hairs before they are made into a line, for then they 
will ſhrink when uſed. | | 

To make the line handſome, and to twiſt the hair 
even and neat, gives it ſtrength : for if one hair is long, 
and another ſhort, che ſhort one, receiving no ſtrengt 
from the long one, conſequently breaks; and then the 
other, as too weak, breaks alſo. Therefore twiſt them 
lowly, and in twiſting, keep them from entangling, 
which hinders their right plaiting or bedding wgether ; 
twiſt them neither too hard nor too ſlack, but even, fo 
as they may twine one with another, and no more. 
When you have tied your lengths together with the 
water-knot, cut off the ſhort ends about the breadth of 
N from the knot, that it may not undo in the 
uſing. 

Do not arm, fix, or Whip hooks to any line, either 
for ground or fly angling, chat conſiſts of more than 
three or four links, at the moſt, the top of the upper- 


| moſt link having a ſmall loop, or water-noofe, you 


may fix it to any line, and as eafily remove it; there 
being another water- nooſe at the bottom of your line. 
o angle for trouts, gray lings, and ſalmon. * 


| ſtraight as poſſible, yet ſo as not to raiſe 
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ſtrong, and of the thick ends only, and choſen for the 
purpoſe. The next two links of two hairs, and next 
to theſe one of three hairs; at the top of which have a 
water-nooſe, or loop to put your line to; which lower- 
moit link conſiſts of three hairs, and has another wa- 
ter- nooſe at bottom, or hook-link to fix your fly to. 
Then let two of the next links of your line be four 
hairs, and ſo proceed, by increaſing one or two hairs 
till you come to fix or ſeven hairs at the top. Let the 
fingle hairs, or three or four of the next links be of a 
white or light colour. i 

The artificial fly line ſhould be very ſtrong at the 
top ; by this method any young angler will caſt a fly 
well, and may quickly become an accurate artiſt; and 
if he chances to faſten his hook, and cannot come 
to looſen it, he will not loſe above one link, or two 
at moſt, though he pull to break it; becauſe the line is 
ſo ſtrong at the upper end. You may angle with 
ſtronger lines at the caſt-fly than at ground, in a clear 
water, for the trout. For in a clear water at ground 
for trouts, graylings, and ſalmon ſmelts, never uſe a 
me made otherwiſe than with a fingle hair at hook, 
and fo on as above directed; only never have above 
four hairs in any one link of the line. At the bottom 
of every line have a ſmall water-nooſfe, or loop, that 
you may hang on a hook of any ſize, whipt to a line 
conſiſting of two or three hooks. 

In a muddy water, or one difcoloured by rain, the 
running-line ſhould be half the length of the rod more 
or leſs, and the two loweſt links of three hairs a piece, 
Next ſhould be a link of four hairs, with a loop or wa- 
ter- nooſe to faſten it to another of the ſame number, 
having likewiſe a water-nooſe at its bottom. Then 
proceed with links of five or fix hairs a-piece, to the 
end. The three lowermoſt links or gildards, ſhould 
be of a ſorrel, brown, or cheſnut colour. Your cane 
or reed-rod muſt have a top, neither too ſtiff, nor too 
ſlender; the rod to be about three yards and a halt 
long, and the top about one yard and a half, or two 

ards, of hazle, either in one or two pieces, or five or 
kx inches of whalebone, made round, ſmooth, and ta- 
per. All this will make the rod five yards and a half 
long, or five yards at leaſt, 

The line ſhould have more lead in a great, trouble- 
ſome, rough river, than in one that is ſmaller, and 
more quiet; as near as may be, always juſt ſo much as 
will fink the bait to the bottom, and permit its mo- 
tion, without any violent jogging on the ground. Car- 
ry the top of your rod even with your hand, beginning 
at the head of the ſtream, and letting the bait run 
downwards as far as the rod and line will permit; the 
leaſt dragging and rolling on the ground, No more of 
the line mul 
to touch the bottom. For you are to keep the line as 
lead from 
the bottom. When you have a bite, you may per- 
ceive it by your hand, and the point of your rod and 
line; then ſtrike gently, and ſtraight upwards; firſt 
allowing the fiſh, by a little flackening the line, a 
{mall time to take in the-bait, In a clear water, in- 


be in the water than will permit the lead 


N 
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with the dub fly; let the two firſt links next the hook dee l, it has been found beſt to ftike at the fir? biting 
be but of one hair a-piece: but the hair muſt be of the fiſh, when you angle for trout, grayling, or fal- 


mon ſmelt. 

The beſt colour for lines, are the ſotrel, white, and 
grey; the two lafl for clear waters, and the firſt for 
muddy rivers; nor is the pale watery green to be 
ſlighted, which colour you may make ater the follow- 
ing manner: 

"ake a pint of ftrong ale, half a pound of ſoot, a 
ſmall quantity of the juice of walnut-leaves, and the 
like quantity of allum; boil all theſe together in à pip- 
kin for half an hour, then take it off, ſet it by till it is 
cold and then put in the hair. 

Or thus; boil a large handful of marigold-flowers in 
a quart of allum-water, till a yellow ſcum ariſes, then 
put in half a pound of green copperas, and a like 
quantity of verdigreaſe reduced to a fine powder; put 
theſe with the hair into the allum water, and let it lie 
ten hours or more, then take out the hair and let it 
dry. See ANGLING. 

LINNET. A {inging bird, fo called becauſe the 
feeds upon linſeed, making her neſt in black-thorn, 
white-thorn, and fir-buſhes, but upon heaths more 
than any where elſe 

They build them with very ſmall roots, and other 
ſort of ſtuff like feathers, thoſe that build in the heath; 
but ſuch as do it in hedges, build the outfides of their 
neſts with moſs, and lime it within according as the 
place will afford, | 

Some of theſe birds will have young ones four times 
a year, eſpecially if they be taken from them before 
they fly out of their neſts; and the better the bird is in 
mettle, the ſooner ſhe breeds in the ſpring: the you 
may be taken at four days old, it you intend they thalf 
learn to whiſtle or hear any other bird ſing, for they 
being then ſo young, have not the old bird's fong, and 
ſo are more apt to take any thing, than if you ſuffer 
them to be in the neſt till hey be almoſt fledged ; but 
when they are taken out ſo young, care muſt be had 
to keep them warm, and to ſeed them but a little at a 
time; their meat muſt be rape-ſeed ſoaked and bruiſed, 
to which put full as much white bread as ſeed; freſh 
alſo ſhould be had every day, tor it it be four, it im- 
mediately makes them ſcour and die: neither muſt 
their meat be given them too dry, for in ſuch a caſe it 
will make them vent-burnt, and that is as bad as if 
they had been ſcoured. If you intend to whiſtle them, 
let it be done when you feed them, for they will learn 
very much before they can crack hard leeds; and hang 
them under auy bird, whole ſong you have a mind he 
ſhould learn. Theſe birds, when young, are exceed - 
ing apt for any ſong or tone, nay, they may be even 
taught to ſpeak. The cocks may be Known from the 
hens, firfl, by the colour of the back; for, if it be of 
the dark colouzed linnets, the cocks are much browner 
than the hens on the back, and on the pinion of the 
wing: and fo of the white-thorn linnets, the hens are 
much lighter than the cocks: but this muſt be noted; 
that a hen linnet of the dark colour, is darker than the 
cocks of the light-coloured linnets, But the ſecond, 
and ſureſt way ol all to know him is, by the white in 


his wing. ; 
Qq 2 Whereas 
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Whereas this bird is ſometimes troubled with me- 
lancholy, when you find the end of his rump ſwelled, 
it muſt be pricked with a needle, and the corruption 
let out, and the ſame ſqueezed very well, with the 

int of a needle, then anoint him with an ointment 
of freſh butter and capon's greaſe, and for two or three 
days feed him with lettuce, beet-ſeeds, and leaves; 
you alſo may give him the ſeeds of melons chopped in 

ieces, which e will eat very greedily, but when ou 
find him mend, take the 3 away, give him 
his old diet again, and put into his water two or three 
blades of ſaffron, and white ſugar- candy, for a week. 
or more, till you perceive him perfectly well. 

The next diſeaſe he is infeſted with, is a ſcouring ; 
the firſt ſort thereof, .which is very thin, and with a 
black or white ſubſtance in the middle, is not very in- 
jurious, nor dangerous; but the other, which is be- 
tween black and white, not ſo thin as the former, but 
very clammy and ſticking, is never good in a bird. 
For his recovery, — him at firſt, melon- ſeed ſhred 

with lettuce, and beet. ſeed bruiſed, and in his water, 
ſome liquorice and white ſugar- candy. with a little 
flour of oatmeal therein; and diligence mult be uſed to 
obſerve him at firſt when he is lick, that ſo he ma 
have a ſtomach to eat, for in two or three days it will 
be quite gone, and then it is difficult to recover him. 
he worſt of all his diſeaſes is, the white clammy 
ſcouring, which is mortal it, it be not timely looked 
after; this proceeds from bad ſeeds, and many times 
from want of water; and the badnels of the ſeeds may 
ariſe from damage taken at ſea, by over-flowing, or 
laying in the wet too long before they have been houſ- 
= þ 1 the bird be not helped at the Ft appearance, it 
takes away his ſtomach, and makes him droop and fall 
from his meat; theretorg to cure hin, give him flax- 
ſeed, taking away al! other ſeeds, then ſome plantain- 
ſeed, if it be green, or elſe it will do him no good; 
but if ſuch cannot be got, give him ſome of the leaves 

ſhred very {mal}, As, ſome oatmeal bruiſed, with a 
few crumbs of bread; in his water give him ſome 
white ſugar-candy and liquorice, with a blade or two 
of ſaffron. 

Another diſtemper is the phthiſick, and may eaſily 
be perceived, by ſceing the bird pant and heave his 
belly faſt, and fit melancholy, with his feathers ſtand- 
ing big and flaring; it is likewiſe diſcovered by his 
telly, when it ſhews itſelf more puffed than ordinary, 
full of reddiſh veins, and his breaſt very lean and 
ſharp; he will now allo ſplit and caſt his fecd about 
the cage, not-caring to cat at all, This diſcaſe often 
.befals them for want of water, having char lock feeds 
mingled among their rape-ſceds, and for want of giv- 
ing them a little green meat in the ſpring ot the year. 

hen you perceive your bird beg to be troubled 
with this evil, cut the end of his rump, and give him 
white ſugar-candy, with two or three bits of 1:quorice, 
or for want of luch ſugar-candy put in fine ſugar; for 
his meat you thould give him beet and lettuce-ſceds to 
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feed on, or ſome of the herb mercury, which is very | 


good againſt this diſtemper for any ſeed-bixd. You 
may like wiſe give him mclon-ſeed chopped ſmall; at 
the bottom of the cage lay ſome gravel, with a little 
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powdered ſugar, and a little ground oatmeal; | 
alſo put in ſome loam, with which the —_— —— 
daub their walls inſtead of mortar and ſand, bruiled 
ſmall, and it will bring the bird to his ſtomach if he be 


not paſt cure. 

This bird is ſubject to the ſtrains, or convulſions of 
the breaſt, for which you are to feed him with lettuce, 
beet, and melon-ſeeds, bruiſed; diflolve ſugar-cand 
in his water, and ſome of the nightingale's palte, wat 
a little liquorice, ſo much that the water may taſte of 
it; continue this courle for the ſpace of four or five 
days, now and then taking it away and giving him 
plantain water; and the ſame day be ſure to give him 
beet or lettuce-leat. 

The linnet is ſubj<& to a hoarſcneſs in his voice, 
which many times comes through his ſtraining in ſing- 
ing; and he often gets a huſk in his throat which is 
ſeldoin helped, to come ſo clear off as at firſt; it fre- 
quently alſo happens, if he be a ſtrong mettled bird, 
that he breaks ſomewhat within him, ſo that he will 
never come to ling again; and farther, the ſaid hoarſe- 
neſs proceeds from his being kept up very hot, and on 
a ſudden. his cage opened to the air, which immediate- 
ly ſtrikes a bp 2 breaſt and throat, and often kills 
him; for if you have a bird in the moult, you muſt not 
carry him to the air, but keep him from the air till he 
is moulted off. then open him by degrees, that he may 
not take cold, and after his moult, give him beet- 
leaves, or ſome liquorice in his water, to cleanſe him. 
Now to cure his hoarſeneſs, the belt remedy is, to put 
ſome liquorice and a few anniſceds in his water, and 
then to ſet him in a warm place. See PasTs. 

LIPPITUDE. A lippitude is a defluxion of a ſah, 
ſharp humour from the eyes, attended with an itching, 
pain and redneſs; the eye-lid ſwelling, ſo as to turn 
the inſide as it were outward; the fight grows dull, 
and the eyes frequently cloſed up: it uſually attacks 
young hovies at about five or fix years of age; it comes 
and goes once in three months, or oftener, and conti- 
nues each time, more or leſs, from a weck to a month; 
thus it goes on, perhaps, two years or more, when all 
the ſymptoms ceale, but end in a cataratt, 

TT he tharp humour abovementioned runs down the 
cheek in greater or leſs quantities, and is ſo hot as to 
ſcald and deſtroy the hair there: the veins in all the 
parts about the eyes are very turgid, ſometimes the eye 
appears dull, at others cloudy, then again clearer: but 
it is rarely ſprightly: the humour that diſtils from the 
eyes 1s ſometunes ſo thick as to give up the eye-lids for 
# ſome time. 

The ſeat of this diſeaſe is the glands on the inſide of 
the eye-lids; and it may be obleryed, that if they are of 
a good ſize, and well ſhaped, if they are clear, and the 
hight is good, as ſoon as the ſharp humours abate, if 
the returns are leſs violent and more rare, ſome hope 
of recovery, without ending in a cataratt, may be in- 
dulged; but if the eye ſhrinks and grows leſs, a cata» 
ract will certainly enſue. 

In order to the cure, if the eye is not in a periſhing 
fate, and the os in low — bleed: then, 
once in eight days give a cooling purge; and, on the 
1 2 purging, give — particularly 

nitre, 
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nitre to the ity of two ounces in a day: and, in 
order to ſtrengthen the relaxed glands, and membrane 
of the eye-hd, many ” ſcarifications may be made, 
with a lancet, on the inſide of the eye-lid, which turns 
out; then the whole eye may be waſhed two or three 
times a day with the following lotion : 

Take of white vitriol, two drachms; camphor, one 
drachm; rub them well together, then gradually mix 
them with a pint of water. 

When by theſe means, the ſharp humour decreaſes, 

ive the following alterative powder, every morning, 
tor two or three months; then, after an interval of the 
lame time, repeat it as before. 


Alt rative Powder, 


Take of crude antimony, half an ounce; gum guaiacum, 
two drachms; mix them for one doſe. 

When the blood vellels about the eyes and $ ad- 
jacent, are extremely turgid, they may be well bathed, 
two or three times a day, with ſtrong vinegar. It is the 
practice of ſome on theſe occaſions, to take up the prin- 
Cipal branches of veins ; and in ſome other caſes, to tie 
up arteries ; but this method is rather hurtful than other. 
wile, by checking the circulation and depriving the parts 
of nouriſhment. 

If the eye ſeems to ſhrink, waſh it with the following, 
two or three times a day. 


The Cellyrium. 
Take of crude {al ammoniac, two drachms; brandy, 


four ounces ; lime- water, one pint, mixed. 
With this collyrium, try allo what a better diet will 


| 


LOW 
of Mayweed, a handful ; liquorice, 


nard, of each an ounce: bruiſe them well, 
them in a quantity ſufficient of cyder or perry, and give 


ian, and ſpike- 


boil 
tor 


it the horſe very warm, and let him walk thereu 
the ſpace of an hour after; and a fortnight after be {| 
ing in his diet, that the humours by this means may dif 
perle and conſume. 

LIVER, perecTtivE, in Swine. Toreftore. 

Takeanounce of flour of brimſtone, and half adrachm 
of crude antimony ; put it into half a pint of verjuice, or 
the juice of ſour grapes, and give it warm ; this will alſo 
reſtore a palled appetite. 

LOACH. Though it is a ſmall, yet it is 4 fine fiſh : 
his breeding and feeding is in little and clear ſwilt 
brooks or rivulets, and in ſharp ſtreams; gravel is his 
uſual foo. 

He is ſmall and flender, ſeldom exceeding three 

inches in length: he is bearded like a barbel, having 
two fins at his ſides, tour at his belly, and only one 
at his tail, and is treckled with mauy black and brown 
ſpots. 
"The loach is commonly full of ſpawn, which is, with 
the fleſh, a very grateful ſood to weak ftomachs, afford- 
ing great nouriſhment. He 1s to be taken with a very 
ſmall worm, near the ground, for he delights to be near 
the gravel, and theretore is ſeldom ſeen on the top of 
the water, 

LOCKS, are pieces of leather, two fingers broad, 
turned round, ſtuffod on the inſide, to prevent their 
hurting the paſtera of a horſe, round which they are 


clapped 

+ LODGE (among Foreſters) a buck is ſaid to lodge, 
when he goes to reſt. 

LONG-JOINTED Hoxss, is one whoſe paſtern is 


do; allow him a moderate quantity of oats : good nou- | ſlender and pliant. 


riſnment and moderate exerciſe may give a favourable 
turn; indeed, in diforders of the eyes, hard labour 
ſhould be umverfally avoided. It is w of remark, 
that low keeping, after good and plentiful feeding, 


LOW. To carry low. S Carny. 

LOW-BELL axp Haxp-Ner, With theſe in- 
ſtruments birds are taken in champaign countries, as 
allo in ttubble-fields, eſpecially that of wheat, from the 


atly hurts the light ; and hard labour, added to the middle of Oclabrr to the end of March, and after this 


paring diet, aggravates the diſadvanta 
olts are often made to go blind, by full 
early hard working. 

I heſe meaus nat ſucceeding, the laſt reſource is mer. 
curials; and, perhaps, the moiſt proper will be the 
turbith mineral, which may be given as directed for the 
LI PS or a Hoss. If theſe be thin and little, they 
contribute to a good mouth, but the contrary iſ they be 
wy and thick, 


S$STENING. A horſe is faid to go a liſtening pace. 

See ECOUTE. 
LIVER, Srorradts ix, in Horsss. The ob- 
Uruction in the liver frequently happens excels 


ot humours, that are not capable of being digeſted into 
good and wholeſome blood; Sony and hinder the 
cavities of the ages, and by that means cauſe pai 
and ſicknets. I heſe hamours are known by the duineſs 
of the countenance, hanging of the head, often ſtraining. 
and inward groaning. 

Take — ANLMIR; fumitory, parſſey, worm- 
wood, ſuccorv, endive, the ſeeds of lupines, and flowers 


| 


confiderably. manner; when the air is mild, about mne o'clock at 
feeding, and night, the moon not — 


„take the los- bell, which 


ſhould be of a deep hollow ſound, and of ſuch a reaſon- 


able fize as may be well carried in one hand, toll this 


bell juſt as a weather-ſheep does, while he 1s feeding in 
ture : you may alſo have a box much like a 


— about a foot and a half ſquare, big enough to 
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hold two or three great lights, let it be lined with tin, 
and one fide open to ſeud torth the light ; fix this box 
to your breaſt to carry betore you, and the light witl 
cult at a great diflance betore you, very broad, by which: 
means you may fee any thing on the ground within the 
compaſs ot the light, and conlequently the bizds that 
rooſt therein, 

For the taking of them you axe to have two men with 
you, one on each fide, — a little after _ that 
they may not be within the reflexion of the light that 
the lanthorn or box caſts forth; and each of them 
{bould be provided with a hand- net, about three or tour 
feet ſquare, which mult be fixed to a long flick, to carry 
in their hands, fo that when either ot, them tees any 
birds on his fide, he is to caſt his net over them, — 

tac 
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take them up, with as little noiſe as may be; and let 
him that carries the light and low-bell be the foremoſt to 
_ them up, without being too haſty, for fear of railing 
others. 

The ſound of the low-bell cauſes the birds to 
lie cloſe, and not to ſtir while you lay the net over 
them, 

It you would practiſe this ſport by yourſelf, carry the 
low-bell in one hand, and in the other a net, about two 
feet broad and three long, with a handle, which is to 
lay upon them as you eſpy them: but ſome perſons, in- 
ſtead of holding the light to their breaſt, tie the low-bell 
to their girdle, and their motion cauſes the bell to 
frike: aud the light they carry in their hand, ex- 
tending their arm before them; but then their 
lanthorn or box, is not ſo large as that hung at the 
breaſt. | | 

LOYAL. A horſe is ſaid to be loyal that freely 
bends all his force, in obeying and performing any ma- 
nage he is put to, does not defend himſelf or reſiſt, not- 
withſtanding his being ill treated. 

A loyal mouth is an excellent mouth, of the nature 
of ſuch as we call mouths with a full reſt upon the 


d. | 

LUNGS. See PLEURA. | | 

LUNGS or Ass Es, imperfections in, are known by 
painful or heavy breathings or pantings, to remove 
which, | 

Boil mugwort and bay-leaves in water; ſweeten it 
with brown ſugar, or ſugar-candy it you can get it, and 
givea pint at morning and evening. 

LUNGS in Bxasrs, growing of. The lungs of 
beaſts are very oft ſubjett to ſickneſs or ſtopping, as 
will appear by their coughing, and wheeſing, and ſome- 
times — forth their tongues a great while after, 
which is a great ſign of an impediment in their 


lungs. 

Take a pint of tanner's oaze ; blend it with a pint of 
new milk, an ounce of ſugar-candy, two penny-worth of 
ſallad oil, and two ſpoontuls of tar; and give it to the 

beaſt warm at twice. 

Alſo you may give them two balls (each as big 
as an egg) or tar, butter, garlic, and ſugar-candy, 
blended together, and it will mend them very ſpeedily. 


Or, . 

Takecloves, anniſeeds, long-pepper, turmeric and fe- 
nugreek, of each an ounce ; boil them in ſmall ale, and 
give half a pint hot in a morning fora week, 

LUNGL ox Goars, conſumptive, to cure, 


Take the leaves of dew-berries or brambles, ſcabious 


and comfrey, each a handful, liquorice and anniſeeds 
each an ounce, boil them in {mall beer a quart or three 
pints, ſtrain it out, and give halt a pint warm morning 


and evening, 
LUNES. (in Falconry) leaſhes, or long lines 
- LOWINGS., } to call in hawks. 


LUNETS. A fort of leather ſpettacles for vicious 


horſes. | 
LURCHER. A kind of hunting-dog, much like a 
mongrel greyhound, with pricked ears, a ſhagged coat, 
and generally of a yellowiſh white colour : they are 
very {wilt runners, ſo that if they get between the bur- 
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| roughs and the conies they ſeldom miſs; and this is 


their common practice in hunting; yet they uſe other 
ſubtleties, as the tumbler does, ſome of them bring. 
ing in their game, and thole are the beſt, It 1s 
allo obſervable that a lurcher will run down a hare at 
ſtretch. 

LURE (in Falconry) adevice of leather, in the ſhape 
of two wings, ſtuck with feathers, and baited with a piece 
of fleſh, to call back a hawk when at a conſiderable dit. 
tance. | 


ADNESS tx CaTTLE, to cure, 

Firſt cord them in the neck; let them blood in 
the temples, under the eyes, and in the ears; let them 
bleed very well, and give them fenugreck, turmeric, 
long pepper, and green anniſeeds, all in like portions, 
and but three penny-worth in the whole, with the juice 
of rue, or elſe very ſmall grains, put together: give it 
them in a quart of ſtrong ale or beet milk. warm, but 
give one half of the thinneſt in at their noſtrils, and the 
reſt at their mouth. 

This diſeaſe is eafily found out; for they will 
reel as they go, and ſet their head into their neck, or 
y=_ a wall or a gate, and two men can hardly ſtir 
them, | 

MADNESS ix Docs. S Docs Mapxess. 

MADNESS, on FRENZY in horſes. 

This diſeaſe is very dangerous, and often terminates 
in death, and is oecaſioned by hot and fiery humours, 
unſeaſonably mixing with the blood which by its aſ- 
cending inflammation afflits the brain, that principal 
leat of life: and this is known by the ſtaring of the 
horſe, the diſtorting of his eyes, hanging of his ears, 
ſtaggering and giddineſs, his often crying and forſaking 
his meat, and, if it be wrought to a height, his often 
beating himſelf againit the poſts, manger, and other 
places he can conveniently come at, biting, ſtamping, 
and flying about, with many the like diforders. The 
remedy is, 

Speedily let him blood in the temple veins, and if he 
bleed not freely there, ſtrike him in the neck veins, 
| when having bled ſufficiently, take the roots of gourds, 
or wild cucumbers, black hellebore, rue, and mint, with 
virga paſtoris, of each a handful, boil them in beer or 
fair running water, and give him the liquid part ver 
warm, and doing fo three or four times it will purify 
and purge the blood ; but if you ſuppoſe it too weak for 
the horle's conſtitution, you may diffolve in it an ounce 
of well waſhed aloes ; and obſerve in this caſe above all 
things to keep him warm. 

ADNESS IN RABBITS; a diſorder not uncommon, 
and is cauſed by corrupt blood, by rankneſs of feeding, 
and is known by their leaping, , tumbling, and 
wallowing with their heels upwards, The remedy 


is 
Stew endive, parſley and hart- thiſtle about their 


holes, and by eating theſe it will cure them. 
MADNESS 1x Swixs ſhould be ſpeedily looked to, 
as it is a dangerous diſtemper, moſtly cauſed throu 
worms breeding in the head, and ſometimes makes 
{wine deſtroy himſelt by beating againſt the ſty, or 


or into the water, 


tumbling down ſome ſteep place, 


unleſs 


MAG 


unleſs great care be taken. The following is the re- 


mee: 

ake an ounce of the juice of briony root, as much 
of the juice of wormwood, fingle poppy water a quarter 
of a pint; hold up his head by ſtrength, and put theſe 
warm into his noſtrils, and ſo hold it the ſpace of 
a quarter of an hour at leaſt, then give him a drench 
of or wherein colewort leaves or lettuce have been 
boiled. 

MAGGOTS ix Swix, to remove. 

Get black ſoap, or-for want of it other ſoap, mix it 
with tar or tar-water, and angaat the place. This will not 
only kill the prefent, but even prevent the future from 
breeding in ſore places. 

MAGGOT-FISHING begins with May and con- 
tinues till Chr/fmas ; but the beſt time for taking gray- 
ling in rivers, is from the middle of Augu/t till November. 
Maggots are conftantly of uſe in fiſhing ; for all forts 
of freſh-water fiſh (except ſalmon, pike, and ſhad) will 
feed upon this bait in a very plentiful manner. It is 
the beſt bait for quickneſs of ſport ; for upon throwing 
in a few handfuls upon them, by little and little, before 
you begin to fiſh, you will by that means draw the fiſh 
„ v and — will pick up the baits from the bottom, 
ju — the poultry will pick up their food from the 

n 

- was formerly the practice to bait the hook with the 
maggot, and to bait the holes with other ſort of ground 
baits, wbich could afford but little ſport ; for neither 
trout, grayling, nor perch will cat grains, ſtewed malt, 
| wp or any ſuch dead baits, and therefore it is neceſ- 
ary to bait the hole, with the ſame you put upon your 
hook ; living baits, when thrown into the water, bein 
much more tempting than dead ones, and make the fi 
more eager. If you loſe a hook in a grayling's mouth, 
there is great probability that in five minutes you reco- 
ver it, by uſing more caution the next time you ſtrike ; for 
when the fiſh are come in ſhoals to your baiting-place, 
the largeſt fiſh preſſes moſt forward, and ſooneſt catch 
your bait. | | 

When you fiſh in rivers with this bait, your line 
ſhould be finer than for pool-filhing, and leaded pretty 
heavy: the lower link muſt be a fingle hair, 
or à fine ſilk-worm gut; and always obſerve that 
— ſhot drags upon the bottom, elpecially in a 

m. 


rea 

MAGPIES, GLEADS, anp CROWS, To Take. 
When you have found any carrion, upon which crows, 
pies, kites, &c. are preying, over night ſet your lime- 
twigs every where about the carrion, but let them be 
ſmall, and not ſet too thick; it _ are, they being ſub- 
tle birds, will ſuſpe&t ſome miſchief defigned againſt 
them, When you perceive one to be falt, advance not 
to him preſently, for moſt commonly when they are ſure- 
ly — 35 3 not ſenſible of it, 

They may be taken another way, and that is by join- 
ing ſeveral nooles to a packthread, and pegging it down 
about a yard from the carrion ; for oftentimes when 
they have gotten a piece of fleſh, they are apt to run 
away to feed themſelves, and if the nooſes be thick, it is 
two to one but the nooſes catch ſome of them by the 


* * 


of 
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MAILED, ſpeckled, or full of ſpecks, as the feathers 
hawks, partridges, &c. or as the furs of fome wild 
beaſts are. 

MAKt.HAWK among falconers, an old ſtaunch 
hawk, which being uled to fly, will eaſily inſtruct a 


young one. 
MALANDERS, J a diſeaſe in horſes, which takes 
MALENDERS, J its name of melandare, Italian, to 
ill. They are certain chops, or chinks, appear- 


ing on the inhde of the fore legs, juſt againſt the bend- 
ing of the knee, which diſcharge a red {harp pungent 
water. 

They are painful, and make a horſe go iff, and 
rn to halt at his firſt ſetting out of the ſta- 

e. 

They are eaſy to be diſcovered, by the ſtaring and 
briſtly hairs growing out of the affetted part, __ they 
are frequently attended with a fort of ſcab, either bigger 
or leſſer, according to the various degrees of this evil 
ſorrance. | 

They proceed ſometimes from corrup: blood, hard 
labour, or being over-ridden ; ſometimes from want of 
clean keeping or rubbing, and moſt commonly 
ſuch horſes as have the moſt hairy legs (as the 
_—— and Friefland horſes) are moſt ſubjeQ to this 

iſeaſe. 

Thoſe things which are good for the ſcratches, and 
ſelanders (which ſee) are all good for this. 

They proceed from the ſame cauſe, and conſequently 
require the ſame method ot cure, which conſiſts in waſh- 
ing the parts with old chamber-lye, or a lather of ſoap, 
warmed ; and afterwards applying over the cracks a 
ſtrong mercurial ointment ſpread on tow, and renewed. 
night and morning till the ſcabs fall off, and the cure is 
completed; when it will be neceſſary to give the crea- 
ture a gentle purge or two. 

Inſtead of a complete cure, you ought rather only to 
endeavour to allay the humour, and quality its tha 
neſs; and therefore content yourſelt with keepin the 
part very clean, by ſcouring off the corruption that ſtieks 
to the hair or ſkin, with black ſoap, rubbing the 
malanders with it, and waſhing them with urine, 
or good lye, or oil of nuts ſhaken with water; or 
on. to anoint them with butter tried till it becomes 

But the ſureſt method of cure, is to mingle equal 
quantities of linſeed oil and aqua vitz, fiirring them. 
and ſhaking them till the mixture grows white, with. 
which anoint the ſorrance once a day, which will dry a 
little, and allay the ſharpnels of the humour, ſo that the 
malanders will neither caule a {welling nor pain. 

MALT-LONG, is a cankerous forrance about 

MALT-WORM, } the hoot of an horſe, juſt 
upon the coronet, which breaks out into knobs. 
and bunches that run with a wateriſh, ſharp lye, 
8 humour, which will, if let alone, envenom the whole 

OOt. P 

For the eure: if it be in ſummer-time, pound black 
ſnails and burdock-roots together, and lay them on the 
fore : renewing the application once in twenty-four: 


hours. 


cauidron,, 


| Lf in. the winter- time, pound the ſcrapings of a pot or. 
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cauldron, with a handful of the inner rind of the elder- 
tree, and apply it tothe ſorrance; renewing the applica- 
tion once a Sy. Or you may lay a like quantity of gar- 
lic, pepper, and honey, ſtamped together, on the part 
affeti cd. | 

MANAGE, is a word that ſignifies, not only the 

round ſet apart for the exerciſe of riding the great 

— but likewiſe the exerciſe itſelfl. The manage, or 
ground proper for managing horſes, 1s ſometimes a co- 
vered place, as N in great academies, for 
continuing the exerciſe in bad weather; ſometimes it is 
open in order to give more liberty and pleaſure, both to 
the horſe and horieman. 

We always ſuppoſe a center in the middle of the ma- 
nage, for regulating the rounds and volts, 

dometimes this centre 1s diltinguithed by a pillar fixed 
in it, to which they tie the horſe when he begins to 
learn; upon the fide of the manage other pillars are 
placed, two by two in order to teach horſes the fore 
quarters, by tying them with ropes. See P1LLAR, 

MANAGE, or ExerCise OF A HorsE, is a parti» 
cular way of working or riding him. 

Make your horſes work upon the air and the manage 


that you uſed to put them moſt to. 


A horſe is ſaid to manage, when he works upon volts 
and airs, which ſuppoſes him broke and bred. 
A horſe is ſaid to be thoroughly managed, or a finiſhed 
horſe, that is well broke and bred, and contirmed in a 
particular air or manage. a 
HdGH MANAGE, is the high or raifed airs which 
are proper for leaping horſes. 
In chufing a horſe for the e, make choice 
of a horle of a middle ſize, that is likely, full of 
ſpirit and action, ſhort truſſed, well coupled, having 
good feet and legs, and ſhoulders very caſy and ſup- 
le n 


n It ought alſo to be obſerved, that horſes which have 
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be taken to chooſe one that is ſtrong, well made, full of 
vigour, and perfectly in health; one that has a ſharp 
quick countenance, a broad curly forehead, large black 
eyes, long horns, a thick neck, a long and large belly, 


| ſmooth hair, ſtraight flat back, ſquare buttocks, round 


and fleſhy thighs, and his legs firaight with very ſhort 

joints, Bulls of this deſcription will produce the belt 
breed of draught oxen. 

The choice of the cow is likewiſe equally 1mportant, 
as the breed will naturally poſſeſs a certain ſhare of the 
bad as well as good qualities of each of their progenitors. 
I would therefore recommend thoſe that have broad 
black full eyes, large horns, a broad forehead, a long 
and thin neck, a deep belly, round legs, thick thighs, 
ſhort joints, large deep udder with four teats, and large 
teet with found hoots. 

The fize of the cows, as I obſerved before, muſt be 
ſuited to the goodneſs of your land, though the largeſt 
generally give moſt milk; but for whatever purpoſe you 

urchaſe them, whether for breeding, fatting, or milking, 

y all means buy thoſe that are taken trom worſe ground 
than your own. 

Do not put the cow to bull tilt ſhe is three years old, 
and then let it be about the month of Jun. It the has 
had calf before, it mult be taken from her, and ſhe muſt 
| be mitked for three days atter to prevent her udder being 
' fore. The red cow is eſteemed the beſt tor milk, and the 
black for producing calves. 

Pat the cow into good graſs about a fortnight before 
ſhe calves; or, if it happens in the winter ſeaſon, give 
her hay, and when ſhe has calved keep her that day and 
night in the houſe, and let the water the drinks be made 
lukewarm; turn her out about the middle of the next 
day, if ſhe has gained ſufficient ſtrength and is well 
cleanſed, and take her in three or four nights more, 
and give her water, after taking off the chill, every morn- 


| 


; 


ing. 
thick, ſtiff, and ſhort joints, that are no ways flex- | * take thoſe calves they deſign to rear, away from 


able or pliant, are unfit for the manage; for glib 
and bending joints, if they be not too long, are one of 
the chief malice requiſite in a fine and delicate horſe 
of manage. 

As for the age moſt r to begin to work a horſe 
deſigned for the manage, he ſhould not be too young, 
not only becauſe his apprehenſion is not yet come to 
him, but alſo becauſe a horſe of three years old being 


but a griſtle, ſtopping and going back will ſpoil him, by 
| — his back and ſtretching his hams. 
= 


Management of Cattle ; and firft of Oxen and Cows, 


In the choice of theſe cattle, the farmer ſhould be 
particularly careful to conſider the nature of his ground. 
if his paſture is rich and good, he ſhould purchale the 
larger breed; if otherwiſe, the ſmaller fort. The Lan- 
caſhire is the largeſt, and the Scotch and Mech the 
ſmalleſt ; but there are many ſorts between. Thoſe 
bred in Jartſhire are middle fized, chiefly red and hardy; 
they yield very good profit, and will thrive on almoſt 


any foil. All the cattle of this kind ſhould be cholen of 


one fort and as near in ſize and colour as poſſible. As 


the breed greatly depends on the bull, great care ſhould 


the dams after they have ſuckled about a fortnight; 
others let them run with their dam all the year. Ihe 
latter, however, is the moſt common way in the chea 
1 countries, and is confidered to make the belt 
cattle. a 

The moſt p time for weaning calves is from 
January to May. Let them have milk for about twelve 
weeks, only a fortnight before you wean them mix wa- 
ter with it: and after they have drank milk about a 
month, take ſome of the ſweeteſt hay you can get, and 

ut ſmall wiſps of it into ſome cleft ticks, and place it 

o that they may eaſily come at it and learn to eat. Af- 
ter Lady-day when the weather is fine, they may be turned 
out to graſs, but do not neglett to take them in the firlt 
two or three nights, and give them milk and water. Let 
them be put to graſs that is ſhort and ſweet, that they may 
get it with ſome labour, | 

After the calves are weaned, ſet aſide thoſe males you 
intend to keep for bulls, and let the others be gelded 
for oxen ; this I recommend to be done when they are 
about twenty days old, being at that time the leaſt dan- 


— 


Oxen for the lough muſt be neither too fat nor too 
lean : the body (hou be large, the legs long * 
e 
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the eyes full, the horns large, and the coat ſmooth and 
even, They muſt be well trained, ſo as quickly to 
anſwer the goad, and be obedient to the voice; but it 
is only by gentle and gradual means, and beginning 
early, that the ox can be brought cheartully to bear 
the yoke, and be eaſily governed. 

At the age of two years and a half, or three at the 
lateſt, you muſt begin to tame him, and bring him 
under ſubjection; if delayed lorger, he becomes fro- 
ward, and often ungovernable. The only method of 
ſucceeding is, by patience, mildneſs, and even carefl- 
es, for compulſion and ill treatment will only diſguſt 
him; ſtroaking him gently along the back, clapping 
him, giving him occaſionally boiled barley, ground 
beans, and ſuch other aliments as pleaſe him beit, all 
of them mingled with falt, of which he is very fond, 
will prove of the greateſt uſe. At the ſame time his 
horns ſhould be often tied, and ſome days after the | 
yoke is to be put on his neck and faſtened to a plough, 
with another ox of the ſame fize ready trained; theſe 
are to be tied together at the manger, and in the ſame 
manner led to 3 that they may become acquaint- 
ed, and accuſtomed to have one common motion. He 
muſt alſo be indulged, and labour only at ſhort inter- 
vals ; for till he is thoroughly trained he tires himſelf 
very much ; and for the — reaſon he muſt be fed 
more plentiful than uſual. After he has drawn the 
plough from his third to his tenth year, it will be ad- 
viſeable to fatten and ſell him, as being then of a bet- 
ter fleſh than if he was kept longer. 

The age of this creature is known by his teeth and 
horns. he firſt fore teeth which he ſheds at the end 
of ten months, are replaced by others, larger, but not 
ſo white; at ſix months the teeth next to thoſe in the 


middle fall out, and are alſo replaced by others; and | mu 


in three years all the incifive teeth are renewed, 
They are then equal, long, and pretty white; but as 
the ox advances in years, they wear, become ual, 
and black. It is the ſame in the bull and cow; ſo that 
the growth, and ſhedding of the teeth are not affected 
by caſtration, or the difference of ſexes. Nor is the 
ſhedding of the horns affected by either; as beth bull, 
ox, and cow, loſe .them alike at the end of three 
years; and theſe are alſo replaced by other horns, 
which, like the ſecond teeth, remain; only thoſe of 
the ox and cow are larger and longer than thoſe ot the 
bull. The manner of the growth of theſe ſecond horns 
is not uniform, nor the ſhooting of them equal. The 
firſt year, that is, the fourth of the ox's age, two ſmall 

inted horns make their appearance, neatly formed. 
— and towards the head terminated by a kind of 
button. The following year this button moves from 
the head, being impelled by a corgeous cylinder, which 
alſo lengthening, is terminated by another button, and 
ſo on; tor the horns continue growing as long as the 
creature lives. Theſe buttons become annular joints, 
which are eafily diſtinguiſhed in the horn, and by 
which the age of the creature may be readily known ; 
counting three years for the point of the horn to the 
firſt joint, and one year for cach of the other inter- 


ls. 
"The diſeaſes of theſe creatures are fewer than thoſe 
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to which the horſe is incident, and in general they are 
more eaſily cured. 


Sheep. 


Sheep differ no leſs in their reſpective breeds, than 
in their ſize, and the quantities and goodneſs of their 
wool. If the farmer has a lich paſture, he ſhould 
chuſe the beſt ; but if otherwiſe, he mul! be content to 
ſuit the kind to the nature of his ground. 

With reſpett to the breeds, there is no certain d. 
rettion for their choice, becaule they are often mio 
bat in general the large Lincalnſbire ſheep are fit, 
tor rich paſtures, that lie upon the banks of ſalt u. 
rivers, or ſuch as are within the influence of the tic 
The beſt for rich paitures out of the reach of falt war: 
is the Lerrefterſhire breed; and tor thoſe whoſe gr. 
ground hes high, the Herefordſhire, Theſe laſt, tho 
ot a ſmaller kind, are yet very profitable. For a | 
ren paſture the //*reaufterſhire ſheep are beſt. 

Whatever breed the farmer chules, he muſt be cat 
ful that the ſheep are good of their fort. "The woo! 
muſt not be harſh, but oily and ſoft; the ſheep muſt be 
well ſhaped, and large boned for the fize. The rams 
ſhould be choſen with particular care, becauſe the 
breed will in great meature depend on them. Lee 
muſt have ſoft and well curled wool, with the {in 
white under it; the body ſhould be long, the forehead 
large and rifing, the eyes full, and their looks cheer- 
ful. The ewes muſt be large bodied, their neck arch- 
ed, round upon the buttocks, and ſhort legged. 

The farmer ſhould not purchaſe thoſe ſheep that are 
in any part naked; for the loſs of wool is generally the 
conſequence of {ome inward or outward Glorder. He 

K be careful, likewiſe, to examine the mouth, ſor 
if the gums be not red and the teeth faſt, the creature 
will come to litle — 'The time of buying them 
when intended for breed, is two years old, and they 
will then breed five years very well. The age of a 
ſheep, like that of a horſe, is known by the mouth. 
When a ſheep is one ſhear, as the farmers expreſs it, 
there are two broad tecth before; when it is two ſhear, 
it will have four: when three, fix; when four, eight. 
After this their mouths begin to break, The quality 
of the land makes a material difference in the breed of 
the ſheep. The flat pailures produce ſtrait tall ſheep, 
and the barren hills and downs breed ſhort ſquare 
ones; woods aud mountains breed tall and flender 
ſheep, but the beſt of all are thoſe bred upon new 
ploughed land, and dry grounds, On the contrary, all 
wet and moiſt lands are bad tor ſheep, eſpecially ſuch 
as are ſubje& to be overflowed, and to have land and 
dirt left on them. The (alt maſhes are, however, an 
exception to this general rule, for their faltneſs makes 
amends for their moiſture, any thing of lalt, by reaſon 
of its drying quality, being of great advantage. 

Before the rams are put to the ewes, the farmer 
ſhould conſider at what time of the ſpring his graſs will 
be fit to maintain them and their lambs, and whether 
he has turnips to do it till the grals comes; for very 
often both the ewes and Jambs are deſtroyed by the 
want * food; or, il this does not happen, if the lambs 

* are 


—_— 
. 
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are only ſtinted in their growth by it, it is an accident 


that they ſeldom recover. The ewe goes twenty 


weeks with lamb, and therefore it is eaſy to calculate, 


the proper time for her to take ram. 
he beſt time for them to yean is in April, unleſs 


the farmer has very forward graſs, or turnips, or the 
| ſheep arc field ſheep, where he has not incloſures to 


kee 
n 


them in, then it may be proper they ſhould yean 
I Fane , that the lambs may be ſtrong by May-day, 
and be able to follow the dam over the fallows and 
water furrows; but then the lambs that come ſo early 
muſt have great care taken of them, as, indeed, ſhould 
all other lambs at their firſt falling, otherwiſe, while 
they are weak, the crows and magpies will pick out 
eir eyes. 

It you ſave the graſs and weeds that E in the 
land that you deſign to fallow in winter, that is, from 
Chriſtmas, and turn your ewes and lambs into them in 
March, if the winter is mild it will be of great adran- 
tage to them, 5 

hen ſheep are turned into fields of wheat or rye to 
feed, it muſt not be too rank, for if it is, they will be 
ſubjett to ſcour. Ewes that are big ſhould be kept 
but bare of food, for it is very dangerous for them to 
be fat at the time of their yeaning; except, indeed, 
about a fortnight or three weeks betore, they may be 
m_ well fed to ſtrengthen them. 

hen a ewe is near yeaning, ſhe muſt be ſeparated 
from the flock, and watched, in order to be aſſiſted; 
the lamb often preſents itſelf athwart, or with its feet 
firſt; and in this caſe, without aſſiſtance, the life of 


| the ewe would be in danger. After yeaning, the lamb 


muſt be raiſed on its feet; at the ſame time all the 
milk in the ewe's udder muſt be milked out, it bein 
vitiated and very noxious to the lamb, which mu 
be kept from ſucking till the udder is filted with freſh 
milk. The lamb muſt be kept warm, and for three 
or four days ſhut up with the ewe, that it may learn to 
know her, during which time the ewe muſt be fed 
with good hay, barley meal, or bran mixed with a lit- 
tle fake; and water with the chill taken-off, -and mixed 
with a ſmall quantity of flour, bean-meal, or ground 
millet, given her to drink. At the end of four or five 
days ſhe may be gradually fed like the reſt, and ſent 
with the flock, ating care that ſhe be not driven too 
far, leſt her milk be heated. Some time after, when 
the ſucking lamb has gathered ſtrength, and begins to 
lay, no farther care is requiſite; it may be leſt to fol- 
be its dam to the paſtures. | 
To bring up lambs yeaned in the months of OcHober, 
Nevember, December, | "anne and February, they muſt 
be kept warm in the houſe during the winter, and not 
ſuffered to go out, except in the morning and evening 
to ſuck; but in the beginning of April, it the ſeaſon is 
mild, you may turn them into the fields. Previous to 
their going out, a little graſs ſhould be occaſionally 
ven them, in order to habituate them by degrees to 
Fleir new food. I would not adviſe the weaning of 
them before the expiration of ſix weeks or two months, 
though I know it is a cuſtom with many to do it at a 
month. It may be here neceſſary to obſerve, that 
white lambs are always preferred to thoſe that are 
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_ or mottled, white wool being the-moſt valua- 

* | 

With reſpe& to the time for cutting lambs, let them 
be about five or fix months old, or even a little later 
in ſpring or autumn, when the weather is mild. This 
operation is performed two ways; the moſt common 
is by inciſion, when the teſticles, which are eaſily ſe- 
parated, are drawn out through the wound. he 
other is performed without incifion, by tying a ſmall 
cord very tight round the ſcrotum above the teſticles: 
for this compreſſion deſtroys the veſſels which ſupply 
them with blood and juice. 

When * caſtration is performed, the lamb becomes 
ſickly and dull, therefore it is neceſſary to give him, 
for two or three days, a little bran mixed with a ſmall 
quantity of ſalt: this will prevent a loſs of appetite, 
which frequently happens on the occaſion. 

The ſhearing ſeaſon is beſt when it happens about 
the middle or latter end of June, becauſe it is good for 
them to ſweat a little in their wool before you cut it, 
and they muſt be well waſhed, as it will be a great 
help to the price of the wool. After they are waſhed, let 
them go two or three days in clean dry ground before 
they are ſhorn; in doing of which, great care muſt be 
taken not to hurt them with the point of the ſhears, 
nor yet cut their ſkins, becauſe of the flies, and obſerve 
that the wool be well wound up. Some ſhear their 
lambs alſo, which they do cloſe behind, and very little 
before, eſpecially the firſt year; but before they are 
ſhorn, great care ſhould be taken to tag them, that is, 
to clip away the wool of their tails, and behind, that 
the dung may not hang on it, which otherwiſe will 
occaſion them to be ſore, and the flies to blow them. 

In general the weathers have the moſt wool, and it 
is alſo the beſt. That of the neck and the top of the 
back is the prime; that of the tail, thighs, belly, 
throat, c. is not ſo good; and the worſt is that taken 
from dead beaſts, or fuch as are fick. White wool is 
alſo preferred to grey, brown, or black, as it may be 
died of any colour. Straight wool is better than curl- 
ed, and it is even ſaid that the weathers, whoſe wool 
is too much curled, are not in ſo good a ſtate of health 
as the others, 

Another very confiderable advantage may alſo be 
reaped by ren them, that is, by leaving them for 
a proper time on lands intended for improvement. In 
order to this the ground muſt be incloſed, and the 
flock ſhut up in it every night during the ſummer. 
Theſe incloſures are made with hurdles, which are fo 
contrived as to remove from one ſpot to another, as 
occaſion may require, By this means the dung, urine, 
and heat of the body of theſe valuable animals will in 
a ſhort time bring the ground into heart, -whether ex- 
hauſted or naturally cold .and barren. Experience has 
proved that one hundred ſheep will in one ſummer en- 
rich erght acres of ground, which will continue full fix 
years its fertility. | | 

Among the various diſorders incident to theſe crea- 
tures the moſt fatal is the rot, which is produced by 
wet lands, coarſe food, and want of ſhelter. In this 
caſe, the ſheep ſhould be removed from ſuch places at 


the firſt appearance of the diſorder; and the fick ſe- 
| parated 
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parated from the ſound, becauſe the diſcaſe is ſpread- 


ing. 

The ſigns of the rot are feebleneſs, foulneſs of the 
ſkin, and particularly a dull and heavy look about 
the eyes, he gums grow white, the teeth foul, and 
the creature will be weak and ſcarce able to ſtir. 
Good air and ſhelter, and wholeſome food and water 
are very great requiſites for recovery; for the rot is 
rather a general decay than any particular diſeaſe. 'To 
effect a cure, however, to the — management, add 
the following: | 

Beat to pieces a quarter of a pound of juniper ber- 
ries, aud one ounce of bay berries, two, drachms of 


grains of — and add to theſe a pound and a halt 
of bay ſalt, and half a pound of loaf ſugar; grind all 
well together, and keep it dry. Give the p dry 


{weet hay, in troughs, and ſprinkle it with this pow- 
der. Boil a pound of maſterwort root in two gallons 
of water, and give this to them mixed with the water 
they drink. o thoſe that are ſtill worſe, give alſo 
three drachms of mithridate diſſolved in a little warm 
ale every evening. | 


3 


Hogs being the moſt hardy of the farmer's ſtock, and 
always under his eye, are leſs ſubjett to diſorders than 


any other; but there requires ſome ſkill in chuſing warmed, and 
them, and the more carefully they are managed, the | the 


better they will ſucceed. If the farmer has good 
convenience for feeding them, the moſt profitable kind 
is the common hog, which 1s large bodied and long 
legged; but this requires not only the beſt food but the 
greateſt care. The ſmall low bellied hog is hardier; 
and feeds on any thing; it produces a great many 
oung, and is in many caſes preferable to the other. 
hen the farmer has convenience and abundance of 
good food, he ſhould chuſe the firſt; but in all other 
caſes the latter. 

In the choice of hogs or ſwine for breed, take the 
moſt long bodied with deep fides and — a ſhort 
noſe, thick neck and thighs, ſhort legs, high claws, a 
ſhort ſtrong groin, and a thick chine well ſet with 
briſtles, 

Be cautious of having too many ſows in one yard; 
tor their increaſe is ſo great, that for want of food, 

will not only devour whatever falls in their way, 
but will deſtroy each other's young. 

When it happens that the ſow miſſes the time of go- 
ing to boar, that ſhe might have done in courſe, give 
her ſome parched oats in her waſh, or the ſmall end of 
the rennet bag, which will make her quickly brim or 
take boar. 

The ſow, from the time ſhe is ſerved to the delivery 
of her fare of pigs, goes between ſixteen and ſeventeen 
weeks, and if properly attended, fed well, and kept 
clean, will bring three fares of pigs in a year. 

Never ſuffer a boar to couple before he is a year old, 
notwithſtanding are capable of ſerving the ſow 
when are halt that age; nor ſhould a ſow be 


r an a _ old when ſhe is ſuffered to take 
; and then ſhe will breed ſeven years after, except 
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ſhe happens to have too great a number of pigs at a 
fare; as that 1s, ſo will ſhe be fruitful a longer time. 
Notwithſtanding a ſow will bring three farrows of 
pigs in a year, yet it will not be neceſſary or convent- 
ent to ſuffer them at every breaming to take boar; be- 


cauſe it they bring a * number of pigs, three tar- 
rowings in a year will weaken them tog much; and 


| 


conſequently the pigs themlelves would be weaker, 
aud require a greater ſhare of nouriſhment to brin 
them forward than others that ate ſtrong, at their fir 
tarrowing, or ſhall they have the benefit of being ſuck- 
led by a dam in full ſtrength, 
Though a ſow may be with pig at the firſt breamin 

as is generally the caſe, yet it will be moſt prudenf | 
to ſuffer her to keep company witl: the boar for ſome 
time afterwards, to prevent the caſting of her pigs be- 
fore the time. She muſt likewiſe be carefully kept 
from the inſults of dogs, or from being too much hur- 
ried, for theſe ſometimes have cauſed them to ſlip their 
2 three months pregnaney. 

me young ſows at their firſt ſarrowing are ſubje&t 
to eat their pigs, and therefore ought to be watched 
carefully when they are near their time. The beit me- 
thod to prevent this is, to feed her well two or threę 
days before ſhe farrows; but if this be not dorſe, then 
as loon as ſhe has farrowed, waſh the backs of the pigs 
with a ſponge * * in an infuſion of aloes and water 

will prevent her from devouring 


m. 

It is the opinion of ſome farmers, that the beſt bear- 
om November to the end of March, or the 
beginning of April, ſo that there will be pigs farrowed 
at the beſt ſeaſong, either for killing as bor ſueking 
pigs, or for ſtock pigs, that is thoſe to be turned into 
the ſtubbles aſter barveſt, to be reared. 

The moſt proper time for killing ſucking pigs, and 
when they are firſt accounted wholeſome, is about 
three w old, and the others that remain for breed 
on ſoon begin to follow the ſow, and ſhift for them- 

ves. 

As for the pi deſign to rear, after you have 
picked out Bd for hots and ſows, the a7 « are 
to be gelt, and the females ſpayed. The ſpayed gelts, 
as they are termed, are counted moſt profitable, 
reaſon of the great quantity of fat they have upon their 
inwards more than other hogs. Young ſhoots, which 
are ſwine of about three quarters of a year old, are 
beſt for pork, and thoſe of a year, or a year and a half 
old, tor bacon. 

The moſt advantageous method of taking care of 
ſwine, is to feed them in ſuch manner that they may be 
kept in à middling condition till you would have them 
fattened; for it you keep them too fat, it will endan- 
ger their health, and if too lean it will make them 
ravenous. It is likewiſe adviſeable, to give them ſuch 
ſwill as you ſhould have at hand every morning and 
evening, to make them come home to their cotes; the 
reſt of the day let them graze, and get what food they 
can; only when corn is upon the ground, care muſt be 
taken to 4 them within bounds. 

Moiſt y grounds are good for ſwine, the roots 
whereof they will eat: as alſo all forts of haws, hips, 
K 3 floes, 


ing time is 
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" Mloes, crabs, maſts, acorns, &c. with which, if you have It will alſo free louſy puppies when infeſted with lice, 
. enough to fat them, their fleſh will prove much Or, 
etter and ſweeter than if fattened in a ſtye. However, | Eup horb, album two ounces, flour of ſulphur, Flan- 
if they are fattened in ſtyes, the farmer ſhould obſerve to | ders oil of bays, and ſoft ſoap, each four ounces. Anoint 
give them as much water as they will drink, and to and rub your dog with it every other day: give him warm 
eep them very clean, which will much forward their | milk, and no water. Or, 
fattening, and mend the taſte of their fleſh. But if the 


farmer lives remote from a wood, of in caſe the year 
does not ſuit for acorns or maſt, they muſt be ſattened 
altogether with peaſe, ii cheap, but if otherwiſe, with 
the meal of barley, rye, or offal corn, which muſt be 
mixed with water, whey, or ſkimmed milk. Thus they 
ill be ſupplied till grown fat, which will be in about a 
oath time. After this, alittle betore they are killed, 
they mull be fed only with peaſe. And farther, it is re- 
uiſite that every ſtye have a yard well paved with ſtone, 
or the hog to go out and eale himſelf, that he may keep 
his lodging the cleaner, and receive the benefit of the 
ſweet air, 
It is alſo neceſſary, When hogs are put up to fatten, 
that they ſhould be kept out of the hearing ot the cry or 
unt of other hogs; for otherwiſe, upon their firſt con- 
nement, notwithſtanding they have great plenty of tood 
ron them, they will pine and decline in their fleſh, 
hen you are inclined to wean the pigs, feed them 
now and then when the ſow is from them, with the beit 
milk that can be {pared from the dairy, Let them firſt 
have it warm, but, at the end of three weeks, it you de- 
ſign to rear them, give it them cold, and then you may, 
at a month old, either let them be fed alone, or keepcom- 


pany with the ſow abroad. 

| f you are to buy s, and ſuſpeR their health, 
draw your hand againſt the grain of the hair; 

and if the roots be white and clean, the hog is 

_ but if they be bloody and ſpotted, he 1s 

. tick, 

MANE, the hair hanging down on a horſe's neck, 
which ſhould be long, thin and fine; tu! if it be frizzled, 
ſo much the better. | 
. Mangineſs in the mane, may be cured by anoint- 
| ng. it with butter and brimſtone mingled toge- 
ther, | | 
MANGE id Docs, a diſtemper that proceeds from 
high feeding, and not ſufficient exerciſe, or an opportu- 
nity of retreſhing themſelves with dog- graſs, or by bein 
ſtarved at home; which will cauſe them to cat the vile 
ſtuff abroad, ſueh as carrion, or even human excrement : 
either of theſe will heat their blood to a great degree, 
which will have a tendency to make them mangy. lo 
cure them, | 

Give ſtone brimſtone, powdered fine, either in milk 
or mixed up with butter, and rub them well every day 
for a week with an ointment made of brimſtone and 
pork-lard, to which add a ſmall quantity of oil of tur- 
pentine. Or, 

Boil four ounces of quickſilver in two quarts of water 
to halt the quantity, bathe him every day with this wa- 
ter, and let him have ſome of it to lick, till the cure is 
perfetted. Or, 

A ſmall quantity of trooper's ointment, rubbed 
on the parts, on its firſt appearance will effeQ a cure. 


| 


| antimony, half an ounce ; and of freth 


| 


Take large millet and ſweet turnip roots, which boil 
in cow's urine till it is like a broth, and with it rub your 


dog. | 
"RANGE, IN SHEEP, may be cured. 
Whether this appears within or without the ſkin, de- 
lay it not, but in a quart of man's urine boil the leaves 
and bark of elder and hemlock, then ſtrain it, and add a 


pint of water wherein tobacco ſtalks have been ſoaked ; 


clip off the wool very cloſe, and waſh the place morning 
and evening, as hot as may be endured. Give them bay 
ſalt in their water, and keep them from wet paſtures and 
much green feeding. Or, 

Take a quarter of a pint of the juice of hyflop, a 
like quantity of chamomile, and a quart of water where- 
in tobacco ſtalks have been ſoaked, two ounces of brim- 
ſtone flour, a handful of fern root, and a quart of urine : 
mix the whole together, aud waſh the ſheep with it as 
hot as may be, twice a day. 

MANGE iN Hokses, is cauſed by over heat or cold, 
hard riding or labour, by which the blood is cor- 
— ; or it may be occaſioned by eating unwholeſome 

ood 


The diſtemper may be eafily known by the ſtaring of 
the hair, its coming off from the ſkin in many places, 
and a {curt ariſing thereon. 

When the diſtemper is caught by infection, an oint- 
ment compoſed of flowers ot ſulphur and hog's-lard, 
will effectually cure it, it rubbed in every day imme- 
diately after the misfortune is perceived. In the mean 
time ſulphur and antimony ſhould be given with his 
ſeeds, and continued for ſome weeks after the cure is 
performed, in order to purify the blood. If the ſulphur 
ointment ſhould not be thouglit agreeable, a liquor made 
by ſteeping tobacco in ſtale chamber-lye, will anſwerthe 
ſame intention; but the ſulphur and antimony ſhould be 
given with his feeds. 

But if the diſtemper has been of ſome continuance, 
or ii it owed its origin to low feeding, and a poverty of 
the blood, other methods muſt be purſued, the diet muſt 
be mended and the horſe indulged with a ſuthcient quan- 
tity of hay and corn, and the tollowing ointment rubbed 
into the parts affected every day: take of ſulphur vivum, 
half a pound: of crude ſal ammoniac, one ounce: and of 
hog's-lard a ſufhcient quantity to make the whole into an 
ointment, i't 9 

Give him every day a feed of ſcalded bran, and when 
the diſeaſe begins to diſappear the following purge ; 
take of ſoccotrine aloes, ten drachms ; of diaphoretic 


jalap in powder 


one drachm: make the whole into a ball, with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of Barbadzes tar, and ſixty drops of chemi- 
cal oil of anniſeeds. Loy * 8 

It the caſe prove very obſtinate, waſh the mangy 
walh, and give the brimſtone in- 


It 


parts with ſublimate 
wardly. - | 


M AN 
r feeding and hard work is the cauſe, the cure 


It 
will be obvious. 


Sublimate Iñ aſb. 


Take of ſublimate mercury, half an ounce ; lime-wa- 
ter, a pint ; mixed. 
When the horſe is thoroughly cured of this diſtem- 


per, it will be neceffary to waſh the floor of the ſtable: 


very well with ſoap- ſuds, and fume it well with burn- 
ing pitch or charcoal, His cloaths alſo ſhould be laid 
in er water, waſhed very clean with ſoap and tho- 
roughly dried, before they are uſed again; for if theſe 
precautions are not uſed, other horſes will be liable to 
the infettion. 

Another method of cure is: Take ftaves-acre ſeeds, 
two handfuls, infuſe it in a quart of ſtrong vinegar and 
hot athes; waſh the mangy parts with this liquor, and it 
will cure it in twice bathing. - 

In a flight caſe, ſtrong tobacco infuſion, with one 


third ſtale urine, ſoaked well into the affected places, 
may ſucceed; but as an efficacious unguent, take the 
following: ſtrong mercurial unction, half a pound; 
brimſtone finely powdered, four ounces; black ſoap, 


two ounces ; crude ſal ammoniac, an ounce and half; 
make the ointment with oil of bays, or of turpentine. 
Or, tar, gunpowder finely beaten, black ſoap, and oil of 
turpentine. In caſes of long ſtanding, where the ulcer- 
ations are ſo extremely foul, or if you will, the animal- 
culz, ſo ſtrong and vigorous as to reſiſt all moderate a 
— the following ointment may be ventured : 

urnt alum and borax, in fine powder, two ounces 
each; white vitriol and verdigris, powdered, of each, 
four ounces; put them into a pot over the fire with two 
pound of honey, or lard and honey, equal parts, ſtir- 
ring till they are well incorporated ; when cold, add 
two ounces ſt rong aqua-fortis. But I ſhould conceive 
the firſt ointment equal to almoſt every caſe, which be. 
ing uſed at night, * lores it need be, _ be waſhed 
twice a day with the ſublimate water. ake half an 
ounce of ſublimate, in powder, difſolve in a pint and 
half of water. Maſhes, &c. in courſe; cloathing and 
every precaution againlt cold. Finiſh the cure with well 
waſhing in plenty ot ſoap and warm water, rubbing tho- 
roughly dry with linen cloths. 

It generally proceeds from too great a quantity of 
viſcid ſerum, bred in the bodies of horſes by corrupt 
and foul feeding, as the cating of grains, a too frequent 
uſe of hot maſhes, want of due exerciſe, and the want 
of currying, eſpecially to a horſe that has been uſed to 
it; for, by that means, the pores become obſtrutted, 
and the ſeroſities of the blood are thereby accumulated 
in the ſmall veſſels of the ſł in; ſometimes it proceeds 
from want of food and due nouriſhment ; whereby the 
blood, being depauperated, is rendered unable to reach 
the paſſages of the ſkin, to make a ſecretion there, ſo 
that its ſerous parts, being detained in the ſmall veſſels, 
grow corroſive, and break through the ſkin ; and ſome- 
times it is cauſed by infection from other horſes. —The 
ſigns are the falling off of the hair, eſpecially about the 
loins and hams, and from moſt or all of the joints, ac- 
cording as the diſtemper is more or leſs prevalent ; ſome- 
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times from the head and neek, but very frequently from 
the rump ; the ſkin in theſe parts, by reaſon of che heat 
and corrofiveneſs of the matter, turns thick, hard, and 
ſometimes cruſted, like that of an elephant, and the lit- 
tle hair that remains in thoſe parts (tands almoſt always 
ſtraight out or briſtly ; the ears are commonly naked, 
without hair ; the eyes and eye-brows the ſame: and, 
when it affects the limbs, it gives them the ſame aſpett : 
yet the ſkin is not raw, nor peels off, as in the ſurfeit; 
and it is from theſe appearances ſeveral farriers have 
termed it the elephantic malady. 

As to the cure, moſt farriers lay a great ſtreſs on 
bleeding, inſomuch, that they drain away blood from 
ſeveral parts of the body at once, viz. from the neck, 
the plate-veins, the tail, and ſometimes from the flanks; 
and all this from a firm but ignorant conceit, that in 
the mange the blood is full of corruption ; which, upon 
examining what has been already faid, will be found a 
ridiculous praQtice, and very pernicious, eſpecially to 
thoſe horſes that are low and out of heart ; as nothing 
lo often makes the diſeaſe degenerate into an ill habit, 
which may eaſily be followed by boils and ulcers, as it 
weakens the whole body, and thereby adds to that which 
is the cauſe of the diſtemper. 

Therefore all that can be 1 by bleeding, is to 
leſſen the quantity thereof, when it happens to be redun- 
dant in a horſe, in order to give a freer paſſage and cir- 
culation to the juices in the extreme parts, that the fecre- 
tions of the ſkin may be duly performed, and this I judge 
very neceſſary. After once bleeding, the following 
drench may be given: 

Take jalap, in powder, an ounce and a half; ſal- 
polychreſt, and cream ol tartar, of each one ounce; car- 
raway· ſeeds and anniſeeds, of cach an ounce and a half, 
in powder; mix them in a quart of warm water for one 

e, Or, 

Take ſenna three ounces; boil it in two quarts of 
water to one quart, then ſtrain it, and add jalap and 
cream of tartar, of eachan ounce; and buckthorn ſyrup, 
two ounces. 

Either of theſe may be given. wich the uſual precau- 
tions, but they ſhould not be often repeated; for purg- 
ing is no otherwile neceſſary for the cure of the ite 
than bleeding, and only gives it a gentle help when 
rightly uſed, as it cools and reſreſhes a plethoric and 
full-bodied horſe, 

After theſe things recourſe muſt be had to outward 
applications, for it is thele alone that mult give the fi- 
nithing ſtroke to it, as the diftemper is leated outwardly 
and not deep-rooted ; for that purpoſe nothing has ever 
been found more effectual than ſulphur, for which it 
bears the teſt of all ages, and, it it ſometimes proves 
otherwiſe, it is altogether owing to the ill management 
of it, or the other prepoſterous methods that are made 
uſe of along with it; the following will kill any mange 
in the , 

Take flour of brimſtone, elecampane-· root, and white 

hellebore, all in fine powder, of each fix ounces; black 

, powdered, and oil of tartar, of each one ounce 

anda halt; ſtrong mercurial ointment, fix ounces; w_ 

lard, three pounds; mix them well together into a ſoft 
ointment, Or, | | 

Take 
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Take white precipitate, half a pound; bog's-lard, fix 
pounds; efſence of lemons, one ounce; mix for an oint- 
ment. Or, 

Take camphor, two ounces; let it be rubbed down 
with a ſufficient quantity of ſweet-oil ; then add 
white hellebore, ſix ounces; flowers of ſulphur, one 
pound; mix them well together, with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of hog's-lard to form a ſoft ointment. Ihe camphor 
makes this ointment much more reſolving and diſcutient 
than the one before it. : 

Either of theſe being rubbed upon the parts once in 
twenty-four hours, will kill the mange in a few days; 
neither will it be neceſſary to fret the ſkin to a rawnels; 
for, inſtead of doing good, that method proves more tre- 
quently prejudicial, as it excites much pain, whereby a 

too great derivation of the humours is cauſed towards 
the infected parts, which is the reaſon why even the bell 
farriers are obliged to have recourſe to cauſtic medi- 
eines, the diſcaſe being grown too powerful to be de- 
ſtroyed by thoſe of a milder operation. The ule of 
copperas- water, and alum-water, is likewiſe prejudicial 
in moſt caſes, as I have often obſerved; all that theſe 
can contribute towards the cure of the mange, is only by 
allaying the heat and itching, in which they ſometimes 
ſucceed ; yet, as they obſtruct the pores very much by 
hardening the ſkin, they make it liable to crack, often 
rendering thoſe parts ſubjett to freſh heat and inflam- 
mation, by which it degenerates to ulcers and boils, 
The beſt way therefore is only to rub the mangy places 

ntly, with a woollen cloth, to produce a moderate 

t in the part, by which means the ſulphurs will pene- 

trate th the pores, into the ſmall canals and veſſels, 

with greater certainty than when they are daubed upon 
aces that are raw or incruſted. 

This is the true method of curing the m- 

Some make a mixture of quickſilver and brimſtone, 
together with an addition of foot and black ſoap, which 
in ſome moiſt and watery caſes may be uſeful. Others 
uſe arſenic, quickſilver, and ſome burning cauſtic reme- 
dies; but theſe ought never to be meddled with, except 
in very extraordinary degenerate circumſtances, and 

when there happens to be excreſcences that are dead, 
and without ſenſe, which can by no means be brought to 
yield to milder methods. 

SOLLEYSEL recommends the following, which has 


been approved. f | 
| powder, of each 


Take burnt alum and borax, in fine 
two ounces ; white-vitriol and verdigris, powdered, of 
each four ounces ; put them into a clean pot, with two 
pounds of honey, ſtirring till they are incorporated; 
when cold, add two ounces of ſtro 3 But 
when this diſorder, as is — caſe, is con- 
tracted by low feeding and poverty of blood, the diet 
muſt be mended, and the horſe properly indulged with 
hay and corn. With this view, there muſt be a con- 
tant ſupply of warm maſhes, prepared with half malt 
and half xs or equal parts bf oats and bran, with four 
ounces of honey diſſolved in each: let theſe be given 
night and morning, with a feed of dry corn every day 
at noon, During this treatment (which muſt be con- 
tinued a week, to ſheathe the acrimony of the fluids, and 
ſoften the rigidity of the ſkin) give one ounce of ſul- 


| 
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phur in each maſh, and one ounce of 'nitre in water, 
every night and morning. In a week or ten days, when 
the frame becomes more oh e diſcontinue the 


mathes, and let the diet be changed to good oats and 
ſweet hay; giving, in the morning and evening feeds, 
one of the following powders, intermixed with the corn 
firſt 2 with water. 

Sulphur and prepared antimony, cach a pound; 
rubbed well together in a mortar, and then di- 
0s into twenty-four equal parts for as many doſes. 

„ 

Antimony, levigated, and ſulphur, of each twelve 
ounces; liver of antimony and cream of tartar, each halt 
a pound. Theſe to be mixed well together, and di- 
vided into the ſame number of doſes as the former, As 
to the external treatment ; previous to the commence- 
ment of the marſhes, procure a pail of warm water and a 
quarter of a pound of ſoft ſoap (tied up in a linen rag) 
and with this, forming a ſtrong lather, let every infected 
part be 2 waſhed and cleanſed, ſo that no ſcur 
or filth be lett upon the ſurface; then rub tender!) 
dry with a coarſe cloth, or ſeparated hay bands; 
and on the following morning begin to rub in upon 
every part affefted a due portion of the following oint- 
ment : 

Weak mercurial ointment, half a pound ; quick- 
filver, four ounces; white hellebore, in powder, three 
ounces ; black , in powder, and oil of tartar, each 
one ounce; with olive- oil, ſufficient to make it of a pro- 
per ſoftneſs, _ | 

The unction muſt be repeated for ſeven days, ten 
Gays, or a fortnight, according to the urgency of the 
caſe. 


MANGER, is a raiſed trough under the rack in the 
ſtable, made for receiving the grain or corn that a horſe 


eats, 
To MANTLE ; 2 in Falconry) as the hawk 
mant les, i. e, ſpreads her wings over her legs. 
MARES, the female of the horſe kind, is chiefly con- 
ſidered here, under the notion of breeding, in order to 
2 their ſpecies; therefore ſuch as are deſigned 
or this purpoſe ought to be as free from defects as poſ- 
ſible, and ſhould, no more than the ſtallions, have either 
moon- eyes. watery- eyes, or blood-ſhot eyes; they 
ſhould have no ſplaint, ſpavin, nor curb, nor any natu- 
ral imperfection, for the colts will take after them; but 
choice ſhould be made of the beſt and ableſt, the high 
ſpirited, belt coloured, and fineſt ſhaped ; and the natu- 
ral defects that may be in the ſtallion, ſhould be amended 
in the mare, as well as that which is amiſs in the 
mare, ſhould be repaired in the ſtallion, See Bu EE D- 
ING, | 
No mares in the world are certainly better to breed 
on than our Engliſh ones, provided you ſuit them to your 
icular defign ; as for inſtance, if you would breed 
r the manage, or pads, let your mares have fine fore- 
hands, with their head well ſet on, but not too long legs, 
broad breaſts, large and ſparkling eyes, and great bo- 
dies, that their — may have room enough to lie, with 
limbs and feet : let them be of a le and 


c and their motions naturally nimble and grace- 
ful; in a word, remember always, that the more 


qualities 
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qualities your mares have, the better your colts will ge- 
nerally oe. 

But it you would breed for racing or hunting, your 
mares muſt be lighter, with ſhort backs, and long fides ; 
their legs muſt be ſometimes longer, and their breaſts not 
ſo broad; and always chuſe ſuch as you are ſure have 
good blood in their veins. 

If you have tried Re ous and wind of any particu- 
lar mare, and find it „you may the ſurer . a 
good colt, provided ſhe be {till in her full health and 
vigour, and not above ſeven years old, or eight at moſt; 
for the younger your breeders are, the better your colts 
will generally be. 

A mare may be covered when ſhe is paſſed two years 
old, though the beſt time is after four years, when ſhe 
will nouriſh her colt beſt; and though ſhe may breed 
till thirteen, yet when ſhe is paſt ten, it does not do ſo 
well, for commonly an old mare's colt will be heavy in 
labour, The proper time for covering, is reckoned 
from the end of the firſt quarter to the tull-moon or at 
the full; for thoſe colts will be ſtronger and hardier of 
nature; whereas it is obſerved in thoſe that are covered 
after the change, that they will be tender and nice: but 
before the mare is covered, ſhe ſhould be taken into 
the houſe about fix weeks, and be well fed with 

hay and oats, well fifted, to the end ſhe may 
have ſtrength and ſeed to perform the office of genera- 
tion, 

But if you would have your mare certainly con- 
ceive, take blood from both ſides her neck, near a 
quart from each vein, about five or fix days before co- 
vering. 

Actor the manner of covering, ſhe muſt be brought 
out into ſome broad place, and tied to a poſt, then bring 
out ſome ſtone jade to dally with her, to Penne her to 
appetite, after which let the ſtallion be led out by two 
men, and let him leap her in the morning faſting, and 
when he is diſmounting, let a pail of cold water be 
thrown upon her ſhape, which by reaſon of the coldneſs 
will make her ſhrink in and truſs up her _—_— whereby 
ſhe is cauſed to retain the ſeed the better. "Take away 
the ſtallion, and let the mare be put out of the hearing of 
the horſe, let her neither eat nor drink in four br the 
hours after, and then give her a maſh and white water : 
you may know if ſhe ſtands to her covering, by her keep. 
ing a good ſtomach, and her not neighing at the ſight of 
a horſe ; ſo likewiſe if ſhe does not ſtale often, nor fre- 
quently open or ſhut her ſhape; or that her belly four 
days after covering be more gaunt, the hair more fleek 
and cloſe to her ſkin, and the like. Some there are 
who put the horſe and mare together into-an cure 
houſe, for three or four nights, and take the c 
away in the morning and feed him well, but the 
mare ſparingly, and eſpecially they give her but little 
water, 

As for the ordering the mare after covering, let her 
be kept to the ſame diet as before, for three weeks or a 
mores, leſt the ſeed be impaired before it be formed in 
the womb ; and let her be kept clean, without any ex- 
erciſe, during three weeks or a month, and in the houſe 
till mid-day with her feet well pared, and with a thin pair 
of ſhoes on: take her up again about the latter end of 
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| September, if not before, and keep her to the end of her 


fcaling. 

If ſhe cannot foal, hold her noſtrils ſo that ſhe cannot 
take her wind ; or if that will not do, take the quantity 
of a walnut of madder, diffolve it in a pint of ale, and 
give it warm to her; and in caſe ſhe cannot void her 
ecundine, then boil two or three handfuls of fennel in 
running-water, put half a pint thereof in as much ſack, 
or for want thereof, a pint of ſtrong-beer or ale, with a 
tourth part of fallad oil, mixed together, and give it her 
lukewarm in her noſttils, holding them cloſe for ſome 
time; or for want thereof, give her good green wheat or 
rye, but the laſt is beſt, and they are as effettual ; let her 
not eat her clean, 'for it is very unwholeſome, and will 
* her milk. 

en ſhe has foaled and licked her foal, milk and 
ſtroke her before the colt ſucks, which will both cauſe 
her to bring down her milk and make it to multiply, and 
keep it ſo that it do not clod; and in cafe ſhe 
becomes dry, if there be need, boil as much milk as 
you can get from her with the leaves of lavender and 
ſpike, and bathe the udder with it warm, till it be 
broken, and the knobs and knots be diſſolved: her wa- 
ter now muſt be white water, which is bran put into 
water; and give her ſweet maſhes; and a month after 
foaling, let her have a maſh with ſome brimſtone and ſa- 
vin in it, which will be a great preſervation tothe colt ; 
after which, it ſhe be moderately laboured at plough or 
barrow, both ſhe and the colt will be the better, pro- 
vided ſhe be kept from raw meats while ſhe remains in 
the ſtable, which will both increaſe her milk and cauſe 
her colt to thrive the better; and care muſt be taken not 
to ſuffer the colt to ſuck her when ſhe is hot, leſt you ſur- 
feit the colt. 5 | 

Some are of opinion, that the winter-ſeaſon is a v 
improper time for foaling, becauſe of the coldneſs of the 
weather, and ſcarcity of grafs, ſo that the mare muſt- 
neceflarily be houſed and fed with hard meat, which 
will dry up hex milk, and ſtarve the foal: yet expe- 
rience teaches us that notwithſtanding all this, it is cer- 
tainly the beſt time both for mare and foal too, bein 
kept in a warm houſe; and as for her milk, ſhe will 
have plenty, it well fed, and that more nouriſhing than 
what is got at graſs, which will make him more luity, 
of greater bone and ſtature, cleaner limbed. more neatly 


jointed and hooled, and in much better liking, than the 


colt foaled in May or June, or any other of the hot 
months ; and befides other inconveniencies by the colt's 
running along with the mare, he becomes ſo ſavage and 
wild, that if any infirmity ſeizes him, his own unruli- 
neſs. being ſo great, the cure may be very difficult; 
— infinite are the numbers that have periſhed in this 

e. 

Now in caſe. ſome time after the mare has taken 
horſe, you are uncertain whether ſhe be with foal or 
not, pour a ſpoontul ot cold water or vinegar into her 
ear, and if ſhe only ſhakes her head, it is a ſign the is 
with foal ; but if the ſhakes her head, body and all, it is 
a fign ſhe is not; or if the ſcours, her coat grows ſmooth 
and ſhining, and that ſhe grows fat, it 1s allo a fign ſhe 
holds. 


In caſe you are deſirous no mare Re IO 
t 
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ine month of July, or the beginning of Auguſt, get a 


mare or two that have not been covered the year be- 


be ready to be covered, you mult turn them, with 
ſome other which you eſteem not as your beſt hor ſe. 
- among your ſtud of mares, and by his covering that 
mare or mares you turned in with him into the ſtud, 
it will cauſe the reſt of them, it any of them have not 
conceived at their firit coverings, to come to that horle 

gain; and you will be ſure to keep no more barren all 

e year, but have a colt of every mare, thought not of 
your beſt horſe. You may ſuffer your horſe to run 
amongſt your mares three weeks or a month, but if 
an turn him into your ſtud, putting in no mare with 


im ready to be covered, he will at his firſt give. þ 


beat all the mares, and perhaps hurt thoſe that ha 
conceived before, and ſo do more hurt than good. 
Some reckon the belt receipt to bring a mare in ſea. 


| fon, and make her retain, is to give her to cat, for | 


the ſpace of eight days before you bring her to the 
horſe, about two quarts of hemp-ſecd in the moruing, 
and the ſame at night: but if ſhe retuſes to eat it, mix 
with it a little bran or oats, or elſe let her faſt for a 
while; and it the ſtallion eats alſo of it, it will coutri- 
bute much to generation. 3 

It is a maxim, that a mare ſhould never be horſed 
while the is bringing up her foal, becauſe the foal to 
which ſhe is giving ſuck, as well as that in her belly, 
will receive prejudice thereby, and the mare herſelf 
will be alſo ſooner ſpent; but if you would have your 
mare covered, let it be ſeven or eight days after ſhe 
has foaled, that ſhe may have time to cleanſe; and if it 
may be conveniently done, do not give her the ſtallion 
till ſhe deſires him, and increaſe, by all means poſſi- 
ble, that paſſion, by ſtrong feeding, Sc. 

Mares, beſide the many diſtempers they are liable to 
in common with horſes, and which will be found under 
their ſeveral names, have ſome others peculiar to their 
kind only, of which I ſhall ſpeak, and their cure. If 

our mare be barren, boil a 2 of the herb agnus 
in the water ſhe drinks; or ſtamp a handful of lecks 
with four or five ſpoonfuls of wine, to which put ſome 
cantharides, and ſtrain them all together, with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of water to ſerve her two days together, 
by pouring the ſame in her nature, with a Sag ee 
A lor that purpoſe; and at three days end offer 
the horſe to her, and if he covers her, waſh her nature 
twice together with cold water; or take a little quanti- 
ty of nitrum, ſparrow's dung and turpentine, 2 
together, and make like a ſuppoſitory, and putting that 
into her nature it will do, : 

If you would have her fruitful, boil good tore of 
mother-wort in the water ſhe drinks. | : 

If ſhe loſes hery belly, which ſhews a conſumption 
of the womb, give her a quart of brine to drink, hav- 
ing mug-wort boiled therein. 

Tf through good keeping ſhe forſakes her food, give 
her two or three days __ er, a ball of butter and ag- 
nus caſtus chopped together. | 
It the be ſubject to caſt her foal, keep her at graſs 
very warm, and once a week give her a good warm 


tore, and enforce them to be horſed; when they ſhall | 
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maſh of drink, which ſecretly knits beyond expetla- 
tion, 

You are to obſerve, that mares go with foal eleven 
months and as many days as they are years old; as for 
inſtance a mare of nine years old, will cairy her foal 
eleven months and nine days; ſo that you may order 
the covering of your mares, that their foals may be 
brought fourth, i you will, at luch time af there is 
abundance of graſs. Se STALLION and COLT, 
MARK; a horſe marks, that is; he ſhews his age 
by a black ſpot, called the bud or cye of a bean, 
which appears at about five years and a half, in the 
cavity of the corner tecth, and is gone when he is eight 
years old; then he ceales to mark, and we ſay, he has 
raſed. See TEETH and RasE. | 

FALSE MARK, . e. counter-marked, , | 

MARKS {amongſt Hunters], the foot-prints and 
treadings of wild beaſts. 

MARTERN, is about the bigneſs of a cat, having a 
longer body, but ſhorter legs, with a head and tail like 
a 2. its ſkin is commonly brown, white on the 
throat, and yellowiſh on the back; their teeth are ex- 
ceeding white, and unequal, being unmeaſurably 
ſharp; the canine teeth both above and below hang out 
very long. At one year old it is called a cub; at two 
a martern. 

This, and the wild cat, are a fort of vermin which 
are commonly hunted in England, and are as neceſſary 
to be hunted as any vermin can be, for it is doubtful 


whether the fox or badger does more hurt than the 


warrens every where 


wild cat, there being ſo man 
ngland, which are very 


throughout the kingdom of 
much infeſted with the wild cat. 

Experienced huntſmen are of opinion, that ſhe 
leaves as good a ſcent, and makes as great a cry for the 
time, as any vermin that is hunted ; 22 the 
martern exceeds all other vermin for ſweetneſs of 
ſcent, and her caſe is a noble ſur. | 

The caſe of the wild cat is not ſo beautiful, but is 
very warm, and medicinal for ſeveral aches and pains 
in the bones and joints: alſo her greaſe is for 
finews that arc ſhrunk. 

Theſe two chaſes are not to be ſought for purpoſely, 
unleſs they are {een where they prey, ſo that, they ma 

o readily to them; but if a hound happens to croſs 

im, he will hunt it as ſoon as any chaſe, and make a 
noble cry as long as they ſtand up; when they can do 
it no longer, they will take to a tree and ſo deceive the 
hounds; but if the hounds hold in to them, and will 
not give it over ſo, then they will leap from one tree 
to another, and make a great ſhift for their lives, with 
much paſtime to the huntſman. 

When they are killed, you muſt hold them upon a 
piked ſtaff, and halloo in all your hounds, and then 
reward them with ſome meat, for the fleſh of theſe 
vermin is bad for hounds. 

MARTINGAL, a thong of leather faſtened to one 
of the girths under the belly of a horſe, and at the 
other end to the muſſroll, to hinder him from rearing. 

MASH, a drink given to a horſe, made of halt a 
peck of ground-malt put into a pail, into which as 

* | much 


p—_ 


MAT 


much — — water is 
well, when that is done, ſtir it about, till, by raſting, 
you find it as ſweet as honey; and when it has ſtood 
till it is lukewarm, it is to be given to the horſe. 
This liquor is only uſed after a purge, to make it work 
the better ; or after hard labour, or inftead of drink in 
the time of any great ſickneſs. 

MASTIGADOUR, oz SranszexinG-Birtr, is a 
ſnaffle of iron, all ſmooth, and of a piece, guarded 
with pater-noſters, and c ſed of three-halfs of 

reat rings, made into demi-ovals, of unequal bignels, 


the leſſer being incloſed within the greateſt, which. 


ought to be about half a foot high. A maſtigadour is 
mounted with a head-ftall and two reins. 

The horſe in champing upon the maſtigadour, keeps 
his mouth freth and moiſt, by virtue of the froth and 
loam that he draws from his brain. 

To put a horſe to the maſtigadour, is to. ſet his 
croupe to the manger, and his head between two pillars 
in the ſtable. 

Horſes that uſe to hang out their tongue, cannot do 
it when the maſtigadour is on, for that keeps their 
tongue ſo much in ſubjection, that they cannot put it 


out. 
Je MATCH, [amongſt Cock-maſters], to match 
-eocks, is to ſee they be of an equal height, length and 
bigneſs in body. 

„ go % MATCH, [with Hunters]; a wolf at rut- 
ting-time is ſaid to go to match, or mate. 


Of riding a Hunting-Match, or Heats for a Plate. 


In order to ride'to the beſt advantage, either a hunt- 
ing-match, or three heats and a courle for a plate, 
The firſt thing requiſite is a rider, who ought to be 
a faithful one, in whom you can confide; and he 
ſhould have a good cloſe ſeat, his knees being held 
firm to his ſaddle-ſkirts, his toes being turned inwards, 
and his ſpurs outward from the horſe's ſides, his left hand 
vern the horſe's mouth, and his right commanding the 
whip; taking care, during the whole time of the trial, 
to fit firm in the ſaddle, without waving, or ſtanding up 
in the ſtirrups, which actions do very much incommode 
a horſe, notwithſtanding the conceued opinion of ſome 
jockies, that it is a becoming ſeat, 
In fpurring his horſe, he ſhould not ſtrike him hard 
with the calves of his legs, as if he would beat the 
wind out of his body, but juſt rurning his toes out- 
wards, and bringing hrs ſpurs quick to his ſides; and 
ſuch a ſharp ſtroke will be of more ſervice towards the 
quickening of the horſe, and ſooner draw blood. 

Let him be ſure never to ſpur him but when there is 
occafion, and avoid ſpurring him under the fore-bow- 
els, between his ſhoulders and girths, near the heart, 
(which is the tendereſt place of a borſe) till the laſt ex- 
tremity. ; 

As to the whipping the horſe, it ought to be over the 
thoulder on the near fide, except upon hard running. 
and when you are at all, then ſtrike the horſe in the 
flank with a ftrong jerk, the tkin being tendereſt there, 
and moſt ſenſible of the laſh, 

He muſt obſerve, when he whips and ſpurs his 
Horſe, and is certain that he is at the top of his lpccd, 


as will wet it very 
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if then he clap his ears in his pole, or whiſks his tail, 
then he may be fure that he bears him hard; and then 
he ought to give him as mach comfort as he can, b 
fawing his ſnaffle to and fro in his mouth, and by that 
means forcing him to open his mouth, which will 
comfort him and grve him wind. 

It in the time of riding there is any high wind ftir. 
[ring, if it be in his face, he ſhould let the aduerſary 
lead, he holding hard behind him till he ſees an oppor- 
tunity of giving a looſe ; yet he muſt take care to k 
ſo cloſe to him that his adverſary's horſe may break the 
wind from his, and that he, x ſtooping low in his 
feat, may ſhelter himſelt under him, which will aſſiſt 
the ſtrength of his horſe. 

But, on the contrary, if the wind be at his back, he 
mult riſe exactly behind him, that his own horſe may 
alone enjoy the benefit of the wind, by being as it 
were blown forward, and by breaking it from his ad- 
verſary, as much as poſſible. 

In the next place, obſerve what ground your horſe 
delights moſt to run on, and bear the horſe (as much 
as your adverſary will give you leave) on level ca 
_ becauſe the horſe will naturally be defirous to 

peed him more treely thereon; but on deep earths 
give him more liberty, becauſe he will naturally favour 
himſelf thereupon, | 

If you are to run up hill, don't forget by any means 
to favour your horſe, and bear him for fear of running 
him bur of wind; but if it be down hill, (if your 
horſe's feet and ſhoulders will endure it, and you dare 
venture your neck) always give him a looſe. 

This be obſerved as a general rule, that if you 
find your horle to have the heels of the other, that 
then you be careful to preſerve his ſpeed till the laſt 
train-ſcent, it you are not to run a ſtraight courſe; but 
it fo, then till the end of the courſe, and fo to huſband 
it then alſo, that you may be able to make a puſh for it 
at the laſt poſt, 

In the next place you are to acquaint yourfelf, as 
well as you can, of the nature and temper of your ad- 
verſary's horſe, and if he be hery then to run juſt be- 
hind, or juſt cheek by joul, and with your whip make 
as much noiſe as you can, that you may force him on 
faſter than his rider would have him, and by that 
means ſpend him the ſooner; or elſe keep juſt before 
him, on ſuch a flow gallop, that he may cither over- 
reach, or by treading on your horſe's heels, (if he will 
not take the leading} endanyer falling over. 

Take notice alſo on what ground your opponent”s 
horſe runs the worlt, and be ture to give a Jooſe on 
that earth, that he being forced to follow you, may be 
in —_ of ſtumbling, or clapping on the back finews. 

In the like manner in your riding obſerve the ſeveral 
helps and corrections ot the hand, the whip, and the 
ipur, and when, and how often he makes ute of them; 
and when you perceive that his horfe begins to be 
blown, by any of the former {ymptoms, as clappin 
down his cars, whiſking his tail, holding out his — 
like a pig, &c. you may then take it for granted that 
he is at the hetght ot what he can do; and therefore in 


this caſe, take notice how your own rides, and it he 


runs more cheartully aud firongly, without ſpurring, 
then be ſure to keep your adveriary to che fame foal. 
2” BY | without 
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without giving him caſe, and by ſo doing, you will 
quickly bring him to give out, or elſe diſtance him. 
Oblerve at the end of every train ſcent what condi- 
tion the other horſe is in, aud how he holds out in his 
labour, of which you may be able to make a judgment 
by his looks, the working of his flank, and the flack- 
neſs of his girths. 
For if he looks dull, it is a ſign that his ſpirits fail 
him; if his flanks beat much, it is a token that his 
wind begins to fail him, and conſequently his ſtrength 
will do ſo too. | 
If his wind fails him, then his body will grow thin, 
and appear tuckt up, which will make his girths to the 
e ſeem to be ſlack; therefore you may take this for 
a rule, that a horſe's won girting atter the firſt 
ſcent, provided he were girt clole at his firſt ſtarting, 
is a ſign; and if you find it ſo, you need not 
much deſpair of winning the wager. 
After the end of every train-ſcent, and alſo after 
every heat for a plate, you muſt have dry ſtraw and 
dry cloths, both linen and woollen, which have been 
ſteeped in urine and ops a day or two, and then 
dried in the ſun, and allo one or two of each muſt be 
brought into the field wet; and after the train has 
been ended, two or three perſons muſt help you, and 
after the groom has, with a knife of heat, (as it is call- 
ed by the Duke of Newcaſtle) which is a piece of an 
old ſword-blade, ſcraped off all the ſweat from the 
horſe's neck, body, c. then they muſt rub him well 
down dry, all over, firſt with the dry ſtraw, and then 
with dry cloths, whilſt others are buſy about his legs, 
and as ſoon as they have rubbed them dry, Bay 4- 
them chaſe them with the wet cloths, and never give 
over till you are called by the Judges to ſtart again. . 

_ This will render his joints pliant and nimble, and 
prevent any inflammation which might ariſe from an 
old ſtrain. 

The next thing to be regarded, are the judges or 
tiiers oftice, who are to ſee that all things are ordered 
according to the articles agreed on, which to that end 
vught to be read betore the horles ſtart. 

[hat cach trier on whoſe ſide the train is to be led, 
acrording to the articles give directions tor its leading, 
according to the advice vt the rider, or his knowledge 
ot the nature and diſpoſition of that horſe on which fide 
he is chole, 


That cach trier be ſo advantageouſly mounted, as place where the ſaddle ſtood with warm ſack, to 


{ perceives may be gained by his 


| MAT 
whether flow or faft, ee to the advantages he 

If there be ang weight agreed on, they ſhall ſee that 
both horſes bring their true weight to the ſtarting 
place, and carry it to the end of the train, upon the 
penalty ot loſing the wager. 

The fame rules are to be obſerved, eſpecially this 
laſt, by thoſe gentlemen who are choſen to be the 
judges at a race for a plate, only they uſually ſtay in a 
ſtand, that they may the better fee which horſe wins 
the heat. | | 

In running for a plate, there are not fo many obſer. 


| vations to be made, nor more directions required, than 
what has been already given; only this, if you know 


your horſe to be tough at bottom, and that he will ſtick 
at mark, to ride him each heat according to the beſt of 
his performance, and avoid as much as poſlible either 
hiding at any particular horſe, or ſtaying for any, but 
to ride each heat throughout with the beſt ſpeed you 
can. 

But if you have a fiery horſe to manage, or one that 
is hard mouthed and dMcule to be held, then ſtart 
him behind the reſt of the horſes, with all the coolneſs 
and gentleneſs imaginable, and when you find that he 
begins to ride at ſome command, then put up to the 
other horſes, and if you find they ride at their eaſe, and 
are hard held, then endeavour to draw them on faſter; 
but if you find their wind begins to rake hot, and that 
they want a ſob, if your horſe be in wind, and you 
have a looſe in your hand, keep them up to their ſpeed 
till you come within three quarters of a mile of the 
end of the heat, and then give a looſe and puſh for it, 
and leave to fortune and the goodnefs of your horſe, 
the event of your ſucceſs. | 

When either your hunting-match, or the trial for 
the plate is ended, as ſoon as you have rubbed your 
horſe dry, clothe him up and ride him bome, and the 
fr thing give him the following drink to comfort 

im : 
Beat the yolks of three eggs, and put them in- 


to a pint and a halt of ſweet milk, warm it luke- 


warm, put to it three pennyworth of ſaffron, and 


three ſpoonfuls of fallad-oil, and give it him in a 


horn. 

Having done this, dreſs him lightly over with the 
curry-comb, bruſh, and woollen cloth; bathing the 
pre- 


to ride up behind the horſes (but not upon them) all | vent warbles; waſhing the ſpurring places with urine 
day, and to oblerve that the contrary horſe ride his and ſalt, and anoint them with turpentine and powder 
ol jett, mixed together; litter the ſtable well, 1 


true ground, and oblerve the articles in every particu- 

lat, ot elfe not permit him to proceed. 

hat alter each train- ſcent be ended, each trier 
look to that hot ſe againft which he is choſen, and obſerve 
that he be no ways relieved but with rubbing, except 
liberty on both ſideꝶ be given to the contrary, 

As ſoon as the 2 0 allowed for rubbing be expired, 
which is generally halt an hour, they ſhall command 
them to mount, and if either rider refuſe, it may be 
lawful for the other to ſtart without him; and having 
beat him the diſtance agreed on, the wager is to be ad- 
judged on his ide. 

The triers ſhall kee 


| 


þ 


off all other horſes from croſſ- 


ing the riders; only they themſelves may be allowed 
to. inſtruct the riders by word of mouth how to ride, 


_ up as quick as poſſible, and let him ſtand for two 
ours. | 

Feed him with rye-bread, with a good mi 
him his belly tull of hay, and what corn mT 
wall cat. | - | 

Bathe his legs well with urine and ſalt- petre, leave 
him corn in his locker, and ſo let him reſt till the 
next morning, at which time order him as before di- 
rected in his days of reſt. | 


How to order a Horſe for a Match or Plate. 
When you have cither matched your horſe, or deſign 
to 


giving 
read he 


MAT 
to put him in for a plate, you 


to conſider that 

ou ſhould reſerve a month at leaſt, to draw his 
8 perfectly clean, and to refine his wind to that de- 
gree of pertethion that is capable of being attained by 


art. | 

Take an exact view of the ſtate of his body, both out- 
wardly and inwardly, whether he be low or high in fleſh, 
or whether he be dull and heavy when abroad, and it 
this has been cauſed by too hard riding, or by means of 
{ome greaſe that has been diſſolved by hunting, and has 
not been removed by ſcouring. 

It he appear fluggiſh and melancholy from either of 
theſe cauſes, then give him half an ounce of diapente in 
a pint of good old 1 ſack, which will both cleanſe 
his body and revive kis ſpirits. 

For the firſt week, feed him continually with bread, 
oats, and ſplit beans, giving him ſonretim.s the one and 
ſometimes the other, according to what he likes 
beſt, always leaving him ſome in his locker to 
cat at leiſure when you are ablent ; and when you 
return at your hours of feeding, take away what is left, 
| Werd him freſh, till you have made him wanton and 

ay ful. 

o this purpoſe take notice, that though you ride him 
every day morning and evening, on airing, or every 
other day on hunting, yet you are not to ſweat him, or 
put him to any violent labour, the deſign of this week's 
ordering being to keep him in wind and breath, and to 
prevent purſivenels. 

But take notice of this, that your oats, beans and 
bread, are now to be ordered aſter another manner than 
what they were before; for the oats muſt be well dried 
in the ſun, put intoa clean bag and ſoundly beat, with a 
flail or cudgel, till you think they are hulled, then take 
them out of the bag and winnow them clean, both from 
hulls and duſt, and give them to your horſe as occaſion 
requires, 

Aﬀter the, ſame manner muſt you order r 
beans, ſeparating them from the hulls, which are 
apt to breed the glut, which muſt either be thrown 
_ or givem among chaff to ſome more ordinary 

e. ' 


The bread, which was only chipt before, now the 
cruſt muſt be cut clean off, and be otherwiſe diſ- 

ſed of, it being hard of digeſtion, and will 

apt to heat and dry the horle's body; and be- 
fides, you muſt make a finer bread than before, as 
follows : 

Take two pecks of beans, and a peck of wheat, let 
them be ground together, but not too fine, to prevent 
too much bran being in the bread ; drels one 
the meal through a fine rangey and knead it up with new 
ale yeaſt, and the whites of a dozen new-laid eggs; 
bake this in a loaf by itſelf, but dreſs the reſt of the meal 
through a boulter, — it only with ale and yeaſt, 
and uſe it in all other points as the former : the peck loaf 
is to be given the horle when you ſet him, and the other 
at ordinary times. 

This bread aſſiſts nature, and much increaſes the 
irength, courage, and wind of the horſe (provided 
there be added to it true labour) as any bread whatſo- 
ever. 


peck of do 
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Having treated of the condition of thoſe horſes which 
are melancholy and low of fleſh, 1 ſhall now ſpeak of 
thoſe which are briſk and lively: if your horſe when 
you lead him out of the ſtable, will leap and play about 
you, you muſt not only omit giving him the ſcouring of 
ſack and diapente, but any other whatſoever, for there 
being no foul humours, nor ſuperfluous matter left in 
his body, for the phyſie to work upon, it will prey 
upon the ſtrength of his body, aud by that means weak- 
en it, 

If your horſe be engaged in a hunting-match, you 
muſt ſweat him twice this week but not by hunting him 
after the hare, but by train-ſcents, ſince the former on 
tins occation may prove deceitful: for though the 
hounds ſhould be very ſwift, yet the ſcent being cold. 
the dogs will very often be at tault, and by that means 
the horſe will have many ſobs: fo that when he comes 
to eg train-ſcents in earneſt, he will expett calc for his 
wind. 

Therefore lead your train-ſcents with a dead cat, over 
ſuch grounds as you are likely to run on, and belt agree 
with the humour of your horſe ; alſo chooſe the fletteſt 
hounds you can get, and they will keep your hot ſe upto 
the height of his ſpeed. 

As to the number of train ſcents that you ſhould ride 
at a time, they are to be ordered accyrding to the match 
you are to run, or rather according to the firength of 
your horſe, and ability for performing his heats ; for 
if you labour him beyond his ſtreugth, it will take 
* off his ſpeed, weaken his limbs, and daunt his 
pirit, | 

If you give him too little exerciſe, it will render him 
liable to be purſive, and full of ill humours, as glut, 
&c. and incline him to a habit of lazineſs, ſo that when 
he comes to be put to labour beyond his uſual rate, he 
will grow reſtive and ſettle. 

But ſo far may be ſaid by way of direction, that if 
you are to run eight train-ſcents, and the ſtraight 
courſe, more or leſs, you are to put him to ſuch 
— labour, not above twice in the whole month's 

nd if it be in the firſt fortnight it will be the better, 
for then he will have a whole fortnight to recover 
his ſtrength in again; as for his labour in his laſt 


fortnight, let it be proportionate to his ſtrength and 
_ ſometimes half his taſk, and then three quarters 
of it. 


Only obſerve, that the laſt trial you make in the firſt 
fortnight, be g train-ſcent more than your match, 
for by that means you will find what he is able to 


As to the proportion of his exerciſe, twice a week will 
be ſufficient to keep him in breath, and you will not di- 
miniſh or injure his vigour, | 

But if your hunting-match be to run fewer trains, 
then you may put him to his whole taſk the oltener, ac 
cording as you find him in condition ; only obſerve, that 
you are not to ſtrain him for ten days at leaſt, before he 
rides his match, that he may be led into the field in per- 
ſect firength and vigour. 

If you defign your horſe for a plate, let him take his 
heats according to direction, only let him be on the 


852 place, 
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place, that: he may be acquainted with the ground; and 
as for the hounds. you, may omit them, as not being 
tied up to their ſpeed, but that of your adverſary's 
horſe. - 

As to the number of heats, let them be according 
to what the articles exact; only obſerve, that, as 
to the ſharpneſs of them, they muſt be regulated 
according to his ſtrength, and the goodnels of his wind, 

When you heat him, provide fome horſes upon the 
courſe to run againſt him; this will quicken his ſpirits 
and encourage him, when he finds he can command them 
at his pleaſure, 

And here too you muſt obſerve the rule, not to give 
the horle a long heat for ten days or a fortmght before 
the plate be to be run for; and let the laſt heat you give 
him before the day of trial be in all his cloaths, and zuſl 
ſkelp it over, which will make him run the next time the 
more vigorouſly, when he ſhall be ſtript naked, and feel 
the cold air pierce him. 

During this month, and on his reſting- days, and after 
his ſweats on heating - days (if there be any occaſion for 
{weating him) you muſt obſerve the ſame rules which 
have been given for the firſt week of the third fort- 
night's keeping, only you muſt omit all ſcourings but 
rye-bread and maſhes, fince your horſe being in ſo per- 
fett a ſtate of body, has no need of any, except you 
ſhall know there is occaſion; and if the horſe proves 
- thirſty, about eight or nine o'clock at night, you ma 
ive him the following julep, to cool him quenc 
is thirſt. 25 

Make two quarts of barley water, three ounces of ſy- 
rup of violets, two ounces of ſyrup of lemons, and havin 
mixed them together, give them the horſe to drink, an 
if he refuſes, place it ſo that he may not throw it down, 
and let it ſtand by him all night. | 

During the la * you muſt give him dried 
oats that Rave been hulled by beating, and having waſhed 
half a ſtrike of oats in the whites. of a dozen or twenty 

, ſtir them together, letting them lie all night to ſoak. 
ipread them abroad in the fun the next morning, till 
they are as dry as they were at firſt, and ſo give them to 
your horſe : when theſe are ſpent, prepare another quan- 
tity after the ſame manner. This tood is light digeſtion, 

and very good for his wind. | | 
Lou muſt. order his beans as. before, but not 
give them ſo oftep, if he will eat his oats without 
them : as for his bread this time, make that of three 
parts wheat to one of beans, and order it as before di- 
tected. F 
If you find your horſe inclinable to be coſtive, 
toe him oats waſhed in two or three whites of eggs 
and ale beaten together, to cool his body and keep 
it moiſt. | 

Give him no maſh for the laſt week, only the barley- 
water before directed, but let him have his fill of hay, 
till a day before he is to ride the match, when you may 

we it Gm more {paringly, that he may have time to 
Gigeſ what he eas caten, and then and not before you 
may muzzle him with your caveſlon; and be ſure that 
day, and not till the morning he is led out, to feed him 
as much as poſſible, for ſuch a day's labour will require 


ſomething to maintain ſtrength. | 
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Therefore in the morning before you are to lead out, 
give him a toaſt or two of white bread ſteeped in wine, 
which wilt invigorate him, and when you have done lead 
him out into the field, 

But if you are to run for a plate, which commonly is 
not till three o'clock in the afternoon, by all means have 
him out early in the morning to air, that he may empty 
his body, and when he 1s come in from airing, feed him 
with toaſts in wine; conſidering, that as too much ful- 
neſs will endanger his wind, fo too long faſting will 
caufe faintneſs. | 

When he has eaten what you thought fit to give him, 
= on his caveſſon, and having afterwards well chafed 

is legs with piece-greaſe and brandy warmed together, 
or train oil (which likewiſe ought to be uſed daily at 
noon, for a week before the match, or longer, if you ſee 
cauſe) ſhake up his litter and ſhut the ſtable up cloſe, 
taking care that there is no noiſe made near him, and ler 
_ reſt till the hour comes that he is to go out into the 
eld. 

MAY-FLY, an inſect fo called, becauſe it is bred 
in the month of May, of the water cricket, which creep- 
ing — of the over _—_ to afly. It uſually lies vader 
the ſtones, near the banks, and is a good bait for ſ. 
fort of fiſh, See ANGLING, EN 3890 

. MEASLES 18 Swine. This diſtemper is cauſed by 
ſurfeiting, through unwholeſome feeding, and is diſco- 
vered by the coming of knots or pimples under the 
tongue. Remedy. 

aſh the ſwine with brine, or fair water, pretty 
warm, bruiſe garlic, to which add lemon-peel, ſteep 


- in very ſtrong vinegar, and give it him to drink. 


r, 
Dip a bruſn in cold water and rub him over, againſt 


| the hair, as hard as may be, to flir the humour; then 


boil a handful ot baum, and as much of parfley roots and 
rue, or carduus, in a gallon of clear water, with two 
ounces of alum anda handfulof bay ſalt; keep him thirſty, 
and then give it him with a little wheat-bran, that he 
may ſwallow it ealy. 

MEAT ros Houwps. The following is by Mr. 
BecKFoRD ſtrongly recommended, + 

Mix an equal quantity of oatmeal and barley ; let the 
oatmeal be boiled halt an hour, and then mix the barley 
with it in the copper. 

MEDICINE; the following is in high eſtimation for 
molt diſeaſes incident to cattle. 

Treacle one quarter of a pound, hempſeed a handful, 
elder leaves, iyy leaves, and featherfew, about a hand- 
ful of each, loam a lump as big as a large egg. as much 
bay ſalt, and a little ſoot ; put them in man's urine and 
{tir the whole well together ; make it warm, and give 
to — beaſt three ſpoonfuls of it, and after that give them 
a little tar ! 

Some give them in drink the dried flowers of worm- 
wood mixed with falt. 

MELANCHOLY IV Asses: This is a diſorder 
with which the aſs is much afflicted, which makes 
— heavy, lumpiſh, and breathe with difficulty. 

ure. 

Take an ounce of liquorice, a handful of centaury, 
and three or four dried figs; boil them well in a 

h pint 


MEL 


and 
— out, warm to drink in the morning faſt. 
ing, and if there is occaſion, repeat it twice or 
thrice. | 

MELANCHOLY 1x Hozses, to purge ; 

Take ſcammony a drachm, the juice or ſeeds of 
black hellebore two ounces; diflolve the former in and 
— the latter with a pint of warm ale, and give it 
aſting. 

MELCERI DES 1x Hoss, tumours fo called, from 
their reſemblance to a honey-comb. 

They atzack the joints, and ſend forth a glewy matter 
like honey. 

The way to cure them, is to burn them with red hot 
irons, in orderto bring away all the matter, and to heal 
the ulcers with wax melted with hog's greaſe, and to 
waſh them with cold, but rather with ſea- water, if it can 
be got, Some recommend the burning them with braſs 

lates, 
: MELLIT, a diſtemper in a horſe, being a dry ſcab 
„* upon the heels of his fore - foot, which may be 
cured after the following manner: 

Take common honey, half a pint, black ſoap a quar- 
ter of a pound, mingle them well together, adding four 
or five — of vinegar, and the ſame quantity of 
alum, finely powdered, ſoaked in a hen's egg, with two 
{poonfuls of fine flour. Let all be well mixed together, 
clip away the hair from the part affected, and apply it to 
the ſorrance, after the manner of a plaiſter, and let it re- 
main five days. 

Then take it off, and having waſhed all the leg, foot, 
and fore, with broth of powdered beef, rope up his legs 
with thumbands of ſoft hay, wetted in the ſame liquor, 
and it will effect a cure. 

Whenever you- dreſs the ſorrance, do not omit 
the pulling off the ſcab, or any cruſty ſubſtance 
that may be upon the fore, and allo to waſh it 
clean, 

MELT, ox TRE HEesrL, ix Hoxses, this is no other 
than a dry ſcab. growing on the heel, oecafioned ſome- | 
times by the horles' ſtanding wet and dry over long or 
unſeaſonably ; and at other times, through-corrugt blood 
ſettling there; remedy. 

Take of black ſoap a quarter of a pound, honey the 
like quantity; diſſolve them in a pint of vinegar, then 
add the powder of burnt alum two ounces, and rye-meal 
a like quantity; waſh the forrance well with water and 
lalt; and then ſpread the before - mentioned materials, 
and apply them plaiſter-wiſe, having firſt taken 
off the ſcurt or ſcab as clean as may be; and 
ſo for a week together continue the ſupplement. Or, 

Take three vunces of caltile-ſoap, a pound of Engliſh 
honey, alum two ounces, and of lime juice or verjuice a 
quarter of a pint, with halt a handful of bean flour, in- 
corporate them over a gentle fire, and having reduced 
them to a convenient thickneſs, bind a part of it with 
leather or thick linen upon the place grieved, ſufferin 
it, without renewal, to continue there for the ſpace of 
hve days; and between each renewal, waſh the place 
well with beef broth, keeping his leg moiſt and roped, 
for ſome days after. 

MELT is Swix, this diſeale is common among 


a half of water, and give the liquid part, | 


MTPD 


hogs, and often fatal. The creature appears giddy, and 

runs always on one fide, lying alſo on that fide, and 

rubbing it againſt walls. He pines away ſoon aſter, 

— his tvod, and ſhews the greateſt uneaſineſs. 
ure, 

Bruife fome woody nightſhade, and preſs out the 
juice: to a pint of it, put alt a pint of juice of worm- 
wood, and a quarter of a pint ot the juice of penny- 
royal, Put half a pint of this into a meſs of victuals 
once every day, till he is well, which will be known by 
his appetite, | 

ERLIN, a fort of hawk the leaſt of all birds of 
prey, which reſembles the haggard falcon in plume, ſear 
of the foot, beak, and talons, and is much like her in. * 
condition. 

MES-AIR is a manage half terra @ terra and half 
corvets. 

MESHES, the opening and vacancies in nets, or net- 
works. 

Mk. W, a place where a hawk is ſet during the time 
ſhe raiſes her teathers. 

MEWING (with Hunters) a term uſed of a ſtag, 
c. ſhedding his horns: an old hart caſts his horns 
ſooner than a 22 one, which is commonly in the 
months of February and March; but it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that if a hart be gelded before he has a head he 
will never bear any, and if he be gelded after he has a 
head, he will never mew or caſt off his horns ; again, 
if he be gelded when he has a velvet head, it will always 
be ſo, without fraying or burniſhing. | 

Theſe beaſts have no ſooner caſt their heads, but they 
immediately withdraw into thickets to hide themſelves, 
in ſuch convenient places where they may have ſtrong. 
feeding and good water; but young harts do ne- 
ver betake themſelves to thickets till they have 
borne their third head, which is in the fourth 
car. 

i After mewing they will begin to button, in March or 

April; and as the ſun grows ſtrong, and the ſeaſon of 

the year puts forth the crop of the earth, fo will their 

heads grow, fo as to be ſummed full by the middle of 
Une. 

4 MICE, axp Rars, TO DESTROY. 

Fill au indifferent pot with the ſoot or droſs of oil, 
and ſet it in a convenient place in their haunt ; about the 
middle of the place, firew about it ſoap boilers pot aſhes, 
and. when the ſcent of the oil draws them to the pot, 
the ſcent of the aſhes will ſo ſtupify them, that they will 
lie on the floor rolling, that coming in any time you may 
take them up or deſtroy them. 1 he imell of afſafeeti- 
da will likewiſe drive them out of a houſe or granary : 
hemlock ſeed put in their holes, if they eat it, deſtroys 
them. Or, 

Mix unſlaked lime and oatmeal together, or wheat- 
flour, and lay on bits of chips where they come, 

MIDDLE-TEETH oy a Hoss, ate the fore teeth 
that come out at three years and a half, in the room of 
other ſour foal-teeth, ſeated between the nippers and the 
corner teeth, from which ſituation they derive the title 
of middling. - 

There is one above and one below, on each fide of the 
jaws, See TEETx. | 

MILK, 


MOL 

MILK, To rab, ix Cows ; "Oh 

If your cow chance to have a calf and be poor, or 
to calve before her time, and hath not milk for to kee 
her calf, you muſt give her good ſtore of niaſhes of malt 
milk-warm ; alſo give her every morning and evenin 
a quart of ale, made into a poſſet, but take off the curd, 
and put in anniſeeds, cummin- ſeeds, lettuce- ſceds, and 
coriander-ſceds, all made into powder, and blend them 
with the poſſet; let them ſtand three hours blended to- 
gether, and then give it the beaſt for four days 
one after another, and by often drawing of her 
paps, her milk will be ſure to increaſe in a ſhort 
time. | | 

MILF 1x Ewes, to increale ; 


If you find their udders drying up, or that they give | 


but little milk, change their paſture to ſuch as has ſhort 
and ſweet graſs, borer chan that from which you re- 
move them; and if the ground has a conveniency, drive 
them ſometimes on the hills, and at others into plain 
ground or valleys, for where the graſs is ſweeteſt and 
orteſt they will eat with the beſt appetite: and when 
you bring them home mingle with their graſs or ſhort hay 
dill vetches and anniſceds, and this will reſtore and in- 
creaſe their milk, b 
 MILT-PAIN 1x Swine, When this pain is con- 
. will perceive the hog to go reeling and ſide- 
Jing. o cure which, 
il wormwood and honey in fair water, and ſo give it 
to drink. | 
_ The MINNOW, is a fiſh without ſcales, and one of 
the teaſt of fiſhes, but (in the opinion of ſome) for ex- 
cellency of meat, he may have been compared to any 
fiſh of the greateſt value and largeſt ſize: the ſpawners 
are uſually full of ſpawn all the ſummer long, tor they 
breed often, as it is but neceſſary, being boch prey and 
baits to other fiſh. | | 
© They come into the river generally about March and 
April, and continue there till the cold weather (ſtrikes 
them into their winter quarters again. 

This fiſh is of a greeniſh colour, or wavy ſky-co- 
loured, his belly is very white, but his back is blackiſh : 
he will bite ſharply at a worm. 

Anglers find them oftener than they defire ; they 
ſeldom frequent deep places. It is a fiſh not at all cu- 
rious of his feeding, for any bait pleaſes him, if he can 
but ſwallow it; he will ſtrain hard for what he cannot 


we 
he chief food he loves, is a ſmall red worm, waſps, 
or cad-baits. 
MOLES id Tae FitLDs, may be deſtroyed by 
taking 
ut into their holes, and they will run out as if 
righted, and you may with a ſpear or dog take 
them. | 
Or, pounded hellebore, white or black, with wheat 
flour, the white of an egg, milk and {weet wine or me- 


theglin, make it into a pate, and put pellets as big as a 


ſmall nut into their holes, they eat it with pleaſure, and 
it will kill them. | 
In places you would not dig nor break much, the 


ſum ng their holes with brimſtone, garlic, or other un- 


| 


a head or two of garlic, onion, or leek, and 


MOR 


ſavoury things, drives them away ; and if you put a dead 
mole into a common haunt it will make them abſo- 
lutely forſake it. 

Or, take a mole ſpear or ſtaff, and where you ſee 
them caſt, go lightly ; but not on the fide betwixt them 
and the wind, leſt they perceive you ; and at the firſt or 


ſecond putting up of the earth, ſtrike them with your 


mole-ſtaff downright, and mark which way the earth 


falls moſt : it ſhe caſts towards the left hand, firike 


ſomewhat on the right hand, and ſo on the contrary to 
the caſting up of the plain ground, firike down, and 
there let it remain: then take out the tongue in the 
ſtaff, and with the ſpattle or flat edge dig round about 
your grain to the — thereof, to ſee if you have killed 
her; and if you have miſſed her, leave open the hole, 
and ſſep aſide a little, and perhaps ſhe will come to ſtop 
the hole again, for they love but very little air, and then 
ſtrike again; but if you miſs her, pour into her hole 
two gallons of water, and that will make her come out 
for fear of drowning. Mind them going out of a morn- 
ing to feed, or come home when fed, and you may take 
a great many. 

MOLTEN GREASE, is a fermentation or ebul- 
lition of impure humours, which precipitate and 
diſembogue the guts, and oftentimes kill a horſe. 
This diſeaſe does not commonly ſeize upon any 
but  over-fat horſes, over-rid in hot- weather. See 
GREASE. 

MONTOIR, oa Hoxse-BLOCK, is a word derived 
from Italy, where the riding-maſters mount their horſes 
from a ſtone as high as the ſtirrups, without putting their 


foot into the ſtirrups. | 


In France no ſuch thing is uſed, but yet the 
word montoir is there retained, and ſignifies the 
poiſe or reſt of the horſeman's left foot upon his left 


irrup. 

MONTOR A DOS, OR, A POIL; a French exprel- 
fion, lignilying, to mount a horſe bare backed, or without 
a ſaddle. | | 

MOON EES; a horſe is ſaid to have moon-eyes 


; | when the weakneſs of his eyes increaſes or decreaſes, 


according to the courſe of the moon; ſo that in the 
wane of the moon his eyes are muddy and troubled, 
and at new moon they clear up, but ſtill he is in 
agar of loſing his eye-ſight quite. See ExES OF 4 

ORSE, 

MOOR's HEAD, implies the colour of a R:an 
horſe, who beſides the mixture or blending of a grey and 
a bay, has a black head, and black extremitics, as the 


mane and tail. Ser Roan. 

MORTIFICATION, A mortification may 
happen on any part of the body, and in any age : 
but if aged horles are the ſubjetts they rarely reco- 
ver. 

A mortification in its beginning is called a gangrene ; 
its ſigns are a ſudden, but à violent inflammation, with 
pain ; adeep red colour inclined to a purple or a lead- 
colour, &c. to black. F 

On the firſt appearance of theſe ſymptoms, make ſca- 
rifications to the quick, then rub the part with the fol- 
lowing embrocation : JE 

| Take 


MOU MOU 
Take oil of turpentine, four ounces, tinfture of myrrh | will 2 to riſe upon his two hind ſeet, which a horſe 
r 


and aloes, one ounce ; mixed. of a mouth would not do. See Arr. 
Or, inſtead of this embrocation, rub the part with ſpi-| A mouth that bears more than a full reſt upon the 
rit of wine. | hand, implies, a horſe that does not obey but with great 
Give one of the following balls three times a day: | difficulty. 
Take of Peruvian-bark, four ounces ; Virginian ſnake] You will readily ſtop this horſe, for his mouth is 
root, two ounces; camphor, two drachms ; . mix them | above a full ai upon the hand. See Aerevi. 
well, and make them into four balls. Diſorders in the Mouth if a Horſe, viz. the Lampas, 
MOTION ; this horſe has a pretty motion. from the Latin Lampaſcus, is an inflammation and tu- 
This expreſſion implies the freedom of the motion of | mour of the firſt bar of a young horſe's mouth, adjoin- 
the n when a horle bends them much upon the | ing the upper fore teeth, which prevents his chewing, 
manage; but if a horſe trots quite out, and keeps his | La Fosss and BrxACKEN were in an error to deny the 
body ftraight, and his head high, and bends his fore - exiſtence of this inconvenience. Gisson aſſerts 
legs handſomely, then to ſay he has a pretty motion | that burning and uſual repellents are apt to prevent a 
with him, implies the liberty of the action of the fure- | diſcharge, and prejudice the eyes, but it is adviſable to 


hand. be deferred a week, giving during the interval ſcalded 
MOURNING or THe CHixns. Sz Cning, | maſhes and warm gruel, and bleeding if indicated ; 
MouURNING OF. ſhould the inflammation ſtill continue, cauterize the 


MOUTH or a Hoxse, ſhould be moderately well | tumid parts lightly, without penetrating deep enough to 
cloven, for when it is too much, there is more diffi- | ſcale off the thin bone ſubjacent of the upper , 4 
culty to bitt a horle ſo as that he may not ſwallow it, | Waſh with ſalt and water vr, and afterwards Teal with 
as horſemen term it. a mixture of French brandy, Red Port wine, and 

And if he has a little mouth, it will be difficult to | honey, | 
get the mouth of the bite rightly lodged therein, Relaxation and Swelling of the Palate from Cad. Uſethe 

A horſe, to have a mouth, ſhould have a well above mixture, with a little addition of pepper, ginger, 
raiſed neck, and if it be ſomewhat large and thick, it | or ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 
ought to be at leaſt well turned, his reins ſtrong and laady Chinks, or Chaps in the Palate, from thiſtles, 
well ſhaped, and legs and teet likewiſe. whins, or other prickly teed. Examine and waſh with 

If all theſe prove right, no doubt but the horſe has a | ſalted water, or ſalt aud vinegar, uſing the mixture 
very good mouth; but if his jaw-bones be too cloſe, | afterwards, From neglett, the roof of the mouth may 
and he have alſo a ſhort and thick neck, ſo that he can- | be inflamed andulcerated, puncture with a ſmall pointed 
not place his head right, his having a good mouth | cautery. | 
will avail but little, becauſe no uſe can be made of | Giggs, Bladders, or Flaps in the Mauth, theſe are the 
it. ö old terms for ſoft tumours, or puſtules with black heads, 
The compliance and obedience of a horſe, is owing, | growing in the inſide of the lips, level with the great 
partly, to the tender or quick ſenſe of his mouth, which | jaw-teeth ; in ſome cart-horſes they have been known to 
makes him afraid of 1 by the bitt, and partly by | equal the fize of a walnut; and at any ſize are painful, 
the natural diſpoſition of his members, and his own in- | and prevent maſtication, Draw out the tongue, and uſe 
clinations to obey. | the knife or cautery, cleanſing and healing as above. The 

The mouth is called ſenſible, fine, tender, light, and Camery or Frounce, or {mall indurated tumours upon the 
loyal. | palate, cure as above. | 

Your horſe has ſo fine a mouth, that he ſtops if the | Barb; or hy wa arc [mall excreſcences under the tongue. 
horſeman does but bend his body behind, and raiſe his | which appear by drawing it aſide ; when preternaturally 
hand, without ſtaying for the pull or check of the | enlarged, cut them clole. 


bridle. | '  Canker in the Mouth, or rather ulcers with little white 
A mouth is ſaid to be fixed and certain, when a horſe | ipecks proceeding from gigs and wage, ; the 
does not chack or beat upon the hand. ; cautery moderately heated is perhaps the belt remedy : 
A freſh, foaming mouth. it is ſuppoſed the mixture with the addition of ſal am- 


A ſtrong, deſperate, ſpoiled mouth; a falſe mouth is a moniac, ſharp enough, but it not, apply ſeveral times a 
mouth that is not at all ſenſible, though the parts look day. Egyptiacum and tintture of myrrh, ſharpened with, 
well, and are well formed. ol of vitriol ; or, ſublimate water; or, burnt aiuin, honey, 

A mouth of a full appui, or reſt upon the hand, is one | and tincture of roles. 
that has not the tender nice ſenſe of ſome fine mouth, | Hurts in the Tongue and. Mouth, from ſharp. or 
but nevertheleſs has a fixt and certain reſt, and ſuffers a | bitts. "Touch ſeveral tines a day with the firſt mix- 
hand that's a little hard, without chacking or beating | ture, to which tincture of myrrh may be added, pro- 
upon the hand, without bearing down or :clilting the bitt. ceeding with the ſharper applications ſhould they be ne- 
inſomuch that he will bear a jerk of the bridle without cefſary. Examine the jaw-bone, which is too often in- 
being much moved. | jured likewiſe, carefully removing any ſplinters. The 

If you go to the army provide yourſelf a horſe with a galling of the bitts and trappings is frequently the occa- 
mouth that bears a full reſt upon the hand, for ii you | hon of thoſe many inſtances we have of horſes breaki 


take one of a fine, nice, tender mouth, and another away in * 28 Very frequently the . 
at rle's jaws are drawn up as if with a. 


Ch pulley, 


horſe comes to ſhock or run againſt him in a fight, be is ſo tight, t 
3 


* 
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pulley, the animal half-choked, and kept in conſtant 
pain. Frequently in the change of a horſe, no care is 
taken to change the bitt, which if not ſufficiently wide, 
holds 'the mouth perpetually ſcrewed up as in a vice. 
It is a material part of the duty of grooms and horſe- 
keepers, often to inſpett the infide of the mouths of their 
horſes. 


Witlves Teeth are ſaid to be two ſmall ſuperfluous ones, 


growing in the upper jaw next the grinders, and to be 
very painful to the horſe; it was the old prattice to 
looſen and wrench them out with a mallet and carpen- 
ter's govige, by which rough operation the jaw was oft- 
en materially injured; grauting the neceſſity ot their 
extraction, it behoves the veterinary ſurgeon to furnith 
a milder and fafer method. In general, all teeth of 
irregular growth, whether inwards or outwards, which, 
during maſtication, prick and wound either the tongue, 

ms, or lips, are ſtyled wolves teeth. The upper 
teeth of old horſes ſometimes over-hang the nether fo 
far, as to wound the lips. In every caſe of this kind, 
the file is the moſt proper inftrument; firſt a rough, 
then a ſmooth or poliſhing one, the mouth clean waſh- 
ed after the operation, with ſalted water warm. For 
looſe tecth, the gums being ſwollen, puncture with a 
lancet, and wath with a deco gion of oak-bark, honey, 
and ſage, adding a ſmall quantity of diſtilled vinegar. 
MOUTH, Har IS, Id Hoss, this diſorder is 
accompanied with dryneſs, and proceeds from the heat 
of the ſtomach, by ſurſeits, over- heating, or a conſum- 
ing quality; and if not timely taken notice of, produ- 
ces the infectious humour that creates the canker. 

- Bleed the veins in the lips, which you may cauſe to 
appear by muy then the contrary way; and then 
"waſh them wich falt, and vinegar, giving the horſe 
Water to drink wherein coltsfoot has been boiled, or 
fenugreek-feed, with his provender. | 

*MULE, is of two forts, the one engendered of a 
horſe and a female afs, and the other of a male aſs and 
© The firſt Kind k 
| e firſt kind are generally very dull, as partakin 
too much of the aſs, — are — bo large is the 10 


ond, for which reaſon the latter are much more uſed 


and propagated. | 
As they are a very uſeful creature, handſome of 


pid and good for journeys and _ labours, ſo they 


are much eſleemed and taken care of in other nations, 
and might be rau here to better advantage than 
they are, being of an caſy gentle nature, and for the 
exfineſs of their pace moſt proper for women to ride on. 
They are cheap kept, and will travel very far in a day, 
and that with a ſpare diet. 

Theſe creatures breed not of themſelves becauſe they 
are gat of different kinds and diſagreeing feeds, as of an 
aſs or-horfe, or an aſs leaping a mare; and the latter 
of theſe produces the beſt, — tke mare being larg- 
er, is more capable of giving the foal nourithment and 


ſtrengeh, to grow up and thrive the better. 


The als Fallion muſt be choſen large and well co- 


Icured, and not above three years old: and the mare 


not of the largeſt fize, tor that will hinder the perform- 
ance: let her be under four years old; and when ſhe 
has concerved the will go eleven months, or nn. 


* 
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more ſometimes, and ſometimes bring forth ſooner. 
During the time of her going 'with foal, ſhe muſt 'be 
gently uſed and well fed, moderately laboured, but reſt 
when near the time of her foaling. | 


Hau ts make the Mare take the Aſs, and haw ts order her 
in Foaling, &c. 

It you find an unwillingneſs in the mare to receive 
the aſs-fRtallion, you muſt at firſt put an indifferent als 
colt to woo her, that if the at the firſt onſet beats him, 
it may be no manner of diſcouragement to the flallion 


you intend; and when he has tired her out with woo- 


ing, ſhe will yicld to him that 1s laſt pnt to her; but 
it muſt be a young mare that has never been covered 
by a horſe, for elfe the will not ſuffer the aſs to cover 
her, nnlefs very aged, which is not to the purpoſe. 

When you perceive ſhe has been well covered, put 
the aſs away, left by often leaping he makes her miſ- 
carry. Uſe her as I have intimated; gently for ſome 
time, and then let her labour be but indifferent ; keep 
her high, and when near foaling, let her reſt in good 
houfing or pleafant paſture, as ſeaſon requires, but not 
a place where ſhe may leap and be hurt by ſtraining, 
or cauſe a miſcarriage, or bruife the foal in her. 

When ſhe has foaled, take the colt from her, and 
put it to a milch mare in a dark place till ſhe becomes 
acquainted with it, and then you may let her run with 
it in any pleafant paſture till ſuch time as it is fit to be 
weaned; after weaning give it milk for ſome time that 
it may not pine away. 


Of Huufing and Ordering in Riding. 


Since theſe creatures are more tender than either 
horſe or aſs, they muſt not be kept abroad in wet or 
cold weather, but lodged in warm litter, and not back- 
ed, or put to hard labour before three years old, for 
tear of ſtunting them, or cauſing diſeaſes. They are 
very long lifed, if we credit PLtxy, for he allows them 
to live fifty years. They may be either rid or put to 
plough, and are ſerviceable in many caſes, but are not 
over ſtrong, therefore too hard labour deſtroys them. 

MULES, /ee the Article SCRATCHES In FaRkitky. 

MURRAIN in CArrrx, this diſeaſe cometh ſeveral 
ways; firſt it comes from rankneſs of blood or feeding; 
from the corruption of the air, or the infection of other 
cattle. You may find this diſeaſe by their carriage, 
that is, they will foam at the mouth, and blow very 
thick and ſhort; their heart and lights will beat very 
ſore, and ſometimes their face and chaps will ſwell, 
and their eyes water. | 

Firſt let all your beaſts blood, both ſick and ſound, 
and give to the fick ſome rue, fethertue, ſage, hyflop, 
thyme, marjoram, marigolds, fennel, tanſey, lavender, 
and ſpike, of every one a ſmall handful: boil all the 
herbs in ſpring water, boil them from a gallon to a 
quart, and then ſtrain the liquor forth; put thereto for 
every beaſt a _ of ſtrong ale, and add to the juice 
and ale ſome long pepper and green anniſeeds, peaſe, 
bay-falt, treacle, and liquorice-powder; and butter. 
Pound all theſe ſpices, and put them to the juice of 

the 
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the herbs, and fo give to the fick a full pint, but to the 
ſound half a pine. Or, 

Firſt, you muſt take for every beaſt a quart of old 
waſh, and a good quantity of hens dung, and lay the 
hens dung to ſteep eight or ten hours: then ſtrain the 
dung forth, and —. to every beaſt two rotten eggs 
into the aforenamed juice, and give to every one two 
penny worth of ſpikenard; then blend all theſe together, 
and give it the beaſt: but firſt let blood, both fick 
and found, and ſeparate the ſick from the ſound, Bleed 
and drench both horſe and ſwine, for they are both apt 
to take the diſeaſe. Bury the dead carrion deep in the 
gun that the hogs cannot pull it forth to feed on it, 

or they are thoſe that carry the diſeaſe from one place 

to another; and be careful where you lay the murrain 
lude of a horſe, or how you take off the hide while the 
heafl is hot, for it is 2 the ſafeſt way is to bury 
the beaſt, hide and all. Or, 

Take fennel iced, the roots ot angelica, and ſea thiſ- 
tle; ſtamp and infuſe them over a gentle fire, with red- 
wine and ale; give the liquid part hot, and keep the 
beaſt warm, and two or three hours after make him a 
maſh of wheat, boiled in beer. 

MURRAIN, 1x Goars, this diſorder is very fatal 
to them, making thern luddenly drop down dead, when 
they ſeem healthy: therefore it is fit you keep the fol- 
owing remedy by you, for fear of ſurpriſe, viz. 

Take baum, vervain, and rue, of each a ſmall hand- 
tul, the huſks of green walnuts, if they may be had, or 
elſe the leaves or bark of that tree : boil them in cyder 
or verjuice, which you can ſooneſt get, ſtrain out the 
_ part, and infuſe mithridate or London treacle, 
half an ounce into a quart, fo give a pint warm morn- 
But to have this in readineſs for 
more than one or two, when you ſee this diſtemper be- 
gin, you make a greater quantity, and bottle it up for 


MURRAIN, 1 Snexe, the cure: 

Make holes in their ears with an awl, and put in the 
root of ſweet-wort; then give an ounce of the oil of 
turpentine in a quarter of a pint of white wine, (or for 
want of it, in vinegar) and ſprinkle the ſheep with water 
wherein fennel feeds have been boiled: and this may be 
{ately given and uſed for the murrain of the lungs, OC- 
caſioned by extreme drought, or want of water in the 
hot ſeaſons. 

MURRAIN, in Swiss: this diforder arifes from 
bad food, and want of water. The firſt ſign of it is a 
running of the eyes, the head ſwells, and the hog 
carries it on one fide; after this he grows hot an 
weak, refuſes his victuals, and, if not cured, will pine 
away till he dies. 

Diflolve in à pint of ale half an ounce of Venice trea- 
cle, an ounce of bole ammoniac, and half a drachm 
of ſaltpetre: add to this four ounces of powder 
of grey ground liverwort. Mix it all with a good hot 
mels of victuals, and give it early in the morning, 


When the hog has eat as much as he likes, take it 
away; then two or three hours after ſet it before him 
again, and give him no other food. This will bring 
him to be much better in a few days; and after that, a 
{maller quantity of medicine muſt be mixed with his 


or beer milk-warm. And for the ſwe 
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victuals, but he muſt have ſome of it in all he eats, till 
perfectly recovered. Or, 

Take the roots of garden or water lilies, mix a qr. 
ter of the juice with twice as much ſallad oil, and an 
ounce of oil of turpentine, and as much turmerick fine- 
ly beaten in powder: give it him in cold water, about 3 
pho ; and, if he grows hot and feveriſh upon it, bleed 

im under the tongue, cars, and tail; boil mallows and 
groundſel in his waſh, and add a little bay ſalt. | 

MURRAIN-WATER, ix CarTLE, &c. This diſ- 
eaſe comes from ranknefs of blood, and chiefly it takes 
thoſe that are young betwixt one year old and three. 
This diſeaſe is eaſy to find out, for they fwell on the 
back and both ſides of the chine, and if they have not 
preſent help, they will die; the hide will be puffed up 
to the ſhoulder-blade on both ſides. 

You muſt firſt let them blood in the neck, and give 
them ſome fenugreek, turmerick, long pepper, and 
ſpikenard, all made into powder, and give it them in ale 

fung on the back, 
you muſt take three handfuls of ſalt, a pint of 'pring- 
water, and a pint of white-wine vinegar, alſo a little 
alum, but pound it, and put them all together, beating; 
it with a ſlice till it be white like milk; then bathe 
the ſwelled places very well, and it will dry up the 
rheum. 

And for the enting of this diſeaſe, bleeding is 
beſt in time; alſo, if they be {welled very much on the 
back, rowel them on both fides behind the ſhoulder- 
blade againſt the heart, and put in ſome Hair to keep the 
holes open, and they will amend 2 

MUT E, (amongſt Hunters) hounds or beagles are 
ſaid to run mute, when they courſe along without open- 
ing or making any cry. 

8— UTE, ox Oabost, dung, more eſpecially of 
$. 


AG, Lrrrrs Nas, or Tir, is a horſe of a ſmall 

low ſize. | 
NARROW, a horſe that narrows, is one that does 
not take ground enough; that is, does not bear far 


enough out to the one hand or to the other. 


NAVEL GALL, is a bruiſe on the back of a horſe, 
or pinch of a ſaddle behind, which if left alone long 
will be hard to cure. 

The hurt obtains this name, becauſe it is over-againſt 
the navel. | | 

The cure: take oil of bay, oib of coſtus, fox-greaſe, 
oil of ſavin, of each an ounce, a handtul of great garden 
worms, ſcour them with falt and white wine, and put 
all the ingredients together into an earthen pipkin, op a 
or cover it very cloſe, and boil them well; then a 
an ounce and 4 half of fallad oil; ſet it upon the fire 
again, and bojl it till it becomes a pertect oint- 
ment, which ſtrain into a gallipot : warm it when you 
uſe it, and ſo dreſs the ſorrauce with lints or hards dipt 
in it. 

If the place be only ſwelled, and the ſkin not broken, 
then rub it with your hand, or a rag dipped in brandy, 
and it will rake it down. 

NECK or 4 Hoxst, ſhould be Tean, and but little 


_ upon it; and to be well ſhaped, it ſhoald, at its go- 
2: ing 


NET 


niining by degrees toward the head. 

Ia mares, it is a good quality to have their necks 
ſomewhat grols, aud charged with fleſh, becauſe their 
necks are generally too fine and ſlender. 

Deer necks, or cock-throppled, are thoſe, in which 
the fleſh that ſhould be next the mane, is ſet quite be- 
low, and next the throat, which renders the neck ill- 
. and ugly, e 56 | 

,well-ſhaped neck contributes very much to the 
making him light or heavy of the hand, according as it 
is fine or coaric. 

NECK, oz TaroaT, ſwelling of the, in SWINE. 
When the ſwelling riſes, which is often dangerous, 
bleed him under the ton zue and tail, make a plaiſter of 
the yolks of egys, bees-wax, wheat -flour, 2 Burgun- 
dy pitch; put coriander feeds and ſliced horle radiſh, in 
the trough amongſt his meat, which muſt be bran aud 
waſh very warm. 
 NEEZINGS; in order to purge a horſe's head when 
it is ſtopped with phlegm, cold, and other groſs hu- 
mours, and to make him neeze; there is nothing bet- 
ter than to take a branch of pellitory of Spain, and tying 
the ſame to a ſtick, put it up his noſtrils, and it will ope- 
rate upon him without hurt or violence. 1 

NEIGHING, is the ery of a horſe. Such a horſe neiglis. 

NET. MAKING; by nets here is meant, ſuch as are 
uſeful to take fowl with ; for the making of which, the 
inſtruments or tools required, are wooden needles, where- 
of you ſhould have about half a dozen of divers ſorts, ſome 
round, and others flat; alſo, a pair of flat, round-pointed 
ſeiſſars, and a wheel to wind off the thread; the pack- 
thread muſt be the beſt and eveneſt that can be got, 
greater or ſmaller, according to the fowl you deſign to 
take: the meſhes mult be about two inches from point 
to point, for the larger they are, it is the better to entan- 
Ige fowl. 

But the nets muſt be neither too deep nor too long, 
or that will render them troubleſome to manage, but 
let them be well verged on each fide with a long 
twiſted thread. | 

As for the colouring, the ruſſet ones are made ſo by 
putting them into a tanner's pit, where they muſt lie 
till they are well coloured; and this tintture is alſo an 
excellent preſerver of them. 

To make them green, chop and boil ſome green 
_ wheat in water, and rub your nets therewith, letting 
them lie in it twenty-four hours, 

The yellow colour is done by ſteeping the net in the 
juice of celandine, and then drying it in the ſhade, for it 
mult not be over bright, but of the colour of ſtubble in 
harveſt time, for which ſeaſon it is proper. 

For preſerving them, cate muſt be had to keep them 
dry, for which end hang them abroad in the ſun, when- 
ever you have uled them in the dew or rain ; and ſee 
the leaſt rent or breach be mended upoa the firſt diſco- 
very ; hang them at a diſtance from the wall, leſt they 
be injured by rats and mice. | 

The readieſt way of rag great fowl with nets, is 
the making uf the nets, which muſt he of the beſt pack- 
thread, with great and large meſhes, at leaſt two inches 
from point to point; for the larger the meſhes are, (ſo 


ing from the withers, riſe with a lope upwards, dimi- 


and you may depend upon it, that if any tow! come 


NET 


that the fowl cannot creep through them) the better it 
will be, for they entangle them the more certainly. 

Let not the nets be above two fathoms deep, and fix 
in length, which is the greatelt proportion that a com- 
mon man is able to overthrow. Verge the nets on the 
outſide with very ſtrong cord, and extend it at eacli end 
upon long poles made tor that purpoſe, 

Being provided with nets, obſerve the haunts of 
fowls, or their morning and evening teeding-places, 
coming to them, at leaſt two hours betore thole ſcaſons, 
and ſpreading the net ſmooth and flat upon the ground, 
ſtaking down the two lower ends firm; let the upper 
ends fand extended upon the long cord, the farther 
end thereof being 1taked faſt down to the earth, two or 
three fathom trom the net, and let the ſtake which 
ſtaketh down the cord, ſtand in a direct and even line 
with the lower verge of the net, ſtill obſerving the dif- 
tance ; then the other end of the cord, wluch mult be 
at leaſt ten or twelve fathom long, the fowler muſt 
hold in his hand, at the uttermoſt diſtance atoreſaid, 


where he ſhould make ſome artificial ſhelter either of 


graſs, ſods, earth, or ſome ſuch like matter, where he 
may he out of the fight of the fowl. 

ake care that the net may lie ſo ready for the 
game, that upon the leaſt pull, it may riſe from the 
earth, and fly over. 

Strew over all the net, as it lies upon the ground, 
lome graſs, that you may hide it from the fowl. It will 
allo be convenient to ſtake down a live hern near your 
net, or ſome other fowl formerly taken, for a ſtale. 

When you ſee a good number of fowls come within 


the verge of the net, draw the cord ſuddenly, and caſt 


the net over them: continue your {port till the ſun be 
near an hour high, and no longer, tor then their fecd- 
ing is over for So time; but you may go again in the 
evening, trom about ſun-ſet till twilight, | 

By this means you may take, not only great quanti- 
ties of large wild fowl, but alſo plovers. 

To take ſmall water-fowl with nets, make your nets 
of the ſmalleſt and ſtrongeſt packthread, but the meſhes 
muſt not be near ſo big as thoſe tor larger fowl, about 
two feet and a half, or three feet deep. 

Line theſe nets on both ſides with ſmall nets, every 
melh being about an inch and a half ſquare, each way, 
that as the fowl ſtriketh either through them or againſt 
them, ſo the ſmaller net may paſs through the greater 


meſhes, and ſo (iraiten and entangle the fowl. | 
Theſe nets are to be pitched for every evening flight. 


of fowl, before ſun-ſet, ſtaking them down on each 
ſide of a river, about half a foot within the water, the 
lower fide of the net being ſo plumbed, that it may 
link fo far and no farther : place the upper part of the 
net flant-wiſe, ſhoaling Wange water, yet not touch- 
ing the water by near two feet, and let the ſtrings 
which ſupport this upper ſide of the net, be faſtened to 
{mall yielding ſticks, pricked in the bank, which, as 
the fowl ſtrikes, may give liberty to the net to run and 
entangle them. = | 

Thus place ſeveral of thele nets over different 
arts of the river, about twelve ſcore fathom one 

m another, or as the river or brook will allow; 


on 
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on the river that night, you will have your ſhare of | or hay at the bottom of the cage, for them to fit on 
them. when they pleaſe, always obſerving to keep them as 
And that you may attain your end the ſooner, take a clean as may be, for it they are brought up naſtily, 
gun, and goto all the fens and plaſhes that are at a dil- they, as well as all other buds, will always be fo; 
tance from your nets, and fire three or four times, which | ſume ſuffer no day light to come to them only on one 
w. ſo affrigin the fowl, that they will fly to the rivers; , ide; others, more curious, line their cages on thiree 
then plant your ne's upon theſe fens and plaſhes. ſides with green baize. | 
In the morning, go firſt to the river and ſee what For the diſeaſes incident to this delightful bird; as 
fowls are caught there, and having taken them up with | nightingales grow extraordinary fat, both abroad in 
the nets, if you eſpy any fowi on the river, diſcharge | fields, as well as in houſes where they are caged up, 
your gun, which will make them fly to the fens and | you are to obſerve, it is very dangerous when it begias 
plathes ; where £0 to ſee what are taken. By this means to abate, it they do not fing, therefore they muſt be 
you will ſcarce fail of catching ſome, although there | kept very warm upon the falling of their fat, and muſt 
mould be but very few abroad. | have ſome ſatfron given them in their meat and water: 
NIGHT-ANGLING. % ANGLING. but when they are perceived to grow fat, they muſt be 
NIGHTINGALE, a ſmall bird, in bigneſs much purged two or three times a week, with ſome worms 
reſembling a lark; it has a brown back, and is aſh- that are taken out of pigeon-houles, for four or five 
coloured towards the belly, weeks together; and give them two or three ſpeckled 
The nightingale has the ſuperiority above all other | ſpiders a day, as long as they laſt, which ſpiders are 
birds, in reipect to her ſinging with ſo much variety, | found in Auguff, It they grow melancholy, put into 
the ſweeteſt and moſt melodiouſly of all others. their water or drinking-pot, fume white ſugar-candy, 
Nightingales appear in England, about the beginning | with a flice or two of liquorice ; and if they fill com- 
of April, none as yet knowing where their habitations | plain, put into their pot fix or eight chives of ſaffron, 
arc during the winter ſeaſon; and they uſually make | continuing to give them ſheep's hearts and paſte, alſo 
their neſts about a foot and a half, or two feet above three or four meal worms, a day, and a few ants, and 
ground, either in thick quick-ſet hedges, or in beds |their eggs: farther, boil a new-laid egg very hard, mince 
of nettles where old quick-ſet hedges have been | it ſmall, and ſtrew it amongſt the ants and their eggs. 
thrown together, and nettles grown through; and | Nightingales that have been kept two or three years 
make them of ſuch materials as the. place affords; | in a cage, are very ſubject to the gout, in that caſe you 
but ſome have found their neſt upon the ground, at the | muſt take them out, and anoint their feet with freſh 
bottom of hedges, and amongſt waſte grounds: and | butter or capon's greaſe three or four days together, 
ſome upon banks that have been raiſed, and then over- | which is a certain cure. 
grown with thick graſs, As for the number of their] The chief thing that cauſes moſt of the diſeaſes, is 
e2gs, it is uncertain, ſome having three or four, and | for want of keeping them clean and neat, wher 
ſome five, according to the ſtrength of their bodies; and | their feet become clogged, and their claws rot off, 
thoſe that make their neſts in the ſummer, have ſome- | which brings the gout and cramp upon them; be ſure 
times ſeven or eight; but they have young ones com- twice a week to let them have gravel about the bottom 
monly in the beginning of May. of the cage, which muſt be very dry when it is put in, 
The nightingale that is beſt to be kept, ſhould be of |as it will not then be ſubjett to clog. 
the earlieſt birds in the ſpring, they become more per-] Theſe birds are alſo ſubject to apoſthumes and break - 
fect in their ſongs, and alſo hardier, for ti: e old one has ings out above their cyes and nebs, lor which you are 
more time to ſing over, or continue longer in ſinging alſo to uſe butter and capou's greaſe. To raiſe night- 
than thoſe that are later bred, and you may have bet- |ingales when they are very bare, give them new eggs 
ter hopes of their living. I he young ones muſt not be |chopt very ſmall, amongſt their ſheep's heart and paſte, 
taken out of their netis till they are indifferently well or hard eggs, and when they are recovered, bring them 
teathered, not too little nor too much, for if the laſt, to ordinary diet again, that you may continue to main. 
they will be ſullen, and in the other: caſe they are apt |tain them in their former plight; but as ſoon as you 
to die, and at the beſt they are as much longer in bring- | perceive them growing fat, give them no more eggs. 
ing up. There is another diſcaſe incident to thole birds, call. 
heir meat may be made of lean beef, ſheep's heart, ed the itraitnefs, or ſtraugling in the breaſt ; which 
or bullock's heart, the fat ſkin whereof that covers | proceeds very often from want of care in preparing 
it, muſt firſt be pulled off, and the ſinews taken out as their food, by mixing tat meat therewith; and may be 
clean as poſſible; then ſoak a quantity of white bread | perceived by the beating pain they were not accuſtomed 
in water, and chop it ſmall, as it were for minced meat, to, which abides in this part, and by his often ga ing 
then with a ftick take up the quantity of a grey pea, | and opening his bill; it may alio be occafioned by ſome 
and give every one three or four ſuch gobbles in an fine or thread of the ſheep's heart, (for want of thred. 
hour's time, as long as they ſhall eadure to abide in |aing with a ſharp knife) that hangs in tis throat, or 
their neſis. | that many times cling about his tongue, which makes 
When they begin to grow * and ready to fly him ſorſake his meat, and grow poor in a very ſhort 
out, put them into the cage with ſeveral perches for time, eſpecially in the ſpring, and when he is in the 


them to fit upon, lined with ſome green baize, tor — long note; as ſoon as you perceive the ſymproms, take 
are at firſt ſubje to the cramp; and put ſome fine moſs hun gently out of his cage, open his bill with a quiil or 
| 1 2 pin, 
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in, and unlooſe any ſtring or piece of fleſh that may 


ng about his tongue or throat, and when you have 
taken it away. give him ſome white 2 in his 
water, or elſe diſſolve it and moiſten his meat with it, 
which will prove a preſent remedy. 

All that 1s to be ſaid more concerning this melodi- 
ous bird, is touching the length of his lite; ſome live 
but one, {ome three, ſome five, and others unto eight and 
twelve years; and they ſing rather better and better for 
the firſt eight years, but then they decline it by degrees; 
but it they have good keepers, it will prolong their 
lives three or four years; and where there is one kept 
in a cage until that age, an hundred die, yet the care 
of ſoine have been ſuch, that it has been known night- 
ingales have lived to be fifteen years old, and to conti- 
nue ſinging, more or leſs, for the molt part of the time. 
Sue PaSTE FOR BirDs. 

NIGHT-HOOKS ſhould be thus laid: procurea {mall 
cord fixteen yards long, and at equal diſtances tic toit five 
or ſix hempen lines, of the thickneſs of the trouling-line, 
about eighteen inches long apiece, faſtening them in ſuch 
a manner as you may caſily remove or put them to again. 
To each of theſe whipa hook, and bait it with a minnow, 
loach, or bull-head, his gill fins cut off; or, for want 
of them, with a ſmall gudgeon, a ſmall roach, a piece 
of ſeven eyes of about an inch, and the — co- 
loured you can get, which is much the moſt preferable 
baits for cels, or one of the ſmall brood of eels, or with 
beef, or the pith and marrow in an ox or cow's back 
bone. If you bait with any fiſh, put the point of the 
hook in at the tail and out at the mouth, the head of 
the fiſh reſting on the hook's bent; and cover the point 
of the hook with a ſmall worm: then at one end of the 
cord faſten a ſtone or a lead weight of about two 
pounds, and throw it croſs the river in ſome ſtill deep, 
or at the tail or fide of a deep ſtream. Faſten the other 
end to ſome bough or ſtick, on the water-bank you 
ſtand on; and in the morning you will ſeldom fail to 
find fiſh enſnared. Uſe a great filh needle to draw the 
line through the bait, -and out at its tail, and then let it 
flip down to the hook's bent, the head being down- 
wards, tying the tail to the line with thread, and the 

top of the hemp line to the cord. 

Kiels, chub, large trouts, and pike, are taken this 

way ; but if you lay for pike, keep the bait with a float 
about a foot from the bottom. For other fiſh let it 
touch the bottom. | ? 

NIGHT-MARE. A malady incident to horſes as 
well as human bodies, proceeding from the melancholy 
blood oppreſling the heart; it will cauſe the horſe to 
{weat more in the night than in the day, and thereby 
deprive him of his reſt. 

ou may diicover it by obſerving him in the morn- 
ing, whether he ſweats on the flanks, neck, and ſhort 
ribs, which are ſuie indications of it. 
For the cure. Take a pint of ſallad oil, a quarter of 
a pound of ſugar candy, put into them a handful of 
ſalt, mix them well together, warm them blood-warm, 
and give it the horſe two mornings. 

NIPPERS are tour teeth in the fore-part of a horſe's 
mouth, two in the upper and two in the lower jaw: a 
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a horſe puts them forth between the ſecond and third 


ears. Se TEETH. 

NIPPERS. Smiths or farriers nippers, are the 
incers with which they cut the nails they have drove 
in, before they rivet them, and which they uſe in taking 
off a ſhoe. 

NOSE-BAND, oz MusROLL, is that part of a 
head-ſtall of a bridle that comes over a horſe's noſe. 
NOSTRILS or a Hoss, ſhould be large and ex- 
tended, ſo that the red within them may be perceived, 
eſpecially when he ſneezes: the widenefs of the noſ- 
trils does not a little contribute to the eaſiueſs of breath- 
ing. 


ATS, ſown in February or March, are of an open- 
ing nature and ſweet; they are the beft grain for 

horſes, others being apt to ſtop, which muſt be injuri- 
ous; yet oats given in too great a quantity over-heat a 
horſe. | 

Oats newly houſed and threſhed, before they have 
ſweat in the mow, or have been otherwiſe thoroughly 
dried, are too laxative. 

OBEY. A horle is ſaid to obey the hands and the 
heels, to obey the aids or helps. Thus: 

A horſe is ſaid to obey the ſpurs, that is, to fly from 


them. 

OPENING or a Hoxse's HEEL, is when the ſmith, 
in paring the foot, cuts the heel low, and takes it down 
within a finger's breadth of the coronet, ſo that he ſe- 
parates the corners of the heel, and by that means im- 
pairs the ſubſtance of the foot, cauling it to cloſe, and 
and become narrow at the heels: this prattice therefore 
ought always to be avoided, ſince it there be any weak- 
— in the foot, it will of neceſſity make it ſhrink and 
ſtraiten in the quarters, ſo as abſolutely to ſpoil the 
foot. 
ORTOLAN. A bird ſomewhat ſmaller than a lark, 
having a red bill, legs, and feet, the wings intermixt 
with black and yellow, the neck, head, and belly of 
an orange colour, the breaſt yellow, with orange- 
coloured ſpots. 

It feeds upon millet, it is delicious food, and caſts 
much fat; they come to us in April, and go away in 
September ; the time to take them is in Fuly and Aug. 

ey are taken in bow-nets : the places they moſt de- 
light in, are vineyards, and oat fields near them. 

OSSELETS, 7. e. ziTTLE Boxes, are hard excreſ- 
cences in the knees of ſome horſes, ſo called in French. 

There are allo three kinds of oſſelets, which are of 
the ſame nature as ſplents, and ſome perſons take them 
for the ſame thing; but there is this difference however 
between them, that ſplents come near the knees, and 
offelets near the fetlocks. Their ſcat is indifferently 
within or without the leg. 

The firit is the ſimple offelet, which does not grow 
near the joint of the fetlock or the nerve. 

This need not hinder any man from buying a horie, 
becauſe it puts him to no inconvenience, and very often 
goes away of itſelf without a remedy. The ſecond is, 
that which deſcends into the tetluck, and hinders the 
motion ot that joint: this occaſions a horſe to ſtumble 

| and 
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and fall, and with a very little work to become lame. 
The third has its ſeat between the bone and the nerve, 
and ſometimes upon the nerve; it ſo much incommodes 
a horſe that he cannot ſtand firm, but limps on every 


bent his head; if you cannot diſcover this by the marks, 

— may partly perceive it by the ſpraints; and then 

follow the hounds, and lodge him as a hart or deer. 
But if you do not find him quickly, you may 1ma- 


little oocaſion. gine he is gone to crouch ſomewhere farther off from 
OTTER. Some are of opinion, that the otter is of | the river; for ſoinetimes y will go to teed à conſide- 
the beaver kind, being an amphibious creature, living | rable way from the place ot their reſt, chufing rather 
both in the water and on the land; beſides, the 2 to go up the river than down it. 
form of the parts bears a likeneſs of the beaver ; ſome 23 that hunt otters muſt carry their ſpears to 
ſay, were his tail off, he were in parts like the beaver, | watch his vents, that being the chief advantage; and if 
differing in nothing but habitation, for the beaver fre- they perceive lum ſwimming under water, they muſt 
quents the ſalt water as well as the freſh, but the otter | endeavour to flrike him with their ſpears, and it they 
never goes to the ſalt, mils, muſt purſue him with the hounds; which (if they 
Though the otter lives in the water, yet he does not, | be good and perfectly entered) will go chanting and 
like fiſhes, breathe through the benefit of the water, he | trailing along by the river-fide, and will beat every 
taketh breath like other four-footed beaſts, yet will | root of a tree, and ofier-bed, or tult of bull-ruthes; 
remain a long time underneath the water without refpi- | nay, they will tomerimes take water, and bait the beaſt 


ration. 

If he wants prey in the waters, then he will quit them 
for the land; and if by painful hunting on ſhore he 
cannot fill his belly, he will feed on herbs, ſnails, or 
frogs ; neither will he take leſs pains in the water to 
ſatisfy his hunger, for he will {wim two miles together 
againſt the ſtream, that ſo, when he has filled his bel- 
ly, the current may carry him down again to his de- 
* lodging, winch is 3 near the water, very 
axificially bu with boughs, ſprigs, and ſticks, couch- 
ed together in excellent order, wherein he fits to keep 
him from the wet. 

In the hunting of fiſh, he often puts his noſe above 


water to take breath: he is a creature of wonderful 


ſwiftneſs and nimbleneſs in taking his prey, and for 
greedineſs, takes more than he knows what to do with. 

He is a very crafty and ſubtle beaſt, and endowed 
with a wonderful ſagacity and ſenſe of imelling. 

The fleſh of this beaſt is both cold and ffihy, be- 
cauſe it feedeth on ſtinking fiſh, and therefore not fit 
to be eaten, yet it is eaten in Germany; and the Carthu- 

friars, who are forbidden the eating of all manner 
of fleſh of other four-footed beaſts, yet are not prohi- 
bited the eating of otters. 

OTTER-HUNTING. This is performed by dogs 
called otter-hounds, and with inſtruments, called ot- 
ter- ſpears, with which when they find themſelves 
wounded, they make to land and fight with the dogs 


would annoy their green wounds, 
There is indeed craft to be uſed in the hunting them; 


1 
1 


furiouſly, as if they were ſenſible that the cold water | 


like a ſpaniel, by which means he will hardly eſcape. 
OVER-DONE, Ovzes-81D, or OVER-WORKED; 
a hore is fo called, when his wind and ſtrength are 
| broke and exhauſted with fatigue. 
! OVER-REACH. A horſe is ſaid to over-reach 
when he brings his feet too tar forwards, and ftrikes 
his hinder toes againſt the ſpunges of his fore-ſhoe, 

A horle over-reaches through a weakneſs in the 
back, or by being ſuffered to bear too much upon the 
ſhoulders. 

OWL, Hoxx-ow:t, Hoxx-coor. A large bird 
that keeps always in woods and great foreſts, being dft- 
en bigger than a middle fized gooſe, with hairy eyes, 
and rough-footed, great tufts of feathers on either fide 
ol his head, bearing out like horns, his face broad and 
large, his eyes great and ſparkling. and his voice terri- 
ble; but being a bird that uſually ſleeps by day, when 
other fowls elpy him, they gather about him both great 
and ſmall, and attempt to Kill him. 

When a fowler has got ſuch a one as this, he need 
not want recreation, alter having made him fit for his 
purpoſe: to which end, let him firſt teach him to come 
and feed on his fiſt, and then put him into ſome room 
or cock-loft, where there are placed two pieces of tim- 
ber, one at each end of the room, which ſhould be two 
feet high, and the upper fide cut like the ridge of a 
| houſe, declining on both fides, that the horn-coot may 

perch thereon; then tie a cord from one end of the ſaid 

rches to the other, having firſt drawn it through an 
iron ring, or ſome ſtrong leather ſtrap, to which fix a 
{trap about three feet long, and at the other end your 


but they may be catched in ſnares under water, and by | horn- coat is to be faſtened by the legs, like a hawk, but 
river- ſides; but great care muſt be taken, for they bite | the ring or ſtrap muſt be loole, fo as to play forwards 
much and venomouſly, and if they remain long in the and backwards from one billet to another, that the bird 
ſnare, they will not fail to get themſelves free by their | may divert himſelf when he is minded to change places, 
teeth. | i At firſt, fet not your two —— or billets above ſix 

In hunting them, one man muſt be on one fide of the | or ſeven feet aſunder, but afterwards you may lengthen 


river, and another on the other, both beating the bauks | by little and little, as you perceive he comes on. Let 


with dogs, and the beaſt not being able to endure the | him not reſt at time upon the ground; and let the ſtrap 
water long, you will ſoon diſcover if there be an otter | by which he is tied be proportioned to the height of the 


or not in that quarter, for he muſt eome out to make 
his ſpraints, and in the night ſometimes to feed on graſs 
and herbs, | 
If any of the hounds find out an otter, then view th 
ſoft grounds and moiſt places, to find out which way he 


perches. 

You muſt alſo teach him to fly from one fand to 
another, but never feed him on that perch where you 
find him, but only ſhew him his food; to draw and 
| entice him to the other perch, 


When 
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When he has had a reward of two or three bits, re- 
move yourſelf to the other end, calling him, and un- 
leſs he comes to the other perch give him no more; 
and hereby in a ſhort time you will find he will be too 
quick fur you, and in two months he well be perfected 
therein, 

OX-FEET 1x a Hoss, is when the horn of the 
hind foot cleaves juſt in the very middle of the fore- 
part of the hoof, from the coronct to the ſhoe: they are 
not common, but very troubleſome, and often make a 
horſe halt. 

_ OX LEGS. An imperfettion in ſome horſes, which, 
though they have the back ſinew of their fore-legs 
omewhat !eparate from the bone, yet their ſinews are 
ſo ſmall and fo little ſet off, that their legs will be- 
come round after ſinall labour. 

OXEN ros Dauer. On this ſubje& Mr. 
LAwRENCE has paid great attention, and with great 
judgment ſays, among various other obſervations, that 
the uſe of oxen in draught would bc a national benefit. 

Mr. CuLLzy,and his partner, employ one hundred and 
fifty draught-oxen in their huſbandry, after thirty years 
experience of their utility; they uſe them in carts ſingle, 
and two in a plough, with reins, and no driver. F, 
CuLLEy's advice is, not to mix oxen with horſes, on 
account of the inequality of the ſtep. | 

"Thus, it is not a matter of ſpeculation, but of expe- 
rience and proof, that all the labour of huſbandry may 
| be well performed by oxen; and ſurely, if the only ob- 
jection, that of their being ſomewhat ſlower than horſes, 
can never be ſurmounted, there are other conſidera- 
tions of weight ſufficient to overbalance it. A greater 
number of them may be kept to forward labour, and 
that, inſtead of being an extra charge (as would be 
the caſe with an extra number of horſes) to both indi- 
vidual and public emolument. The balance in favour 
of individuals muſt be indeed great, if we reflect that 


three oxen may be purchaſed for leſs money than one 


good cart-horſe; that the latter is liable to be worn 
out, and to become of little or no worth, whereas the 
former never wear out, but the laſt ſtage of their uſe- 
ful lives is as profitable as the firſt. 

The method propoſed by moſt people, deſirous of 
effekting this advantageous change in our agricultural 
economy, is by the interference of government, either 
by the way of reſtrictive taxation, or abſolute prohibi- 
tionz means which, ought never to be reſorted to, in 
any ſimilar caſe. There is, however, a ſpecies of co- 
ercion perfettly legitimate, that of the lord of the land 
over his tenant; and it is ſubmitted to public-ſpirited 
landlords, whether, in granting leaſes, it would not 
be an act of patriotic duty, to ſtipulate for the employ- 
ment of draught oxen upon the farm to a certain extent. 
Such a clauſe would be an advantageous change jor 
the impolitic one of compelling the tenant to make 
ſummer fallows. 

But it behoves thoſe, who are ſo ſanguine in recom- 
mending the uſe of bullocks for labour, to point out 
where ſuch may be had, and that with little-trouble 
' too; for it is well known to thoſe moſt converſant with 
his character, that honeſt John Trot would not be in- 
duced to ſtep a fingle inch out of his accuſtomed track, 
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by a proſpe& of the greateſt advantage; nay, would 
even deteſt the man with a kind of religious hatred, 
who ſhould preſume to point it out to him. Ihe oxen 
broke for draught are few ; and in numberleſs fituations, 
particularly out of breeding counties, a man muſt ſend 
five or fix ſcore miles to obtain them, This inconve- 
nience muſt be obviated by the budy of landlords, and 
by our great experimental ſtock-breeders; on whom it 
depends to raiſe an improved ſpecies, in ſufficient num- 
bers for general uſe, and to 5 the beſt methods 
of breaking and training them to labour. The old fa. 
ſhioned wooden yoke has been long laid aſide, and ex- 
perience ſhews that oxen draw beſt in breaſt collars; 
indeed their harneis differs very little from that of the 
_ and any collar-maker can very eafily furniſh 
them. 

The improvement having obtained thus far in the 
field of huſbandry, and having ſurmounted its greateſt 
difhculty, it is ſcarce poſſible, but it muſt even, by 
contagion, reach the other departments of public ſer- 
vice. Stage waggons are not required to move quick, 
and if we muſt give up a few hours in a journey, ſurely 
both the proprictors and the public would be amply re- 
compenſed tor a little loſt time, by the exchange of 
wholeſome beef, for unprofitable carrion. Teams of 
oxen were ſet up years ago, in this ſervice, which did 
not ſucceed, but were again exchanged for horſes ; 
but little ſtreſs will be fad upon this by perſons 
verſed in the uncertain nature of experiments. The 
(ſpecies of cattle might be improper, and we have 
reaſon to ſuſpett they were not kept in ſufficient 
good condition, The expected improvement in 
carriages, from the multiplication of wheels, may 
poſſibly have the additional good effect of promo- 
ting the uſe of oxen, All perſons concerned in car- 
riages, will do well to attend to what Mr, Jamts 
has ſaid upon the ſubjett. 

With reſpect to 3 brewery, upon a ſmall ſcale, or 
in the country; all the buſineſs of draught required in 
ſuch a ſituation, may be equally well performed by 
oxen, as by horſes: a conſiderable improvement of that 
concern, ſince their bullocks, after having worked a 
ſufficient time might be fatted with their own grains. 

How far oxen might be uletul in the Hurry and buſ- 
tle of a Londm porter brewery, the concerned muſt be 
the moſt proper judges; and there can be no doubt that 
thoſe gentlemen would be ready enough to catch at any 
conſiderable alleviation of the immenſe expence of 
horſe-keeping, the annual amount of which, in a great 
houſe, is a noble revenue. 

Often has it been wiſhed it were 8 to ext irpate 
the whole race of thoſe Belgie - locuſts, the heavy cart- 
horſes, and to divide the duties of ſlow- draft between 
polled oxen and caſt-off machiners. It would be an 
act of mercy, and ſecuring a kind of retreat for theſe 
laſt, particularly when employed upon a farm; for 
which reaſon, we ſhould wiſh to ſee them a ſomewhat 
wider and ſquarer race. After all theſe fine ſpecula- 


tious, we fear we muſt have a few Suffslk punches, to 
draw us through, when deeply fet. | 
Mr. Law&RENCe allo ſays, an ox- team ploughs an acre 


in eight hours, performing the day's work with full as 
much 
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much eaſe and diſpatch as a team of horſes. The oxen 
are exceedingly handy, and may be driven with a heavy 
load to a hair's breadth. My intormant 1s in the habit of 
carting lime from the diſtance of ſeventeen miles, both 
with ox and horſe teams, and the former uſually beat the 
horſes by about an hour in the journey, taking the carts 
faſter up the hills. Oxen, by trial, have walked more 
miles in a given time than cart- horſes. They are fed [the 
oxen) with hay and chaff, and but little corn. 

The neat cattle both of 2 and Shrepſtu re, 
are a ſuperior ſpecies in reſpett to form as well as ſize; 
the latter have the preference for the dairy ; the former 
are reared to great ſize and beauty, by the judicious and 
{pirited breeders of that county, and annually command 
extraordinary prices, as grazing ſtock, in Buckingham 
and Oxfordſhire. In e they put their bul- 
locks to work at two years old, continuing them until 
five or fix; but as during the late exceſſive prices of 
ſtock, every reſource has been anticipated, working 
oxen have been commonly fold to go to keep, at three 
and four years old, The price ot a young bullock, fit 
to break for harneſs before the war, was trom ten to 
leventeen nds, ſince which it has been more than 
doubled. Indeed the price of live ſtock of all kinds, 
has been of late, and was on the commencement of the 
year 1797 fo exorbitant, as ſcarce to ſeem deſerving 
of credit; now the exceſs is in ſome degree mode- 
rated, 

The ox being an animal of a meek and gentle ſpirit, 
and eaſily intimidated, it is highly neceſſary to uſe the 
utmoſt mildneſs and torbearance in breaking him to la- 
bour, and, indeed in driving him ever afterwards; a 
raſh and mad-headed fellow will ſoon ſpoil the tempers, 
and lower the worth of the beſt team of bullocks. I hey 
are apt to conceive attachments and r wo and to 
take alarm at perſons who have treated them ill. On 
firſt beginning to plough with oxen, it is adviſa- 
ble to engage a driver who is their countryman, and has 
been accuſtomed to attend the ſpecies. 

In Suſſer, the uſe of oxen for the plough is general, 
and they perform well upon the ſtiffeſt clays of that 
county; it has even been aſſerted, that they hang bet- 
ter tothe collar, in a long day, than horſes. The Suſſex 
beaſts are ſlower than the Heref;rd. Some farmers 
have put their bulls to work with good ſuccels. 

Now it accounts are to be relied on, there are oxen 
to be found, nearly, if not altogether upon a par with 
horſes, both at plough and — hard road, notwith- 
ſtanding no improvement in the breed, for that expreſs 

urpoſe, has ever been attempted ; and it has never yet 
— the cuſtom to feed them well, or to aim at getting 
them in high condition, as we do horſes. On that 
ac count it probably is, that bullocks are ſometimes fo 
dull and faint, and liable to ſuch dangerous accidents, 
from being over fatigued at work. 

In Holland they keep their cows curried as fine as 
racers, and 1 have even been told they clothe them 
upon turning them out; and I think our labouri 
beaſts ought to be kept within doors in winter, f. 
with corn, and drefled in as caretul a manner as our 
horſes. 

Tue fair queſtion is, does an additional annual pro- 
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duct of corn thronghout the iſland reſult from the la. 
bour of horſes, \:thcient to reimburſe their ſuperior ex 
pence, and to counterbalance the profit of flaughtering 
the oxen, after their period of labour ſhall have ex- 
pired ? I ſhould ſuppoſe the negative of the propoſition 
moſt probable, and that we are merely ſacrificing to 
our prejudices, and to the venerable idol euſtom, in 
uſing ſuch multitudes of draught horſes. Of the tar- 
ther poſſible improvement of the breed of oxen, in 
point of activity, we ſhall not helitate to ſpeak with con- 
hdence ; nor to aver, there are many farms (it is true 
they are not in Norfolk or Suffolk) the whole ploughing 
and carting bufineſs of which might be to the full as 
well periot med, in all reſpects, by oxen, as it now 1s 
with horſes. 

One of the reviews (the Britiſh Critic} in the article 
of a pamphlet of the intelligence from ſeveral different 
quarters in the weit, goes to the length of a decided 
preference of oxen, both at plough and cart, reſulting 
from long experience and fair trial; but at the fame 
time hy. #4 in juſtice to acknowledge, that my coun- 
trymen, the farmers ot I. pofirively aſſert the -ſupe- 
riority of horſes, and eventhe almoſt impoſſibility of mak- 
ing any tolerable (ſhift with oxen; at the ſame time, 
none of theſe gentlemen have ever made the expe- 
riment ; but ſuch istheir opinion @ priorve. lo recapitu- 
late, beginning with the following obſervations upon 
this ſubject. 

In Hampſhire, a conſiderable farmer, keeping an 
number ot horles and of oxen, for the plough, tound lit- 
tle or no difference in their ſervices. ien 

In Nortbhumberlund, Mr. CULLey, after thirty years 
experience, keeps one hundred and fifty draught oxen, 
uſing them two in a plough, with reins and no driver, 
and in carts, fingle. 

In IS an ox-team of the ſloweſt kind, having 
little, or perhaps no corn, ploughed three quarters of an 
acre per day, where the horſe- team did an acre. Theſe 
bullocks allo carted hay to Londen, returning as uſual / 
with dung. 

In Herefordſhire, the oxen with very little corn, beat 
the horſes both at plough and upon the roads, which are 
* hilly and ſtoney. 

n Suſſex, oxen are uſe 
ſucceſs, 

In many parts of the Weſt of England, oxen are pre- 
ferred to horles, for both kinds of labour. 

From theſe data, every one is at liberty to draw ſuch 
inferences as to him may ſcem rational. Let it be con- 
lidered, that the number ot horſes employed in agricul- 
ture, and for the different purpoſes -: flow draught, in 
Britain, probably exceeds one million five hundred 
thouſand, and that if only one halt of thoſe could with 
propriety be changed into good wholeſome beet, how 
immenſe muſt be the ſaving; it being taken into the 
account, that the time approaches, with feartul firides, 
when national economy alone cau {ave us from impen4- 
ing deſtruction. In two reſpe@s, we may perhaps pre- 
tend to ſome little originality of thinking on this Fab. 


at plough with the greateſt 


jet ; to wit, on the more liberal feeding, and the breed. 


ing the ox to greater ſpeed. Every one who has en- 
tered into the philotophy of laborious cxertion, and at- 
| tended 

3 


PAC 

tended the practice, whether in men or animals, muſt 
be convinced how much it depends upon ample and 
ſolid nutriment. Every adept in the myſteries of the 
ſtable, - well knows mow —— — 9 * 
and keeping the iration open and free, by ar 
al br ions, 550 e — and ilariy of the 
animal. In regard to railing a variety of the ox, with 
the qualification of more than the uſual — where 
mould be the difficulty, ſince we have been long ac- 
cuſtomed to vary and mould him at pleaſure into ſuch 
differing ſhapes and forms, as caprice or intereſt has 
prompted ? — thoſe gentlemen who have been in 
the habits of breeding horles for the turf, would ſuc- 
ceed beſt in this purſuit: it is of great national import- 
ance, and net unworthy attention. 

Ie Annals of Agriculture, after flating, that the la- 
bouring ox, with proper management, gains two or 
three pounds per year, whilſt the horle grows annually 
worſe, obſerves, ** that the ox requires no oats, and 
| inſtead of hay, is generally contented with ſtraw.” We 
muſt beg leave to hint to that reſpectable writer and 
agriculturiſt, our apprehenſion, that ſuch obſervations 
may have a tendency rather to retard, than forward, 
the public cauſe of employing oxen. The grand ab- 
jection to bullocks for labour, is want of expedition, 
which can never be obtained trom any animals, without 
ſolid and generous keep. It neither confiſts with bu- 
manity, public or private intereſt, to labour the ox in 
low condition, | 

_ Leonard Masdar, farrier to James I. ſays, ** that 
oxen were. generally uſed and eſteemed ſuperior to 


borſes, for the plough, in his days; he mentions diſor- yards 
poor keep, and | 


ders brought upon working oxen by 
their — — in — to lie down in the 
furrow, when they were with difficulty got up again ; 
he recommends for them, barley in the ftraw, which 
will, he ſays, keep them — and ſtrong; alſo to curry 
them like horſes, and conſtamtly waſh their feet and 
claws. It was their cuſtom in thoſe days to work bar- 
reners. The ancients occaſionally purged their labour- 
ing oxen. 

r. Loos, in the number of the annals above 


quoted, ſpeaks of a hornleſs breed of Devons, of a red 


colour, near Bridport ; recourſe may be eaſily had thi- 
ther, by a curious breeder. In breeding the ox for la- 
bour, the required points, in my opinion, are, clean and 
fine head and neck, deep ſhoulder, wide quarters, thin 
| ſkin, flk coat; and thoſe yoo mult be ſought 

among the Herefrds, Yorkſhire ſhort- horns, North Devon, 
and thoſe of Suſſex. There are exceeding faſt walkers 
amongſt the Yorkſhire cows; and ſome well formed tor 
labour, which appeared to be bred between Norman or 
Alderney ſtock, and Yorkſhire. Equal activity of exertion 
at dead pulls, or ability to lift great weights, with our 
beſt cart-horſes, muſt never be expected in the moſt im- 
proved breed of oxen ; at the ſame time it muſt be con- 
ceded, thole qualities are not our material objects of 
' purſuit. | | | 25 547 
CE or AsSEs. A herd or company of thoſe 


beaſts. | 
PACES or a Honsz. The natural paces of a | 


— 


horſe's legs are three, viz. a walk, a trot, and a gallop ; 
to which may be added, an amble, becauſe ſome hortes 
have it naturally; and fuch horſes are generally the 
ſwifteſt amblers of any. 

Horſes which go ſhuffling or mixt paces, between the 
walk and amble, are for the moſt part of no value; and 
this oftentimes proceeds from their fretful fiery temper, 
and ſometimes from a weakneſs either in their reins or 


legs, 
PADDOCK-COURSE. A piece of ground en- 
PADDOCK. compaſſed with pales or a 
wall, and convemently taken out of a park, it muſt be a 
mile long, and a quarter of a mile broad, but the farther 
end ſhould be ſome what broader than the nearer, becauſe 
that moſt people deſire to lee the end of a courſe, and 


u ho wins the wager. . 


At the hither end is to be the dog-houſe, where the 
hounds are to be kept that are to run the courſe, which 
muſt be attended by two men, one of them to ſtand at 
the door, to flip the dogs, but the other muſt be a little 
without the door to ſlip the teazer, to drive away the 
deer, | 

On the other fide are to be made three pens for as 
many deer as are deſigned for the courſe ; and there 
mult be alſo a keeper or two, to turn the deer out from 
the courſe, which the deer are to run all along by the pale; 
and on the other fide, at the ſame diſtance, ſtand the 
ſpectators; beſides all which, theſe poſts mult alſo be 


placed along the courſe. 
1. The law-poſt, which is next the -houſe and 
pens, and diſtant from them about an hundred and fixty 


3. The half mile poſt. 2 
4. The pinching poſt. 
5. The ditch: which is in lieu of a poſt, being a 
lace ſo made to relieve the deer, and to keep them from 
being farther purſued by the ; and near this place 
are made ſeats for the judges to fat, who are choſen to de- 
cide the wager. | | 
As foon as the greyhounds that are to run for the 
late or money, are led in the dog-houſfe, they ate de- 
ivered to the keepers, who by the articles of all courſes, 


are to ſee them fairly flipt; for which end there is put 


about each dog a falling collar, which is ſtipt through the 
rings, after the owners of the dogs have drawn cuts 
which ſhall have the wall, by reaſon that there ſhall be 
no more advantage to the one than the other ; then the 
dog-houfe doors are ſhut, and the k ordered to 
turn the breathed deer out of the pens, which is no 
ſooner done, and the deer gone twenty yards, but he 
that holds the teazer, ſlips him, to force the deer for- 
ward; but when he comes to the law poſt, the dog- 
houſe door is opened, and the dogs let out and ſlipt. Je 
the deer ſwerve before he comes to the pinching-poſ, 
ſo much that his head is judged to be nearer the dog- 
houſe than the ditch, then it is judged no match, and in 
ſuch a caſe it muſt be run again three days after : but 
if there be no ſuch ſwerve, but that the deer runs 
ſtraight, beyond. the pinching-polt, then that dog that is 
neareſt the deer, when he 1werves, or is blanched 

any accident, wins the match; but it no ſuch ſwerve 
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iſſues from the ſcabs, for it is ſo ſharp an ſealding that 


troleum, or oil of petre, and ſwathe his neck with 


> Wk 


1-4" then that dog that leaps tle ditch firſt, wias the 
match.. 

PAINS ix Hoss is a diſtemper, a kind of ulcer- 
ous ſcab, full of a fretting mattery water, breeding in 
the paſterns, between the fetlock and tlie heel; which 
comes for want of clean keeping and good rubbing, 
after the horſes are come off a journey, by means of 
which, ſand and dirt remaining in the hair, frets the ſkin 
and fleſh, which turns to a ſcab; and therefore thoſe 
horſes that have long hair, and are rough about the 
_ are more ſubjett to this diſeaſe, if they be not kept 
clean, | 

Ihe ſigns are theſe, his legs ſwell with the vehement 
heat that is cauſed from the venom and filthy water which 


it will ſcald off the hair, and breed ſcabs as far as it 
goes. That which cures the ſcratches will ſerve to heal 
theſe. 

PALATE. The upper part or roof of the mouth. 

: In a horſe, the palate ſhould be lean, for if it be fat, 
7. e. full and high, ſo as to be almoſt equal with the ex- 
rremittes of his upper teeth, the leaſt height in the li- 
berty of a bitt will be troubleſome, and make him either 
chack in the bridle and be al ways throwing up his head, 
or otherwiſe carry it too low, which, beſides the unſight- 
lineſs, will much annoy the rider's hand. 

Horſes are commonly bled in the palate with a 
ſharp-poimed horn, to refreſh and give them an appe- 
tite. 

PALSY ix Hoxses, a diſeaſe that ſometimes de- 
prives the whole body of ſenſe, and then it is called the 
eral pally, is incurable; but when the ule of 
ome part only is taken away (which moſt commonly 
ha - > in the neck) it is then called a particular 


— — 


he ſigns by which this diſtemper is known, are, 
that the horſe will go grovelling and ſide-ways like a 
crab, carrying his neck as if it were broke, and will ſet 
forward crookedly, with his legs, and beat his head 
againſt the wall. 
The diſeaſe proceeds from foul feeding. in fenny 
nds, which breed grofs and tough humours, and be- 
ing joined by crudities and ill digeſtion, affetts the brain; 
or it may have been cauſed by ſome wound or blow upon 
the temples. | 
In order to a cure, bleed him in the neck-vein and 
temple-vein, on the contrary fide to the way he turns 
his neck ; then anoint his back all over with pe- 


a wet hay-rope, even trom his breaſt to his ears. 
Then give him for three mornings together a pint of | 


old muſcadine, with a ſpoonful of the powder of po- 
panax, ſtaran, gentian, manna, ſuccory, myrrh, and long 
pepper; but put not ſo much of the lait ingredients as 
of the reſt. : | 
This diſeaſe may be relieved by bleeding, rowels, in- 
fuſions of the herbs, with muſtard, horſe radiſh, and 
parſley, acidulated with cremor tartar, and ſweetened | 
with honey. Briſk purge of aloes and jalap, or a mer- 
curial purge of cinnabar balls. It ſhould be remem- 
bered always to acidulate the cooling herb drinks with 
cremor tartar or lemon juice, as otherwile they pall} 
. | 


PAN 
and diſguſt the ſtomachs of horſes; and that generally 
infuſions in boiling water, are to be preferred to decoc- 
tions. 

PANNAGE, the man of the woods, as of beech, 

PAWNAGE, } acorns, &c. which {wine or other 
cattle feed on; or the money taken tor feeding hogs wath 
the maſt of the king's foreſt. 

PANTAS in CATTLE; this diſeaſe proceeds from 
eating foul graſs, or dry harſh grails in ſummer, 
which does not go forth of their maw, but makech 
them go with a ſhort grunt, and go but a little way, 
and ſtand as if they were not able to go half a mile. Io 
cure it, 

Take a quart of half churned milk with the butter 
in it, and take a good garlic head, or two little ones, 
and peel them as it they were to eat, fo bruiſe them; 
then take a penny worth of the fineſt tar that you can get, 
and a good handful of the fineſt feathers that can be got 
without ſtumps, tor fear ot ſticking in the bealt's throat; 
beat all theſe together, and, if they chance to go m lumps, 
put them together and beat in a little ſoot ; and ſo give it 
to the beaſts, and they will be well in twenty-four 
hours, 

PANTONS, ox PANTABEL-SHOES, are a fort of 
horſe-ſhoes that ſerve for narrow and low heels, and to 
hinder the ſole from growing tov much downwards, lo 
that the foot may take a better ſhape ; they alſo help hoof- 
binding, and are good for Flanders mares before their 
feet grow bad. 

en a horſe is ſhod with a panton, it muſt follow 
the compals of the foot, and the branches muſt not be 
ſtraight : care muſt alſo be taken to keep the ſole (trong,. 
without taking any thing almoſt from it, otherwiſe the 
horſe will halt. 

PARE, to pare a horſe's foot, is to cut the horn and 
— ſole of the foot, with a buttrice, in order to ſhoe 

im, 

PARKS and WAR ANS, are places where deers, 
hares, conies, &c. are encloſed with pales, or a wall, 
ſo as it were a ſtore-houſe, to be always ready to 
2 you with thoſe animals either for uſe or plea- 

ure, 

The firſt Raman that incloſed wild beaſts was For- 
vius HAreinus, Varko, who lived 28 years before 
Chriſt, had the firſt hare warren. The firſt park in 
England was at /I loc in Oxfordfbire, and was made 
about the year 1124. ; 

A park ſhould have three lorts of land in it, viz. 
mountainous and barren, hilly and yet fertile, plam 
and fruntful ; the mountainous part ſhould be well 
covered with high woods, at leaſt a third part 
thereot ; the downs and hills, ſhould have one- 
third part coppices and low woods ; and the * 
at leaſt one-third part meadows with ſome arable for 
corn. | 

A* park ſhould not want @ river to run through ſome 

art abi allo it ouglu to have a {mall brook or ſpring, 
ns if nature denies theſe conveniencies, art mult ſup- 
ply it by ponds, made to receive and preſerve rain 
that falls; and ſuch ponds will be very profitable 
for fiſh and Tow!, in ſome of which may be made a de- 


coy. 
We of” You 


PAR 


You ſhould have your park well ſtored with — 1 
t 


trees, as oak, heech, and cheſnut, which are not difficu 
to be had, and are quick of growth, eſpecially the two 
laſt, and they exceed the former alſo in ſweetneſs and 
goodneſs; neither ſhould apple, pear, and plum trees, be 

wanting, all affording good food for them. 

You ſhould alſo have your park well incloſed, it pol- 
ſible, with a brick or ſtone wall; or, for want of that, 
with a pale of ſound oak, ſo high and cloſe joined, that 


neither badger nor cat can creep through, nor wolf 


nor fox can leap over; and for a further defence, it is 
not amifs to have a good quick-ſet hedge, which ſhould 
be always kept in good order. 

Some part of the mountain and high-wood may at- 
ford a hernery, and ſome part of the middle may be for 
a coney or hare warren, 

In the whole, you may breed young cows and horſes, 
nor is it amiſs that in ſome part of the low ground, you 
have a cow walk during the ſummer ſeaſon. / 

There ſhould be at leaſt five or ſix incloſures in your 
park, that you may ſhut out, and let in, your deer, as 
you {ee occaſion ; ſometimes all together in your = 
woods, where in cold froſts and ſnow they may be 
ſheltered, and fed by the keepers with hay and pro- 
vender. | 

You may alſo in ſummer let ſuch a proportion as 
you intend to uſe, be fed in better ground than the 
others which are for ſtore, _. 

You ſhould make artificial holes and caverns for the 
deer to retire into, as well in the hot as cold ſeaſons. 

It will be proper to ſow therein gourds, meceline- 
corn, barley-peas, and the like, in which hares gene- 
rally delight, and will thereby quickly grow fat. 


nd as for conies, if you found a trumpet in ſome of | bod 


the burrows, there will be ſcarce one in the whole 
_ warren but will ſtart out. £ 
PART, ox Deraxrt, a word uſed in the academies 


to ſignify the motion or action of a horſe when put on |. 
at ſpeed. * ; . 


Part a Horſe's Body. 


1. As to the hair. The hair and hide, are in general 
Al the hair and ſkin of the body of the horſe. 

2, The mane; the long hair on the horſe's neck. 

43 The topping; or foretop. 

4. The fetter-lock, or fetlock; the hair that grows 
behind the feet. 
3. The coronet, or cronet ; the hair that grows over 
the top of the hooks. 

6. The brills; the hair on the eye- lids. 


As to the Head, Neck, and Breaſt. 


1. The creſt, orcriſt; the ridge on the upper part of 
the neck, where the mane grows. 

2. The neck; is accounted all from the head to the 
breaſt and ſhoulders. 

g. The breaft, briſket, or cheſt; is the fore- part of 
the neck at the, ſhoulder down the fore-legs. 

4. The ſtar is in the forchead. 


5. The rache down to the face; when the 


PAR 


hair is of another colour, different from the reft of 
the head. 


As ie the Bech. 


1. The withers; are the top of the ſhoulder-blades, 
at the ſetting on of the neck. 

2. The dock; is the place where the ſaddle is ſet. 

3. The navel-gall ; on the back oppoſite the navel. 

4. Thereins; is all the middle of the back from the 
mane to the tail ; the ridge of the back. 

85 The dock or ſtrunt; is the tail of the horſe, 
The fundament, or tuel; the aſe. 
7. The ſway, or ſwayed back; is the hollow, or 
ITN of the back bone. | 

8. The thropple ; the wind-pipe. 

9. The girth- place; is the tore-part of the belly. 

10. The belly; the middle of the belly where the 
navel 1s; the navel-place. 

11. The flank; is the hinder part of the belly, next 
the ſheath, : 

12, The groins; are the hinder parts near the thighs, 
on each ſide the ſheath. 

55 The ſheath; is the looſe ſkin within which the 

is 


22 * The yard; is his byentall. 
15. The nut; is the bob at the end of his yard. 
16. The cods; is the ſkin in which the ſtones are. 
17. The fillets; are the fore parts of the ſhoulders 
next the breaſts. : 
. 18. The ſides; the nearer-fide, farther- ſide, riſing- 
ide. ; | 
19. The buttocks; are the hinder parts of a horſy's 


y. 
20. The top of the buttock ; is that part next the 
ridge of the back and tail. 


As to the Thighs and Legs. 


1. The ſtifle, or ſtiffle- joint; is the firſt joint and 
bending next the buttock, and above the thigh, which 
bends forwards 

2. The thigh ; is that part between the chambrel and 
ſtifle joint. 2 | 

3. The chambrel, or elbow; is the joint, or the 
bending of the upper part of the hinder-leg, that bends 
backwards from the body. 

4. The ham and bight, or bought; is the inward 
bengling of the chambrel ; it is allo uſed for the bending 
of the knees in the foremoſt legs. 

5. The hough, leg, or ſhank; reaches from the 
chambrel to the fetlock, or paſtern- joint ot the foot. 

6. The ſmall ot the leg; is the ſmall part of the 
legs, both in the hinder and fore- legs. 

7. The foul ot the le 

8. The back-finews 
above the fetlock. 

. The paſtern, fetlock-joint, or ancle; is the joint 
in the fetlock, which bends in all the feet forwards. 

10. The coronet; is the foot above the hoof of the 
ancle-joint, ſo called in all the feet. 

11. The curb. 


I the leg, is the back of the leg, 


12. The 


Ce 
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12, The ſhoulder ; is that * which extends from 
the withers to the top joint of the thigh. 

13. The thigh ; reaches from the bent of the thigh 
to the kriee. 


PAR 


They bleed in the tail or dock, with a long lancet, 
for a fever and purſineſs. 

PARTRIDGES, being naturally a cowarely, fear- 
ful, fimple bird, are cafily deceived or beguiled with 


14. The farther leg before; is the right leg before. any device whatever, by train-batt, engine, call, ſtalo. &c. 
git leg [any | g 6 


15. The next, or nearer leg before; is the left leg of 
the rifing ſide before, or the rifing ſide. 


As to the Fett. 


1. The hoof, or horn. | 
2. The coffin; is the- hollow of the hoot in which 
the foot is fixed, the foot fallen off. 


3. The fruſh, is the tender part of the hoof next the | 


heel. 

4. The ſole of the foot. 

5. The frog of the feet ; which ſome call the ball of 
the foot. | 

6. The rift of the hoof; is that part that is pared or 
cut off, it being too long grown; the ſpace between the 
fruſh and the heel. 

7. The heel; is the rifing in the middle of the ſole ; 
the narrow heel. 

8. The toes; are the — 2 of the hoofs, the 
quarters, the inſides of the hoots. 

9. The paſtern, or feet; is that part under the fet- 
lock, to the hoof. 


Parts of a Horſe's Bech proper te bleed in. 
It is uſual to bleed horſes in the jugular veins, which 


lie on each fide of the neck, for the farcy, mange, re- 


pletion, and ſeveral other diſtempers; and alſo by way 
of repetition twice a year, to all horſes that feed well 
and labour but little, | 

Blood is uſually taken from the temples, with a ſmall 
lancet, for bites or blows on the eyes. 

Farriers have a lancet made on purpoſe for opening 
of veins beneath the tongue, for head-aches, or tor be- 
ing diſguſted or over-heated by exceſſive labpur, or for 
cholics, and the vives. 

It is uſual to bleed horſes in the griſtle of the noſe, 
without any __ whether they hit the vein or not ; 
and this is alſo for cholics, vives, and being much 
over-heated. 

Horſes are let blood in the middle of the palate, 
above the fourth bar, with a lancet or ſharp born, when 
2 have been diſguſted, baraſſed, or over-heated and 

ull. 

Blood is taken from the baſilick, or thigh veins of 
horſes, for ſtrains in the ſhoulders, or the mange in 
thoſe parts. 

Horſes blooded in the paſterns, with a fleam or a 
lancet, for (trains or infirmities in the hams or knees. 

They are let blood in the toes, with a buttrice, or 
drawing iron, for beating in the feet, and infirmities in 
the legs, ſuch as ſwellings and oppreſſions of the 
nerves, 

The flank veins are ſometimes opened with a {mall 
lancet made for that purpoſe, tor the farcy. 

Blood is drawn with fleams in the flat of the thighs, 
for blows and ſtrains in the haunches. 


| 


| ſhall in the firſt place begin to conſider their haunts, 
which are not certain, but various; any covert will 
ſerve their turn, and ſometimes none at all. 

The places they delight in molt are corn-fields, 
eſpecially whilſt the corn grows, for under that cover 
they ſhelter and breed ; neither are thoſe places untre- 


uented by them when the corn 1s down, by reaſon of 
the 2 they find there, the height of which they 1 
in, being to them as a covert or ſhelter. When the 
wheat ſtubble is much untrodden; and they will, in the 
furrows, amongſt the clots, brambles, and long graſs, 
hide both themſelves and coveys, which are ſometimes 
twenty in number, nay, thirty in a covey. 

When the winter-lcaſon is arrived, and theſe ſtubble 
fields are ploughed up, or over-ſoilded with cattle, 
e reſort into the upland meadows, and 
odge in the dead graſs, or fog under hedges amongſt 
mole hills, or under the roots of trees ; ſometimes they 
reſort to coppices and under-woods, eſpecially it any 
corn-fields are adjacent, or where grows broom, brakes, 
tern, &c. 

In the harveſt-time, when every field is full of men 
and cattle, in the day time, you will find them in the 
fallow-fields which are next adjoining to the corn- 
fields, where they lie lurking till evening or morning, 
and then they feed among the ſheaves of corn. x 

When you know their haunts, according to the ſitu- 
ation of the country and ſeaſon of the year, your next 
care muſt be to find them out in their haunts, which is 
done ſeveral ways. Some do it by the eye only; and 
this art can never be taught, but learned by frequent 
experience, diſtinguiſhing thereby the colour of the 
partridge from that of the carth, and how, and in what 
manner they lodge and couch together; by which 
means =o may come near enough to them, they being 
a very lazy bird, and ſo unwilling to take the wing, that 
you may almoſt ſet your foot upon them before they 
will ſtir, provided you do not ſtand and gaze on them, 
but be in continual motion, otherwiſe they will ſpring 
up and be gone. a 

Another way to diſcover them, is by gol to their 
haunts very early in the morning, or at the cloſe of the 
evening, which is called the jucking-time, and there 
liſten for the calling of the cock-partridge, which is 
very loud and earneſt, and after ſome few calls the hen 
will anſwer, and by this means they meet together, 
which you may know by their rejoicing and chattering 
one with another; upon hearing of which take your 
range about them, drawing nearer and nearer to the 
place where you heard them juck in; caſting your eye 
towards the furrows of the lands, and there you will 
ſoon find where the covey hes. 

The beſt, ſureſt, and eaſieſt way for finding of par- 
tridges, is by the call, having firſt learned the true 
and natural notes of the partridge, knowing how to tune 
every note in its proper key, applying them to their due 
times and Por mak n 
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Being perfect herein, either mornings or evenings, 
{all other times being —_— go to their haunts, 
and 2 ſecured yourſel 


— may 
ar the partridges call, it you do, anſwer them 
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Make an- engine in the form of a horſe, cut out of 
canvas, and ſtuff it with ſtraw, or ſuch like matter, as 


in ſome ſecret place where in plate XV. With this artificial horſe "and your nets, 
ce and not be ſeen, liſten a while if you can | go to the haunts of partridges, and having found out 
2 the covey, and pitched your nets below, you muſt go 


in the ſame notes, and as they change or double their | above, and taking the advantage of the wind, you muſt 
notes, ſo muſt you in like manner; thus continue do- drive downward : let your nets be pitched ſlope-wiſe, 


ing till they draw nearer and nearer to- you: having 
them in your view, lay yourſelf on your back, and lie 
without motion, as if you were dead, by this means 
you may know their whole number. 


How to take them with nets. 


The nets for taking of partridges muſt be every way 
like your pheaſant nets, both for length and breadth, 
except that the meſhes muſt be ſmaller, being made of 


| the ſame thread, and dyed of the ſame colour. 


Having found out the covey, draw forth your nets, 
and taking a large circumference, walk a good round 
pace with a careleſs eye, rather from than towards 
them, till you have trimmed your nets, and made them 
ready for the purpoſe; which done, you muſt draw in 
your circumference leſs and leſs, till you come within 
the length of your net, then pricking down a ſtick 


about three feet long, faſten one end of the line to your 


net, and make it faſt in the earth as you walk about, 
for you mult make no ſtop or ſtay ; then letting the 
net ſlip out of your hands, ſpread it open as you go, 


and ſo _ and lay it all over the partridges. 


It they ſhould lie ſtraggling, ſo that you cannot cov- 
er them all with one net, then draw torth another, and 
do with that as you did with the former; and ſo a third 
if there be occaſion: having ſo done, ruſh in upon them, 
who Long affrighted, will fly up, and ſo be entangled 
in the nets, | 


How ts take them with Bird-lime. 


Get the largeſt wheat-ſtraws you can, and cut them 
not and knot, and lime them with the 
ſtrongeſt bird-lime. Go to the haunts of partridges, 
and call; if you are anſwered, prick at ſome diſtance 
from you 


three lands at leaſt, then lie clole and call again, not 
ceaſing till you have drawn them towards you, fo that 
they be intercepted by the way by your limed ſtraws, 
which they ſhall no ſooner touch but they will be 
enſnared; and by reaſon they all run together like a 
brood of chickens, they will ſo beſmear and daub each 
other, that very few will eſcape. 

This way of taking partridges is only to be uſed in 
ſtubble-fields, from Auguſt till Chriftmas : but if you will 
take them in woods, paſtures, or meadows, then you 
mutit lime rods, the ſame as for pheaſants, and ſtick 
them in the ground after the ſame manner. 


To drrve Pariridge:. 
The driving of partridges is more agreeable than any 


other way of taking them; the manner of it is thus: | 


our lime- ſtraws; in many croſs-rows and 
. ranks, croſs the lands and furrows, taking in two or 


| 


and 2 Then having your face covered with 
ſomething that is green, or of a dark blue, you muſt, 
putting the engine before, ſtalk towards the partridges 
with a flow pace, raiſing them on their feet, but not 
their wings, and they will naturally run before you. 

If they chance to run a by-way, or contrary to your 

rpoſe, then croſs them with your engine, and by ſo 
acing them, they will run into that track you would 
have them ; thus by a gentle flow pace, you may make 
them run and go which way you will, and at laſt drive 
them into your net. 


T1 take Partridges with a Setting- dog. 


There is no method of taking them ſo good as by 
help of a ſetting- dog. wherefore, before we proceed to 
the [port, yon are to underitand what few ſportimen 
but already know, that a ſetting dog is a luſty land- 
— taught by nature to hunt the partridges more 
than any chaſe whatever, running the fields over with 
ſuch alacrity and nimbleneſs as if there was no limit to 
his fury and deſire, and yet by art, under ſuch excel- 
lent command, that in the very height of his career, 
by a hem or ſound of his maſter's voice, he ſhall ſtand, 
op about him, look in his maſter's face, and obſerve 

is directions, whether to proceed, ſtand ſtill, or re- 
tire: nay, when he is even juſt upon his prey, that he 
may even take it up in his mouth, yet his obedience is 
ſo 3 by art, that inſtantly he will either ſtand ſtill, 
or fall down flat on his belly, without daring to make 
any noiſe or motion till his maſter comes to him, and 
then he will proceed in all things to follow his direc- 
tions. 

Having a dog thus qualiſied by art and nature, take 
him with you where partridges haunt, there caſt off 
your dog, and by ſome word of encouragement that he 
is acquainted with, engage him to range, but never too 
far from you ; and ſee that he beats his ground juſtly 
and even, without caſting about, or flying now here, 
now there, which the mettle of ſome will do, if not 
corrected and reproved ; therefore, when you perceive 
this fault, you muſt inſtantly call him in with a hem, 
and fo check him that he dare not do the like again for 
that day; ſo he will range afterwards with more tem- 
2 frequently looking in his maſter's face, as if 

e 8 gather from thence whether he did well 
or ill, | 
It in your dog's ranging you perceive him to ſtop on a 
ſudden, 8 ftand ſtill, — uſt nas make up to — (for 
without doubt he hath ſet the partridge) and as ſoon as 
— come to him, command him to go nearer to it, but if 

e goes not, but either lies ſtill or ſtands ſhaking his 
tail, and now and then looking back, then ceaſe from 
urging him further, and take your cireumſerence, walk- 


ing faſt, looking ſtraight before the noſe of the dog. 
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PAS 
and thereby ſee how the covey lies, whether cloſe or 
1 


6 the dog to lie ſtill, draw forth 
your net, and prick one end to the ground, and ſpread 
your net all open, and ſo cover as many partridges as 
you can; which done, make in with a noiſe and ſpring 
up the ridges, which ſhall no ſooner riſe but 
they will be entangled in the net. And if you let go 
the old cock and hen, it will be a means to increaſe 
your ſport. See GAM Laws. 

 PASSADE, is a tread, or way, that a horſe makes 
oftener than once upon the ſame extent of ground, 
paſſing and repaſling from one end of its length to the 
other, which cannot be done without changing the 
hand, or turning and making a demi-tour at each of 
the extremities of the ground. 

PASSAGE; to paſſage a horſe, is to make him go 
upon a walk or trot upon two paſtes or treads, between 
the two heels, and ſide- ways, ſo that his hips make a 
tract parallel to that made by his ſhoulders. 

But for a paſſage there is ſo much art required, that 
a horſe is two or three years in breeding to that ma- 
nage, and of fix horſes, it is very much if two of them 
ſucceed in it, 

PASSAGE or Horses BY Sta. A perſon who 
took a ſtallion over to America, upon deck, gives cautions 
22 that as a very dangerous practice. Previous to 

ipping hortes, E = . 3 and 
then toes ſhortened. In a K ought 
frequently to have maſhes; — with nden 
and cream of tartar, equal quantities, mixed in them. 

PASTES ror Bixbs, this is a general food, and is 
made as follows: 

Grind half a peck of the fineſt horſe beans well dried, 
very fine, and boult them through a fine boulter, ſuch 
as is uſed for wheat meal; or if your ſtock of birds do 
not require ſo great a quantity, take in the following 
. N r. 

t the ſaid meal, two pounds; of the beſt ſweet al- 
monds blanched, one pound; beat theſe very well in a 
mortar, to which put a quarter of a pound ot freſh but- 
ter that is entirely without any ſalt: all of which put 
into a copper ſaucepan, well tinned, mixed all well 
together, and ſet the pan over a charcoal fire, that the 
paite may not ſmell of ſmoak, and keep cominually 
ſtirring it all the while it ſtands upon the fire with a 
wooden- ſpoon, that ſo it may boil gradually, and not 
burn-to ; then take four yolks of eggs, and a little 
ſaffron, and when the butter is melted, having ſome 
virgins-honey ready, drop in ſome by degrees, conti- 
nually ſtirring it, that all the ingredients way incorpo- 
rate. 

This being done, take a cullender, made with ſuch 
holes as will let through the compound, which ſhould 


be thin, and not lie in lumps; and the remainder of 


the paſte is to beat in a mortar again, and if it will not 
E through the holes, ſet it upon the fire again, and 
et it boil gently, and then try to force it through the 
cullender, till it comes to ſuch a quantity and. quality 
as is fit tor the number of birds you keep. Repeat this 
as often as you have occaſion. | 


This paſte may be mixed with any bird-meat what- 


PAS 


ever, and is a ſtrengthening cleanſing diet, which will 
continue good for fix months if ney a little melted 
clarified honey upon it. 

PASTES For FisH1xG, are variouſly nded, 
almoſt according to the angler's own fancy; but there 
ſhould always be a little cotton wool, ſhaved lint, or 
fine flax, to keep the parts of it together, that it ma 
not fall off the bro. White bread and honey will 
make a proper paſte for carp or tench. Fine white bread 
alone, with a little water, will ſerve for roach and 
dace ; and mutton ſuet and ſoft new cheeſe for a bar- 
bel. Strong cheeſe with a little butter, and coloured 
yellow with ſaffron, will make a good winter paſte for 
a chub. 

Other paſtes are made as follow: Take bean-flour, 
or, if that is not to be got, wheat flour, and the ten- 
dereſt part of the leg of a young rabbit, whelp, or kit- 
ten; as much virgin-wax and theep ſuet: beat them in 
a mortar till they are perfjettly incorporated; then with 
a little clarified honey, temper them before the fire 
into a paſte. Some omit the bean and wheat-flour, 
others the virgin-wax and ſheep ſuet, only when they 
uſe it for carp. 

Take ſheep's blood, cheeſe, fine white bread and cla- 
rified honey : make all into a paſte. 

Take cherries without ſtones, ſheep's blood, fine 
bread, and ſaffron to colour it with, and make a paſte. 

Take fat old cheeſe, ſtrong rennet, mutton — 
ſuet, wheat · flour, and anniſeed-water; beat them all 
into a paſte. If it be for chub, add ſome roaſted bacon, 

Take the fatteſt old cheeſe, the ſtrongeſt rennet, 
mutton kidney ſuet, and turmeric reduced into a fine 
penny work all into a paſte. Add the turmeric on- 

till the paſte becomes of a very fine yellow colour, 

his is excellent for chub, as are alſo the two follow- 


ing : 

Take ſome of the oldeſt and ſtrongeſt Cheſhire cheeſe 
you can get, the crumb of a fine manchet, or French 
roll, and ſome ſheep's kidney-ſuet; put theſe in a mor- 
tar, and beat them into a paſte, adding as much clarifi- 
ed honey as will be ſufficient to ſweeten it. 

Take a few ſhrimps or prawns, pull off their ſhells 
and ſkins, and beat the clear meat in a mortar, with a 
little honey, till it becomes a paſte. When you bait 
with a piece of this, let the point of the hook be but 
lightly covered. s | 

Take fine flour and butter, with ſaffron to colour. it, 
and make a paſte for roach and dace. 

But among all the — ol paſtes, there is none ſo 
oſten uled as the fimple and plain one made with white 
bread and milk, which requires only clean hands. 

The following obſervations concerning paſtes may 
be of uſe to a young angler, being all founded on expe- 
rienee: 

In S:ptember, and all winter months, when you angle 
for chub, carp, and bream, with paſte, let the bait 
as big as a large hazle nut : but for roach and dace, the 
8 of an ordinary bean is ſuthcient. 

ou may add to any paſte, atſa- fœtida, oil of poly- 
body of the oak. oil of ivy, oil of petre, gum ivy, and 
many other things, which. ſometimes wonderfully in- 

creale your ſport, 
When 


% 


PAW 
When you angle with paſte, you ſhould chuſe a till 


place, and uſe a quill float, a ſmall hook, a quick eye, 
- a nimble rod ws, hand. The ſame rules hold in re- 
gard to all tender baits. 

N. B. The ſpawn of any fiſh (ſalmon eſpecially) 
beat to a paſte, or boiled till ſo hard as to hang on the | 
hook; or the fleſh of any h{h beat to paſte, or cut into 
ſmall bits, is a choice bait for almoſt all fiſh. 

Take coculus indicus, finely pounded, four ounces, 
mix it with cummin, old cheeſe, and wheat-flour, 


about two ounces of each; work them into a paſte with 
white wine, then divide it into pieces about ch 

peaſe, which throw into ſtanding waters; all that taſte 
will preſently be ſtupified and ſwim to the top, ſo that 
you may catch them with your hands. 

N. B. Some uſe brandy inſtead of wine, and put nux 
vomica, finely grated, into the = 

Take goat's blood, barley-meal, and lees of ſweet 
white wine, mix them with the lungs of a goat, boiled 
and pounded fine; make the whole into pills, which 
throw into ponds or pits, and you may ſoon catch the 
fiſh, who will prove intoxicated. Se ANGLING. 

PASTERN or a Hoss, the diſtance between the 
joint of the mane and the coronet of the hoof. 

This part ſhould be ſhort, eſpecially in the middle- 
fized hor ſes, becauſe long paſterns are weak, and can- 
not ſo well endure travel: ſome have paſterns ſo long 
and flexible, that the horſe in walking almoſt touches 
the ground with them, which is a great imperfection, 
and a ſign of little or no firength, ſuch horſes not being 
fit for any kind of toil and fatigue. 

PASTERN JOINT, the joint next a horſe's foot, 
which is ſaid to be crowned, when without being gall- 
ed or hurt there is a ſwelling round it beneath the ſkin, 
in form of a circle, about halt the breadth of one's fin- 

er. 

It proceeds from a humour gathered by much travel, 
and ſhews that the horſe's legs have been too much 


uſed. 

When the paſtern- joint ſwells after travelling, chafe 
it .every morning and evening with a mixture of two 
parts of brandy and one of oil of nuts. 

If the ſwelling be large, apply the red honey charge 
with a convenient bath; and it it be hard, lay on a 
poultice of rue boiled in thick wine. | 

PATER-NOSTER-LINE, [in Angling] is when 
fix or eight very ſmall hooks are tied along a line, one 
half foot above each other, 

PATTIN-SHOE, a horſe-ſhoe fo called, under 
which is ſoldered a ſort of half ball of iron, hollow 
within: it is uſed for hip-thot horſes, and put upon a 
{ound foot, to the end, that the horſe not being able to 
ſtand upon that foot without pain, may be conſtrained 
to ſupport himſelf upon the lame foot, and ſo hinder the 
finews from ſhrinking, and the haunches from drying 


up. 
7 They likewiſe clap pattin-ſhoes upon horſes that are 
ſprained in the ſhoulders. | 
PAW THe GrounD. A horſe paws the ground, 
when his leg being either tired or painful, he does not 
reſt it upon the ground, and fears to hurt himſelf as he 


e ſize of 
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PEACOCKS, are birds that ſerve rather to delight 
the eye than for profit: the beſt quality belonging to 
them is, that they cleanſe and clear the yard from ve- 
nomous creatures, ſuch as ſnakes, adders, toads, newts, 


Oc. which are their daily food; whence their fleſh be- 


comes very unwholeſome, and is uſed at great fealls 
more as a rarity than =_ any other account. It you 
roaſt one of them ever ſo dry, ſet it by, and leok on it 
the next day, it will ſeem blood-raw, as if it were not 
roaſted at all, 

The hens generally lay their eggs abroad in hedges 
and buſhes, where the cock cannot find them, who 
otherwiſe will break them; therefore as ſoon as ſhe 
begins to lay, ſeparate her from the cock and houſe her 
till ſhe has brought forth her young, and the coronet of 
feathers begin to riſe in their forcheads, then turn them 
abroad, and the cock will cheriſh them, but not before. 
The hen's fitting-time is juſt thirty days, and then any 
fort of grain, with water, is good for her: before the 
chickens go abroad, feed them with good green cheeſe, 
and barley-meal, with water, and afterwards the dam 
will provide for them. The beſt time to let a pea-hen, 
is at the new moon, and if you ſet hen-eggs with hers 
ſhe will nouriſh them both equally: the chickens are 
ſo very tender, that the leaſt cold will kill them, there- 
fore they ſhould not go abroad but when the ſun-ſhines. 
As for the feeding * peacocks, the labour may be ſav- 
ed, for if they go in a place where there is corn ſtit- 
ring, they will take care to have part: and as their 
fleſh is ſeldom or never eaten, there needs no care to 
be taken for the fattening them. 

PEARCH, \ is a fiſh that is hook-backed, ſome- 

PERCH, thing like a hog, and armed with ſtiff 
griſtles, and his fides with dry thick ſcales. He is a 
very bold biter, which appears by his daring to adven- 
ture upon one of his own kind with more courage than 


even the pike. 


Some ſay there are two ſorts of pearches, the one 
ſalt water and the other freſh; the firſt has but one fin 
on his back, the latter two, which is more than moft 
hſhes have. 

They ſpawn but once a year, in February or March, 
and ſeldom grow to above two feet in length: his beft 
time of biting 1s when the ſpring is far ſpent, at which 
time you may take at one ſtanding all that are in one 
hole, be they ever ſo many. | | 

His baits are a minnow, or a little frog: but a 
brandling is beſt, if well ſcoured: when he bites give 
him time enough. | 

He biteth well all day long in cool cloudy weather, 
but chiefly from eight in the morning till ten, and from 
three till about fix in the evening. 

He will not bite at all times of the year, eſpecially 
in winter, for then he is very abſtemious, yet if it be 
warm he wil! bite then in the middle of the day, for in 
winter all fiſh bite beſt in the heat of the day. 

If you rove for a pearch with a minnow, it muſt be 
alive, ſticking your hook through his upper lip, or back 
fin, and letting him ſwim about mid-water, or ſome- 
what lower, for which purpoſe you muſt have a pretty 
large cork, with a quill on your line. 
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armed with wire, ſo that if a pike ſhould come, you 
may be provided for him; and by this means ſeveral 
have been taken. Some carry a tin pot, or vellel of 
about two quarts or three pints, in which they keep 
their minnows or gudgeons alive; the lid of the pot 1s 
full of little holes, ſo that vou may give them freſh 
water without opening it, which ſhould be about every 
quarter of an hour, leſt they die. 

If you take a ſmall caſting-net with you, you may 
at a caſt or two take baits enough to ſerve the whole 
day, without further trouble. 

When you fiſh with a frog, you muſt faſten the hook 
through the ſkin of his leg, towards the upper part 
thereof. 

The pearch is none of the leather-mouthed ſort of 
fiſhes, and therefore when he bites give him time 
enough to pouch his bait, leſt when you think all ſure 
he breaks hold, and fo you loſe your fiſh, 

The belt place to fiſh for him is in the turning of the 
water, or eddy, in a good gravel ſcour, where you will 
not fail of them, and ruffs. 

It you would take a pearch, you muſt take notice, 
that this fiſh feeds well and bites freely, Bait the 
ground where you fiſh, over night, with lob-worms 
chopt in pieces; and in the morning when you come to 
the place, firſt plumb the depth, then gage your line, 
and bait your hook with a red knotted worm, or a min- 
now, which is reckoned the beſt ; put the hook in at the 
back of the minnow betwixt the fiſh and the ſkin, that 
the minnow may ſwim up and down alive, being buoy- 
ed up with a cork or quill, that the minnow may have 
liberty to ſwim a foot off the ground. 

Theſe directions being caretully followed, the angler 
need not fear his defired ſucceſs. 

PEARL ; called alfo pin, and web, or any unnatu- 
ral ſpot or thick film over a horſe's eye; proceeds from 
ſome ſtroke or blow received, or from the fire or 


m. 

The pearl is known by a little round thick white 
ſpot, like a pearl, (from which it took its name) grow- 
ing on the ſight of the eye. 

As for the cure, it is the ſame as for BLoop-$HOT- 
Ten Eyes, which ſer. 

PEARL, (with Hunters) is that part of a deer's horn 
which is about che bur. 

PEDIGREE or a Hogse. A true racing pedigree, 


according to the rule of the preſent time, ought to prove | 


under the hand of the breeder, that the horſe has de- 


ſcended from anceſtors of genuine racing blood, with- 
out the intervention of a fingle baſtard croſs, If the 
pedigree be long, it is common to take it for granted 
that there is blood ſufficient, although there be no mare | 
mentioned in it, which has proved her blood by her | 
having actually raced ; but uſually all the horſes are 
reputed runners or brothers of ſuch. I be greater num- 
ber of mares which have raced, — in a pedi- 
„the ſurer and more valuable, no doubt, it muſt | 

„ particularly it the laſt-mentione be ſpecified as a 
reputed racer, or a natural Arabian or Barb. A pedi- 


gree of one fingle deſcent is held ſufficient, when the or particularly, when none but the o 
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would not conſtitute a horſe thorough-bred; it might 
ſerve for a hunter. ö 

It is yet eaſy to conceive how liable the pedigree of 
a horſe mult be both to error and impoſition, and that 
the beſt proof of true blood muſt ever conſiſt in per- 
formance. Various accidental baſtard croſſes have oc- 
curred in our racing breed, at different periods, chief 
diſtant ones; and they are frequently eafy enough dit- - 
tinguiſhable in the fleure of the ſtock, by a critical 
eye. 

"PELT. The ſkin of the beaſt. 

PERAMBULATION or a Forrsr, is the ſurvey- 
ing or walking about the foreſt by juſtices, or other offi. 
cers thereto appointed, in order to ſet down the limits 
or bounds of it. 

PESATE, Pes Abr, or PosaDE, is when a horſe 
in lifting or raiſing his fore-quarters, keeps his hind 
legs upon the ground without ſtirring, ſo that he marks 
no time with his haunches till his fore-legs reach the 
ground. 

This motion is the means to fix his head and his 
haunches, to make him ply and bend his fore-thighs, 
and to hinder him from ſtamping and clattering with 
his feet. 

PESTILENT ConsumeT1on, in horſes, is a dif. 
temper which happens to a mare, when ſhe is near her 
foaling time, by reaſon of a,phlegmatic humour that con- 
tracts about the matrix, occationed by groſs feeding; 
and is known by her dulnefs, piaing, and deſire to be 
laid, and the like. Remedy : 

Take a pint of aqua vitz, half an ounce of tobacco, 
and a ſprig or two of ſpurge-laurel; boil them together; 
and then, ſtraining out the liquid part, give it her faſt- 
ing, and it will oblige her to caſt out the maſs of 
phlegm, or at leaſt the cauſe that diſturbs her: but, b 
reaſon ſhe will be ſomewhat fickiſh when ſhe has caſt, 
give her half a pint of ſallad oil, and the like quantity of 
canary, and keep her in a warm ſtable, with maſhes and 

od dry meat, a day or two. 

PHEASANT, a bird about the bigneſs of a cock, 
having a crooked bill and feathers of various colours; 
its fleſh is delicious, and much coveted, To judge 
aright of this bird for _—_ a cock, if young, has a 
ſhort ſpur; if old, a ſharp [mall ſpur ; ſee that it be 
not cut or pared; it fat, it has a vein on the fide of the 
breaſt under the wing; if new, a fat hrm vent; if you 
touch it hard with your finger, it will peel; then if 
young it has a ſmooth leg, and a fine ſmooth grain on 
the fleſh ; if old, it has a rugged wrinkled grain on the 
fleſh, and full of hairs like an old yard hen; if the be 
full of eggs, ſhe will have a faſt and open vent; if not 
full, a cloſe vent. 

PHEASANT-TAKING; a rural diverſion, per- 
formed with nets in their crowiog-time, which is f 260 
the end of February, and in March, before they begin 
to breed: it is done either generally or particularly ; 
the firſt is, when the whole eye, v:z. the old cock and 
hen, with all their young ones, or powts, as they flock 
or run together in thick woods or * are talen; 

d., and ſuch ot the 
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re and dam are named as reputed and tried runners; | young as are of age fit for coupling, are taken; fo that 
otherwife a ſhort pedigree of three or tour deſcents, | you cannot have any aſſurance with your nets to firike 


at 
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at more than one or two at a time ; for the pheaſant is 
of a melancholy, ſullen diſpoſition, and when once they 
have coupled, do not accompany in flocks as other 
birds, >, ; 

In order to the taking pheaſants with the greater eaſe, 
you muſt be acquainted with their haunts and uſual 
breeding-places, which are in young, thick and well 
grown coppices, tree trom the annoyance of cattle or 
path-ways ; for being of a very timorous nature, they 
eſteem the length ot their covert their only fafety,, and 
do not abide or breed in open or plain fields, nor un- 
der the covert of corn fields, low thrubby buſhes, or in 
large and tall trees. 

laving found their haunts, next you are to find their 
eye, or brood ; and here you are to obſerve, that phea- 
ſants come out of the wouds and coverts thiice a day, to 
feed in treſh paſtures, green wheat, or other grain, and 


that is about ſun-rifing, about noon, and a little betore 


ſun-ſet. Now the courſe to be followed, is to go to that | 


ſide of the wood where you ſuppote they make their fal- 
hes, and watch the places where they come out; or by 
ſearching their haunt; for you may ſee the young 
wts in that ſeaſon flock and run together after the 
en like chickens. Again, if you go to their haunts 
early in the morning oi late in the evening, you will 
hear the old cock and hen call their young ones, and 
the young ones anſwer them, and accordingly direct 
your path as near as you can to the place where they 
are, then he down as clole as pothble, that you may not 
be diſcerned ; but withal, oblerve how they lodge toge- 
ther, the better to know how to pitch your nets with 
the greater advantage, both of wind, weather, and 
lace ; and take care that all be done as filently as pol- 
ible, other wiſe they will betake themlelves to their legs, 
| _ not to their wings, unleſs forced to it by a cloſe pur- 
uit. 

But the moſt certain way to find them out, is to have 
an artificial pheaſant-call, wherein a perſon ſhould be 
very expert in the imitation of their notes, and the time 
when, and to what purpoſe they uſe them, which calls 
are much the ſame as hens uſe in clucking their chick- 
ens. 

The chief time for uſing the call, is in the morning 
early, or about ſun-ſet, at which time they ſeek their 
tood, and then the note muſt be to call them to food; 
but though theſe are the beſt times, yet the call may be 
uſed at other times, only altering the notes for calling 
them together, or the like, 

Having the pertett ule of the call, the — 
their haunts, and the times to take them, chuſe lome 
private place not to be diſcovered, and then call at firſt 
very ſoftly, leſt any ſhould be lodged very near you, and 
be affrighted at your loud note; but it nothing reply, 
raiſe your note higher and higher till it be . . to 
the utmoſt compals, and if any be within hearing they 
will anſwer in as loud a note as your's, provided it be 
tunable, or elſe all will be ſpoiled. 

As ſoon as the pheaſaiit anſwers, if it be at a good dif-, 
tance, creep nearer and nearer, {ti]1 calling, but not fo 
loud; and as you advance nearer, ſo will the pheaſant 
to you, fo that you will come in fight of her, either on 
the ground or at perch, always imitating her in as 
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true note; then ceaſe calling, and ſpread your net be- 
tween the phealant and yourſelf in the moſt convenient 
place you can find, making one end ot the net taſt to the 
ground, and holding the other in your hand by a long 
line, ſo that when any thing ſtrains it, you may pull 
the net cloſe together; winch done, call again, and as 
ſoon as you perceive the pheaſant come under your net, 
raiſe up and ſhew- yourlelf, upon which being af. 
1 » ſhe will ſpring, and ſo become entangled in 
the net. | 

In caſe you have divers pheaſants anſwer the call, 
and that from ſeveral parts oi the wood, then keep your 
firſt ſtation, and as you hear them to make towards you, 
ſo get your nets ready, ſpreading thera conveniently 
about yon, Viz. one pair of nets on one fide aud another 
on the otuer, lying cloſe without any noiſe, only of 
your call, till you have allured them under your nets, 
and then ſtand up to affright them as atorelaid, that they 
may be entangled in your nets. 

Another way to take pheaſants, which is reckoned 


much better than the former, is, to be provided with a 


ſtale phealant, a live cock, which mult be ſecretly tied 
down to your net, who by his crowing will draw oihers 
in: you mult lie concealed in ſome buth or ſecret place, 
and when you ſce any pheaſant come to your net, then 
draw your line, and the net will fall on him and take 
him. 
To take pheaſants by ſnares; when you have found 
their paſiage out of the wood to their uſual places of 
feeding, there plant a little ſtake, with a couple of 
ſnares of horſe-hair, one to lie flat on the ground for 
their feet, and the other about the height of their head, 
to take them by the neck; and in caſe there ſhould be 
more paſſes than one you muſt do the like to every one 
of them: then fetch a compaſs about, and when you 


are in a direct line with the pheaſant and the ſnare that 


you have fitted, there make a gentle noiſe to affright 
them. 

If by their dunging and ſcraping you perceive that 
they frequent any place, you may then make uſe of 
ſuch hedge-rows as are diretted to take fowl with lines 
and bird lime, only plant your running lines from them 
of a convenient height, and till place one to lie flat to 
entangle their . 

To take phealants or partridges, and ſo preſerve the 

me in a man's own ground : when you perceive any 
eye of pheaſants, or covey of partridges, frequent ſuch 
and ſuch ground, go thither, and in ſome place thereof, 
diſtant from a hedge, buſh, or gate, about torty or fitty 
paces, pitch up four ticks, each a foot long, in a {quare, 
and in the middle of the ſticks ſcatter four or tive hand- 
fuls of oats, barley, or wheat, and as you walk through 
the grounds trom the ſticks, ſcatter a few corns, Which 
may ſerve as a train to draw on the game to the great 
heap in the middle of the ſlicks: now the pheaſants 
and partridges coming to feed according to their cuſtom, 
will ſoon find out the train, and conſequently the great 
bait ; they will not fail to return thither next morning, 
in hopes of another repaſt, againſt which time let it he 
laid ready for them, and pitch by every one of the tour 
(ticks, a buſh of furze; it they eat the ſecond time, 
which you may diſcern by their dung, notwithſtanding 
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the furze-buſhes, then againſt the next coming crols 
ſome lines of packthread, in form of a net; and if for 
all this they come and eat, you may be ſure to take 
them when you pleaſe with the following device. See 
Plate IX. | 

Take away the ſticks, furze-buſhes, and pack- 
thread, and there pitch the net deſcribed as fol- 
lows : 

The four main ſupporters of the net, A, B, C, D, 
mult be fixed ſtrongly in the ground, that the net may 
be lightly ſpread on the top: the four ſides of the net 
muſt be ordered in the ſame manner as ſhall be now 
directed by the example of one of them, — to 
the deſcription of the aforeſaid figure ; lift up the ſide of 
the net defigned by the letters E, F, over the top of the 
net that is ſpread, for the fide muſt lie flat, but ſtand 
ſloping like a pent-houſe, ſupported by {mall twigs, the 
bottom faſtened in the earth, and the cord or verge of 
the net refting on them; then place the four furze- 
buſhes at each corner of the net, the more to embolden 
them: and be ſure the running cord of the net be exact 
and right; the two ends thereot muſt be tied to a ſtrong 
cord, deſcribed by the letter G., which cord muſt reach 


to the next buſh or ſhelter where you lie concealed, but 


within view of the net; when all is fixed, ſpread the 
bait as formerly, but try once or twice how the net will 
draw, that upon occaſion all may be in good order; the 
beſt time to wait their coming 1s at break ot day, when 
they are all buſy in cating the bai ; then draw your line 
with a quick motion, and 4 ym ix it to the buſh 
where you are; and make all poſſible haſte to the net to 
prevent their eſcaping. 

If you would 2 a breed in your grounds, kill 
the cocks, and keep the hens till towards lent, in ſome 
convenient room, and then put them out into 
pour grounds, and they will ſoon find cocks for a 

reed. 

There is another way found moſt effectual for the 
taking of pheaſants in the winter-leaſon, provided there 
is no ſnow : get a net in the form of a caſting-net, but 
larger, wich the meſhes about five inches wide; then 
take ſome peas or wheat, and knowing their haunts, 
which will be in young L of about three or four 
years growth; in ſuch places ſeek out their path, by 
their droppings or dung, which paths generally lead 
from the young coppices to thoſe that are older; and 
having found out any path, lay about a pint of the corn 
in the place, obſerving where you lay it, ſo that they 
may come to eat; thus do for ſeveral days for about a 
fortnight, by which time they will be ſo accuſtomed to it 
that they will come to expett ſome tood, and by this 
means, all, or moſt of the pheaſants in that part, will be 
gathered to it. ' 

Having thus trained them, and that you certainly 
know when you come in the morning that they have 
been there, which will be tound by their eating and the 
dung, then and in ſuch places let your nets, only one in 
one place, which is done thus, tie the top ot your nets to 
a bough, then ſpread it at the bottom, and it down 
to the ground, on all parts except one, which maſt be 
raiſed up above a foot and a halt, like an arched door, 
with an aſhen flick; alſo fix to the faid arch le- 
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veral rods made ot hazle, with the taper ends to 
the earth, within the net, ſo that the pheaſants 
may come in by parting the ſticks, but not get out 
ain, 

thus ſet your nets, which muſt be made of 
coarſe thread, ſuch as rabbit-bays, and of a tanned co- 
lour, by putting them into a tan-pit, cover your nets with 
boughs to prevent them from ſeeing them; and be ſure 
to ſet them ſome diſtance in the wood, The ule of the 
nets is from the beginning of May to the latter end of 
Oftober. 

PHEASANT-HAWKING. A rural diverſion, 
managed with a goſhawk in coverts, of which none 
but thoſe of a ſtrong and able body, with ſpirit and cou- 
rage, are fit ; for this flight is different from that in the 
champaign fields, where the hawk and the game are al- 
ways in ght ; fo that you are to make her to the phea- 
ſant and ſuch like fort of fowl, that always trequent the 
woods, coverts, and the like obſcure places, which hin- 
ders the fight, which ſhou!d be your guide in the flight, 
For the better effecting of this, you muſt be very cir- 
_—_— as to the place you firſt enter in, to the end ſhe 
may be well guarded, and kept from taking any diſhke 
or offence at the dogs, which if ſhe does at the firſt en- 
trance, it will be difficult to bring her to endure them 
again ; therefore to divert any duch ill quality at firſt, 
ſhe muſt be better managed, followed and governed, 
than in the field, ſo that it you would have her make a 
perfett hawk, and to be and venturous in thick 
woods with the Falconer, the dogs, and the game, 
you muſt make a good choice of the time, place, and 


he time ſhould be early in the year, about Fanua 
February, or March, before the approach of the leaf; 
but the beſt months for pheaſant-hawking, are Ne- 
vember? December, and January, after which you muſt 
be. preparing her for the mew, that ſhe may be 
— mewed, to fly in the field the next ſeaſon tor par- 
tridges. 

aving made choice of the place to fly your hawk in, 
and that you have let her go into her flight, be ſure to 
— your dogs behind you until you have found 
her, and if ſhe has killed the game, it is ſufficient; if 
not, but that you find her on the ground, out of an 
eagerneſs of the ſport (as many will be at the firſt en- 
trance) if there be any tree that ſhe may well ſee from 
it, ſet her thereon, otherwiſe keep her on your hit, and 
beat for it again; then if ſhe flies and kills it, keep the 
dogs back until you have found her, and ſuffer her to 
plume and take her plealure for a time; then gently 
call in your dogs and walk about her, encouraging her 
with your voice, that ſhe may be acquainted with the 
noiſe ; and when you lee it convenient, ſtoop to it upon 


| your knees, and rending the chaps, give her blood in 


the throat, which will much pleaſe her; pare away 20 
the hard brain-pan from the reſt, and give her the head 
in her foot to eat, the ground hiding the body trom her: 
then having your (which muſt be under great com- 
mand) cloſe by, when the has None, and begins to look 
about her, then throw the pheaſant amongſt them, that 
ſhe may, together with ſome words of rebuke trom you, 
make _ give way with fear unto her; but let — 
x 
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be in her fight, and having ſufficiently taken her plea- 
ſure, take the pheaſants gently from her, leaving the 
head in her foot, and let her eat it on the ground where 
the quarry lay, only reſerving a little to take her to 
our firſt withal ; then put on her hood and reward 
er, by which means you will much win her love to 
you. She will, — Nas to theſe directions, with a 
good keeper, fair flying, and two or three ſtaunch [pa- 
_— be brought in a ſhort time, to good perfettion in 
is ſport. a 
N in order to embolden your hawk, to make her 
take a pheaſant from the perch with courage, obſerve 
the directions following: before you fly her provide a 
dead pheaſant or live one, which is beſt; take it with 
you into the wood, and when you are diſpoſed to call 
your hawk for her ſupper, and as ſhe is drawing and at- 
tending after you for the ſame, having a convenient 
pole ready for your purpoſe, call your ſpaniels about 
you to make them bay, and ſuddenly breaking the neck 
of the pheaſant, lift it up upon a buugh, that the hawk 
may have ſight of it, and with your voice call and en- 
courage her to come in and ſeize it, and if ſhe pulls it 
down, be ſure that you rebuke the dogs in ſuch manner, 
and keep them ſo at command, that they give her way 
at her deſcending, and that ſhe may plume and take her 
pleaſure thereon, which will ſo embolden her in a ſmall 
time, that when ſhe ſees a pheaſant take perch, ſhe will 
immediately ſeize it and pull it down ; nor will ſhe be 
afraid of the dogs, for when they are once managed and 
brought into good ſubjeftion, they will know their 
duty, and be fearful of tranſgreſſing, ſo that if you are 
abſent you may venture them, but remember, by all 
means, to have no ſtrange dogs, for one may ſpoil your 
ſport, by drawing the reſt into errors, and cauſing them 
to hunt after any thing; nor is it convenient to hunt 
with many ſpaniels, for two or three couple are enough 
= — and beat about a large wood, and to perch a 
eaſant. 
5 PHEASANT-POWTS. Young pheaſants; for 
the driving and taking of which within nets, when you 
have —. out an eye of them, place your nets croſs 
the little paths and ways they have made, which are 
much like ſheep tracks; and, if poſſible, you ſhould find 
out one of their principal haunts, which may be eaſily 
known by the bareneſs of the ground, their mutings, 
and the feathers which lie ſcattered about; and always 
take the wind with you, for it 1s their cuſtom to run 
down the wind; place the nets hollow, looſe, and 
circular-wiſe, the nether part muſt be faſtened 0 
the ground, and the upper ſide lie hollow, ſo that 
_ any thing ruſhes in, it may fall and entan- 
e it. 
| : Having ſo fixed the net, go to the haunts, and if you 
find the eye ſcattered, with your call draw them toge- 
ther, and when you find they begin to cluck and pipe 
to one another, then torbear calling, and take an inſtru- 
ment, by ſome called a driver. {See Plate V. fig. 6,) 
which is made of firong white wands, or oliers, ſuch as 
baſket-makers uſe, which mult be let in a handle; in 
two or three places it mult be twiſted or bound about 
with ſmall ofiers, . the figure. With this 
driver, fo ſoon as you ſee the phealants gathered toge- 
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ther, make a great noiſe on the and buſhes about 

you, which will ſo frighten them, that they will all get 

cloſe nr, and run away a little diſtance, and ſtand 
r 


to hearken; then make the ſame noiſe a ſecond time, 
which will make them run again, and continue the ſame 
till you have driven them into your nets, for they 

be drove like ſheep ; but if it happens that they take a 
contrary way, then make a croaking noile, as it were in 
their faces, which will preſently turn them the right 
way, as you would have them; but in uſing the driver, 
firſt obſerve ſecreſy, in keeping yourſelf out of their 
light, for if N you, they will run and hide them- 
ſelves in holes, under ſhrubs, and will not ſtir till night. 
Secondly, take time and leiſure. for raſhneſs and over. 
much haſte ſpoils the ſport. Se PUTASANTS. 

PHLYCTANE ix Hoss. A diſorder after in- 
flammation of the eyes; there ſometimes remains 
either puſtules filled with purulent matter (theſe 
are called puſtules) or they are filled with a tranſ- 
parent humour, and then they are called phlyc- 
tæne. 

When puſtules ariſe on the tunica conjunctiva, they 
are reddiſh at the firſt, and atterwards white; but when 
they are on the cornea, they are duſky at the firſt, and, in 
time, turn white. 

The phlyctæne are tranſparent, hence they take the 
appearance of the part they lic on; they are more ſu- 
perficial than the puſtules, and are not ſo ditficult to re- 
move. 

All the danger from puſtules, and from phlyctæne, is 
their becoming ulcers of a bad kind, which heal with 
difficulty. | | 

The cure is the ſame in both caſes. In the in- 
ing you may attempt to diſperſe them, by waſhing them 
two or three times a- day with a ſolution of ten grains of 
ſaccharum ſaturni, in four ounces of roſe- water: and 
when they give way, you may waſh them with equal 
parts of brandy and water: but it they neither dif. 
perſe nor burſt ſoon, the beſt way is to open them 
with a lancet, and then dreſs them with the ſapphire 
water. 


Satphire Wer. 


Take of lime-water, one pint : crude ſal ammoniac, 
one drachm ; let them itand in a copper veſſel, or with 
a few bits of copper, until the water 1s of a blue ſapphire 
colour. | 

PLAFFEUR, is a proud ſtately horſe, who being full 
of mettle or fire, reſtleſs and forward, with a great deal 
of motion, and an exceſhve eagerneſs to go forwards, 
makes this motion; the more that you endeavour to 
keep him in, he bends his legs up to his belly: he 
ſnorts, traverſes, if he can, and by his fiery action ſhews 
his reftivenels, when ſome, though very improperly, ſay 
he dances. 

Such horſes as theſe, or ſuch as are bred to paſſage 
upon a ſtraight line, are much admired in carouſals and 

ignifhcent feſtivals. 

ICKEK. Hoxss-Pickes, is an iron inftrument 
five or fix inches long, bent or crooked on one fide, and 


flat and pointed on the other, uſed by grooms to cleanſe 
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the inſide of the horſes feet, and pick out the 
carth and ſand that has got into them. | 

PIGEON, A domeſtic bird, very well known, 
and fed in order to be eaten: I ſhall firſt mention 
thoſe that are bred in pigeon or dove-houſes ; ſome 
there are, for want of the conveniency of ſuch houſes, 
that are bred in coops and dove-cotes; in general we 
reckon but two ſorts of pigeons, the wild and the tame; 
the tame rough-footed ones differ not much from the 
wild, only they are ſomewhat bigger, and more fami- 
liar: the wild uſually perch upon trees, being ſeldom 
ſeen on the ground, and are very good food, . 

By wild pigeons, are meant thoſe that breed in 
woods, ſea- rocks, &c. and by the tame, ſuch as are 
bred in dove houſes. 

It is an oblervation made by a learned naturaliſt, that 
the pigeon is one of thole birds which, from its great 
fecundity, has in ſome meaſure been reclaimed from a 
ſtate of nature, and taught to live in habits of depend- 
ance, lt is true, indeed, its fecundity ſeems to be in- 
creaſed by human aſſiduity, fincethoſe pigeons that live in 
their native ſtate, in the woods, are not near ſo fruitful 
as thoſe in our pigeon- houſes nearer home. The power 
of increaſe in moſt birds depends not only upon the 
2 but alſo the quality, of their food ; many in- 

ances may be ſhewn, that man, by a judicious alter- 
ation of diet, and ſupplying food in plenty, and allow- 
ing the animal a proper ſhare of treedom, has brought 
ſome of thoſe kinds which ſeldom lay but once a year, 
to become much more prolific. 

The beautiful varieties of the tame pigeon are ſo nu- 
merous, that it would be a fruitleſs attempt to deſcribe 
them all; for human art has ſo much altered the colour 
and figure of this bird, that pigeon-fanciers, by pairing a 
male and female of different forts, can, as they expreſs 
it, breed them to a feather, Hence we have the vari- | 
ous names expreſſive of their ſeveral properties, ſuch 
as, carriers, tumblers, powters, horſemen, croppers, 
jacobines, owls, nuns, runts, turbits, barbs, helmets, 
trumpeters, dragons, finnikins, &c. all birds that at 
firſt might have accidentally varied from the ſtock- 
dove; and, by having theſe varieties ſtill improved by 

iring, food, and — the different ſpecies have 

n propagated. But there are ſeveral ſpecies of the 
wild pigeon, which bear a near affinity to the ſtock- 
dove, yet differ ſufficiently from it to require a diſtin 
deſcription. The dove-hotiſe pigeon breeds eve 
month; but, when the weather is ſevere, and the fields 
covered with ſnow, it muſt be ſupplied with food. At 
other times it may be left irſelt ; and generally repays 
the owner for his protection. The pigeon lays two 
white eggs, which produce young ones of different ſexes. 
When the eggs are laid, the female fits fifteen days, not 
including the three days ſhe is employed in laying, and 
is relieved at intervals by the male. The turns are 
generally pretty regular. | he female uſually firs from 
about five in the evening till nine the next morning; 
at which time the male ſupplics her place, while ſhe is 
ſeeking refreſhment abroad. "Thus they fit alternately 
till the young are hatched. When hatched, the young 
only require warmth for the firſt three days; a ta 
which the female takes entirely upon herſelf, and never 
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leaves them except for a few minutes to take a little 
food. After this they are fed for about ten days with 
what the old ones have picked up in the felds, and kept 
treaſured in their crops, from whence they fatisty the 
craving appetites of their young ones, who receive it very 
greedily. 

This way of ſupplying the young with food from the 
crop, in birds the pigeon-kind, differs from all 
others. The pigeon bas the largeſt crop of any bird, 
for its ſize; which is alſo peculiar to its kind. In two 
that were difſetted by an eminent anatomift, it was 
found, that, upon blowing the air into the wind-pipe, 
it diſtended the crop, or gullet, to an enormous fize. 
This was the more ſingular, as there did not appear to 
be the leaſt communication between thoſe two recepta- 
cles By what channel the air blew into the crop, we 
are wholly ignorant; but we have ocular demonſtra- 
tion, that theſe birds have a power of {welling the crop 
with air, and thoſe called croppers diftend in ſuch a 
manner, that the bird's breaſt appears larger than its 
body. The neceſlity for it in thele ſpecies is pretty 
clear, though the mechaniſm is not known. Pigeons 
live entirely upon grain and water : theſe, being mixed 
together in the crop, are digeſted in proportion as the 
bird lays in its proviſion. Young pigeons are very 
ravenous, which neceſſitates the old ones to lay in a 
more plentiful ſupply than ordinary, and to give it a 
ſort as half-maceration in the crop, to make it fit for 
their tender tomachs. The numerous glands, aſſiſted 
by air, and the heat of the bird's body, are the necef}; 
apparatus for ſecreting a milky fluid ; but, as the fo, 
macerates, it alſo ſwells, and the crop is confderably 
dilated, If the crop was filled with ſolid ſubſtances, the 
bird could not contract it; but it is obvious the bird 
has a power to compreſs its crop at pleaſure, and, b 
diſcharging the air, can drive the food out alſo, whi 
is forced up the gullet with great eaſe. Ihe young 
uſually receive this tribute of affection from the 
three times a day. The male tor the molt part feeds 
the young female, and the old female perlorms the 
ſame office for the young male. While the young are 
weak, the old ones ſupply them with food macerated 
ſuitable to their tender frame; but, as they gain 
ſtrength, the parents give it leſs preparation, A 
laſt — them out, when a craving appetite obliges 
them to ſhift for themſelves ; for, when pigeons have 
plenty of food, they do not wait for the total diſmiſſion 
of their young; it mg a common thing to ſee you 
ones fledged, and eggs hatching, at the lame time, v3 
in the ſame neſt, 

Though the conftancy of the turtle-dove is pro- 
verbial, the pigeon of the dove-houle is not fo faith- 
tul, and, having become [1bject to man, puts on incon- 
tinence among its other domeitic qualities, IV males 
are often ſeen qnarrelling for the lame miſtreſs; and, 
when the female encourages the treedoms of a new gal- 
lant, her old companion thews viſible mark: of his diſ- 

leaſure, quits her company, or, it he approaches, it 

is only to chaſtiſe her. Many inſtances have been 
known when two males, being fiflatisfied with their 
— A mates, have thought fit to make an exc 


and have lived in peace and friend{hip with the new 
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objects of their choice, So rapid is the fertility of this | beak, which they can ſwell with wind, or depreſs, at 


bird in its domeſtic ſtate, however incredible it may ap- 


— that, from a ſingle pait, ſourteen thouſand ſeven 


undred and ſixty may be A; in the ſpace of four 


years. The ſtock-dove, however, very rarely breeds 
more than twice a year: for, as the winter months ap- 


proach, their whole employ is for ſelf- ſubſiſtence, fo 


that they cannot tranſmit a progeny. But, their attach- 
ment to their young is much ſtronger than in thoſe 
which often breed. This is owing, perhaps, to their 
affections being leſs divided by ſo great a number of 
claims. 

Pigeons are very quick of hearing, have a very ſharp 
ſight, and when purſued by the hawk or kite, and are 

liged to exert themſelves, are exceedingly ſwitt in 
flight. It is the nature of pigeons to love company and 
aſſemble in flocks, to bill in their courtſhip, and to 
have a plaintive note. 

Mr. 1 aſſerts, ** that pigeons do not feed 
upon the green corn, and that their bills have not 
firength enough to ſearch for its ſeeds in the earth; 
but only pick up the ſcattered grains, which would be 
parched up by the heat of the ſun, or infallibly become 
the prey of other animals.” He further adds, * that, 
from the time of the ſprouting of the corn, pigeons 
live chiefly upon the ſeeds of wild uncultivated plants, 
and therefore conſiderably leſſen the quantity of weeds 


that would otherwiſe encumber the ground ; as is ma- 


nifeſtly evident from a juſt eſtimate of the quantity of 

rain neceſſary to feed all the pigeons of a well-ſtocked 
— But the facts alledged by Mr. Wox- 
LIDGE and Mr. Lis IE, in ſupport of the contrary 
opinion, are incontrovertible, Mr. Lis Lx relates that 
a farmer of his acquaintance, who was a man of ſtriét 
veracity, aſſured him he had been witnels to an acre ſow- 
ed with peas, and the wet weather prevented their being 
harrowed in, every pea was taken away in half a day's 
time by pigeons; and Mr. WorLiDGe fays, it is to 
be obſerved, that, where the flight of pigeons fall, there 


they fill themſelves and away, and return again where 


they firſt roſe, and ſo proceed over a whole piece of 
gro.ind, if they like it. Although you cannot perceive 
any grain above the ground, they know how to find it, 
and conſequently commit great depredations on the 
property of the farmer. 

| ſhall now briefly mention the names and deſcrip- 
tions of thoſe pigeons that are moſt eſteemed, and pro- 


ceed to give directions tor their management. 


The Engliſh Powter, —'T his bird derives its name 
from being originally bred in England, and is a croſs 
breed between a horſeman and a cropper; and fre- 
quently pairing their young ones with the cropper, has 
added great beauty to this bird, and railed its value 
among the fanciers. | 

Thoſe compoſed of different colours are moſt eſteem- 
ed, as the blue pied, black-pied, red-pied, and yellow- 
pied. All theſe re riſe in eſtimation, according 
as they are more or leſs beautitully variegated. 

The Dutch Cripper.— 1 his pigeon was originally bred 


in Hellard; the body is thick, clumſy, and ſhort, as 


are allo the legs, which are feathered down to the feet : 
they have a large pouch or bag hanging under * 


pleaſure; their crop hangs low, but is . large; they 
are ſo looſe-feathered on the thighs, as to be ſliled flag. 
thighed ; they ſeldom play upright, and ſtand wide on 
their legs; they arc gravel-eyea, and ſuch bad feeders 
of their young, that, as ſoon as they have fed off their 
loft meat, it is neceflary to place their young under a 
pair of ſmall runts, dragons, or powting horlemen, 
who will rear them with more care than their real pro- 
genitors. 

The Uphper—lIs alſo a native of Hlland ; it nearly re- 
ſembles the Exgliſß powter in all its properties, only it 
is ſmaller; it * a round crop, in which it enerally 
hides its bill; it has ſmall Nender legs, with its toes 
ſhort and cloſe together, on which it trips lo exactly, 
when walking, as to leave the ball of the foot quite 
hollow ; it plays very upright, 1s cloſe thighed, and it 
is the cuſtom of this pigeon, on approaching the hen, 
to leap to her with his tail "not from whence the 
name uploper is derived. 

The Var ſian Powter — Though brought into Englund 
from Bruſſels, is originally a native of Paris; it partakes 
of the nature of- the Enghſb powter, though it is not ſo 
well made; its body and legs are ſhort; it has gene- 
rally a long, but not a large, crop; and is thick in the 

it, 

l The Powting Hirſeman. — This is what the fancy term 
a baſtard- bred pigeon, and is produced between the 
horſeman and the cropper ; and, agreeable to the num- 
ber of times that their young ones are bred over to the 
cropper, they have the appellation of firlt, ſecond, or 
third, breed ; and the more frequently this method is 
prattiſed, the greater is the improvement the crop re- 
ceives from it. 

The Carrier—ls rather larger than moſt of the com- 
mon- ſzed pigeons ; their feathers he very cloſe, even, 
and ſmooth ; their fleth is naturally firm, and their 
necks long and firaight, ſo that, when they ſtand up- 
right on their legs, they ſhew an elegant gentility of 
ſhape, far exceeding moſt other pigeons, who, when 
they ſtand, cringe themſelves up in an uncouth man- 
ner. From the lower part of the head, to the middle 
of the lower chap, there grows out a white, naked, 
fungous, fleſh, which is called the wattle, and is ge- 
nerally met by two ſmall protuberances of the ſame 
luxuriant fleſh, riling on each fide of the under chap ; 
this fleſh is always moſt valued when cf a blackiſh 
colour. 

The circle round the black pupil of the eyes, is com- 
monly of a red brick-duſt colour, though they are more 
eſteemed when of a fiery red ; thele are alſo encom- 
paſſed with the ſame fort of naked fungous matter, 
which is very thin, ee! of the breadth of a ſhil- 
ling, and the broader this ſpreads, the greater is the 
value ſet upon them; but, when this luxuriant fleſh 
round the eye 1s thick and broad, it denotes the carrier 
to be a good breeder, and one that will rear very fine 
young ones. Ihe gentlemen of the fancy are unani- 
mous in their opinion, in giving the bird the title of 
the king of the pigeons,” on account of its graceful 
appearance and uncommon ſagaci 


xtraordinary attention was 23 paid to the 


— 


training 
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training of theſe pigeons, in order to be ſent from 
overnors in a beſieged city to generals that were com- 
ing to ſuecour it; or from princes to their ſubjedts with 
the news of ſome important tranſaftion. In this coun- 
try theſe atrial meſlengers have been made uſe of for a 
very ſingular purpoſe, being let looſe at places of exe- 
cution, at the mument the fatal cart was drawn away, 
to notify to diftant friends the exit of the unhappy cri- 
minal; like as, when ſome hero was to be interred, it 
was a cuſtom among the ancient Romans to let fly an 
eagle from the funeral pile, to make his apotheoſis 
complete. þ 
In order to train a pigeon for this purpoſe, take a 
ſtrong, lull fledged, young, carrier, and convey it in a 
baſket or bag about half a mile from home, and there 
turn it louſe; having repeated this two or three times, 
then take it two, four, eight, ten, or twenty miles, 
and ſo on till they will return from the remote parts of 
the kingdom. For, if they are not practiſed when 
young, the beſt of them will fly but inſecurely, and 
ſtand a chance of being loſt: be careful that the pigeon, 
intended to be lent with the letter, is kept in the dark, 
and without food, for about eight hours before it is let 


looſe, when it will immediately riſe, and, turning | & 


round, as 1s their cuſtom, will continue on the wing 
till it has reached its home. 

De Horſeman. —This bird is in ſhape and make very 
like the carrier, only. leſs in all its properties; its body 
imaller; its neck ſhorter; neither is there ſo much lux- 
uriant encruſted fleſh upon the beak and round the eye, 
ſo that the diſtance between the wattle and the eye is 
much more conſpicuous in this pigeon than in the car- 
riert. They are alſo more ſubjett to be barrel-headed 
and pinch-eyed. This ſpecies of the pigeon is deco- 
rated with a variety of colours; but the molt diſlin- 
guithed, are the blue and blue-pieds, which generally 
prove the belt breeders. Theſe pigeons, 1 — 
when young, ſhould be regularly flown twice a- day, 
and, as they gain ſtrength, ſhould be let looſe and put 
on the wing without any other in company, and they 
will fly four or hve miles diftance, in a few minutes, 
ſweeping over a very large circuit. This is what the 
fanciers term going an — þ this method is of effential 
ſervice to them, eſpecially when they are in training 
for the * uſe, "Theſe are the fort of pigeons 


- Chiefly made uſe ot in this country, for the deciding of 


bets, or the conveying of letters. The true genuine 
carriers are at this time very ſcarce, and of too great a 
value to be flown, except upon great emergencies. 
There is another ſpecies called — 

Dragon. — It is bred between a tumbler and a horſe- 
man, and the ableſt fanciers- are unanimous in their 
opinions, as to its being of a baſtard-ftrain, and that, 
by frequently matching their breed to the horſeman, 
they will acquire great ſtrength and agility. This 
pigeon is an excellent breeder, and makes a very ten- 
der nurſe; for which purpoſe they are frequently kept 
as feeders for rearing of young powters, Leghorn-runts, 
and fome other pigeons, who either breed fo faſt that 
they cannot conveniently give their young ones due at- 
tendlance, or are deſtitute of that natural fundnels, 
which is the charaGeeriſtic of this bird. 
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The Tumbler.—Theſe pigeons by their flight afford 
* ſatisfaQtion, for beſides the pleaſure they give by 
their tumbling they will frequently rife to ſuch an amaz- 
ing height in the air as to be almoſt imperceptible to 
the keeneſt eye ; and there is one peculiar property 
belonging to them, that is, they will not ramble far, 
like the horſeman, but it good birds, and familiarized 
to each other, will keep ſuch clole company, that a 
flight of a dozen may be covered with a handkerchief, 
At this height, eſpecially if the weather be warm 
and clear, they will continue upon the wing for four 
or five hours at a ſtretch; it is reported that ſome well- 
bred pigeons of this fort have flown for nine hours ſuc- 
ceſſively, when they have been up at their higheſt pitch 
the favourite fort ſeldom or never tumble but when 
they are __—_— to rile, or when they are coming 
down to pitch. 

The Almand Tumbler, —It is a very beautiful and valu- 
able ſpecies, and derived its origin from the common 
tumblers, (which it ſo reſembles in ſhape and make, as 
to render any deſcription unneceffary,) by being judici- 
ouſly matched ſo as to ſort the feathers, to wit, yellows, 
duns, whites, blacks, black-grizzled, black - ſplaſhed, 


c. 
The Leghorn Runt.— This is a noble, large, full-bo- 
died, pigeon; it 1s cloſe feathered, ſhort in the back, 
ve broad- cheſted, and frequently meaſures ſeven 
inches and a quarter in the ag of its legs; when it 
walks, it carries its tail raiſed up in the nature of a 
duck's, but hangs it down when it plays. It is gooſe- 
headed, and hollow eyed, with a longer neck than any 
other pigeon, which it carries bending after the man- 
ner of a gooſe; the eye is encircled with a thin ſkin 
broader than that of the Dutch tumbler; the beak is 
very ſhort, with a ſmall wattle over the noſtril, and 
the upper chap projetts a little over the under. 

The 125 Runt—ls a ſhort, thick legged, flabby- 
fleſhed, looſe-feathered, bird, with a remarkably long 
body; ſome of them meaſuring twenty-three inches in 
length from the apex of the beak to the extreme end of 
the tail; and it does not carry itfcli ſo upright as the 
Leghorn-runt. he feathers of this arc fo uncertain, 
— of ſuch a variety of colours, that a judgment can- 
not be formed of the fort by the colour, though ſome 
of the beſt are reporicd to be of a blood-red or mottled 
colour. | 

The Runt if Friefland. — This bird is ſomewhat la 
than a err aa. runt; us feathers are all e 
and ſtand the wrong way; if this pigeon has its fanci- 
ers, it muſt be becauſe it is uncommon and diſguſttul, 
for the bird really makes a frightful appearance; they 
are at preſent very ſcarce in this country. 

The Trumpeter, —This pigeon is nearly as big as a 
middle-fized runt, and very like it in ſhape and make; 
its legs and feet are covered with feathers; the crown 
of its head is very round, like that of the finnikin and 
nun, only it is larger, and, the larger the head is, the 
more it is eſteemed, as being uſually more melodious, 
it. is in general pearl-eyed, and biack mottled as to its 
feathers; but the furcſt mark to diſtinguih a goud 
trumpeter is the tuft of feathers which ſprout trom the 
root of the beak, and, the larger this tuft grows, the 


greater 
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. greater is the value ſet upon the bird, The more fala- 
cious it is, the more it will trumpet; it derives its 
name from its imitating the ſound of a trumpet aiter 
playing, which it always does in the ſpring of the 


year. 

This bird and the enſuing ſpecies of pigeons, are by 

fancy denominated toys. 

The pl. lt has its name from a ſpot above its beak, 
upon the top of its head: the tail-feathers are for the 
moſt part of the ſame colour with the ſpot, but the bo- 
dy is generally all white. 

The Laugher. —T his bird in ſhape and make very 
much reſembles a middle ſized runt; its plumage is ge- 
nerally red-mottled, but ſometimes it is blue, and it 
has a very bright * arl- eye, inelining to white. 

The Nun. — Its nd g's almoſt covered with a veil of 
_ feathers, which gives it the name of the nun. Its body 
is chiefly all white; its head, tail, and the fix flight-fea- 
thers of its wings, ſhould be entirely red, yellow or 
black: that is, when its head is red its flight and tail ſhould 
be red alſo; and, when its heal is yellow, its flight and 
tail ſhould be yellow; aud, when its head is black, its 
flight and tail ſhould alſo be of the ſame colour. 

e Hermit —Is ſometimes larger than the nun; the 
bead, tail, and fAlight-feathers of the wings, for the 
moſt part, preſerve an uniformity of colour, either yel- 
low, red, blue, or black; but all the reſt of its body 
is generally white; ſo that the moſt material difference 
| between it and the nun is, the former has no hood on 

IT part of the head, and is frequently gravel- 

'ed, 
The Jacobine— Is uſually called, for ſhortneſs, the 
Jack; it has a range of inverted feathers on the back 
part of its head, which turns towards the neck, like 
the cap or cowl of a monk, from whence this bird de- 
rives its name of jacobine, or capper, as ſome call it; 
the religious of that order wearing cowls or caps, joined 
to their garments, for the covering their heads. 

The RufF.—1 he ruff has a longer beak, and lar 
head; it is alſo rather a larger pigeon than the laſt; the 
irides of its eyes are in ſome of a gravel, in others of a 
pearl, colour; the chain does not flow ſo near to the 
ſhoulders of i:s wings, though both the hood and chain 
are longer, but are nothing near ſo compact as the 
others, and are caſily diſturbed with every puff of 
wind; they likewiſe fall more backward off the head, in 
a rumpled diſcompoſed form, and from this the pigeon 
receives its name. 

The Turbit.—It is a ſmall pigeon, very little bigger 
than a jacobine: it has a round button head, and the 
ſhorter the beak is, the better; it has a tuft of feathers 
2 from the breaſt, which opens and ſpreads both 
ways, ſprouting out like the chitterlin of a {hirt; this is 
called the purle; it has alſo a gullet which reaches from 
the back to the purle; this bird is admired according to 
the largenels of its purle. 

The Owl—l1s rather leſs then a jacobine,, with a gra- 
vel-eye, and a very ſhort hooked beak, much reſem- 
bling that of an owl, and from this the bird derives its 
name. The purle in this bird is rather larger, and 
opens and expands itſelf more like a roſe than that of 
the turbit's; — in every other reſpect, both in ſhape, 


| 
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make, and plumage, this bird is ſo very like the tur- 
bit, the beak excepted, as to render any further de- 
{cription needleſs. x 

he Cupachin —A pigeon which has its name from an 
order of barcheaded monaſticks ; it has a longer beak 
than the jack, and is ſome hat larger in its body; it 
has no chain, but a very pretty hood, and is in plum- 
age and other properties the ſeme as the jack. Some 
fanciers poſitively affirm it to be a diſtinct ſpecies; 
others again as conſidently affirm it to be a baſtard-breed, 
between a jacobine-and fome other pigeon; however it 
is beyond a doubt, that a jack and another pigeon will 
breed a bird fo exactly fimilar to it, as will greatly em- 
barraſs the fanciers of this firſt perſuaſion to diflinguiſh 
between it and what they term their ſeparate ſpecies. 
Though all the pigeons of the toy kind have their re- 
ſpective admirers, the capuchin is but lightly eſteemed 
by the fancy in general. 

The Finnitin.— In make, ſhape, and ſize, it differs 
very little from the common runt; the crown of its 
head is ſormed very like the head of a ſnake; it has 
a gravel-eye, with a tuft of feathers growing on the 
back part of its crown, which falls down its neck, 


hanging like a horſe's mane; it has a clean leg and foot, 


and its plumage is always blue or black pied. 

The Turner —Is in io many reſpects like the finni- 
kin, that little more remains to be ſaid about it, than 
to point out the difference between them; it 1s not 
ſnake-headed, and the tuft on the back part of the 
crown is wanting; and, when the wanton fic is on it, 
and it plays to the female, it turns only one way, 
whereas the finnikin turns both. 

The Broad Tail Shaker. — This pigeon, eſpecially 
when luſlful, has a frequent tremulous motion, or 
ſhaking in the neck; which, joined to the breadth of 
its tail when ſpread, gives the bird the name of the 
broad-tail ſhaker. 

It has a beautiful long taper neck, which it ereAs in 
a ſerpentine form, rather leaning towards its back, 
ſomewhat like that of the ſwan. Its beak is very ſhort; 
it is exceedingly full breaſted, and has a tail that is 
compoſed of a great number of feathers, very ſeldom 
leſs than four and twenty, but never exceeds ſix and 
thirty, which it ſpreads in a very ſtriking manner, like 
the tail of a turkey-cock, and raiſes it up to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the tail appears joined to the head. 

The Narrow Tail Shaker.—It is a baſtard ſtrain be- 
tween the broad tail ſhaker and ſome other pigeon; it 
has a longer back and ſhorter neck than that of the laſt- 
mentioned bird: it has alſo a leſs number of feathers in 
its tail, which it does not ſpread like the other, but 
lets them fall, as it were, double, the one fide folding 
over the other, in the nature of a fan when three parts 
opened, and is apt to let it droop very much. 

The Barb. — his bird is rather larger than the jaco- 
bine; it has a ſhort thick beak, like a bull-finch, en- 
eruſted with a {mall wattle, and a naked circle of a 
thick ſpongy red ſkin round its eyes, like that of the 


carrier; when the feathers of the pinion are inclinable 


to a dark colour, the irides are red, as is oblervable in 

ſome others of the pigeon tribe. 
The Mahemet—Ditfers from the barb in nothing but 
the 
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the colour, which is of a fine white. In other reſpefts 
it bears a ſtrong reſemblance. 
The Lace Pigeon. —lt is about the fize of the common 


runt, and not unlike it in ſhape, but the colour of its 


plumage is white. | 

The Frill- Back. It is leſs than the common runt, 
though very much like it in ſhape. The plumage of 
this bird is alſo white. 

The Smiter.—This pigeon, in ſhape, make, and di- 
verfity of plumage, nearly reſembles the tumbler, the 
ſize excepted, it being a much larger bird. 

The Chineſe Pigeon, —This bird in fize is rather leſs 
than the common ſwallow; the ſides of the head are 
yellow, but the top and the ſpace round the eye are of 
an aſh colour; it has a blueiſh aſh-coloured beak, and 
the irides of its eyes are of a fine white. 


Dire#tions for erefling a Pigeon- Loft. 


Let it be a principal maxim to place the front facing 
the ſouth or ſo':th- weſt. as being the warmeſt quarters; 
but, as a room is ſeldom built for that purpoſe lolely, it 
may be proper to obſerve, that any place, where there 
is room enough, may be made to anſwer the purpole. 
Some break a hole 7 the roof of the houſe, and 
there lay a platform of the ſize they think proper; 
but, in doing this, particular-care muſt be taken to 
erect proper fences to keep them ſecure from the cats. 
Nevertheleſs, it is effentially neceſſary to train up a 
cat on purpole to be kept in ihe loft; therefore procure 
a kitten, and as it increaſes in growth,' and begins to 
notice the * heat an and put it to its noſe, 
and get a dead pigeon with which beat the cat ſoundly; 
repeat this two or three times, and the ſight of an 7 
or dead pigeon will ſo intimidate the cat, that it wi 
neither touch the pigeons nor eggs, eſpecially if it is 
well ſupplied with food: a cat thus broke-in will be 
found exceedingly uſeful in a loft, and will keep it 
clear of rats and mice, which are very deſtructive to 
the pigeons and their e Be careful not to over- 
ſtock the loft, and always allow at leaſt two holes or 
breeding-places for every pair: for, if they are cramp- 
ed for want of room, they will not fit quiet, nor. breed 
lo well as when they have a ſufficiency of room allowed 
them. We cannot better illuſtrate this remark than in 
the information given by Mr. Moors, who relates, 
that he was well acquainted with a gentleman, who out 
of nine pair of breeding-pigeons could not raiſe three 

oung ones, during the courſe of a whole ſpring and 
ummer, only by keeping them crowded in too ſmall a 
loft; but, in the beginning of September, he removed 
the ſame pigeons into a larger loft, and they bred well 
even then and through the greateſt part of the enſui 
winter, which is an indiſputable proof of the bad 2 
lects of crowding too many in too contracted a habita- 
tion. The reaſon is obvious, ſalacious cocks will be 
often playin 

and dan that want room to fit will fight for neſts, 
2 by this means both eggs and young ones are de- 
royed. 

+ erefting the breeding places, let the ſhelves be at 
leaſt fourteen inches in breadth, and the diſtance be- 


to, and fretting, the others as they fit, | 
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= ſhelf and ſhelf twenty inches, that tall powters 


— not be compelled to crouch for want of height, 
and ſpoil their carriage by getting an il] habit of play- 
ing low; let partitions be fixed upon theſe ſhelves, 
leaving the ſpace of three feet between each partition, 
having a board nailed againſt the tront, which ſerves as a 
blind on both ſides of every partition; and by this method 
there will be two neſts in the length of every three feet, 
and the pigeon will fit dark and private. Some 7 par- 
tition in the middle of each neſt, which is ot ſervice in 
hindering the young ones from running to the hen, and 
cooling her eggs, when ſhe {its at the other fide; tor in 
breeding-time, when the young ones are about three 
weeks old, the hen will lay again, if a good breeder, 
and leave the young ones to the care of the cock. For 
the eafier cleaning out the neſts, ſome have them built 
without any blind, being entirely left open in front; 
but, as the pigeon does not like to be diſturbed when 
fitting, and an open fronted neſt is liable to ſome other 
inconveniences, we can ſay nothing in favour of it. 
Others again, if the loft will admit of it, ſtrenuouſly 
recommend the making of the neſts on the floor, eſpe- 
cially for the better ſort of pigeons, as being far more 
convenient than either of the former two, in prevent- 
ing thoſe accidents which ſometimes happen to the 
young pigeons, by their falling out of their neſt, and 
thereby bruiſing or laming themſelves, and alſo giving 
them an nity of being fed by other pigeons, as 
well as their parents, which is ſometimes the caſe. 
Let every neſt be furniſhed with an unglazed earth- 
en pan, or ſtraw baſket, both of which are made and 
adapted 'for this uſe, and the fize ſhould be in propor- 
tion to the pigeon it is intended for; a pan proper for 
a tumbler, or any other ſmall pigeon, ought to be 
three inches high, and about eight inches over at the 
top, floping like a waſh-hand baſon towards the bot- 
tom; and theſe ſhould be varied in proportion to the 
ſize of the pigeons; in fixing the pan or baſket in the 
breeding-place, put a ſmall wedge of wood, or a brick, 
againſt the front of it, that the pigeons may get on and 
off the neſt, without treading on the edges of the pan or 
baſket, and by that means tilt out the eggs; when the 
hen has hatched, be careful not to handle the young 
* when you 3 to -_ at _ for the bandli 
of young pigeons often. brings a ſcouring upon them. 
The ba — —— by — as being — the 
warmeſt, and not ſo ſubject to crack the egg when 
freſh laid; but the advocates for the pan ſay, that 
theſe difficulties are eaſily obviated,. by a proper ſupply 
of clean firaw, or frail, made foft and ſhort; the Trail 
as it lies hollow, and laſts a great while, is preferable 
to the ſtraw; for, when the young ones are able to get 
out of their neſt, take hold of the ends of the frail, and 
ſhake off the dung and filth, and the frail will be fit 
for uſe again. I us not improper in this place to in- 
form the reader, that gravel ſhould be fitted on the 
ſhelves and floor, which the pigeons are fond of pick. 
ing, and it is very wholeſome tor them, and allo gives 
the loft a more creditable appearance, and makes it 
much eafier to be cleaned.; beſides, in keeping the pi- 
geons clean they are cleared from fleas and other ver- 
min, which are the conſtant attendants of naſtineſs and 


filth, 
3 
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1th, being principally bred and nouriſhed by the | 


dung. 

As for the trap or airy, it is always built on a platform 
or floor of deals, on the outſide of the houſe, and is the 
common patiage for the going out and coming in of the 
Pigeons : it is made of laths, which ſhould be nailed ſo 
eloſe together as not to permit a mouſe to creep through. 
Some of theſe are made very ſmall, with a door in the 
middle, and one on each fide : which three doors are fo 
contrived, that by the pull of a ſingle ſtring, like a piece 
of machinery, all draw up together: this contrivance is 
chiefly deſigned to trap ſtray pigeons, who arg allured 
into it by the tempting baits ot hemp-ſced, or rape and 
canary, which is ſtrewed there for that purpoſe, and fre- 

uently has its deſired effect. Some make two ſmall 
ſwinging doors, on each fide of the trap, fixed by wires, 
called bolting wires, ſo that any pigeon may get into 
the trap, but cannot return back again; and alto leave 

a ſquare hole open at top, called a tipping hole, which 
is made to 5 the ſame purpoſe as the ſwinging 
doors; but, unleſs the trap is fo ſituated as to be quite 
ſecure from the cats or rats, both theſe are dangerous 
contrivances : for either of the laſt mentioned animals 
may, by ſome means, as ealily enter the trap as the 

igeons can, and, if they once find their way in, they 
will make ſad devaſtation amongſt the pigeons and 
their eggs. Some of theſe places are built ſo wide and 
lofty, as to admit eight or ten people at a time to ſtand 
or walk about in them, and have two or three rows of 
thelves on every fide for the pigeons to reft upon, 
and are deſigned to give room and air to thole pigeons 
that are not Toffered to fly abroad, When theſe places 
are fo large they are called ajries, and are of great 
- in keeping confined pigeons in a good ſtate of 
health, 

In order to complete the furniture of the loft, it muſt 
be provided with proper bottles and ſtands for water, 
and alſo with proper meat-boxes. It ſhould be a large 
epg-bellied glaſs-bottle, with a long neck, big enough to 
contain three or four gallons of water, though the ſhape 
of it is immaterial, for a piece of paſte board hung by a 
ſtring about three inches above the bottle will always 
hinder them ſettling on it and dunging it. This bottle 
ſhould be ſet upon a three-legged ſtool or ſtand, having 
a hollow at the top for the belly to reſt in, that the 
mouth may deſcend into a ſmall pan -underneath, by 
which means the water will run from the mouth of the 
botile, ſupplying the pan with water as faſt as the 
Pigeons drink it out; this method will keep the water 
and ſweet, and the water will ſtop running when 
its ſurface meets the mouth of the bottle; the reaſon of 
which is obvious, though an explanation would be ra- 
ther too philoſophical : but we adviſe thoſe who are 
not yet poſſe ſſed of this contrivance, to make a trial of 
it, and it will experimentally provethe truth of this af- 
ſertion. 
The box ſor the meat ſhould be made in the ſnape of 
a hopper; and, in order to hinder them from dunging 
the grain, it muſt have a cover over the top, and then it 
will ſerve as a preſervative tor their food: from hence 
the meat deſcends into a thallow ſquare box, and this is 
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uſually fenced in with rails or ſmall holes on-each fide, 
to prevent them from flirting the grain among their 
own-dung which lies about the floor. Some leave 
it quite open for. the benefit of the Long pigeons, 
that they may the more eaſily find their way to 
it | 


Obſervations on the Diet proper for Pigeons. 


The common dove-houſe pigeon, being removed as 
it were but one ſtep from a ſtate of nature, is hardy, and 
will ſeek its own tood, living upon almoſt any grain; 


yet it is far different from the fhcy-birds, who re- 


quire ſome attendance, being much more delicate, and 
always uſed to tender treatment: therefore, as ſome ob- 
lervations on their food is neceſſary, I ſhall ſubmit the 
following. 

The pigeon may be fed with various ſorts of grain, as 
wheat, barley, oats, peas, horſebeans, vetches, tares, 
rape and canary, or hemp-ſeed. But of all grains old 


 tares prove to be the beſt ſuited to the nature of thele 


birds; for new tares ſhould be given very ſparingly, 
eſpecially to young pigeons, as they are very liable io 
put them into a ſcouring, though old tares will have the 
ſame effect, if by any accident they have been mixed 
with ſalt, or damaged by fea- water; for, though pigeons 
are very fond of {alt, too much is pernicious, 

Horſebeans are eſteemed the next beſt tood to tares, 
but the imaller theſe are the better: there is a French 
fort called ſmall ticks, which make good food; but I 
would adviſe thoſe who feed their pigeons with beans, 
ſometimes to mix a few vetches with them, and to have 
all the beans ſplit. 

Wheat, barley, oats, and peas, ought only to be given 
now and then for a change of diet, as they are very ſub- 
jett to ſcour them. I here is a mixed diet made of 
tares, beans, and peas, which is called Scotch meat, with 
which ſume fanciers feed their pigeons for cheapneſs, 
but care ſhould be taken that the beans are not too 
large. Rape and canary, and hemp-lced, is a dict that 
pigeons are immoderately fond of; but this, tor many 
ubſtantial reaſons, mult not by any means be made a 
conſtant diet. | 


Diſeaſes incident ts Pigeons ; with their Method of Cure, 


In treating of the diſeaſes relating to pigeons, we 
ſhall chiefly follow the ſentiments of the late Mr. 
Moore, who was not only a very judicious fancier, 
but alſo a gentleman of the * who ſpared no 
pains to make himſelf acquainted with the suteaſes 
of theſe birds, and to apply the beſt method of cute; 
therefore, without farther apology, I ſhall take him for 
my guide. 

Corruption of the Egg in the Uterus —I his uſually 
ariſes from the over ſalaciouſueſs of an unmatched hen, 
and proceeds ſometimes from high feeding. Such a 
hen will very frequently breed eggs without any con- 
neftion with the male, though they ſeldom bring them 
to perfection, and ſometimes they do not bring them 
f ſo that they decay in the womb. The only re- 


PIG 
medy for this is a low diet, if you think the diforder 
aroſe from high feeding, and to match her to a cock in 
time. 
The Wit Rep. — In this caſe give them three or 
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weakneſs, or from a lecherons cock's mounting kis hen 
too frequently. There is no cure for this, ex- 
cepting flying, and the parting of them ſometimes 
to make them more abſtemious. Young pigeons 


tour pepper-corns once in three or four _. and | and carriers that are not much flown are moſt lia- 


ſteep a han ful of green rue in their water; and, as this 


is very wholeſorne, you may let all the other pigeons | 


drink of it. 

The Dry Royp—Is uſually known by a dry huſky 
cough, that always attends it, and is ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed from a cold, to which they are very ſubjett, 
particularly during the time of moulting ; to remedy 
— give them every day three or tour cloves of 

rlic. | 

The Cunter.— This uſually takes its riſe from the 


_ cocks pecking and fighting one another ; though forme 


fanciers ſay, that giving them water in a metal or tin 
veſſel will bring on this diforder. In order to remove 
it, take burnt alum and honey, and rub the part affected 
every day: but, when this has not its defired effet, 
diflolve tive grains of Roman vitriol in half a ſpoonful 
of wine vinegar, mix it with the former medicine, and 
anoint'the part affected. Some people itrip off the ſcurt, 
and make it bleed, before they apply the remedy ; but 
we give it as our opinion that the medicine is ſearching 
enough without that. 

When the fleſh or wattles round the eyes of the car- 
rier, horſeman, or barb, are torn or pecked, bathe them 
with ſtale urine for ſeveral days ; if this does not prove 
lucceſsful, diſſolve two drachms of alum in one ounce 
and a half of water, and waſh the aggrieved part: but, 
when the caſe is very obſtinate, mix half an ounce of 
honey w.th twenty grains of red precipitate, and anoint 
the part, and it will certainly cure it. 

Pigeons are infeſted with ſmall inſetts, particularly 
during the ſummer-months, which the fanciers call 
lice ; when this happens, fumigate their feathers well 
= the ſmoke of tobacco, and it will certainly deſtroy 
them. 

There is another kind of ſmall vermin, which are 
very pernicious, and frequently prove fatal to the young 
ones in the neſt, . when firſt hatched, by creep- 
ing into their ears, and hindering them fromthriving ; to 
prevent this, ſprinkle the duſt of tobacco in the neſt, and 
alſo over the young pigeons, and it will kill theſe vermin; 
they are called the blacks by ſome, and by others pigeon- 


$, 

"Gizzrd-falkn, —Girzard-fallen is when the gizzard 
finks down to the vent; the fancy in general think it 

roceeds from weaknels, though we are of opinion that 
it is ather cauſed by teeding on too much hemp- ſcod. 1 
know of no cure for this malady unleſs nature will co- 
operate with an alteration of diet, which in young pi- 
geons it ſometimes does. 

Natul- fallen. — Navel- fallen is when there is a ſort 
of bag hanging down near the vent. This diſtemper is 
frequently deiperate ; and. it the giving of them clary, 
or ſome other ſtrengthening things of a ſimilar nature, 
does not effect a cure, I can recommend nothing that 
will. 

Pigeons ate ſubje& to be pap arſed. as It is termed by 
the fancy. This malady ariſes cither from a natural 


ble to it. 

Some pigeons, as powters and croppers, are apt to 
overcharge or gorge themſelves, that is, when they 
have faſted rather longer than uſual, they will eat fucha 
quantity that they cannot digeſt it, but it will ſtay and 
corrupt in the crop. When this happens, put the 
gorged bird in a tight Rocking, with its feet downwards, 
troaking up the crop, that the over-loaded ba of meat, 
may not hang down : then * up the ftocxing on a 
nail, keep it in this poſture, only ſupplying it with a 
little water now and then, till the food 1s digeſted, and 
this will frequently cute it; but, when it is taken out 
of the ſtocking, put it in a coop or fe baſket, ſeedi 
it but very moderately, for if it is left to itſelf it Wi 
gorge again. When this method does not ſucceed, ſhe 
the crop from the bottom with a {harp pair of ſciſſars or 
pen-knife, take out the corrupted meat, waſh the crop, 
and few it up again. This method has often proved 
ſuecelsful, though the crop will loſe its roundneſs. 
Some take off the crop by ligature, that is, tying that part 
of the crop that contains the undigeſted tood tight round 
with a ſtring, and let it remain till it drops off. his me- 
thod never fails, but the ſhape of the crop is entirely 
ruined for ever alter. | 

The Virtig,—or, as it is commonly called by the fan- 
cy, the megrims, is a diſeaſe, in which the pigeon flut- 
ters about at random, with its head reverted in ſuch a 
manner, that its beaks refts on its back. This malad 
is pronounced incurable by moſt fanciers; and, it it 
baffles the power of the following remedy, it is ſo: In- 
fuſe in half a int of water one ounce and a half of 
ſpirit of lavender and a drachm of the ſpirit of fal 
ammoniac that has been diſtilled with quick lime; in 
the courſe of a day force down the bird's throat about a 
ſpoonful and a half of this compoſition ; and, if the 
bird finds benefit, repeat the medicine every third or 
fourth day, only leflening the quantity, and in the 
intermediate days give it a clove of garlic, or three 
or four pepper-corns ; if after a trial you perceive 


no amendment, it will be beſt to kill it out of the 


way. 
When pigeons do not moult freely, or are at a ſtand 
in their moulting, ſo that they do not throw their fea- 


| thers kindly, it is a —— ſign of a bad fate of 
| 


health. To amend this, the following method will be 
of ſervice : Put them in ſome warm place, and pull one 
their tail feathers ; mix a good quantity of hemmp-leed 
with their common food; allo throw a little clary or 
ſaffron into their waicr, though ſome prefer cochineal 
or elder berries tor this ule. Pi eons are allo liable to 
a ſcouring, particularly in mouſting-time, which makes 
them very weak, faint, and thin: as a remedy for this, 
give them pump water with a Jump of chalk in it, or 
torce the quantity of (wo horſe beans down, their throats 
every day. If this fails, pour fome Imiith's 8 
down their throats, which is very binding. he grit 
that remains in the trongh under a grind-ſtoae, where 
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accident, ſpread ſome Venice-turpentine on a piece of 
brown paper, put it to the part affected, and it will heal 
in a few days | 


the part may be afterwards healed with almoſt any 
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; they grind edge-tools, is very good for a ſcouring, but 


muſt be uſed in ſmall quantities, it being of a very coſ- 
tive nature. 

The diſtemper called the ſmall pox, which breaks 
out in eruptions or puſtules, full of yellow matter, on 
their bodies, wings, and legs, is cured by opening the 

uſtules, and applying burnt alum and honey, or touch- 
ing them with Aman vitriol. When pigeons are ſick, 
heavy, or drooping their wings, give them, once a day, 
a couple of {piders rolled up in butter ; and, if you think 
it ſafe to venture them, let them fly. 

When pigeons are lame, or the ball of their foot ſwelled, 
either from cold, they being cut with glaſs, or any other 


The Fliſh-Wem—Is a fleſhy tumour which ariſes 
on the joints of the legs or wings: this may be either 
opened or cut off: if opened, take out the kernel, 
and waſh it with alum and water; if cut off, 


ve. 
The Bane-Wen—ls a hard tumour growing upon the 
ge as the laſt: this is ve 2 cured, and the 

ird affetted with it will not breed. Some attempt 
to cure it with a mixture of black ſoap and quick 


lime; but, if this is ſuffered to lie on too long, 


or made too ſtrong, it will eat off the leg, or any 
other part where it js applied, it being a ſtrong 
cauſtic, 

The Curr.— This malady is fo called, from its reſem- 
blance to the core of an apple ; it is hard, and uſually of 
a yellow colour interſperſed with red, and is moſtly 
ſeated in the anus or vent. This muſt be ripened ; to 
effett which, keep the pigeon looſe, by giving it a gentle 
purgeof — N {mall quantity will do; ) tlus will ſome- 
times make them diſcharge the core themſelves; if not, 
when ripe it muſt be drawn out. 

Theſe birds, particularly the common ſort, are fre- 
quently afflicted with ſcabs on the back and breaſt, 
which make the old ones ſo weak that they cannot fly 
abroad in ſearch of food, and abſolutely kill the young 
ones, Lhe following recipe is recommended as a cure: 
A pound of dill-lced, a pound of tennel-ſeed, and the 
fame quantity of cummin-lſeed; an ounce and a half of 
allatcetida, a quarter of a pound of bay ſalt, and of com- 
mon ſalt the fame quantity; mix all theſe ingredients 
with ſome fine clean clay, together with a ſmall quan- 
tity of flour. This being prepared, bake it in two 
pots, and ſet it on a ſtand in the pigeon-houfe, and 
the birds will continue to peck it till they are cured. 


The be, Methads far preventing Pigeons from leaving their 


Hahbitation. 


Lay near the pigeon-houſe a barrow full of loam ; 
reduce it to the conſiſtenee of pap, by mixing it with 
water, but brine is better; add to this a gallon and a 
half of the coarſeſt ſaud, a peck of bay-ſalt, and a little 
ſalt petre; it the loam is beat up with water, it will 
require more ſalt than when brine is uſed for that pur- 
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pole; if it is a good ſandy loam, leſs ſand will do; 
where loam cannot be procured, clay will anſwer the 
purpoſe, but then much more ſand will be wanted. The 

igeons will be ſo fond of this little bank as not eaſily to 
eave it, 

2. Take the head and feet of a gelt goat, boil them 
till the fleſh parts from the bone ; take this fleſh, and 
boil it again in the ſame liquor, till the whole is reduced 
to a jelly: then put in ſome clean potter's earth, knead- 
ing the whole together to the confiſtence of dough, 
which make into fall loaves, and dry them in the ſun 
or oven, but be careful they are not burnt ; when they 
are dry, place them in the moſt convenient parts of the 

igeon-houſe ; when the pigeons will ſoon peck at 
it, and liking the taſte, will not leave it but with 
regret. Some make uſe of a goat's head boiled 
in urine, with a mixture of ſalt, cummin, and 
hemp. | | 
3. Others make a repaſt of millet fried in honey, with 
the addition of a little ſalt and water, this compoſition is 
ſaid to have ſuch an effect on them, that they will never 
after leave their habitation; and is of great uſe in draw- 
ing ſtrange pigeons toit. 

4. Laſtly, there is nothing ſuperior to the true and 
genuine ſalt cat, if made as follows: Take ſifted gravel, 
brick-maker's earth, and the rubbilh of an old wall; a 

ck of earth, or, if you ule lime inſtead of rubbiſh, 
half the quantity will do; add to this a pound and a 
half of cummin-ſeed, a quarter of a pound of bay ſalt or 
ſalt-petre : let theſe ingredients be well mixed together, 
with as much ſtale urine as will make a ſtiff cement. 
Let it be put into old tin pots, kettles, or ſtone jars, 
with holes in the fides for them to peck at it, only let 
them be covered at the top to prevent their dunging 
it. 

When pigeons are with egg, they are generally very 
fond of hme, which is of great uſe in hardening the 
ſhell of their egg, and by this means they are kept from 
pecking the mortar off the tops of houſes, though the 
damage they do is trifling, their beak nor being long 
enough to looſen = tile that is properly fixed. The 
ſalt and urine provoke their thirſt, and, they being of a 
very hot nature, occaſions them to drink often, which 1s 
of great ſervice to them. The firong ſmell of the 
cummin-ſeed pleaſes them much, keeps them at home, 
and allures others that are hovering about, and ſtraying 
from home, The oily nature of the carth is a great 
help to the diſcharge of their ſoft meat, when they 
are feeding their young ones; and the gravel {cours 
their craws, and is of great ſervice in promoting digel- 
tion. 

* are remarkably fond of ſalt, nor is there a 
cure for ſcarcely any of the diſorders to which they are 
ſubje&, without the aſſiſtance of this ingredient ; which 
proves the inſtin& that the wiſe Creator beſtows on 
animals, for the neceſſary preſervation of their welfare ; 
and accounts for the extraordinary fondneſs pigeons have 
for the mortar that is found in old walls, which contains 
a ſalt little inferior to the common ſalt- petre: for which 
reaſon ſome place cakes of (alt candied againſt the walls 
of their pigeon-houles. 

Diftin- 


to the coc 
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Diflinguiſhing Marks of a Cock and Hen Pigeon. 


As it is a matter of ſome difficulty to form a right 
judgment whether a pigeon be a cock or hen, (for in this 
articular ſome of the ableſt and beſt fanciers have erred) 
in order, therefore, to clear up this point, I have drawn 
up the following rules; a proper obſervance of which, 
joined to a little experience, will ſoon enable the young 
ancier to become an adept in this particular, 

1. The cock is diſtinguiſhable by his breaſt- 
bone, it being always longer and ſtouter than that of 
the hen. 

2. His head and cheeks are broader and fuller, and 
he has a bolder look than the hen. 

3. The vent in the hen, and the bone near the vent, 
is always more open than in the cock. 

4. Among young pigeons, that which ſqueaks long- 
eſt in the neſt generally proves to be a hen; and, where 
there are two in a neſt, the largeſt uſually turns out to 
be a cock. 

The coo of the cock is longer, a great deal louder, 
and more maſculine, than the hen's ; and the cock often 
makes a half round in his playing, which the hen ſel- 
dom does, though a warm lively hen will ſometimes 
ſhew and play very like a cock, and when lecherous 
will even attempt to tread another pigeon. 


Infirutims for Coupling and Matching Pigeons. 


It has always been obſerved, that pigeons are very 
conſtant, ſeldom or never ſuing for a divorce, when 
once mated to each other, except in times of long all- 
neſs, death, or old age; yet it is ſometimes attended 
— difficulty to make the fancy - birds couple to your 
iking. 

* to effect this, let two coops be built cloſe 
together; theſe are commonly named matching - places 
i tom fanciers ; let there be a partition made of lath 
placed between them, that the birds may ſee each other, 
and it may eaſily be ſo contrived that the birds ma 
feed out of the ſame veſſels: ſupply them well wit 
hemp-ſeed, which will ſoon make them wanton, and, 
when you — the hen to ſweep her tail, and ſhew 

as he plays in the adjoining pen, you may 
then remove her to his pen, and they will ſoon agree. 
When this convenience is wanting, and you are com- 

Ned at firſt to put them both into one coop, be care- 
ul to put the cock in the firſt for four or five days, that 
he may get the maſter of the coop, particularly it the 
hen is a termagant, or elſe they will quarrel ſo much as 
to end in an irreconcilable hatred ever after, But, 
when the cock is onee maſter of his houſe, he will al- 
ways maintain it, and, by a (tout and well-timed re- 
fiſtance, make his miſtreſs very ſoon yield to his au- 
thority. | 

When pigeons are once matched, give them the li- 
berty of the loft, and the privilege ot fixing upon what 
neſt they pleaſe ; but, when you have a mind to fix 
them to any particular neſt, make uſe of the followin 
method: Get a machine made of lath, the length © 


: 
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the breeding-places ; let this be incloſed with boards, 
both at bottom and top; this machine may project out 
as far as the loft will admit ; one of the top boards muſt 
lift up with hinges, for the conveniency of ſupplying 
them with food; this may be placed before any neſt, 
and the pigeons put in it ; when they have remained in 
this fituation about a week, let the machine be re- 
moved, which ought to be done in the night, and they 
will not leave the neſt. | 

The ſame method may be practiſed with ſucceſs, in 
order to prevent the ſtrain from being vitiated by an 
improper tread, which a very wanton hen will fre- 
2 admit of. Confine them by this method tilt 
the hen has depoſited both her eggs, then let it be re- 
moved, that they may enjoy their liberty, till the hen 
has fed off her ſoft meat, when ſhe will become fala- 
cious again, and muſt be confined as already deſcribed; 
and by this means the ſtrain will be kept up pure and 
unmixed. This method is attended with trouble, and 
is only worth beſtowing on the beſt pigeons ; as for 
thoſe intended for the pit, it is of very little conſe- 
quence whether they ate baltardized or nut. 


Pigeon AA. 


By the 1 James, c. 27. whoſoever ſhall ſhoot at, kill, 
or deſtroy, any dove or pigeon, with any gun or bow, 
or take, kill, or deſtroy the ſame, with letting -· dogs or 
nets, or any ſnares, engines, or inſtruments whatſoever, 
ſhall, on being convitted, before two juſtices, by con- 
leſſion, or oath of two witneſſes, be committed to gaol 
for three months, or pay for the uſe of the poor 20s, 
for every pigeon ; or, after this commitment, become 
bound by recognizance, with two ſureties, before two 
juſtices, in — 5 each, not to offend in like manner 

ain. 

And by the 2 Geo. 3. c. 29. any perſon who ſhall 
ſhoot at, or by any means kill or take, with a wilful 
intent to deſtroy, any pigeon, he ſhall on conviction 
thereof, by * or oath of one witneſs, before 
one juſtice, forfeit 20s. to the proſecutor ; and, if not 
immediately paid, ſuch juſtice hall commit him to the 
houſe of correttion, for any term not exceeding three 
months, nor leſs than one, unleſs the penalty be ſooner 
_ Perſons who are convicted on this act, ſhall not 

convicted by any former ad. and proſecutions on this 
act muſt be commenced within two months after the 
offence was committed, 

"Theſe two abſtratts are given to inform the keepers 
of pigeons, of the laws in force to protect them ; but 
more eſpecially to remove the vulgar error ſo prevalent 
among the lower clafs of people, that pigeons are a nui- 
lance, that they deſlroy a great deal of feed in the fields, 
grain in the rick-yards, and looten the tiles on the 
tops of buildings ; and that any perſon may ſhoot them, 
provided that he does not carry them away. The 
above atts are N and in full force: conſe- 
raf every offender is liable to the puniſhments 
therein {pecified, 
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To take Pigers, Ricks, and Craws, upon new plowed or 
| un Grounds. 


Take a good number of ſmall twigs, of ſtrong wheat- 
en firaw, of a good length, bird-lime them well, lay 


them on the ground where pigcous, Or. frequent, and 


they will ſoon be entangled with them; and in order to 
allure to your twigs or ſtraws, you may tic two or 
three pigeons to the ground, among the twigs. 

Cut Fe ſheets of thick brown paper, each into 
about eight parts, making them up in the ſnape of a ſugar 
loaf, and lime the infide of them three or tour days be 
fore you intend to uſe-them ; put into each paper, near 
the bottom, three or four grains of corn, aud lay theſe 
papers up and down the ground, as much as you can 
offer clods of earth, 2 in the morning, before the 
pigeons, c. come to feed, The more papers you lay, 
the greater you may expect your ſport. When the 
pigeons come to feed they will ſee the corn, and by 
thruſting in their heads to reach it, will get hood- 
winked by the paper ſticking to their heads, which will 
occaſion them to take wing, and fly bolt upright till 
they have ſpent themſelves, when they will come tum- 
bling down, and may be eafily taken. 

'PIKE. A very long-lived fiſh, according to Lord 


Bacox and Grsner, who ſay he outlives all other 


filb, which is a pity, as he is an abſolute tyrant of the 
freſh water. The largeſt are the coarſer food, and the 
{ſmalleſt are always accounted beſt: this fiſh never 
ſwims in ſhoals, but reſts by himſelf alone, 2 na- 
turally very bold and dating, and will ſeize almoſt up- 


on any thing, even devour his own kind: he breeds 


but once a year, and ſpawns in February or March. 


The belt fort is found in rivers, the worſt in meres and 


onds. His common food is either pickerel-weeds or 
frogs, or what fiſh he can get. 
he pike is obſerved to be a ſolitary, melancholy, 
and a bold fiſh ; melanchcly, becauſe he always ſwims 
or reſts himſelf alone, and never ſwuns in ſhoals or with 
company, as roach and dace, and moft other fiſh do; 
and bold, becauſe he fears not a ſhadow, or ro ſee, or 
to be ſeen of any bedy, us the trout and chub, and all 
other tith do. 

And it is obſerved by Gesxee, that the jaw-bones, 
and hearts and galls of pikes, are very medicinable for 
ſeveral diſeaſes, or to flop blood, to abate fevers,, to 
eure agues, to oppoſe or expel the infection of the 


i plague, and to be many way 6 medicinable and uſeful 


or the good of mankind ; but he, obſerves, that the 
biting of a pike is venomous and hard to be cured. 

PI E. Et ING. There are two ways to take the 
ike, by the _—_ and the walking bait. The 
ban is fixed in one certain place, and may 
continue while the angler is abſent; this muſt be 
a live bait, of fiſh or frog; of fiſh, the beſt is a dace, 
roach, or perch; of frogs, the yellowiſt is the beſt. 
In uſing the ledger-bait, if it be a fiſh, flick your 
hooks through his upper lip, and then faſtening it to a 
ſtrong line, at lea!t twelve or fourteen yards long, tie 
the other end of the line, either to ſome ſtake in the 
ground, or to the bough of a tree near the pike's uſual 
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haunt ; which done, wind your line on a forked ſtick, 


big enough to keep the bait from drawing it under wa- 
ter, all, except half a yard, or a little more; and your 
ftick muſt have a ſmall cleft at the end, into which 
faſten your line, but ſo that when the pike comes, he 
may eaſily draw it forth, and have line enough to go to 
his hold. and pouch the batt, 

But if the bait be a frog, put the arming wire in at 
his mouth, and ont at his gills, then with a fine needle 
and blk ſew the upper on of his leg, with one ſtitch 
only, to your arming-wire, or tie his leg gently, above 
the upper joint, to the wire. 

There is a way ol trolling for pike, with a winch to 
wind it up; this fiſh being very ſtrong, your rod muſt 
not be too ſlender at top. where ſhould be placed a ring 
for your line to run through, which line is to be of 
filk, two yards and a quarter next the hook, it muſt be 
double, and ftrongly armed with wire about ſeven 
inches: faſten forme ſmooth lead upon the ſhank of the 
hook, and having placed it in the mouth of your fith- 
bait, with your lead fink it with his head downwards, 
ſo move your bait up and down, and if you feel the 
fiſh at the hook, give him length enough to run away 
with the bait and pouch it, then rike him with a 
{mart jerk. Obſerve in trolling, to put your arming- 
wire in at the mouth of the gudgeon, (the beſt bait) 
and thruſting it along by the back, , 56] it out again by 
the tail, and there faſten it with a thread, having your 
reel in your hand, and your line fixed to your hook 
through a ring at the top of pope rod ; then move your 
bait up and down in fome likely place in the water, as 
you walk gently by the rjver-fide, When you feel 
him bite, be ſure to give him line enough, and not to 
ſtrike him too quick or fiercely, leſt you endanger your 
tackle, and lofe your fiſh : if you fiſh at ſnap, give him 
leave to run a little, and then ſtrike the contrary way 
to which he runs: but for this method of angling a 
ſpring-hook 1s beſt, and your tackle muſt be much 
more ſtrong than tor the troll. 

If you fiſh with a dead bait for a pike, take min- 
nows, yellow frogs, dace, or roach, and having dif- 
lolved gum of jey in oil of ſpike, anvint your bait 
e caſting it where pikes frequent ; after it has 
lain a little while at the bottom, draw it to the top, 
and fo up the ſtream, and you will quickly perceive a 
pike very cagerly following it. They bite beſt about 


three in the afternoon, in clear water, with a gentle 


| gale, in the middle of ſummer to the latter end of au- 


tumn, and in winter, all day long; and in the latter 
end and beginning of the ſpring, he bites moſt cage 
early in the morning, and late in the evening. See 
HuxixG6, ANGLING, &c. | 
PILLAR. Moſt great manages have 'pillars fixed 
in the middle of the manage-ground, to point out the 
center; but all manages in general have, upon the fide 
or circumference, other pillars placed two and two, at 
certain diſtances, from — they are called the two 
illars, 10 diſtinguiſh them from that of the center. 
PINCHING, (in Horſemanſhip) is when a horle, 
ſtanding ftill, the rider keeps him faſt with the bridle- 
hand, and applies the ſpurs juſt to the hair of his 
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PIP. A diſtemper incident to hawks; it proceeds 
from cold and moiitneſs in the head, or by 4 
groſs meats in the ſummer- time, that have not n 
waſhed well in cold water. 

For the cute: give the hawk with her caſting at 
night, a ſcouring pill of agaric, or hiera picra, tor two 
or three days together, and waſh her tongue with roſe- 
water, and anoint it for three or four days with oil ot 
ſweet almonds; and when the pip is thoroughly ripe, . . 
when it is white and foft, take it off witn a ſharp aw! 
or bodkin, and afterwards anoint the wound with oil of 
ſweet almonds. 

If the hawk has the pip in her foot, then caſt her, 
and cut out the core or corn in the ball of it, and apply 
a plailter of galbanum, white pitch, and Venice turpen- 
tine, ſpread on ſoſt leather, and tied on fo faſt that it 
may not come off, but yet not fo ſtraight as to hurt 
her; then let her ſtand on a perch ſoft lined, keep her 
warm, and dreſs her three or four times a week till ſhe 
is well. 

PISMIRES, in houſe or garden, &c. to deſtroy : 
Take the flour of brimſtone, falk a pound; ſalt of tar- 
tar, four ounces ; let them in an iron or earthen pan 
over a fire, till they become red-hot ; cool them in fair 
water, afterwards dry and beat them to a fine powder, 
and infuſe a little of this powder in water; and, 
wherever you ſprinkle it, the piſmire will die, or fly 
the place. 

PISSING or BLoop, (in Horſes) may proceed from 
divers cauſes, ſometimes by being ridden over-hard, 
or laboured beyond his ſtrength, and by carrying too 
heavy burdens on his body ; at other times it may be 
by ſome vein broken in his body, on which blood will 
frequently ifſue out of his body; or it may proceed 
from ſome ſtone fretting upon his kidnies, and from 
ſeveral other cauſes, 

For the cure: take knot-graſs, ſhepherd's-purſe, 
blood wort of the hedge, polypody of the wall, com- 
frey, aml garden bloodwort, of each an handtul, ſhred 
them ſmall, and boil them in a quart of beer, to which 
add a little falt-leaven and foot, and give the horſe. 

PISTE, is the tread or tract, that a horſe makes upon 
the ground he goes over. 

PLI-FALL. A cheap device, with which you may 
take a whole covey of partridges, as well as fingle 
ones, or indeed any other birds; there are pit-falls 


above, and under ground: the machine repreſented by 


. cut, is a fort of cage, and made as in Plate IX. 
0. I. 

This device is compoſed of four ſtieks, or pieces of 
wood. A, B. A, D., D, C, C, B, each about three 
feet long. and bored through within two inches of the 
end, with a hole big enough to turn one's little finger 
in it; they muſt be placed on each other, in a ſquare 
on the ground, and let into each other about halt the 
thicknels of the ſtiek, that they may hold together, in 
ſuch a manner as to make four angles; then take two 
tough hazle rods, each four or five feet long, which 
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= 


ſlicks, longer than each other by degrees, and about 


the bigneſs of one's finger, which you muſt compile 
one over another, the longeſt hrit, and the ſhorteſt laſt, 
up to the height of the croſſing of the two rods, fo that 
the whole will reſemble a kind of bee-hive ; but you 
mult remember to leave a hole at the top, to be covered 
or uncovered with fome ſtone, or the like, to take out 
the birds when they are in the pit-fall. 

You muſt at leaft bind the end of your flicks to the 


two rods with ofters, ſtrong packthread, or ſmall cord, 


and this is all that belongs to the pit-fall ;_ but for the 
erecting or piling it up, do thus: take a flick of about 
three feet long, and about the bigneſs of one's little fin- 
ger, which muſt be ſmoothed above and below, then tie 
the end “, No 2, with a little cord, to the middle of 
the foundation-ſtick A, B, the other end of the ſtick 
F, G, muſt have a ſmall notch in it about two inches 
from the end; then provide another ſtick I. K, about 
a foot and a half long, with a {mall cord fixed at the 
upper end thereof, where you may place another little 
ſtick H, half a foot long, having the end CG ſhaped like 
the ſharp end of a wedge; the lower end of the ſtick K 
muſt be fixed in the ground, which being done, the fore- 
part of the pit-tall D, C. will come to be hifted up, and 
then place the end H of the little ſtick under the c 


to * it, and the other end, ſhaped like à wedge, : 
1e 


into the notch of the ſhck F, G; then let the pit-fall 
reſt gently on it, and it will be ready ſet, with one fide 


lifted up about a foot high, and the flick F, G, will be 


about three inches from the ground; then ftrew your 
bait under the cage. 

The ſame pit-fall will ſerve to take ſmall birds, hares, 
rabbits, or vermin. 

When you have found out that partridges frequent 
either vineyards, woods, or ſome other place, you 
muſt, before you ſpread your net, pitch upon a proper 
ſtand for yourſelf, either near a hedge, a knot of oſiers, 


or ſome buſhes, ſo that your pit-fall may not be openly: ' 


ſcen, and tnghten the parteidges: when the place is 
fixed, take five or fix handfuls of barley or oats, parch- 
ed in a frying-pan, or elſe ſome wheat, ſtrew fome 
grain here and there, and make a pretty long train, ſo as 
to lead the partridges tothe heap ; and when you know 


by their dung that they are come thither, then lay 


your pit-fall at the place where they have dunged; co- 
vering it with ſome leaved branches, or broom, or 
leaved vine branches, it the ſealon allows it, and lay 
down ſeven or eight handfuls of corn under it, with a 
long train; the partridges having been regaled there 
before, will not far] ſoon to get under the cage to eat, 
and being greely will jump upon one another, fo that 
coming to touch the little ſtick F, G, which keeps the 
machine extended, it will by that means fall upon 
them. When the covey is large, ſome often happen 
to be without the reach of the pit-fall, but he that is 
dexterous at this 1 
another time. 

The two figures, No. 1 and 2, deſcribe the-pit-fall 


muſt be fixed in the fore-mentioned holes, eroſ ng them | two ways; the firſt ſhews how it is extended front. 
* 


over cach other, that their other ends may be 


ed in ways, and the other ſide-ways, and they are marked 


their oppoſite angles, as the corner ſticks in cages uſed | with the ſame letters; the letter E ſhews you, that 


to be laid; then you muſt have ſome light ſtraight | when the pit-fall is light, and the covey large, that 


you 


port will know how to catch them 


| 
l 
ll 
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you muſt put a ſtone upon the top of the pit-fall, the 
weight of which prevents a ſingle partridge trom letting 
down the cage or trap, tor otherwiſe you may take but 
one or two: this artifice is well known to thoſe who fol- 
low the ſport, | 

Beſides this pit-fall, for the taking of partridges, 
there are others of the like nature with which they take; 
{mall birds; the former was above the earth, but theſe 
in, and under it, and are excellent for taking black- 
birds, thruſhes, fieldfares, and the like birds chat feed 
upon worms. The beſt time for this ſport, is from the 
beginning of N;vember to the end of March; the device 
is cheap, profitable, and pretty common ; nevertheleſs, 
in order to omit nothing that may be uſeful in this 
work, the following figures will demonſtrate it to you, 
VIZ. 

The figure marked A, is a plain paddle-ſtaff, ſuch 
as countrymen uſe fo carry in their hands as they go 
about their grounds: with this you are to cut up turts, 
with which the pit-fall is to be cloſed, which turf mull 


at leaſt be cut two inches larger than the pit: the ſaid 


n may likewiſe ſerve to dig your pits, which 
ould always be made in the fun, near ſome hedge 
where birds frequent: they may allo be made in great 
woods, near holly-buſhes, for birds in hard weather 


. reſort to ſuch places, in expettation of worms, by pick- 


ing up and removing the dead leaves that lic on the 
round: the holes may be about ſeven inches deep; on 


the oppoſite fide let it be about four or five inches long, 
as deſigned Fig. VI. and from X to O, there may be Q, 


a diſtance of about ſix inches; then take a ſmall ſtick X, 
being tapered, or cut ſmall by degrees, prick the ſmall 
end X, into the fide marked M, and let the end V, 


lie upon the ground, ſee Fig. 8, ; then have another 


Nick marked at 8, I. about the bigneſs of a ſwan's 
quill, and four inches long, which cut flat and ſmooth 
on one ſide, and cut a notch at the end S, on the other 
fide. See Plate IX. Fig. 7. | 
In the next place you muſt have a forked flick, 
marked as Y, and Z, Fig. 9, ſomething bigger than 
the other ſticks, and about five or fix inches long, the 
end Z, being cut like the end of a wedge. The next 
thing is to make uſe of your turfs, which muſt be four 
or five inches thick, the bigger ſide to be laid over the 
largeſt ſide of the pit. 
ake the end 8, of your little ſtick, and lay the flat 
ſide on the place M, upon the end of the ſtick which is 
ricked imo the ground; then place the end Z, of your 
forked ſtick into the notch S. and lay on the turf, 
making the end of the forked ftick marked Y, to be 
zuſt under the place of the turt marked K, then move 
and place the {mall ſtick which holds the fork, in ſuch 
manner that by the leaſt bird that comes to tread upon 
the end of the ſtick, the turf may fall down, and lo 
catch the birds in the hole, | 
T hat you may induce the birds to come to your pit- 
falls, get ſome carth-worms, and ſtick four or five of 
them through the body with [ome long thorns, or ſmall 
ſticks for that purpole, and fo ſet them in your pits to 
be ſeen by the birds that come near it; and take care 
that the birds cannot come to the pits any other way 
than that marked O; you may plant a little hedge-row 
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of ſhort ſticks about the two ſides of the pit. If it be 
hard froſty weather, ſtir up ſome freſh earth about the 
front of the pit, which will much entice the birds to 
come. , 

There is another ſort of pit-fall which is not ſo trou- 
bleſome as the former, and not ſo many ſlicks or devices 
required; you may uſe it in any hedge, buſh, tree, or the 
like, and in all weathers. It is to be made and uſed ac- 
cording to the following deſcription : 

Take a holly-ſtick about the bigneſs of one's middle 
finger, and about a foot and a halt long, alſo another 
ſtick of the ſame bigneſs, but about two inches ſhorter, 
bend them both like a bow, with a good double pack - 
thread, between which place a flat ſtick about eighteen 
inches long, as the letters P, M, K, G, Fig. 10, 
ſhew; then tie the end of the ſaid ſtick G, to the mid- 
dle of the lefler bow, to try if it be right, and with one 
hand hold the end P, of the flat ſtick, and with the other 
hand pull the leſſer bow towards you, and if you let it 
fly back it returns with a good force, it is a fign it is 
well done. 

Then tie upon your flat ſtick, about three inches 
trom the end of it, at the letter P, a ſmall packthread, 
about nine inches long, and as big as a good quill, be- 
tween the ſaid packthread at P, and the letter K, about 
the letter M tie the thread double, as N, O, then 
{pread a {mall net over two bows, and let the whole be 
like a folding-ſtool: the way to bend it is thus, lift u 
the greater of the bows, and bring it over the little lic 
, then paſs athwart the net the double thread N, 
O, wich the bait faſtened therein at N, and n the 
2 O, put it on the end of the ſtick R, and it is ready 

et. | 

For the better comprehending it, there are three 
figures deſcribed, (the letters are all the ſame) one ſhews 
how to make it, the other how to bend it or ſet it, and 
the laſt ſhews it ready bent. See Plate IX. Fig. 10, 
11, and 12. 

When you fix it in any place, ſtrew ſome leaves be- 
hind it, and alſo upon the bottom of it before, to the 
end the birds may not unbend it, except in the fore- 
part: you muſt bait it according to the different ſeaſons 
and natures of thoſe birds you deſign to take; in May 
and June, for pics and jays, in gardens and orchards, 
either two or three cherries, or a piece or two of green 
pear or apple, may do well: in winter, for black birds, 
thruſhes, or the like, two or three worms will do the 
buſineſs ; at other times, and for ſome birds, an ear or 
two of wheat or barley is very good. 

PIZZLE ; for the hardnels or ſwelling ot a bull or 
ox's that is bruiſed by riding. Remedy : 

For the ſwelling of 2 bull or ox's pizzle, you muſt 
take hollyoak, houleleek, and a little plantain, and 
ſtamp them together with freſh butter, and anoint it twice 
a-day ; and if ii be ſore, you muſt caſt him, and waſh his 
ſheathand pizzle with white wine vinegar very well, but, 
if there be any cancer or holes in the yard, then you muſt 
put ſome burnt alum to the vinegar, and waſh it very 
well, and he will mend in thrice dreſſing without ſail. 

PLAGUE, ix Suggr. See Ror. | 

PLAGUE, or any diſeaſe in the MELT of Swixe. 
Cure : Bruiſe long pepper, coriander-leed, and gin f 
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half an ounce of each; boil them in milk with an 
ounce of chamomile flowers, and give it hot at three 
times at three hours diſtance. 

PLANET.-STRU OK, ors SHREW-RUNNING, as it 
is called by ſome, is a diſtemper in horſes, being a de- 
privation of feeling or motion, not ſtirring any of the 
members, but that they remain in the ſame form as 
when the beaſt was firſt ſeized with it. 

It proceeds ſometimes from choler and phlegm, ſu- 

rabundantly mixed together; ſometimes from melan- 
choly blood, being a cold and dry humour which at- 
teas the hinder part of the brain; ſometimes from ex- 
treme heat and cold, or raw digeſtion, ſtriking into the 
veins ſuddenly; or laſtly, from extreme hunger, occa- 
ſioned by long faſting. 

If it be 1 then it is diſcerned ſome time before 
by bis ſnuffling and rattling in the head, which denotes 
that cold phlegmatic humours do aſſault the brain; 
and, it from heat, then it may be perceived by the 
dryneſs of the tongue, the ſcorching of the breath, 
clear breathing, and the like; then 1s the malady in 
the blood, compoſed of crudities and groſs humours. 
For the firſt, anoint his temples with the oil of petro- 
leum, and give him an ounce of laſerpuium, in a pint 
of canary and half a pint of olive-oil, as warm as may 
be: and, for the latter, having blooded your horſe, 
give him water and honey, with an ounce of laſerpiti- 
um and two ounces of melon-ſeed bruiſed to powder, 
and let his diet be moderate, eſpecially it his body 
abound wich groſs humours, that by a ſpare diet they 
may walte and conſume: though ſometimes indeed by 
extreme faſting this diſtemper happens, and then by 
good feeding, 3 by degrees, is the remedy. | 

PLANTED [| with 3 a term uſed of a horſe, 
who is ſaid to be right planted on his limbs, when he 
ſtands equaliy firm on his legs, and not one advanced 
before the other; his legs ſhould be wider above than 
below, that is, the diſtance between his feet ſhould be 
leſs than between his fore-thighs, at that part next to 
the ſhoulders; the knees ought not to be too cloſe, but 
the whole leg ſhould deſcend in a ſtraight line, to the 
very paſtern-joint, and the feet ſhould be turned neither 
out nor in, the paſtern being placed about two fingers 
breadth more back wards than &o coronet, 

As for the hind hand, his jarrets or hams ſhould not 
be too cloſe, and the inſtep. which is betwixt the hook 
and the paſtern-joint, ſhould ſtand perpendicular to the 

round. 

PLANTED-COAT. Sz#STazixnc Hair, 

PLATE-LONGE, is a woven trap, four fathom 
long, as broad as three fingers, and as thick as one, 
made uſe of in the manage tor raiſing the horſe's legs, 
and ſometimes for taking him down, in order to facili. 
tate ſeveral operations of the tarrier, 

PLAT-VEIN 1x a Hoss, is a vein on the inſide 
of each tore-thigh, a little below the elbow, ſo called 
among common farriers; ſome call it the bafilic vein. 

The bleeding of this vein may be ſtopped when cut, 
by filling the orifice with the wool of rabbit, or hare, 
and afterwards ſewing up the ſkin in two 


upon 
which, a little matter will gather together, but by 
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|greafing the wound it will be healed in eight or nine 
a 


8. 

PLOVER, a travelling bird, about the bigneſs of a 

igeon; it has yellow, white, and dark red feathers; 
is bill is black, ſhort, ſharp pointed, and a little 
crooked at the end. There is alſo another fort of 
plover which is ſomething bigger, and from its aſh- 
colour, called the grey plover, marked with cheſnut- 
coloured ſpots; his bill is alſo whiter and longer. It 
is good food, eſpecially for thoſe that are troubled with 
the falling fickneſs, and a retention of urine. The 
fleſh of it has the virtue to purity the blood. 

Plovers uſually fly in exceeding great flocks toge- 
ther; that they have been ſeen to the number of thirty 
thouſand of them in one day. T hey generally come to 
us about 795 and leave us in or about March; in 
cold and froſty weather they go in queſt of their food 
on ſuch lands as lie near and adjoining to the ſea; in 
thaws and open ſeaſons they go higher up in the coun- 
try, ſo that their whole labour is to rife and fall. 

hey delight much to feed in ploughed lands, eſpeci- 
ally if ſowed, and having fed, they preſently ſeek out 
for water to waſh their beaks and feet that are full of 
dirt, When they ſleep they do not perch upon any 
thing, but couch or fit on the ground like ducks or 
geeſe, far from trees and hedges when the wind does 
not blow. They fleep, indeed, only in calm weather, 
otherwiſe they paſs moſt of the night in running up and 
down to ſeek for worms as they creep out of the 
ground, and then they always make a little cry, on 
purpoſe to keep cloſe together, for at day-break they 
will all unite into one body, and ſo depart; if in their 
flight they chance to ſpy any others on the ground, 
they uſually call them to them, and if they refuſe to go, 
they make a ſtay, expecting ſome booty. There are 
many other ak. that accompany them, as lap-wings,. 
teal, and the like. 

They are eaſier taken when not intermixt with other 
fowl, eſpecially in Oceber, ſoon after their coming, as 
being unacquainted with the inſtruments of their de- 
ſtruction: they are allo eafily taken in the month of 
March, for then they begin to couple. It is not ad- 
viſeable to ſet your nets for them in long troſts, and 
continued cold ſcaſons, but varied with the weather; 
of all winds, the north-weſt is the worſt to take them; 
and as you ought not ro ſet your nets in ſome winds, fo- 
you ought exattly to place your nets according to the 
wind, of which more will be ſaid by and by All ſea- 
fowl fly againſt the wind whenever they deſign to reſt 
on land, and therefore obſerve to fix your nets accord. 
ingly, to play with the wind. 

here are many liitle neceſſary things to be uſed in 
the taking of plovers: you. muſt have two poles or 
ſtaves, marked 1 and 2, in plate X, about as thick as 
your arm, and of a different length, one of Which 
muſt be mne feet three inches long, and the other nine 
feet; let both of them be a little notched at the ſmall- 
eſt end. | 

Ther you muſt have two pieces of ſome pipe · ſtave, 
as marked 3, a foot long, nd | three inches broad, and 
pointed at one end; in the next place you mult have a- 

| couple 
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couple of ſtaves about the bigneſs of one's thumb, ten 
or twelve inches long, and pointed at one end, as that 
marked 4; get three other pieces of wood, marked 
W.5, each two feet in length, and about the bigneſs 
of a pitch fork, ſharpened at the end: then you muſt 
provide yourſelt with a ſmall hatchet, marked 6, the 
ſharp fide not above three inches deep, with a ſtrong 
heat to beat in the ſtases: you mult have a bill, or 
large knife, marked 7; alſo a ſtick in the faſhion 
of a billiard-{tick, as repreſented by W-8, which mult 
be two feet long, from the letter A, to B, ending in a 

oint at A; the other end B, C, muſt be a foot long, 
bending, and it muſt be cut in three angles at the let- 

ter C. 
In the ſecond cut is deſcribed a pipe or whiſtle, No. 
1. wherewith you may call the plovers; it may be 
made of the thigh-bone of a goat, or a large ſheep, and 
cut off at both ends about three inches long; fill 
it at the end H, with wax, at the opening' E, then 
make the hole F, plain under the bone, that the wind 
may come; next make a hole at the middle F, juſt 
above big enough to receive a ſmall gooſe quill, and 
another a pretty deal bigger, towards the end (3, to 
give in the clearer found; and hkewile pierce a ſmall 
hole at H, to receive a packthread, that you may here- 

by hang it about your neck. | 

Then provide a ſmall pannier, or baſket, as in the 

figure WI. ſomewhat in the form of an egg, which 
muſt be big enough to hold three or four live lap- 
wings with a hole in the top to put them in, with fome- 
thing to ſhut it, and a cord to carry it. 

Be provided with three ſmall reels, as repreſented by 
the third figure, which ſerve to wind your lines upon: 
they conſiſt of two pieces of wood, I, K, L., M, half 
an inch broad, and fix inches long, which muſt be bor- 
ed nearer the ends, in order to fit the two ſtaves I, L, 
K, M, which muſt be ſmaller than one's finger: you 
muſt pierce the two flat pieces of wood in the middle 
P, O, into which put two other pieces which may eafi- 
ly turn, as you may lee in plate K. 8 

Lou muſt have a commodious ſack, or wallet to car- 
ry your things in, as the birds you have taken and kill- 
ed, the packthreads, and other neceffary utenſils; it is 
made according to the deſcription in plate X, No. 10, 
of three pieces of ſquare wood, B, F, C, D, A, E. 
two leet long, and an inch and half thick; they muſt 
have three {everal holes bored an inch big; take three 
or four thick ttaves, three feet long, and bent like a 
bow, which thruſt into the holes in the middle marked 
I, half in, then fix one ot the ends in the hole K, and 
the other in the hole L, which faſten with ſmall! wood- 
en wedges; you mult paſs the other two above and be- 
tow in the ſame manner, and place three ſticks more, 
IT. H, V. eighteen inches long, between the two 
pages B, F, and A, L, which ſhould enter into the 
holes made on purpoſe to keep the reli in order: you 


as you ſee is repreſented in the cut, and leave a 


muſt tie two gicths, leather ſtraps, or cords to the ſtaff 


L, I, in the middle, and the other two ends ſhould 
be furniſhed with the thoe buckles F, and D; or elſe 
te a cord, two feet long, to the letter D, by one end, 
und the other end faſten at C; and when all this is 
done, cover it with fome coarſe linen cloth, or canvas, | 
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Nnece 
of the cloth above, as A, B, C., which muſt be Ec 
about a wooden bow: it will ſerve for a lid or cover. 

Some make uſe of another ſort of pipe, repreſemed 
in the next cut, 4, being nothing but a piece of 
wood, leſſer than one's little finger, and three inches 
long, cleft at the end, unto the middle I', wherein fix 
a bay leaf, to imitate the cry of lapwings. 

Beſides this, you muſt have two rods as in the ſecond 
figure, each five feet and an half long, and ftraight, 
light, and fender, having at the bigger end P, a peg 
faſtened, three or four inches long, with a packthread, 
and pretty clole to the rod; at the middle C, that 15, 
nearer the great end, tie a couple ot packthreads, each 
two feet long, with a peg at each end D, and E, of 
the ſame ſize with the former at B; at the ſmall ed 
of the rod A, faften another ſlender packthread, with a 
double at the end, to clap about the body of a lapwing, 
and the other end, which is ſingle, mult be a good deal 
longer, to faſten the tail of the bird. 

Lake an holm-ſtick, about four or five feet long, 
indifferent ſtrong, at the great end of which faſten (wo 

eps, B, C, at each fide, about the bigneſs of one's 
ittle tinger, and fix inches long; about a foot and a 
half from thence faſten two packthreads, each two feet 
and a_ half long, with a peg at each end F, and G, 
about the fame ſize with the former. "I hele are the 
main implements to be uſed; now we come to treat of 
their uſe. 

After having provided yourſelf, beſides theſe imple- 
ments, with a net or two, which are known by the 
name of leap-nets, whoſe meſhes are lozenge wiſe, and 
two inches broad, and whoſe length ſhould be about 
two fathoms, and eighteen inches deep; the beſt place 
to pitch them for plovers and ſuch like fowl, is in large 
common fields of green corn, where there are neither 
trees or hedges, at leaſt within three or four hundred 
paces of the place where you deſign to go to work: i! 
there be any water in, the place, endeavour to pitch 
near it; for plovers, as before hinted, delight to waſh 
their beaks and feet after they have dirted themſelves 
with turning the earth up and down for ſeeds and 
worms: you muft take care that the plat where you 
pitch be a little lower than your lodge, or at leaſt equal 
with it, for it muſt not be higheg. See Plate XI. 


Fig. 6. 

Now ſuppoſe the plate repreſents the form of the 
meadow or held, and that the place where you deſign 
to pitch, reaches from A, to B, that the diſtance be- 
tween B, and E, be the ſpace between the plat-form 
and your lodge, and that the wind blows ſouth; you 
muſt have a packthread about tourteen or fifteen feet 
long, aud fatten it to a couple of Pegs, A, B; the 
pricked line A, B, is done on purpole to repreſent this 
packthread, which faſten in the ground, to ſine out the 
place for your net; then take the billiard ſtick, A $, 
3, C, deligned in one of the preceding figures, and 


beat the earth with the triangular end, as if you would 


cut it, and fo paſs along the whole length of the pack- 
thread, which is about twelve or fourteen fathom, the 
exact length of the net: when your border is made, 
then take away the packthread, and take the ſhorter of 

the 
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the two ſticks marked 2, and drawn in the figures before, 
repreſenting the utenſils; place the {mall end at the 
bottom of the border 1, and the bigger at number 8, 
not directly ſtraight, but bending at leaſt two feet in- 
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relents a le plat-form for a welt wind. See Plate 
rep Fi 1 * P o 


&+ 7. TR 
Place the main ſtick in the gutters, and take your net 
on your left ſhoulder, or arm, and go towards the lodge. 


wards, as you may ſee by the pricked line traverſing 
from the hind cypher 1, to 7, which is ſtraight, and not | 
the line 8 0; being thus fad, hold it faſt with one 
hand, and with one ger of the other, or with the han- 
dle of your knife, tr out the form ol its poſition, that 
it may reſt imprintec © i the earth; then with your great 
knife marked 7, in the preceding figure, cut along your | 
trace or border of your ſaid ſtick, and with your hatchet 
marked 6, cut out the earth between the two traces 
or lines, @ 1, 89, beginning at the 1, and ending with 8, 
in ſuch a manner, that at the end 1, the earth may be 
taken out but one inch over, and at the end 8, four or 
five inches large, that your ſtick may be hid as it were in 
a gutter, 

his being done, carry the other ſtick, the longer of 
the two, unto the other end of your long border, and 
plant it in the ſelf-ſan. ſhion at 3, 9, that it may be, 
as it were, in a gutter, ce the other; then take your 
itick marked 3, which drive into the ground at the end 
of your two gutters, at 8 and 9, to hinder the two main 
ſticks from beating into the ground, with the force of 
the net; drive allo cur two ſticks into the ground, 
about half a foot fron your border, at j add 3, a little 
inclining inwards ; the intention being to prevent your 


main ſticks from returning back when the net is ſtrait- |. 


ened, until the cord be pulled; beſides, ſhould you 
place them outwards upon the lines 9, 6, and 8, 2, 
it would be impoſſible to make your net play, for 
then, the more you ſtrained the cord, the cloſer 
would your main ſticks come under the other ſticks. 

The next thing is to remove all the looſe earth, ex- 
cept a handful or two, which lay on the two ends 5 andy, 
the better to raiſe the other ends of the main ſticks ; and 
then your plat-form is ready prepared. 

Now if you make two other gutters, as 2, 8, 4, 9. on 
the other ſide of the border, oppoſite to the two firſt, then 
your platform will ſerve ſor two contrary winds, viz. 
north and ſouth. | 

It remains, you ſhould fix the ſtakes in the neceſſary 

laces ; the firſt that is behind, marked 14, which muſt 
pitched ſeven or eight paces diſtant from the end of 
the border 3, 4, and on one fide about half a foot off; 
the ſecond is a ſtrong peg marked 13, which ought to be 
driven into the ground fix or ſeven paces from the end of 
the border 1, 2; and as the other thould be on one fide 
about half a foot from the palet , ſo ſhould this from 
that at 8, and the laſt H, mult be thruſt into the earth 
behind the lodge, about 2 fathom off, more or leſs. over 
againſt the two palets 8, 9; but it it be a north- eaſſ 
wind, you muſt pull up theſe Rakes, and turn them to 
the other fide of the plat- form, placing them at. the ſame 
diſtances as before- mentioned; and that at H muſt allo 
be carried to G, and the lodge E to F, aud all will be 
right. 
11 you intend to take any plovers, be on the place 
where your plat · ſorm is ready made, with all your im- 
plements, early in the morning. The following cut 


come to the torm, let your net it 


which is about fifteen or fixtcen fathoms from the plat- 


form, and there place the buckle which is at the end of 
the cord of your net, and fo go backwards towards your 
plat-torm, letting the cord trail all along; and being at 
the flake, or ſtrong peg 8, taſten thereto the card of the 
pully I, ſo that the pully may be in a direct line with 
the two palets or pieces of wood 2 O; then when you 

lelt fall by degrees, and 
{till retite backwards; when you are at the peg behind, 
which is at R, ſtrain the cord until it be right and 
ſtraight and then tix it to the ſaid peg, that it may not 
ſlip back. 

It will not be amils to deſcribe to you the manner of 
the knot, with which you ſhould faſten your cords upon 
this occaſion ; — that the peg 7 be the piece to 
which you have a mind to falten your cord 2, 4, take it 
in one of your hands at 1, and bring over the thread 2 
in order to form the buckle or knot 5, which paſs over 
the peg 7: then make another bow or buckle, at 6, 
wherein the thread 4 is paſſed under, and ſo clap over 
your peg upon the top of the other bow ; then {train the 
two ends 2 and 4, and your knot will be complete, and will 
ſooner break than get looſe : you mull be very exact and 
ready at it, f 
hen the ends of the cords of the net are thus faſt- 
ened, lift up your main ſtick P, Q, and place the great 
end in the gutter Q, and drawing the cord of your net 
towards 4 force it into * notch in the ſmall 
end of your main ſtick, and let ſomebody hold it there; 
but 1n caſe you have no help, lodge it in the gutter un- 
der the peg P, and drive the ſharp end of the billiard 
into the e to ſtay there, till you go ig the other 
main {tick N, O, and there fix your cord in de notch at 
the end M; it muſt be fo ſtraightened, that a great deal 
of ſtrengih may be uſed to get it into the notch; «then 
place your main 4tick in the gutter under the peg N, re- 
move your billiard from your main ſtick V. Q, and force 
— net into the plat-torm, ſo that it be hid under the 
cord, 

The next thing is to direct you in the placing your 
1 and artificial lap- wings, which muſt be diſ- 
poſed as you fee in the cyphers 00 o: in caſe the wind 
be not directly eaſt, but inclined a little to the ſouth, then 
your firſt pelt, or counterfeit bird, which is only the ſkin 
of a bird ſtutfed with chaff, or the like (tuff, marked Z, 
hall be placed halt a foot from the border, and about 
eight or nine feet from tlic end V; the reſt you may 
range in ſuch order as they are deſigned by the figure, 
at about two or three feet diflance from cach other : 
whereas, in caſe the wind be north-eaſt, place your birds 
a good deal further from the end V, that is to fay, about 
ſix feet further, becaule wild tow! always fly againſt the 
wind; and then, as they uſually paſs over the (tales or 
artificial birds that are between them and the hinder 
ſtake R, it may lo fall out, that they may paſs under 


the cord, for that will be ſhorter by a third part when 


it is let looſe, and by balf a part when the wind is 


22 ſtrong 
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firong, which you muſt diligently obſerve ; but then 
when there is but little wind ſtirring, you may place 
two-thirds of your birds behind the net, and if the wind 
be ſtreng one-third part is enough, the reſt ſhould be 
before, Veceuſe plovers will come where your birds 
are. , 


But as for your lap-wings, let them not be mixed with | 


your plovers, but place them juſt by your gutter, as the 
imall letters g. g, import. 

The next thing to be diſpoſed of is your live birds; 
if you intend to uſetwoy drive one before and the other 
behind; if you have only one, place it behind in this 
manner; force your little picked ſtaff C into the ground, 
which is tied to the bigger end of the rod, and then 
holding up the little end F, ſee if it ſtands right with 

the 2 and if ſo, hold it a foot high, while you ſtick 
the two pegs A, B, into the earth, then tie a live lap- 
wing to it, with a loop of the packthread about its leg, 
which packthread ſhould be pretiy long, to the end the 
lapwing may not hurt itſelf; then put the tail about the 
end of the rod, and faſten it wich another packthread, 
and fo taking one of the reels, faſten the end of the 
thread, which is above a quarter part' of the length of 
our rod, to the place marked E, and the reel to the 
odge; it you place a couple of lapwings, you mult. 
lace the other in the ſame manner before your plat. 
orm. 

Your holm- ſtick muſt be placed about three or four 
fathoms from the border, and about fix feet above the 
laſt pelts or artificial birds: to ſet it in right order, do 
thus, drive into the ground the two pegs marked at the 
great end M, in ſuch a manner, that the holm-ſtick may 
move like the axle-tree of a cart between two wheels : 

fake the little end X, and lift your rod almoſt ſtraight 
up, that it may be right to the lodge, and then faſten 
your two pegs H, I, in the ground, to which the ends 
of the packthreads are tied; then faſten the end of your 
line to one of the reels, at the middle L of the rod, 
and carry the other end to your lodge; the holm- 
tick muſt be tied at the end X of the rod, and co- 
vered with ſome boughs, ſtraw, or the like, that the birds 

may not be frightened at the fight thereot, 

This holm-ſtick is nothing but the two wings of a kite 
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you had need of a good arm-full in your lodge, to k 

you warm and dry, as occaſion requires: you muſt like. 
wiſe cut two little holes in the ground, 4, e, to reſt your 
feet when you ſtrain your cords. The ſame thing muſt 
be well obſerved if you uſe but one net, but he that will 
undertake to manage two nets, had need to fee firft 
the manner of it; at leaſt obſerve the directions follow- 


ing : 

Fake a long cord, repreſented by the pricked line, 
K, I, which faſten at one end to the peg M, about two 
or three feet from the ſide of the peg Y ; the other end 
fallen to the peg H, fo that the place K of the pack. 
thread may be between five and fix fathoins diſtant from 
the end of the gutter O; when the ſhorter of your two 
main fhicks is Red one end at K, and the hit at Q, 
carry the bigger of them ten or twelve fathoms diſtant, 
the one end being ſet at I, within half a foot of the pack- 
thread, and the other towards L; let them be ſtooped 
down, and then fix another packthread, repreſented by 
the pointed line S, 'T, which muſt be ftraincd hard, 
after which, with your b:lliard flick, make your 
border or plai-form, Q, R, P, then cut out your 
gutters, and place your pegs and ſticks as in the former 
net. 

You may make this form ſerve for two winds if you 
make the gutters V, X. Z, R, juſt oppoſite to the others, 
and then place your main ſticks in them; when you 
would change your wind, you muſt alſo turn about your 
cords and tranſplant your lodges ; as for example, the 
foregoing figure repreſents two nets, which are ſet for a 
weſterly wind; fuppoſe the wind ſhould chop about, 
and turn eaſterly, you muſt then firſt of all put the end 
of the cord M to the letter C, the ſtrong peg A to the 
little p, and the ſtake H, to the little n, the main ſtick 
K to the letter X, the other I to the letter V, and your 
net will then be ſet to the eaſt wind. You may Re- 
wile tranſpoſe the other net, by turning the cord V to 
the little a, the ſtrong peg to the little a, and that ſtake 
behind the letter N: you muſt alſo turn your main 
ſticks about, and make a low ſeat at the little letter , 


and drels up your lodge there; the two pointed lines, 


a, h, i, u, and 4, h, p, m, do finally demonſtrate how 
the nets ſhould be placed when the wind is turning 


or buzzard, which are tied with two or three hawk's bells, 


at the end ot the rod, for the purpole which ſhall be 


thewed hereafter, 
The lodge is to be made after this manner : take five 
cor fix boughs, about three feet ugh, and ftick them in 
the ground like a hedge ; it muſt be open at top, that 
you may hear and ſee the birds that paſs near you ; the 
perſon mult be neither clad in white, nor any bright 
coloured clcaths : the —_ may be eafily compre- 


about; your birds, both alive and dead, mult be ſo al- 
tered as you ſee, and you mult ſet two or three counter- 
feit birds before the firſt border with a lapwing or call- 
bird, and another behindthe plat-form : the reſt of the ar- 
tificial birds may be ſet before the border P, Q, and the 
holm-rod behind the laſt net. 

In the'next place, we 2 to give ſome inſtruc. 
tions when and how to call, and allo when and how to 
draw the nets for plovers, and the like birds. - Your im- 


hended without giving any delcription of it; you may 
fee it in plate XI, which repreſents two nets managed 
by a fingle perſon at the ſame time, from one and the 
ſame lodge; the ſeat mull be of turf, about a foot 
ſquare, and three or four inches thick, which put be- 
neath the cord, in the place marked C, where your 


fu 


plements being all diſpoſed in good order, as already 
directed, betake yourſelf to your lodge, having your 

ipe hanging at your neck ; and being every way watch- 
, when you eſpy any game on the wing, give them a 


call, and cauſe your call-birds to fly a turn or two as 
often as occaſion may offer; for the game perceiving the 


cords crols each other, and where one. may touch the 
hold-faſts f, g, to ſtrain the nets ; you mult lay a good 
handful of ſtraw under the cord, upon the turf, to pre- 


yeat dirting the cord, as well as ipoiling the turf, and proach, be ſure you do not make your birds ftir at 


* 


lapwings to ſtir, and fly from place to place, and your 
other birds ſtand as it were feeding, they will be decoyed 
thither in expectation of ſome food; when they ap- 

all, 


tor 
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for in that caſe they would ſoon perceive, by the force 
of the motion, that they were tied, and they would 
fly away for fear of being ſurprized themſelves; neither 
muſt you with your pipe give them ſuch loud calls 
as if at à remote diſtance, but leſſen your notes by de- 
ces. 

ST is very difficult exactly to imitate the notes, with- 
out good obſervation and practice; but as near as you 
can, call in the ſame notes as you hear them, as t el 
paſs by you; and be ſure not to let fly your net, thoug 

there were many of them, and that they were juſt at 
the net, unleſs they come flying againſt the wind : when 
you perceive they begin to = and that they come 
within eighteen or twenty feet of the platform, let go 
your pipe, and lay both hauds on your cord, to let fly 


PLU 
* 
above five hundred of them at once in your nets, and 


yet perhaps not take above thirty. 
PLUMAGE. The feathers of a bird, or a bunch 


of feathers, 

PLURA IN Hoxses. An inflammation of the plu- 
ra, lungs, diaphragm, Cc. are all attended with a vio- 
lent fever, have moſt of their ſymptoms alike, and the 
general method of cure is the ſame in all: the principal 
peculiarities are diſtinguiſhed as follows; 

The inflammation in the lungs is called a peripneu- 
moma ; an inflammation in the pleura is called a pleu- 
rily ; an inflammation of the diaphragm is called para- 
phrenitis, Oc. 

"The figns of a pleurily are befides the uſual figns of 


a fever, which at the firſt are moderate, but ſometimes 


- with all the force you can, jult as you perceive the firſt | very violent, with great difficulty of breathing ; he 
of the flock between the two flakes K, I; it they are ſhifts about frequent 


y, is very reſtleſs; his flanks 


about, or above eight feet high from the ground, let work and heave exceſſively; his belly, for the moſt 


them paſs on, for they will w 


cel about and take an- part, ſeems to be drawn up: at the firſt onſet of the 


other turn, nay, they will often paſs by you nine or | difeaſe, he attempts re to lie down, but ſud. 


ten times before you find them right for your purpole ; denly ſtarts up, turning 


is head to one ſide as if he 


you will find that, generally, they will pitch a good | was griped ; but in the gripes the heat is ſucceeded by 
way from your net; if you perceive them ſo inclined, | cold, and this by heat again alternately : when he lays 
make a little noiſe to prevent them; if, neverthelels, down he rolls, ſtretches out his legs, Cc. as may 4 


they take ground, then get your aſſiſtants, (for it is pro- 
per there be two at the ſport) to ſteal out at the back- 
ſide of your lodge, and fetch a great compaſs behind 
the plovers; and if you had, for that purpoſe, your 
artificial ſtalking-horſe, or cow, it would be of great 
uſe ; but for want thereof, let him go on all fours, or 
at leaſt ſtooping with his head down, by which means, 
he may by degrees drive them from fide to fide, within 
ten or twelve feet of the border, at_which time let him 
throw up his hat, and give a great ſhout, upon which 
they will take wing to Ky over your nets, at which in- 
ſtant of time, draw in your cords very briſkly, and take 
up all thoſe that are under the net. 

When'you have gathered up all, clear the place of 
all the looſe feathers that lie on the ground, and then 
ſet· your net again in its former poſition, in order to 
catch more, 5 

If you have two nets planted, when a flock comes, 
do not preſently draw, but let oy aſſiſtant fetch a 
compaſs, and raiſe them, by which means you may be 
aſſured of them. 

When you ſee a great flock coming, your aſſiſtant 
muſt hold the cord of your holm-rod, that is, the kite's 
wings, and draw it juſt when you dire him, that is to 
ſay, when the firſt birds of the flock fly low, and are 
within about fix feet of the form; for as ſoun as ever 
th rceive the holm rod aloft, the laſt of the flock 
will el paſs on, and all of them come within a foot 
of the ground, ſo that you may take the greateſt part of 
them, were they ten or fifteen dozen : you mult be fure 
not to ſtir the holm-rod till the birds are within ſeven 
or eight feet of the ground. i | 

When ſome guinets get into your nets, (which are 
birds not much Cor than larks) do not buſy yourſelf 


with killing them, as you do the plovers, one after an- 
other, but give them hard blows with your hat, as you 
would do flies, for they will very readily flip through 
a net that has large meſhes; you will ſometimes get 
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leen in the article Cholic ; whereas in the plcuriſy, the 
heat 1s conſtant both in the body, cars, and feet, with 
a hard and quick pulſe; and what is yet more particy- 
lar, when in a beginning pleuriſy he attempts to lay 
down, he riſes up, and runs back as far as he can, and 
there ſtops and pants until he is eaſier, or falls down. 

When the inflammation is in the lungs, the ſymp- 
toms are in general the ſame as in the pleuriſy, except | 
that in the beginning he is not ſo reſtleſs; and during 
the whole difeaſe, he never attempts to lie down; he 
hath a ſhort cough ; and his mouth, inſtead of being 

arched as in a pleuriſy, hath a rop ſlime conſtantly 
n it, which arilbles away plentitully ; and he hath a 
running at his noſe gf a reddiſh yellow colour, which 
by reaſon of the great heat, becomes very viſcid, his 
flanks ſeem eaſy, except after ſtirring or drinking a lit- 
tle, his belly feems rather liſtended, and his cars and 
feet generally cold. 

If che diaphragm is more immediately the ſeat of the 
diſeaſe, the chief difference from the ſigns of a pleuriſy 
is, that in this caſe the jaws are ſo ſet at times, that 
nothing can be got into the mouth, 

If the bowels are the ſeat of the inflammation, and 
the violence of the diſeaſe threaten a mortification, this 
will be ſuſpected by the hard, black excrements, which 
are ejetted in ſmall pieces, and frequent efforts with 
leeming great pain. 

In the method of cure, the diffcrence is leſs than tlic 
ſvmggoms which are the W 

Early as poſlible bleed; if it is a ſtrong. full - fleſhed 
horſe, take away fix pints of blood; and if the violence 
of the diſeaſe ſeems not leſſened thereby, take away 
three or four pounds more the next day; and if necd 
be, take away two pounds more the third dav. On 
ſpeedy and tree bleeding in the beginning, the ch'e! de- 
pendence is had, A weak, old horſe, will require 
much diſcretion in theſe caſes, his ſtrength not admit- 


=Y ſo free bleeding. 
2 2 2 The 
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and the treatment in general the ſame as in the firſt five 


ol the ſaline powder, or with it, as your diſcretion ma 
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The diet muſt be cooling, relaxing, and ſolutive, 


ſeftions under the article Fevers, only after each doſe 


lead, have a pint of pectoral drink given him; and if 
the cough is troubleſome, a hornful of the ſame may be 
given every two hours, beſides what is given with the 


powder. 
Peftoral Drink. 


| Boil four ounces of French barley in three quarts of 

water, until the barley is ſoft, then add thereto of fliced 
figs and bruiſed raiſins, each four ounces ; liquorice- 
root, bruiſed, one ounce ; boil them a little while, fo 
that two quarts of liquor may be ſtrained off. 

In obſtinate caſes that have not given way to the 
above treatment, a ſtrong decoftion of the rattle- ſnake 
root hath been fingularly uſeful: it powertully alters 
the inflammatory ſtate of the blood ; in diſeaſes of the 
breaſt and lungs, it promotes expeCtoration ; it pro- 
— both petipiration and urine; and it looſens the 
belly. 


Decoct ion of Rattle-ſnake Rosl. 


Take rattle-ſnake root, four ounces, boil it an fix 
pints of water to four; then pour off the liquor, and 
give it all in twenty-four hours. 

To the emolient clyſter, two ounces of nitre (or of 
GLAUBER'S ſalt, if the horſe is very coſtive) may be 
added in theſe inflammatory complaints. 

If, by the above, he begins to run at the noſe, you 


POI 


maſhes. This diſorder ſometimes terminates with an 
abſceſs on the ſhoulder, or on the infide of the fore. 


"Po 
CKET-HAYES. Are certain ſhort nets to take 
—— alive, without hurting them; whoſe haunts 
eing found out, place yourſelt for the better view, on 
ſome tree, without noiſe; and when you find they arc 
there, ſtrew a little barley, oats, or wheat, for a train, 
and in ſome likely place lay five or fix handfuls to- 
ether, to which they will come, as being drawn thi- 
ther by the train. | 

Then plant the pocket-net deſcribed under the Ar- 
ticles, CALLS, Natural and Artificial, Plate III. and 
ſo you may lay two or three of them in other places, 
and plant croſs their walks. 

Theſe pocket-hayes are about a yard long, and ſixteen 
inches deep: you may alſo in other paths, place two or 
three of pour collars of horſe-hair, in fit places, athwart 
their paths, to take them by the legs; and be fure to 
watch very narrowly : the firſt that is taken will ſtrug- 
gle very hard to get off, and will alſo make a great cry, 
which may occaſion the frightening away ot the reſt 
that are near at hand, ſo that nimbleneſs is requiſite ; 
beſides, if they be taken by the ſtrings, they hazard the 
breaking the lines and their own legs. 

POGE. A cold in a horſe's head. 

POINSON, is a little point, or piece of ſharp- 
pointed iron, fixed in a wooden handle, which the ca- 
valier holds in his right-hand, when he means to prick 
a leaping-horſe in the croup, or beyond the end of the 
ſaddle, in order to make him yerk out behind. 

POINTS, or toes of a bow of a ſaddle. See Bows. 

POINT. A horſe is ſaid to make à point, when in 


may expett a recovery very ſoon: and as the heat and 
ſigns of pain decreaſe, the medicines may be given 


more ſparingly; and when he begins to eat, the cool- | 
ing medicines may be omitted, but continue the petto- 


ral drink, | 

As ſoon as you can lead him out and gxerciſe him, 
take care that his diet is opening, light, and nouriſh- 
ing: at leaſt, for a fortnight aſter he begins to recover 
he may have three or four {mall feeds of oats, beſides a 
maſh or two of bran, or of barley {ieeped in hot water 
until it is ſoft. | 

There is allo a falſe baſtard pleuriſy ; it has been 
called a cheſt founder. It conſiſts of an inflammation 
of the muſcles that are ſeated betwixt the ribs, and is 
known by a ſtiffneſs of the body, ſhoulders, and fore- 


legs, uncommon heaving of the flanks, a ſhrinb in 


when touched there; and ſometimes a ſtaring coat, an 
a dry, ſhort cough. It ſhould be remembered, that 
when horſes move with difficulty in their fore-parts, 
from ſtiffneſs or from pain, they are generally ſaid to 
be foundered in their bodies; but for the moſt part, 
the cauſe is in the hoofs, or in the feet. This ſhould 
be attended to carefully, and diſtinguiſhed from the 


| baſtard pleuriſy. 


In order to the cure, bleed, and rub the ſides over 
the ribs, twice a-day, with a mixture of two parts 
olive-oil, and one part volatile ſpirit of fal ammoniac: 
mp gentle purges at proper diſtances: and let the diet 

barley, boiled loft, or bran given either dry or in 


working upon volts he does not obſerve the ground re- 
gularly, but putting a little out of his ordinary ground, 
makes a fort of age. or point, by his circular tread. 

POINT ERS. - Their great utility and excellence in 
ſhooting partridges, moor, or heath-game, which makes 
them worthy of our regard, are well known. There is 
ſo great a varicty of pointers, of different make and 
ſize, and ſome good of each kind, that it is no wonder 
men ſhould differ in their opinions concerning them, 
The pointers moſt approved are not ſmall, nor very 
large; but ſuch as well made, light and ſtrong, and 
will naturally ſtand. A ſmall pointer, though ever ſo 
good in his kind, can be but of little ſervice in hunt- 
ing, particularly through a ſtrong piece of turnips, 
broom, or heath, and the feet of a large heavy dog, 
will ſoon be tired by his own weight. It is proper for 
a young ſportiman to procure a dog that is well broken, 
and to inquire. the method and words he has been uſed 
to by his former maſter, in breaking and hunting with 
him; otherwiſe the dog will have a new leſſon to learn. 
But if a young ſportiman is defirous of breaking his 
own dogs, the tollowing is the method adviſed. 

Having made choice of a whelp ot a known good 
breed, begin when about three or four months old to 
teach him to couch at a piece of bread, cauſing him to 
he, whilit you walk round him at fome diſtance, and 
come nearer to him by degrees: when he has lain as 
long as you think proper, reward him with the piece ot 
bread, and ſpeak kindly to him. Teach him to fetch 
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and carry, to bring a glove or a bird of any ſort after 


ou; always obſerving to cheer him with kind expreſ. 

ons when he does well, and check or ſpeak roughly 
to him when he does not obey. Uſe him to obey by 
whiſtle and figns with your hand as much as poſſible; 
for it is a bad way to make more hallooing in the held 
than is neceſſary. When you chaſtiſe him, it ſhould 
be with a whip, ſo as to make him remember it, uſing 
a rough voice at the ſame time; but the chaſtiſement 
ſhould not be too ſevere, and the words you uſe to him 
as ſew as poſſible, When he is about five months old, 
uſe him fre uently to be tied up, let him have his 
chain off for Ralf an hour or an hour morning and even- 
ing, It is beſt to give him his leſſons in a morning be- 
fore you feed him, with your own hand, that it may 
leem as a reward, the more to endear you to him; but 
do not overfeed him. Take him oat whenever you 
walk, ſometimes leading him in a ſtring; ſuffer him to go 
a little before you; and ſometimes behind; but when 
looſe, never ſuffer him to go far from you, unleſs you 
hunt with him; and. oblige him to come to you at the 
word back, or here; train him thus by continual leſ- 
ons, till his attention is always on you to know what 
he is to do. It will not be amiſs frequently to fire off 
a little powder, and to make him lie down whilſt you 
load again, which will not only teach him to ſtand hre, 
but will allo make him acquainted with his buſineſs in 
the field ; for the neglett of which he would frequently 
ſpring birds whilft you are loading. At fix, ſeven, or 
eight months old, (tor all dogs will not begin to hunt 
alike early) take him into the field the latter end of 
Auguſt; and if you have an old ſtaunch pointer, take 
him with you at firſt to teach the other to hunt off. 
When your old dog makes a point, if the young one be 
not near, bring him up by degrees till he ſpring the birds, 
and let him enjoy the ſcent, which will encourage him to 
hunt, When you find he knows birds, and will hunt, it 


is belt to take him out alone: obſerve which way the | p 


wind hes, and if you can conveniently, enter on that 
five of the piece you intend to hunt in, which is oppolite 
the wind, and do not ſuffer your dog to go in before 
you, caſt him off to the right or left, crols before the 
wind, walking flowly the fame way till he be got to 
the fide of the piece, then whiſtle or give the word 
back, at the ſame time walking the contrary way, 
pointing with your hand the way you would have him 
go ; bring him back till he comes to the other hedge or 
tide of the field; advancing forward ten or twelve 
yards, every time he croſſes you; repeat this till you 


have regularly hunted cnt, a the whole field; by 


which means you will certainly find birds, if there be 
any. When he points, walk up to him, and go for- 
ward flowly towards th. birds: when you think you 
are within a few yards of them, it they lic, and your 
dog be ſteady, walk in a circle round them, coming 
nearer by degrees till you ſpring the birds. If your 
dog runs after them, (as moſt young dogs will do) 
check him with rough words; but if he continues doin 

ſo, you muſt chaſtiſe him ſmartly with your whip, til 

fou break him of that fault, It is very common with 
young dogs that will ſtand at firſt, afterwards to break 
in and ſpring the birds, which you muſt never indulge 
him in. Put a few ſmall ſtones in your pocket, and 
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when he ſtands, endeavour to head him, that is, to get 
before him, holding up your hand with a ſtone ready to 
throw at him, to deter him from f inging the birds, 
whilſt you can walk round him; or if it be convenient, 
take a perſon with you on horleback, and when your 
dog - commits a fault, or does not obey your call or 
whiſtle, let him ride after and whip him; and at the 
ſame time, if you whiſtle or call, he will naturally come 
to you for protection. Thus he will learn to come to 
you, as he always ſhould do, when he has committed 
a fault; for if he be puniſhed ſeverely by vourſelf,- you 
would find he would not come near you when he knew 
he had done wrong, which would render it dithcult to 
break him; but 1 this method be objerved, by harſh 
words and moderate correction, he will ſoon get the 
better of the foible, and become ſtaunch. When he 
commits a fault, command your _— in correcting 
him, and let it be without — and let no fault pro- 
voke you to kick or ſtrike ſo as to hurt him, 

The breed of pointers which has been mixed with 
Engliſh ſpaniels, ſuch as are for ſetting-008s, (in order 
to have ſuch as will run faſt and hunt briſkly) are ac- 
cording to the degrees of ſpaniel in them, difficult to 
be made ſtaunch, and many ot them never will ſtand 
in company. The method already given is the moſt 
likely io ſucceed with theſe, but I would by no means 
adviſe a young ſportſman to meddle with ſuch. If you 
find your dog retrattory, and cannot caſily make lim 
ſtand, yet find ſome qualities that induce you to take a 

deal of trouble with him, (ſuch as a very extraor- 
inary ſagacity in ſcent, and that of a ſtrohg bold 
hunter) when he knows birds well, you may hunt him 
with a leather ſtrap three or four yards long, faſtened 
to his collar, which by his treading on it frequently 
will ſhorten his ſpeed, and render him the eafier to be 
ſtopped. Some will hunt him with a collar lined with 
another, through which ſeveral clout-headed nails are 
ut, the points inward, and a line faſtened thereto : 
which will not only check his running too faſt, but 
when he ſtops, if the line be long enough for you to 
get ſo near as to ſet your foot on, or take hold of it, if 
he bolts forward, he will be pricked ſo as to make him 
remember it, and will endeavour to avoid the repeti- 
tion of the puniſhment. You mult be very ſtrict with 
him, and not hunt him in company with any other d 
till he be quite ſtaunch : it often coſts a great deal of 
trouble to make him fo ; but ſuch dogs, when broken, 
do often turn out the belt. 

Some are of opinion, that the way to make pointers 
ſtand well in company, is, when they are young, to 
take them out conitantly with your old ſtaunch dogs, 
and they will learn by degrees to ſtand both with and 
without company. But unleſs he is of a breed known 
to ſtand naturally, you will find more difficulty in break 
ing a vicious dog ia company than by himſelf, 

It is alſo common, not to begin to enter pointers till 
near a year old; becauſe ufing them very young ſhortens 
their — Suppoſe tnere is truth in this maxim, and 
your. dog ſhould not hunt altogether ſo taſt, a ſufficient 
amends will be made tor his want of ſwittae(s, by hunt- 
ing more carefully, nor will he run upon birds, or paſs 
them unnoticed, as dogs which run very faſt are apt to 
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POISON, A general remedy for. | f 

Take the inner rind of elder, and longwort, each a 
per and liquorice, each an ounce; 
rue, a ſmall handful ; anniſeed, cumminſeeds, and 
turmeric finely beaten, cach half an ounce; a root of 
arlic bruiſed; madder, two ounces: boil theſe well 


bruiſed in two quarts of ale, beat in four new laid eggs, 


and an ounce of treacle; when the liquid part is well 

ſtrained, give half a pint of the liquor, as hot as maybe, 

in a morning faſting; do it four times ſucceſſively. Or, 
Take a pint of {trong vinegar, half a pint of ſweet 

butter or oil, and of London treacle two ſpoonfuls; ſet 

it on the fire, mix and give it pretty warm. : 
POISON, iN Sygey, Cure, wrt 


Look under the tongue, if you perceive the ſheep to 


reel or ſtagger, and you will find a bliſter: cut it, and 


let out the water; then rub it and the mouth with 
urine wherein bole ammoniac and {age have been buil- 
ed, and pive to drink half a pint of olive oil in a pint of 
new milk, but keep the ſheep warm two or three days. 

POISON tx SwWIS Ek. Cure, 

Get mayweed a handful, ground ginger an ounce, 
anniſeeds and fennelſeeds a like quantity, treacle an 
ounce; boil them in a quart of beer. : 

POLE-CATS, WAS EIS, Se. Theſe creatures 
are very injurious to warrens, dove-houſes, heu- rooſts, 
Oc. but the method to take them, in hatches and {ſmall 
iron gins, like thoſe made for foxes, are fo well known 


that nothing need to be ſaid of them; only for preſerv- 


ing dove-houſes from being deſtroyed by pole-cats, they 
muſt be erected where a ditch or channel may be had to 
run round them, and this will keep thole vermin trom 
making their burrows under ground. 

POLL-EVIL, in Hoxsts, is a fort of fiſtula, or 
deep ulcer between the ears of the pole, or nape of the 
horle's neck, which proceeds from corrupt humours 
falling upon it, or perhaps from ſome bruiſe or blow, 
or ſome other lileale, 

This diſeaſe is produced by different cauſes, and 
therefore mult be differently treated. If it proceeds 
from blows, bruiſes, or any other external violence, 
let the ſwelling be often bathed with hot vinegar ; and 
it the hair be tretted off by any oozing through the ſkin, 
inſtead of vinegar alone, uſe a mixture compoſed of 
two quarts of vinegar, and one of ſpirit of wine. Some- 

52 affotted with a troubleſome iteh- 
ing, attended with heat and inflammation ; in this caſe 
let the creature be blooded, and poultices, compoſed 
of bread, milk, and elder flowers, applied. And if this 
be per formed at the beginning of the diſeaſe, and at the 
lame time proper pbytic given the creature, the ſwell- 
ing will be often diſperſed, and the diſeaſe cured with- 
out ſuppuration. 

But when the ſwelling appears to be critical, and alfo 
to have matter formed in it, the beſt, and indeed the 
only etfettual method, is to apply proper poultices, in 


order to facilitate the ſuppuration, and aftiſt the burſting 


of the tumour, Sometimes it will be neceflary to open 
it with a knite, in order to evacuate the forbidden mat- 
ter. In this caſe you muſt be very careful not to 
wound the tendinous ligament, that runs along the neck 
under the mane; and when the matter is tormed on 
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both ſides, two apertures will be neceſſary ; for you 
mult by no means divide the ligament, though it will 
Oy to give vent to the matter to on each 
ide, 

Sometimes the matter will flow in large quantities, 
reſembling melted glue, and be of an oily conkiſtence. 
When this happens, a ſecond incifion will be neceſſary, 
eſpecially if you diſcover any cavities. The orifices 
maſt be made in the moſt Ader parts, and the 
wound dreſſed at firſt with the common digeltive lini- 
ment, compoled of turpentine, honey, and tincture o. 
myrrh ; and alter ng, with the precipitate oint- 
ment. Experience has alſo proved the following medi- 
cine to be of very great uſe in the poll-evil. 

Take of vineyar or ſpirit of wine half a pint; of vi- 
triol diſſolved in fpring-water, half an ounce: and ot 
tincture of myrrh, tour ounces. ; 

Waſh the wound with this mixture twice a-day, and 
lay over the part a ſufficient quantity of tow ſoaked in 
vinegar, and the white of eggs beat together; oblerving 
that it the fleſh be very luxuriant, to pare it down 
with the knife, before you waſh the wound. And b 
this application alone, you may often cure the poll- 
evil, without the trouble and expence of other medi- 
eines. 

But the ſhorteſt method of curing this diſeaſe, 1s 
what the farriers call ſcalding; and this will ſucceed 
when the wound is toul, of a bad diſpoſition, and a 
large flux of matter. "The ſcalding mixture, generally 
uſed, is made in the following manner: Take of cor- 
roſi ve ſublimate, verdigris in fine powder, and Roman 
vitriol, of each two drachms ; of grcen vitriol, or co 
peras, half an ounce; of oil of turpentine and train 
oil, cach eight ounces; and of rettified ſpirits of 
8 four ounces; mix the whole together in a bottle, 

r, 

Take Aeypriac ointment, two ounces; oil of vitriol, 
one ounce; oil of turpentine, two ounces; and of com- 
mon ſweet oil, half a pint. Or, 

Take corroſive mercury, one drachm; Roman vi- 
triol, one drachm; verdigris, - one drachm and an 
half; rettified ſpirit of wine, two ounces; and of com- 
mon ſweet oil, {1x ounces. 

This latter is ſtronger than the firſt. 

This is the ſtrongeſt compoſition of what is termed 
the ſcalding mixture; and very often a milder will be 
ſufficient, which may be made by changing the corro- 
ſive ſublimate for red precipitate, and the Roman for 
white vitriol. 

The manner of uſing the above compoſition is this: 
they firſt clean the abſceſs very well with a ſponge dipt 
in vinegar; then they put a proper quantity of the mix- 
ture into an iron ladle, with a ſpout to it, make it 
ſcalding hot, pour it into the abicels, and cloſe the lips 
together with one or more ſtitches. They let this con- 
tinue two or three days, when they open the orifice, 
and examine the abſceſs; it they find it good matter 
and not in too great quantity, thay conclude that the 
diſeaſe will be cured without any other application, 
except bathing it with {pirits of wine. But if, on the 
contrary, the matter flows abundantly, and at the ſame 
time appears of a thick conſiſtence, the operation muſt 

be 
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be repeated till the flux of matter leſſens, and acquires 
a thick conſiſtence. 

PONDS rox Fisx. As for the making of theſe 

nds, it is agreed, thoſe grounds are beſt which are 
all of ſprings, and apt to be mooriſh, for the one will 
breed them well, and the other will preſerve them 
from being ſtolen. 

The ſituation of the pond is alſo to be conſidered, 
and the nature of the currents that fall into it; like- 
wiſe that it be refreſhed with a little water, or with 
the rain-water that falls from the adjacent hilly ground. 

It has been obſerved, that thoſe ponds which receive 
the flale and dung of horſes, and other cattle, breed 
the largeſt and fatteſt fiſh, 

As to making a fiſh-pond, let the head of it be the 
loweſt part of the ground, and the trench of the flood- 
gate or {luice have a good ſwiſt fall, that it may not be 
too long in emptying when you have a mind to draw it. 

You may plant willows or owlers about it, or both, 
and then caſt in lmvins in ſome 1 not far from the 
ſide, and in the moſt ſandy places, for fiſh both to 
{pawn upon, and to defend them and the younger try 
trom the many fiſh, and alſo from vermin that lie at 
watch to deſtroy them, elpecially the ſpawn of the 
carp and tench, when it is left to the mercy of ducks 
or vermin. 

LeBavulT, Dunnavivs, and others adviſe, that 
you make choice of ſuch a place for your pond, that it 
may be refreſhed with a little rill, or with rain-water 
running or falling into it; by which fiſh are more 1n- 
elined both to breed, and are alſo refreſhed and fed the 
better, and do prove to be of a much ſweeter and more 
pleaſant taſte, 

To which end it is obſerved, that ſuch pools as be 
large and have moſt gravel, and ſhallows where fiſh 
may ſport themſelves, do afford fiſh of the pureſt taſte, 
And note, that in all pools it is beſt to have ſome re- 
tiring place; as namely hollow banks, os ſhelves, or 
roots of trees to keep them from danger; and, when they 
think fit, from the extreme heat of ſummer; as allo, 
from the extremity of cold in winter, And note, that 
if many trees be growing about your pond, the leaves 
thereof falling into the water, make it nauſeous to the 
filh, and the fiſh to be fo to the eater of it. 

It is noted that the tench and cel love mud, and the 
carp loves gravelly ground, ang in the hot months to 
feed on grals: you are to cleanſe your pond, if you in- 
tend either profit or pleaſure, once every three or four 
years, eſpecially fome ponds, and then let it lie dry fix 
or twelve months, both to kill the water-weeds, as 
water lilies, candocks, reate and bulruſhes that breed 
there; and alſo that as theſe die for want of water, ſo 
graſs may grow in the pond's bottom, which carps will 
cat greedily in all the hot months it the pond be clean, 
The letting your pond dry and ſowing oats in the bot- 


tom is alfo good, for the fiſh feed the faſter : and being 


ſome time let dry, you may obſerve what kind of fill 
either increaſes or thrives beſt in that water; for they 
differ much both in their breeding and ſeeding. 
LEBAULT alſo adviſes, that if your ponds be not 
very large and roomy, that you olten feed your fiſh 
by throwing into them chippings of bread, curds, 
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22 or the entrails of chickens or of any fowl or 
t that you kill to feed yourſelves; for theſe afford 
fiſh a great relief. He ſays that frogs and ducks do 
much harm, and devour both the ſpawn and the young 
try of all fiſh, tfpecially of the carp. 

Avoid much ſhooting at wild-towl, for that fright- 
ens, harms and deſtroys the fiſh. 

Note, that carps and tench thrive and breed beſt 
when no other fiſh is put with them into the ſame 
pond; for all other fiſh devour their ſpawn, orat leaſt 
the greateſt part of it. And note, that clods of grafs 
thrown into any pond, feed the carps in ſummer; and 
that garden earth and parſley thrown into a pond, re- 


| covers and retreſhes the ſick fiſh. And note, that 


when you (tore your pond, you are to put into it two 
or three melters for one ſpawner, if you put them into 
a breeding-pond; but if into a nurle pond, or feeding- 

nd, in which hey will not breed, then no care is to 
be taken, whether there be molt male or temale carps. 

It 1s oblerved, that the beſt ponds to breed carps 
are thoſe that are (tony or ſandy, and are warm, and 
tree from wind, and that are not deep, but have wil. 
low trees and graſs on their ſides, over which the 
water does ſometimes flow: and note, that carps do 
mare uſually breed in marle-pits, or pits that have 
clean clay bottoms, or in new ponds, or ponds that lie 
dry a winter ſeaſon, than in old ponds, that be full of 

8. 
As the method of ordering fiſh. ponds is now very 
well known, and there are few books of gardening but 
what give ſome directions about it, it is hoped the 
reader will think the following quotation from BoWI- 
KER ſufficient. 

When you intend to ſtock a pool with carp-or 
tench, make a cloſe ethering-hedge acrols the head of 
the pool about a yard diſtance of the dam, and about 
three feet above the water, which is the beſt refuge for 
them I know of, and the only method to preſerve 
pool-fiſh; becauſe it any one attempts to rob the pool, 
muddies the water, or diſturbs it wich nets, moit of 
the fiſh, if not all, immediately fly between the hed 
and the dam, to prelerve themſelves; and in all 55 
where there are ſuch ſhelters and ſhades, the fiſh, de- 
light to«{wim backwards and forwards, through and 
round the ſame, rubbing and ſporting themſelves there. 
with. This hedge ou 1 to be made chiefly of orls, - 
and not too cloſe, the 3 long and ſtraggling to- 
wards the dam, by which means you may feed 4 ſat- 
ten them as you pleaſe. I he beſt baits for drawing 
them together at firſt are, maggots or young waſps; the 
next are, bullock's-brains, and lob-worms chopped to- 
gether, and thrown into the Is in large quantities, 
about two hours betore brag” oy ſummer and winter, 
By thus uſing theſe ground baits once a day for a fort. 
night together, the fiſh will come as conſtantly and na- 
turally to the place as cattle to their fodder; and to ſa- 
tisty your curiosity, and convince you herein, after 
you have baited the pool for ſome time, as directed, 
take about the quaniity ot a two-penny loat of wheaten 
bread, cut it into flices and wet it; then throw it into 
the pool where you had baited, and the carp will feed 
upon it; after you have uſed the wet bread three or 


four. 
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four mornings, then throw ſome dry bread in, which 
will lie on the top of the water: and if you watch, out 
of ſight of the fiſh, you will preſently fee them ſwim to 
it and ſuck it in. I look upon wheaten bread to be the 
beſt food for them, though barley or oaten bread is 
very good. If there be tench and pearch in the ſame 
pong, they will feed upon the four former baits, and 


not touch the bread. Indeed there is no poo] -fiſh 


ſo ſhy and nice as carp, When the water is diſturbed, 
carp will fly to the ſafeſt ſhelter they can; which I one 


day obſerved, when affiſting a gentleman to ßſh his 


pool; for another perſon diſturbed the water, by 


throwing the caſting net, but caught not a carp; | 


whereupon two or three of us liripped, and went into | 
| breaking up oft a great ſnow in winter, and you will 


the pool, which was provided with ſuch a fort of a 
hedge in it as is before deſcribed, and thither the carp 
had fled for ſafety : then fiſhing with our hands on 


both ſides of the hedge, that is, one on either fide, we 
cCatched what quantity of carp was wantin 


The beſt way to make the . ſecure, is to 


drive in two or three rows of ſtakes about fix teet lon 


at about four feet diſtance trom each other, the' how 


length of the head, the firſt row of which is to be ram- 


med, at leaſt, four feet deep, that they may ſtand 
ſtrong and lure. 

Or if you happen to find the bottom falſe, eſpecially 
if it conſiſts of a running- ſand, you may beſides lay the 
foundation with quick-lime, which lacking will make 
it as hard as a ſtone, | 

Then dig your pond, and caſt the earth among the 


piles and flakes, and when they are well covered over, 


drive in another row or two over them, ramming in 
the earth in the void ”m that it may lie cloſe and 
keep in the water; and ſo you may continue ſtakes up- 


on ſtakes, ramming in the earth till your pond-head 


be of the height you defigned it. 

The infide of the dam muſt be very ſmooth and 
ſtrait, that no current may have power over it, 

If the pond carry fix feet water, it is enough; but 
it muſt be eight feet deep, to receive the freſhes and 
rains that ſhould fall into it. 

It would alſo be advantageous to have ſhoals on the 
ſides, for the filh to ſun themſelves on, and lay their 
ſpawn on; beſides on other places, ſome holes, hollow 
banks, ſhelves, roots of trees, iflands, Sc. to ſerve 


as their retiring places. 


Beſides it is to be conſidered, whether or not you de- 


ſign your pond for a breeder, if you do, never expect 
any large carps from thence, for the greatneſs of the | tha 
weig 


number of the {pawn will overſtock the pond, and a 
ſtore- pond has always been accounted the belt for large 


carps. 
If you would make a breeding-pond become a ſtore- 


| pond, when = ſue, ſee what quantity of carp it will 


contain, and then put in either all melters, or all 
ſpawners, by which means, in a little time, you may 
have carps that are both large and exceeding fat ; thus 
by putting in but one ſex, there is an impoſſibility of the 
mcreale of them; but the roach will, notwithſtanding, 


multiply abundantly. 


As to the fituation and diſpoſition of the principal 


waters, a method muſt be obſerved, to reſerve ſome 
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great waters for the head quarters of the fiſh, from 


whence you may take, or wherein you may put, any 
ordinary quantity of fiſh, You ſhould allo have ſtews, 
and other auxiliary waters, ſo that you may convey any 
part of the ſtock from one to the other, by which means 
you will never want, and need not abound; and far- 
ther, loſe no time in the growth of the fiſh, but em- 
ploy the water, as land is employed, to the beit advan- 


tage. 

You are to view the grounds, and find out ſome fal! 
between the hills, as near a flat as may be, ſo as to 
leave a proper current for the water. 

It there be any difficulty in making a judgment of 
this, take an opportunity after ſome ſudden rain, or thc 


plainly tee which way the ground caſts, for the water 
will take the true fall, and run accordingly. 

The condition of the place muſt determine the 
quantity of the ground which is to be covered will. 
water, = 

For example; we may well propoſe in all fifteen 
acres in three ponds, or eight acres in two, and not 
leſs; and theſe ponds ſhould be placed one above an- 
other, ſo that the point of the lower may almoſt reach 
the upper : which contrivance is no leſs beautiful than 
advantageous, 

The 1 or bank, which by ſtopping the current 
is to raiſe the water, and ſo make a pond, muſt be built 
with clay and earth, taken out of the pan or hollow 
digged in the loweſt ground above the bank ; and that 
pan ſhould be ſhaped as a half oval, the flat of which 
comes to the bank, and the longer diameter runs ſquare 
from it. See BANKS, 

POND-HEADS, TO MAKE AND RAISE : it is evi- 
dent that if a dam be made acroſs a valley, or low 
marſh, where the water runs, it will produce a pond : 
and as the dam or bank 1s higher than the centre-point, 
which lies againſt the loweſt ground, ſo much the 
deeper is the pond ; and if the hills on each ſide riſe 
ſteep and quick, the water ſtopt will cover leſs ground 
than if they had a flow or gentle aſcent. 

For the wears. by the bank head, be ſure it be firm, 
and not apt to leak, which it will certainly do if made 
only of earth; therefore it is neceſſary to carry up a 
bed or wall of clay, the whole length of the bauk, 
with a good ramming a foot or two from below the 
ſurface of the ground, to ſuch a height as the water is 
deſigned to ſtand, allowing a ſplit or two at leaſt for 
that op; army otherwile the water lying under a great 

t from its depth, will work itſelf underneath, 

As the clay is rammed, take care that earth be 
brought to carry up the bank with it, in order to pre- 
vent its being ſearched and cracked by the height of the 
ſun, which is of very ill conſequence; and therefore 
when come to its full height, it muſt forthwith be 
covered and cloſed with mould: you mult allow three 
feet to the breadth of this clay bed, railing it to ſuch a 
height as you would have the water ſtand, and raiſe it 
with earth three teet higher; though two feet would 
ſerve, were it not that the unavoidable finking of the 
bank, will require at leaſt one foot. 

When ſeveral ponds or ſtews are projected to be 

| ſunk 
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ſunk at the ſame time, there will be had advantage 
by the clay taken out of them, that will be much more 
than is neceſſary for the bed, and which ſtrengthen 
the bed, upon account of its being preſſed down by the 
tumbrels or carts, on each fide of it, and the bank will be 
made 3 _ ; 2 will * ſave the — of 
the nd within nd, which is a great benefit in 
the feed of the fiſh. _ 

As to the dimenſions, they are 2 by the man- 
ner of the hill riſing: for if it be ſteep, then in order to 
cover a ſufficient quantity of ground, you mult raiſe the 
bank higher, * of conſequence it muſt be made 
ſtronger than when the ground has a gentle aſcent, fo 
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| month to ſet them is February ; though any month be. 
tween that and Michae/mas is good. hen fits twenty- 


one days, whereas geeſe, ducks, and turkies, fit thirty. 
Obſerve to let them have conſtantly meat and drink near 
them, while they fit, that they may not ſtraggle from 
their eggs and chill them: 

One cock will ſerve ten hens. 

If fowls are fed with buck or French wheat, or with 
hemp-ſeed, it is ſaid, they will lay more eggs than or- 
dinary ; and buck- wheat, either whole or ground, made 
into paſte, which is the beſt way, is a grain that will fatten 
fowls or hogs very ſpeedily ; but the common food uſed 
is barley-meal, with milk or water, but wheat-flour 


as a moderate height would throw the water upon 
round enough ; of this there is a great difference, for 


moiltened is beſt, 
A good hen ſhould not differ from the nature of the 


in ſome places ten feet high may cover as much as 
twenty feet in others, which may be eaſily diſcovered by 
the water-level, whereby you may ſtake the water-line | 
upon the ground to any height, and fix the determined 
height of the bank. 

NT-LEVIS is a diſorderly reſiſting action of a 
horſe, in diſobedience to his rider, in hien he rears up 
ſeveral times running, and raiſes ſo upon his hind legs, 
that he is in danger of coming over. 

- POPE, ox Ruxr., This fiſh with a double name, is 
{mall, and rarely grows bigger than a gudgeon ; in ſhape 
not unlike the pearch, but reckoned better food, being 
pleaſant in taſte. His haunts are the deepeſt running 
places ina gravel river, the exact bottom whereof hav- 
ing found by plumbing, and your hooks being baited 
with ſmall red worms, or brandling worms, you ma 
fiſh with two or three hooks, and you will have excel- 
lent ſport ; for he is agreedy biter, and they are in great 
ſhoals together, where the water is deep, ſmooth and 
calm ; ſo that if you would take a uantity of them, 
bait the ground with earth, and fiſh for them with a ſmall 
red worm. 

PORTER To carry. Uſed in the French manage, 
for directing or puſhing on a horſe at pleaſure, whether 
forwards, upon turns, &c. | 

POULTRY is a term given to all kinds of domeſtic 
fowls brought up in a farm-yard, as cocks and hens, 
ducks, geeſe, turkies, &c. all of which we ſhall ſpeak of, 
and begin with 


Dungbill Cocks and Hens, generally termed Fotult. 


The country yard cannot be ſaid to be complete, till 
well ſtocked with fowl, which advantage will appear to 
every one who keeps them. The pooreſt villager may 
reap the ſame benefit from the products as the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial farmer, they being able to ſhift for themlelves 
the greateſt part of the year, by their feeding on inſetts, 
corn, or any thing, almoſt, that is edible by any fort of 
animal, 

I ſhall not enter into a minute deſcription of the ſeve- 
ral forts of cocks and hens, only adviſe you to chuſe 
thoſe that are the beſt breeders, and the beſt layers; 
the oldeſt being always reckoned the beſt fiiters, and the 


cock; the ſhould be working, vigilant and laboricus, 
both for herſelf and her chickens ; in fize, the biggeſt 
and largeſt are the beſt, every proportion anſwera- 
ble to thoſe of the cock, only inſtead of a comb, 
ws ſhould have upon her crown a high thick tuſt of ſea- 
thers. 

She ſhould have good and ſtrong claws ; but it will 
be better if ſhe has no hinder claws, becauſe they often 


break the eggs, and, beſides, ſuch as have, do ſometimes 


prove unnatural. | 

Crowing hens are neither good layers nor good 
breeders. 

The elder hens are rather to be choſen for hatchi 
than the younger, becauſe they are more conſtant, 
will fit out their time ; but if you chuſe for laying, take 
the youngeſt, becauſe they are luſty, and prone to 
generation; but do not chuſe a fat hen for either of 
theſe purpoſes; for if ſhe be ſet, ſhe will ſorſake her neſt; 
the eggs the lays will be without ſhells, and beſides ſhe 
will grow flothful and lazy. 

Thoſe eggs that are laid when the hens are a year and 
a half, or two years old, are the beſt ; you mult at that 
time give the hens plenty of vittuals, and ſometimes 
oats with fenugreek to heat them, if you would have 
large eggs, for thoſe that are fat commonly lay but 
ſmall ones; mix ſome chalk with their food, or mix ſome 
bruiſed brick with their bran, moiſtened with a little wa- 
ter, and give them their belly - full of half-boiled barley, 
with vetch and millet, $ 

Some hens have the ill faculty of eating their eggs: 
to prevent this, take out the white of an egg, and put 
moiſt plaiſter round about the yolk, and ſuffer it to grow 
hard ; and when the hen attempts to eat it, and finds 
{he cannot do it, ſhe will ſoon give over breaking her 
eggs. | 
You may likewiſe pour a clear plaiſter upon the yolk 
of an egg, and let it harden, ſo that it may ſerve tor a 
ſhell, and put into the neft ; or you may ſhape an 
egg of plaiſter, or chalk, and let that be for a neſt 
egg. 

Fhoſe hens that have ſpurs often break their eggs, 
and generally will not hatch them, and they will ſome- 
times eat them; theſe muſt be ſcowered, as well as 
thoſe that ſcratch and crow like a cock; firſt, by 


ſt the beſt layers; but no ſort will be good for | plucking their great quills out of their wings, and 
3 K&N - * — * them with millet, barley, and paſte, cut 
into bits, pounded acorns and bran, with pottage or 
3A | crumbs 


either, if they are kept too fat; the belt age to let a hen 
for chickens is from two years old to five, and the beſt 
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crumbs of wheat-bread, ſteeped in water, or barley- 
meal. 
Keep them in a cloſe place, and at reſt, and pull the 


feathers from their heads, thighs, and rumps. It a 
hen be too fat, or has a looſeneſs, ſhe will lay windy 


C . . | 
8 hen will fit well from the ſecond year of her lay- | 


ing to the fifth: the beſt time to let a hen, that the 
chickens may be large and moſt kindly, is in Fe- 
, in the increale of the moon, that ſhe may 
diſcloſe the chickens in the increaſe of the next 
new moon, being in March; for one brood of this 
month's chickens is worth three of thuſe of any other 
month. 

Hens may ſet from March to October, and have good 
chickens, but not after that time, for the winter is a great 
enemy to their breeding. 

A hen ſits juſt twenty-one days, and if you ſet a hen 
upon the eggs of ducks, geeſe, or turkies, you muſt ſet 
them nine days before you put her own eggs to her, of 
which a hen will cover nineteen ; but always ſet an 
odd egg, what number ſoever you ſet her with. 

It will alſo be proper to mark one fide of the eggs 
when you pur them under the hen, and to obſerve whe- 
ther ſhe turns them from the one fide to the other, 
and if ſhe does not, then take an opportunity when 
ſhe is from them to turn them yourſelf. But a 
hen that dues not turn them herlelf is of the leſs 
value. | 

Take care that the eggs you ſet a hen on be new, 
which may be known by their being heavy, full, and 
clear ; this may be diſcovered b — rough them 
in the ſun; nor do you chooſe the largeſt, for they have 
oftentimes two yolks, and though ſome are of opinion 
that ſuch will produce two chickens, it proves com- 
monly a miſtake, and it they do, they generally prove 

abortive and monſtrous. 

A hen muſt not be taken off or diſturbed from her 
neſt, for that will make her utterly forſake it. 

While the is ſitting you mult place her meat and 
water near her, that her eggs may not cool while ſhe is 

ne to ſeck her food. If the ſhould be abſent from 

er neſt, ihr * the ſtraw, and make it foit and 
— and lay the eggs in the ſame order ſhe left 
them. 

It is very necellary to perfume her neſt with roſemary 
or brimſtone, and you muſt take care that the cock does 
not come at the eggs and fit upon them, for he will en- 
danger the breaking of them, and cauſe the hen not to 
like her neſt ſo well as before. 

When hens -are laying, the old ſtraw ſhould be 
taken away, and treih put in, tha: it may not breed 
fleas, or other vermin, which much incommodes 
them. | | 

The maladies incident to hens are as follow: 

Setting hens are ſometimes troubled with lice and ver- 
miu: for the cure, pound burnt cummin and ſtapniſgar, 
of each equal quantities; and mix it with wine, and rub 
the hens with it, or waih them with a decottion of wild 
lupines. 

if hens are troubled with a looſeneſs, mix a handful 
of barley-meal and as much wax, in ſome wine ; make it 


| 


| 
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into a maſs, and give it them in the morning before they 
have any other meat, or elſe let them drink a decoction 
of apples or quinces. . 

ens, by laying too many eggs, ſometimes exhauſt 
their ſtrength and languiſh: the lame likewiſe happens 
by hens fitting too Jong; to remedy this, take the 
white of an egg, which you muſt roaſt till it looks 
as if it was burnt; mix this with an equal quantity 
of dried raiſins, alfo burnt, and give the hen this faſt. 


ing. 

Your hen-houſe muſt be large and ſpacious, with a 
pretty high roof and ſtrong walls, to keep out both 
thieves and vermin; let there be windows on the caſt 
ſide, that they may enjoy the benefit of the riſing ſun, 
ſtrongly lathed and cloſe ſhut; upwards, and round 
about the intide of the wall upon the ground, ſhould be 
made large pens of three feet high, for geeſe, ducks, and 
large fowls to fit in, and near unto the covering of the 
houſe ſhould be long perches, reaching from one fide ot 
the houle to the other, on which ſhould fit cocks, hens, 
capons, and turkics, each on ſuch perches as they are 
diſpoſed, . 

At another ſide of the houſe, at the darkeſt part of 
the ground pens, fix hampers full ot ſtraw for neſts, in 
which hens ſhould lay their eggs ; but when they fit to 
hatch chickens, then let them fit on the ground, other- 
wile it will be dangerous. 

Alſo let there be pins ſtuck in the walls, that the 
. may climb to their perches with the greateſt 
eaſe 


The floor muſt not be paved, but made of earth 
ſmooth and eaſy. Let the ſmaller fowl! have a hole 
made at one end of the houſe, to go in and comg out at 
when they pleaſe, orelſe they will ſeek out rooſts 1n other 

laces ; but of larger fowl, you may open the door morn- 
ng and —_— 

t would be better if the hen houſe was ſituated near 
ſome kitchen, brewhou:e, bak chouſe, or kiln, where it 
may have the heat of the fire, and be perfumed with 
2 which is to pullets both delighttul and whole- 

ome. 

As ſoon as your chickens are hatched, if any be 
weaker than the :eſt, wrap them in wool, and let them 
have the heat of the fire; it will allo be very good to 
pertume them with roſemary ; the firſt hatched clickens 
may be kept in a ſieve till the reſt are diſcloſed, for 
they will not eat for two days; ſome thells being 
harder than others, they will require ſo much more 
time in opening; but unleſs the chickens are weak, 
or then unkind, it will not be amiſs to let them 
continue under her, for ſhe will nouriſh them kindly. 

When they are two days old, give them very ſmall 
oatmeal, ſome dry, and ſome ſteeped ina milk, or elſe 
crumbs of fine white bread ; and when they have gained 
ſtrength, curds, cheeſe parings, white bread, e 
in beer or milk, barley- meal, or wheaten bread ſcalded, 
or = like ſoft meat, that is ſmall and will be cafily di- 

cited. | 
; It is neceſſary to keep them in the houſe for a fort- 
night, and not ſuffer them to go abroad with the hen to 
worm. Green chives chopped among their mcat is 
very good, and will preſerve them from the ryeor other 
| dilcaſes 
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Giſcaſes in the head, and never let them want clear 
water, for puddle water will be apt to give them the 


pip. 

Nor muſt you let them feed upon tares, darnel, or 
cockle, for theſe are very dangerous to young ones, 
_ let them go into gardens till they are ſix weeks 
old. 

If you would have them crammed, coop them u 
when the dam has forſaken them, and cram them wit 
dough madeof wheaten meal and milk, whichdipin milk, 


and thruſt down their throats, but let them not be too big, 


wt choak them ; and they will be fat in a fort- 
night. 
To diſtinguiſh whether a chicken is good or not: after 
a chicken is killed it will be ſliff and white, and firm in 
the vent, it new killed; but tender, and green in the 
vent, if ſtale. | 
If you rub your finger on the breaſt of a ſcalded 
chicken, if it be new killed it will feel rough ; but if ſtale, 
ſlippery and ſlimy. | 
crammed chicken, if it be fat, will have a fat rump, 
_ fat vein upon the ſide of the breaſt of her, like a 
ullet. 
n In order to fatten chickens, you muſt put them into 
coops, and feed them with barley-meal ; put likewiſe 
a {mall quantity of brickduſt into their water, which 
they ought never to be without: this laſt will give them 
an appetite to their meat, and fatten them very ſoon ; 
for in this caſe it muſt be confidered, that all fowls and 
birds have two ſtomachs, as they may be called, the one 
is their crop, that ſoftens their food, and the other the 
izzard, that macerates the food ; in the laſt we always 
nd ſmall ſtones and ſharp ſand, which help to do that 
office, and without them or ſomething of that kind, a 
fowl will be wanting of its appetite to eat; for the giz- 
zard cannot mafticate, or as it may be ſaid, grind the 
food faſt enough to diſcharge it from the crop, without 
ſuch ſand or ſtones : and in this caſe the brickduſt is 
allſting. 


Ducks. 


Ducks are very neceſſary for the huſbandman's yard, 
in that they require no charge in keeping ; they live on 
loſt.corn, worms, ſnails, &c. for which reaſon they are 
very good for gardens. Once in a vear they are very 
good layers of eggs, eſpecially a ſort of duck that turns 
up the bit) more than the common kind; and when 
they fit they need little attendance, except to let them 
have a little barley, or offal corn and water near them, 
that they may not ſtraggle far from their neſt to chill 
their eggs. 

In general it is found more profitable to ſet a hen 
upon the ducks eggs, than any kind of duck whatever, 
becaule the old one leads them whien hatched, too foon 
to the water, where, if the weather be frolty, ſome will 
be loſt. They follow the hen a good while upon the 
land, and fo get hardy before they venture to the wa- 
ter, 

About thirteen eggs is the proper number to let a 
duck fit upon ; the hen will cover as many of theſe as 


| 
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Aber own, and will bring them up well: fo that every 
way the is more profitable for that purpoſe. 

; the ducklings are hatched they require no care, 
if the weather be tolerably good ; but if they happen to 
be produced in a very rainy ſeaſon, it would be right to 
keep them under cover a little, eſpeciallyin the night; for 
though the duck naturally loves water, it requires the aſ- 
ſiſtance of its feathers, and, till they are grown, is cafily 
hurt by the wet. 

The fattening of ducks at any age is very eaſy, and 
wnether it be the duckling, or the grown duck, the me- 
thod to be uſed is exactly the fame. They are to be 
put in a quiet dark place, and kept in a pen, where they 
are to have plenty of corn and water : any kind of corn 
will do, a with this fingle direction, they will fatten 
themſelves extremely well in fifteen or twenty days ; 
and will bring a price that very well repeys their teed- 
ing. 


Geeſe. 


The benefit ariſing from geeſe are, for food, their fea- 
thers, and their greaſe. They will live upon com- 
mons, or any ſort of paſture, and need little care and 
attendance; only they ſhould have plenty of water. 
The largeſt geeſe are reckoned the beſt, but there is a 
ſort of $ eele that are much better layers and 
breeders than the Engliſh, — if their eggs are 
hatched under an Engl, goole. 

Geeſe lay in the ſ ing, the earlier the better, becauſe 
of their price and of their having a ſecond brood. They 
commonly lay twelve or ſixteen eggs each. You may 
know when they will lay, by their carrying of ſtraw in 
their mouths, and when they will fit, by their continuing 
on their neſt after they have laid. A goole fits thirt 
days; but if the weather be fair and warm, ſhe w 
hatch three or four days ſooner. After the goſlings are 
hatched, ſome keep them in the houſe ten or twelve 
days, and feed them with curds, barley-meal, bran, &e. 
Aſter they have got ſome ſtrength, let them out three 
or four hours in a day, and take them in again, till they 
are big enough to detend themſelves from vermin. 
gander will ſerve five geeſe. 

It you would fatten green geeſe, you muſt ſhut them 
up when they are «bout a month old, and they will be 
fat in about a month more. Be ſure to let them have 
always by them in a ſmall rack ſome fine hay, which will 
mock haſten their fatting. But for fatting of older 
geeſe, it is commonly done when they are about fix 
months old, in or after harveſt, when they have been in 
the ſtubble fields, from which food ſome kill them, 
which is a good way ; but thoſe who have a mind to 
have them very fat, (hut them up for a fortmght or 
three weeks; and feed them with oats, ſplit beans, 
barley-meal, or ground malt mixed with milk, the beſt 
thing to fatten them with being malt mixed with beer. 
But in fatting of all water fowl you may obſerve, that 
they uſually fit with their bills on their rumps, where 
they ſuck out moſt of their moiſture and fatneſs, at a 
ſmall bunch of feathers, which you will find ftandin 
upright on their rumps and always moiſt, with whic 
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they trim their feathers, which makes them oily and 
flippery more than other fowls feathers are, that the 


water may flip off them, which, if cut awa 
make them fat in leſs time, and with 2 meat than 
otherwiſe, Geeſe will likewiſe feed on and fatten well 
with carrots cut ſmall, and given them; or if you give 
them rye before or about Midſummer, it will ſtrengthen 
them, and keep them in health, that being commonly 

their ſickly time. 8 

In ſome countries they ſhear the geeſe for their fea- 
thers, and ſome pull them twice a year ; but this latter 
Way is more injurious to them, and therefore it is better 
yg till moulting time, or til] their death for their 

athers. | | 


Turkics, 
Turkies are fowls that proſper very well in open 


- countries, where there is not ſhelter to harbour ſuch 
vermin as deſtroy them : for they are naturally inclined 
to ramble. The hens likewiſe are ſo negligent of their 


young, that whilſt they have one to follow them, they | hi 


never take any care of the reſt; and therefore there 
muſt be a 
are young, to watch them, and to keep them warm, they 
being a bird that cannot bear the cold. But ſome, 
where they 
the houſe, let them take their liberty, and ſeek their 
own neſts ; but it is only in ſome particular places that 
they do well with ſuch management, I knew a gentle- 
man that had a hen turkey of the wild kind from Vir- 

inia, of which, and an Engliſh cock, he raiſed a very fine 

reed, that bred wild in a fields, and always became 
tame when grown up; they were a very hardy breed, 
and much larger than ours, and reared their young ones 


without any care or trouble, breeding much better than 
our Engl;þ. | 
If you keep them with corn, they are very great 


feeders, and will devour a great deal; but it left to 
their liberty when grown up, they will get their own 
living, without either trouble or charges, by teeding on 
herbs, ſeeds, &c. þ 
Turkies being very apt to ſtraggle, will often be lay- 
ing their eggs in ſecret places, and therefore the com- 
mon ſort of them muſt be often watched, and made to 
lay at home, They begin to lay in March, and will fit 
in April. Eleven or thirteen eggs are the moſt they fit 
on, They hatch in between twenty-five and thirty 
days; and when they have hatched their brood, you 
muſt be careful to keep the young ones warm, for the 
leaſt cold kills them. Feed them eicher with curds, or 
om freſh cheeſe cut in ſmall pieces, Let their drink 
e new milk, or milk and water, Some give them oat- 
meal and milk boiled thick together, intv which they 
ut wormwood chopped ſmall, and ſometimes eggs 
iled hard, and cut in little pieces. You muſt feed 
them often, for the hen will not take much care of them, 
and when they have got ſome ſtrength, feed them abroad 
in a cloſe walled place, where they cannot ſtray ; you 
muſt not let them out till the dew is off the graſs, taking 
care to have them in again betore night, becauſe the dew 


is very prejudicial to them. 


cloſe, will 


deal of care taken of them whilſt they | bot 


have a convemency of a {mall cover near | 
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For the fatting of turkies, ſodden barley is very ex- 
cellent, or ſodden oats for the firſt fortnight, and for 
another fortnight cram them as you do capons. They 
are only to be crammed in a morning, which muſt be 

iven to them warm, and Jet out all ay being 
ometimes fed with corn while cut; becauſe, being 
a ſullen bird, they are apt elſe not to fat ſo kindly. 

Their eggs are reckoned very wholeſome, and a great 
reſtorer of nature. | | 

POUNCES, the talons or claws of a bird of prey. 

PRESS uyox THE HAND: a horſe is ſaid to reſiſt. 
or preſs upon the hand, ven either through the ſtiffnets 
of his neck, or from an ardour to run too much a-head, 
he ſtretches his head againſt tlic horſernan's hand, retules 
the aid of the hand, and withſtands the effects of the 
bridle, 

Io preſs or puſh a horſe forwards, is to aſſiſt him with 
the calves of your legs, or to ſpur him to make im go 


on. 
To PRICK, or Pixcn, is to give a horſe a gen- 
tle touch of the ſpur, without clapping them hard to 


m. 
Prick with the right : pinch with the left : pinch with 
h 


To PRICK, ox PincH, is an aid; but to bear hard 
with the ſpur, is correction. 

PRICKING or a Hoxzse's Foor, is the hurt re- 
ceived by a nail drove too far into the foot, ſo as to 
reach the quick, or preſs the vein in the horle's foot 
when he is ſhod. Se FEET OF a Horse. 

PRICKER (Hunting-term) a hunter on horſeback. 

PRICKET, a ſpitter, or young male deer of two 
years old, that begins to put forth the head. 

PRICKING (with Sportſmen) the footing of an hare 
when ſhe beats on the hard heath way, and her footing 
can be perceived. | 

PRICKT, otherwiſe called .ACCLOYED, OR RE- 
TRATE, &c. in reſpett to horſes, ſignifies only the 
having a prick by the negligence of the farrier in 
driving the nails, by their weakneſs, ill pointing or 
breaking them, which if not preſently taken out, will, 
in time, break out into a foul fore : you may diſcern it 
by the horſe's going lame; but if you would know it 
more certainly, pinch him round the hoot with a pair 
of pincers, and when you come to the place aggrieved, 
he will ſhrink in his foot; or elle you may try where 
he is pricked by throwing water on his hoot, tor that 
= where he-is hurt will be ſooner dry than the 
reſt, 

PUNCH, a well-ſet, well-kni: horſe, is ſhort backed, 
and thick ſhouldered, with a broad neck, and well lined 
with fleſh. ; 

PURGATION, is Hokses. The danger of 
purging horſes, ſubſiſts only in the imaginations of 
the inexperienced, in the ill choice of drugs, or in 
their injudicious adminiſtration. The draſtic, or 
rough and violent purges (and ſuch, on account of 
their cheapnels, are generally in uſe for horſes) of 
courſe make them gcc, irritate and convulſe their 
bowels, and occaſion frequent violent ſtrainings, after 
voiding the ſhower of excrement; ſtrong mercurials 
have cver theſe effects. Such appearances lead to the 
erroneous 
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erroneous concluſion, that a horſe cannot be purged 
with ſafety ; but the mild or eccoprotic purges have no 
ſuch ill effects, on the contrary, they give a horſe the 
leaſt poſſible diſturbance, his only puniſhment being 
the mere 2 the ball or drink, and the tempo- 
rary deprivation of ſolid meat; and yet theſe confer 
much more laſting benefit than the former. The chief 
of theſe innocent, and at the ſame time efficacious ca- 
thartics, equany adapted to the ſalutary purpoſe of 
cleanſing, exhilarating, and invigorating the human 
and brute body, are, aloes, ſuccotrine, Turkey-rhu- 
barb, jalap, and the neutral falts; medicines ſo ex- 
quiſitely fitted by nature to the intention, as to leave 
us nothing to detire. If Barbadoes-aloes are made uſe 
of, a few drachms only ſhould be applied at a time, 
which will obviate its draſtic effetts. 

Mr. LAawRENCE, ſays, he has been many years in 
the conſtant habit of purging horſes with ſalts, and 
with never failing ſucceſs. e ſaline purges appear 
to debilitate the animal body by their operation leſs 
than any others, and to refrigerate the humours more, 
they are ſpecific in certain w. 1 and in fact the idea of 
elektive purgation muſt be allowed to a certain degree; 


for inſtance, in the caſe of the abſorbent magneſia, 


which invariably attrafts acids, and from the combina- 
tion reſults a neutral purging liquor. Many horſes re- 
quire no other purges whatever than ſalts, and by the 
uſe of them may be kept in the firlt ſtyle of condition. 
They are alſo excellent alteratives, as one might fairly 

reſume previous to experience, by the analogy of the 
alt marſhes, where horſes receive ſo much benefit 
from the peculiar ſaline quality of the water. 

Salts uſually prove a powerful diuretic to a horſe, 
and are ſpecificall calculated for ſuch, as from high- 
feeding, and ſtanding much in the ſtable, are oppreſſed 
with a redundancy and ſuper-agglutination of the fluids, 
cauſing inflamed eyes, ſwelled legs, turbid urine, 
which, if long neglefted, ſeldom fail to terminate in 
the moſt fatal diſeaſes, This purgative is ſuperior to 
all for producing a fine gloſſy coat and high ſpints. The 
ſalts ſeem to att upon the contents of the inteſtines, 
and the animal humours, by a certain peculiar power 
of diſſolution, rather than by the accuſtomed ſtimulus of 
other purgatives; and if they do not always produce 
thoſe liquid ejections from the horſe, which reſult from 
the more powerful cathartics, they bring away an 
equal quantity of dung in a ſoftened ſtate. Horſes, 
which have had their regular aloetic purges, but which, 
from hardineſs of conſtitution, or defeti of exerciſe, 
have become groſs and purſive, and at a time, perhaps, 
when briſk ſervices may be required of them, are ſpeed- 
ily and ſafely put in order, by a ſhort courſe of ſalined 
water. 

It hath been hitherto, the general cuſtom to exclude 
draft cattle from the benefits of cleanſing and evacua- 


tion, by cathartic medicines, but, without the _ 
u 


ance of reaſon; for, from the general groſs and ſurfeit- 
ing nature of theit food, and the ſlowneſs of their mo- 
tions, encouraging a glutinous, flugyiſh, and viſeid 
ſtate of the blood, none of the ſpecies are more in need 
of artificial helps, in a defett of which, with the intent 
of prevention, originate thoſe frequent fits of the gripes, 
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Pagers, blindneſs, purſiveneſs and greaſe, to which 
ſtuffed and pampered cart and coach horſes are ſo noto- 
riouſly ſubject. Salts are particularly uſeful with this 
ſort of horſes, and the load of dung and urine diſcharg- 
ed by them from the body of a dray horſe, has been 
ſo great, that it has been wondered how the inteſtines 
of the animal could poſſibly contain it. 

The complaints of private fanwlies in the country, 
who keep a pair of horles, are, that they are a perpetu- 
al ſource of trouble and uneaſineſs; they ate either foot 
foundered, heavy-eyed, greaſy, or ſo purfive and un- 
wieldy, as to be covered with {weat upon the leaſt ex- 
traordinary exerciſe, . Much flanding within, and 
ſtrong nouriſhment, muſt, of neceſſity, produce all 
this, even as his maſter and miſtreſs acquire the gout 
upon the ſame principle. Such horſes ſhould have, at 
leaſt, four or five ew of phyfic in a year, with alter- 
ants in the interim, if required. Their feet ſhould be 
well ſoaked in water twice a day; they ſhould ſtand 
looſe in their ſtalls, and, bave a daily walk of fome 
hours. 

The ſigns of a want of purging- phyfic, from the 
common cauſe, over repletion, are ſo obvious, that it 
is needleſs to repeat them; but occaſionally, although 
rarely, a lean and hide-bound appearance may indicate 
the fame want; the digeſtion may have been ** 
and the appetite depraved, by unwholeſome ſood; the 
inteſtines may be choaked up with flime and filth, the 
proper nidus of worms: horſes in ſuch a ſtate acquire 
ſtrength, and thrive much after phyſic. But it is ne- 
eeſſary to be very cautious in purging weak and deli- 
cate horſes; in fact, it had always better be referred to 
men of profeſſional knowledge. An inflammatory ſtate 
of the blood always forbids purging; it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to wait until the fever ſhall have ceaſed, In 
caſe of much fleſh, exceſſive fulneſs, heat, and coſtive- 
neſs, begin to reduce the ſukje two or three days pre- 
vious to the exhibition of a doſe of phyfic ; warm bran 
maſhes, ſalined water, and walking exerciſe, will, in 
general, be found fully effettual without bleeding, 
which ever ought to be reſerved for caſes of abſoluie 
neceſſity, There are horſes of habits ſo naturally cof- 
tive, that a doable doſe will ſcarce have any material 
effect upon them; no raſh attempts ſhould ever be 
made upon theſe with draftic purges, which may be 
ſuddenly attended with fatal effects. They are beſt 
treated with a courſe of falts, or alteratives, which 
have a gradual operation, or laxative clyſters may be 
exhibited two or three days previous to a doſe of phy- 
ſic. The old maxim ought not to be forgot, to for- 
bear purging in extremes of heat or cold, or in wet 
weather, 

Purges are ſeldom given in a liquid form, but in 
balls, to hide the ill taſte; thele are of an oblong ſhape, 
and the fize of a pullet's egg. It may be of danger- 
ous conſequence to attempt to deliver them too large, 
particularly thoſe balis which are refined, and neatly 
made up ſecundem artem; you ſhould always form a 
purge ant» two balls, frequently into three, merely 
rolling the compoſition up in a piece of paper, twiſted 
at each end, and {mearing it with {weet oil. 

The horle being prepared the day betore, by a bran 

maſh, 


= 
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| maſh or two, ſhould have his phyſic in the morning, 
faſting, between five and cight, as the ſeaſon may ſuit. 
Should the animal be very groſs, foul, and full of blood, 
and any danger be apprehended from his ſtate of body, 


A pretty large maſh of bran, without corn, may be 
iven him in the middle of the preceding day, only a 
mall lock of hay at night, a ſmall bran maſh early in 

the morning, and his Joke two hours after. Maſhes 

alſo are of great ſervice in the following caſe : A horſe 
in a _ unfit ſtate for a journey, from having been 
kept high without exerciſe, may yet be wanted in a few 
days, a time too ſhort to attempt to prepare him by 

. give a large bran or pollard maſh at night, in- 

Read of corn, with little or no hay, and two hours walk- 

ng exerciſe in the morning faſting, for four days, and 

white water if the horſe will take it; this will make 
him empty himſelf very much, amend his appetite and 

v ind, and increaſe his powers of pertormance. 

In the delivery of a ball, no iron inſtrument ſhould 
ever be made uſe of, ſince it is a rough and terrilying 
83 The tongue of the horſe being drawn, an 
held out of his mouth on the off ſide, the operator re- 
ceiving the ball or roll from a by-ſtander, places it 
lengthwiſe between his fingers and beak, which being 
ſtretched out, he delivers it with a moderate jirk over 
the root of the tongue; when letting go the tongue, and 

lacing his hand under the jaw, he elevates the head, 
in order to watch the paſſage of the ball down the gul- 
let. If it has been plainly diſtinguiſhed paſſing down, 
another ball may be immediately given, hould one re- 

- main, But ſome horſes will retain them obſtinately a 

conſiderable time, in which caſe a little water may be 

Pen, or even poured down with the horn, the ſwal- 
wing which aſcertains the ſituation of the ball. In 
giving a drink, the horſe's head ſhould be held up with 
a forked ſtick with blunt points, kept for that purpoſe, 
but by no means with an iron fork, for fear of acci- 
dent; a nooſe to receive the fork being placed in the 
mouth over the tuſhes. 

phyſic in Mr. TarLix's Compendrum, is one of the mo 
rational and uſeful any where to be found, and which 
bears the indubitable marks of ſound judgment, and 
practical experience. | 

Every groom ſhould be provided with a good horn, 
narrow in the ſpout, and wide in the belly, which will 
hold full half a pint; and much care ſhould be taken 
that too large a quantity be not diſcharged into the 
horſe's gullet at once, or too ſuddenly, or that one go- 
down do not follow the other too haſtily ; but ſick or 
well, he ought in the cale of giving medicine, to be 
turned about with the greateſt care, and treated with 
the utmolt tendernefs and patience. 

Immediately after the horſe ſhall have ſwallowed 
the doſo, you may allow him to take two or three go- 
downs of ſoft water, blood warm, and to cat a lock of 
hay. Small quantities at a time of clean picked hay 
may be given him throughout the day, and two or three 
maſhes of {weet bran and ground oats, which 1s the 

oper diet whilſt the phyſic is in operation. Should it 
be a laxative drench of the neutral falts, and other arti- 
cles of quick operation, his purging may begin in leſs 
than twelve hours; but an aloctie purge, the Nloweſt of 


Ihe account of adminiſtering 
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all others, will lie in his body double the time: begin- 
ning to operate the following morning, its effects may 
continue twelve, twenty-four, thirty hours, or up- 
wards, according to the power and quality of the 
medicine, and the exiſting ſtate of the horle's body, 
Good aloes, rhubarb, or fairs, the quantities being ju- 
diciouſly apportioned, and the body of the patient in a fit 
ſtate tor their reception, never gripe or nauſeate. Cold 
water ſhould never be allowed. Inſtances may be pro- 
duced of horſes, which had taken coarle plantation 
aloes, made up with a large quantity of common refin, 
and being killed outright by a plentiful drink of cold 
water, the body ſwelling enormouſly, and appearing 
as if the animal had been deſtroyed by poiſon, It is a 
property of — aloes, to increale the appetite and 
promote digeſtion ; the aloe is allo. an excellent diure- 
tic, The method of taking aloes is to ineloſe it in pel- 
lets of chewed bread, by which method the pill has no 
taſte of the aloetic bitter; a ſingle pill or two will per- 
haps ſerve for common cccaſions. ; | 

A horſe which ufually ſtands unclothed, ſhould 
have a ſheet thrown over him during phyfic. The ha- 
bitual temperature of air in the ſtable may be preſerved, 
with the caution of obviatirg all partial currents, more 

rticularly ſhould the weather turn out cold or wet. 
In caſe of wet, the horſe ſhould not ſtir into the open air, 
or where rain may be blown upon him. For want of bet- 
ter convenience, turn him about, and walk him up 
and down the ſtable, if neceſſary, to quicken the purge. 
If the weather permit, put on his hood. and take him 
out two or three times in the day, half an hour each 
time, The purge operating freely, only walk him; if 
otherwiſe, let him trot a little, but gently, and at his 
eaſe, the rider by no means hurrying, but allowing him 
his own time to ſtop during his — In cale of a 
cold northerly viel the lels he be kept out the better ; 
and additional clothing will then be neceflary. The 
ceremony ends upon the phyſie being ſet, namely, 
when the excrement ſhall have reaſſumed its habitual 
or natural conſiſtence. Aſter the ſetting, from a week 
to a fortnight of walking, or very gentle exerciſe, ought 
to precede labour. No horle will bear more than one 
regular doſe in ſeven days. 

"Tr he Regular Courſe of Salts, for a hack or hunter, is 
from twenty to wenty-foyr ounces the doſe, the three 
doſes taking up ſomewhat more than the uſual time. 
Should the weather be fine, and no danger of wet, the 
horſe may be moderately ridden, during this phyſic, 
but no riſks of taking cold ought to be incurred, nor 
any cold water allowed, The method of giving ſalts, 
is to prepare the horſe with two or three warm bran 
and corn maſhes, and to keep him without water, until 
he become thoroughly in need of it; then take a pail- 
full, blood-warm, and infuſe four ounces of ſalts, pre- 
viouſly and thoroughly diffolved, in half a pint of boil- 
ing water; ſhould the horte 1efuſe, have patience, and 
drought will in no great length of time enſure his com- 
pliance. Repeat this as convenience may lerve, until 
the doſe ſhall be complete, which may be in two days 
at fartheſt. It is necetfary to obſerve, that the ſalts 


ſhould be kept carefully corked up in wide mouthed bot- 
tles; for although every one knows, that upon expoſure 


to 
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to the air, dually precipitate into z powder, | of .reflified oil of amber, roll the ball in liquorice - 
n- yet all are ey gen that thereby about half their effi- powder. : 
ay cacy is loſt: again, if inſtead of P rl diſſolving the | Purge or Scouring, for a groſs and foul coach or cart- 
Ip- ſalts, as directed, they are carelelsly wn into the | horſe. Succotrine aloes, ane ounce ; jalap, one ounce z 
he pail of water, to melt at leiſure, (which nine _ myrrh, finely powdered, half an ounce; cremor tartar, 
dy. out of ten to fave trouble would do] they will, grant one or two ounces; Caſtile foap, half an ounce; gin- 
Ju- part of them, remain undiſſolved at the bottom of the | ger, finely grated, wo tea-ſpouns full; beſt ſalad oil, 
tit pail, or again {hoot into cryſtals from the coldneſs of | one large ſpoon full; make three balls for one doſe, 
Id the water, and be thrown away. Not only falts, but | with ſyrup of buckthorn and liquorice powder, or 
ro- aloes, jalap, rhubarb, and other drugs, ought to be flour: : | 
on corebally preſerved from expoſure to the air. For very, Mercurial Purge, for ditto. Add to the above, two 
in, large, or very groſs horſes, the doſe of ſalts muſt con- drachms of calomel, or, it the conſtitution and habit 
Id lequently be increaſed, and the quantity will be beſt | ſhould require it, half an ounce, 
ng regulated by the experienced operation, It is recom- | Mild Mercurial Purge, Add two drachms of calomel 
$2 mended that GLAUBER's ſalts be uſed, in preference to | to the aloetic purge of GIS. 
nd any Lymington, or other cheap ſubſtitute, to be had at | Should a purge not operate at a proper time, either 
re- the druggills. Very frequently, a fingle dole will put a | from the badnels of the ny or cold taken, the horſe 
el- hackney imo excellent condition. will hang down his head and retule food, appear ſwell. 
no A Cooling Purgative Drench, of quick operation. Take | ed, heave in his flanks, and frequently throw up his tail 
er- the infuſion of four ounces of cremor tartar, in one | without ability to evacuate, In a flight caſe of this 
| pint or more of boiling water, which has ſtood three | kind, give the ſize of a pullet's egg of cordial ball, in 
uld — or longer, and been frequently ſtirred ; ſtrain it | three pints of warm es. and repeat it at niglu and the 
na- fine, and mix therewith, or diffolve therein, upon the following morning; in the interim give ſalined water, 
ed, fire, fix ounces of GLauBer's ſalts; add from four | blood warm, made as before directed 1. e. the ſolution 
ore drachms to one ounce of jalap, according to the itrength | of four ounces of GLAuBek's ſalts, to a pail, or three 
et. required; a gill of ſtrong peppermint; and a ſufficient | gallons, af foft water. Walking exerciſe, if fine 
ur, quantity of warm gruel, or ale, well ſweetened with | weather, well clothed, the horſe not being ridden. Or, 
et- honey, or treacle. Linitive electuary and ſyrup of | ſhould the caſe be more ſerious, and the horſe much 
up buckthorn, may occaſionally be joined. ſwelled or griped, take balſam of Peru and capivi, of 
ge. | The Alzetic Purge, for a hack, hunter, or race-horſe, each half an ounce, incorporate them with the yolk of a 
im from LAW EKNCE. The fineſt ſuccotrine aloes, well | new laid egg; 7 one drachm, diſſolved in a 
ach powdered, from twelve to fourteen drachms; cremor | ſmall quantity of Hallandi gin, or other ſpirit, juniper 
If tartar, an ounce or two; ginger, freſh and finely grated, | berries and anuiſeed, powdered, half an ounce each 
his a tea-ſpoon full; fine ſala * table - ſpoon full; make unrectified oil of amber, two drachms; make a bal 
im the mals with treacle, or ſyrup of — and ſifted with ſyrup of marſhmallows, and roll in liquorice pow- 
f a oat flour, into two or three balls. This form you may | der. Give plenty of warm gruel and water. It the 
er; frequently vary and render more quick, by ſubduttion additional aid of a clyſter ſhould be needed, uſe the 
he of the quantity of aloes, and addition of jalap inſtead : | following; thin water gruel three quarts, ſweetened 
ly, thus, aloes, twelve drachms ; jalap, two drachms. Or, | with ſix ounces of coarſe ſugar, and well mixed with fix 
ual aloes, ten drachms ; jalap, Falk an ounce. ounces of ſallad, or linſeed oil: it eaſily to be procured, 
ek The Ale tic Purge, from GrBsON. Succotrine aloes, | inſtead of water gruel, make uſe of a decoction of mal- 
ght ten drachms ; jalap and ſalt of tartar, of each two | lows, pellitory, mercury, chamomile, or ſuch as can be 
ne drachms ; grated ginger, one drachm ; chemical oil of | obtained, each à large handful, with bay-berries, and 


anniſeeds, thirty drops; 5 ot buckthorn, enough to 
form the ball, which roll in liquorice powder or flour, 
If neceffary to quicken, add a drachm or two to the 
quantity ol jalap. | a 

In droplical, or other caſes, where draſtics may be 
abſolutely neceſſary, nothing is more ſafe and effectual 
than a ſmall addition of ſcammony, in its pure and na- 
tural ſtate, to ſuccotrine aloes, with a ſafficient guard 
of ſalts, ſoap, or oil; but ſuch potent articles require 
medical knowledge and judgment in the preſcriber, 

The Rhubarb Purge, from  GiBs0Nn. Fineſt ſucco- 
trine aloes one ounce; Turkey-rhubarb, in powder, 
half an ounce ; ginger, grated, one drachm ; make the 
ball with ſyrup of roſes. This is highly recommended 
for delicate conſtitutions and poor teeders. Or, 

Fine aloes, one ounce and two drachms ; myrrh, 


| 


ſweet tennel-ſeeds, each one ounce, in a-gallon of water, 
boiled to three quarts. As the horſe recovers, give a 
tew malt maſhes. 

In cafe of ſuper-purgation, or exceſſive working of 
the phylic, the very common conſequence of the uſe of 
plantation aloes, or a too powertul mercurial doſe, 
give the following, a quart at a time, with the horn, in 
the courſe of the day: ſimmer gum arabic and traga- 
canth, each four ounces ; juniper berrics and carraway- 
ſeeds, bruiſed, three ounces ; ginger, halt an ounce, in 
five quarts of water, until the gum ſhall be diffolved, 
Gruel made of boiled rice is excellent in this inten- 


tion, given either with the horn, or in the horſe's 


drink, and the rice by way of maſh. Or, cordial ball 
in warm ale. Or, — a decoction ot chamomile, 
wormwood, freſh anniſeeds, and {affron ; to three quar- 


fine powder, half an ounce; ſaffron, and freſh jalap | ters of a pint of this, warm, add a pint of ane old port 
er, each one drachm ; make a ſtitf ball with ſyrup | wine, in which has been diffolved one ounce of diaſcor- 
of roſes, or marſhmallows; add a ſmall tea- ſpoou tuil | dium, to be given every thres or tour hours. The 


horle 


* 
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horſe continuing to pur e, and to eject even the very | cient; Let your liquid, in reſpett of warmth, be as 
mucus and lining of his bowels, the foregoing remedies | nearl ible of the common temperature of blood, 
muſt be perſevered in, with the additional help of re- which being diſcharged with all due caution againſt 


ſtrin 7 and nor 5,94 "M0 ; 
eftringent Cher. Either pomegranate or oa 

bark, — es; — roſes, green or — , a handful 
or two; baluſtines, half an ounce ; boil in two quarts 
of water to one, pour off clear, and diſſolve in the de- 
cottion four ounces of diaſcordium. Jo be repeated. 
Or, the Starch Chr, from Mr. CLARKE. 
jelly, or infuſion of linſeed, one pint ; liquid laudanum, 
one ounce, or two table-ſpoons full; if inflammation 
be apprehended, ſubſtitute for the laudanum, twenty or 
thirty grains of opium, well rubbed and diflolved : the 
quantity, one pint; rather too ſmall. Broths are uſed 
in this caſe, and flour or rice milk, ſtrained, but oils are 
too relaxing; yet, the coats of the inteſtines being 
abraded, BAR T LET recommends mutton ſuet boiled in 
milk, both as a elyſter and drench, one pint every three 
hours. Suet, four pounds to one quart of milk. Should 
the caſe have bcen ſo dangerous, that the horle remains 
weak, and a reſtorative courſe be required; perſevere 
in the following a few weeks. Looſe ſtable, uſe of a 
field or yard by day, where he may be kept from wa- 
ter. Make a ſtrong decoQtion or infuſion of oak-bark, 
gentian, carduus benedidus, or the male ſow-thiſtle, 
and Roman wormwood, and keep it bottled for uſe; 
* half a pint to a pint in every pail of water, cold. 
"requent rice and malt maſhes, cordial ball in ale. Ox, 
or ſheep's gall, half a pint in ale, milk warm, twice aday. 
The following obſervations on clyſters, is learned 
from the reſpectable agthorities of GissoN andCLaRrKE, 
previous to experience of their truth. A \yringe ſhould 
never be uſed, as the diſcharge alarms the horſe. The 
| pro r —_— is a pipe and bag. To a large ox- 
ladder faſten a pipe of the length of fourteen or fifteen 
inches, made | ox, Or any wood ſuſceptible of a 

- tmooth poliſh; in ſize, about an inch and a half diame- 
ter next the bag, and of a gradual taper to the extremity, 
where the thickneſs ought ſuddenly to increaſe, and be 
rounded at the point; let the perforation of the pipe be 
large enough to admit the end of a common funnel, for 
the purpoſe of pouring the liquor into the bag; certain 
ivory pipes in uſe, are apt to wound the gut. Place the 
horſe, it convenient, with his hinder quarters upon the 
higheſt ground. In caſe of hardened balls of excre- 
ment, | _—_ back-rake, with the ſmalleſt hand to be 
procured, well oiled, and nails pared, previous to the 
adminiſtration of a c:yſter. Mr. Tar 1x, although appa- 
rently of great (kill in all matters of medical applica- 
tion, has very much failed, in decrying the advantages 
of thus extracting the excrement, frequently a matter of 
the utmoſt necellity in both brute and human bodies; 
in the latter, it is uſually performed with a ſilver in- 
ſtrument, formed like a marrow ſpoon. It muſt ſurely 
be a great point gained, where we can make dirett ap- 
plication to the ſeat of the complaint ; as, for inſtance, 
to the blood veſſels by phlebotomy, in a ſtate of ple- 
thora and inflammation. In a laxative clyſter, the 
quantity may be' as much as three quarts; but in thoſe 
of a reſtringent, anodyne, or nutritious kind, which 
are to be retained, from a pint to a quart is fully ſuffi- 
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Starch. 
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alarm, hold down the tail a few minutes. Clyſters 
thus carefully given, create ſo little uneaſineſs to a 
horſe, that they may be ated very often, if neceſſa- 
ry, without much trouble. It will happen in cholics, 
that horſes drop, frequently, dribblets of excrement, 
apparently looſe ; at the ſame time the colon may be 
loaded with ſcybala, or hardened dung-balls, he 
grooms and farriers, like troubleſome and conceited 
nurſes, judging merely from appearances, and habitu- 
ally ſparing of labour, and jealous of novelty, decry the 
uſe of clyſters as ſuperfluous, but on their repetition, are 
ſurprized at the quantity and ſtate of the diſcharge. The 
veterinarian and jockey, in all cafes, may hear the groom, 
but muſt conſult the reaſon of the thing. I repeat it at- 
ter St. BSL, ſtable-people, in general, cannot be truſted 
even with a relation of facts; their obſtinacy and conceit 
ever holds an exact pace with their ignorance. Clyſters 
are of immenſe ſervice, both in the intent of relaxing, 
aſtringing, and comforting the inteſtines ; and the ani- 
mal body may be preſerved alive, and nouriſhed by theſe 
alone, for a conſiderable period, when it may be imprac- 
ticable to receive any ſuſtenance in the regular way. 

The Common Clyfter. Two or three quarts of thin gruel, 
ſalad oil half a pint, coarſe ſugar, or common falt, fix 
ounces. Lo render it more emollient, a decottion ot 
marſh-mallows, ground-ivy, chamomile, and fennel 
ſeeds, may be ſubſlituted to the gruel. 

Laxative J add to the above eight ounces of 
GLauBer's ſalts. Or, an infuſion of two ounces ſen- 
na in boiling water, and four ounces ſyrup of buck- 
thorn. Or, carybcoſtinum, one ounce. Or, bitter 
apple half an ounce, Bay berries and anniſeeds bruiſ- 
ed, one handful each; ſalt of tartar half an ounce, ſy- 
rup of buckthorn four ounces. The bitter apple, ber- 


ries and ſeed, ſhould be boiled a quarter of an hour. 


Or, inſtead of the bitter apple, an ounce or two of tinc- 
ture of jalap. 

Nutritive Clyfters, Thick water gruel. Or, broths 
made of ſheep s head, trotters, or the like, but not too 
fat. Milk pottage. Rice-milk ſtrained, with warm 
aromatic ſeeds if neceſſary. 

Diuretic Clyfters. Soap four ounces, diſſolved in two 
quarts of warm water, falt one handful. Or, one 
ounce of Caſlile-ſoap, two quarts of water, Venice-turpen- 
tine two ounces, well beat with the yolks of two eggs. 
Or, in a ſtranguary, to be repeated; Venice turpentine 
from two to four ounces, beat up with eggs ; add by 
degrees, two quarts of decottion of marſh mallow s, pari- 
ley and ground ivy, or either, in which from two to 
tour ounces of nitre has been diſſolved ; oil half a pint 
to one pint, and occaſionally one ounce of BATEsS's ano- 
dyne balſam. 

The Cordial Ball was firſt introduced by MARKnam, 
who ſtiles it the © mirror and maſter of all medicines,” 
and pretends it will cure all inward diſeaſes. Every 
writer, almoſt, has made ſome variation from the ori- 

inal, affecting to have his own cordial ball. Mr. 

APLIN, has not been fortunate in his 
provement of Dr. BRACKEN's ball. 
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BrACKEF's ball, Anniſceds, her jp & ſeeds, and 
reater cardamoms, fine powder, of cach an ounce ; 
flour of brimſtone, two ounces ; turmeric in fine pow- 
der, one ounce and a half; ſaffron in powder, two 
drachms ; ſugar candy, four ounces ; Spaniſh juice diſ- 
ſolved in hyſſop water, two ounces ; oil of anniſced, 
half an ounce; liquorice powder, one ounce and a halt; 
wheat flower, a ſufficient quantity to make it into a Riff 
paſte, by beating all the ingredients well in a marble, 
not a braſs mortar. This is the common cordial ball, 
and I believe deſervedly moſt in repute. 

In the firſt place, care ought to be taken that the 
ſeeds be freſh and good, and by no means old ſhop- 
keepers, and that * oil of anniſced be genuine, in- 
ſtead ot one half oil of almonds; farther, that the maſs 
be kept in a bladder, or a gallipot, well ſecured from 
air or damp; and laſtly, out of the reach of two-legged 


depredators, 

The malt-maſh from MaxKHam. Upon a peck of 
ground malt, pour a gallon and a halt of boiling wa- 
ter, ſtir frequently ; in about half an hour the liquor 
will be ſweet, and may be given to a horſe milk warm: 
this is very nouriſhing, either by itſelf, or mixed with 

ruel of rice, or oatmeal, 

Alterative forms, The intent of alterants is U- 
ally to remove chronic, or obſtructions of long ſtand- 
ing, which would not fo readily give way to the briſk 
and tranſient effects of a purge ; by wy - purifying, 
and accelerating the motions of animal fluids, The 
chief conſiderations in the exhibition of this claſs of 
medicines are, that the more powerful ſpecies be not 
reſorted to, unleſs the humours of the animal be in a 
corrupted or depraved ſtate, that the doſes be very mo- 
derate and continued a conſiderable time, and that the 
8 be reduced as fine as poſſible ; to a pinch of 
nuff. Large doſes purge, and the medicine paſſes too 

nes 4. their frequency debilitates the ſtomach, and 
es the ſpirits; if the powder be grofs, inſtead of 
entering the lacteals and ang thence into the blood, 
it is carried through the inteſtines unchanged, I have 
ſeen rhubarb ejected from the bowels of an infant, the 
ſecond or third day, in the ſame crude ftate as when 


ven. 

Mild Alterative, Flour of brimſtone, and cremor 
tartar, equal quantities ; with theſe mix canella alba, 
a drachm of the latter to an ounce, Ihe doſe, half an 
vunce to one ounce twice a day, either given in a ball 
with treacle, on an empty ſtomach (the moſt effectual 
way), or mixed with the corn, being firſt of all well 
ſtirred into a little wetted bran. 

Add gum guaiacum finely powdered, and turmeric, 
. equal quantities with the above, Mix well. This 
ſucceeds well with delicate conſtitutions. i 

Pound the fineſt antimony, that is, large, clcar, and 
ſhining, like poliſhed ſteel, to an impalpable powder, 
mix with equal quantity of powdered guaiacum. Six 
drachms to one ounce per day. 

Antimonial Æthiops, four to fix drachms cvery night 
for a fortnight, then omit a week, afterwards repeat 
for another fortnight. It is made as follows : the beſt 
antimony as before, twelve ounces ; crude mercury, 
ſixteen ounces ; brimſtone, eight ounces ; grind them 


PUR 
together to an 9 powder. This medicine has 


great effect in farey, inveterate mange, or obſtinate 
K* hs. | 

URLIEDU, all that ground near any foreſt, which 
being anciently made foreſt, is afterwards, by peram- 
bulations, ſeparated again from the ſame, ST freed 
from that ſervitude which was formerly laid upon it. 

PURLIEU-MAN, one that has land within the 
purlieu, and forty ſhillings a year freehold ; upon 
which account he is allowed to hunt or courſe in his 
own purlicu, with certain limitations. 

PURSE-NET, a net uſed for taking both hates and 
rabbits at certain times, and three or four dozen of 
them are ſufhcient to lay over their holes: they are to 
be faſtened by tying ſtrings to ſticks thruſt into the 
earth, otherwiſe when the rabbits bolt out, they will 
run away and get out of the nets ; but when the nets 
are fixed, and all things in order, there muſt be one 
or two to lic cloſe to ſee what game comes home, while, 
in the mean time, you beat the buſhes to force them 
homewards, | | 

Another way to take rabbits with theſe nets is, af 
their coming out of their parraces; and they ſhould-be 
ſecreted in this manner : 

Firſt hunt them up and down. to force them all in, 
then put in a ferret with a bell about her neck, which 

ives the rabbit notice of her coming, who, endeavour- 
ing to avoid her, will bolt out into the purſe-net, from 
whence you muſt immediately take the purſe-net before 
the ferret ſeizes her; and when the ferret comes out of 
the burrows, put her in again ; but remember to c 
her mouth, that is, tie her chaps with fine packthread, 
which will hinder her from ſeizing the rabbit and ſuck- 
ing her blood, 

URSINESS ix Hoxsts, is a ſhortneſs of breath, 
either natural or accidental, The natural is when the 
horſe is cock throppled ; for that his thropple or wind- 
pipe being ſo long, he is not able to draw his breath in 
and out with ſo much caſe as other horſes do which 
are looſe throppled, becauſe the wind-pipe being too 
ſtraight, that thould oy the breath to the lungs, 
and vent it again at the noſe, makes him pant and fetch 
his breath ſhort; and in like manner when his pipe is 
filled with too much fat, or other phlegmatic ſtuff, which 
ſuffocates him, and makes his lungs Cibout the more, 

Purſineſs accidental is ſometimes cauſed by a horſe's 
being hard ridden after a full ſtomach, or preſently 
after drinking, which cauſes phlegmatic humours to 
diftil out of the head into the wind-pipe, and fo fall 
upon the lungs, „here they ſettle and congcal. 

It alſo proceeds from heats and colds, S, cauſes 
dulleſs and hcavincl> in travelling, makes him ſweat 
much, and ready to fall down upon every ſtrain. 

For the cure: pound annifeeds, liquorice, and ſu- 
gar-candy, to a ſine powder, and put four ſpoontuls in- 
to a pint of white wine ; brew them well, and mix 
with them half a pint of falad oil. Give this to the 


horſe ever after + travel, and a day before he ſets oujt 


on a journey. Sor ASTHMA AND BROKEN-WiIxD. 


PUT ; it is uſed for the breaking or managing of a 
horſe ; as put our horſe to corvets, 
privles, 
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put him upon ca- 


Tz 
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To put a horſe upm his hauncher, is to make him 
bend them in galloping in the manage, or upon a ſtop, 


Fer Havuxcues. 


To put a horſe bo the walk, tret, or gallip, is to make 
him walk, trot, or gallop. 


PUTTOCK, a kind of long-winged kite, a bird of 
rey. | 
l PYE-BA LD Hogs, is one that has white ſpots up- 


on a coat of another colour. 

Thus there are pye-bald bays, pyc-bald forrels, and 
pye-bald blacks, and fo of the veſt | 

PYROET ; (in Horſemanſhip) ſome are of one tread 
or piſtes, ſome of two. 
Thoſe of one tread are otherwiſe called, Pirouettes 
de la tete à la queve, which are entire and very narrow 
turns made by the horſe upon one tread, and almoſt in 
one time, in fuch a manner that his head is placed 
where his tail was, without putting out his haunches. 

To make Horſes take this pyroet with more facility, 
they uſe in the manage to put them to five or fix of 
them all running, without ſtirring off the ſpot. 

7 duels they are of uſe to gain the enemy's croup. 

yroets of two piſtes or treads, are turns of two treads 

upon a — compaſs of ground, almoſt of the length of 
he horſe. 


UAILS are the leaſt of all the birds of the galli- 
naceous kind. have, however, the genius 

of the cock, and may be bred to fight like our game 
cocks. This was an old cuſtom among the Athenians, 
and is ſtill kept up in ſome parts of Italy, and in Aſia. 
ils are birds of paſſage, ſome entirely quitting our 
iſland, others ſhifting their quarters from one country 
to another, dwelling in corn-fields, or meadows, — 
Quails begin to ſing in April: they make their neſts on 
e ground, and fit in the month of May, at which 
time you muſt not diſturb them: you may know the 
hen by her ſlender neck, and that ſhe is not black un- 
der the chin, but of the colour of baked carth, and fo 
up fo the head, her breaſt and belly are almoſt white, 
her back and winfzs of a dark yellow colour; but the 


| head, neck, back, tail, and wings of the cock, are 


almoſt black : his beak is alſo black and feet ſhining. 
uails are to be taken by calls, while they are in 
their wooing-times, which is from Apri/ till Auguſt; 
the quail will call at ſun-rifing, about nine o'clock, 
about twelve, about three in the afternoon, and at ſun- 
fet. The notes of the cock differ much from the hen, 
fo that you muſt be expert in both, if you intend to do 


any good in taking them; and when you hear the cock 


call, anſwer in the hen's note; and fo on the contrary, 
anſwer the hen in the cock's note and they will both 
come to you, that you may caſt your net over and take 
them. | 

If it be a fingle cock quail, he will come at the firſt 
call, but if he hath a hen with him, he will not for- 
fake her: ſometimes you ſhall only hear one to anſwer 
your call, yet three or four will come to your net, fo 
that you need not make too much haſte when you find 
one entangled, for ſome more may be taken in a ſhort 
time. 

Quails are neat cleanly birds, and will not much run 
into dews or wet places, but chuſe rather to fly, that 
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they may not dirty themſelves ; muſt therefore at 
ſack times place yourſelf as 2 nets as poſſible, 
and if by accident the quail paſſes by one end of the 
net, call her back again, and ſhe will ſoon come to 
your net, 

The form of the call and how to make them, are 
deſcribed Plate XII. viz. the firſt A, is made of a 
ſmall leather purſe, about two fingers wide, and four 
Jong, in ſhape much like a pear; it muſt be ſtuffed 
halt full of horſe-hair; place in the end a ſmall 
whiſtle or deyice, marked C, made of a bone of a cat's, 
hare's, or coney's leg, or rather of a wing of an ola 
hern, which muſt be about three fingers long, and the 
end C, muſt be formed like a flagelet with a little {<t: 
wax; put alſo in a little to cloſe up the end B, whic!; 
open a little with a pin, to cauſe it to give the clearer 
and more diſtinct ſound : faſten this pipe in your purſe, 
and then to make it ſpeak, hold it full in the palm of 
your left-hand, putting one of vour fingers over the top 
of the wax; you muſt ſhake on the place marked A, 
with the hinder part of your right thumb, and ſo imi- 
tate the call of the hen-quail. 

The form of the other quail-call, deſcribed Plate 
XII. Fig. 2. muſt be four fingers long, and above an 
inch thick, made of a piece of wire turned round, as 
if it was curled; it muſt be covered over with leather, 
and one end thereof cloſed up with a piece of flat 
wood, marked 2; about the middle you muſt have a 
ſmall thread, or leather ſtrap 7, wherewith you may 
hold it, ſo as to uſe it with one land ; and at the other 
end, place juſt ſuch a pipe as is deſcribed before in 
making up the firſt call. 

Now for the calling with it, hold the ſtrap or piece 
of leather with your left-hand, cloſe by the piece of 
wood marked 2, and with yqur right-hand hold the 
pipe, juſt where it is joined to the flagelet, marked 3, 
and make the ſame noiſe as the hen does when ſhe 
calls the cock. 

The net commonly uſed, is called a hallier, or bram- 
ble-net, which is managed as in the following figure. 

If you know where the cock is alone, get within fif- 
teen paces: ſuppoſe the pricked lines, marked with the 
letters A, B, G. D, E F. G, H, where the borders of 
the corn- field, and that the quail ſhould be at the let. 
ter P, ſpread your net on the top of the ridge adjoin- 
ing to the corn, and pitch your hallier, and fo the bird 
running eroſs the corn, may get into the net without 
perceiving it; then draw back into the bottom of rhe 
third or fourth line O, where you moſt ſtoop and hide 
yourſelf er gran the middle of the net, in order 
to call the quail. | 

QUARTER; to work from quarter to quarter, is to 
ride a horſe three times in end, upon the firſt of the 
four lines of a ſquare ; then changing your hand, and 
riding him three times upon a ſecond ; at the third linc 
changing your hand, and ſo paſſing to the third and 
fourth, obſerving the ſame order. 

A Falſe QUARTER, is when the hoof has a kind 


of cleft occafioned by a horſe's caſting his quarter, and 
getting a new one, for then the horn beginning to grow, 
is uneven and ugly, as alſo bigger and ſofter than the 
reſt of the hoof ; and ſuch feet ſhould be ſhod with halt 
panton ſhoes ; but if the cleft be conſiderable, and take 


up 


be taken off, or the ulcer can nev 


au 


* of the hoof, the horſe will not be ſer- 
vi le, cr not worth buying. 


QUARTER Br, is when a horſe has the quar- 
ters of his hind feet ſt ; that is to ſay, the 
"wg and fo capable of acuminting a good gripe by the 
nails, 

When a horſe's quarters or feet are waſted and 
ſhrunk: for the cure: raze the whole foot with a red 
hot knife, making large razes of the depth of a crown 
picce, from the hair to the ſhoe : and avoiding the co- 
ronet, then apply a proper poultice, and charge the 
foot with a remelade, See REMOLADE POULTICE for the 
hoof-baund. 

QUARTERS oF A SADDLE, are the pieces of lea- 
ther, or ſtuff, made faſt to the lower part of the ſides 
of the ſaddle, and hanging down below the ſaddle. 

QUARTERS or 4 Honsx, fore- quarters, and hind- 

uarters ; the fore-quarters are the ſhoulders and the 
r oi the hind-quarters, are the hips and the legs 
hind. 

QUARTERS or a Horsz's roor, arc the fides of 
the coffin, comprehended between the toe and the heel 
on one fide, and the other of the foot: the inner-quar- 
ters are thoſe oppoſite to one another, facing from one 
tobt to the other; thoſe are always weaker than the 
outs quarters, which lie on the external ſides of the 


n. 
QUARTER-CAST}; a horſe is ſaid to caſt his — 
ters, when for any diſorder in his coffin, we are obliged 
to cut one of the quarters off the hooff, and when the 
hoof is thus cut, it grows and comes on a new. 

QUITTOR-BONE, a hard round ſwelling upon the 
coronet, between a horſe's heel and the quarter, which 
moſt commonly grows on the inſide of the foot. 

It is occaſioned many ways, ſometimes by ſome 
bruiſe, ſtub, prick of a nail, or the like, which being 
neglected, will impoſthumate, and break out about the 
hoof : now and then it comes from evil humours, which 
deſcend down to that part. 


Quittor. 


A quittor is an ulcer formed between the hair and the 
hoof, moſt frequently on the infide quarter. They are 
cauſed by bruiſes, or by neglecting to clean away ſand, 
gravel, Oc. that lodges in this part. 

If it is * — the cure is eafily performed, by 
bathing the ſwelling once a day with ſpirit of wine, and 
applying to the ulcer a pledget of the ointment as di- 
rected for ſand-cracks, which ſee. 

If the matter finks under the hoof, part of it muſt 
healed ; and the 
{uccefs in this caſe depends very much on the dexterity 
of the operator, and caſe to the horſe, with which the 
picce of the hoot is divided and taken away. | 

Sometimes the matter runs under the quarter of the 
hoof, in which caſe the quarter muſt be removed: in 
this caſe, when the quarter grows again, it leaves a 
large ſeam called a falſe quarter, which weakens the 
toot and is never fairly cured. | 

If the cothn bone be affected with the matter, the 


opening mutt be properly cnlarged ; all that is decayed 


| 
| 
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muſt be taken away with a knife, for Mat is the eakeſt, 
and when it is uſcd with kill, is the ſafeſt method; 
after which dreſs the wound with pledgets of the digeſ- 
tive ointment, with or without the precipitate, as di- 
rected for ſand- cracks, according as circumſtances may 
indicate. 

If there is much pain or inflammation, a poultice 
may be applied over the dreſſing, including the whole 
of the diſeaſed part; but it ſhould be taken off and 
warmed again, three or tour times a-day. 

During the cure, the horſe ſhould run at liberty, 
and not be uſed for any kind of work, See FEET Or a 
Hokse. / 


ABBIT, a well-known animal of the hare-kind, 
with a ſhort tail, and naked ears. In the wild 

ſtate the colour of the fur is brown ; but, in a tame 
ſtate, it varics to a black, pied, and . white ; the 
eyes are of a fine red. In their wild ſtate they inhabit 
the temperate and hot parts of Europs, and the hotteſt 
parts of A%% and Africa. The female, or doe rabbit, 
goes with young thirty days, and then ſhe kindles ; and 
if ſhe take not buck preſently the loſes her month, or 
at leaſt a fornight, and often kills her young and eats 
them. In England they begin to breed at a year old, 
but in ſome places much ſooner, and they continue 
breeding very faſt from the time when they begin, four, 
five, fix, or ſeven times a year being common with 
them. The female ſometimes brings eight young ones 
at a time. Suppoſing this to happen regularly for four 
years, the number of rabbits from a fingle pair will 
amount to 1,274,840. By this account we might juſtly 
apprehend being overſtocked with theſe animals: but 
a 2 number of enemies prevents their increaſe ; not 
only men, but hawks and beaſts of prey ny dread- 
ful havock among them. Notwithſtanding all theſe 
different enemies, however, we are told by PLixy and 
STRABO, that they once proved ſuch a nuiſance to the 
inhabitants of the Balearic iſlands, that they were 
obliged to implore the aſſiſtance of a military force 
from Avcusrus in order to exterminate them. The 
does cannot ſuckle their young till they have been at 
buck again; this therefore is to be done preſently, elſe 
there is a fortnight loſt of the time for the next brood, 
and the preſent — alſo probably loft, When the 
buck goes to the doe, he always firſt beats and ſtamps 
very hard with his tcer, and when he has copulated 
with her he fills backward, and lies, as it were, in a 
trance ; in this ſtate it is cafy to take him, but he ſoon 
recovers from it. Ihe buck-rabbit, like our boar-cats, 
will kill the young ones, it he can get at them; and 
the does in the warrens prevent this, by covering their 
ſocks, or neſts, with gravel or earth, v hich they cloſe 
ſo artificially up with the hinder part, of their bodies, 
that it is hard to find them out. They never ſuckle 
the young oncs at any other time than carly in the 
morning, and late at night, and always for cight or ten 
days, claſe up the hole at the mouth of the nett, in this 
careful manner when they go out, After this they be- 
gin to leave a mall opening,-which they increate by 


| 


pry till at length, when tlicy ate about three weeks 
old, the mouth of the whole is left wholly open, that 
3B2 the; 
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they may . for they are at that time grown big 


enough to take care of themſelves, and to feed on grafs, 
When the voung ones come to the mouth of the hole, 
and to eat ſuch herbs as the mother brings to them, the 
father ſeems to know them: he takes them betwixt his 

ws, ſmooths their hair, and careſſes them with great 

mdneſs, People who keep rabbits tame for profit, 
breed them in hutches ; but theſe muſt be kept very 
neat and clean, elſe they will be always ſubje& to diſ- 
eaſes, Care muſt be taken alſo to keep the bucks and 
does apart till the latter have juſt kindled ; then they 
are to be turned to the bucks again, and to remain till 
they ſhun and run from them. The general direction 
for chooſing of tame rabbits is, to pick the largeſt and 
faireſt; but the breeder ſhould remember, that the 
ſkins of the ſilver-haired ones fell better than any 
other. The food of the tame rabbits may be cole-wort 
and cabbage leaves, carrots, parſnips, apple-rinds, 
green corn, and vetches, in the time of the year; alſo 
vine-leaves, graſs, fruits, oats and oatmeal, milk-thiſ- 
tles, ſow-thiſtles, and the like; but with theſe moiſt 
foods, they muſt always have a proportionable quantity 
of the dry foods, as hay, bread, oats, bran, and the 
like, otherwiſe they will grow pot-bellied, and die. 
Bran and grains mixed together have been alſo found 
to be very food. In winter they will eat hay, 
oats, and chaff, and theſe may be given three times a 
day; but when they eat green things, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that they are not to drink at all, for it would 
throw them into a dropſy. At all other times a very 
little drink ſerves their turn, but that muſt always be 
freſh, When any green herbs or graſs are cut for their 
food, care muſt be taken that there is no hemlock 
among it ; for though they will eat that greedily among 
other things, when offered to them, yet it is ſudden 


poiſon to them. Rabbits are 3 to two principal 


infirmities. Firſt, the rot, which is cauſed by giving 
them too large a quantity of greens, or from the giving 


them freſh gathered with the dew or rain hanging in 
drops upon them. It is exceſs of moiſture that always 


cauſes this difeaſe ; the greens therefore are always to 


be given dry, and a ſuffiejent quantity of hay, or other 


dry food, intermixed with them, to take up the abun- 
dant moiſture of their juices. On this account the very 
beſt food that tan be given them is the ſhorteſt and 
ſweeteſt hay that can be got, of which one load will 
ſerve two hundred couples a year; and out of this ſtock 
of two hundred, two hundred may be eaten in the fa- 
mily, two hundred fold to the markets, and a ſufficient 
number kept in caſe of accidents. The other general 
diſeaſe of thefe creatures is a fort of madneſs : this may 
be known by their wallowing and tumbling about with 
their heels upwards, and hopping in an odd manner 
into their boxes. This diſtemper is ſuppoſed to be ow- 
ing to the rankneſs of their Wa! and the general 
cure is the keeping them low, and giving them the 


. prickly herb, called tare-thiſtle, to eat. e general p 


computation of males and females is, that one buck- 
rabbit will ſerve tor nine does ; fome allow ten to one 
buck ; but thoſe who go beyond this always ſuffer for it 
in their breed. The teſticle of a rabbit is a ve 

object for examining the ſtruẽture of this part of gene- 
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ration in animals. The teſticles of various animals 


are variouſly compoſed, but all, in general, of veſſels 
variouſly rolled and folded her; and even the hu- 
man teſticles are of the ſame fort, being compoſe ſole- 
Iy of rolls of veſſels, without any intermediate ſub- 
ſtance, only conſiſting of veſſels and their liquors, 

The wild rabbits are to be taken either by ſmall cur 
dogs, or by ſpaniels, bred up to the ffort; and 2 

lace of hunting thoſe who ſtraggle from their burrow, 
ba under clofe hedges or buſhes, or among corn-ficl 1s 
and freſh paſtures, The owners courſe them wich. 
ſmall greyhounds ; and, though they are ſeldom killen 
this way, yet they are driven back to their burrows, and 
are prevented from being a prey to others. The com. 
mon method of taking them is by nets, called purſ-- 
nets, and by ferrets. The ferret is ſent into the hole 
to force them out, and the purſe-net being ſpread over 
the hole, takes them as they come out. e ferrets 
mouths muſt be muffled, and then the rabbit gets no 
harm. For the more certain taking of them, it may 
not be improper to pitch up a hay-net or two, at a ſmall 
diſtance from the burrows that are intended to be hunt- 
ed: thus very few of the number that are attempted 
will eſcape. The method by the dog, called the lurcher 
and tumbler, is alſo a very good one. The ferret ſome- 
times finds a rabbit afleep, which ſhe ſurpriſes and 
kills, ſucks her blood, lies upon her, and ſlceps there; 
in which caſe you are obliged cither to kill her, or wait 
till ſhe awakes, which wil be often five or fix hours ; 
and therefore you muſt fire five or fix times into the 
hole to awake her, _ which ſhe will come out ; but 
muſt always let her ſſeep an hour before you fire, or elſc 
the noiſe will fignify nothing. 

Some, who have no ferrets, ſmoke the rabbits out of 
their holes with burning brimſtone and orpiment. This 
certainly brings them out into the nets, bit then it is 
a very troubleſome and offenſive method, and is very 
detrimental to the place, as no rabbit wil! for a long 
time afterwards come near the burrows, which have 
been fumed with theſe ſtinking ingredients, 


Nets ts take Rabbits and Hares, 


Theſe nets muſt be made in the fame manner as hal- 
liers, wherewith-they take partridges. You have, re- 
2 in Plate VII, two — nets made of methes 
ozenge-wiſe ; you may make them of ſquare ones: the 
meſh ſhould be an inch and half broad,” made of good 
ſtrong thread, and treble twiſted ; but if you would 
make meſhes lozenge-wiſe, you muſt allow four-and- 
twenty, and three fathoms in length, and let them be 
well verged with long twiſted thread, and of a brown 
colour. | 

But the net with ſquare meſhes will do better, in 
which caſe they allow five feet in breadth or height, 
and three or four fathoms in length, according to the 
lace; and in this no verging is required. 

The firſt of theſe nets is to be placed in any path or 
track, in any coppice or furrow ; for rabbits and harcs 
always follow the moſt eaſy and beaten path: you muſt 
take notice how the wind fits, that you may ſo ſet the 
net, that the creature and wind may come together ; if 
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fide at I, and let the packthreads be fo looſe in the 


is excellent for rabbits, in ſuch foot-paths where you 
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the wind be fide-ways, it may do well enough, but 
never if the wind blows over the net into the creature's 
face, for he will ſcent both it and you at a great dif- 
tance, eſpecially a hare. Suppoſe A, B, to be the 
foot-path by which the game uſe to paſs, take three or 
four faves, C, C, C, each four feet long, and about 
the thickneſs of one's thumb, ſharpened at the greater 
end, and a little crooked at the ſmaller ; ſtick them in 
the ground, ſomewhat ſloping, as if ſo forced by the 
wind, in a ſtrait line, and at equal diſtances from each 
other; theſe muſt only hold the net from falling, but 
im a very flight manner, that if the game run againſt it, 
it may eafily fall down, and fo entangle him. Be ſure 
to hide yourſelf in ſome ditch or buſh, or behind ſome 
tree, as at D, for ſhould you be perceived, your ex- 
pectation will be fruſtrated ; nor ſhould you walk in 
the path-way by which you expect the game to come, 
for it will have ſome impertect ſcent of you: when 
vou perceive the game to he paſt you, fire a ſhot, fling- 
ing your hat at them, which will put them into ſuch a 
{urprize, that they will ſpring on, and run juſt into the 
net; ſo you muſt be nimble to take them, leſt the 
break out and make their eſcape: yet this is not 2 
good in windy as in calm weather. 

The ſecond net is more uſed, and indeed more cer- 
tain, but alſo more embarraſſing than the former. This 
net muſt be placed in the fame manner as the former, 
in reſpe of the way and wind: obſerve the lines A, B, 
and ol D, denote the extremities of the path, and hav- 
ing two ſticks K, L, M, N, each about tour feet long, 
and three times as thick as one's thumb, they muſt be 
cut exactly ſmooth at each end; and when you are up- 


which are on the ſame fide with the net, tic them K 
ther on the ſtock of ſome tree, or a ſtake, within a foot 
and a half of the ground, but on the outſide of the 
path, as at the letter H. Do the fame on the other 


middle, that they may bear the ſticks between them, 
which you are to adjuſt in the following manner : 
Take the ſtick K, L, and put it on the edge of the 
way, at the cord or packthread L, which is at the bot- 
tom of the net; the other cord muſt be placed on the 
top of the ſtick at K, then go along behind the net, 
ſupport it with your hand, and place your ſecond ſtick 


M, N, juſt as you did the firſt ; you ſhould endeavour 
to let your net lean a little towards the way by which | 
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the letter E, and another in the middle F, and fo do 
by the reſt ; when the paſſage is quite ſhut up, with- 
draw to ſome buſh, or to ſome tree, as aforeſaid ; but 
you muſt keep at a greater diſtance from this net than 
the other, 

The right time to ſet theſe nets is at break of day, 
until half an hour before ſun-rifing ; and from about 
half an hour before ſun-ſet till dark night. 

RACE-HORSE, ſhould be ſomewhat long-bodied, 
nervous, of great mettle, very ſwift, and ſenſible of 
the ſpurs ; he ſhould alſo be tractable, and no ways 
reſtive or ſkittiſh ; his head ſhould be ſmall and flen- 
der, with wide noftrils, and a large thropple. 

He ſhould be of an Eng/i/h breed, or a barb of a lit- 
tle fize, with a pretty large reach, his legs ſomewhat 
(mall, but the back ſineus at a good diſtance from the 
bone ; ſhort joinced, and neat thaped feet, for large 
feet are not at all fitted for this exerciſe, 

He ſhould be at leaſt fix years old, no horſe under 
that age having ſufficient ſtrength for a ſix mile courſe, 
without running the hazard of being over-ſtrained, 

The next thing to be conſidered is, the limitation of 
time for preparing a horſe for a match ; which is gene- 
rally 5 <p" by judicious horſemen, that. (unleſs the 
match be for an extraordinay ſum) two months is ſuf- 
ficient ; but in this proper regard is to be had to the 
ſtate of the horſe's body. 

If he be very fat, foul, or taken from graſs ; 

If he be extremely lean and poor; 

— he be in good cafe, and has had moderate exer- 
eiſe. 

For the firſt, you muſt take two months at leaſt, to 
bring him into order, for he will require much airing, 
great carefulneſs in heating, and diſcretion in ſcouring. 

For the horſe that is very poor, get as long time as 
you can, and let his airings be crate, and not be- 
fore or after ſun- ſetting, feeding him liberally, but not 
ſo as to cloy him. | 

As for the horſe that is in good caſe, and which has 
had moderate cxerciſe, a month or fix weeks may be 
ſufficient. 

You are alſo to conſider his particular conſtitution ; 


if he be fat, and foul, yet of a free and-waſting nature, 


apt quickly to conſume and loſe his fleſh ; in this caſe 
you are not to have fo ſtrict a hand, neither can he en- 
dure fo violent exerciſe as if, he were of a hardy diſpoſi- 
tion, and would feed and be fat upon all meats and 


you expect vour game to come, for the game running | exerciſes. 


fiercely againſt the net, will force the ſticks to give | 
way, and fo the nets fall upon him. | 
heſe two nets are as uſeful for the taking wolves, 
foxes, badgers, and pole-cats, as conies and hares ; 
but the following is only fit for the two laſt: 
This net is not fo troubleſome as either of the for- 
meer, only it may de farther diſcerned ; nevertheleſs it 


have ſometimes three or four couple running after one 
another, all which may be taken at once, for it does 
not fall like the two former. . 

You may obſerve what has been mentioned before, 
that the pointed lines, marked A, B, = D, denote al- 


ways the edges of the way; fix one of your ſticks at 


Again, if he be in extreme poverty, and yet by na- 
ture very 4 and apt ſoon to recover his fleſh, and 
to hold it out long ; then by no means ſhould you have 
too tender a hand, nor forbear that exerciſe you would 

ive a horſe of a nicer conſtitution, weak ſtomach, and 
ree ſpirit. - 

As for the ordering a horſe for a race, See HUuvH r- 
Honszx, March, TRAIN NG A Kacs-Horss, &c, 

RACK, a wooden frame made to hold hay or fod- 
der for cattle. 

RACK, à pace in which a horſe neither trots nor 
ambles, but ſhuffles as it were between, 

The racking-pace is indeed much the ſame as the 
amble, only it is a ſwifter time and ſhorter tread. 

; RAF. 
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RAFFLE-NET, an implement to catch fiſh with | 


both by night and day; but though the way of maK- 
ing this net is touched under the article Net-making, yet 
it will not be amiſs to give you the form of it. See 
Plate XIII. 

Now as to its uſe: you muſt be provided with five 
or fix poles of fallow, or ſuch like wood, which is 
ſtrong withal, and each of nine or ten feet long, but 
more or leſs according to the depth of the water; 
ſharpen them at the great end, the better to fix them 
into the ground at the bottom of the water: you muſt 
alſo have a paring knife, in order to cut away all the 
weeds, roots, ſtumps, boughs, or the like, which are 
in or near the places where you deſign to pitch your 
net, for they muſt be removed out of the way. 

Faſten one of your poles at cither end of the net, at 
either of the two wings, viz. the cord below where the 
lead is, unto the bigger end of the- pole ; and the 2 
per cord where the cork is, to the ſmaller end of t 

le; then in caſe you have no bait, contrive to get 
ome man on the oppoſite fide of the river with a cord 
in his hand, one end whereof muſt be faſtened to one 
of the poles, which are fixed to the net, according to 
this figure of the pole. 

The man having drawn over that wing, muſt force 
the great end A of the pole in the ſaid net into the 

und, at the bottom of the water C; the like muſt 

done with the other pole of the ſaid net, marked 
Z h, on the ſaid water, juſt over againſt the former. 

Then he muſt throw over one end of the cord, which 
faſten to the wing of the ſaid net y C, when it is drawn 
over you muſt go along the whole length of the net. 
2 poles being ready faſtened at the two former, and 

ining the cords of your net indifferently ſtiff, drive 
the two latter poles into the ground as you did the two 
firſt. Be ſure all be well and ſtrongly done, that the 
current may not force away your ſupporters; then with 
the ſaid long pole you may ſpread the graſs you before 
red away + guar the net, as well to ſecure it from 
the fight of thieves, as to give a ſhade to the fiſh, for 
they covet ſhade, eſpecially in hot weather. The cord 
N, O, is your lock and key, for by it you are ſure no 
fiſh can eſcape that are in your net, you muſt therefore 
be careful to hide it: you may let the net ſtand a day 
and a night, and if the place be well ſtored with fiſh, 
you will hardly miſs them. But if you deſign to fiſh 
only by day, and not to let the net lie in the water, 
then after the net is planted, let a couple of men beat 
up and down with long poles, taking a good circumfer- 
ence, and beating towards it about the tides of the wa- 


tor, every now and then thruſting their poles into the 


bottom of the water; and when you are minded to 
draw, be ſure in the firſt place to ſtrain in the lock and 
key N, O, and then having a cord at each wing of the 
net, from the other fide draw them both at once gently 
towards you, and when they are near at hand, make 
what haſte you can; and thus you may make ſeveral. 
ſets in one day. 

There is a triple, or counter-meth net,, called by 
ſome a raffle, whercwith they alſo catch birds. 


Rakk ha company or herd of young colts. 


3 


RAM 


RAGOT, is a horſe that has ſhort legs, a broad 
croup, and a ſtrong thick body; and differs from a gouſſaut 
in >; that the latter has more ſhoulders, and a thicker 


neck. 

RAILS, Quas, Moonx-Pours, Cc. are very good 

flights for hawks. 

ir haunts are much the ſame with thoſe of the 
partridge, only the quail loves the wheat- fields moſt ; 
the moor-pout the heath and foreſt grounds ; and the 
— love the long high graſs, where they may lie ob- 
cure, 

The way of finding them is like that of partridges, by 
the eye and car, and haunt; but the chief way of all 
to find them out, is the call or pipe, to which they 
liſten with ſuch carneſtneſs, that you can no ſooner 


imitate their notes but they will anſwer them, and pur- 


ſue the call with ſuch greedineſs, that they will play 
and ſkip about you, nay, run over you, eſpecially the 


e | quail, 


The notes of the male and female differ very much, 
and therefore you muſt have them both at your com- 
mand ; and when you hear the male call, you muſt 
anſwer in the note of the female; when you hear 
the female call, you muſt anſwer in that of the male; 
and thus you will not fail to have them both come to 
you, who will approach and liſten till the net is caſt 
over them, 

The way of taking theſe birds is alſo the ſame with 
that of the partridge, and they may be taken with nets 
or lime, either buth, or rod, or engine, which you muſt 
ſtalk with; or by a ſetting-dog. | 

RAISE; to raiſe a horſe upon corvets, upon ca- 
prioles, upon peſades, is to make him work at corvets, 
caprioles, or peſades. Sometimes we ſay, raiſe the 
fore-hand of your horſe. 

Raiſe is likewiſe uſed for placing a horſe's head right, 
and making him carry well; ind kladering him from 
carrying low, or arming himſelf, 

RAISING, (with Horſemen) is one of the three ac- 
tions of a horſe's legs, the other two being the ſtay and 
the tread, which fee in their proper places: the raiſ- 
ing, or lifting up his leg, is good, if he perform it 
hardily, and with eaſe, not croſſing his legs nor carry- 
ing his feet too much out or in; and that he alſo bend 
his knees as much as is needful. 

RAISTY, la term uſed in reſpect of a horſe, when 

RESTIVE, / he will go neither backwards nor for- 
wards, 

RAKE, a horſe rakes when being ſhoulder ſplait, 
or having ſtrained his four quarters, he goes ſo lame, 
that he drags one of his tore legs in a ſemicircle, which 
is more apparent when he trots than when he paces. 

RAKE or Corrs See Ras, 

70 RAKE a Hoxss, is to draw his ordure with one 
hand out of his fundament, whery/ he is coſtive, as 
cannot dung: in doing this, the hand is to be anointed 
with ſalad oil, butter, or hogs greaſe. 

RAMINGUE: a horſe called in French ramingue, 
is a reſtive ſort of horſe, that refiſts the ſpurs, or cleaves 
to the ſpurs; that is, defends himſelf with malice 
againſt the ſpurs; ſometimes doubles the reins, and 
frequently yerks, to favour his diſobedience. 


RAN- 
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effect. 
Fry a piece of ruſty bacon, and lay it on the middle 
of hes 


RAT 


RANGER, a fworn officer of a foreſt or park, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to walk daily through his charge, to drive 
back the wild beaſts out of the purlicus, or disforeſted 
places, into foreſted lands, and to preſent all treſpaſſes 
_ in his bailiwick, at the next court held for the 
oreſt, . - 
RANGIFER, a kind of ſtag, fo called from his 
lofty horns, reſembling the branches of trees. The blood 
of this beaſt is accounted an excellent remedy for the 
ſcurvy, and his hoofs are eſteemed good for the cramp. 

RASE: to raſe, or glance upon the ground, is to 
gallop near the ground, as our Engli/h horſes do. 

RATS and Mics may be deſtroyed by the following 
methods, To the powder of arſenic, commonly called 
ratſhane, add freſh butter, made into a paſte with wheat 
or barley meal and honey; ſpread picces of this mixture 
about thoſe parts of any houſe they moſt frequent; they 
will eagerly cat it, and, having done fo, will drink to 
that exceſs as to kill themſelves. It ſhould be cau- 
tionſly laid, to prevent young children getting at it; and 
the perſons who prepare it ſhould take particular care to 
clean their hands after it, as it is fo ſtrong a poiſon, 
Unſlacked lime and oatmeal, mixed r, will 
deſtroy them. Oatmeal and powdered glaſs mixed, 
or you may add to them ſome freſh butter, and lay it 
near their haunts, Filings of iron, mixed with oat- 
meal, or with dough, or wheat flour, will have the ſame 


FA 


rd three feet ſquare, covering the board pretty 
thick with birdlime; only leaving ſome narrow paſſes 
on the board for the mice and rats to get at the bacon, 
in doing which, they will frequently among the 
lime, and be caught. In Staffordſhire, it is cuſtomary 
to put birdlime about their holes, and, they running 
among it, it will ſtick to them ſo that they will not 
leave ſcratching till they kill themſelves. Or take 
oatmeal flour and coloquintida, make it into a paſte, 
and lay it in the places here they haunt. The ſeeds of 
wild cucumbers and black hellebore, mixed with ſuch 
food as they eat, will kill them. Or powdered helle- 
bore, mixed with wheat or barley meal only, made into 
a ſtiff paſte with honey, and laid where they come, 


; vermin, ſicep it in bull's gall, 


occaſions their preſent death; but let the perſon who 
mixes this preparation, be cautious in the uſe of it. 
When you have caught a rat or mouſe, cut or beat him 
ſeverely, and let him go, and he will make ſuch a 
crying noiſe, that his companions will leave the place, 
Some perſons flea off the ſkin of their heads, but this 
* to be too cruel] a practice. 

ix honey, metheglin, bitter almonds, and white 
hellebors, with wheat or barley flour, make the whole 
into a ſtrong paſte, throw it into their holes, and it kills 
them. Some deſtroy them by putting hemlock-ſced 
into their holes. Or paſte made of bitter almonds, 
coloquintida, barley, wheat, or oat flour, with mead or 
honey, and put in their holes, or lay it where they fre- 

zuent, and it will certainly deſtroy them. Or mix 
flags of iron or ſteel with a ſtiff paſte made of wheat or 
barley meal, and honey or mead; and they will be de- 
ſtroyed as ſurely as they cat of it. Some perſons ſay, 


RAT 


that laying a ſkin of a deer in a room where they uſe to 
vent will drive them away. 

f hogs-lard be mixed with the brains of a weaſel, 
and diftributed about a room in bits as big as a nut, 
they will not come thither. Or if * are 
into their holes, they will run amongſt them, by which 
means they will get the ſcab, of which they will die. 
Or ſmallage ſeed, nigella, origanum: the fumes of any 
of theſe burnt will drive them out of their holes. 
Likewife lupines or green tamarinds burnt in the room 
will rid you of theſe vermin. Or cork cut into ſmall 
ſlices, and fried in ſuet, will certainly kill them, if it be 
laid where they come, 


T3 kill Field Mice and Rats. 


Oo out in the dog-days, when the fields are tolerably 
bare, and find out their neſts or holes, which are in 
ſhape and fize like an auger-hole, into which put 
hcmlock-ſeed, or hellebore mixed with barley, and 
they will 28 it ſo * to — — 238 
prevent your ſeed- corn from bei ed 
Tice — they will Bo Por 

it; or powder green glaſs, and mix with it as much 

ras, beaten fine; add alſo as much honey as will 
make the whole into a paſte, and all the rats and mice 
will quit your fields. 

Fill up their holes with laurel or roſe leaves; ox uſe a 
mixture of black hellebore, bitter almonds, wild cu- 
cumber and henbane ſeed, beat together, and made into 
a paſte with barley-meal or oil. This will deſtroy 
them, if put into their holes, in fields or houſes. 
vermin are very fond of artichokes; to prevent the de- 
vouring them, therefore, wrap wool about the roots, 
and they will decamp; or they may be driven 3 
ſtrewing plenty of horſe-dung, or fig-tree aſhes, 
beſt method to catch them in the field is, to fill an 
carthen pot half full of water, and — it in the ground, 
covered with a board that has a hole in the middle; 
then cover the board with ſtraw, haum, or ſuch like, 
under which the mice, taking ſhelter, creep to the 
hole, and will be-drowned by falling into the water. 
Some perſons mix ſand with their corn, which deters 
them from burrowing in it, by falling into their cars. 

But the beſt method that was ever made known, 
to the public, ſeems to be a late diſcovery, called 
the Hawmysmire MiLLEk's Ira Rat-Powpes. 
The number of inſtances in which I have known it 
tried with ſucceſs, induces me to recommend it to all 
perſons who are infeſted by theſe vermin, It is a per- 
fectly /af- method, not lying in the way of children, 
and cats will not touch it. I have known above a 
hundred rats killed by it in the ſtables in one night. 

To: RATTLE (with ſportſmen) a term uſed of-a goat, 
who is faid to rattle, when it cries, on makes a noiſe, 
through defire of copulation, 

RATTLING is THz SheaTrH, a term uſed of a horſe 
when he makes a noiſe in the ſkinny part of his 

ard, 

RAT-TAILS, a moſt venomous diſeaſe in horſes, 
not unlike ſcratches, proceeding fometimes from too 

much 


. REA 


much reſt, and the keeper's negligence in not rubbing 
and dreſſing them well. Alſo by reaſon of good keep- 
ing, without exerciſe, the blood, corrupting in his 
body, falls down into his legs, which cauſes the diſ- 
temper. 

heſe rat-tails come upon the back ſineus, and may 
be known by the part being without hair, from two or 
three fingers breadth below the hams to the very paſ- 
tern- joint. They are ſometimes dry, and ſometimes 
moiſt, but always accompanied with cruſts and hard 


calloſities, more raiſed than the reſt of the leg: when 


moiſt they ſend forth a ſharp humour. 


"Thoſe that are moiſt, uſually give way to drying 


applications, ſuch as the following : 
ake four ounces of vinegar; of alum and white 
vitriol, each half an ounce; powder and mix them. 

The dry and hard ſort, for the moſt part, give way to 
the ſtronger blue ointment; but if they do not yield to 
this, apply the following cauſtic ointment ; 

Take ſoft ſoap, two parts; quick-lime, one part; 
mix, and ſpread it juſt large enough to cover the {wel- 
ling, but no farther ; which muſt be prevented, or it 
will deſtroy more than is required, 

Coach-horſes of a large ſize, that have their legs 
charged with fleſh, hair, &c. are moſt ſubject to this 
and ſuch like infirmitics, which ſeldom happen to 
middle-fized horſes. 

The cure.---Ride the horſe well till he be warm, 
which will make the veins ſwell, and appear better; 
afterwards bleed him well on the fetlock veins, on both 
ſides, and next day waſh the ſores with warm water, 


and then clip away all the hair about it, and anoint 


the part aggrieved with the following ointment: 
ake green copperas and verdigris of each four 


. ounces; of common honey, half a pound; reduce the 


copperas and verdigris to a fine powder, and work 
them up with the honey to a due conſiſtence: uſe this 
ointment till the fore be healed. Or take a quarter of 
a pound of Flanders oil of bays, a quarter of an ounce 

oil of turpentine, and fix drachms of quickffiver 
mix the quickſilver and oil of turpentine well together, 
and then add the oil of bays, and ſtir all t ether till 
vou cannot diſcover any of the particles of the quick- 
filver; with which anoint the horſe's legs twice a day; 
and when he comes from exerciſe let his legs be well 
Waſhed with ſoap and warm water, and wiped dry.---See 
Leos OF a HoRsE. 

RAT-TAIL: a horſe is ſo called when he has no 
hair upon his tail. | 

RAZE: a horſe razes, or has razed, that is, his 
corner teeth ceaſe to be hollow, ſo that the cavity where 
the black mark was is now filled up, and the tooth is 


even, ſmooth, and razed, or ſhaved, as it were, and the 


mark diſappears. b 
»— RE-A FORESTED, is where a foreſt has been diſ- 


afforeſted, and again made foreſt, as the toreſt of Dean 
was by an act of Parliament, in the 20th of King 
Charles IT. 

REARING ax Exp (in Horſemanſhip) is when a 
horſe riſes ſo high before, as to endanger his coming 
over upon his rider; in that caſe you muſt give him the 


RED 


bridle, and leaning forwards with your whole weight, 
give him both your ſpurs as he is falling down; but 
pur him not as he is riſing, for that may cauſe him to 
come over upon you. 

T: RECHASE (among hunters) is to make home- 
wards, to drive through the place where the game was 
firſt rouzed or ſtarted. 

RECHASING, driving back the dcer, or other 
beaſts, into the foreſts, chaſes, &c, from whence they 
had ſtrayed, | "$7 114d 

RECHEAT, a certain leſſon which huntſmen wind 
upon the horn when the hounds have loſt their game, 
to call them back from purſuing a counter ſcent. 

RECLAIMING (in falconry) is the calling of a 
hawk, or bird of prey, back to the fiſt, The ſpar- 
hawk, gos-hawk, &c. are reclaimed with the voice ; 
the falcon only by ſhaking the lure. So that the term 
luring, with regard to the falcon, is more proper than 
reclaiming. The partridge is alſo ſaid to reclaim her 
young ones, when ſhe calls them together upon their 
ſcattering too much from her. | 

RECLAIMING is alſo uſed for taming animals 
that are wild by nature. 

RECORD (among fowlers), A bird is faid to re- 
cord, when it begins to tune or ſing within itſelf; or to 
form its notes, or difpoſe its organs for ſinging. The 
cock thruſh is diſtinguiſhed from the hen in recording; 
the firſt being more loud and frequent in it than the 
ſecond. Inſtances have been known of birds 2 
ning to record when they were not a month old. is 
firſt eſſay does not ſeem to have the leaſt rudiments of 
the future ſong; but, as the bird grows older and 
ſtronger, one may perceive what the netting is aiming 
at. A young bird commonly continues to record for ten 
or eleven months, when he is ah le to execute every part 
of his ſong, which afterwards continues fixed, and is 
ſcarcely ever altered, The term record is probably 
derived from a muſical inſtrument, formerly uſed in 
England, called a recorder; which ſeems to have been 
a ſpecies of flute, and was Honey uſed to teach young 
birds to pipe tunes. Lord Bacox deſcribes this inſtru- 
ment in his Second Century of Experiments) to have 
been ſtraight, to have had a ſmaller and greater bore, 
both above and below, to have requirec very little 
breath from the blower, and to have kad what he calls 
a ſipple, or ſtopper. , 

7 REDRESS A STAG, (hugting term) is to put him 
off his changes. 

RED-SHANK, a bird that has red legs and feet. 

RED-START, a bird ſo named from its red tail; the 
word Stert, in Saxon, ſignifying a tail. This bird is of 
a very ſullen temper; for if taken old, and not out of 
the neſt, he is very hard to be tamed; and wiil be fo 
vexed ſometimes, as is hardly eredible. It is a fore- 
runner of the nightingale, and comes four or five times 
before he is generally heard, being of a cheerful ſpirit 
abroad, and having a very pretty melodious kind of 
whiſtling ſong. The cock is very fair, beautifully co- 
loured, and exccedingly pleaſant to the eye, They 
breed thrice a year, viz. the latter end of April, in 
May, and in Jews, this being their ordinary courſe, 

except 
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except ſomebody ſpoils or touches their eggs, and then 
they may-come later. 'They commonly build in holes 
of hollow trees, or under -eves, and make their 
neſts with all forts of things, ſuch as dry grafs, ſmall 
roots of herbs, leaves, horſe-hair, wool, and ſuch as the 

lace affords them. It is one of the ſhyeſt of birds; 
= if ſhe perceives you to mind her when ſhe is build- 
ing, ſhe will forſake it; and if you touch an egg, ſhe 


never comes to her neſt any more; for you can ſcarcely 
one with another; add black honey, pitch, Burgundy 


go to it, but ſhe will immediately ſpy vou; and if ſhe 
thould chance to have young ones, the will cither ſtarve 
them, or break their necks, by throwing them over 
the neſt; but if you bring them up young they change 
their tempers, and become tame and familiar to the 
keeper.  Lhey muſt be taken out of the neſt at about 
ten 7 old; for if left there too long, they are apt to 
learn ſome of the old bird's temper, and be very ſullen. 
They are fed with ſheep's heart and egg, minced very 
ſmall, and given at the end of a ſtick when they gape, 
about the quantity of three white peaſe; for if you = 
their ſtomachs, they will preſently caſt their meat, and 
dic in a ſhort time. When you perceive them to cat 
off the meat from the ſtick, cage them up, putting 
their meat into-a pan, and about the fides ot the cage; 
not ceaſing, though they feed themſelves, to give them 
a bit or two three or four times a day; for they will 


hardly cat their fill for a long time, when they begin 


to feed alone. But when you have ufed your bird to 
eat five or fix days without feeding, give him ſome 
paſte, and you will find him delight much therein. He 
may be kept in what cage you pleaſe, only let him be 
kept warm in the winter, and he will ſing in the night 
as well as the day. | | 

REGARD, has a ſmall fignification, when it is uſed 
in matters of foreſt, of which Mr. Maxnwoop ſpeaks, 
That the Eyre General Seſſions of the Foreſt, or Juſtice- 
Seat, is to be kept every third year, and of neceſſity, the 
_—_— of the foreſt muſt firſt make his regard or view, 
which is to be done by the King's writ; and that re- 
E is to go through the whole foreſt, and every 

ailiwick, to fee and inquire of the treſpaſſes therein. 

REGARD or Taz FortsT, is alſo taken for that 

round which is a part or parcel thereof. 

REGARDER is an officer of the King's foreſt, who 
is ſworn to overſee or make the regard ot it; as alſo to 
view and _ of all offences or defaults, committed 
by the foreſters, &c. within the-foreſt; and of all the 
concealments of them, and whether all other officers 
do execute their reſpective offices or not. 

REINS, two. long flips of leather faſtened on each 
fide of a curb or ſnaffle, which the rider holds in his 
hand to keep his horſe in ſubjection. 

REINS on K1px1ts oF a Horst. A horſe ought to 
have double reins, which is when he has them a lirtle 
more elevated on cach fide of the back-bone, than upon 
it. The back ought to be ſtraight, and not hollow, 
becauſe fuch ſaddle- backed hories, though they are 
generally light, and have their necks raited high, yet 
they ſeldom have much ſtrength; and it is alſo difficult 


to fit the ſaddle that it does not gall them; beſides, 
they have exccedingly big bellies, which renders them 
very unſightly. 


REM 


RELAY, (hunting term) the place where the dogs 
are ſet in readineſs to be caſt off when the comes 
that way; alſo the kennel or cry of relay hounds. 
Relays are alſo ſometimes uſcd for freſh hortes, or the 

where they are kept. 
EMOLADE, is a lefs compounded honey charge 
for horſes. To prepare it, take three pints of lees of 


wine, and half a pound of hog's greaſe; boil them to- 
gether for half an hour, till they be well incorporated 


pitch pounded, common turpentine, ot cach half a 
pound, ſtir theſe with the other over the fire till they 
are melted and well mixed; then add bole ammoniac, 
or bole of Bi, of cach a quarter of a pound; take the 
veſſel off the fire, and ſtir it for a quarter of an hour 
longer. If the charge is not thick enough, it may be 
brought to a duc conliſtence with a little wheat flour; 
and if it be too thick, it may be thinned with wine, or 
lees of wine. 

If to this charge an ounce of quickſilver be added, it 
will be little interior to the red honey charge, in re- 
moving old griefs of the ſhoulders, legs, ſwaying of 
the back, and ſuch like infirmities. 

You may firſt kill the quickfilver in a ſmall quan- 
tity of turpentine, and then incorporate it by ſtirring it 
with the other ingredients, 


A Remolade for the Hoof-bound. 


Take a pound of Burgundy pitch, half a pound of 


common turpentine, a quarter of a pound of olive oil, 
and thicken i well with a ſufficient quantity of wheat 
flour; charge the whole foot of the horſe with this 
remolade lukewarm, after you have applied the fol- 
lowing poultice: 

Take 'two parts of ſheep's dung, and one part of 
hen's dung, boil them with water and falt to the thick- 
neſs of paſte; in another pot boil as many mallows as 
is proper to make a maſh, then add a convenient quan- 
tity of linſced powdered, and boil it a little longer: 
afterwards pound them in a mortar with an eighth part 
of raw garlic, to a paſte; incorporate this with the 
following poultice, adding a little oil of lilies, and 
make a poultice to be applied very hot to the foot, 
and cover it with ſplents. 

Renew the application five or fix times, once in two 
days, ever obſerving to heat the fullowing poultice, 
and to mix a little freſh with it. 


A Remolade to diffalve Kernels ts the Glanders, Before 
they came ty a Hardneſs. 


Reduce half a pound of linſced to fine flour, mix it 
with a quart of ſtrong vinegar, and boil it over a-clear 
but gentle fire, ſtirring it continually till it begins to 
grow thick, and then add fix ounces of oil of lilies. 


Another Remislade. 


Mix half a pound of wheat flour with white wine, to 
the conſiſtenec of gruel, and boil it over a gentle fire, 


ſtirring it without intermiſſion till the whole is united; 
| C 
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then having melted half a pound of Burgundy pitch, feſter ſo into the fleſh, that the foot cannot be ſaved 
add half a pound of common turpentine, and incor- | without extreme difficulty; and therefore great care 
porate all together: mix this with the I, mode- to be taken to avoid ſuch fatal con 
rately hot; take the veſſel off the fire, and add a pound hen a farrier, in ſhocing a horſe, perceives that he 
of the oriental bole in powder, and make a charge, complains and ſhrinks at every blow upon the nail, it 
This will rs ſwellings of the legs occaftioned | ſhould be immediately pulled out; and if the blood 
by blows, &c. This is to be applied hot, and repeated | follow, there is no danger; only he muſt not drive 
till the ſwellings be aſſuaged. | another nail in the fame place. Such an accident ſel- 
dom — a horſe halt, and he may be ridden imme- 

| Another cheap Remolade for Swellings in the Legs acca- diately after it. 

4 | * 2 by * K | When a horſe halts immediately after he is ſhod, 

| | you may reaſonably conclude that ſome of the nails 

l! | Chafe the part hard with ſt brandy, and then | preſs the vein, or touch him in the quick. 

i g charge the whole leg with common 1 Renew the To know where the grief lies, take up his lame foot, 
application once a day for fix or ſeven days, waſhing | and knock with 0 ſhoeing-hammer at the found 
the horſe in a river or pond twice every day.---See | foot, (for ſome ſkittiſh horſes will lift up their foot 
SWELLED LEcs. when you touch it, though it be not pricked) that you 

Or, Take half a pint of good vinegar, mingled with | may be the better able to judge whether the horſe be 
half a pound of tallow, and an ounce of flour of brim- | pricked hen you touch the lame foot; then lift up the 
ſtone; or a mixture of common bole, honey, and water, | found foot, and knock upon the top of the clenches on 
for ſmall fwellings. the lame foot; then lift up the others; and if you per- 

RENETTE, is an inſtrument of poliſhed ſteel, with | ceive that he ſhrinks in when you ſtrike any of the 
whicl: they ſound a prick in a horſe's foot. nails, you may conclude him to be pricked in that 


REPART, is to put a horſe on, or make him part a | place. 
ſecond time. . REVENUE, (in hunting) a fleſby lump formed 


REPOLON, is a demi-volt: the croupe is clofed at |chiefly of a cluſter of whitiſh worms on the heads of 
five times, deer, ſuppoſed to occaſion their caſting their horns, by 
Ihe /talians are mightily fond of this ſort of me- [gnawi them off the roots. 
nage. In making a demi-volt they ride their horſes | REVENUE, is alſo uſed for a new tail of a par- 
ſhort, ſo as to embrace or take in lefs ground, and do |tridge, growing after the lap of the former. This is 
not make enough every time of the demi-volt. meafured by fingers; and thus they fay a partridge of 
REPOSTE, is the vindictive motion of a horſe, that two, three, or four fingers revenue. 
anſwers the fpur by the kick of his foot. . RHEUM, is a flowing down of humours from the 
1 REPRISE, is a Ieffon ted, or a menage recom- | head upon the lower parts. 
mended; as, to give breath to a horſe upon the four | This diſtemper in horſes proceeds from cold, which 
corners of the volt, with only one repriſe; that is, all | makes his teeth looſe, and ſeem long, by the ſhrinking 
with one breath. up of his gums; which will = his Coding, ſo that 
RESTIVE, or Rxsrv, a term applied to a horſe, &c. | the meat will lie in a lump in his jaws, 
that ſtops or runs back, inſtead of advancing forward, | RHEUMATIC Eyszs in Hoxses, are cauſcd by a 
In the menage, a reſtive horſe is a rebellious, refrac- | flux of humours diſtilling from the brain, and fome- 
tory, ill-broken horſe, which only goes where it will, | times by a blow. The fems are a continual watering 
and when it will. A horſe of this fort, who has been | of the eye, and his eloſe ſhutting the lids; and fome- 
too much conſtrained and tyrannized over, ſhould be | times attended with a little ſwelling. 
treated with the fame lenity as a young colt. The | In order for the cure of it, 1. Mix common bole am- 
ſpurs are improper to be uſed to either: inſtead of | moniac in powder, with vinegar, and the white of two 
which a fwitch ſhould be uſed, in order to drive him | eggs, till it be reduced to a kind of pafte; and apply it in 
forward, as he will be thus lefs alarmed; becauſe the | the morning about the eye, for the compaſs of half an 
ſpurs ſurprize a horſe, abate his courage, and are more | inch round, and bathe the eye with aqua vitæ: or, 
likely to make him reſtive, than to oblige him to go| Roaſt a new-laid hard, take off the ſhell, and | 
forward, if he refutes to do io. There is likewiſe ano- | cut it through the middle; and having taken out the 
ther method to puniſh a reſtive horſe, which is to make | yolk, put white vitriol, about the bigneſs of a nut, in 
him go backward the moment he begins to reſiſt, Theſe | the middle of it; join the two halves of the egg, and 
corrections generally ſucceed ; but the general rule is to | wrap all in a piece of clean fine linen; infuſe it in half 
and carry your horſe forward, whenever he re- | a glaſs of roſe- water for the ſpace of fix hours; then 
tuſes to advance, and continues in the ſame place, andi throw away the foaked egg, and put eight or ten drops 
defends himſolf either by turning or flinging 2 eroupe | of the water into the eyes of the horfe with a feather, 
on one fide or the other; and for this purpoſe nothing | morning and evening, and it will quickly complete the 
is fo efficacious as to puſh him forward vigorouſly. cure. | 
RETAIN, is what we call hold in, ſpeaking off RHEUMATISM mw Horses. It is defined a chronic 
mares that conceive and hold after covering. local cold. Its feat is among the integuments of the 
RETRATTS, or Prxicxs. It a prick with a nail be | muſcles, and, according to Dr. Dax wN, it conſiſts of 
neglected, it may occaſion a very dangerous ſore, and | inſpifſated mucus lett upon their faſcia, paining them 
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when they move, and rub 
neous material. It is le the ſciatica, or hip- 
in horſes, is a rheumatiſm; at leaſt there 
no danger in confounding them, fince their cure will 
be the fame. Dr. Bracken ſays, the rheumatiſm is 
properly a diſorder of the ſtrong and robuſt ; by which 
meant, that the vigorous muſcular contractions of 
ſuch, are moſt retentive of the morbid humour; but as 
ſimilar effects ſometimes ha from oppoſite cauſes, 
the diſeaſe may remain fixed in a weak habit, from 
deficient irritability, and inſufficient energy in the 
fibrous actions to caſt it off, 


it, like any extra- 


The grand difficulty lies in aſcertaining the diſeaſe, | fleſhy ri 


ROA 


roots, are recommended. Bliſtering the part will 

ſometimes ſucceed. Do not the inhabitants of Bath 

and Buxton extend the uſe of their warm baths to their 

| fheumatic horſes ? 

' RIBS or & Hoxrse, ſhould be circular and full, 

| taking their compaſs from their very back-bone. 

p — HES, (hunting term) a company of martens or 

ables. 

Ji RIDE, is uſed for learning the menage. 
RIDGES, or WaWXILES OF a Honsz's 3 are 

the riſings of the fleſh in the roof of his mouth, which 

run acroſs from one ſide of the jaw to the other, like 

with interjacent furrows or finking cavi- 


which is ſometimes vagous in different parts of the ties. It is upon the third or fourth ridge that we give 


body; the ſhoulders are often affected; but that con- 


firmed ſpecies particularly deſigned here, is uſually 
ſeated in and about the hip- joint and membranes ad- 


jacent. The horſe 


s lame, from no viſible cauſe, 


ut from a long continuance of the diſcaſe a waſting of | 


the parts wy enſue. The fight and touch muſt deter- 
mine the caſe, diſtinguiſhing it from lameneſs in the 
foot, the tendon, the Hook or ſtifle, or from the pains 
occafioned by initiene ſpavins, or curbs, Could cer- 
tainty be uced, no method would be attended with 
ſo probable a chance of a radical cure, as the actual 
cautery: holes being bored with a ſmall iron, very 
— into the muſcular parts near the nervus ſeiaticus, 
and the iflues cloſe covered or bliſtered, left to diſ- 
charge a confiderable time. Bracken, who was equally 
a bold and judicious practitioner, recommends this to 
human patients, and records the cure of an inveterate 
ſciatica by this method, upon a jolly hoſtefs of York- 


re. 

The Cure. Bleed. Rub the parts affected with ſpi 
rits well camphorated, and oil, or ox-gall, mixed, twice 
a day, keeping on if poſſible a thick woolly „well 
ſoaked in the mixture. A mercurial purge. A week 
after, the antimonial beer, to be continued three weeks 
or longer; the horſe kept conſtantly well clothed, with 
walking exerciſe twice a day, the weather permitting. | 
Warm bath, with much friction of the parts; after- 
wards ſwimming in a river occafionally. | 

But the only cure to be depended upon is a month's 
run at falt marſhes in the ſpring, and being continued 
abroad in ſome ſhady place till autumn; afterwards 


a ſtroke with the horn, in order to blood a horſe w 
mouth is over-hcated. 

RIDGELING, the male of any beaſtthat has been 
but half cut. 

Blzzdy RIFTS wx Ths PALIATE or a Hors. Firit 
waſh the fore place with vinegar and falt till it be raw, 
then rub the fore place with honey and the powder of 
jet, and this will don heal it: or elſe you may boil 

andful of the inward bark of elm in a pint and « halt 
of ſpring water till it is half waſted, and to this add 
little honey, and uſe it warm two or three times a 


dar. 

RIG, a horſe that has had one of his ſtones cut out, 
and yet has got a colt. 

ö R — NE W A Hors, is © doo callous, or 

rawny ſwelling, growing on one of the tendons, be- 
tween the — and —— and ſticks very faſt 
to the paſtern; ſo that if it be not taken care of betimes, 
it cauſes incurable lameneſs. Sometimes it rs no 
bigger than a bean, but afterwards riſes to halt the big- 
— of a ſmall apple, — on both ſides the pai- 
tern, with a little riſing them. 

This evil comes both naturally and accidentally, the 
firſt being from the ſtallion or mare; whereas. the 
other proceeds from ſome blow of a horſe, or a ftrain 
cauſed by curvetting, bounding turns, or races, 

RING-TAIL, a kind of puttock or kite, having 
whitiſh feathers about the tail. 

RING-WALK, a round walk made by hunters, 

RIVET, is the extremity of the nail that refts upon 
the horn when you ſhoe a horſe, 


mercurial phyſie, and the beſt ſtable care. 

Embracation from Bracxen. Nerve vintment, and 
ſoldiers ointment, two ounces; camphor, two drachms; 
oil of turpentine, and oil of Peter, each three drachms; 
ſpirits of fal ammoniac, two drachms. Mix well, and 


keep in a pot ſtopped cloſe with a bladder. Shave off 
the hair, — with ſoap, and when dry, anoint twice 


ROACH. is fiſh is not accounted a delicate fiſh, 
and is reckoned as fimple as the catp is crafty. 

They are more to be eſteemed which are found in 
rivers than in ponds, though thoſe that breed in ponds 
are much larger. It is a fith of no great reputation for 
his dainty taſte, and his ſpawn is accounted much better 
than any other part of him. And you may take notice, 
that as the carp is accounted the water-fox for his cun- 


a day. 

a drink, from the fame. Take ætherial oil 
of turpentine from Apothecaries Hall, half an ounce; | 
three yolks of eggs, three ounces of treacle; mix. 
Give this cold in half a pint of white wine, and repeat 
it every third day, for three turns. Cover with thick 
blankets. Moderate walking exerciſe. 


Balls of guaiacum powdered, half an ounce; einnabar 
of antimony, one ounce, mixed with cordial ball, half 


ning, ſo the roach is accounted the water-ſheep, for his 
ſimplicity or fooliſhneſs, It is noted that the roach 
and dace recover ſtrength, and grow in feaſora fort- 
night after ſpawning; the barbel and chub in a month, 
the trout in tour months, and the ſalmon in the like 
time, if he gets into the ſea, and after into freſh water, 
The ſcaſon fot fifhing for roach, in the Thames, be- 
gins about the latter end of Auguſl, and continues much 


a pound, and worked up with fyrup of the fine opening | longer than it is eithe Icafant or fafe to fiſh. It 


3C 2 requires 


ſoon as the fiſh come out to ſweep them away with a 
drag-net; and our poor patient angler is left-baiting 


carried to Billing ſp 


Some ponds are ſtored with theſe beyond belief; and 


. roaches lie, whether in deep water, or near the poſts 


- haſtily, but gently pull up _ fly; and if there be any 
. roach there, you will ſee 


ROA 


requires ſome {kill to hit the time of taking them 
exactly; for all the ſummer long they live on the weed, 


which they do not forſake for the deeps till it becomes | 


mtrid; and that is ſooner or later, according as the 
eaſon is wet or dry: for vou are to know, that much 
rain haſtens the rotting of the weed. I fay it requires 
ſome ſkill to hit the time; for the fiſhermen who live 
in all the towns along the river, from Chiſwick to 
Stains, are about this time nightly upon the watch, as 


the ground, and adjuſting his tackle, to catch thoſe 
very fiſh which, 1 the night before had been 
Aale. | 

There is a kind of baſtard ſmall roach, that breeds in 
ponds, with a very forked tail, and of a very ſmall ſize; 
which ſome ſay is bred by the bream and right roach. 


knowing men, that know their difference, call them 
ruds, Ney differ from the true roach, as much as a 
herring from a pilchard; and this baſtard breed of 
roach is now ſcattered in many rivers, but not in the 
Thames, which affords the largeſt and fatteſt in this na- 
tion, 

The roach is a leather-mouthed fiſh, and has a kind 
of ſaw-like teeth in his throat. 

In April, the cad-bait, or worms, are proper baits 
for him; in ſummer, angle for him with ſmall white 
fnails, or flies; but obſerve that they muſt be under 
water, for he will not bite at the top: or you may take 
a May fly, and with a plumb fink it where you imagine 


and piles of a bridge or wear. Having ſo done, do not 


im purſue and take it near 
the ſurface of the water. | 

In autumn you may angle for him with paſte only, 
made of crumbs of fine white bread, moulded with a 
little water in your hands, till it becomes tough paſte; 
and colour it, but not very deep, with red lead; with 
which you may mix a little fine cotton, or liat, and a 
little butter. Theſe laſt are to make it hold on, and 
not waſh off your hook; with which you muſt fiſh with 
much cireumſpection, leſt you loſe your bait. In 
winter you may alſo fiſh for roach with paſte; yet 
gentles are then better bait. 

There is another excellent bait experienced to be 
very good, either for winter or ſummer, viz. b 

2 — a handful of well-dricd malt, and put it into a 
diſh of water; and having grubbed it and waſhed it 
between your hands till it be clean and free from 
huſks, pour that water from it, and put in a little freſh 
water; fet it over a gentle fire, and let it boil till it is | 
pretty foft; then pour the water from it, and with a 
ſharp knife turning the ſprout end of the corn upward, 
take off the back part of the huſk with the point of 
your knife, leaving a kind of inward huſk on the corn, 


ROB 
and good, you will find it an excellent bait either for 


* wet dace. 5 — Yu 2 
nother ait is t young | WwW or 
bees, if vw fc heads in blood. As likewiſe the 
thick blood of a ſhecp, being half dried on a trencher, 
and then cut into ſmall picces, as will beſt ſuit your 
hook. A little ſalt will preſerve ic from turning black, 
and make it the better. | 

Or you may take a handful or two of the largeſt 
and beſt wheat you can get, boil it in a little milk til! 
it is ſoft, then fray it gently with honey and a little 
beaten ſaffron diſſolved in milk. > 

The way of fiſhing for roach at Lenden Bridge, is 
after this mainncr, In the months of June and 7uly, 
there are a great many of thoſe fiſh reſort to that place, 
where thoſe that make a trade of it take a ſtrong cord, 
at the end whereof is faſtened a three pound weight, 
and a foot above the lead is "faſtened a packthread of 
twelve fect long to the cord; and to the packthread, at 
convenient diſtances, are faſtencd a dozen ſtrong links 
of hair, with roach-hooks at the end, baited with a 
white ſnail, or perriwinkle; then holding the cord in 
their hands, the biting of the fiſh draws the packthread, 
and the packthread the cord, which is a fignal to pull 
up; by which means they ſometimes draw up half a 
dozen, but ſeldom leſs than two or three at a draught. 

ROAN, A roan horſe is one of a bay ſorrel, or 
black colour, with grey or white ſpots, interſperſed 
very thick. When this party-coloured coat is accom- 
panied with a black head, and black extremities, he is 
called a roan with a blackmoor's head; and if the 
ſame mixture is predominant upon a deep ſorrel, it is 
called a claret roan. 

ROBIN-REDBREAST., This bird is ſeen in win- 
ter upon the tops of houſes, and roofs, and upon all 
ſorts of old ruins, moſt commonly on that fide that the 
ſun riſes and ſhines in the morning, or under ſome co- 
vert, where the cold and wind may not pinch him; and - 
therefore his cage ſhould be lined: | . 

It will fing ſweetly. They breed in the ſpring, and 
commonly three times a ycar, viz, April, May, and 
Junc. They make their neſts with dry greeniſh mols, 
and quilt them within with a little wood and hair. They 
have ſeldom above five young ones, and not under four; 
and build in ſome A or barn, or rick of hay. 
The young may be taken when they are about ten days 
old, and kept in a little baſket or box; but if they are 
let alone to lic too long in the neſt, they will be ſullen, 
and conſequently more troubleſome to bring up, 

They muſt be fed with ſheep's heart and egg minced 
ſmall, as nightingales are; but a little at once, by rea- 
ſon of their bad digeſtion ; for they are apt to throw up 
their meat again. 

Be ſure they lic warm, eſpecially in the night. When 
you find them begin to be ſtrong, they may be caged, 
with ſome moſs put at the bottom of the cage, that they 
may hang warm; and put fome meat into a ' my or box, 


otherwiſe you ſpoii all: then cut off a little of the 
ſprout end, that the white may appear, and alſo a very | 
little of the other end, for the hook to enter. 

When you make uſe of this bait, now and then caſt a 
little of it into the water; and if your hook be ſmall 


both of 2 heart and egg, and alſo paſte; and let 
them have ſome of the wood-lark's mixed mcat by 
them. ' | 


To take a robin with a pit-fall is fo well known, that 
I necd fay nothing of it; but with a trap-cage and a 
Fx 2] D mea]. 
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meal-worm many may ſometimes be taken in a day, 
Make choice of the bird you hear fing, and to know 
whether it be a cock or a hen, you will find the breaſt 


of the cock more of a dark red than the hen's, and his] ſho 


red go up farther on the head, 

This bird is incident to the cramp, and a giddineſs of 
the head, which makes him often fall off from his 

reh upon his back. It is preſent death, unleſs he 

as fome help ſpeedily given him. 

As for the cramp, the beſt remedy to prevent it, is to 
keep him warm and clean in his cage; that his feet be 
not clogged, whereby the joints are frequently eaten 
off, and the dung is fo faſt bound on, that it makes his 
nails and feet rot off, which takes away the very lite 
and ſpirit of the bird. 

If you perceive him drooping and fickly, give him 
three or four meal-worms and ſpiders, and it will re- 
treſh him. 

But for the giddineſs in the head, give him fix or 
ſeven carwigs in a week, and he will never be troubled 
with it. 

If you find he has little appetite to eat, give him now 
and then fix or ſeven hog-lice; and let him never want 
water that is freſh two or three times a week. 

And to make him cheerful and long-winded, give 
him once a week, in his water, a blade or two of faf- 
fron, and a ſlice of liquorice; which will advance his 
ſong or whiſtling much. 

. to the extent of the bird's life, he ſeldom lives 
above ſeven years, he is ſo ſubject to the falling- ſick- 
neſs, cramp, and oppreſſion of the ſtomach. 

ROCK-FISHING, is to be followed only durin 
the ſummer ſeaſon, and is chiefly practiſed in the ſout 
and ſouth-weſt parts of England, and in ſome places in 
Ireland. In this laſt mentioned country, the rocks of 
Dunleary, which are eight or ten miles in length, and 
the neareſt part about nve miles caſtward of Dublin, 
are remarkable for this way of füſhing. 

When you fiſh for haddocks, your lines muſt be deep 
in the water, and your hook baited with two or three 
lob-worms. Your tackle muſt be ſtrong; for they 
ſtruggle hard, cfpecially it they have arrived to a tole- 
rable growth. 

As to the other part of ſea-fiſhing, namely, in a ſhip 
under fail, your line ought to be ſixty fathoms in 
length, having a large hook affixed to it, and a piece of 
lead ſuſſicient to keep it as deep under water as poſ- 
ſible. Your line muſt be made of hemp, and faſtened 
to the gunwale of the ſhip. - 

Cod, mackarel, and large haddock, are the fiſh 
uſually taken in this way, and ſometimes ling. The 
bait for them, except for the mackarel, is a piece of 
raw beef; and it is ſcarcely poſſible to feel either of them 
bite, even though you hold the line in your hand, by 
reaſon of the continual motion of the ſhip. 

It is in vain to fiſh for mackarel, except when the 
ſhip lics-by, or is becalmed. A picce of ſcarlet cloth, 
hung upon a hook, is the firſt bait that is uſed; which 
never Fails of anſwering the intent it was deſigned for. 
When you have taken a mackarel, cut a thin piece off 
from the tail, a little above the fin, and place it upon 


your hook, and you nced not fear taking many of —_ 


ROD 


Thus one or two will ſerve for baits, till you are tired 
of the ſport. One mackarel, if dreſſed as ſoon as it is 
taken, will be preferable to a dozen that are brought to 


1 
RODS (in angling). If you fiſh with more than one 
hair, or with a filk-worm gut, red deal is much the 
beſt, with hickery top, the whole rod being about four 
yards long; but for a {mall fly, with fingle hair, about 
three vards, very flender, the top of the yellowiſh 
hickory, with about nine inches of whalebone, and very 
near as long as the ſtock; the ſock of white deal, not 
too ruſh-grown. Let it be thick at the bottom; which 
will prevent it from being top-heavy, and make it light 
in the hand. 

A rod ſor ſalmon or large chub, the ſtock of red deal, 
or aſh, about ten feet, the top about ſeven, proportioned, 
as above; the top of the beſt cane or hickery, but not 
too ſlender. Get it looped, and uſe a wheel. 

The time to provide joints for your rods is near the 
winter ſolſtice: if poſſible, between the middle of Ne- 
vember and Chriſlmas-Day, or at furtheſt between the 
end of Octaber and the 9 1 the ſap 
continuing to deſcend till towards November, but in 
the beginning of January it ceaſes. The ſtocks or buts 
ſhould be of ground hazle, ground aſh, or ground wil- 
low; though very good ones are ſometimes made of 
Juniper, bay-tree, or elder ſhoots. Stocks ought not to 

above two or three feet in length, and every joint 
beyond it ſhould go gon taper to the end of the 
top. Chooſe the wood that ſhoots directly from the 
ground, and not from any ſtump; becauſe theſe latter 
are never ſo exactly ſhaped, 

Hazle tops are preferred to all others; and the next 
to them are yew, crab-tree, or black-thorn. Some in- 
ny uſe the bamboo cane, and fay it excels the beſt 

azle. 

But as the hazle is freeſt from knots, and of the fineſt 
natural ſhape, it ſcems fitteſt tor the purpoſe, If they 
are a little warped, you may bring them ftraight at a 
fire; and if they have any knots or excreſcenecs, you 
muſt take them off with a tharp knife; though, if poſ- 
rs ay vid gathering ſuch as have either of theſe de- 
ects, 

For the ground angle, cfpecially in muddy waters, 
the cane or rced is preterred tor a ſtock. It ſhould be 
three yards and a halt long, with a top of hazle, con- 
lifting of one, tuo, or three pieces, all ot them together 
two yards, or one and a half long, at leaſt, including 
the whalebune: your ro will then be in all five yards 
and half, or five vards long, at leaſt. The ſtiſſneſs ot 
the cane is helped by the length and Eun of the 
top; the pliant and regular bending of which preſerves 
the line. | 

Having got an hazle top, made of your defired length, 
cut off five or ſix inches of the ſmall end; then piece 
neatly to the remaining part a ſmall piece of round, 
ſmooth, and taper whalcbone, ot five or fix inches long, 
and whip it to the hazle with ſtr filk, well rubbed 
with the beſt ſhocmaker's wax. At the top of the 
whalcbone whip a narrow but ſtrong nooſe of hair, 
with waxed ſilk, to put your line to. 

The beſt method to picee hazle and bone is, at firſt 
whip 


ſtive or fix inches long 
neatly worked; but be ſure that the deal for the bottom 


fine wire, and placed upon your 
the other, in ſuch a manner as that when you op your 
ro 
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whip the end of the hazle with thread, and bore it with 
a ſquare piece of iron of a ſuitable-ſize; then make the 
thick of the bone to go into it, after it has been 
dipped in pitch; then ſcrape off, file the hazle, and 
whip it neatly. 

But the neateſt rod is thus made :---Cect a white deal, 
or fir-board, thick, free from knots and frets, and ſeven 
or eight feet long. Let a dexterous joiner divide this 
with a ſaw into ſeveral breadths; then, with his planes, 
let him ſhoot them round, ſmooth, and ruth-grown, or 
taper, One of theſe will be ſeven or eight feet long, 


1 to the fir, and alſo ruſh-grown. This 
ale 


may conſiſt of two or three pieces of yew, about 
two feet long, made round, taper, and ſmooth; and to 
the yew a piece of ſmall, round, and ſmooth whalebone, 
This will be a curious rod, if 


be ſtrong and round. 

The rod for a fly, and running worm, in a clcar water, 
muſt by no means be top-heavy, but very well mounted, 
and exactly proportionable, as well as flender and gentle 


at top; otherwiſe it will neither caſt well, ſtrike readily, 


nor ply and bend equally, which will very much en- 
danger the line. Let both the hazle and yew tops be 
free and clear from knots; they will otherwiſe be often 


in danger of breaki 
| PRES 


— the fir will ſcare away ſiſh, you 
muſt colour your ſtock in this manner: warm the fir at 
the fire, when finiſhed by the joiner, and then, with a 
feather dipped in aqua fortis, ſtroke it over, and chafe 


it into the wood, which it will make of a pure cinna- 


mon colour. 
It is found very uſeful to have rings, or eycs, made of 
, from one end to 


to one, you may ſee through all the re 

eſe rings your line muſt run, which will be kept in a 
due poſture by that means: and you muſt have a winch 
or wheel affixed to your rod, about a foot above the 
end; by which you may, if it ſhould be proper, give 
liberty to the fiſh. | 

Rods for roach, dace, tench, chub, bream, and carp, 
ſhould not have the top ſo gentle as thoſe for fly, but 


1 


pretty ſtiff, ſo that the rod may exactly anſwer the mo- 


tion of the hand: for roach and dace only nibble, and 


if you ſtrike not in that very moment, eſpecially if 


you fiſh with paſte, or any very tender bait, you miſs 
them: and a flender top folds and bends with a ſudden 


jerk. 8 I > | : 
In a time of drought, ſtecp your rod in water a little 


before you begin to angle. Faſten to the top of your 
rod, or fin, with ſhocmaker's wax and fi1k, a nooſe or 
loop of hair, not large, but ſtrong and very ſtraight, 
to 2 your line to. | 

Your top for the running line muſt be always gentle, 
that the fiſh may the more inſenſibly run away with 


the bait, and not be ſcared with the ſtiffneſs of the 


tackle. 
To preſerve hazles, whether tops or ftocks, from 


being worm-ecaten or totten, twice or thrice in a ycar, 


as you think fit, rub them all over with fallad-oil, tal- 
low, or ſweet butter, chafing it in with your hand; but | 
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above all, keep them dry, to prevent their rotting, and 
on near the fire, leſt they grow —_— and in 
t ing, beforc in to angle, ſteep them at 
leaſt - hours — See — F — &c, 

ROD, is a ſwitch carried by the horſeman in his 
right hand, partly to repreſent a ſword, and partly to 
conduct the horſe, and ſecond the efforts of | hand 
and heels. 

ROD-NET, a kind of net for catching blackbirds 
and woodcocks, 

RODGE, 3 fort of Vater fow!, ſomewhat like a 
duck, but ot a leſſer frze. 

ROE, the ſpawn or ſecd of fiſh. That of the male 
fiſhes is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the ſoft roc, or melt; 
and that of the female by the hard roe, or ſpawn. 


ROEBUCK, is called a hind the firſt year, a gyrle 


the ſecond, a hemuſe the third, a roebuck the fourth. 

ROOKERY, a place where rooks build their neſts, 
breed their_ young, and uſually inhabit and reſt in the 
night, after they have been abroad feeding in the day. 
Rooks may be taken the ſame way as pigeons. J 
are very deſtructive of corn, eſpecially of wheat, thoug 
they clear the ground of caterpillars, that do incredible 
damage by cating the roots of the corn, and on this ac- 
count may be conſidered the farmers friends, They 
ſearch out the lands when it is ſown, and watching 
them more carefully than the owners, they perceive 
when the ſeed firſt begins to ſhoot up its little blade: as 
this is their time of feeding on it, they will not be at 
the pains of ſearching for it at random in the fown 
land, for that is more trouble than ſo ſmall a grain will 
requite them for; but, as ſoon as theſe blades appear, 
they are directed, without loſs of time or pains by them, 
to the places where the grain lies, and in three or four 
days time they will root up ſuch vaſt quantities of them, 
that a good crop is often thus deſtroyed in embryo. 
After a few days, the wheat beginning to grow, its 
blades r green above ground, and then the time of 
danger from theſe birds is over; for then the ſeeds arc 
ſo far robbed of their mealy matter, that they are of no 
value to that bird, and it will no longer give itſelf the 
trouble to deſtroy them. 

The beſt remedy the farmer has, is to watch well the 
time of the corn's being in the condition to feed upon it; 
and as this lafts only a few days, he ſhould keep a boy 
conſtantly in pay to watch the field from day-break till 
the duſk of the evening. Every time they ſettle upon 
the ground, or fly over it, the is to hollow, and 
throw up a dead rook into the air: this will always 
make them riſe, and by degrees they will be ſo tired of 
this conſtant diſturbance, that they will ſeck out other 
places of prey ing, and will leave the ground even before 
the time of the corn's being unfit for them. The reaſon 
of their riſing at the toſſi > of their dead fellow- 
creatures is, that they are a ind extremely apprehenfive 
of danger, and they are always — when one of 


their comrades riſes. They take this for the riſing of an 


out-bird, and all fly off at the ſignal. 
ROPE, Corp, or Srxar, is a great ſtrap tied ruynd 
a pillar, to which a horſe is faſtened» when we begin to 
| exper and fupple him, and teach him to fly from the 
mbrier, not to gallop falfe. In menages that 
have 


_ 
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have no pillar, a man ſtands in the center of the ground 
holding the end of the rope. 

ROPES or Two PiLLars, are the ropes or reins of 
a caveſſon, uſed to a horſe that works between two 

illars. 

Or, a diſorder which threatens ſheep before it 
falls among them ; to prevent which obſerve the fol- 
lowing : 

About Bartholomew-tide, or the beginning of Sep- 
tember, go out in the morning as ſoon as the ſun be- 
gins to ſhine out clear, and taſte the dew upon the graſs 
of your paſture ; if it be bitter, brackiſh, and many 
long gliſtening ſtakes, or ſtreaks, like the weaving of 
ſpiders, lie on it, and fo continue for ſome time, it 
prognoſticates a rot or a very unhealthy winter for 
theep, eſpecially in low wet grounds, or if they feed 
amongſt graſs that has not been mowed, To prevent 
the rot taking hold of them, rub their mouths once a 
week with falt called andracci ; diſſolve it in ſharp vi- 
negar, and fright them early about the paſtures with a 
dog till they be well heated, for this beats the mildews 
from the graſs, and other dews that are hurtful to them 
in feeding, alſo the nettles, webs, and flaſks, which 
otherwiſe they might lick up, for thoſe contribute much 
to the rot. 

The beſt graſs for is that amongſt which grows 
a quantity of melilot, ſelf-heal, clover, cinque- 
foil, broom, white henbane; or knot-graſs. 

ROUND, or Vorr, is a circular tread. 

To cut a ROUND. See Cur. 

IZ ROUND 4 Hoxss, Ok MAKE HIM ROUND, is a 

ral expreſſion for all forts of menage upon rounds ; 
7 that to round a horſe upon trot, gallop, or otherwiſe, 
is to make him carry his ſhoulders and his haunches 
compactly or roundly, upon a greater or ſmaller circle, 
without traverſing or bearing to a fide. 

To „„er make uſe of à cord 
or ſtrap, held in the center, till he has acquired the 
habit of wound ug and making of points. 

ROUSSIN, is a ftrong well knit, well ſtowed horſe, 
which are commonly carried into France from Germany 
and Holland; though, it is true, France itſelf pro- 


duces fome fuch. 


ROWEL, the goad or pricks of a ſpur, ſhaped like 
the figure of a ſtar. 

ROWELLING or Hoxsss, firſt, caſt the horſe 
upon ſome ſoft place, make a little fht through the 
ſkin, three or four inches below the part aggrieved ; 
but let it be no bigger than that you can tliruſt a fwan's 


quill into it; then raiſe the ſkin from the fleſh a little 


with the coronet,, and put in the quill, OY the 
kin from the fleth upwards, even to the top, and all 
over the ſhoulder ; flo the hole with your finger and 
thumb, and beat the place blown all over with a hazle 
ſtick, and with your hand diſpeſe the wind into every, 
part, and let it go, | 

When this is done, take horſe hair, or red ſarſenet, 
half the thickneſs of your little finger, and having put 
it into a rowelling needle of ſeven or eight inches in 
h,. thruſt it in at the firſt hole, and pur it upwards, 
draw it out above at leaſt fix inches; and if you 
will, you may put it in another above that, and 


ROW 


tie the two ends of the rowel ; move and draw 
them to and fro in the ſkin ; but before you put them 
in you muſt anoint them with ſweet butter and hog's 
greaſe, and every day after likewiſe, for that will e 
the corruption run out the better. 

Mr. LAwaxxct, in his excellent treatiſe, ſays, the 
French call rowels fontinels, and are intended to an- 
ſwer the ſame end as iſſues in the human body, namely, 
to evacuate ſuperabundant juices, or to cauſe revulſion, 
or deri vation from any particular part, by making a 
general drain or draught. Rowels have a gradual, yet 
effectual operation, and are of excellent uſe in all cafes 
of ſtagnated or i;»peded humours, in recent lameneſſes 
and ftrains, attended with inflammation ; in ſudden 
ſwellings from blows, where extravaſation, or burſting 
of the fluids from their veſſels, has taken place.— 
BRACKEN has queſtioned their good effects on lean and 
hide-bound herks, and in the greaſe ; but experience 
is ſurely againſt him in the latter caſe, fince rowels 
have ufually the effect of ſtopping, at leaſt diminiſh- 
ing, the greafy diſcharge in the legs ; and hide-bound 
and unthrifty horſes are often ſuddenly amended by the 
uſe of this drain, for which, conſidering their emaci- 
ated appearance, it ſeems difficult to aſſign a reaſon. 
It is fearce worth while to deſcribe the operation. of 
making a rowel, it is a thing of fuch common uſe ; 
and every farrier who has made one, in courſe, ſup- 
poſes * opened a door for the exit of foul humours 
excluſively, reaſoning in that ſtraight forward ways 
that it is a pity it ſhould ever deceive a man, to wit, 
that a diſcharge of ſuch ill favour, muſt necds be of a 
malignant nature, 

The parts proper for their inſertion, are the cheſt, 
ſhoulders, belly, hips, inſide or outſide of the thighs ; 
but Mr. CLaxKkz objects to their being made between 
the jaw-bones, on account of the conſtant motion of 
the jaws. A horſe will bear the diſcharge of a conſi- 
derable number of them at once, which, indeed, in 
urgent caſes, is abfolutely neceffary, in order to de- 
rive any conſiderable or ſpeedy benefit from the prac- 
tice, Giso gives a very neceſſary caution againſt 
rowelling horſes of a dropfical habit, with poor and 
watery blood, and when the ſwellings 1 upon their 
legs, belly, and ſheath ; in ſuch cafe, the ifſues never 
come to a good digeſtion, inſtead of which a large flux 
of ſerous humours will enſue, and it may be drfficulr 
to prevent a mortification, Schirrus and cancer alſo, 
may be produced, from inſerting rowels near glandu- 
lous parts, or when the muſcular fleſh may have been 
wounded in the operation, or bruiſed by the continual 

reſſure of the hard leather. Should a rowel have 
—— injudiciouſly exhibited in a diſeaſe, and fail to 
diſcharge, _—_— a —_ thin bloody ichor, there is 
danger, that inſtcad of ſuppurati rly, it ma 
ſoon turn gangrenous; in this caſe Myr. Nantes adviſes 
to take out the leather inſtantly, and foment the parts 
with a ſtrong infuſion of chamomile, and to poultice 
repeatedly, if. the fituation will admit of it, alſo to 
bathe with ſpirits of wine and turpentine,. defending 
the wound from the external air; if needful, two or 
three ounces of Peruvian bark per day, may be given, 
either by drink or ball. The inci@n for a rowel ſhould 
be 
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be about three- eighths of an inch long, and in ſeparating 
the ſkin From the fleſh, the Jatter ought- not to be 
wounded or bruiſed ; the leather muſt be very thin, 
not ſtiff or hard, nor ſo large as formerly in uſe ; the 
thape and ſize of a crown piece is the moſt proper, hav- 
ing a large round hole in the middle; cover the rowel 


_ with lint or tow, dipped in digeſtive ointment, and af- 


ter its introduction, cloſe the orifice with a pledget of 
tow dipped in the fame, If the operation ſucceed, the 
ſurrounding parts ſoon ſwell, and a plentiful diſcharge 
of ſimple humour enſues ; which in two or three days 
will be changed into a thick white pus or matter. The 
time is uncertain for the continuance of the diſcharge ; 
but it muſt not be continued too long, or the leather 
will be obliged to be cut out, and a very unbyhtly in- 
duration or lump may remain, ee SeTON AND Fan- 
RIERY, 
ROYAL, (among Hunters) one of the ſtarts of a 
ſtag's head. | 
UBICAN coLovk or a Hoess, is bay, forrel, or 


black, with a little grey, or white upon the flanks, 


but ſo that this grey or white is not predominant there. 

RULES ror Buying Hoxsts. What has been treat- 
ed of under the name of draught-horſe, concerning 
buying, ſhape, uſage, Cc. being confined, in a man- 
ner, wholly to thoſe employed tor plough and cart, 
theſe rules are more general and comprehenſive ; and 
many things under this head are of great uſe, and there- 


fore muſt be particularized : as, 


EleQtion ; which is the end for which a man buys, 
and is a thing only ſhut up in his breaſt. 

Breed ; which muſt be either taken from faithful re- 
port, a man's own knowledge, or from ſome known 
and certain characters, by which one ſtrain, or one 
country, is diſtinguiſhed from another. 

As the Neapolitan horſe is known by his hawk noſe, 


the Spaniſh by his ſmall limbs, the Barbary by his fine 


head and deep hoof, the Dutch by the roughneſs of 
his legs, and the Engliſi by his general ſtrong knitting 
together; and ſo of divers others. 

he colour; and though there arc none exempt from 
goodneſs, yet ſome are accounted better than others, 
as the dapple grey for beauty ; the brown bay for ſer- 
vice; the black, with filver hair, for courage; and the 
liard, and true mixed roan, for countenance : as for 
the ſorrel, the black without white, and the unchange- 
able iron-grey, they are reckoned choleric ; the bright 
bay, flea-bitten; the black with white marks are ſan- 


guiniſts; the black, white, yellow, dun, kite-glued, 


and the pye-bald, are phlegmatic ; and the cheſnut, 


the mouſe-dun, the red bay, and the blue grey, are 


melancholy. 

For pace in general, with either trot, amble, rack, 
or gallop; it muſt be referred to the end for which a 
horte is bought, particularly it it be tor the war, run- 
ning, hunting, or for a man's own pleaſure, the trot 
is moſt tolerable ; and this motion is known by a croſs 
moviag of the horſe's limbs, as when the fore-leg, or 
near hinder-leg, or the near fore-leg and the fore 
hinder-leg, move and go forward in one inftant ; and 
in this motion, the nearer the horſe takes his limbs 


from the ground, the ozencr, the evener, and the 
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| thorter is his pace; for to take up his feet ſlovenly, 
ſhews ſtumbling and lameneſs; to tread narrow or 
eloſe, ſhews interfering or falling; to ſtep uneven, in- 
dicates toil and wearineſs; and to tread ſtrong, ſhews 
over-reaching, | 

Ambling ; which is choſen for eaſe, great men's ſcats, 

or long travel, is a motion contrary to trotting ; for 
now both the fect of one fide muſt move equally toge- . 
ther, that is, the far fore-leg and the far hinder-leg, and 
the near fore- leg and the near hinder-leg ; and this mo- 
tion muſt be juſt, ſmooth, large, and nimble; for to tread 
' falſe takes away all caſe, to tread ſhort rids no ground, 
to tread rough fhews rolling, and to tread Now ſhews 
a falſe pace, (which never continues), as alſo lame- 
neſs. 
' Racking; a pace required for buck-hunting, gallop- 
| ing on the highway, poſt, hackney, or the like: and 
it is the fame motion as ambling, only it is a ſwifter 
time, and a ſhorter tread ; and though it rids not fo 
much ground, yet it is a little eaſier. 

Galloping is the laſt, and muſt be joined to all the 
other paces ; and this every trotting and racking-horſc 
naturally does, but the ambler is a little unapt to it, 
| becatiſe the motions arc bot! one, fo that being put to 
a greater ſwiftneſs or pace than formerly he had been 
acquainted with, he manages his legs confuſedly and 
diſorderly, but being trained gently, and made to un- 
derſtand the motion, he will as well undertake this as 
any trotting horſe whatever. Now in a good gallop, 
you muſt obſerve, firſt, that the horſe takes up his feet 
nimbly from the ground, but does not raife them high, 
that he neither rolls not beats himſelf, that ſtretches out 
his forc-legs, follows nimbly with the others, and nei- 
ther cuts under his knee (which is called the ſwiſh- cut 
nor croſſes, nor claps one foot on another, and ever 
leads with his fore-foot, and not with the near ; ſuch 
a one is faid ever to gallop comely and true, and he is 
fitteſt for ſpeed, or any ſwift employment ; but if he 
gallop round, and raiſes his fore-feet, he is then ſaid 
to gallop ſtrongly, and not ſwiftly, and is fitteſt for 
the great faddie, the wars, and ftrong encounters ; it 
he gallops flow, yet ſure, he will ſerve for the high 
road; but if he labours his fect confuſedly, and gal- 
lops painfully, then the buyer may conclude he is not 
good for galloping ſervice , beſides, it betrays ſome hid- 
den lameneſs in him. | | 

His nature; which muſt be referred to the end for 
which a horſe is bought}; ever obſerving, that the big- 
geſt are fitteſt for ſtrong occaſions and great burdens, 

rong draughts, and double carriage ; the middle fize 
for pleaſure and general employments ; and the Jeaſt 
for eaſe, ſweet walks, and ſummer hacknies. But to 
be yet ſomething more particular as to the rule of 
choice, it is contained in the diſcovery of natural de- 
formities, accidental outward ſorances, or inward 
hidden miſchiefs, which are ſo many and fo infinite, 
that it is very tedious, though exceeding neceffary, to 
explain them. Wherefore you are, upon this occa- 
ſion, to 

Obſerve how a horſe ſtands to view, that is, ſecing 
him ſtark naked before, and placing yourſelf betore 
his face, take a ſtrict view of his countenance, and the - 
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chearfulneſs thereof, that — an excellent glaſs 
wherein to diſcern his goodneſs and perfection. 

On ordering him out, let no one be the laſt in the 
ſtable but yourſelf; you ſhould alſo, if poſſible, be the 
firſt in, leſt the owner, or ſome of his quick emiſlaries, 
take an opportunity to fig him; a prattiſe common 
among dealers, in order to make the tail ſhew as it car- 
ried very high, when, in reality, the day after he will in 
8 five pounds worle. 

is ears; which if they are ſmall, thin, ſhort, 
pricked, and moving, or it they be long, be well ſet on, 
and well carried, it is a mark of beauty, goodneſs, and 
mettle ; but if they are thick, lated, or lolling, wide fet, 
and unmoving, then they are ſigns of dulineſs, dogged- 


neſs, and ill-nature, f 


His face; which, if wan, his forchead ſwelling out- 
ward, no mark or feather in his face ſet high as above 
his eyes, or at the top of his eyes; it he has a white flar, 
or white ratch of an indifferent ze, and placed even, or 
a white ſnip on his noſe or lip, they are all marks of 
beauty and goodnels : bat if his face be flat, cloudy, or 
ſcouling; his forchead flat as a trencher, which is called 
mare-raccd, for the mark in his forchead ſtands low, as 
under his eyes; if his ſtar or ratch ſtand awry, or in an 
ill poſture, or inſtead of a {nip, his noſe be raw or un- 
hairy, or his face generally bald, they all denote de- 
kormity. 

The proper time to examine his eyes, is in a dark 
ſtable, with a candle, or rather in the day-time when he 
is led from the ſtall; cauſe the man who leads him to 
ſtop at the ſtable door, juſt as his head peeps out, and 
all his body ſtill within. Never look at the eye full; 
but let your obſervations be oblique. If the white of 
the eye 9 reddiſh at the bottom, or of a colour 
like a withered leaf, I would not adviſe you to pur- 
chaſe him. A moon-eyed horſe is known by his weep- 
wg, and by keeping his eyes almoſt ſhut at the beginning 

the diſtemper: as the moon changes, he gradually 
recovers his fight, and in a fortnight or three weeks ſees 
as well as before he had the diſorder. Dealers, when 
they have ſuch a horſe to ſell, at the time of his weep- 
ing, always tell you that he has got a bir of ſtraw or — 
in his eye, or that he has received ſome blow; they al 
take care to wipe away the humour, to prevent its being 
ſeen; but a man ſhould truſt only himſelf in buying 
of horſes, and above all be very exact in examining the 
eyes. In this he muſt have regard to time and place 
where he makes the examination. Bad eyes may _ 

ood in winter, when ſnow is upon the ground; 
and often good ones appear bad, according to the poſi- 
tion of the horſe. Never examine a horſe's eyes by the 
ſide of a white wall, where the dealers always choole to 
ſhew one that is moon- eyed. 
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— eye, and ſometimes occaſions a total privation ot 
ight. 

His eyes; which, it round, big, black, ſhining, ſtart- 
ing or ſtaring trom his head; if the black of the eye 
fills the pit, or outward circumference, that in the mov- 
ing, very little, it any, of the white appears, they are all 
ſigns of beauty and goodneſs. But 7f his eyes are un- 
even, and of a wrinkled proportion, or if they be ſmall, 
which in horſemanſhip is called pig-eved, both are un- 
comely figns of — 2 it they be red and fierv, 
beware of moon- eyes, which is next door to blinduels : 
if white and walled, it betrays a weak, flight, and un- 
neceffary ſtarting, or finding of baggards : if with white 
ſpecks, take heed of the pearl, pin, and web: if they 
water or appear bloody, it indicates bruiſes: and it any 
matter, it ſheus ol age, and over-riding, teſtering, 
 rheums, or violent ftrains : il they look dead or hollow, 
or much funk, beware of blindneſs at the beſt : if the 
black does not fill the pit, butthat the white is al ways ap- 
pearing, or if in the moving the white and black be ſeen 
in equal quantity, it is a fign of weakneſs, and a dogged 
dilpofition in him. 

;heeks and chaps: upon the handling whereof, it 
you find the bones lean and thin, the ſpace wide be- 
tween them, and the —— or windpipe as big as a 
man can gripe, and the void place without ſpots or ker- 
nels, and the jaws generally fo great that the neck ſeems - 
o couch within them, they are excellent ſigus of great 
wind, courage, and ſoundneſs of heart ms dody ; but 
if the c are fat and thick, the place between them 
cloſed up with groſs ſubſtance, and the thropple little, 
= all are ſigns of ſhort wind and much inward foul- 
neſs ; if the void place appears full of knots and kernels, 
beware of the ſtrangles and glanders, the former of 
which may be cafily diſcovered by a ſwelling between 
the two nether jaw-bones, which diſcharge a white 
matter. This diſorder uſually appears about three, 
four, or five years old; there is no young horle but 
what is ſubject to it either perfectly or imperfectly; 
there is alſo a diſorder which is called the baſtard-ſtran. 

les, which appears ſometimes like, and ſometimes dif- 
erent from the true ſtrangles. The baſtard- ftrangles 
are what proves the horſe has not thrown off his truc 
ſtrangles, but that fome foul humours are ſtill left be- 
hind ; this diſorder may come at font, five, fix, or ſe- 


ven years of age. A continual languor at work, and 


n perpetual wearineſe, without aay viſible a:l-. 


The moon-cyed horſe has always one eve bigger than | 


the other, and above his hds you may generally diſcover 
wrinkles or circles. | 

If you obſerve a fleſhy excreſcence that proceeds from 
the corner of the cye, and covers a part of the pupil, 
and is in ſhape almoſt like the beard of an oylter, 
though ſeemingly a matter of no great conſequence, 


ment, is a certain ſign that he is not clear of this dit 


| order, which ſometimes will affect the tout, the leg, 


the ham, the haunch, the ſhoulders, the breaft, o. 
the eye, and without care in this latter cafe, may cor- 
rupt the pupil of the eye, as the ſmall pos does in 
men. 

Feel if he has any flat glands faſtened to the nether 
jaws, which give him pain when you prefs him, and te- 
member they indicate the glanders, 

There is allo another diſorder, much like the ftran- 
gles, which is called morfoundet ing, and appears by a 
running at the noſe, but the ſwelling under the jaw 1s 


leſs. It his jaus be fo firajight that his neck ſwells 


yet it is what | call a whitlow in the eye, and if ſuffered | above them, if it be no more than natural, it is only a 


to grow, it draws away a part of the nouriſhment of {gn of ſhort wind and purſineſe, or groſſneſs; but if the 


J 1 \ ſwelling 
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ſwelling is long, and cloſe by his chaps, like a whetſtone, 
then * care of the vivers, or ſome natural impoſt- 
hume. | | 


His noſtrils ; which, if open, diy, wide, and large, ſo 


as upon any (training the internal redneſs is diſcovered, 
and' if his muzzle A ſmall, his mouth deep, and his 
l;ps equally meeting, then all are good figns of wind, 
health, wr courage; but if his noſtrils are 2 
his wind is but little; or if his muzzle is groſs, his ſpi- 


rit is dull; if his mouth be ſhallow, he will never carry. 


a birt well; and if his upper lip will not reach his ne- 

ther, old age or infirmity ave marked him out for car- 

rion: it his noſe be moiſt and dropping, when it is clear 
water, it is a cold; if foul water, then beware of the 
glanders, 

His breaſt ; look down from his head thereto, and ſee 
if it is broad, out-{welling, and adorned with many tea- 
tures, for that ſhews ſtrength and durance ; whereas 
the little breaſt is uncomely, and denotes weakneſs; the 
narrow breaſt is apt to ſtumble, fall, and interfere be- 
tore; that which is hidden inwards, and wants the 
beumy and diviſion of many features, indicates a weak- 
armed heart, and a breaſt that is unwilling, and not fit 
tor any violent toil or ſtrong labour, 

In thewing a horſe, a dealer or jockey will generally 
prom him with his tore feet on a higher ground than 
us hind ones, in order that the ſhoulder may appear 

further in his back, and make him higher in ſight than 
he really is; but be ſure to cauſe him to be led on level 
— and ſee that his ſhoulders lie well into his back; 
or an upright ſhouldered horſe carries his weight too 
tot ward, which is diſagreeable, and unſafe to the rider. 
Have his fore legs ſtand even, and you will then have 
it in your power to judge of his ſhoulders. If you do 
not obſerve this, the dealer will contrive that his near 
leg ſtands before the other, as the ſhoulders in that po- 
tion, appear to lay further in the back. If his knees 
tand nearly cloſe, and his toes quite in a line, not turn- 
ing in, nor yet turning out, be alſured he will not cut : if 
he rakes his legs up a moderate height, and neither clam- 
bers, nor yet goes too near the ground, he will moſt 
likely anſwer your purpole. | 

His thighs; look down from his elbow to his knees, 
and fee that his fore-thighs are ruſh grow:;, well hard- 
ened within, finewed, fleiny, and out- welling, they be- 
ing good figns of ſtrength ; whereas the contrary beto- 
kens weaknels, and are unnatural, 

His knees; which, you are to lee if they carry propor- 


ion, ſhould beclean, finewy, and cloſe knit, for then they 


aye good and comely, but it one be bigger and rounder 
than the other, the horſe has received tome miſchief ; 
it groſs, he is gouty ; if ſeared or hair-broken, it 
-; a true mark of a ſtumbling jade, and a perpetual 
aller. 

His legs; which look down, from his knees to his 
paſterns, and it they are found to be lean, flat, and 
hinewy, and the inward bow of the knee without ſeams 
or hair-broken, it ſhews a good ſhape, and ſoundneſs ; 


but it there are hard knots on the inſide of the legs they 
are ſpleints, it on the outſide they are ſcrews or excre- 
tions; if ſcabs be under his knee on the inſide, it is the 
ſwitt-cut, and he will badly endure galloping : but if 


- 
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above his paſterns, on the inſide, ſcabs are found, it 
ſhews interfering : again, if the ſcabs be generally over 
his legs, it is extreme foul keeping, or elſe a ſpice 
of the mange: if his legs be fat, round, and fleſhy, 
he will never endure labour: and it ſcams, ſcabs, and 
hair-brokenneſs, be found on the inward bow of 
his knees, it ſhews a melander, which is a cancerous ul- 
cer, 

Circled feet are very eaſy to be known: they are 
when you ſee little excreſcences round the hoot, which 
encloſe the foot, and appear like ſo many {mall circles. 
Dealers, who have ſuch horſes, never fail to raſp round 
their hoofs, in order to make them ſmooth ; and to con- 
ceal the raſping; when they are to ſhew them for ſale, 
they black the hoot all over, for without that, one may 
eaſily perceive what has been done, and ſeeing the mark 
of the raſp, is a proof that the horſe is ſubje to this 
accident. As to the cauſe, it proceeds from the re- 
mains of an old diſtemper, or from having been foun- 
dered ; and the diſeaſe bis curcd, without care being 
taken of the feet; whereupon the circulation of the 
blood not being regularly made, eſpecially round the 
crown, between the hair and the horn, the part loſes its 
nouriſhment, and contratts or enlarges ieſelf in propor- 
tion as the horſe is worked. If theſe circles were only 
on the ſurface, the jockies method of raſping them down 
would then be good for nothing ; but they form them- 
ſelves alſo within the feet, as well as without, and con- 
ſequently preſs on the ſenſible part, and make a horſe 
limp with ever fo little labour. One may juſtly 
compare a horſe in this ſituation, to a man that has 
corns on his feet, and yet 1s obliged to walk a long 
way in ſhoes that are too tight and ſtubborn: a 
horſe therefore is worth a great deal leſs on this ac- 
count. | | : 

After having well examined the fect, ſtand about three 
paces from his ſhoulders, and look carefully that he is 
not bow-legged, which proceeds from two different 
cauſes ; 115 from nature, when a horſe has been got 
by a worn-out ſtallion ; and ſecondly, from his having 
been worked too young: neither in the one cafe nor the 
other is the horſe of any value, becauſe he never can be 
ſure footed : it is alſo a diſagreeable ſight it the knees 
point forwards, and his legs turn in under him, ſo that 
the knees come much further out than the feet: it is 
alſo called a bow-legged horſe, and ſuch an one ought to 
be rejetted for any ſervice whatſoever, as he never can 
ſtand firm on his legs; and how handſome ſoever he 
may otherwiſe be, he ſhould on no account be uſed for a 
{tallion, becauſe all his progeny will have the fame de- 
kormity. 

Paſtern and paſtern- joints: the firſt of which muſt 
be ſhort, ſtrong, and ſtanding upright; the ſecond, 
clear, and well knit together, for if they are ſwelled or 
big, beware of ſinew- ſtrains, and gourdings: and if the 
other be long, weak, or bending, the limbs will hardly 
be able to carry the body without tiring. 

'The hoof ; which ſhould generally be black, ſmooth, 
tough, rather a little long, than round, deep, hollow, 
and full of ſounding, for white hoofs are tender, and 
carry the ſhoe ill: a rough groſs-ſeamed hoof diſcovers 


old age, or over-heating: a brittle one will carry no 
. My ſhoe 
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ſhoe at all, and an extraordinary round one is bad for 
foul ways and deep hunting ; a flat one that is pumiced, 
ſhews foundering ; and a hoof that is empty and hollow 
ſounding, betokens a decayed inward 2 through 
ſome dry wound or founder. Then as for the crown 
of the hoof, it the hair lies ſmooth and cloſe, and the 
fleſh flat and even, the hoof is perfect; but if the 
hair be Raring. the ſkin ſcabbed, and the fleſh rifing, 
"= may expect a ring-bone, crown-ſcab, or quittor- 
ne. 

Lou are to conſider the ſetting on of his creſt, head, 
and mane. As for his head, ſtand by his fide, and ſee 
that it does not ſtand too high nor too low, but in a dirett 
line: that his neck be {mall at the ſetting on of his 
head, and long, growing deeper to the ſhoulders, with a 
bigh, ſtrong A, thin mane, long, fott, and ſomewhat 
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rump, and the falling and downlet buttocks, are full of 
deformity, and ſhews both an injury in nature, and they 
are neither fit nor becoming tor pad, — or pillion. 
The horſe that is deep in his girthing-place, is generally 
of great ſtrength. 

is hinder thighs, or gaſkins ; which obſerve that 
they be well let down, even tothe middle joint, brawuy, 
tull and ſwelling, which is a very good ſign of ſtrength 
and goodneſs, whereas the lank, flender thighs ſhew the 
contrary. 

View his cambrels ;. from the thigh-bone to the hock 
it ſhould be pretty long, but ſhort from the hock to the 
paſtern ; have an eye to the joint behind, and if it be 
but ſkin and bones, veins and finews, or rather ſome- 
what bending than too {fraight, it is then perfect, and as 
it ought to be; but if it has chaps or {ores on the in- 


curling, they being beautiful characters, whereas to ward bow or bending, then it is a ſelandet; it the 
lia ve the head ill ſet on, is the greateſt deformity : for it | joint is ſwelled generally all over, then it betokens a 


thick ſet, be aſſured it will cauſe him to toſs up his noſe 
tor want of wind, which cauſes a horſe to carry his head 


- difagreeably high, and occaſions a tickliſh mouth, To 


have any bigneſs or ſwelling in the nape of the neck, 
ſhews the poll-evil, or beginning of a fiſtula : to have a 
ſhort thick neck, like a bull, to have it falling at the 
withers, to have a low, weak, a thick or falling creſt, 
ſhews both the wantof ſtrength and mettle: tohavemuch 
hair on the mane, denotes intolerable dullneſs: to have 
it thin, ſhews fury ; and to be without any, or ſhed, 
ſhews the worm in the mane, theitch, or elſe plain man- 
ineſs. 

5 In the next place, you are to conſider his back, ribs, 
belly, and ſtones. Firſt view his chine, that it be 
broad, even, and (traight ; that the ribs are well com- 
paſſed, and bending outward ; that the fillets be up- 
right, ſtrong and rt, and not above a handful be- 
tween his laſt rib and the huckle-bone : his belly ſhould 
be well laid down, yet laid within his ribs, and his 
ſtones well truſſed to his body, which are all 

marks of health and perfection; be careful in oblery- 
ing that he has no ſwelling in his teſticles, a diſorder 
that uſually proceeds either from ſome ſtrain in work- 
ing, or from the horſe's having continued too long in 
the ſtable, or from putting one leg over any bar, and 
being checked by the halter, or from any other accident 
that confines a horſe, makes him Kick. or fling, and 
bruiſe his cods, and there is no other — of knowing 
this diſtemper, but by ſome outward ſwelling upon the 
part. To have his chine narrow, he will never well 
carry a ſaddle without wounding: and to have it bend- 
ing or ſaddle- backed, ſhews weakneſs : to have his ribs 
flat, there will be no liberty for wind; to have his 
fillets hanging, long, or weak, he will never clam- 
ber a hill, nor carry a burden; and to have his 
belly clung up or gaunt, or his ſtones dangling 


low or bruiſe : it the [welling be particular, as in the 
pit or hollow part, or on the infide, and the vein full 
and proud, and that it be ſoft, it is a blood ſpavin; it 


hard, a bone-ſpavin : but it the ſwelling be juſt be- 
hind, betore the knuckle, then you may know it is a 
curb, ; 

His hinder legs ; which, ſee if they be lean, clean, 


flat, and ſinewy, then all is well, but it fat, they will not 
endure labour: it {welled, the greaſe is melted in them: 
if the horſe be ſcabbed above the paſterns, he has the 
ſcratches: if chapped under his paſterns, he has rains, 
and all of theſe are noiſome. 

There is alſo a defect which is more common in the 
hind than the fore- legs, 2 the latter are not quite 
exempt from it, and it is called the rat's-tail, and is 
thus known : When you ſee from the hind part of the 
fetlock, up along the nerves, a kind of line or channel 
that ſeparates the hair to both ſides, this is a rat's-tail ; 
and in ſummer there appears a kind of ſmall dry ſcab 
along this channel; and in winter there iſſues out a 
humidity — water from the legs. A horſe may 
work notwithſtanding this diforder, tor it ſeldom lames 
him; it ſometimes occaſions a ſtiffneſs in the legs, and 
makes them trot like foxes, without bending their 
Joints. The hind-legs ſhould be lean, clean, far, and 
ſinewy ; for if fat, they will not bear labour, it ſwelled, 
the greaſe is molten into them; if ſcabbed above the 

aſterns, it is the ſcratches, and if he hath chops under 
his paſterns, he hath what is generally called the rains. 
If he has a good buttock, his tail cannot ftand ill, but 
it will be broad, high, flat, and couched a little in- 
ward, 

Having with care examined the horſe, let him be run 
in hand a gentle trot ; by this you will ſoon perceive if 
he is lame or not. Make the man lead him by the end 
of the bridle, as in this caſe you cannot be deceived by 


down, looſe or afide, are both ſigns of ſickneſs, ten-.| the man's being to near him. The far fore-leg, and 


derneſs, foundering of the body, and unfit for la- 
bour, ; 

You muſt view his buttocks, that they are round, 
plump, full, and in an even level with his body, or it 
long, that they be well raiſed behind, and ſpread forth 
at the ſetting on of the tail, which 1s comely and beau- 


- tiful, whereas the narrow-pin buttock, the hog or ſwine 


near hind-leg, or the near fore- leg, and far hind- lex. 
{hould move and go forward at one and the ſame time; 
and in this motion, the nearer the horſe taketh his limbs 
from the ground, the opener, the evener, and the ſhorter 
is his pace. | 

It he takes up his feet ſlovenly, it ſhews flumbling or 
lameneſs; to tread narrow, or croſs, ſhews intertering, 


3D 2 or 


HUD | 


or failing ; to ſtep uneven, ſhews wearineſs, and if he 
treads long, you may be apprehenſive he forges ; by 
which 1 mean, that when he walks or trots, he ſtrikes 
the toes of his hind feet againſt the corners of his ſhoes 
before, which occaſions a clattering noife as you ride ; 
and this proceeds generally from the weakneſs of his 
tore, legs, he not having ſtrength in them to raiſe them 
up ſauthciently quick to make way for the hind ones. 
A horſe of this kind is not near fo ſerviceable as the 
horſe exempt from it, and the dealers, to get rid of him, 
will make abundance of pretences : it he has been juſt 
ſhoed, they will ſay the farrier has put him on tuo lon 

ſhocs; if his ſhoes are old, they will tell you he is jut 

come off a long journey, and is much fatigued; you 
mult not theretore be over credulous to any thing a 
jockey or dealer affirms, for what they ſay in this 
manner, is too often with intent to deceive ; and it is 
very certain that a horſe who forges can never be lure- 
footed, any more than one who has tottering or bow- 


legs. 

. his being mounted, ſee him walk. Obſerve his 
mouth, that he pulls fair, not too high, nor bearing 
down : then ſtand behind him, and fee it he goes nar- 
rower before than behind, as every horſe that goes well 
on his legs goes in that manner, Take notice that he 
bruſhes not by going too cloſe ; a certain fign of his 
cutting, and tiring in travelling. Have nothing to do 
with that horſe who throws his legs confuſedly about, 
and crofies them before: this you may obſerve by ſtand- 


ing exactly before or behind him, as he is going along. 


In his trot he ſhould point his fore legs well, without 
clambering, nor yet as if he were afraid ; and that he 
throws well in his hind-legs, which will enable him 
to 8 his trot, and ſhoot his fore parts for- 
wards, 


In his canter, obſerve he does not fret, but goes cool 


in this pace; and m his gallop, he ſhould take his feet 
nimbly from the ground, and not ralc them too high, 
but that he ſtreteheth out his fore legs, and follows nim- 
bey with his hind ones, and that he cutteth not under his 
knee (which is, called the ſwitt or ſpeedy cut) that he 
ero{les not, nor claps one foot on at) Bu and ever 
leadeth with his far fore-foot, and not with the near 
one, If he gallops round, and raiſes his fore-feet, 
lie may be faid to gallop ſtrongly, but not {wittly ; 
and it he labours his feet contuledly, and ſeems to 
gallop paintully, it ſhews ſome hidden lameneſs ; 
tor in all his paces, you ſhould particularly ob- 
ſerve that his limbs are free, without the leaſt ſtiff- 
nets, . 
After he has been well exerciſed in thoſe different 


paces, it 15 your time to examine for an jafirmity, not | 


eatily dilcovered, and that is, what I call tottering 
lens; you caunot perceive it till after a horſe has gal- 
loped tor ſome time, and then, by letting him reit a 
little, you will lee his legs tremble under him, which is 
the dil 

luch a horſe may be, he never can ſtand well on them; 
you are, therefore, not to mind what the jockey ſays, 
when he talks of the beauty of the limbs, for if you 
oblige him to gallop the horſe, or fatigue him pretty 
much, (which is commonly done to try the creature's 


order I mean; how handſome ſoever the legs of | 


— 


RUN 


bottom) you will in all likelihood diſcover this deſect. 
unleſs you ſuffer the groom to gallop him to the ſtable 
door, and put him up in a moment, which he will cer- 
tainly endeavour tc do, if he is conſeious of it, while 
the maſter has another horſe ready to ſhew you, in or- 
der to take off your attention from what he is afraid you 
ſhould ſee, 

As to the defects of horſes, and parts moſt likely to 
defett, here follows a catalogue of the principal, as 

iven by Mr. Lawrence; which a man ought to 

— in his mind's eye, whilſt about to make a pur- 
chaſe ; more — it unattended with warranty : 
VIZ. 

Head ill ſet on, or too long, eyes, age, wolt's teeth, 
bladders in the mouth, gigs, -glanders, jogged unde: 
the jaw, hide-bound, broken-wind, crib-biter or ticker, 
run-a-way, refſtiff, vicious, neck-reverſed, or cock. 
— ewe or deer-necked, ſhoulder ſtraight aud 
heavy, cheſt narrow or wide, high on the leg, broken 
knees, round legs, and greaſe, windgalls, finews down, 
ſplent, oflet, ſpeedy cut, knock, mallenders, hurts in 
x $0 joints, toes turned out or in, feet ſoft or hard, 
large, ſmall, or deep, quittor, falſe quarters, ring- 
bone, ſandcrack, groggy, tounders, thruſhes, corns, 
high-goer, dailey-cutter, tore-low, thallow girth, hol- 
low - backed, bream - backed, long - backed, broken- 
backed or rim, light carcaſe, burſten, ragged-hip- 

ed, droop-arled, Dutch or round buttocks, hipſhor, 

ified, lame in whirlbone, ſpavins, bone and bog, 

curb, thoroughpin, capped hocks, -or. hough-boney, 

ſallenders, ſickle-hammed, cut behind, hammer and 
inchers, or over-reach, wrong-end firſt, ſtring- 
lt. 

RUN : to run a horle, is to put him to his utmoſt 
ſpeed, a furious, quick, and reſolute gallop, as long as 
he can hold it. 

Some take running for a gallop, but in the academies 
it ſignifies as above. 

RUNNING HORSE; it you would chuſe a horſe 
for running, let him have all the fineſt ſhapes that may 
be, nimble, quick, and fiery, apt to fly with the leaſt 
motion: long ſhapes are ſufferable, tor though they 
are a ſign I weakneſs, yet they are alſo tokens of a 
ſudden ſpeed. 

As for the ordering ot ſuch a horſe, let him have no 
more meat than will ſuifice nature, drink once in 
twenty-four hours, and drelling every day, once at 
noon only. Give him moderate exerciſe morning aud 
evening, airings, or the fetching in of his water ; and 
— him know no other violence than in his courſes 
only. f 

In caſe he is very fat, ſcour him often, if of realon- 
able caſe, ſeldom: if lean, then ſcour him with a ſweet 
maſh only, and let him ſtand dark and warm, having 
many clothes and much lutter, and that of wheat-ſtraw 
only. . 

He ought to be _ 
food the tineſt, lighteſt, 
may be. | 

hoſe ſweats are more wholeſome that are given 
abroad, and the coolings molt natural that are given 
before he comes to the, ſtable : his limbs muſt be kept 


ſupple 
3 


before you run him, and his 
and quickeſt of digeſtion that 


RUN 


come into his body. 

Tf he grows inwardly, waſhed meats are moſt pro- 
per; it looſe, give him wheat ſtraw in more abun- 
dance; and be ture to do every thing neat and cleanly 
about him, which will nourich lum the better. See 
Hoxss RACING. 

RUNNING KNOTS; theſe fort of knots may be 
otherwiſe called flipping knots, collars, &c. which are 
uſed in taking of hares and conies; in the ſetting of 
which, rub them over (as alſo the handles and ſoles of 


your ſhoes) with the croſlets of a hare, or ſome green | 


wheat, or the like, tor they are of ſo quick a ſmell, 
that you will elſe be diſcovered ; and in placing the col- 
lar, make the leaſt alteration imaginable, tor old hares 
arc very ſubtle, and therefore it will not be amiſs to 
plant a ſecend running knot flat on the ground, juſt 
under that which you ſpread abroad, by which means 
the hare may be tak 
being intended to ſurpriſe him by the foot, and one or 
the other will ſeldom tail. 

But as it is the nature of a hare, being once taken in 
any of theſe knots, to pull with all his ſtrength, and 
{ſeldom or never turns about like a rabbit to bite off 


the hold-faſt, you ſhould therefore ule wire, double | 


twiſted. 

Set your knots thus, viz. Take a little {tick twice as 
big as you thumb, and about a toot long ; at the up- 
per end make a hole big enough to receive the tip of 
your little finger, then pre your collar of ſtring, 
packthread, or wire ; if of the latter, tie the endthere- 
of to any ſtrong packthread, draw it through the hole 


of the ſtick, and faſten it to ſome ſtrong bough, which | 
oil, and vinegar. Uſe an aſtringent embrocation, made 
* After this put a ſhort peg in it about an inch long, ſo 
that the branch being let go may not flip your knot, but | 
may ſtand bent; that being done, open your collar to | 
the largeneſs of the meſh, and it hares or rabbits be 


muſt be bent down towards the flick. 


taken, and they turn about to bite off their chain, they 


preſently tub out the linle peg, whereupon the bough | 


flies up and ftrangles them. 


RUNNING THKUSHES, Mr. LawkrexCE fays, 


en by the hinder parts; this ſecond | 


RUN a 
ſupple with cool ointments, and let not any hot ſpices | Horſes moſt liable to them will always have tender 


heels, and ſhould be ridden with bar ſhoes. 

It is beneficial, in general, to take off the ſhoes of a 
horſe which is neceſſitated to ſtand long in the ſtable. 
and does no work ; the growth or the cruſt, and the en- 
largement of the heels, is thereby promoted, 

UPTURE, IncoxpinG, Or BURSTENNESS IN A 
Host, is when the rim, or thin film or caul which 
holds up the entrails, is broken, or over-ftrained, or 
{lretched ſo that the guts fall down, 

"This comes either by ſome blow, or by ſome ſtrain 
in leaping over a hedge, ditch, or pale, by teaching 
him to bound when he 1s too young ; or by forcing him 
when he is full to run beyond his ſtrength : ſometimes 
by ſudden ſtopping upon uneven ground, where by Ins 
ſtraddling and flipping, his hinder feet tear the rim of 
his belly, ſometimes from being ſtaked or gored by 
oxen, and various other accidents, Gisson fays he 


has known inſtances of the belly being ruptured, from 


too deep an inciſion for the rowel. In a rupture, a 

rtion of omentum or caul, or of the guts themſelves, 
is forced through the muſcles of the belly at the navel, 
or through the rings into the ſcrotum or cod. The tu- 
mour, when not too large, will return, on being preſſed, 
as if it were merely flatulent, and the rupture or chaſm 
may be felt, It is ealy to conceive, that ſuch a defect 
is incurable, except poſſibly in a very flight caſe, and 
a very young ſubjeR ; the intention mult be to palliate, 
to render the animal as uſeful as poſſible, and as com- 
fortable to itſelf. In a recent cafe, bleed, and give 
emollient and oily clyſters, boiled barley, malt maſhes, 
nitrated water. Foment twice a day with camphorated 
ſpirits and vinegar, warm ; and poultice with oatmeal, 


as follows: | 
Take the beſt diſtilled vinegar ; aqua vegeto, made 
with one pint of water, and three tea-ſpoons full of 
GovrarD's extract of S=turn, two ounces of oil of 
turpentine : mix. A quantity of this ſhould be kept 
cloſe corked for ſtable ule, as it improves by keeping: 
its ſtrength may be varied by the increaſe or diminution 
of the quantity of GoutazpD's extract, Uſe this for 


is a natural defect, and of coutle, in ſuch caſe, a reme- | ſome time at{terwards. 


dy to repel the diſcharge would ſoon be found worle 


than the diſeaſe : but there is a baſtard ſpecies of this 
genus, acquired by bad grooming, aud fulfering parti- 
cles of grit and dirt to lodge in the aperture of the 
his ſtones and his thighs upwards, towards the body, 
ald fomewhat above the ſtone, you may find the gut 
it ſelf big and hard in the feeling, whereas on the other 


frog ; another more frequent cauſe fill, is the cutting 
and trimming, or rather dettroying the trog, by com- 
mon {hoers, whence the clelt is diſtended, and an acri- 


monious diſcharge enſues. The remedies are frequent 
ablutions, with a good lather of old ſtrong ſoap, deter- 


The ſigus to know it, are his forſaking his meat, 
and ftranding ſhoring and leaning on the fide where he is 
hurt. b 

It on that fide you ſearch with your hand, between 


ſide you will fiud no ſuch thing 
For the cure: Take common pitch, dragon's blood, 


nts, and ſtyptics; and, above all, encouraging the f powder ot bole ammoniac, maſtic, and frankincenſe. 


ull natural growth of the frog, from which not an atom | ot each one ounce of which make a plaiſter and lay it 
mould be pared, excepting what is ragged or decayed. | to the horſe's loins, and upon the rupture, and let it 
The diſeaſe is a fortid diſcharge from the frog, the | remain til] it falls off of itlelf, and it will cure him; 
aperture of which in conſequence appears moiſt, the yet conditionally that you give him ſome ſtrengthening 
horn perhaps deſtroyed. It indicates a ſtrong, full ha- things inwardly. 
bit, and hard feeding, and has been well compared by | Let his diet be ſcalded bran or malt, or boiled bar- 
BA&TLET to the copious excretion of ſweat from the | ley, that his bowels may be emptied as much as poſſi- 
human ſect, which it would be very dangerous to repel. ble. Nothing will be ſo eftettual, as a ſuſpenſion in a 
To talk of curing running thruſhes, is merely to amuſe. | bandage, could it conveniently be faſtened on. Should 
| there 
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there be an external wound, and the ſkin be divided, in 
courſe the protruded inteſtine muſt be carefully return- 
ed, and the wound healed with ſpirituous and balſamic 
application. See Article STONE-SWELT.1NG, | 

RUT, (in Hunting) the venery or copulation of 
deer. See DEER. 

RYE, (in Hawks) a diſeaſe which proceeds from 
ſudden cold, after heat and labour; it praduces a con- 
tinual ſloppage in the head, which in a hon time cauſes 
the frounce, or a perpetual dropping humour, and ol a 
very difficult cure. | 

In order to prevent this diſeaſe, hawks ſhould not be 
ſet in any cold place, as in a damp room ; but on a warm 
perch, which at ſuch time ſhould be a little higher than 
is uſual. | 

The cure: If ſhe be taken in time, is to give her refl, 
and keep her warm, and by orderly feeding according 
to theſe directions: | 

Let her food be opening, and of eaſy digeſtion, hot 
and moiſt, and it will be proper to give her ſomctimes 
at her meals, two or three blades of mace bruiſed ; you 
muſt alſo give her conſtantly with her meat, a confec- 
tion of clarified butter with rue, ſaffron, and ſugar- 
candy in powder, finely made up into pellets; give her 
alſo good ſtore of plumage, and keep ber warm; thele 
things will looſen and open her, and cauſe her to throw 
with her head, and when ſhe once comes to do fo, then 
blow the juice of daiſy- roots, with a quill or ſtraw, into 
her nares an hour before you feed her, and allo blow 


the juice of ſage into her nares thrice a week in the 


morning; theſe are both good to purge away tough, 
llimy, corrupted, congealed filth, the body being pre- 
diſpoſed to evacuate it. 

The cold or rye in the head, being apt in time to fall 
into her eyes, you mult in that caſe apply the remedy 
for curing the rye, which is the cauſe thereof ; but if it 
has cauſed any film or web in the eye, then take ſome 
fine ginger ſinely ſcraped, and blow it into the eye with 
a quill ; it will break the film, and then the juice of ivy 
will be ſufficient. 


ACCADE, is a jerk more or leſs violent, given by 
the horſeman to the horſe, in pulling or twitching 
the reins of the bridle on a ſudden, and with one pull, 
and that hen a horſe lies heavy upon the hand, or ob- 
ſtinately arms himſelf, _ 
This is a correttion uſed to make a horſe carry well, 
but it ought to be uſed diſcreetly, and but ſeldom. 
SACER, (in Ornithology) the Engliſh name for the 
blue-legged falcon, with a duſky terrugineous back. 
See FALCON. . 
SAD DLE, in che menage, a fluffed ſeat, laid on 
the back of a horle, for the convemence of the rider, 
The origin of the ſaddle is not well known, Gokor. 
BEcANnvus attributes its invention to the S, a people 
among the ancient Franks; and hence, ſays he, came 
the Latin /ella, laddle. It is certain the ancient Re- 
mans were unacquainted with the uſe either of ſaddle or 
ſtirrups ; whence GALEN obſerves in ſeveral places, 
that the Rom in cavalry, in his time, were ſubje& to 
ſeveral diſeaſes of the hips and legs, for want of having 


their feet ſuſtained on horſeback, And long before him, 


SAL 


HIiePOCRATES had noted, that the Scythians, who were 
much on horſeback, were frequently troubled with de- 
fluxions in their legs, becauſe of "their hanging down, 
The firſt time we hear of ſaddles among the — Was 
anno 340, when CoxnsTAxTIus, endeavouring to de- 
— his brother Cos TAN TIN E of the empire, made 

ead againſt his army, and, entering the ſquadron 
where he himſelt was, threw him off his ſaddle, as we 
are informed by the hiſtorian ZoxARAS. Betore this 
time, they made uſe of ſquare pannels ; ſuch as we ſee 
in the ſtatue of AnTONINUS in the capitol. The uſe 
of faddies was firſt efiabliſhed in Eng/and, by a law of 
Hexey VII. whereby the nobility were obliged to ride 
on ſaddles. It is much later that the /r;h have taken 
to it. There are various kinds of ſaddles ; as the hunt- 
ing- ſaddle, which is compoſed of two bows, two bands, 
fore-bolſters, pannels, and ſaddle-ſtraps : and the great 
iaddle has, beſide theſe parts, .corks, hind-bolſters, and 
a trouſſequin. The pommel is common to both, A 
horſeman, that would fit a horſe well, ought always to | 
lit on his twiſt, and never on his buttocks, which ought 
never to touch the ſaddle ; and, whatever diforder the 
horle commits, he ought never to move above the ſad- 
dle. There are ſeveral forts of ſaddles in ule, viz. 

1. The running ſaddle ; which is a ſmall one with 
round ſkirts. 

2. the Burford ſaddle, which hath the ſeats and the 
ſkirts both plain, 

3. The pad-ſaddle; of which there are two forts, 
ſome were made with burs betore the feats, and others 
with bolſters under the thighs. | | 

4. A French pad ſaddle; of which the burs come 
wholly round the ſeat. 

5. The portmanteau-ſaddle ; that has a cantle behind 
the ſeat, to keep the portmanteau or other parcel off 
from the back of the rider. 

6. A war ſaddle; which has a cantle and a bolſter 
behind and before ; alſo a fair bolſter. 

7. The pack- ſaddle. 

As for the ſeveral parts of a ſaddle, and the deſcrip- 
tion of them, they are to be found under the ſeveral 
heads, as they fall out in their alphabetical order, as 
Bars, Buck, Civer, CrUPPER, BUCKLE AN 
STRAPS, GirTH-WEB, Oc. 

SADDLE-GALL; when a horſe's back is hurt or 
fretted by the ſaddle, it may be cured by bathing the 
part with urine, or warm wine; and ſometimes when 
the ſore is large, with the ſecond water, firewing over 
it the powder of an old 4 or flax, and eating away 
the proud fleſh with vitriol, or colcothor. | 

SAL POLYCREST UM, a peculiar medicine for 
horſes, and is prepared as follows: 

Set a crucible, or iron pot in the midit of a heap of 
fine coals, till it is all over red hot, even at the bottom; 
then caſt into it with a ſpoon, a mixture of ſulphur, or 
brimſtone and fine ſaltpetre, both in powder, of each 
4 ounce, which will immediately break out into a 

ame. 

When the flame diſappears, ſtir the matter at the 
bottom with an iron, to cauſe the fire to penetrate it 
more effettually ; then caſt in more of the ſame mix- 
ture by ſpoonfuls, ſtirring the matter as before, after 


the 


SAL 
the flame has diſappeared, between every ſpoonful, 


and continue to do the ſame till the whole mixture is 
caſt in. 8 


Then cover the crucible, and lay coals on the top, | 
and every where round the ſides, ſuffering it to coo} of | 
itſelf ; when it is cold, pound the matter to powder, 
which if it be prepared rightly, will be of a pale roſe- 
colour, or elſe white, when the ſaltpetre is not very 
pure ;-but if it be greyiſh, it is bad. 

Two pounds of mixture will yield three quarters of | 
a pound of this ſalt: this falt will diſſolve in water, 
and grow red in the fire without waſting. 

[t 1s ſo very cooling, that it muſt not be given alone, | 
but correfted with halt an ounce of juniper-berries to 
an ounce of the ſalt ; or with ſerapings of nutmeg in 
moiſtened bran. | 

If the horſe will not eat it fo, infuſe it all night in a 
quart of wine, and give it him lukewarm faſting. 

And for a beating of the flanks, and a baked dryneſs 
of his dung, three or four clyſters, with two ounces of 
{al polycreſtum to each, will be very ſerviceable. 

SALENDERS, are cracks in the bending of the 
hough. The diſeaſe is the ſame as the melanders, 
which is only ſimilar cracks in the bending of the 
knee. As is the diſeaſe, ſo is the cure, alike in 
both. 

SALMON, is a large fiſh, always breeding in rivers 
that are not brackiſh, yet diſcharge themſelves into 
the ſea,” ſpawning commonly in Auguſt, which become 
ſamlets in the ſpring following. 

The milter and ſpawner having both performed their 
natural office or duty, betake themſelves to the fea; 
and ſome tell us, they have known that when they 
have grown fo impatient, that clapping their tails to 
their mouths, with a ſudden ſpring they have leaped 
clear over a wear or any other obſtacle which ſtood in 
their way; and ſome by leaping ſhort have been by 
that means taken, 

If they happen to meet with ſuch obſtruttions that 
they cannot get to the ſea, they become fick, lean, and 
pine away, and die in two years time. 

But it they ſpawn in the mean time, from thence 
proceeds a {mall ſalmon, called a {kegger, which will 
never grow large. 

It is the fea that makes them grow large, but the 
freſh rivers make them grow lat; and by how much the 
farther they are from the ſea up the river, by fo much 
the fatter they grow, liking their food there the better. 

From a lamlet (which is but little bigger than a 4 
minnow) they grow to be ſalmon, in as ſhort a time as 
a goſling will grow to be a gooſe. 

SALMON- FISHING, they bite beſt at about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, in the months of May, June, | 
uly, and Augu/t, if the water be clear and ſome {mall 
reeze of wind be ſtirring, eſpecially if the wind blows 

againſt the ſtream, and near the lea. 

A ſalmon is catched like a trout, with worm, fly, or 
minnow, and the garden-worm is an excellent bait for 
him, if it be well ſcoured and kept in moſs twenty days, 
in which time the worms will be very clear, tough, 
and hvely, 

The ſalmon hath not his conſtant reſidence like 


* 
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the trout, but removes often, coveting to be as near 
the ſpring head as may be, ſwimming generally in 
the _ and broadeſt parts of the river, near the 
ground. 

There is a particular manner of fiſhing for the fal- 
mon, with a ring of wire on the top of the rod, through 
which the line may run to what length is thought con- 
venient, having a wheel allo near the hand, 

Some fay there is no bait more attractive, and more 
eagerly purſued by the ſalmon and moſt other fiſh, than 
lob-worms ſcemed with the oil of ivy-berries or the oil 


of polypody of the oak, mixed with turpentine; and 


that afla-tcetida is alſo incomparably good. 

Take the ſtinking oil, drawn out of poly of the 
oak by a retort, mixed with turpentine and hive-honey, 
and anoint your bait — and it will doubtleſs 
draw the fiſh to it. 

The artificial fly is a good bait for a ſalmon, but you 
muſt then ule a troll as tor the pike, he being a ſtrong 
fiſh : as the ſalmon is a large fiſh, ſo muſt your flies be 
larger than for any other, with wings and tails very 


long. 

Though when you ſtrike him, he will plunge and 
bounce, yet he does not uſually endeavour to run to 
the length of the line, as the trout will do, and there- 
fore there 15 lets danger of breaking your hne. 

It you would angle for ſalmon at ground, take three 
or four garden-worms, well ſcoured, and put them on 
your hook at once, and fiſh with them in the ſame man- 
ner that you do for trouts. 

Be ſure to give the ſalmon (as well as all other fiſh 
time to gorge the bait, and be not over haſty, unleſs 
your bait be ſo tender it will not endure nibbling at. 

SALMON-PEEL, is a fiſh that agrees with the ſal - 
mon in the red colour of it's fleſh, and perhaps alſo in 
kind: of theſe there is ſo great abundance in ſome riv- 
ers in Hales that they are very little valued, and the 
fiſhermen ſometimes throw them to the hogs, 

SALMON-PIPE, an engine for catching falmon 
and ſuch like fiſh. 

SALMON.SEWSE, the young try of ſalmons. 

SALTS (in Horſemanſhip) the leaping and prancing 
of hories, a kind of curveting. 

SAMLET, oz BrzAaMLin, never exceeds ſix or ſev- 
en inches in length, and has teeth not only in the jaws 
but in the palate and tongue. The body is covered 
with ſmall ſcales like a trout; the back is Full of black 
pots, and on the ſides there are five or fix impreſſions 
of ſuch form as though they had been made with fin- 
gers; hence ſome give them the title of Fingerins; in 
every one of theſe pits there is generally a red - 79a 
Their bellies are white, and their tail is forked like a 
ſalmon: but what is moſt remarkable in this fiſh, and 
which is excee.ting ſtrange, is, that they are all males. 

SCAB o ItTc», a diſtemper in horſes, proceeding. 
from their being over-heated, and of corrupt blood; to 
cure which you mult let him blood and purge him: for 
this take of the root of wild cucumber, and reduce it to 
powder; infuſe it in a pint and a half of white wine for 
three hours, and give it him to drink, and he will ſoon 
be well. 

If the diſtemper appears outwardly rub all the * 
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of the horſe's body that are affected, with ointment | horſe's feet well pricked, and free from duſt, or any 
_ called #zypriacum, or Unguentum Apoſtelorum. ather filth that may dry them. 

SCABBARD, is the ſkin that ſerves tor a ſheath or Or take of reftitied ſpirits of wine, and the ſharpeſt 

caſe to a horſe's yard. vinegar, each two ounces; tinQure of myrrh and alves, 
SCABBED HEELS ix Hosts, a diſtemper, called | one ounce; of AH] ointment, half an ounce ; mix 
alſo the fruſh. them well together. 

Sometimes the truſh ſalls away by degrees, by reaſon | After waſhing the part with this mixture, dip a pled- 
of an eating ſcab which penetrates to the quick, and | git of tow into it, and ſecure it in the beſt manner you 
cauſes ſo great an itching that the horſe cannot walk | can. | 
without halting; but theſe ſores are not ſo dangerous as | During the uſe of this, it will be neceſſary to give a 
they are troublclome. purge once in ſix or eight days, and in the intermediate 

Before the horſe grows lame, his feet will ſtink like days the diuretic medicines propoſed for the greaſe, 
old rotten cheeſe, ſo that you eaſily difcover the nature 291 ſee, . | 
of the grief, ſince you cannot poſſibly come into the! . SCATCH-MOUTH; is a bitt-month, differing 
ſtable without ſmelling jt; and belides the horſe will, irom a canon-mouth in this, that the cannou is round, 
ſometimes beat the ground with his fegt, by reaſon ot | and the other more oval, 
the intenſenels of the itching. ©; That part of the ſcatch-mouth which joins. the bitt to 

To begin the cure, you muſt pare the fruſh as neat | tlie branch, is likewiſe different; a cannon being ſtaid 
as you can with a buttreſs, and having quenehed a good | upon the branch by a fonceau, and a ſcatch by a cape- 
quantity of unflaked lime in vinegar, and trained it. ron, which ſurrounds the banquet ; the effett of the 
boil it, and throw it boiling hot upon the traſh: after ſcatch- mouth is ſomewhat bigger than that of the 
you have done this, apply a reſtringent charge of POW - | Canuon-mouth, and keeps the mouth more in ſubjec- 
der of unſlaked lime, mixt with the ſecond water, or | tion. 
the black reſtringent, made of foot, vinegar, and whites | Commonly your ſnaffles are ſcatch-mouths. 
of eggs. | SCENT, is an effluvium centinually ariſing from 

The following ointment, called the e oint- | the corpuſcles that iflue out of all bodies; and, being 
ment is alſo very uſetul in theſe caſes: in halt a pint| impregnated with the peculiar ſtate and quality of the 
of aqua-vitz boil a pound of honey in a clean glazed | blood and juices of that particular — from which 
pot, over a gentle fire, ſtirring it till the honey is tho- | they flow, occaſions the. vaſt variety of ſmells or ſcents 
roughly heated and incorporated with the aqua-vitz; | cognizable by the ol factory nerves, or organs of ſmell- 
then add verdigris, Venetian borax, and gall, of each | ing. Hence the reaſon why one perſon differs from 
two ounces, ſearſed through a fine ſearſe, with two| another in ſcent, and why a dog will trace the foot- 
ounces of white vitriol pounded. ſteps of his maſter for an hundred miles together, fol- 

Boil theſe all together over a ſmall coal fire, ſtirring | low him into any houſe, church, or other building, 
them till they be well incorporated, and keep the oint- | though furrounded by ten thouſand, And, when the 
ment for uſe; this will cure in three or four applica- | faithful animal has thus diligently ſought out and re- 

tions, but the drefling muſt be kept on with ſplents. cognized his maſter, he is ſeldom willing even to truſt 
It the diſeafe return after the ſore has been cleanſed, | the evidence of his own eyes, until, with erected creſt, 
then apply the following ointment, which is called the | he has taken a few cordial ſniffs, to convince himſelf he 
neat-herd's ointment. | 1s right. Hence alſo we perceive how a pack of hounds 
Take burnt-alum and borax in fine powder, of each | are enabled to purſue the hare, fox, ſtag, or any other 
two ounces; white vitriol and verdigris, of each four | animal, they are trained to hunt, acroſs the ſcent, and 
ounces, very fincly powdered; put theſe into a very | amidſt the ſociety of others ot the ſame ſpecies, with- 
clean pot, with two pounds of honey, and boil them | out being diverted from the purſuit ot that ſelſ- ſame 
over a clear fire, ſtirring all well together, till they be | animal they had firſt on foot. And hence too we dif- 
well incorporated; when the-ointment is cool, ſtir two | cover how it is pollible for birds and beaſts of prey to 
ounces of ſtrong aqua-fortis; keep it well covered for | be directed to their food at ſuch vaſt diſtances; for 
uſe, and ſtir it once a day, for the firſt tix days. | theſe corpulcles, iſſuing from putrid bodies, and float- 

This ointment will heal them, though the internal | ing in the air, are carried by the wind to different 
cauſe can hardly be removed; and beſides, the horſe | quarters; where liriking the olfattory nerves of what- 
may be let blood in the toe, from time to time. ever animals they meet in their way, immediately con- 
| or preſervation, the fruſh ought to be pared often, duct them to the ſpot; and it is by this means the 

and the place rubbed once or twice with the ſecond | ſmall-pox, meafles, putrid fevers, and all epidemic 
water, which will waſte away part of the corruption, I are communicated, and the plague and 
and dry up the roots of the ſcabs fo effettually, that | peſtilence conveyed from one place to another. It 
they will not break forth again for a long time; then | matters not how much the effluvia may be gone off, ſo 
backs the feet daily with the tollowing water : as enough remains to irritate the olfattory organ; for, 

Boil alum and white vitriol, of each a pound and a | whether it be bird or beaſt, they try the ſcent in all di- 
half, in a gallon of water, till it be waſted to two quarts | rettions, till at length they diſcover that which is 
at leaſt; when you perceive the itching to be gone, | ſtronger and. ftronger in proportion as they proceed, 
melt tar, or black pitch, upon the ſcabs, and keep the | and this nature has taught them to know is the direct 
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and obvious road to their prey, and prevents them hopes that death will provide them a banquet. Their 
trom following a contrary courſe, which is naturally voice naturally is a howl. Barking, Mr. Pe&NNANT 
weaker and weaker, and what in — termed obſerves, is latently inherent, and in their ſtate of na- 
heel. This obſervation is confirmed by the increaſed |ture ſeldom exerted: but its different modifications are 
eagerneſs we —＋ in all animals, the nearer they adventitious, and expreſſive of the new paſſions and af- 
approach the object of purſuit ; as we fee hounds and fections gained by a domeſtic ſtate. Their howlings 
ſpaniels, in hunting and ſhooting, are the moſt earneſt, and clamours in the night are dreadful, and ſo loud 
in proportion as the ſcent is recent, and as they draw that people can fcarcely hear one another ſpeak. DET- 
nearer to the game. The ſame thing amongſt quadru- | LOX ſays, their voice is like the cries of a great many 
peds, whether wild or domeſtic, directs the male to the | children of different ages mixed together : when one 
female that is in ſeaſon for love; and hence we fee begins to howl, the whole pack join in the cry. This 
the dog, the boar, the bull, and the ſtallion, when animal is vulgarly called the lion's provider, from an 
turned looſe, apply their noftrils to the ambient air, [opinion that it Touzes the prey for that quadruped. 
and proceed accordingly. By the ſame medium the lie fact is, every creature in the foreſt is fet in mo- 
vermin which infeſt our dwellings, know how to dirett tion by the feartul cries of the jackals; the hon, and 
their operations, whether to undermine walls, eat other beaſts ot rapine, by a fort of inſtinct, attend to 
through ſolid boards, croſs rivers, or climb ſpouts ; the chafe, and he in wait, to ſeize ſuch timid animals 
which thews how much ſtronger the faculty of ſmell- as betake themſelves to flight at the noile of this night- 
ing is poſſeſſed by the brute ſpecies than by the human; | ly 2 
wilely ordained by nature, to enable them to ſeek | From a contemplation of nature in general, it will 
their tood, and propagate their ſpecies ; but for which | appear, that there is an occult inſlinctive 2 in- 
js would often periſh, or have long ſince became ex- |tuſed into the whole race of animal beings, whereby 
tinct. they are unerringly led on to the propagation and pre- 
There are wonderful inſtances of ſome animal car- | ſervation of their ſpecies; yet ſo that no one ſhall be- 
caſes, which, though ſlaked with lime, and buried ten come too numerous tor the exiſtence of another, 
feet under ground, have ſent forth ſo ſtrong a ſcent, as | which they prey, or with which they live in a continu- 
to have attracted dogs to the ſpot, that eagerly endea- al ſtate of warfare, We may likewiſe remark, that 
voured to dig away the earth to get at them. And an the more ſimilarity we diſcover among brutes, the 
inſtance happened only a few years fince at Petersfield in | more amicable we find them towards each other, be- 
Hampſhire, where an unfortunate female, having pri- cauſe the ſcent of their bodies have an agreement pleaſ- 
vately delivered herſelf of two children, went and bu- ing to their ſenſitive faculty, without exciting the ap- 
ried them in a deep hole in an adjoining field; but — . but for which the fame ſpecies would inceſſaut- 
within three days ſome dogs were attrafted to the ſpot ly devour each other, and the purpoſes. of creation 
by the ſcent, dug them up, and partly devoured them, would be annihilated by the operation of its own 
before the ſhocking circumſtance was diſcovered. No | works. : 
wonder then a pack of hounds which have caught the} SCIATICA ox RHEUMATISM. A diforder 
ſcent of a polecat or weaſel, will purſue them into the horſes are liable to; to cure which take halt an ounce 
thickeſt foreſt, and aſſemble round the very tree up the | of oil of turpentine, and two ounces of camphorated 
trunk of which the creature hath run for ſhelter; or | ſpirits of wine, with which rub the part well, and let 
that blood-hounds, as in times of old, ſhould trace out the horſe have reſt tor a fortnight, and the complaint 
tugitives and robbers in ſubterraneous caverns, in trees, | will be removed. 
caves, or foreſts, or in clefts of inacceſiible rocks, of {| SCOWRINGS For Horses ; are thoſe le, 
which inſtances are given by the moſt reputable hiſto- | wholeſome, and natural medicines, which, not ſtirring 
rians, It is however to be remarked, that, as all ani- up any great flux of humours, only keep the body 
mals hunt for and purſue their prey by its ſcent, fo {clean from ſuch as are apt to riſe or grow, — eve 
they ſeem infſtinftively to know that they themſelves way as wholeſome in health as fickneſs, and ma moſt 
are hunted and purſued by means of the ſcent iſſuing | properly be termed preparatives or preparers of. the bo- 


from their own bodies. | dy, to enteriain ſtronger remedies, 


The jackal appears to have the gift of ſcent equal to There are leveral kinds of them preſcribed, but the 
a dog, of which it ſeems to be a wild ſpecies. They |moſt gentle and natural is grals, which you ſhould 
go in packs of forty, fitty, and even two hundred, and give him for fitteen days together, after which time it 
hunt like hounds in full cry from evening to morning. | will fatten him. 
They deſtroy flocks and poultry; ravage the ſtreets of | The beſt graſs for this purpoſe, is that of a new 
villages and gardens near towns; and will even deſtroy [ mown meadow, for that will rake his guts very well, 
children, if left unprotected. They will enter ſtables | and not fatten; but it you would have him fatten, you. 
and out houſes, and devour ſkins, or any thing made | mult put him into ſome other paſture, Which has not 
of that material. They will familiarly enter a tent, been mown, next to this forage, i. 6. only the blades of 
and ſteal whatſoever they find from the ſleeping travel - green Corn, as wheat, rye, barley, Sc. given him for 
ler. In default of living prey, they will feed on roots ſeven days and no more, will cleanſe and cool his bo- 
and fruits, and even on the moſt infected carrion: they dy ; the like alſo will the leaves of fallow, the elm, or 
will greedily difinter the dead, and devour putrid car- | green thiſtle, do. 


caſes, They attend caravans, and follow armies, in| A _ of malt, taken in a larger proportion than is 
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so 


directed under that head, mixed with a handful or 
or more of beaten hemp- ſced is alſo a gentle medicine 
in this caſe, | 

Other ſorts of ſcowrings there are; particularly after 


ſweat, take half an ounce of roſin, or jalap in poder; 


as much of cream of tartar powdered, as alſo of liquo- 
rice in powder; make them into balls with freſh but- 
ter, of about the bigneſs of a [mall walnut, and give 
him four or five at a time in a hornful of beer, one 
alter another, 

One of a ſtronger nature is to mix a handful or two 
of hempſeed with oats, or take a handful of the powder 
of dried box leaves, and as much of brimſtonc, and 
mix it amongſt his provender; theſe two purge the 
head, ſtomach, and entrails, will kill all kind of worms, 
and dry up phlegm. 

Another preſcription is, to take ſalad oil half a pint ; 
a pint of new milk from the cow; brew it together, 
and give it him lukewarm; or elle take a pint of mul- 
cadine and half a pint of ſalad-oil, and give it him to 


drink; or the ſame quantity of oil and ſack, mixed to- 


gether, and give it lukewarm; this has much the ſame 
effect as the others, and is good tor any manner of 
cold, ſtopping the wind-pipe ; and it you add a quan- 
oh © ſugar-candy thereto, it will be the better, 

ut for ſuch horſes, whole greaſe muſt neceſſarily be 
melted, as running, hunting horſes, and the like, firſt 
take twenty raiſins of the ſun, with the ſtones picked 
out of them, ten figs ſplit round-wiſe, boil them in 
two quarts of running water, till the water be conſum- 
ed and thickened: then take powder of liquorice, an- 
niſeed, and ſugar-candy, finely ſearſed, and mix it 
wich the raiſins and figs, ſtamping and working them 

together till they become a lift” aſte, then makin 

round balls thereof, of a tolerable bigneſs, roll — 
cover them all over with freſh butter, and give as ma- 
ny of them to the horſe as you ſhall thin 


exerciſe as will raiſe his greaſe, and that immediately 
before you give him the medicine, you alſo warm him 
thoroughly, that the humours being again ſtirred up, it 
gy the more effectually work. 

nother very good receipt to purge a horſe from all 
greale, glut, or filthineſs within his body, is to take 
three ounces of anniſced, ſix drachms of cummin-ſeed, 
a drachm and an halt of cathamus. an ounce and two 
drachms of fenugreek ſeed, an ounce and a half of 
brimſtone, all which beat to a fine powder, and ſearſe 
them; then take a pint or two of ſalad oil, a pound 
and a half of honey, and of white wine two quarts ; 
and this with as much fine wheat flour as is alete 
make all into a ſtiff paſte, and knead and work it well, 
which you are to keep in a gallipot, cloſe covered, 
for your uſe. | 

ow when the horfe has been hunted, and is at 
night, or in the morning, very thirſty, take a ball of it 
as ig 2s a man's fiſt, and diſſolve it in a gallon or two 
of cold water, and it will make the water look as white 
as milk; then give it him in the dark, leſt the colour 
diſpleaſe him; if he drinks it, then feed him; if he 
does not, let him faſt till he takes it, which certainly 
he will do at twice or thrice offering; and when he has 


ſuits his 
ſtrength, provided the day before you give him ſuch | 
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once taken it, he will refuſe all other drink for it; and 
you cannot give him too much nor too often of it, if 
he has exerciſe. | 

For another ſort of ſcowring, when others will not 
work: take a quarter of a pound of ſweet butter, as 
much of Caſtile ſoap, and half an ounce of aloes ; beat 
them together, and add two ſpoonfuls of beaten hemp- 
ſeed, and of roſin half a ſpoonful ; of ſugar-candy an 
ounce, bruiſed ; work them all into a paſte, and im. 
mediately after his heat, give it him in balls, having 
firſt warmed kim and ſtirred up the greaſe and foulnet> 
within him. 

SCRATCHES is Hoxsts, a dillemper of ſeveral 
ſorts and kinds, diſtinguiſhed by various names, uz. 
crepances, rat-tails, mules, kibes, pains, &c. being 
no other than the ſcratches, which are certain dry 
ſcabs, chops, or riſts, that breed between the heel and 
paſtern joiats, and do many times go above the paſtern, 
to the very hoof of the hinder legs, and ſometimes are 
upon all four legs, though this is not very common, : 

They proceed fzom dry melancholy humours, which 
fall down upon the horte's legs, or from the fuming ol 
his own dung lying under his heels, or near them: 
lometimes by his heels not being cleaned, eſpecially 
after a journey or hard labour; they not being rubbed 
dry from the ſand and dirt, after he is brought in from 
watering, which burns and frets them, and ſo cauſes 
ſwellings, and thoſe ſwellings the ſcratches. 

Sometimes they proceed from a corruption of blood, 
after great heats; taken now and then by being bred in 
tenny, marſhy, watery grounds; or laſtly, by over- 
hard riding, whereby his greaſe being melted, it falls 
down and ſettles in his os and fetlock, and theſe 
produce this ſorrance. 

The figns to know this diſtemper, are the ftaring, 
dividing, and curling of the hair. It begins firſt wit 
dry ſcabs in the paſtern joints, like chaps or chinks. in 
ſeveral ſhapes and forms; ſometimes long ways, ſome- 
times downright, and at other times over-ih wart, which 
will cauſe the legs to {well and be very gouty, and run 
with fretting, watery matter, and offenſive (tuff, which 
will make him go lame at firit ſetting out, that Le will 
be hardly able to go. 

For the cure you muſt be ſure to keep his legs from 
wet, all the while you ule any application to them; 
clip away the hair very cloſe from his heels, or it will 
poiſon his legs; and betore you apply any remedy to 
them, ſcrape off the ſcabs, and wah the blood off with 
chamber-lye, and ſalt of brine. | 

There are a multitude of receipts for this purpole, 
but I ſhall preſcribe only ſome of the chiet. | 

Sometimes indeed the ſcratches prove very obltinate, 
in which caſe the following ointment ſhould be uſed : 
obſerving that if any cavities ſhould be tormed, to lay 
them open; for it is in vain to expect a cure unlets 
you dreſs the wound to the bottom. 

Take of Venice turpentine, four ounces ; of crude 
mercury, one ounce; pores them well together 
by rubbing them a conſiderable time in a glaſs or iron 
mortar; and then add to the mixture honey and ſheep's 
ſuet, of each two ounces. 

Anoint the parts affected once a day; and 6 — 
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SEA 
horſe be full of fleſh, it will be neceſſary to bleed and 


urge. , 
F 2 Take brimſtone finely powdered, mix it with 
ſweet butter, and anoint the part with this once a day. 

2. Take a hanfful of the tender tops of elder-buds 
and as many bramble-berries, and before they are ripe, 
and when they are red, bake them in two quarts of 
wort, and about the quantity ot an egg-ſhell of alum, 
2 which water, very hot, waſh the ſorrance twice a 

_ 

3. Let the horſe blood in the ſhackle- veins, __ 
veins, and the fore-toe veins, only let it be three days 
between the bleeding of the one toe and the other; 
then rub the fores till they be raw and bleed, with a 
thin hay rope. 

Having boiled half a pound of alum, in a quart of 
ſtale urine, and a quart of fron brine, till they come 
to a quart, walh the ſores well with the liquor; after- 
wards having procured the {perm of frogs, in the month 
of March, and put them into a pot, and let it ſtand 
for a week, in that time it will look like oil: ſpread 
this, with what round things appear in it, on a cloth, 
and bind it on the ſores, repeating this ſeveral times. 
"This has cured, when the diſeaſe A been thought in- 
curable, 

But the beſt of all medicines, and which ſcarcely 
ever fails to cute the ſcratches, is, if the horſe be of a 
ſtrong body and good ſtature, give him an ounce and 
a halt of the beſt aloes you can get, pound it to a very 
fine powder, and mix it with very good butter, work- 
ing and mixing it very well with a knife, then divide 
it into three parts, every one of which cover again with 
freſh butter, and make them as big as a good middling 
waſh-ball; give the horſe one of theſe in the mornin 
faſting, upon the point of a ſtick, and a little While af. 
ter ride him to warm his body, which will cauſe them 
to work the better: then bring him into the ſtable and 
keep him warm, and let him faſt two or three hours; 
when you are to give him a maſh of malt, let him eat 
a little hay, and then ride him foftly for two or 
three hours. 

After the balls, pour down a horn or two of warm 
beer, and if you find him purge too much, ſo that it 
takes his ſtomach quite away, give him two wild-briar 
balls, pounded to powder, in a quart of warm beer, 
and it will ſoon ſtop it; or if you have not the briar- 
balls, boil ſome cinnamon, pepper, nutmeg, ginger, 
and bay-berries in the beer. 

But if the horle does not purge at all, ride him to 
ſome green corn that is not cut, or for want ot that to 
ſome ſour graſs, and let him feed on it for about a 
quarter of an hour, then ride him gently home, ſet 
him up warm, and he will purge very kindly without 


danger. 
; SCULK, (with Hunters) a company, or a ſculk of 
o ces. | | 
SCUT ; the tail of a hare or rabbit. 
SEA DRAGON; a fort of fiſh that delights to ſwim 
in a ſtrong ſtream, called allo a quaviver. 
SEAMS, Ii Hoxsts, are certain clifts in their 
SEYMS, / quarters, cauſed by the dryneſs of the 


foot, or. by being ridden upon. hard ground; they are 


SET 
eaſily perceived by the horſe's not ſetting his feet firm 


down in walking. 

You may know them by looking upon the quarters 
of the hoofs on the inſide, which will be cloven from 
the coronet to the very ſhoe, quite through the horn, 
and ſuch quarters are commonly ſtraightened, 

Some of theſe clefts do not riſe ſo high as the coro- 
net, and therefore are the leſs dangerous; fo that 
though they may be recovered, yet it is an imperfec- 
tion in the feet, elpecially in fat ones, which have a 
thin horn, where ſuch cleſis frequently cauſe the {cratch 
on the coronet. 

Thoſe horſes that are troubled with ſeams, cannot 
work but on very ſott ground, for upon ſtony hard pave- 
nents the blood will oftentimes iſſue out of the clefts. 

For the cure of this malady, ſee FALSE QUARTER. 

SEAN; a kind of long and large fiſhing-ner. 

SEAT ; is the polture or ſituation of a horſeman up- 
on the ſaddle. 

SEELING3; a horſe is ſaid to feel, when u his 
eye brows there grows white hairs, mixed with thoſe 
of his uſual colour, about the breadth of a farthing, 
which is a ſure mark of old age. 

A horſe never ſeels till he is fourteen years old, and 
always before he is fifteen, or ſixteen at furtheſt; the 
light, forrel, and black, feel ſooner than others. 

Horſe-courſers uſually pull out thoſe white hairs with 
pincers, but if there be ſo many that it cannot be done, 
without making the horſe looking bald and ugly, then 
they colour their eye-brows, chat they may not appear 
old. 

SELENDERS, are chaps or many fores in the bend- 
ing of the horſe's hough, as the lenders are in the 

nees, 

SEPARATERS. Sz the Trier or a Hoss. 

SERCIL FreaTtHers or 4 Hawk; are the ſame 
that are called pinions in other fowls. 

SERE ; the yellow between the beak and the eyes of 
a hawk. 

SERPEGER; the riding of a horſe in the ſerpentine 
way, as in a thread with waved turuings, like the poſ- 
ture of a {erpent's body. 

SERPENTINE : a ſerpentine tongue is a friſking 
tongue that is always in motion, and ſometimes paſſes 
over the bitt, inſtead of keeping in the void ſpace, called 
the liberty of the tongue. 

SE L-FAST. % WaRBLEs. 


| conſideration that they facilitate the diſc 
| 1 "op © 
ter hom abſceiies, without the neceſſity of admitting 


SETONS, Id Farxzitry, The utility of theſe, 
in the opinion of Dr. DR., is very great, from the 
2 c of mat- 


much air, the influence of which upon an ulcer, is the 
caule of heQtic fever, In reſpect to ſetons for horſes, 
we ſhall tollow Mr. CLARKE, in preference. to any 
other authority. 

When tumours are taken in time, whether on the 


pol withers, or back, and have not been previouſly 
ungled by common tarriers, whoſe management in 
this caſe 1s often worſe than the diſeaſe, they may be 
carried off, and brought to heal by the diſcharge from 
ſetons, without any of the uſual butcherly and cauteri- 


ing work, or the leaſt blemiſh or loſs of ſubſtance. 
3E2 Farriers 


SET 


Farriers are very apt to proceed with the knife, before 
the matter of the tumour is fully concofied, by which 
error they treble the difficulty, and period of the cure, 
and probably leave an indurated lump which is never 


© effaced, 


The ſeton-needle is a long, thin, ſharp inſtrument, 
pointed like a dart, with which the practitioner ought 
to be turniſhed, of various ſizes, from fix to flteen 
inches long, bended a little on the under fide, "The 
ſeton-cord, dipped in digeſtive ointment, being ſuited 
to the ſize of the tumour to be dilcutied, and the matter 
fluftuating from being ripe, the needle may be intro- 
duced at the upper — 


at the bottom, it neceſſary, and for the lake of procuring 
a depending orifice, the inſtrument may be force 
through the ſound muſcular fleſh. "The ſeton being 
properly fixed, Jet it be tied together at both ends, or 
af tho length will not admit ol that, affix a button of 
wood at each end, by which it may be drawn upwards 


SHE 


whip-cord laſh, and often renew his leſſons, till he be. 
come very perlett in them. : 

Then teach him to lead in a ftring or line, and t 
follow you cloſe at your heels, without trouble «©: 
ſtraining his collar; after he has learned thele things, 
take him into the field, and give him his liberty to 
range, but ſtill in obedience to your command, and if 
he commits a fault, give him due correction. 

As ſoon as you ſee him come upon the haunt of any 
partridge (which may be known by his greater eager- 
neſs in hunting, and alſo by a kind of whumpering and 


| whining voice, being very defirous to open, but not 
of the ſwelling, and the point 
conducted through the whole length, and brought out 


daring) yon ought then to ſpeak to him, bidding him take 
heed, or the like ; but yet if he either ruſh in, or ſpring 
the partridges, or open, and ſo the partridge eſcapes, 
then he ought to be ſeverely corrected, and caſt ns 
off again, and let him hunt in ſome place where you 


know a covey lies, and ſee whether he has mended his 


fault; and it you catch any with your nets, give him 


the heads, necks, and pinions, for his encouragement, 


and downwards, as when tied, it may be turned in a | For more, fee PuIxTER. 


circle. When there ſhall be no farther diſcharge, and | 


SEVIL or That BRANCHES OF A BrtDLE ; is a 


the ſwelling ſhall have ſubſided, withdraw the feton, nail turned round like a ring, with a large head made 


and heal the orifices with any ſpirituous application, 
SETTER ; a ſetting-dog to catch foul with. See 
PoinTER AND SETTING- Dos. 

ING, (with Cock- fighters) is a term uſed at- 
ter a cock has fought ſo long that he is not able to ſtand, 
or gives over fighting ; then he is brought to the other 
cock, and ſet beak to beak, and if he does not ſtrike, 
the battle is loſt. See Game-Cock. 

SETTING-DOG; a dog trained up to the ſetting 
of partridges, &c. from a whelp, till he comes to per- 
fedtion. You mult pitch upon one that has a perfect 
and good ſcent, and is naturally addicted to the hunt- 
ing of fowl, and this dog may be either a land-ſpaniel, 


water-ſpaniel, or a mongrel, between both, or indeed 


the ſhallow-flewed hound, tumbler, lurcher, or ſmall 
baſtard-maſiff, but none is better than the land- pa- 
miel ; he ſhould be of a good nimble fize, rather ſmall 
than thick, and of a courageous mettle, which though 
not to be diſcerned, being very young, yet you may 
very well know it from a right breed, which have been 
known to be ſtrong, luſty, and nimble rangers, of active 
feet, wanton tails, and buſy noſtrils. 

Having made choice of a dog, begin to inſtrutt him 
at four months old, or fix at the fartheſt ; and the firſt 
thing you ſhould do, is to make him loving to, and 
familiar with you; the better to effect this, let him 
receive his food, as much as can be, from no other 
hand but your own, and correct him rather with words 
than blows, When he is ſo far trained that he will 
follow none but yourſelf, and can diſtinguiſh your 
trown from your ſmile, and ſmooth words from rough, 
teach him to couch and lie down cloſe to the ground, 
firſt by laying him often on the ground, and crying he 
cloſe, and then rewarding or chaſtizing him, — 
as he deſerves; in the next place, teach him to come 
creeping to you, and if he offer to raiſe his body or 
head, you muſt not only thruſt the riſing part down, 
but threaten him with an angry voice, which if he 


. feems to flight, give him a ſmall jerk or two with «| hands, and break it off about the quantity o 


laſt in the lower part of the branch, called gargourlle. 
See BANQUET. 

SEWEL, (with Hunters) that which is ſet or hang- 
ed up to keep a deer out of any place. 

SHAMBRIER: is a long thong of leather, made 
faſt to the end of a cane or ſtick, in order to animate a 
horſe, and puniſh him if he refuſes to obey the rider. 

SHANK ix a Hoxss, is that part of the fore-leg, 
which is between the knee and ſecond joints, next to 
the foot, called a fetlock, or paſtern-joint. 

SHAW-FOWLz; an artificial bird made on purpoſe 
for fowlers to ſhoot at. / 

SHEDDING or Tax Haik. Se Casr., 

SHEDDING or Tax SeeD, (in Horſes) proceeds 
ſometimes from the abundance and rankneſs of it, and 
alſo from ſtrains, or being over-loaded, and ſometimes 
from an infirmity in the ſtones and ſeed-vellels, not be- 
_— to retain the ſeed till it be digeſted and thick- 
ened, 

When there is a diſcharge of ſeed dribbling fre- 
quently from the yard, plunge him every morning into 
cold water, and give him the following ball every night 
and morning : | 

Take Venice turpentine, one ounce; make it into a 
ball with a ſufficient quantity of bole ammoniac. 

If this ſufhce not, and ike in the urethra are ſul- 
pected, inject a little of the following up into it two or 
three times a day: 

Take balſam capivi, one ounce ; diſſolve it wit! 
the yolk of an egg, then gradually add to it a pint ot 
lime- water. 

Some colts get a habit of rubbing their yard againſt 
their belly, until they ſhed their ſeed ; for this there is 
no cure but caſtrating. 

Or take a pound of Venice or common turpentin?, 
and the ſame quantity of bole ammoniac, finely pow- 
dered, and as much wheat flour as will ſuthce to make 
it up into a ſtiff paſte; roll it about between your two 
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SHO 
waſh-ball, and give the horſe three of them morni 


and evening, upon the end of a ſtick, or in a horn tul 
of ſtrong beer, till the flux of ſeed ſtop, which will be 
effected once in ten days, or at moſt in a fortnight ; but 
before you give him the balls, it will be proper to purge 
his reins very well, for this will not haſten, butperfect 
the cure. 

For the ſhedding of ſeed, or colt evil; mix Venice 
turpentine and ſugar together, and give the horſe every 
morning a ball, until the flux be ſtopped. 

If you add a little of the inner bark of oak, or the 
powder of an acorn, they will be very good. 

This diſtemper happens commonly in uu, and in 
very hot weather in May. 

For the colt evil take the powder of anniſceds, and 
leaves of betony in equal proportion, flamp them with 
white wine, till they come to be a very thick pate ; 
anoint the ſore with this, and it will cure that impertee- 
tion in the yard of the colt. 

SHEEP, See MANAGEMENT. 

SHELL-TOOTHED Horsr; is one that from 
four years, to old age, naturally, and without any arti- | 
fice, bears a mark in all his fore-tecth, and there ſtill 
keeps that hollow place with a black mark, which we. 
call the eye of a bean, inſomuch that at twelve or 
fifteen he appears with the mark of a horſe that is 
not yet fix, 

For in the nippers of other horſes, the hollow place 
is filled, and the mark diſappears towards the ſixth 
year, by reaſon of the wearing of the tooth. 

About the ſame ape, it is half worn out in the mid- 
dling teeth, and towards the eighth year, it diſappears 
in the corner teeth; but after a ſhell-toothi horſe has 
marked, he marks ſtill equally in the nippers, the 
middling, and the corner teeth ; which proceeds from 
this, that having harder teeth than the other horſes, 
his teeth do not wear, and ſo he does not loſe the 
black ſpot. 

Amongſt the Poliſh, Hungarian, and Croatian horles, 
we find a great many hollow-tvothed horſes, and gene- 
rally the mares are more apt to be ſuch than the 
horſes. 

SHOEING or Hoxses. A work properly belong- 
ing to the ſmith; but as noblemen, gentlemen, and 
hin, who are owners of horſes, ought to be able to 
know and diſtinguiſh, at leaſt in ſome degree, when it 
is well or ill done, it is judged neceſſary to be a little 
particular concerning it. 

This art conſiſts in pr of the hooks well, in the 
ſhoe's being made of good ſtuff, in the well faſhioning 
the web thereof, and well piercing the ſame, in fitting 
it to the horſe's hoof, in making nails of good ſtuff, and 
well ſhaping them ; and laſtly, in the well driving and 
clinching of them. 

But foraſmuch as horſes' hoofs are either perfect or 
imperfeRt, and theſe laſt alſo either rugged, long, crook- 
ed, or flat, and that the fruſhes may be broad, or the 
holes narrow, reſpect muſt be had unto them in this 
work. | 

Firſt then for the paring of the perfect foot, and the 
fore feet : the ſeat of the ſhoe muſt be. pared as even and 
plain as may be, that it may fit cloſe and not bear more 


SHO 


upon one place thantanother, and more muſt be taken 
off the toes than the heels, for the heels muſt be higher 
than the toes, becauſe all the weight of a horſe's tore- 
body lies upon the quarters and them. 

Next, the ſhoe muſt be made of Spaniſh iron, with a 
broad web, fitting it to the hoot ; and let the ſpangles 
be thicker and more ſubſtantial than any other part of 
the ſhoe; and alſo ſomething broad, fo that the quar- 
ters on both fides may appear without the hoof, about 
a ſtraw's breadth, to guard the coffin, which is the 
ſtrength of the hoot ; and in piercing, pierce it from 
the quarter to the hard toe, but not backwards towards 
the heel, that the holes may be wider on the outſide 
than on the inſide, and that the circle of the piercing 
may be more diſtant from the edge of the toe than from 
the edge of the quarter where u begins, becauſe the 
hoot is thicker forwards than backwards, and therefore 
more hold to be taken; make the nails of the fame 
tuff, with the heads ſquare, and not quite fo broad be- 
neath as above, but anſwering to the piercing-boles, 
ſo as the heads of the nails may enter in and fill the 
ſame, appearing ſomewhat above the ſhoe, and ther 
they will ſtand ſure without ſhogging, and endyre a 

er; and that which pierces them muſt be of the fame 
1ze with the nails, that is, large above and me be. 
neath, which is uſually but little regarded by our 
{miths, who make the holes as wide on the inſide as on 
the outſide, and their nails of a great ſhouldering, by 
driving them over hard u the nail-hole, that the 
heads, or rather necks of them cannot enter into the 
holes; whereas a good nail ſhould have no ſhoulder: 
at all, but be made with a plain ſquare neck, fo — 
may juſtly fill the piereing- holes of the ſhoe, for other - 
wiſe the head of the nail ſtanding high, and the neck 
thereof being weak, it either breaks off, or elſe bends 
upon any light occaſion, ſo as the ſhoe ſtands looſe from 
the hoof, and 1s quickly loſt, | 

Again, the ſhanks of the nail ſhould be ſomewhat 
flat, and the points ſharp, without hollowneſs or flaw, 
and ſtiffer towards the head above than beneath ; and 
when you drive, drive at the firſt with foft ftrokes and 
a light hammer, till the nail is ſomewhat entered ; and 
in — fine and delicate horſes, their points muſt 
be eaſed with ſoft greaſe, that they may the more 
cally enter, and the two talon-nails muſt be drove 
firſt ; then ſee whether your ſhoe ſtands right or not, 
which may be ſeen by holding the fruſh; if it is not 
right, it muſt be ſet to rights, and fo another nail 
driven in; when that is done, let the horſe fet down 
his foot again, and look round about it, to fee whether 
it firs his foot in all places, and whether he treads juſt 
and even upon it, or otherwiſe ; and it it appears that 
it does not turniſh every part equally, but that it appears 
more on one ide than another, lift up the horſe's other 
foot, that ſo he may ſand ſteadily on that foot, then 
firike him on tlie hoot with the hammer on the fide 
the ſhoe is ſcanty, and that will make it come that 
way. ö 

When the ſhoe ſtands ſtraight and juſt, let II the 
reſt of the nails be drove in, to the number of fix or 
eight, three or tour on cach fide, fo that their points 
| may ſeem to ſtand in the outſide of the hoop, even and 
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juſt one by another, as it were in a circular line, and 
not out of order like the teeth of a ſaw ; then cut them 
off and clinch them, ſo as the clinches may be hidden 
in the hoof, which, by cutting the hoof with the point 
of a knife,. a litle beneath the appearance of the nail, 


you may eaſily do. I his done, pou off the hoof with 


a rape, ſo as the edge of the ſhoe may ſeem round 
about it, 
Now for ſhoeing imperfett hoofs. 1. As to the broad 


one, in paring, as much muſt be taken off the toe with 


_ a butteris as may be neceſſary, keeping it always under; 


but the heels and quarters mult not be touched at all, 
unleſs it be to make the ſeat of the ſhoe plain, and that 
mull be done as ſuperficially as may be, whereby the 
hoots will always remain ſtrong: then make a good 
{trong ſhoe, with a broad web and broad ſponges, 
pierced as belore, fitting to the pared hoof, and let 
it appear from the -talon-nail towards the heel, a 
{traw's breadih without the hoof; and let it be in 
ſuch order, and with ſuch nails as appertain to the 
perfect hoot, ſaving that five nails mult be ſet on the 
outſide of the —. and four on the inſide, becauſe he 
wears more without than within. 

2. The rough and brittle hoof, which is generally 
weaker without than within, and for the moſt part bet- 
ter than the other hoofs; the heels may be more open- 
ed than the other, that ſo they may the more _ be 

eep 


- ſtopped with cow-dung or other ointment, to 


them moiſt; the edneſs alſo on the outſide of the 
coffin, ſhould be filed away with a rape, and made 
{mooth, and it muſt allo be anointed oftener than other 
hoofs; but, as for the reſt of the hoof, it muſt be par- 
ed as the perfett one, for which the ſhoe muſt be made 


neither too light, but ſo that it may bear the horſe, nor 


yet too heavy, for then the hoof, being weak, will 


loon caſt it; and this ſhoe muſt be pierced to be ſet on 


with nails, five without and four within. 

The long hoof, reckoned impertett, may be help- 
ed by cutting away the toc, for the ſhorter foot a weak 
and tender leg has, the better: and the reſt of the hook 
may be ow like the pertett one, for which hoot make 
as round a ſhoe as you can at the toe, that the breadth 
may take away the ill fight of the length; if the foot 
be very narrow, let the ſhoe diſboard without the 
hoof, pierce the deeper, and ſet backward enough; 
beeauſe ſuch kind of feet tread moſt on the heels, 
ef 2 it be ſet on with eight nails like the perlect 
tov - | 

4 The crooked hoot, to pare which, look on that 
fide of the hoot which is higheſt and leaſt worn, then 
pare all that away, and make it equal with the lower 
tide which is mott worn, without touching the worn 


fide at all, unleſs it be to make the ſeat of the thoe 


lain, and for the reſt, it muſt be pared like the perte 
of; then, having an indifferent ſtrong ſhoe, with a 
broad web ready, let it be fitted to the foot, and pare it 
not till you have laid the ſhoe to the foot, to the intent 
you may pare it to the horſe's belt advantage, which 
may. be done it the {cant fide be pared ; that is, moſtly 
the inſide, more towards the toe than the fuller and 
ſtronger tide; and, where the hoof is weakeſt, there 
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alſo the ſhoe muſt be ſtrongeſt ; and ſet this on with 
rune nails, viz. five on the ſtrongeſt and tour on the 
weakeſt fide. - 

In that imperfctt hoof, called the flat hoof, other. 
wit the promiſed hoof; make the ſeat of the ſhoe 
lain, — take ſomewhat off the toe, but the heel and 
all of the toe muſt not be touched, but both of them 
lett as ſtrong as they can be : . and the ſhoe muſt be made 
with a very ſtrong web, for the more it covers the weak 
ſole the beiter; letting the mid part of the web that 
covers the ball of the foot be much thicker than the 
outlides where the piercings are; allo let it be ſo hollow 
as to touch no part of the ball of the foot, and large 
and long enough in all places, ſo that the horſe may go 
at eaſe; and muſt be pierced round about the toe to 
favour the heels, and make ten holes tor ten nails, viz. 
five on each fide. 

6. For the over-hollow hoof, and conſequently in 
imperfect ones ; pare it round about, eſpecially the ſeat 
of the ſhoe, by the edges, that, in ſo doing, the hol- 
lowneſs thereof within may not be ſo deep, but ſhal- 
lower than it was before, and let it always be kept moiſt 
with ſtopping it, for fear of hoof-binding, obſerving 
as even a hand as may be in your paring, 1n all points 
like unto. the perfect hoot; and in like manner make 
for it ſuch a ſhoe in order and form, as was ſaid before, 
to ſerve the perfett hook. 

7. As to broad fruſhes, which cauſe weak heels, 
there is little or no need of paring at all; wherefore 
the toe muſt only be pared, and alſo the ſeat of the ſhoe, 
as much as ſhall be judged neceſſary to the even fland- 
ing of the ſhoe, leaving the heels as may be: but for 
this fort of hoof, the ſhoe mult be ſtronger towards the 
heel than towards the toe: and alſo let the web be 
ſomewhat broad towards the heels, to ſave them from 
the ground; and it muſt be ſet on with nine nails, be- 
cauſe it is moſt commonly a great foot ; but, in all 
vary reſpeas, let it be made like the ſhoe tor the perfect 

ook, 

8. The imperfett hoof, with narrow heels, muſt 
have the toe pared ſhort, and the ſeat of the ſhoe muſt 
be made plain and fair, and open only ſo much that 
there may be {ome little ſpace between the fruſh and 
the heel, for the leſs you take off the heel, the better: 
for this a light ſhoe muſt be made, with a broad web, 
and the ſponges muſt be ſo broad as almoſt to meet to- 
gether, to defend the heel from the ground, and pierce 
it all towards the toe, ſparing the heel as much as may 
be: you mult ſee that the ſhoe is long enough towards 
the holes; let it be put on with eight nails, like the 
ſhoe that fits the perfett hook. 

9. Now as to paring and ſhoeing of the hinder feet, 
which is quite contrary to the fore-feet, for the weak- 
eſt part of the hinder feet is the toe, and therefore in 

ring them, you muſt always pare more than the 

eels ; but in all other points 1. the order of paring 


according to the perfections or imperfections of the 
hoofs, before obſerved. 
Then in ſhoeing; it muſt be here ſtronger at the toe, 
and pierced nigher the heel than the toe, and the out- 
ſide of the ſhoe ſhould be made with a calkin, not over. 


high, 
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high, but let the other ſponge be agreeable to the cal- one, the earth; in diametrical oppoſition to the dic 
kin, that is, as high in a manner as the calkin, which tates of nature. By which means the blood is kept 
is to keep the horle from fliding ; but then it muſt not up to a degree of immoderate heat, that dries up all 
be ſharp- pointed, but rather flat, and handlomely turn- | the nouriſhment which the ner vous parts of the foot re- 
ed upwards, which is the beſt ſort of caikin. quire. 

But in caſe of a falſe quarter, if the horſe halts, then | The ſtall, in which the horſe is to ſtand, ſhould be on 
make him a ſhoe * to his foot, tacking it on the a level, rather gradually deſcending in the middle, fo 
quarter on that fide the falſe quarter is; but, if he does | that the damp and ſalts of his urine may rife to his 
not halt, then make it with a button or ſhouldering, on fore-feet; in which caſe he would reap that benefir, 
the infide of the ſhoe, and next to the ſole of the foot, both ſtanding and lying, which nature actually requires, 
ſomewhat diſtant from the falſe quarter, towards the | and ſtopping and grealing would of courſe be ſuper- 
toe, which will defend the fore place, that the ſhoe leded. The method laid down being the molt natural, 
touch it not; and you may travel your horſe where | the fore-feet would benefit in the 33 manner that 
you pleaſe with this fort of ſhoe. | the hinder-fect do, and grow as falt. The farriers 

10. For the hoots that interfere; as they are moſt | would have no occaſion to add fire, or to uſe any inju- 

ommonly higher on the outſide than on the inſide, dicious means, to ſoften the fore-teet, for the greater 
you ſhould therefore take off the outſide with a but- caſe in paring. The tfore-feet would recover their 
teris, to the intent that the infide may be ſomewhat elaſticity, and dilate themſelves in the fame manner as 
higher, if it will be, than the outſide; and then making the - hinder-leet do, For want of which a contraction 
a hoe tor his foot, which ſhould be thicker on the of the foot is brought on, vulgarly called a dry- 
inſide than on the outſide, it muſt never have any calkin, | founder, which can be compared to nothing more 
for that will make the horſe tread awry, and the ſooner | juſtly than the gout in human beings ; a diſeaſe deemed 
to interfere. incurable. The dealers term it ſoreneſs or groggi- 

Laſily, For paring and ſhocing the foot that is hoof. | nels. 
bound; firſt pare the toe as ſhort as may be, and the In all ſuch caſes, the foot muſt be kept as cool as 
ſole ſomewhat thin; then open the heels well, and | poſſible, and the toe kept very ſhort; and if ſtrong on 
make him a half-ſhoe, like a halt-moon. the front, as all generally are, it muſt be weakened with 

Every day's experience ſhews the great increaſe of | the raſp ; and the ſhoe is to be concave, ſhort, and cir- 
lame horſes in this kingdom, which is remarked by fo- | cular, that the horſe may tread on the ſpongy part of the 
reigners as a diſgrace peculiar to this country. foot, which nature allotted him to tread upon, called 

Fram the remarks which the author has had occaſion | the frog, on which the tendons reſt, and which itſelf 
to make, for upwards of twenty-four years paſt, not | ſhould reft on the ground. I mean he ſhould tread in 
one horſe in an hundred is liable to be lame above the | the ſhoe, juſt as he would tread on the extreme hor 
knee : fifteen out of twenty are abſolutely lame in the | part of the foot and frog, without the ſhoe. This wi 
feet, and that from various cauſes; ſuch as corns, | afford the requiſite aſſiſlance to carry on the free circu- 
thruſhes, ſand-cracks, relaxations, contrattions, or by | lation of the blood in the contrafted parts of the foot, 
being pricked or bound by nail, wounded by channel | which was before impeded. 
nail, bruiſed by ſhoe or ſtone; or ſurbated by hard This concave ſhoe will prevent the horſe from 
riding; or by fluicing horſes, when heated, into a "op ſliding or falling, on the convexity or declivity of 
of <q water, thus chilling the blood, and caufing a | the ſtreets, or even on the ſmootheſt ſurſace ; the frog 
flagnation of it at the extremities, the feet, thereby | being unguarded and expoſed ſerves for a ketch or 
preventing the blood from performing its due return by * f 
circulation ; as alſo by means of the faulty and ill- ur anceſtors uſed to guard the weakeſt part of the 
ſhaped convexity of the ſhoes, eſpecially upon the de- foot by covering the toe; and then the horſes were all 
clivites of the ſtreets, and when the roads are hard; in a ſtate of ſoundneſs. How we came to be ſo much in 
together with the great increaſeot motion, ariſing between | the wrong, ſeems altogether unaccountable, We have 
two ſuch hard bodies as the ſhoe and the ground, not | taken it into our heads to guard the heels and frog, 
unlike ſtriking the flint againſt the ſteel; ſtrokes which | by which means we have crippled our belt horſes. 
produce actual fire. When therefore a horſe goes at | ] he heels, frog, and bars, of the foot, are naturally ſul- 
the rate of twelve miles an hour, the thoe from the fric- | ficiently guarded ; and. our method is a fure one to de- 
tion againſt the ground, muſt acquire a very great degree | ſtroy them, by unreaſonably deviating from that uſed by 
of heat, which cannot fail to be communicated to the in- | our anceſtors, 
ternal parts of the foot. When a foot becomes too much relaxed, too weak, 

Moſt of the above complaints affect the fore-feet, | and too much dilated, called a wet-founder, a fleſhy 
the real cauſes of which 1 ſhall endeavour to ex- | ſole, and termed by the faculty a pumice-foot; in that 

lain; and ſhall lay down ſome cantions and ob- caſe, the convex is requifite, The horſe ſhould 
ervations, in what manner to guard againſt thoſe | ſfand in a dry ſtall; and, by the principle on which 
eauſes, and thus prevent their effects and conle- | this ſhoe is formed, the foot will be contracted; by which 
quences. means it will grow ſtrong, the membranous ſubſtance 

The firſt ſtep we take to deſlroy the happineſs of | will fall or ſublide, and the foot recover in ſtrength, and 
this noble animal, is to confine him to a hot element, | keep in a ſtate of perfection. 
the drought of the table, inſtead of a cold and moiſt | It is ever to be oblerved as a certain rule, that when 
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a horſe's foot inc lines to pou ſtrong it grows ſmall : on 
the contrary, when inclining to grow large, it grows 
weak. All which is owing to too much or too little 
flexibility in the different feet; therefore oppoſite ſhoes 
are, in thoſe caſes, to be oppoſed to ſuch oppoſite diſor- 


rs. 

In the caſe of other feet which, by nature, are neither 
concave nor convex, and which 1 call neither too 
ſtrong nor too weak, 1 recommend a flat ſhoe, of 
ſuch a conſtruction as not to admit of contraction 
or dilatation. This 1 call a preventive ſhoe. — Was 
ſuch a ſhoe to be uſed at three or four years old, it 
would prevent any variation in the foot of a horle 
during life, unlels it happened from ſome unforeſeen 
accident. _ £5: 

The great nicety required in ſhoeing horſes, at this 
day, calls for much greater mechanical heads than thoſe 
uſually employed: beſides more time to do the buſineſs 
in And though the advance in ſhoeing, within theſe 
twenty years paſt, is far from being adequate to the la- 
bour, yet if the journeyman was not compelled to work 
fo hard, he would require a leſs quantity of firong li- 
quors to enable him to ſupport the fatigue, and would 
be leſs ſubject to be intoxicated, to the loſs of 
his reaſon and judgment; in which tate it is im- 
poſſible he ſhould be capable to judge for a dumb 
animal. 

Tf the labourer was better paid, a different ſet of peo- 

le from that low ignorant claſs, now generally em- 
ployed, would be encouraged to become good artiſts, 
and to excel in the mechamical branch; to take greater 
pains, and not hurry over their buſineſs in the manner 
generally practiſed; from which horſes may juſtly date 
all their ſufferings, and, if capable of utterance, could 
point them out far better than the generality of thoſe who 
now judge for them. 

Suppole a horſe, by moderate labour, wears a ſet 
of ſhoes every month, and the employer was to pay 
fix pence extraordinary for the greater time re- 
* in ſhoeing ; 1 am fully perſuaded it would an- 
-_ every purpoſe the owner of the beaſt could wiſh 


T. 

The deviation from juſtneſs, and the unevenneſs of 
that nde of the ſhoe which goes next the foot, with its 
unequal bearing, are the cauſes which deſtroy all the 
flat. footed or oyſter-footed horſes, as I call them, faſter 
than they can poſſibly grow, it being out of the power 
of any number of nails to keep the ſhoe and foot toge- 
ther, ſo as not to admit of any action between them; 
the water and gravel coming between the foot and fhoe 
alſo grind the toot away, where the friction is greateſt, 
as if held againſt the face of a grinding-ſtone. And 
then the owner condemns the tarrier for paring away 
the horſe's heels; who would be glad to add more foot, 
where it was wanting, if his {kill could reach fo far, 
and thus ſave himfelf much trouble in convexing, vul- 
garly called boxing or hollow ing, the ſhoe, and that to 
a very great degree of untruth. When once the foot 

ts below its ſurface, it very rarely if ever recovers it- 

If whalit at labour; the ſhoes, in that cafe, are to be 
taken off, and the horſe is to be turned out into his natu- 
ral element for a proper time, that he may recover his 
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feet; or ſome dexterous artiſt muſt be employed to diſ- 
ar fv judgment and ſkill upon him. 

he great multiplicity of nails generally uſed, mak. 
ing fo many holes in the hoof, in a great meaſure con- 
tributes to deſtroy it fafter than it can poſſibly grow. It 
is out of the power of any number of nails to refiſt the 
greater — of a horſe, and of the burthen he car- 
ries, unleſs the ſhoe be made and fitted to a principle of 
truth. For ſuch ſhoes | recommend fix nails only, in the 
caſe of ſlight ſaddle-horſes ; eight tor a chaiſe-horſe; and 
ten for a coach or cart horſe. 

Theſe nails are of a diſierent conſtruQion from the 
nails commonly uſed, as one of them will hold better 
than two of the common fort, 1 call them concave 
nails, made without any ſhoulder : they drive down in 
the hole like a wedge, and are extremely well adapted 
to ſhoes made thick on the outſide edge, with a counter. 
ſunk-hole. And the horſe at the ſame time, inſtead of 
treading on the convexity or inward edge of the ſhoe, 
- which means he is apt to ſtrain the nails, will be 
obliged to tread on the top of the heatof the nail, ſo 
that there will be no ſtreſs on the clinch of the nail, 
This will be a means of preſerving the hoof, the ſupport 
of the fabric, as the foundation is of a houſe ; which, it 
not kept up, the fabric muſt totter and fall. The foot is 
ono by encouraging its growth, as has been already 

inted ; that is, if made to ſtand cold and moiſt, inſtead 
ot hot and dry. 


Thus we have conſidered the diſorders incident to 


the foot of a horſe, their cauſes, their ſymptoms, and the 
= in which they are lodged, with the effects they pro- 
uce. 

Let us to this ſubjoin, as highly neceffary, an enume- 
ration of the parts of the ſoot. 

A horſe's feet are the extremities of his body, ſubſer- 
vient to its ſupport and motion ; a receptacle of muſcular 
I of blood-veſſels, and nerves, which terminate 
there. 

The . parts of the foot which claim our at- 
tention, and about which the moſt conſiderable branch 
of the art ot farriery is employed, are the following : 
the hook, the ſole, the frog, the heels, the coronet, the 
coftin-bone, the perioſteum, the ſuperior cartilages, the 
cartilage of the coffin- bone, the cartilage of the head of 
the little paſtern-bone, the two cartilages of the heel- 
bone, the annular ligament, the ligaments of the little 
paſtern, the e ligaments, the upper and lower 
muſeles of the coffin-· bone, the tendon of the great exten- 
der, the fat and mucilaginous glands, the arteries, the 
veins, and the nerves. 

Learned men differ in opinion with reſpect to the 
matter of which the horſe's hoof is formed, which an- 
ſwers to the nails of a man's fingers, or toes of the feet, 


deſigned by nature as a proper defence for the extremi- 


ties, HirrockArEs ſuppoled the hoot to be formed 
from a glutinous matter, parched and dried by heat, at- 
ter being driven to the extreme parts, EMPEDOCLES 
thought that the hoof is made of the extremities of the 
nerves, and that therefore when theſe drop off, it is a 
ſign of great weakneſs, ARISTOTLE is of opinion, that 
the hoots are produced from adventitious aliment. And 
to conclude, the anatomiſt Corumpvs thinks, that the 


parts 
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parts juſt mentioned take their origin, partly from the ſkin, 
and partly from the tendons of the muſcles, which move 
the | wine and toes, and that they are increaſed ih the 
fame manner as the teeth : namely, by oppolition of 
parts to the roots. 

With reſpect to the hoofs of horſes, whatever be the 
original matter out of which they are formed, heir 

wth ſeems to be carried on by a continual oppoſition 
of parts to their roots, ſucceſſively driving before them 
the particles that preceded. They are of an interme. 
diate ſubſtance between bone and griſtle : not ſo hard 
as bone, for then they would be apt to ſnap and break ; 
nor yet ſo ſoft as griſtle, as in that caſe they could not 
ſupport the weight of the body of a horſe; much leſs 
bear the fatigue of travelling amidſt ſtones, &c. They 
are therefore of a horny ſub! ince, devoid of any feel- 
ing, growing pretty firmly to ine part included by them, 
and taſtened to the coffin-bone by a ligament that pro- 
ceeds from their top or root, which root the ſkin alſo 
encompaſſes in ſome meaſure; underneath them lie 
many twigs of nerves, and cendons of muſcles, which 
run even to the very bottom of the hoof, or ſole of the 
foot; on pricking or wour:ding which with a nail, or 
the like, or even waen hut bruiſed by riding on hard 
roads, the horſe immediately diſcovers his being hurt; 
a circuſaſtance which ſhould induce the maſter of 
every horte to avoid as much as poſſible hard and 
ſtony roads, and to keep his feet cool, moiſt, and well 
ſho. 

Lozv PeMBrOKt obſerves, the only ſyſtem of 
fers is to ſhoe in general with excefſive heavy and 
clumſy ill-ſhaped ſhoes, and very many nails, to the 
tvial deſtruttion of the foot. The cramps they annex 
tend to ceſtroy the bullet, and rhe ſhoes made in the 
ſhape of a walnut-ſhell, prevent the horſe's walking 
upon the firm baſis which Gop has given him for that 
end, and thereby oblige him to ſtumble and fall. They 
totally pare away allo __ bare the inſide of the 
animal's foot with their det le butterices, and after- 
wards put on very long ſhoes, your the foot is hin- 
dered from having any preſſure at all upon the heels, 
which preſſure otherwiſe might ſtill perchance, not- 
withſtanding their dreadful cutting, keep the heels . 

ly open, and the food in good order. The frog 

ould never be cut out; but, as it will ſometimes be- 
come ragged, it muſt be cleaned every now and then, 
and the ragged pieces pared off with a knife, In one 
kind of foot, indeed, a conſiderable cutting away muſt 
be allowed of, but not of the frog ; we mean that very 
high feet muſt be cut down to a r o height; be- 
cauſe, if they were not, the frog, though not cut, would 
fill be ſo far above the ous as not to have any 
bearing upon it, whereby the great tendon muſt inevi- 
tably be damaged, and conſequently the horſe would go 
lame. 

„The weight of ſhoes mult greatly depend on the 
quality and hardneſs of the iron. If the iron be very 
good, it will not bend; and, in this caſe, the ſhoes can- 
not poſſibly be made too light: care, however, muſt be 
taken that they be of a thickneſs ſo as not to bend, for 
bending would force out the nails, and ruin the hoot, 
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muſt be narrower than any other (as is ſeen in the cop- 
per-plate for this article) that ſtones may be thereby pre- 
vented from getting under it, and ſticking there ; which 
otherwiſe would be the caſe, becauſe the iron, when it 
advances inwardly beyond the bearing of the foot, forms 
a cavity, wherein ſtones being lodged would remain, 
and, b Pang againſt the foot, lame the horſe. The 
part of the ſhoe which the horſe walks upon ſhould be 
quite flat, and the infide of it likewiſe ; only juſt ſpace 
enough being left next the foot to pt in a picker (which 
ought to be uſed every time the horle comes into the 
ſtable) and alſo to prevent the ſhoe's preſſing upon the 
ſole. Four nails on each fide hold better than a greater 
number, and keep the hoof in a far better ſtate. The 
toe of the horſe muſt be cut ſhort, and nearly ſquare (the 
angles only juſt rounded off) nor muſt any nails be 
driven there; this method prevents much ſtumblin 
eſpecially in deſcents, and ſerves, by throwing — 
ment to the heels, to ſtrengthen them: on them the 
horſe ſhould in ſome meaſure walk, and the ſhoe be 
made of a proper length accordingly; by this means 
narrow heels are prevented, and many other good 
roduced,. Many people drive a nail at the toe, but 
It is an abſurd practice. Leaving room to drive one 
there, cauſes the foot to be of an improper length, and 
moreover, that part of the hoot is naturally ſo brittle, 
that, even when it is kept well greaſed, the nail there 
ſeldom ſtays in, but tears out and damages the hoof, 
That the directions for ſhoeing a proper length may 
be more clear and intelligible, we have annexed a 
draught of a foot ſhod a proper length ſtanding on a 
om ſurface, and with it a draught of the right kind of 
Oc. 


In wet, f. and ſoft, ground, where the foot 
ſinks in, the preſſure upon the heels is of courſe greater 
than on hard ground; and fo indeed it ſhould be upon 
all accounts. The hinder feet muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner as the fore ones, and the ſhoes the ſame ; 
except in hilly and ſlippery countries, they may not im- 
properly be turned up; the fore-ſhoes are of no ſervice, 
and are certain ruin to the fore legs, eſpecially to the 
bullets. In deſcending hills, cramps are apt to throw 
horſes down, by ſtopping the fore-legs out of their pro- 

bafis and natural bearing, when the hinder ones are 
rapidly preſſed: which unavoidably mult be the caſe, 
and conſequently cannot but puſh the horſe upon his 
noſe. With them on a plain ſurface a horſe's foot is 
thrown forwards on the toe, out of its proper bearin 
which is very liable to make the horſe Tumble. T 
notion of their utility in going up hills is a falſe one. 
In aſcending, the toe is the firll part of the foot which 
bears on or takes hold of the ground, and whether the 
horſe draws or carries, conſequently the buſineſs is done 


before the part where the cramps are comes to the 
ground. Ice- nails are preferable to an 


pong to pre- 
vent ſlipping, as alſo to help horles up hill, the moſt for- 
war ones taking hold of the ground early, conſiderably 
betore the hee's touch the ground: they muſt be fo made 
as to be, when driven in, ſcarcely halt an inch above 


| the ſhoe, and alſo have four ſides ending at the top in a 


int. They are of great ſervice to prevent flipping on 
all Kinds of places, and by means of them a horle is not 
z2E thrown 


| 
| 
f 
| 


thrown out of hes proper baſis. They muſt, be made of 


| thoeing are, with great appearance of reaſon, totally 


ſhoe (our author obſerves) the frog, the ſole, and the 


prevent its reſting upon the ſole. The ſhoes are gene- 


1 _ or riſing cramps or caukers on them. 


à contraction of the heels, and of courſe lameneſs, But 
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very good iron, if they are not, the heels of them will 
be perpetually breaking off, From the race horle to 
the cart- horſe the ſame ſyſtem of ſhoeing ſhould be ob- 
ſerved ; the ſize, thickneſs, and weight, of them only 
ſhould differ, "The ſhoe of a race- horſe muſt of courſe 
be lighter than that of a ſaddle horſe; that of a [-ddle- 
horſe lighter than that of a coach or bat-horſe; and theſe 
laſt more ſo than a cart, waggon, or artillery, horſe. 
At preſent all ſhoes in general are too heavy; if the 
iron is good, ſhoes need not be fo thick as they are now 
generally made. The utmoſt ſeverity ought to be in- 

itted on all thoſe who clap ſhoes on hot, as this unpar- 
donable lazineſs in fartiers in making feet thus fit ſhoes, 
inſtead of ſhoes fitting feet, dries up the hoof, and ut- 
terly deſtroys them. Frequent removals of ſhoes are 
detrimental and tear the foot, though ſometimes they are 
very neceffary ; this is an inconvenience which half fue 
are hable to, for the end of the ſhoe, Deng very ſhort, is 


apt to work ſoon into the foot, and conſequently muſt | 


then be moved. | 
In a late treatiſe on this ſos by Mr. CLARK of 
Edinburgh, the common form of ſhoes and method of 


condemned, and a new form and method recommended, 
which ſeem founded on rational principles, and to have 
been confirmed by experience. | 

Common method. In preparing the foot for the 


bars or binders, are pared ſo much that the blood fre- 
yy appears, The ſhoe by its form (being thick on 
the infide of the rim, and thin upon the outfide) muſt of 
conſequence be made concave or hollow on that fide 
which is placed immediately next the foot, in order to 


rally of an immoderate weight and length, and every 
means is uſed to prevent the frog from reſting upon the 
round, by making the ſhoe- heels thick, broad, and 

„From this form of the ſhoe, and from this method 
of treating the hoof, the frog is raiſed to a conſiderable 
2 above the ground, the heels are deprived of that 
ſubſtance which was provided by nature to keep the cruſt 
extended at a proper wideneſs, and the foot is fixed as it 
were in a mould. 

«« By prefſure from the weight of the body, and reſiſt- 
ance trom the outer edges of the ſhoe, the heels are 
forced together, and retain that ſhape impreſſed upon 
them, which it is impoſſible ever aſter to remove: hence 


farther, 

The heels, as has been obſerved, being forced toge- 
ther, the cruſt preſſed upon the proceſſes of the coffin 
and exttemities of the nut bone; the frog being then 
confined, and raiſed ſo far from the ground that it can- 
not have that ſupport upon it which it ought to have, 
the circulation of the blood is impeded, and a waſting 
of the frog, with frequently that of the whole foot, en- 
ſues, Hence proceed all thoſe diſeaſes of the feet 
known by the names of foundered, hoof-bound, nar- 
sow-heels, r Ties. corns, high ſoles, &c. 


have likewile frequently obſerved, from this com- 
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preſſion of the internal parts of the foot, a ſwelling of 
the legs immediately aboye the hoof, attended with great 
pain and inflammation, with a diſcharge of thin, icho- 
rous, ſetid, matter; from which ſymptoms it is often 
concluded, that the horſe is in a bad habit of body (or what 
is ter med a greaſe falling down) and muſt therefore un- 
dergo a courſe of medicine, &c, | 


The bad effects of this, | practice are fil more. ob- 


vious upon the external parts of the hoof. The cruſt 
towards the toc, being the only part of the hoof free 


from compreſſion, enjoys a free circulation of that fluid 


neceſſary for its nounſhment, and grows broader an 
longer; from this extraordinary length of the toe, the 
hom ſtumbles in his going, and cuts his legs. The 
ſmaller particles ot ſand infinuate themſelves between 
the ſhoe and the heels, which grind them away, and 
thereby produce lameneſs. All this is entirely owing 
to the great ſpring the heels of the horſe muſt un- 
2 y have upon the heels of a ſhoe made in this 
orm. "= 

This concave ſhoe in time wears thin at the toe, and, 
yielding to the preſſure made upon it, is forced wider, 
and of courſe breaks off all that part of the cruſt on the 
outſide of the nails. | 

© Inſtances of this kind daily occur, infomuch 
that there hardly remains cruſt ſuthcient to fix a ſhoe 
upon. a 
x It is generally thought that the broader a ſhoe is, 
and the more it covers the ſole and frog, a horſe will 
travel the better. But, as has been formerly remarked, 
the broader a ſhoe is of this form, it muſt be made the 
more concave, and, in conſequence, the contract.ng 
power upon the heels muſt be the greater, It is like- 
wiſe to be obſerved that, by uſing the ſtrong broad- 
rimmed concave ſhoes in the ſummer-lealon, when the 
weather is hot and che roads very dry and hard, if a 
horle is obliged to go faſt, the ſhoes, by repeated ſtrokes 
(or frictions} againit the ground, acquire a great degree 
of heat, which is communicated to the internal parts of 
the feet; and, together with the contraction upon the 
heels occaſioned by the form of the ſhoe, muſt certainly 
cauſe exquiſite pain. "This is frequently ſucceeded b 
a violent inflammation in the internal parts of the hoot, 
and is the cauſe of that diſeaſe in the feet ſo fatal to the 
very beſt of our horſes, commonly termed a founder. 
This is alſo the reaſon why: horſes, alter a journey or 
hard ride, are obſerved to luft their feet ſo Paquently, 
and to lie down much, | 

If we attend further to the convex ſurface of 
this ſhoe, and the convexity of the pavement upon 
which horſes walk, it will then be evident that it is 
impoſſible for them to keep their feet from flippin 
in this form of ſhoe, eſpecially upon declivities of 
ſtreets, | 

„It is alſo a common practice to turn up the heels 
of the ſhoes into what is called cramps or caukers, by 
which means the weight of a horſe is confined to a very 
narrow ſurface, viz. the inner round edge of the ſhoe- 
rim and the points or caukers of each heel, which ſoon 
wear round and blunt; beſides they, for the molt part, 
are made by far too thick and long. To this caule 
we muſt lkewile aſcribe the frequent and ſudden lame- 
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neſs horſes are ſubject to in the legs, by twiſting the 
ligaments of the joints, tendons, Cc. 

do not ahr that caukers are always hurtful, 
and ought to be laid afide: on the contrary, I grant 
that they, or ſome ſuch-like contrivance, are extreme- 
2 ary, and may be uſed with advantage upon flat 

s where the ground is ſlippery, but they ſhould be 
made thinner and ſharper than thoſe commonly uſed, 
ſo as to fink into the ground, otherwiſe they will rather 
be hurtful than of any advantage. 

The Chineſe are ſaid to account a ſmall foot an or- 
nament to their women, and, for that purpoſe, when 
young, their feet are confined in ſmall ſhoes. This no 
doubt produces the deſired effett, but muſt neceſſarily 
be very prejudicial to them in walking, and apt to ren- 
der them entirely lame. 

„This praQice, however, very much reſembles our 
manner of ſhoeing horſes; for, if we looked upon it as 
an advantage to them to have long feet, with narrow 
heels, and ſuppoſing we obſerved no inconvenience to 
attend it, we could not poſſibly uſe more effectual 
means to bring it about, than by tollowing the method 
already deſcribed. | 

In ſhoeing a horſe, therefore, we ſhould in this, 
as in every other caſe, ſtudy to follow nature; and cer- 
tainly that ſhoe which 1s made of ſuch a form as to re- 
ſemble as near as poſſible the natural tread and ſhape of 
the foot, muſt be preferable to any other. 

* But it is extremely difficult to lay down fixed rules 
with reſpect to the proper method to be obſerved in 


treating the hoofs of different horſes: it is equally diffi- 


cult to lay down any certain ruie for determining the 
preciſe form to be given to their ſhoes. This will be 
obvious to every judicious praftitioner, from the vari- 
ous conſtructions of their feet, from diſeaſe, and from 
other cauſes that may occur; ſo that a great deal muſt 
depend upon the diſcretion and judgment of the opera- 
tor, in proportioning the ſhoe to the foot, by imitating 
the natural tread, to prevent the hoof from contracting 
a bad ſhape, | g | 

In order, therefore, to give ſome general idea of 
what may be thought moſt neceſſary in this matter, I 
ſhall endeavour to deſcribe that form of ſhoe, and me- 
thod of treating the hoofs of horſes, which from expe- 
rience I have found moſt beneficial. 

„% Proper method. It is to be remembered, that a 
horſe's ſhoe ought by no means to reſt upon the ſole, 
otherwife it would occaſion lamenels ; therefore it muſt 
reſt entirely upon the cruſt, and, in order that we may 
imitate the natural tread of the foot, the ſhoe muſt be 
made flat, if the height of the ſole does not forbid it; 
it muſt be of an equal thickneſs all around the outſide 
of the rim, and, on the part of it which is to be placed 
immediately next the book, a narrow rim or margin 
is to be formed, not exceeding the breadth of the cruſt 
upon which it is to reſt, with the nail-holes placed ex- 
actly in the middle; and, from this narrow rim, the 
ſhoe is to be made gradually thinner towards its inner 


erb. breadth of the ſhoe is to be regulated by the 
fize of the foot, and the work to which the horſe is 
accuſtomed ; but, in general, it ſhould be made rather 
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broad at the toe, and narrow townrds the ax of 
each heel, in order to let the frog reſt with free 
upon the ground. The neceſlity of tllis has been al- 


OT 

The ſhoe being thus formed and ſhaped like the 
foot, the furface of the cruſt is to be made ſmooth, 
and the ſhoe fixed on with eight, or at moſt ten nails, 
the heads of which ſhould be ſunk into the holes, fo as 
to be even with the ſurface of the ſhoe. The ſole, 
frog, and bars, as I have already obſerved, ſhould 
never be pared, farther than taking off what is ragged 
from the frog, and any excreſcences or inequalities 
| from the ſole. And it is very properly remarked by 
Mr. Os nes, That the ſhoe ſhould be made fo as to 
ſtand a little wider at the extremity of each heel than 
the foot itſelf; otherwiſe, as the foot grows in length, 
the heel of the ſhoe in a ſhort time gets within the 
heel of the horſe; which preſſure oſten breaks the 
cruſt, and produces a temporary lameneſs, perhaps a 
corn.“ nr 

« This method of ſhoeing-horſzs I have followed 
long before Mr. OsMer's treatiſe on that ſubject was 
publiſhed; and for theſe ſeveral _ paſt I have en- 
deavoured to introduce it into practice. . 

* But fo much are farriers, grooms, c. prejudiced 
in favour of the common method of ſhoeing and paring 
out the feet, that it is with difficulty they can even be 
prevailed upon to make a proper trial of it. 

They cann2t be fatished unleſs the frog be finely 
ſhaped, the ſole pared, and the bars cut out, in order 
to make the heels appear wide. This practice gives 
them a ſhow of wideneſs for the time; yet that, toge- 
ther with the concave form of the ſhoe, forwards the 
contraction of the heel, which, when confirmed, ren- 
ders the animal lame for life. ; 

In this flat form of ſhoe, its thickeſt part is upon 
the outſide of the rim, where it is moſt expoſed to be 
worn; and, being made gradually thinner towards its. 
inner edge, it is therefore much lighter than the com- 
mon concave ſhoe: yet it will laſt equally as long, and 
with more advantage to the hoot; and, as the rog or 
heel is allowed to reſt upon the ground, the foot N 
the ſame points of ſupport as in its natural ſtate, It 
muſt therefore be much eaſiet for the horſe in his way 
of going, and be a means of making him ſurer-footed.. 
It is likewiſe evident, that, from this ſhoe, the hoof 
cannot acquire any bad form; when, at the fame time, 
it receives every advantage that poſſibly coul be ex- 
pected from ſhoeing. In this reſpect it may very pro- 
perly be ſaid, that we make the ſhoe to the foot, 
and not the foot to the ſhoe, as is but too much the 
caſe in the concave ſhoes, where the foot very much. 
reſembles that of a cat's fixed in a walnut - hell. 

« It is to be obſerved; that the hoofs of young horſes, 
before they are ſhod, for the moſt part ate wide and 
open at the heels, and that the cruſt is ſutherently thick 
aud ſtrong to admit &f the nails being fixed very near 
the extremities of cach. But; as I bave formerly re- 
marked, from the conftant uſe of concave ſhoes, the 
cruſt of this part of the foot grows thinner and weaker, 
and; when t e nails are fixed too far back, eſpecially 
wars inſide, the horſe becomes lame; to avord this, 
| 3 
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they are placed more towards the fore-part of the hoof, 


which cauſes the heels of the horſe to have the greater 
ſpring upon the heels of the ſhoe, which is ſo detri- 


flat form of ſhoe, all theſe inconveniences are avoided, 
and, if the hoofs of young horſes, from the firſt time 
that they were had. were continued to be treat- 
ed according to the method here recommended, t 

heels would always retain their natural ſtrength and 


ape. 

| * By following this flat method of ſhocing, and man- 
ner of treating the hoofs, ſeveral horſes now under my 
care, that were formerly tender-footed and frequently 
lame while ſhod with broad concave ſhoes, are now 
quite ſound, and their hoofs in as good condition as 
when the firſt ſhoes were put upon them; in particular, 
the horſe that wore the broad concave ſhoes now 
perfectly ſound in the open narrow kind of ſhoes. 

« If farriers conſidered attentively the deſign of ſhoe- 
ing horles, and would take pains to make themſelves 
acquainted with the anatomical ſtrutture of the foot, 
they would be then convinced that this method of treat- 
ing the hoofs, and this form of ſhoe, is preferable to 
that which is ſo generally prattiſed, 

It has been alledged, that in this form of ſhoe 
horſes do not go ſo well as in that commonly uſed. 
This objeftion will eafily be laid aſide, by attending to 
the following particulars. There are but few practi- 
tioners that can or will endeavour to make this fort of 
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this confideration we ſhall likewiſe find, that a narrow 
piece of iron adapted to the ſhape and ſize of the toot is 
| iche only thing neceſlary to protect the cruſt from break- 
mental as to occaſion lameneſs; whereas, by uſing this | ing or wearing away; the ſole, Cc. requiring no de- 


kence if never pared. 

There is one obſervation I would farther make, 
which is, that the ſhoe ſhould be made of good iron, 
well worked, or what ſmiths call hammer-hardened ; 
that is, beat all over lightly with a hammer, when al- 
moſt cold, The Gan and Portugueſe farriers uſe this 
prattice greatly, inſomuch that people, who have ſeen 
them at work, have reported that they form their horles 
ſhoes without heating them in the fire as we do. It is 
well known, that heating of iron till it is red ſoftens it 
greatly; and when ſhoes thus ſoftened are put upon 
horſes feet, they wear away like lead. But, when the 
ſhoes are well hammered, the iron becomes more com- 
pact, firm, and hard, ſo that a well-hammered ſhoe, 
though made conſiderably lighter, yet will laſt as long 
as one that is made heavier, the advantage of which is 
obvious, as the horſe will move his feet with more ac- 
tivity, and be in leſs danger of cutting his legs. 

The common concave ſhoes are very faulty in this 
reſpett; for, in fitting or ſhaping them to the foot, they 
require to be frequently heated, in order to make them 
bend to the unequal furface which the hoof acquires 
from the conſtant uſe of theſe ſhoes: they thereby be- 
come ſoft, and to attempt to harden them by heating or 
hammering when they are ſhaped to the foot would un- 


ſhoe as it ought to be. The iron, in forming it, does do the whole. But flat ſhoes, by making them, when 


not ſo caſily turn into the circular ſh 
in the common ſhoe; 


reaſon why farriers object to it, eſpecially where they elaſticity and irmaeſs, which it is nee 
have, but impoſſible to be given them by any, other | 


work by the piece. And, as many horſes that are 
commonly ſhoed with concave ſhoes have their ſoles 
conſiderably higher than the cruſt, it the ſhoe is not 
formed, or if it is made too flat, it muſt unavoidably 
reſt upon the ſole, and occaſion lameneſs. 

The prattice of pating the ſole and frog is alſo ſo 
prevalent, and thought ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that it is 
andiſcriminatel 22 even to exceſs, on all kinds 
_ of fect: and while this method continues to be follow 
ed, it cannot be expected that horſes can go upon hard 
ground (on this open ſhoe) with that | am. they 


would do if their ſoles and frogs were allowed to re- 


main in their full natural ſtrength. 

« Experience teaches us, that, in very thin. ſoled 
ſhoes, we feel an acute pain from every ſharp-pointed 
ſtone we happen to tread upon, Horſes are ſenſible of 
the ſame thing in their feet, when their ſoles, &c, are 
pared too thin; hence they who are prejudiced againſt 
this method, without ever refletting upon the thin ſtate 
of the ſole, Cc. are apt to condemn it, and draw their 
concluſions more from outward appearances than from 
any reaſoning or knowledge of the. ſtrufture of the 
parts. From a due attention likewiſe to the ſtructure 
of a horſe's foot in a natural ſtate, it will be obvious, 
that paring away the ſole, frog, &c, muſt; be hurtful, 
and in reality is deſtroying that ſubſtance provided by 
nature for the defence of the internal parts of the foot, 
{o that it muſt be more liable to accidents. from hard 
bodies, ſuch as ſharp ſtones, nails, glaſs, Oc. From 


| 


neceſſary, as | heated, a liitle narrower than the foo, will, by means 
and perhaps this 1s the principal | of hammering, become wider, and jones a degree of 
{ 


«ry they {ſhould 


means whatever; fo that auy farrier from prattice will 


ſoon be able to judge, from the quality of tae iron, how 


much a thoe, in fitting it to the circumference of the 
hoof, will ſtretch by hainmering when it is almoſt cold: 
this operation, in fitting flat ſhues, will be leſs dithcult, 
eſpecially when it is conſidered, that as there are no in- 
equalities on the ſurface of the hoof (or at leaſt ought 
not to be) which require to be bended thereto, ſhoes of 
this kind only require to be made ſmooth and flat; 
hence they will preſs equally upon the circumference 
or cruſt of the hoof, which is the natural tread of a 
horſe,” 

When the roads, &c. are covered with ice, it be- 
comes neceſſary to have the heels of the ſhoes turned 
up, and frequently ſharpened, in order to prevent 
horſes from flipping and falling. As this cannot be 
done without the frequent moving of the ſhoes, which 
breaks and deſtroys the cruſt ot the hoofs where the 
nails are drove, to prevent this, it is recommended to 
thoſe who are willing to be at the expence, to have 
ſteel points ſcrewed into the heels or quarters of each 
ſhoe, which might be. taken out and put in occaſion- 


ally. 

The method of doing this properly, as directed by 
M. CLERK, is firſt to have the ſhoes fitted to the ſhape 
of the hoof, then to make a ſmall round hole in the ex- 
tremity of each heel, or in the quarters, about three- 


| 


he an inch in diameter, or more, in proportion 
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to the breadth and fize of the ſhoe; in each ot theſe 
holes a ſcrew is to be made; the ſteel points are like- 
wile to have a ſcrew on them, exactly fitted to that in 
the ſhoes. Care muſt be taken that the ſcrew on the 
points is no longer, when they are ſcrewed into the 
thoe, than the thickneſs of the latter. The ſteel points 
are to be made ſharp; they may be either made ſquare, 
triangular, or chifſel-pointed, as may be moſt 2 
ble; the height of \ wy point above the ſhoe ſhould 
not exceed half an inch for a ſaddle horſe, they may 
be made higher for a draft horſe. The key or handle 
that is neceſſary to ſcrew them in and out occafion- 
ally, is made in the ſhape of the capital letter T, and 
ot a ſutficient fize and — at the bottom of the 
handle, a ſocket or cavity muſt be made, properly 
adapted to the ſhape of the ſteel point, and ſo deep as 
to receive the whole head of the point that is above the 
ſhoe. In order to prevent the ſcrew from breaking at 
the neck, it will be neceſſary to make a gradual taper; 
the ſame is likewiſe to be obſerved of the temale ſerew 
that receives it, that is, the hole muſt be wider on the 
upper part of the ſhoe than the under part; the ſharp 
points may be tempered or hardened, in order to pre. 
vent them from growing too ſoon: blunt: but, when 
they become blunt, they muy be ſharpened as at firit, 
Theſe points ſhould be unſcrewed when the horſe 1s 
put into the ſtable, as the ſtones will do them more in- 
jury in a few minutes than a day's riding on ice. A 
draft horſe ſhould have one- point on each ſhoe, as 
that gives them firmer footing in drawing on ice; but 
tor a ſaddle horſe, when they are put there, they are 
apt to make him trip and ſtumble. 

When the ſhoes are provided with theſe points, a 
horſe will travel on ice with the greateſt ſecurity and 
ſteadineſs, much more ſo than on cauſeway or turnpike 
roads, as the weight of the horſe preſſes them down 
in the ice at every ſtep he makes. 

On this ſubject, Mr. EDpw 4a; vo COLEMAN, of the Ve- 
terinary College, London, has publiſhed ingenious and 
learned obſervations, in which he proves the impropriety 
of the methods formerly uſed, — points out the — 
treatment neceſſary to aſſiſt the farrier in ſhoeing horſes. 
Indeed he ſays the practice of ſhoeing horſes does not 
appear to have undergone any material alteration for 
centuries, although this art is ſuſceptible of great im- 

rovement, as thoſe who have been employed to ſhoe 
rſes, and attend to their diſeaſes, have never acted 
upon principles of any ſort, and being ignorant of the 
ſtructure, and totally deſtitute of all knowledge of the 
uſes of the different-parts, how ſhould they be able to 
cut the hoot and apply 3 ſhoe without deſtroying, or in 
ſome degree pervert the intentions of nature. All this 
Mr. CoLxman demonſtrates, and proves that by the 
liberal-affiſtance of many of our moſt eminent men of 
phyſical and anatomical knowledge, he has been enabled 
to give ſuch uſeful inſtrutiions in the art of ſhoeing 
— as not only aſhfts that animal, but prevents 
many of thole diſeaſes which have too frequently ren- 
djd them ulelels. Lo clucidate this he has given 
leveral plates, with references to every part of the foot 
and ſhoe, in order to enable any perſon to form a proper 
idea of the right ſhape and ule of both, and y 


> 
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prevent the miſchief too frequently occafioned by 1gno- 


| rance. Upon the whole he ſhews the utility and bene- 


fit to the community by the Veterinary College, whoſe 
inſtitution has met with ſuc univerſal approbation, 
both from the gentleman and farrier, as well as the 
board of ordnance, Cc. Sc. and the ingenious and 
inſtructive manner in which he has treated the 
ſubject, ſhzw what attention he has paid to it, and 
for which he merits the public thanks. The obſtinacy 
and ignorance of blackſmiths, induced him to recom- 
mend a change in their old erroncous method, and ad- 
viſes all thoſe who wiſh to adopt the improved me- 
thod, to ſend with their horſes, when they are convey 
ed to the blackſmith, the following direttions, in 
: 

„Mr. A. B. deſires his horſcs may be always ſhod, 
and their feet treated as follows : Nothing to be cut 
from the ſole, binders, or frog, but looſe rotten ſcales. 
No ſhoes to be fitted on red-hot. Shoes to be made ot 
good iron, with a flat ſurface for the horſe to ſtand on, 
web not ſo wide as formerly, and weakeſt at heel, that 
the frog may reſt on the ground. No more opening of 
heels on any pretence. 

Rather than loſe a good cuſtomer, this has always 
been complied with, and the happy conſequence has 
been, that many horſes which before had never a heel 
to ſtand upon, with ſcarce a ſound place in the cruſt 
in which to drive a nail, have now the enjoyment of 
their feet, in a full, ſtrong, ſound, natural (tate; and 
my friends, who were at rk ſtaggered by the prejudice 
and pertinacious impudence of the ſtable gentry, have at 
length learned to deſpiſe it as it merits, and to judge for 
themſelves. 

It having been objected, that to weaken or lower the 
ſhoe heels too much, previous to a ſufficient growth of 
the trog, might expoſe the flexor muſcle to an impro- 
ior extenſion, a medium may be obſerved, until the 
rog ſhall have grown ſo as to reſt upon the ground, 
_ which there can be no room for farther ſoliei- 
tude. 

SHOLE, a company of fiſh. 

SHOOT, (with Hunters) a young deer. 

SHOOTING or Fowr ; whether the game be fly- 
ing, or on a hedge or tree, always endeavour to ſhoot 
as near as you poſſibly can, with the wind, and rather 
ſideways, or behind the fowl, than in their fate; nor 
ſhoot at a ſingle bird, if you can compaſs more within 
your level. | 

If they be on a tree, hedge, or the ground, ſeek out 
for the moſt convenient ſhelter you can of a _ 
bank, tree, Cc. that you may be concealed from the 
fight of the fowl, and being within ſhot, and having 4 
far mark, loſe no time, but let fly. 

SHOOTING FryinGs, is by experience fo. nd to be 
the beſt and moſt diverting way of ſhooting: it is 
neceſſary for any gentleman who {ports much, to have 
two guns; the barrel of one about two feet nine inches, 
which will ſerve very well for the beginning of the ſca- 
ſon, and for woud-{hooting ; the other about three feet 
three inches, for open-ſhooting after Micharimas, the 
birds by that time are grown ſo ſhy, that your ſhoots 


_ be at longer diſtance, But if you intend one gun 


to 
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to ſerve for all purpoſes, then a three-feet barrel, ot 


thereabouts, is moſt proper. | 

You ſhould always have it cocked in readineſs, hold- 
ing your thumb over the cock, leſt it ſhould go off when 
you would not have it. 

It is generally accounted the beſt way to aim at the 
head, it the game flies over your head; but to aim as 
it were under the belly, it it flies from you ; and it 
will be beſt to let the game fly a little ow you betore 
you let fly, for ſo doing the ſhot will the better enter 
the body. Shot delivered- from a gun in general loſe 
or decreaſe half the quantity every ten yards, or there- 
abouts ; ſo that at forty yards there will not be thrown 
in above a fourth of what would be into the lame ſpace 
at twenty yards. From which it appears, that if you 
take aim a foot before a croſs ſhoot at forty yards, you 
will be the mol likely to meet the bird with the centre 
ſhot; and which is looked upon to fly the ſtrongeſt, 
and to be the more efficacious at long diſtances, than 
the diverging ſhot ; for whether it be the ſhot ſtriking 

ainſt each other, or againſt the air, at firſt coming out 
of the muzzle, or whatever be the cauſe of their di- 
verging, it muſt in ſome degree retard their motion. 
But if there be a briſk wind, it will certainly bend the 
courſe of the ſhot ; you muſt therefore conſider, whe- 
ther the wind blow with the bird, or againſt it, if it 
blow with it, yy need little more than to obſerve the 
general rule ; becauſe the wind helps the bird forward 
nearly as much as it diverts the ſhot: but if it fly 
againſt the wind, the ſhot declines more than the bird 1s 
retarded, and therefore you ought to take aim at a great- 
er diſtance betore the bird. 

One good pointe: in the field at a time, if you have 
patience to attead him, will be ſufficient for two men 
to ſhoot with; but if you have an old ſpring ſpaniel, 
that is ſo well under command that you can always 
keep uim near you, ſuch a dog may be uſed with your 

ointer with great advantage: as he will better find 
birds that are wounded, and allo ſpring ſuch as are near 
you, which you otherwiſe might paſs. But if you 
ſhould be fond of hunting many pointers together in a 
field, as is frequently done, you ſhould not have more 
than one amongſt them, who has been taught to fetch 
his game; leſt by endeavouring to get it from each 
other, they ſhould tear it, 

Two perſons in the field with guns are better than 
more at partridge ſhooting ; who ſhould with patience 
pay a due attention to each other. When your dog 
points, walk up without any hurry, ſeparating a. few 

ards one to the right the other to the left of your dog: 
tt a covey ſprings, never ſhoot into the midit of them, 
but let him. on the left ſingle out a bird which flieth to 
the left, and him on the right a bird to the right, that 
you may not interrupt each other, nor both ſhoot at the 
fame bird, and readily let fly at the firſt aim. Let each 
of you mark the fall of his bird, and immediately run to 
the place; and it the dog does not ſecure it, or the bird 
ſhould be only wounded, and have run, put him upon 
the ſcent ; but it your dog underſtands his buſineſs, and 
will fetch his game, it is better to truſt to him, and load 
again as quick as you can. It will always be of great 
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uſe, and ſave much time and trouble, to have a perſon 
without a gun, to mark the flight of the birds. 

If a ſingle bird be ſprung, let him take the ſhoot to 
whoſe fide it flies: the bird being killed, cauſe your 
dog to he by it whilſt you load, leſt he ſpring other 
birds that are near you. 

If you trace the birds to a hedge, double the row by 
walking one on each ſide, taking your dog on the ditch 
fide : here, if you have a ſpaniel, he will be of great 
ule; as you may make him go along in the ditch, and 
your pointer on the other fide ; by which means you 
will not paſs a bird, and one of you will moſt likely get 
a ye ſhoot at it. . Your own judgment, with very 
little experience, will beſt dirett where the birds are 
moſt likely to be found at different times of the day, ac- 
cording to the grounds you have to hunt in. 

A fowling-piece ſhould not be fired more than twen- 
ty or five-and-twenty times without being waſhed; a 
barrel, when foul, neither ſhoots ſo ready, nor carries 
the ſhot ſo far, as when clean. The flint, pan, and 
hammer, ſhould be well wiped after each hee this 
contributes greatly to make the piece go off quick, but 
then it ſhould be done with ſuch expedition, that the 
barrel may be reloaded whilſt warm, The flint ſhould 
be frequently changed, without waiting until it miſles 
fire before a new one is put in. Fitteen or eighteen 
ſhots, therefore, ſhould only be fired with the ſame flint; 
the expence is too trifling to be regarded, and b 
changing it thus often much vexation will be prevented. 
A gun, alſo, ſhould never be fired with the-prime of 
the preceding day; it may happen that an old priming 
will ſometimes go off well, but it will more frequently 
contract moi ſture and fuze in the firing; then the object 
will moſt probably be miſſed, and that becauſe the piece 
was not freſh primed. 

Some attention is requiſite in loading a piece; the 
powder ſhould be only lightly rammed down, for which 
purpoſe, it is ſufficient to preſs the ramrod two or three 
times on the wadding, and not (as the uſual 23 is) 
to ram down the wadding by main force, by drawing up 
the ramrod, and then returning it into the barrel with a 
jerk of the arm, many ſucceſſive times. For, by com- 
preſſing the powder in this violent manner, ſome of 
the grains will neceſſarily be bruiſed, whilſt the explo- 
ſion will not be ſo quick, and the ſhot will be ſpread 
wider. | 

In pouring the charge of powder into the barrel, care 
ſhould be taken, to hold the meaſure as much as poſſi- 
ble in a „ rs line, that the powder may the 
more readily fall to the bottom. It is even cf ſervice 
to ſtrike the butt-end of the gun gently on the ground, 
in order to detach thoſe grains of powder, which, in 
falling down, adhere to the fides of the barrel. 

The ſhot ſhould never be rammed down tight: after 
having given a ſtroke on the ground with the butt-end 
of the gun, in order to ſettle it, the ſame as for the 

wder, the wadding ſhould then be gently put down, 
— much leſs cloſe than that over the powder; for. 


the piece will recoil, In this, therefore, as well as in 
every other mode of loading, the ſportſman ſhould never 
wie carry 


when the ſhot is wadded too tight, it ſpreads wide, and 
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carry hi» gun under his arm, with the muzzle inclined to 
the ground; that prattice at all times looſens the wad- 
ding and charge too much, ſometimes produces the loſs 
of hot, and always indicates lazineſs in the ſhooter, 
and mdifference to the ſport. | 

When the piece is fired, it ſhould, if poſſible, be re- 
loaded immediately, whilſt the barrel is warm, leſt by 
delaving it a certain moiſture ſhould be formed in the 
barrel, which would retain a part of - the powder when 
pouring in the charge, and hinder it from talling to the 
bottom. Powder, allo, will imbibe moiſture trom the 
air, and therefore it is of additional advantage to load 
the piece whilſt the barrel is warm, becauſe ſome part 
of the moiſture will be thereby evaporated. For the 
{lame reaſons, the ſportſman ſhould fire off a liule pow- 
der before he hows the firſt time; for it has been 
tound, even in the dryeſt ſcaſons, that the coldneſs of 
the barrel, and perhaps ſome little moiſture condenſed 
in its cavity, have ſenſibly diminiſhed the force of the 
powder in the firſt diſcharge. 

Some ſportſmen prime before they load: this may 
be proper when the touch-hole is enlarged, and the 
barrel is very thin at that place, becauſe, in, that caſe, 
if the piece is not firſt primed, it will in loading prime 
itſelf, which diminiſhes the charge; but, when the 
touch-hole 1s of its proper lize, the piece ſhould never 
be primed until after it is loaded; for then it will be 
known, from the few grains of powder which uſuall 
make their way into the pan, that the touch-hole is 
clear and unobſtructed; and, on the — if no 

rains come through, that it will be proper to ſtrike the 

opt of the gun ſmartly with the hand, and to 
prick the touch-hole until they appear. But, whether 
the practice is to prime before or after loading the 
piece, it is highly proper, after every diſcharge, to 
prick the touch-hole, and, what is ſtill better, to 
guard againſt all remains of fuze or ſquib, by inſerting 
into the touch-hole the feather of a partridge's wing, 
which will not only clear it of theſe dangerous re- 
mains, but, if the piece is delayed to be re-charged, 
will take away all humidity that may be contracted 
there. 

Every ſportſman has his own manner of bringing his 

un up to his ſhoulder, and of taking aim; and each 
Elos his own fancy with reſpett to the ſtock of his 
fowling-piece, and its ſhape, Some like it long, others 
ſhort ; one prefers it ſtraight, another bent. And, al- 
though, there are ſome ſportſmen, who ſhoot equally 
well with pieces ſtocked in different ways and ſhapes, 
yet certain principles may be laid down, as well upon 
what is the proper length, as upon the proper bent, 
that the Rock of a gun ſhould have. But in the appli- 
cation, thoſe principles are very frequently, nay moſt 
commonly, counteratted, by the whim or the particular 
convenience of the ſhooter, Generally ſpeaking, how- 
ever, it is certain, that, for à tall, long-armed man, 
the ſtock of a gun ſhould be longer than for one of a 
leſs ſtature and ſhorter arm. That a ſtraight ſtock is 
proper for him who has high ſhoulders, and a ſhort 
neck; for, if it be much bent, it would be very diffi- 
cult for him, eſpecially in the quick motion required 
in" ſhooting at a flying or running objett, to place the 
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butt of the gun-ſtock firmly to the ſhoulder; the up- 
per part alone would in general be fixed, which would 
not only raiſe. the muzzle, and conſequently ſhoot high, 
but make the recoil more ſenſibly fell, than it the 
whole end of the ſtock were hrmly placed on the foul. 
der, Beſſdes, tuppoſing the ſhooter to bring the but: 
home to his ſhoulder, he would ſcarcely be able to leve! 
his piece at the object. On the comary, a man with 
low ſhoulders, and a long neck, requires a flock much 
bent; for, it it is ſtraight, he will, iu the act of lower 
ing his head to that place of the ſtock at which his cheek 
{hould reſt, in taking aim, el a conſtraint, which he 
never experiences, when, by the eſſett of the proper de- 
gree of bent, the ſtock lends him ſome aff; tance, aud, as 
it were, meets his aim halt-way. 

Independent, however, of thele principles, the ap- 
plication of which is ſubject to a varicty of modifica- 
tions; we venture to adviſe the ſportſman in the choice 
of a fowling-piece, that a long Rock is preferable to a 
ſhort one, and at the ſame time rather more bent than 
uſual; for a long ſtock fits firmer to the ſhoulder than 
a ſhort one, and particularly ſo when the ſhooter is ac 
cuſtomed to place his left hand, which principally ſup- 
ports the piece, near to the entrance of the ramrod into 
the ſtock. . 

The praftice of placing that hand near the bridge of 
the guard is, undoubtedly, a bad one; the aim is never 
lo ſure, nor has the ſhooter ſuch a ready command over 
his piece, as when he places his hand near the entrance 
of the ramrod, and, at the ſame time, ſtrongly graſps 
the barrel; inſtead of reſting it between his fore-tinger 
and thumb, in contormity with the general cuſtom. It 
may, therefore, be depended upon, that a ſtock bent a 
little more than ordinary is better for ſhooting true 
than one too ** becauſe the latter, in coming up 
to the aim, is ſubject to the inconvenience of cauſi 
the ſportſman to ſhoot too high. — We would alſo ad- 
viſe him to have his fowling piece a little elevated at 
the muzzle, and the fight ſmall and flat; for the expe- 
rienced we!l know, that it is more uſual to ſhoot low than 
high. It is, therefore, of ſervice that a piece ſhould 
ſhoot a little high, and then, the more flat the fight, 
the better the line of aim will coincide with the line of 
fire, and in conſequence the gun will be lefs liable to 
ſhoot low. 

The method by which to avoid miſſing a croſs-ſhot, 
whether it be flying or running is, not only to take aim 
before the object, but likewiſe not involuntarily to ſtop 
the motion ot the arms, at the moment of * the 
trigger; for the inſtant the hand ſtops in order to fire, 
although the ſpace of time is almoſt imperceptible, the 
object, it à bird, gets beyond the line ot aim, aud 
the ſhot will fly behind it; and if a hare or rabbit is 
ſhot at in this manner, whilſt running, and 88 
if at a diſtance, the animal will only , ſlightly flruc 
in the buttocks, and will be taken but by hazard. 
When a bird, however, is flying in a ſtraight line from 
the ſhooter, this fault can do no barm; the objett can 
ſcarcely eſcape, if the piece be but tolerably well di- 
rected, unlets, indeed, it is fired at the moment the 
game ſprings, and before the birds have taken à hori- 
zontal flight, In that calc, if the hand ſhould ſtop ever 
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fo little at the inſtant of firing, the ſportſman will ſhoot 
low, and inevitably miſs the mark. | 
It becomes, therefore, extremely eſſential to accuſ- 
tom the hand, in taking aim, to follow the objeft, with- 
out ſuſpending the motion in the leaſt degree, which is a 
capital point towards acquiring the art of ſhooting well : 


the contrary habit, which it is very difficult to correct, 


when once contracted, prevents that perſon from attain- 
ing perfection in the art, who, in other reſpetts, may 
— poſſeſs quickneſs of ſight and ſteadineſs of 
aim. 


Nor is it leſs eſſential in a croſs-ſhot to aim before 


the objett, in proportion to its diſtance, at the time of 
firing. If a partridge, for inſtance, flies acroſs at the 


diſlinee of thirty or five-and-thirty paces, it will be 
ſufficient to take aim at the head, or, at moſt, but a 


ſmall ſpace before. The ſame rule will nearly hold in 
the caſes of ſhooting quails, woodcocks, pheaſants, or 


wild ducks, although thoſe birds move their wings 


flower than the partridge. But, if the object is fifty, 
fixty, or A. es diſtant, it then becomes necel- 
fary to aim at leaſt half a foot before the head. The 


ſame practice ſhould be obſerved in ſhooting at a hare 


or rabbit, when running in a croſs direction, ware aa. 
due allowance for the diſtance, and for the ſwiftneſs o 
the pace, which is not always the ſame. It is alſo pro- 
per, in ſhooting at an object very diſtant, to take 
aim a little above it, becauſe ſhot, as well as ball, 
have but a certain _ in * blank, beyond 
=" each begins to deſcribe the curve of the para- 


When a hare runs in a ſtraight line from the ſhooter, 
he ſhould take his aim between the ears, otherwiſe he 
will run the hazard either of miſſing, or at leaſt of not 
killing dead, or, as it is ſometimes called, © clean.” A 
true Fe. who has the ambition of ſhooting well, 
is not content with only breaking the wing of a par- 
tridge, or the thigh of a - hare, when he ſhoots at a fair 
diſtance : for, in ſuch caſe, the hare, or the partridge, 
pught to be ſhot in ſuch a manner that it ſhould remain 
in the place where it falls, and not require the al- 
Giſtance of dogs to take it, But, if he ſhoots at a 
great diſtance, it is no reproach that the partridge is 
only winged, or the hare wounded, ſo that it cannot 


cape. 

PraQtice ſoon teaches the ſportſman the proper diſ- 
tance at wl ich he ſhould ſhoot, The diſtance at which 
he ought infallibly to kill any kind of game, with patent 
ſhot (No. 3) provided the aim be well taken, is, from 
twenty-five to thirty-five paces for the footed, and 
from forty to forty-five paces for the — game. 
Beyond this diſtance, even to fifty or fifty-hve paces, 
both ridges and hares are ſometimes killed, but, in 
NT. ta res are only ſlightly wounded, and carry 
away the ſhot; and the partridges, at that diſtance, 

nt ſo ſmall. a ſurface, that they frequently eſcape 
untouched between the vacant ſpaces of the circle. 
Yet it does not follow that a. partridge may not be 
killed with No. 3, patent fhot, at fixty, and even ſe- 
venty paces diſtance; but then theſe ſhots are very 


rare. 
| Thoſe who know the range of a fowling-piece, and 


| the early part of the ſeaſon, whilſt the leaves remain on 
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the cloſeneſs of its ſhot, ſhrug up their ſhoulders at the 
romances of thoſe ſportſmen, who, by their own ac- 
counts, daily kill, with ſhot (No. 3) at the diſtance of 
ninety and one hundred paces. ay, ſome even go ſo 
far as to aſſert, that they have killed, with this ſized 
ſhot, hares at one hundred and ten paces, and pheaſants 
at one hundred and twenty. It cannot, however, be 
denied, that with ſhot No. 5, a man may have killed a 
hare or a partridge at one hundred and ten, or poſſibly 
at one hundred and twenty paces; but then thefe ſhots 
are ſo extraordinary, and occur ſo ſeldom, that the 
whole life of a ſportman will ſcarcely afford more than 
two or three inſtances; and, when it does happen, it 
will be found to be by a ſingle pellet, which, by great 
chance, has hit either the wing or the head of the par- 
tridge, or has ſtruck the head of the hare, by which it is 
ſtunned, or, perhaps, has penetrated the ſmall part of the 
ſhoulder, where there is, to prevent the wound being 
mortal, only a very thin ſkin, which, being ſtretehe by 
the animal in running, is thereby rendered more cn to 
be pierced withthe ſhot. 

or expertneſs in finding the game, a ſportſman muſt 
pay attention to the difference of the ſcaſons, and the 
weather ; to the temperature of the air, and even to 
thoſe hours of the day which are more or leſs favoura- 
ble for ng In warm weather he ſhould hunt for 
the game in p ains and in open grounds, at the ſame 
time bearing in mind, that, during the heat of the day, 
the birds frequent moiſt places, marſhes where there is 
little water and much high graſs, the fides of rivers and 
brooks, and hills expoſed to the north But, in cold 
weather, they will moſt commonly be found on little 
hills expoſed to the ſouth; along hedge-rows, among 
the heath, in ſtubbles, and in paſtures where there is 
much furze and fern, In hard froſts they get into 
thickets, low places, and marſhes, where they ſeek to 
ſhelter themſelves from the cold, as well as the heat, in 
different ſeaſons. The teſt part, however, of theſe 
rules will only apply when the weather is extremely 
hot or ſeverely 1 at both of which times the hares 
and partridges almoſt totally deſert the plains and open 
grounds. The game is more eaſily approached, or, in 
the language of ſporting, ©* lies better,” in covert than in 
open places: a double advantage is therefore obtained by 


hunting for them in the former. 


He ſhould, at all times of the ſhooting-ſcaſon, go out 


in the 2 before the dew is off. At that time tlie 


ſhepherds and their flocks, the huſbandmen and their 
teams, have not entirely ſpread over the fields, and have 
as yet {prung but a ſmall _—_ of game ; the ſcents 
of the preceding night will alſo be more warm, and the 
dogs will hit them off better. Beſides, if he is not carly, 
he loſes ſuch opportunities of ſhooting as he will not 
meet again during the remainder of the day. All theſe 
advantages, therefore, greatly counterbalance the notion 
generally received, that, as the birds will not lie 
well while the ground is wet, the ſportſman ſhould not 
go out early in the morning, or before the dew is gone 


off. 
The colour of the dreſs which the ſhooter ſhould wear 
is worthy notice. Green is unqueſtionably the beſt in 


the 
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the trees. For, if he is clad in a glaring colour, when 
the face of the country retains its verdure, the game will 
perceive his approach more eafily, and from a greater diſ- 
tance. In winter, for the ſame reaſon, his dreſs ſhould be 
compoſed of a dark brown, or ſome colour reſembling 
that of the dead leaf. 

It is beſt to hunt as much as poſſible againſt the wind, 
not only to prevent the game trom perceiving the ap- 
proach of the ſportſman and his dog, but alſo to enable 
the dog to ſcent the game at a greater diſtance, We 
ſay as much as poſſible, becauſe in advancing and re- 
turning upon his fleps, in order to range the ground 
well, the ſhooter cannot always keep the advantage of 
the wind. When, therefore, it is propoſed to hunt any 
particular tract of country, in which game is expetted to 
be found, it is indiſpenſably neceffary to take the wind, 
and it behoves the ſhooter to range and quarter his 
2 in ſuch manner and direction as to preſerve it in 

us favour. 

He ſhould never be diſcouraged from hunting and 
ranging the lame ground over and over again, eſpe- 
cially in places covered with heath, brambles, high 
grals, or young coppice-wood. A hare or rabbit will 

requently ſuffer him io paſs ſeveral times within a few 

yards of its form, without getting up. He ſhould be 
{till more patient, when he has marked partridges into 
ſuch places; for it often happens, that, after the birds 
have been ſprung many times, they lie ſo dead, that 
they will ſuffer hun almoſt to tread upon them before 
they will riſe. Pheaſants, quails, and woodcocks, do 
the ſame. 

He ſhould always keep a ſharp eye, and carefull 
look about him, never paſſing a buſh or a tuft of graſs 
without examination; but he ſhould never ſtrike either 
with the muzzle of his gun, for the reaſons aſſigned 
where we ſpeak of wadding. It is alſo proper to ſtop 
every now and then; for this interruption of motion 
frequently determines the game to ſpring, which would 
otherwiſe have ſuffered him to paſs. He who patiently 
beats and ranges his ground over and over again, with- 
out being dilcouraged, will always kill the greateſt 
quantity of game; and, if he is ſhooting in company, he 
will find game where others have paſſed without diſco- 
vering any. As ſoon as he has fired, he ſhould call in 
his dog, aad make him lie down until he has re-loaded 
his piece; for, without this precaution, he will fre- 
quently have the mortification to ſee the game riſe when 
he is not prepared to ſhoot, 

In ſhooting in an open country, one of the moſt eſ- 
ſential points to be obſerved is, to mark the place where 
the partridges alight ; therefore, when he has killed his 


bird, he ſhould not immediately run to pick it up, or at- 


tend to make his dog bring it to him,. but he ought to 
follow the others with his eye, until he ſ-es them ſettle, 
or as far as his ſight can extend, without interruption 
from a wood or a hedge. . In the latter caſe, although 
he has not been able to diſtinguiſh the exact ſpot on 
which they have alighted, yet he ma toleradly well 
guels whereabout they are, eſpecially if he is acquainted 
with the country in which he is ſhooting. And, when 
two or more ſportſmen ſhoot in company, cach ſhould 
mark the birds which fly on his own ſide.— The rules of 
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conduRt which we have juſt laid down in ſhooting par- 
tridges will with equal propriety apply to all the fea- 
thered game. 


Of Shaxting Hares and Rabbits. 


According to naturaliſts the hare lives ſix or ſeven 
years, and attains its full growth in one. From the 
firſt year it engenders at all ſeaſons, and has no particu- 
lar time for coupling with the female. Yet it is obſetv- 
able, that, from the month of December to the month of 
March, the buck ſeeks the doe more trequently, and 
about that time the greateſt number of leverets are 
found. The doe goes with young thirty or one-and- 
thirty days, and brings forth one, two, three, and ſome- 
times four, young ones, which ſhe kindles in a tuft of 
graſs or Na or in a little buſh, without any prepara- 
tion whatever, When there are ſeveral leverets at a 
birth, it is laid that the whole are invariably marked with 
a ſtar ontheforehead, and when there is but one it is alſo 
laid that it never has this mark. 

Several authors of natural hiſtory have aſſerted, that 
all, or the greateſt part of hares, were hermaphrodites. 
We are altoniſhed to find it advanced in one book 
(amongſt many others) which treats of modern ſport, 
+ That the male hare engenders in its own body, but 
never brings forth but one leveret,” It is remarkable 
alſo, that the ancient Lecss WaLLticz affixed no fine 
for the killing of a hare, for this ſingular reaſon, 
— it was believed every other month to change its 
ex. | 

The circumſtance which ſeems to have given riſe to 
this ſtrange conjecture, is the formation of the genital 
parts of the male hare, whoſe teſticles do not appear on 
the outſide of the body, eſpecially when he is young, be- 
ing contained in the ſame cover with the inteſtines. 
Another reaſon is, that on the fide of the penis, which is 
ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed, there is an oblong and deep 
ſlit, the orifice of which much reſembles the wwlva of 
the female. This equivocal conformation makes it 
difficult to know the ſex of the hares by the inſpettion 
of tho genital parts; ſportſmen therefore ſeldom refer 
thither in order to diſtinguiſh the male and female, but 
reſort to other marks which point them out more eaſily, 
Thus the head of the male is more ſhort and round, t 
whiſkers longer, the ſhoulders more ruddy, and the ears 
ſhorter and broader, than thoſe of the female; the head 
of which is long and narrow, the ears long and ſharp at 
the tip, the fur of the back of a colour inclining 
to black, and, in point of fize, is larger than the 
male. ' 

he male hare, or buck, when he is hunted with 
hounds, after making one or two rings, . runs 
ſtraight forward; he goes a great way, and makes a ] 
chaſe. The doe runs leſs, the dodges about the place 
ſhe inhabits, and more frequently doubles. When a 
hare is eſpied on the form, if the manner in which the 
cars lie is obſerved, it may be Known whether it is a 
buck or doe, If a buck, the ears will be drawn cloſe 
upan the ſhoulders, one againſt the other; but if a doe, 
the ears will be open and diſtended on each fide of the 
neck and ſhoulders, | 

3 G | Two 
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Two ſpecies of hares may be diſtinguiſhed ; thoſe of 
the wood, and thoſe of the plain. he hares of the 
wood, are in general, much karger than thoſe of the 
open ground, their fur is not ot ſo dark a colour, and 
they are better covered with it; they are alſo ſwiſter in 
the chaſe, and their fleſh is of a better flavour. Among 
the hares of the plain, thoſe may be diſtinguiſhed which 
inhabit the marſhes. They are not ſo ſwift of foot, they 
are leſs covered with tur, and their fleſh is not fo fine 
and delicate. 

A young hare, that has attained the full growth, is 
known from an old one by feeling the knee-joints of 
the fore-legs with the thumb-nail. When the heads of 
the two bones which form the joints are ſo contiguous 
that little or no ſpace is to be perceived between them, 
the hare is old. If, on the contrary, there is a per- 
ceptible ſeparation between the two bones, the hare is 
young, and is more or leſs ſo, as the two bones are more 
or lels ſeparated. It may allo be known whether a 

hare is young or old, but without pretending to aſcer- 
_ tain the preciſe age, by compreſling the under jaws: if 
they break at the point immediately under the fore-teeth 
upon a ſlight degree of preſſure, the hare is certainly a 
young one; but, if conſiderable force is required, the 
contrary is as certain. 1 

If a ſportſman finds a hare on her form, and wants to 
come near her, he muſt not go towards her in a ſtraight 
line, but approach circularly, otherwiſe ſhe will ſtart 
up. If ſhe ſtarts up at a diſtance, it is often of uſe to 
follow her with the eye, becauſe ſhe will ſometimes 
ſquat down; and then, if ſhe is left for a little ſpace of 
time, ſhe may be approached near enough to be ſhot on 
the form. But it the is perceived to enter a copſe, or 
{mall wood, it is ſtill better; in that caſe, the ſportſman 
ſhould caſt his dogs through the part of the wood where 
he conceives it probable the has clapped down, and then 

he may wait for be on that fide of the wood at which he 
thinks ſhe will come out, 

An old rabbit is diſtinguiſhed from a young one by 
the ſame ſigns which we have deſcribed in ſpeaking of 
the hare. No por is more pleaſant and ealy than that 
of hunting rabbits, with one or two terriers, in a war- 
ren which 1s tolerably well ſtocked; eſpecially it the 
terriers are wry-legged. For, in that caſe, the rabbits 
only play before the dogs, ſtopping at cach inſtant to 
liſten to them, and ing themſelves to be driven 
about ſometimes for the ſpace of three-quarters of an 
hour before they take burrow. Then, as theſe animals 
run about in ſmall compaſs, it is very eaſy to come in 
their way, either in the paſſes, or the fides of the woods, 
by following the cry ot the dogs; or elſe by waiting 
for them at the burrows, about which they generally 
play for ſome ſpace of time before they take the 
eartn, x 

The rabbit is very timid, and very acute of hearing; 
for which reaſon, care ſhould be taken to make as little 
noiſe as poſſible, and in particular never to walk or run 
in the paiſes or acroſs the N oods, to get before them, but 
at thole times only when the dogs give tongue; tor then 
the rabbit, being occupied either with ning to the 
dogs, or running before them, pays leſs regard to the 
noſe which the makes in the purſuit. 
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In a warren of ſmall extent, much amuſement may 
be procured by ſtopping up all the burrows at midnight, 
at which time the rabbits are almoſt all out at fred. 
and then going to hunt them the next morning: by 
thus cutting off their retreat, a man cannot fail to kill 
ſeveral, Or he may ſtop up the burrows with tay, 
graſs, or any other material, at the diſtance of two feet 
from the mouth downwards, and then, when the rab. 
bits are driven in by the dogs, he may take as many as 
he pleaſes, | 

Rabbits are hunted with dogs at all times of the 
year, but the months of Fuly and Auguft are the moſt 
favourable: they then abound, and are of a good fize: 
ſome have attained their full growth, and the ſmalleſt 
are half grown: earlier than this they are ſcarcely 
worth the trouble of ſhooting, and the dogs hunt them 
badly, becauſe they do nothing but dodge about little 
buſhes, not being in a condition to defend them- 
ſelves. 

Skill and practice, but above all quickneſs, are emi- 
nently neceſſary to ſhoot rabbits in a wood, either 
when the rabbit is hard run by the dogs, or at the 
moment of ſtarting up, or in a view; and ſtill more fo, 
when purſued by a ſpaniel who has ſtruck at but miſſed 
her. If at this time the rabbit crofſes a road, or a paſs' 
cut through a wood, ſhe darts like lightning, and 
ſcarcely gives the ſhooter time to prepare himſelf, un- 
leſs the way is very broad. 

It is alſo very difficult to ſhoot her when ſhe gets up 
from among his feet, whether in a wood, or in places 
covered with heath or brambles which adjoin the war- 
ren, and where they are moſt commonly found. The 


courſe of the rabbit, for ſome little time at the firſt, is 


| which time he may ſhoot them to great advantage. 


much more rapid than that of the hare, and is at the 
ſame time more oblique and twiſting. It ſeems to 
glide rather than run, and the proper moment of ſhoot- 
ing it is not eaſily ſeized. 

f at any time of the day, but principally from nine 
in the morning until noon, and again in the evening 
(about ſun-ſet), the ſportſman poſts himſelf near ſome 
well-frequented burrows, either by getting up into a 
tree, or lying behind a hedge, he will ſoon fee them 
come out of their holes and play about the edges, — 

r 
he may in the evening watch thoſe pieces of corn-land 
which lie near the warren; for thither the rabbits are 
certain to go at that time to feed. Rabbits, being 
accuſtomed to run about much during the night, may 
be ſhot by moonlight, by watching at thoſe places 
where they come to play or feed. Or a ferret may be 
put into the burrows, and the rabbits ſhot as they bolt 
out ; but this requires great quickneſs in the ſhooter. 


Of Partridge Shooting. 


Partridges pair in the ſpring, but at an earlier or later 
riod, in proportion as the ſeaſon is more or leſs mild. 
hen the weather in the month of January is mild, 

they are found in pairs; but then, if the cold weather 

returns, they again form in coveys. The hen partridge 
lays her eggs during the whole of the month of May, 
upon the 


| and the beginning of Zune, Her neſt is made 


ground, 
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nd, and conſiſts only of a few blades of graſs, con- 
ructed without art, at the edge of a corn-held, in a 
meadow, a heath, &c. She lays from fifteen to twenty 
s. The earlieſt birds begin to fly towards the latter 
= of June. From this ſtate of growth their plumage 
undergoes a variety of changes, until the period arrives 
when red and blackiſh feathers begin to form the 9e 


ſive upon the breaſt; which is very conſpicuous on the 


male, but leſs diſtinguiſhable on the female: this mark 
takes place about the beginning of October, and it is not 
until that is perfect that they can properly be called 
partridges. | 3 

The young birds at this time, when the plutnage is 
complete, can only be diſtinguiſhed from the old ones 
by the firſt feather of the wing, which terminates in a 

int like a lancet ; whereas in thoſe which are not of 
the laſt brood this feather is round at the extremity. 
This diſtinction remains until the firſt moulting, which 
generally takes place in the Zuly following. further 
difference is alſo obſervable in the colour of the legs, 
which in the young orcs are yellow, and in the old 
grey. The difference between the male and the female, 
when the partridges have attained their full growth, 
conſiſts in * harſe-ſhie which we have before noticed, 
and in an obtuſe ſpur on the hinder part of the leg: 
the male only has this protuberance, and he is beſides 
a little larger than the female. 

Partridges are not equally abundant every year; 
their number depends in a great meaſure upon the 
mildneſs of the weather, not only at the time of laying 
the eggs, and the ſeaſon of incubation, but alſo when 
the birds are -hatched: this period of time is, for the 
moſt part, from the end of April to the middle of 


une. 

In general, when the ſeaſon is dry at this period, the 
birds are very numerous; but, on the contrary, when 
the rains have been heavy and frequent during the 
time of laying and incubation, the neſt, which the par- 
tridge prefers to make in low places, is deſtroyed by 


the floods; an event which would not probably have 


happened, if the rains had ſet in ſooner; for in that 
— the partridge, finding the plains and low places 
too wet, would have choſen to build her neſt in a dry 
clevated ſituation. If the rains happen at the time 
when the young birds come out of the ſhell, many of 
them, which have ſcarcely ſtrength at that time to 


- ſtand, will be drowned. A wet ſeaſon alſo deſtroys the 


ants, which are the chief food both of young partridges 
and pheaſants. At ſuch time even drought, when it is 
in a certain degree, is unfavourable to them; for then 
the ground cracks and forms crevices, into which they 
fall and periſh, being too weak to extricate them- 
ſelves. 

The old partridge has alſo many dangers to en- 
counter, from the time of laying her eggs until the 
young ones are hatched; and theſe ariſe as well from 
weazels and other vermin, crows, magpies, and ſhe 
herds dogs, (all of which ſuck their eggs,) as from t 
ſhepherds and farmers themſelves, who will never 
ceaſe to deſtroy the eggs while the preſent ſyſtem of 
game-laws ſubſiſts: ſo that, except in thoſe manors 


Which are well preſerved, there is reaſon to ſuppoſe that 


— 
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one-half of the broods in any one year are never reared. 
When the eggs of a partridge are deſtroyed in any of 
theſe ways, it ſometimes happens that ſhe lays again; 
therefore, when at the end of September, and even later 
than that, young birds are found not perfectly feathered 
in the tail, they are of this ſecond hatching, or, as it is 
ſometimes termed by ſportſmen, c/acting. 

Whilſt the birds are young, that is to ſay, until 
the middle of Otzber, it is caſy to ſhoot them, in a 
country tolerably well ſtocked; but after that period, 
and eſpecially when they have taſted the green wheat, 
they fly far, and are very wild: they are not to be ſepa- 
rated but by dint of following them down, particularly * 
in a flat country, where there are neither roughs nor 
thickets; and it is only by breaking the covey that we 
can indulge a reaſonable hope of ſucceſs; for while 
they remain in the covey, we can ſcarcely get within 
. of them. Thus it is more eſſential in this 
port, than in any other, that the ſhooter ſhould have 
— legs and eyes: the legs, to tire the birds, and 

reak the covey by an inceſſant purſuit; and the eyes, 
to mark them down with a certainty. 

When a ſportſman is ſhooting in a country where 
the birds are thin, and he no longer choofes to ra 
the field for the bare chance of mecting with them, the 
following method will ſhew him where to find them 
another day. In the evening, from ſun-ſet to night-fall, 
he ſhould poſt himſelf in a field, at the foot of a tree or 
buſh, and there wait until the partridges begin to call 
or juck, which they always do at that time; not onl 
for the purpoſe of drawing together when rare” 
but alſo when the birds compoſing the covey are not 
diſperſed. After calling in this manner for ſome little 
ſpace of time, the partridges will take a flight; then, if 
he marks the place where they alight, he may be aſ- 
ſured they will lic there the whole night, unleſs dif. 
turbed. t him return to the ſame poſt by break of 
day, and there watch a while; being careful to keep his 
dog in a ſtring, if he is not under perfect command. 

As ſoon as the dawn begins to peep, the partridges 
will begin to call, and ſoon afterwards will perform 
the ſame manceuvre as on the preceding evening; that 
is to ſay, after having called a while, they will take 
their flight, and will moſt commonly ſettle at a little 
diſtance. There, in a few minutes, they will call agai 
and ſometimes take a ſecond flight, but that will be to 
no great diſtance. Then, as ſoon as the ſun is riſen, and 
the ſportſman can ſee to ſhoot, he may caſt off his dog, 
and purſue them.---In ſnow it is very caſy to kill par- 
tridges on the ground before a ſetting- dog or pointer; 
becauſe the colour of the birds, contraſting with the white- 
neſs of the ſnow, makes them perceivable at the firſt 
glance. Then the poachers have fine ſport, eſpecially if 
the ſnow happens at the full of the moon. At this time 
they will be out the whole of the night, with ſhirts 
over their clothes, and white caps on their heads; and 
then, as the 1 lie in a cluſter, they frequently 
deſtroy half the covey at one ſhot. Thus ſnow may be 
accounted the moſt fatal time for partridges; for, if it 
laſts but a little while, they are expoſed to the wiles of 
the poacher, and if for a long time, they periſh with 
hunger. 
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As one-third more of male than female partridges 
are bred in a ſeaſon, it happens that, in the time of 
pairing, ſeveral cocks contend for the fame hen, who, 

ing thus tormented, will ſometimes totally leave the 
diſtrict; or, if ſhe remains, being thus obliged to run 
continually about, in order to avoid the purſuit of the 
males whom ſhe hath repulſed, ſhe drops an egg in one 
place, and an egg in another, until at length there re- 
mains for her but one cock, and no neſt, It would 
therefore much increaſe the broods of pant diy, aw to kill 
a part of the cocks when they begin to pair; but as this 
could only effectually be done after the time limited 
for ſhooting them in this country expires, we muſt ne- 
ceſſarily omit giving any inſtructions on the ſubject. 
There are, however, ſome few ſportſmen in England, 
of ſuch keen eyes, that they can diſtinguiſh .the cocks 
from the hens when the covey riſes from the ground, 
and fo expert, as to make it the pride of their dexterity, 
to kill not more than a brace of hens in one day's 


ſport. 
Of Pheaſant Shooting. 


Theſe birds generally lay their eggs in the woods, the 
number of which is commonly ten or twelve. The 
ſeaſon of the young pheaſants nearly correſponds with 
that of the 1 The pheaſants of the firſt year 
are marked in the wing like partridges. The cock, 
whoſe plumage is completed the firſt year, is in like 
manner known by the — which in him are round 
and blunt, but long and tharp in the old one. The hen 
has alſo a ſmall ſpur on the hinder part of the leg, 
which is very ſmall in thoſe that are young, and larger 
and more prominent in the old; but this happens in a 
ner or leſs degree, in proportion to the age of the 

ird, Beſides, in the young ones, the ſpurs are ſur- 


rounded each with a ſmall black circle, which does not 


* until the ſecond hatching. The legs of thoſe 
which are very old, that is to ſay, of ſuch as have at- 
tained. five or fix years, are more wrinkled, and of a 
darker colour, than thoſc of the young ones in the firſt 
year; the cryſtal of the eye of the former is alſo more 
1 whilſt that of the young ones of the firſt and 
econd year is white, But all theſe marks and ſigns 
are not without many exceptions, The leaſt equivocal 
mark, perhaps, is the beak, which feels more tender in 
the young than in the old birds. 

* Pheaſants are accounted ſtupid birds; for when they 
are ſurprized they will frequently ſquat down like a 
rabbit, ſuppoſing themſelves to be in ſafety as ſoon as 
their bends are concealed; and in this way they will 
ſometimes futffer themſelves to be killed with a ſtick. 
They love low and moiſt places, and willingly haunt 
the edges of thoſe pools which are found in woods, as 
well as the hich grafs of marſhes that are near at hand; 
and, above all, places where there are clumps of al- 
ders. The inſtinct of theſe birds is not of a nature ſo 
ſocial as that of the partridge. As ſoon as they find 
that they have no further occaſion for the care of the 
hen-mother, they ſeparate from her, and live in ſoli- 
tude; ſhunning one another at all times, except in the 
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months of March and April, the ſeaſon at which the 
** ſeeks the female. + 
uring the day-time, ants remain the 
ground — — underwood, from whence they fre- 
quently iſſue forth into the ſtubbles, and the fields 
lately ſown; but it is only in countries where they are 
in great plenty, that they thus ſhew themſelves in the 
open grounds. At ſun-ſet, the greateſt part of them 
fly up into the long branches of oak-trees, in order to 
rooſt all night, and, at the time they do this,” they in- 
variably make a noiſe, which is called cockettrng ; and 
that in a greater degree during the winter ſeaſon: ſo 
that poachers who lie in wait for them in the evening, 
are warned by the noiſe of the place where they are 
perched; and, when the night is advanced, repair under 
thoſe trees which the birds have choſen, and there 
ſhoot them with the greateſt caſe: for at this time the 
pheaſants will permit them to come as near as they 
_— and will ſometimes even permit the poacher to 
re more than one ſhat, before they will leave the 
t 


ree. . 
The pheaſant is alſo * are taken when thus 
ched upon a tree, by holding a lighted match under 

im; ſo that the fumes of the ſulphur — "aw he 

falls ſuffocated to the ground. Monfieur du Pzatz, in 
North America, hit upon a very ingenious expedient 
for taking the paſſenger pigeon on the rooſt, by placing 
under the trees veſſels filled with flaming ſulphur; the 
fumes of which aſcending, brought them ſenſeleſs to the 
ground in perfect ſhowers. 

For pheaſant-ſhooting, pointers that are bold-ſpi- 
rited, and have been a great dgal uſed to this work, 
will follow a pheaſant very well; but from the gene- 
rality of flow ſtaunch pointers, a pheaſant will get off ſo 
faſt, as, when ſprung, to be out of the reach of gun- 
ſhot; for which reaſon ſpaniels are often uſed. The 
ſpaniels proper for this work are of a middling ſize, 
their legs rather ſhort, and very ſtrong: they muſt be 
hardy, able to bear great fatigue, diſpoſed to go into 
cover freely and undauntedly, to hunt very briſkly, and 
yet go very flow when upon ſcent of game. You can- 
not begin too carly with theſe dogs, to teach them to 
fetch a bird and bring it after you; which will prevent 
them getting a habit of tearing or breaking the game. 
One of this kind muſt be always obliged to lie down 
whilſt you load; and as his buſineſs is to ſpring game, 
you ſhould never ſuffer him to go above ten or fifteen 
yards from you; and therefore take him out with others 
that are brought under command, as ſoon as he 1s able 
to hunt, For, to have good ſpaniels, they muſt be 
uſed a deal. If you find any difficulty in keeping 
him to hunt near you, put one of his feet into his collar, 
and hunt him fo for an hour or two, Frequent repe- 
titions of this puniſhment will bring him to a ſenſe of 
his duty. One, two, or three brace of ſpaniels, well 
broken, may be uſed together; and they will find work 
enough in a large wood or thick cover. If two perſons 
intend hunting in a wood, it is beſt for one to go round 
it on the outſide firſt, whilſt the other goes oppoſite to 
him a little way into the wood, and atterwares to fink 
in deeper, as you ſhall find occafion: * 
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the moſt like! to find game in, in which caſe you | 
may hunt —— part Frſt Some perſons, kn 


they want to hunt a very large wood, approve of taking 
a brace of high-mettled ſpanicls that have not been 
broken to hunt cloſe, and turn them into the middle 
of the wood; whilſt they, with their well- broken ſpa- 
niels, hunt outwards. But, unleſs, you have any ex- 
tenfive woods to hunt, ſuch dogs are more likely to 
hinder than add to your ſport; and it will he better to 
hunt with patience with only fuch as are under 

| command, let the woods or cover be ever fo large. 
n hedge-rows, or in open hollow covers, a brace of 
high-mettled pointers are by far the beſt for this 
port. 


Of Shooting the Grouſe, or Muir-Game. 


Theſe are found in ſome parts of the northern coun- 
ties in England, in parts of Malet, and in the New 
Foreſt, in Hampſhire; but in neither of theſe countries 
are they at this day very numerous. In Scotland, how- 
ever, and particularly the vicinity of the Grampian 
mountains, they abound in ſuch ſort, that a tolerable 
ſhot may kill from twenty to thirty brace a day, for the 
firſt three weeks of the ſeaſon, provided the weather is 
favourable. An excurſion, therefore, into that country 
in the grouſ. ſeaſon, affords the keen ſportſman a noble 
entertainn ent. This ſpecies of ſport is ſo perfectly 
fimilar, in all its operations, to that of partridge ſhoot- 
ing, that it will be unneceffary for us to fay more on 
the ſubject, other than to deſcribe ſome of its habits. 

The grouſe is larger than the partridge, and weighs 
about nineteen ounces. The plumage is a mixture of 
red, black, and white, and the tail is nearly ſimilar to 
that of the partridge, only a little larger. e legs are 
clothed to the very toes, and the outmoſt and inner toes 
are connected to the firſt joint of the middle toe by a 
ſmall membrane, The bill is ſhort, arched, and of a 
blackiſh colour, and the eyes are encircled with two 
large and red eye-brows, which are compoſed of a 
fleſhy membrane, rounded and pinked on the upper 

rt, and extending beyond the crown of the head. 

e plumage of the hen has lefs of the red and more of 
the white than the cock; the membrane of the eye-brow 
is leſs projected, leſs pinked, and of a leſs lively red. 
She makes her neft on the ground, and lays from eight 
to ten eggs: The principal food of grouſe is black 
whortle-berry ( vaccinium myrtilius) and the red whor- 
tle-berry /vaccinium vitis idæa, alſo common heath- 
berries, It is a cuſtom in Wales to cut open the part 
which contains the food for young ſportſmen to ſme]! ; | 
the fragrance is extremely fine. The young birds for 
the firſt year are called poults. 

The grouſe inhabit thoſe mountains and moors which 
are covered with heath, or heather, and ſeldom or ever 
deſcends into the lower grounds. They fly in packs, eon- 
fiſting in general of four or five brace ; and they love to 
frequent moſſy places, particularly in the middle of the 
day, and when the weather is warm. The old cock | 
is known by the chocking noiſe he makes; and, when 
the dogs point at a brood, he is commonly the firſt bird 


U 


that goes off, In purſuing this game, if, 9 
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are ſet, the ſhooter perceives the birds to erect their 
head and run, he may be pretty certain they will not 
lie very well during the courſe of that day; and the 
only mode by which he will be enabled to get a ſhot 
12 is, to run after them as faſt as he can the mo- 
ment he perceives their heads, and by this means he 
will probably get near e to ſhoot when they riſe 
upon the wing: this is found, by experience, to be the 
beſt method in thoſe days when the birds, either from 
wet, or ſome other cauſe, will not lic well to the dogs. 
As the ſeaſon for ſhooting this game commences in 
hot weather, and the birds, *** ſhot, dien oa to 
w putrid in a ſhort ſpace of time, it is highly proper, 
eſpecially if they are — to be ſent to a ſtance, 
that they be drawn carefully, and extremely clean, the 
very inſtant they are ſhot, and immediately afterwards 
ſtuffed with dry heather; and if the plumage hap to 
be wetted by the fall to the ground when the bird is 
ſhot, or by the tearing of the dogs, it muſt at the fame 
time be wiped as dry as poſſible, before it is put into 
the game-bag. Before the birds are packed up to be 
ſent off, it is alſo proper to lay them within the mode- 
rate influence of a fire, for ſome minutes, in order to 
render them more perfectly dry. 


Of Wiaedeack Shaeting, 


The woodcock is a bird of paſſage, and commonl 
arrives here about the latter end of October. Their 
pailage, in different ſeaſons, is more or leſs advanced or 
retarded, according as the wind and weather — = to 
be at the beginning of the autumn. The caſt and north- 
eaft winds, and ef cially when they are accompanied 
with fogs, bring them over in the greateſt numbers. 
At their arrival, on the firſt flight they drop any 
where, as well under high trees, as in No in 
hedge rows, among heath and brambles; afterwards 
they take up their abode in copſes of nine or ten years 

owth, and ſometimes in thoſe little ſhaws which, 
— been cut, ate left to grow for timber; for it is 
but ſeldom that a woodcock is found in a young copſe 
of more than three or four years growth. When we 
fay they take up their abode, we mul not be underſtood 
to mean that they remain in the wood during the whole 
of the winter; 4 it is obſerved, that they do not ſtay 
longer than twelve or fifteen days in one place; and 
that if they do remain there for a longer ſpace of time, 
it is in conſequence of ſome wound or hurt received. 
This bird rifes licavily from the ground, and makes a 
conſiderable noiſe with his wings. When he is found 
in an open field, in a hedge-tow, or in the paſs of a 
wood, he frequently only ſims the ground, and then, 
his flight not being rapid, he is cafily ſhot. Hut when 
he is ſprung in a tall wood, where he is obliged to clear 
the tops of the trees before he can take a horizontal 
fight, he ſometimes riſes very high, and with great rapi- 
dry: in this caſe it is difficult to ſeize the moment of 
8 by reaſon of the turnings and twiſtings which 
he js «bliged to make, in order to paſs between the 
trees. The woodcock walks very clumfily, as all birds 
are ogſerved to do which have great wings and ſhort 
legs, PIs fight alſo is very bad, and particularly in the 

day- 
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day-time. It is ſaid, however, that he ſees better in 
the duſk. 

Shooting woodcocks is a very pleaſant amuſement in 
woods that are not too thick; and if they are cut 
through in ſeveral places, it renders it more eaſy to 
- ſhoot him in his paſſage when he ſprings in the wood, 
and alſo to mark him with greater certainty. Beſides, 
this ſport is more delightful and animating, as requiring 
a great noiſe and clamour with men and dogs. There 
is a ſpecies of ſpaniels that give tongue when the cock 
ſprings, or when they get upon his haunt: theſe dogs 
are extremely uſeful, as they warn the ſportſman to be 
upon his guard. Pointers, in general, ſtand at the 
cock, which is oftentimes very inconvenient, becauſe it 


cannot be known what is become of the dogs, or 
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order to ſhoot them as they alight. The pools or 


ſprings which are moſt frequented in this manner, are 
always known to the neighbouring peaſants; and it js 
eaſy to diſcover them, on examination, by the marks of 
their feet on the margins. 

Woodcocks remain in this country until the middle 
of March, and may be found all the winter ſeaſon, it 
the weather is not too ſevere; but if froſts happen 
which laſt ſome time, they will almoſt totally diſap- 
pear, at that interval, and a few only will be found by 
1azard, in certain places where there are warm ſprings, 
which do not freeze. . 

A month, or thereabouts, before their departure, it is 
common to ſee them in pairs, at the morning and even- 
ing flights, and to hear them, when flying, make a 


whereahout they are; and as they will not come away | ſmall piping noiſe; although at other times they ar- 
when they arc ſet, on being called or whiſtled to, the | quite mute. Since they arc found in greater numbers 


ſhooter has frequently to wait for them until his pa- 
tience is exhauſted, To obviate this inconvenience in 
ſhooting cocks with pointers, ſome ſportſmen faſten a 
ſmall bell about the neck or the tail of each dog, by 
the found of which he may be followed in the wood; 
and when the ſound ceaſes, the ſhooter knows that the 
dog is on the point, and is thereby enabled to gueſs the 
place where the dog is. 

In this ſport it is very material to have a good 
marker. With this aſſiſtance, if the wood is ſmall, 
it will be difficult for the cock to eſcape; for it is 
known, that he will frequently ſuffer himſelf to be 
ſprung, and even ſhot at four or five times, before he 
will leave the wood to go to an adjoining one, or to a 
hedge-row. | 

uring the day-time the woodcock remains in thoſe 
parts of the woods where there are void ſpaces, or 
glades, picking up carth- worms and grubs from 
amongſt the fallen leaves. When night comes on, he 

s to drink and wath his bill at the pools and 
| 1x big after which he gains the open fields and mea- 
þ where he abides during the remainder of the 
night, and at break of day he returns to the wood. 
The ſportſman may therefore advantageouſly watch at 
ſome opening or cut which runs through the wood, 
and ſhoot him in his paſſage to and from it in the 
morning or evening flight; for it is remarkable, that 
whenever a woodcock prings from a wood to go into the 
open country, he always endeavours to find ſome paſs or 
glade, which he follows to its opening out of the wood ; 
and when he returns back to the wood, he in like 
manner purſues a way for ſome time, and then turns 
to the right or left, oppoſite ſome glade, in order to 
drop in the thick part of the cover, where he may be 
under ſhelter from the wind. It is in theſe openings 
that nets are ſpread to take the woodcocks, in their 
morning and evening flights. They may alſo be 
watched with advantage, in the morning and evening 


flights, at thoſe narrow paſſes and little valleys on the | 


edges of woods, which, by their direction, lead to ſome 
pool, ſpring, or head of a lake. Thoſe who know the 
cuſtom which the woodcock has in the evening of waſh- 
ing his bill in the pools which adjoin the woods, prac- 
ale another method of killing them; which is, by 


in the month of March than in the middle of winter, 
it is probable that they aſſemble at that time in order 
to go abroad, Both woodcocks and quails have bcen 
known to breed in the ſouthern parts of this kingdom ; 
but the inſtances are very rare. 

Woodcocks are fatteſt in the months of December and 
2 but from the end of February, when they 

egin to pair, to the time of their departure, they are 
much leaner. 

PENNANT, in the Supplement to his Arctic Zoology, 
informs us, that the female woodcock may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the male by a narrow ſtripe of white along 
the lower part of the exterior web of the outmoſt feather 
of the wing. The ſame part, in the outmoſt feather 
of the. male, is elegantly and regularly ſpotted with 
black and reddiſh white, In the baſtard wing of cach 
ſex is a ſmall pointed narrow feather, very elaſtic, and 
much ſought after by painters, as a cl, 


Of Snipe Shooting. 


Snipes make their appearance here in autumn, and 
remain until the ſpring. It is generally ſuppoſed that 
they return into Germany aud Switzerland to breed. 
Nevertheleſs a great number remain with us during 
the ſummer, and breed in the marſhes, where they lay 
their eggs in the month of Zune, to the number of four 
or five. Snipes are ſcarcely worth ſhooting until the 
firſt froſt ſets in; and_in the month of November they 
—_ to grow very fat. 


excellent ſport. It is remarked that ſnipes always fl 
againſt the wind, which is alſo the enk with wood- 
cocks; for this reaſon it is beſt to hunt for them as 
much as poſſible with the wind to the back, becauſe 
then they fly towards the ſportſman, and preſent a 
fairer mark. 

The ſnipe is generally eſtecmed difficult to ſhoot, b 
reaſon of the many turnings and twiſtings which it 
makes on being ſprung: but this difficulty exiſts only 
in the minds of inexperienced ſportſmen; for there are 
many birds more difficule to ſhoot flying. When once 
the ſhooter can accuſtom himſeli to let the ſnipe fly 
away, without his being in haſte, or alarmed, he will 
find that the flight is not more difficult to follow than 


watching near thoſe pools in the duſk of the evening, in 


& 


that 


heſe little birds, when they abound, afford very 
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that of the quail; and it is better to let him fly to ſome 
diſtance, beeauſe the ſmalleſt grain of ſhot will kill 
him, and he will fall to the ground if ſtruck ever ſo 
lightly. Among the common ſnipes, ſome are larger 
than others, eſe are thought to be the males. 
Snipes, however, are ſometimes found, which, from 
their extraordinary fize, muſt neceſſarily be of a dif- 
ferent ſpecies; but theſe are ſo rare, that they do not 
here require a particular deſcription. 


Of Wild. Hul Shooting. 


This race of birds, if we include all thoſe which have 
the ſhape and conformation of the wild gooſe, "duck, 
and teal, is extremely numerous; and there are no 
other birds which afford ſo many different ſpecies. 
But as of thoſe only the common wild duck are found 
in confiderable numbers in England, we ſhall confine 
our deſcription principally to them. 

Wild ducks are birds of paſſage, and arrive here in 
great flights from the northern countries in the begin- 
ning of winter. Still, however, a great many remain 
in our marſhes and fens during the whole year, and 
there breed. They pair in ſpring, and lay from ten to 
fifteen eggs. The f ve commonly conſtructs her neſt 
at the edge of the water, upon ſome tuft of ruſhes which 
is a little elevated, and begins to lay in March or 
April, Her incubation is about — days, and the 
young ones are moſt commonly hatched in May. The 
growth of their wings is very flow; and they attain 
more than half their fize before they are able to fly, 
which happens about the beginning of Auguſt, and 
near three months after the time of their being 
hatched. The wild duck differs little in plumage 
from the tame duek, but is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by its 
ſize, which is leſe; by the neck, which is more lender ; 
by the foot, which is ſmaller; by the nails, which are 
more black; and, above all, by the web of the foot, 
which is much finer and ſofter to the touch. The 
young ducks of the firſt year are diſtinguiſhed from the 
old ones by the feet, which are more ſoft and fleek, 
and of a brighter red. They may alſo be known by 
plucking a — from the wing; for, if the duck is 
young, the root or end of the quill will be ſoft and 
bloody ; of old, this extremity will be hard, without 
containing any bloody matter. 

In the ſummer ſeaſon, when it is known that a team 
of young ducks are in a particular piece of water, and 
juſt beginning to fly, the ſportſman is ſure to find them 
early in the morning, dabbling at the edges of the pool, 
and amongſt the long graſs, and then he may get 
near to them: it is uſual alſo to find them in thoſe 
places at.noon, By means of a little boat they may be 
ſhot at any time of the day, and this method ſucceeds 
admirably well on ſmall pieces of water; for with the 
help of it ny may all be killed. It may be ſtill 
more eaſy to 
to kill the old duck ; in that cafe he may tie a tame duck 
by the leg with a piece of packthread to a pin of wood 
driven into the ground at the edge of the pool: this 
muſt be done in ſuch a manner, that the duck may be 
able to "ſwim a little way into the water, He muſt 


ect this, if the ſportſman can contrive 
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then conceal himſelf within gun-ſhot. The duck will 


ſoon begin to quack; and as ſoon as the young ones 
hear her they will come out to her, thinking it to be. 
their mother. 

If he wiſhes to take them alive, he has only to 
throw into the water, near to the tame duck, a few fiſh- 
hooks tied upon pieces of twine, and baited with pieces 
of the lights of a calf. The lines muſt be faſtened to 
pickets placed at the edge of the water. In the be- 
ginning of autumn almoſt every pool is 33 by 
teams of wild ducks, which remain there during the 
day, concealed in the ruſhes. If theſe pools ate of 
mall extent, two ſhooters, by going one on each fide, 
making noiſes, and throwing ſtones into the ruſhes, 
will make them fly up; and they will in this way fre- 
quently get ſhots; eſpecially if the pool is not broad, 
and contracts at one end. But the ſureſt and moſt 
ſucceſsful way, is to launch a ſmall boat or trow on the 
pool, and to traverſe the ruſhes, by the openings which 
are found; at the ſame time 4 as little noiſe as 

ible. In this manner the 4 will ſuffer the 

rtſmen to come ſufficiently near them to ſhoot them 
ying; and it often happens that the ducks, after hav- 
ing flown up, only make a circuit, return in a little 
time, and again light upon the pool. Then the ſportſ- 
men endeavour a ſecond time to come near them. If 
ſeveral ſhooters are in company, they ſhould divide, fo 
that two ſhould go in the boat, whilſt the others ſpread 
themſelves near the edge of the pool, in order to ſhoot 
the durks in their flight. In pools which will not ad- 
mit a trow, water-ſpaniels are 3 neceflary for 
this ſport, which ſhould be large ſtrong dogs. 5 

Another good way to ſhoot ducks in winter, and 
eſpecially in froſt, at which time they fly about and are 
more in motion than any other, is to watch for them in 
the dutk of the evening, at the margins of little pools, 
where they come to feed ; they may then either be ſhot 
whilſt they are on the wing, or at the moment m which 
they alight on the water. When the troſt is very ſe- 
vere, and the pools and rivers are frozen up, they muſt 
be watched for in places where there are warm tprings, 
and waters which do not freeze, The ſport is then 
much more certain, becauſe the ducks are confined to 
thoſe places, in order to procure thoſe aquatic herbs 
which are almoſt the only food that remains for them 
at this period. 

In times of great froſts, there are alſo ſmall rivers 
and brooks which do not frecze, and theſe afford abun- 
dant ſport. If the ſhooter follow the courfe of theſe 
waters at any time of the day, but particularly at an 
carly hour of the morning, he will be certain to meet 
with wild-ducks, which are then trequently lying un- 
der the banks, and among the roots of trees which 
grow on the edges, ſearching tor cray-fiſh and infects ; 
and the ducks will not get up until he is cloſe u 
them, and ſometimes they will even lie- until he 
gone paſt, or are hunted up by his dogs. 


Shooting Terms. 
As the language of ſportſmen poſſeſſes a number of 


various 


ö 


ſpecific names peculiar to itſelf, when ſpeaking of the 
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various objacts of their purſuit, it may not be impro- 
per to notice them in this place, as follows : 

1, Covey of partridges. 2. Nide 3 
monly called a ni.) 3. Pack of grouſe, 4. Wiſp, or 
whiſp, of ſnipes. $5. Wing of plover. 6. Flock of 
geeſe. 7. Bevy of quails. 8. Flight of woodcocks, 
9. as » of dottrell. 10. Tcam of ducks. 11. Flock 
t buſtards. 


Training of Sporting Dogs. 


The dog, independent of the beauty and ſymmetry 
of his form, of his vivacity, and of his agility, emi- 
nently poſſeſſes all thoſe interior qualitics that can gain 
. 'the aeQions of man, whom he ſedulouflv ſeeks to 
pleaſe, and to whom he attaches himſelf with ſo much 
. pleaſure and ſincerity, He approaches, in crouching 
and humble attitude, to lay at the feet of his maſter, 
his courage, his ſtrengeh, and his talents ; he waits his 
— to make uſe of them; for theſe he conſults 
him, he interrogates him, he ſupplicates him : a ſingle 
glance of the cye is ſutticient ; he underſtands the ſig- 
nal of his will; he is all zeal, all ardour, all obedi- 
ence: more ſenſible of kindneſs than of injury, he is 
neither repulſed nor r by the worſt of treat- 
ment; he ſubmits to it, he forgets it, or at leaſt re- 
members it only to attach himſelf the more, Inſtead 
of being exaſperated, he willingly expoſes himſelf to 
new trials of . he licks the hand that ſtrikes 
him; to it oppoſes only a mournful complaint, and at 
length diſarms it by patience and ſubmiſſion. 

More tractable than man, the dog not only imbibes 
inſtruction in a ſmall ſpace of time, but readily con- 
forms himſelf to the various motions, to the manners, 
and to all the habits, of the ſportſman who commands 
him. Of what infinite importance is the dog in the 
order of nature, ſuppoſing for an inſtant that he had 
never exiſted! Without him, how would man have 
been able to conquer, to ſubdue, and reduce to ſlavery, 
the ſavage — of the foreſt? How could he at this 
day diſcover, chaſe, and deſtroy, the wild beaſts of the 
field? It is evident, that, to procure perfe& ſafety, 
and to render himſelf maſter of the living univerſe, it 
would be neceſſary to * by forming an union with 
thoſe animals whom he found capable of attachment 
and obedience, to the intent of oppoſing them to the 
others. One of the firſt arts of man hath therefore 
deen the education of the dog; and the conſequence 
of this art hath been, the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
earth. 

Without the dog, man could not have dared pretend 
toſuch a conqueſt, becauſe the greater part of animals 
have more agility, more ſwitneſs, more ſtrength, and 
even more courage, than man. Nature better pro- 
vided and better armed them than him: they have 
ſenſe alſo, and the faculty of ſmelling in the moſt per- 
fe degree, To have gained, therefore, a ſpecies of 
animals, courageous and docile as the dog, was to have 
acquired a new ſenſe, and faculties which were want- 
ing tous; it was to have diſcovered great and eternal 
| ; it was, in one word, to have im- 
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ter having thus become the advocate of the dog, and ſo 
warmly recommended him to the favour of his maſter ; 


alarmed at the modes of diſcipline which are hereafter 
deſcribed, and even approved; nor perſuade themſelves 
to think that they arc incompatible with the finer feel. 
ings, and unjuſtifiable on the N of ſport. They are 
but means to prevent a greater evil; the natural facul- 
ties of the dog muſt be trained to their proper object 
and purpoſe; he is by nature wild and depredatory ; 
he will ſometimes return to his natural hankering ; and 
we venture to pronounce that the man of feeling would, 
at the fight of ſheep worried in the fold, and of pigs 
and poultry in the farm-yard, acknowledge the truth 
of the old adage, and follow its diftates—** of two 
evils to chooſe the leaſt: and, were he either in the 
ſituation of the owner of the dog, or the ſufferer by his 
actions, he would equally countenance the ſeverities 
alluded to, and acknowledge them to be falutary modes 
for the. correction and prevention of ſuch vicious ha- 
bits. There is, however, one circumſtance relating to 
the economy of this animal and his dependence on 
man, which would honourably engage the feclings and 
the knowledge of thoſe capable, by profeſſional educa- 
tion, to undertake the taſk ; we mean, an inveftigation 
of the various diſeaſes to which dogs are ſubject (we 
ſay various, becauſe we do not ſubſcribe to that old 
but erroneous judgment which calls every diſorder, 
with which a dog is afflicted, by the general name of 
the di/lemper ), and thereby to form a rational ſyſtem 
of treatment, It is really ſurprifing that no one has 
hitherto attempted this humane office ; to many we arc 
convinced it might be extremely eaſy. The whimfica- 
lity and rage of the preſent hour furniſh us with a va- 
riety of bombaſtic writers and treatiſes upon the means 
of prevention, as well as the method of curing diſeaſes 
incidental to horſes: it has alſo, in a lucky hour, given 
birth to a ſociety or college of Veterinarians, inſtituted 
for the expreſs purpoſe of improving the art of farriery, 
and, to this end, Pliciting communications, from all 
the world, of any important information or uſeful diſ- 
covery which may conduce to the improvement and 
extenſion of that branch of ſcience, As: ſportſmen, 
may we not be permitted to ſay, that the 41 is not a 
more uſeful, nor a more * animal than the dog ? 
For the ſake of humanity, then, and for the enlarging 
of knowledge, we recommend and intreat this reſpect- 
able and uſeful ſociety to extend their plan, and to in- 
vite communication on the nature and cure of the diſ- 
eaſes to which this worthy and affectionate creature is 
peculiarly ſubject, and ſubject, we are ſorry to ſay, at 
this time, without any one rational mode of treatment 
for the alleviation of pain, or the removal of com- 
plaint. For him, a ſmall ſpace of time intervenes be- 
tween the adminiſtration-of the moſt violent, impro- 
r, and — remedies, and the more humane 
ut ſtill brutal one of the rope. Thus is a period bar- 
barouſly put to his various miſeries, and thus is he, to 
the laſt, treated as a dog. We are perſuaded that the 
diſeaſes of dogs are generally produced by the little 
care taken of them, and this at leaſt may be eaſily re- 


means 
mortalifed the ſportſman and the art of the chaſe, Af- 
I 
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let not the falſe and affected friends of humanity be 
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Wich reſpe& to breaking of dogs, there are three 
ſpecies capable of receiving the inſtruction, and 
of being trained. Theſe are, the ſmooth pointer, the 
ſpaniel, and the rough pointer. The laſt is a dog with 
long curled hair, and ſeems to be a mixed breed of the 
water-dog and the ſpaniel. The ſmooth pointer is ac- 
tive, and lively enough in his range, but in general is 

oper only for an open country. The greateſt part of 
Niels dogs arc afraid of water, Ln and thickets ; 
but te ſanic and the rough pointer are eaſily taught 
to take the water, even in the coldeſt weather, and to 
range the woods, and rough places, as well as the 
plain, Greater dependence may therefore be had 
on theſe two laſt ſpecies af dogs, than on the ſmooth 
pointer, 

Before you begin to break-in a dog, it will be pro- 

r, when he is only five or fix months old, to teach 
im to fetch and carry, which may cafily be done with- 
out going out of the houſe, by means familiar to every 
one, With patience and gentle treatment, if the dog 
is of a good breed and diſpoſition, he will acquire the 
habit very eaſily ; but much gentle uſage is neceſſary 
at this time, and, if the dog ſhould be obſtinate in 
learning his leſſons, ſeverity and correction ſhould be 
carried only to a certain point. Therefore, as you per- 
ceive him to be diſheartened, let him reſt, beſtow ca- 
reſſes on him, and return to the taſk another time. 

If, however, this taſk cannot be accompliſhed by 
mild treatment, you muſt wait until the dog is of a 
proper age to be regularly trained ; for then, in caſe of 

at obſtinacy, he will be able to bear the ſtrong col- 
jt and thoſe other modes of neceſſary diſcipline. 

It will, at the ſame time that you teach the dog to 
fetch and carry, alſo be proper to give him the firſt 

inciples of obedience ; which may be accompliſhed 
* walki with him a little diſtance from the houſe, 
and there learning him to come in, when he runs too 
far off; and to go behind when he returns; uſing, in 
the firſt caſe, 2 words, here, come in; and, in the 
latter, back, or behind, It is alſo highly neceſſary to 
accuſtom the dog, at this period, to be tied up in a 
kennel or ſtable, where you ſhould be careful to renew 
his ſtraw uently. But, in theſe firſt eſſays, he 
ſhould not be © tied up too long, in conſideration of 
his tender age, which ſeems to bar wr ſome indulgence; 
he ſhould, therefore, be let looſe in the morning, and 


faſtened up again in the 1 Dogs, which are not 
carly accuſtomed to be chained up, diſturb you with 
their howling. It is alſo of importance, that the per- 
ſon who intends to train him ſhould alone ſpeak to him 
and command him, and that none other ſhould inter- 
fere with his education, or give him his food. 

When the dog has attained the age of ten or twelve 
months, it will be high time to take him into the field, 
for the ſe of regular training. At the firſt you 
may let him do as he likes, without requiring any thing 
of him, the firſt ſtep being only to make him know 
his game. He will, at this time, run after every thing 
he fees; crows, pigeons, thruſhes, ſmall birds, par- 
tridges, and hares, This eagerneſs being ſomewhat 
abated, he will end by only ny e and 
hares, to the former of which his inſtinct will 


* 
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more particularly attach him; and, being ſoon tired 
with — after theſe in vain, he will be content, 
after having fluſhed the birds, to follow them with his 
eyes. He will not, however, do the ſame with hares ; 
for ſeeing they have but legs like himſelf, and do not 
leave .the ground like a partridge, he perceives that 
there is more equality with himſelf, and will not re- 
linquiſh the hope of overtaking them: for this reaſon, 
he will continue the practice of running after hares un- 


til corrected by education ; and even then, it is oy dif- 


ficult to prevent the moſt crafty and beſt-trai 
from purſuing hares. | 
All young dogs are ſubject to rake, that is, to hunt 
with their noſes cloſe to the ground: a habit which you 
ſhould not ſuffer them to contract, and of which you 
ſhould effectually break them betimes, if it is poſſible 
to be done ; for a dog that rakes with his noſe, and fol- 
lows the game by the track, will never make a 
pointer, nor find half ſo much game as one that hunts . 
with his noſe high. Whenever, therefore, you per- 
ceive that yu young is following the track of a 
18 wn wind, call to him wich an angry tone, 
old up; he will then grow uneaſy and agitated, goi 
firſt on one fide, and then on the other, until the wi 
brings him the ſcent of the birds, He will only have 
to find the game four or five times in this way, when 
he will take the wind of himſelf, and hunt with his 
noſe high. Yet, there are which it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to break of this fault, and ſuch are ſcarcel 
worth Ha. or The beſt N a to * uſed with 
a dog 0 t deſcription is, to put the puzzle- u 
him. This is an — os wry nals CER. 
tion, being no other than a piece of oak or deal inch- 
board, one foot in length, and an inch and a half in 
* _— a little at 1 — end; at the broader 
end are two es, runni itudinally, through 
which the collar of the — 15 and the whole is 
buckled round his neck ; the piece of wood being pro- 
2 0 ond his noſe, is then faſtened with a piece of 
eather thong to his under jaw. By this means, the 
peg advaneing ſeven or eight inches beyond his ſnout, 
os dog is prevented from putting his noſe to the ground 
a 


. This inſtrument is alſo proper for 
that tear the game; and ſometimes has been — 2 


make a dog, that is too eager, and poſſeſſing the bad 
habit of running up to the foremoſt dog in point, 
ſtand better in company. 
Partridges lie much better to which wind them 
than to thoſe that follow them by track. The dog that 
winds the ſcent approaches the birds by degrees, and 
that, more or leſs, as he finds them either ſhy or tame, 
or, in other words, whether they will lie well, which 
he is enabled to know by the ſcent which they emit 
when they are uneaſy ; and, notwithſtandi ey ſee 


him hunt round abound them, will not be alarm- 
cd, becauſe they do not perceive he is following 
m. | # 


Nothing diſturbs birds more than their ſecing a 
tracing their footſteps, and keeping the fame cou 
that they are taking to ſteal off; and, when a dog fol- 


lows them in this manner down wind, it moſt com- 
ws he fluſhes them ; or, hed 
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dent he makes a point, it will 8 be much too 
near the birds; for, in going down wind, he cannot 
take the ſcent until he is almoſt upon them, and then 
they will not lie, 

s ſoon as the young dog knows his game, you muſt 
bring him under complete ſubjection and command, 
If he is naturally tractable, and has profited from the 
inſtructions you hve given him before his being taken 
into the field, it will be eaſy to accompliſh it; but, if he 
is ſtubborn and unruly, it will be neceſſary to make uſe 
of the traſh-cord. This is done by only faſtening to 
the collar of the dog, a rope or cord, of about twenty, 
or twenty-five fathom in length, and then _ him 
range about with this d _— the ground. By the 
help of this cord, you will be able to keep him in 
whenever you call to him, which you ſhould never do 
but when you are within reach of it; and then, if he 
ſhould continue to run forward, you muſt check him 
ſmartly with the cord, which will often bring him up- 
on his haunches. When you have repeated this a few 
times, he will not fail to come in immediately on be- 
ing called ; you ſhould then careſs him, and give him 
a bit of bread, and continue to do ſo whenever he 
comes in on being called to. After this, in order to 
accuſtom him to croſs and range before you, turn your 
back to him, and walk on the oppoſite fide ; when he 
loſes fight of you, he will come to Find you; he will be 
agitated and afraid of lofing you, and will, in ranging, 
turn his head, from time to time, to obſerve where- 
abouts you are. Eight days practice of this manceuvre, 
will make him range on whatſoever fide you pleaſe, by 
only giving him a fon with the hand. 
en the dog is arrived at this point of inſtruction, 
be careful to keep him conſtantly tied up; never un- 
chain him but when you give him his food, and not 
always then, but at thoſe times only that he has done 
ſomething to deſerve it. The next ſtep will be tothrow 
down a piece of bread on the ground, at the ſame mo- 
ment taking hold of the dog by the collar, calling out 
to him, take heed, ſoftly. After having held him in 
this manner for ſome ſpace of time, fay to him, ſeize, 
lay hold. If he is impatient to lay hold of the piece 
of bread before the ſignal is given, correct him gently 
with a ſmall whip. Repeat this leſſon until he takes 
heed well, and no longer requires to be held faſt to 
vent him from laying hold of the bread. When he 
is well accuſtomed to this menage, turn the bread with 
a ſtick, holding it in the manner you do a fowling- 
pice, and having done fo, cry, ſeize! Never ſuffer the 
dog to eat, either in the houſe or field, without having 
firſt made him take heed in this manner. 

Then, in order to apply this leſſon to the game, fry 
ſmall pieces of bread in hog's-lard, with the dung of 
a partridge ; take theſe in a linen bag into the fields, 
ſtubbles, ploughed grounds, and paſtures, and there 

ut the pieces in ſeveral different hoes: marking the 

ts with little eleft pickets of wood, which will be 
rendered more diſtinguiſhable by putting pieces of card 
in the nicks, This being done, caſt off the dog, and 
conduct him to theſe places, always hunting in the 
wind,” After he has caught the ſcent of the bread, if 
he approaches too near, and ſeems eager to fall upon 2 
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cry to him in a menacing tone, take heed; and, if he 
does not ſtop immediately, correct him with the whip, 
He will ſoon comprehend what is required of him, and 


| will ſtand. At the next leſſon, take your gun charged 


only with powder, walk gently round the piece of 
bread once or twice, and fire, inſtead of crying, ſeize, 
The next time of practiſing this leſſon, walk round the 
bread four or five times, but in a ter circle than 
before, and continue to do this until the dog is con- 
quered of his impatience, and will ſtand without moy- 
ing until the ſignal is given. When he keeps the point 
well, and ſtands ſteady in this leſſon, you may take 
him to find the birds; if he runs in upon them, or 
barks when they ſpring up, you muſt correct him; and, 
if he continues to do ſo, you muſt return to the fried 
bread : but this is ſeldom neceſſary. 

There are many dogs that will point the firſt day they 
are taken out; and there are others that will point and 
back the firſt time, by natural inſtinct. But, to make 
the dog ſtaunch, you ſhould endeavour to kill a few 
birds on the ground before him, and ſhould not ſhoot 
flying until he is well trained and ſteady. This, how- 
ever, can only be done when the dog is broke in during 


the ſhooting ſeaſon. The ſpring is the beſt time for 


training dogs ; becauſe the birds, being paired, lie bet- 
ter, and, 
number, the dog 1s not ſo ſubject to be r, and is 
kept under command with greater eaſe. But, as this 
ſeaſon ſcarcely allows time to make the perfect 
and ſtaunch, you muſt reſume his leſſons in the month 
of September, or the latter end of Auguſt, which will 
ſoon complete him. Another method uſed to break 
in a dog is, with a cord of the ſame length as the for- 
mer, and the ſtrong eollar. This collar is made of a 
ſtrong leather ſtrap, and ſtuck with three rows of ſmall 
nails, the points of which extend three or four lines of 
an inch beyond the ſurface of the infide ; a ſtrong piece 
of leather is then put over the heads of the nails, on 
the outſide of the collar, in order to prevent their ſtart- 
ing back, when the dog preſſes upon the points. A 
ring is faſtened to each end of this collar, for, if it 
were buckled like a common one, it would perpetual! 

wound the dog; through theſe rings, therefore, is paſ- 
ſed one end of the cord, in ſuch a manner, that, in 
pulling towards you, the rings bring the collar cloſe ; 
the nails then preſs upon his neck, and warn him of 


his fault. 


As ſoon as the dog is inſtructed to take heed of the 
bread, in the way before explained, you muſt take him 
into the fields with the ſtrong collar on his neck, and 
the traſh-cord dragging on the ground ; be careful not 


to let him range too wide, but keep him within ſuch a 


diſtance that you can always lay hold of the cord at 
thoſe times when it may be neceffary to check him. 
When the firſt birds are ſprung to the dog, if he runs 
after them, or barks, give him a few checks, calling 
out to him, take heed. If he ſtands at them, then ca- 
reſs him ; but you ſhould never hunt him with the cord 
until he points ſtaunch. 

When once a dog is taught to point at partridges, he 
will ſtand at every fort of winged game, and even at 
hares; yet, as before remarked, it is very difficult to 


prevent 


+ 


ing ſprung more ſeldom, and fewer in. 
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p_ from running after hares, whether they 
rt at a diſtance or after the dog has pointed them, 
eſpecially if he is at ſome diſtance from his maſter, who 
will, in that caſe, try in vain to make him come in; 
for, when a dog perceives his maſter a good way off, 
he will not fo readily obey his voice as when he is near 
him. It is not eaſy to correct dogs of this fault (if it 
may be accounted ſuch) except in places where there 
are many hares, for there, by ſeeing them frequently, 
he gets tired of purſuing them. Beſides, to keep a dog 
in the habit- of not running after hares, he muſt be 
hunted only in open grounds; for, if you once car 
him into a wood, he will be certain to run after bot 
hares and rabbits, and then, when you return to the 
open fields, he will do as he did in the wood. 

There are few dogs that will not ſometimes break in 
upon the birds, particularly when hunting down the 
wind ; you ſhould, therefore, when he does fo, only 
ſpeak roughly to him, and not chaſtiſe him, unleſs, 
indeed, he runs after the birds; in that caſe, mark the 
place from which they got up, for the dog will ſoon re- 
turn thither, and then you muſt chaſtiſe him with the 
whip, but with moderation, which is always neceflary, 
and particularly fo if the dog is timid. 

ere are fo of this nature, which, if you beat 
them exceſſively, will lie down at your feet, and will 
hunt no more: others again leave you and run home. 
In the laſt caſe, one mode of correction is, to have a 
ſtake fixed in the middle of the yard, furniſhed with a 
chain and collar; when the arrives, a ſervant, 
previouſly inſtructed, ſhould faſten him to the ſtake, 
and give him a ſound beating, which ſhould be repeat- 
ed at intervals for the ſpace of an hour. During this 
operation the maſter ſhould not appear, but remain 
without ſhewing himſelf, until ſome time after the laſt 
correction, in order that the anger of the dog may have 
time to ſubſide. Then he ſhould go up w him, careſs 
him much, unchain him, give him ſome food, and af- 
terwards take him back to the field. However, this 
mode is not ſo infallible as many have aſſerted; for it 
often happens, that the dog, who has thus received the 
ſtrappadoes, the next time he arrives at the houſe, after 
having run away, flinks off, and lurks in ſome hole, 
without your knowing what is become of him, and does 
not make his appearance again for a long while. The 
beſt way is, to ſtudy the temper and diſpoſition of the 
dog, and to conduct yourſelf accordingly in the appli- 
cation of correction. 

We have before ſaid, that when you cannot ſucceed 
in teaching a dog his firſt leſſons at an early age, by 
gentle treatment, it is neceffaay to wait till he is older, 
and then to make uſe of the ſtrong collar; here then 
is the beſt mode of uſing it: take a ſquare piece of 
wood, of about eight eight or nine 2 in length, 
and one inch in thickneſs, cut notches on the edges 
like the teeth of a ſaw, and bore two holes at each end, 
in order to fix two ſmall pegs croſs-wiſe, ſo that, when 
this piece of wood is thrown on the ground, the pegs 
may ſupport and raiſe it above the ſurface a full inch, 
the purpoſe of which is, to enable the dog to mouth it 
the more eaſily. The ſtrong collar ſhould then be put 
about his ow; and, taking the ftick, rub the notches 
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| backwards and forwards on his teeth, to make him 
open his mouth; but do it gently, to hurt him as little 
as poſſible : when he has taken it into his mouth, hold 
you left hand under his chaps, in order to prevent his 
putting it out, and with the right careſs and pat him, 
crying, take heed, If, when you take away your hand 
from under his mouth, the dog lets fall the ſtick, ſpeak 
harſhly to him, and check the collar to chaſtiſe him; 
then make him take the ſtick in the ſame manner as 
before. The dog, thus perceiving that he is puniſhed 
when he drops the ſtick, and careſſed when he retains 
it, will at length accuſtom himſelf to hold it, and will 
open his mouth when you preſent it to him. You muſt 
then proceed to make him take it himſelf, by preſent- 
ing it to him, crying, at that inſtant, lay hold; at the 
ſame time you ſhould carefs him much, and now and 
then give him little checks, to make him more alert, 
and come forward more expeditiouſly, 

If, in practiſing this leſſon, the dog advances of his 
own accord, and takes the ſtick, careſs him again, and 
give him a little bit of food. When he begins — for- 
ward his head an inch or fo, he is then ſuſficiently 
broken in to this manceuvre, and will ſoon take the 
ſtick from the ground, in doing which you muſt firſt 
ſay to him very loud, lay hold; and, afterwards, 
bring here. In order to habituate the dog in this ex- 
erciſe, when he has advanced fo far as to bring the 
ſtick readily, you ſhould ſometimes ſubſtitute in the 

lace of the piece of wood, the wing of a partri 
ewed upon a linen cuſhion, and at other times the ſkin 
of a hare ſtuffed with hay, in each end of which you 
ſhould put a ſtone, to accuſtom him to carry a hare by 
the middle of the body. At length, when he brings 
every thing readily to you, take him into the field, and 
make him bring the firſt bird that you kill to you; if 
he requires much intreaty, put the ſtrong collar on 
him, which, in caſe of need, you ſhould carry along 
with you. 

To teach a dog to take the water, chooſe a pool, the 
edges of which gently decline ; throw a piece of wood 
into it at firſt, but to ſo ſmall a diſtance from the ſide 
that he may be able tv reach it by only wading to his 
mid-leg. Afterwards increaſe the diſtance by es, 
until he ſwims to take it; be careful at each time that 
he brings the piece of wood to you, to give him ſome- 
thing to eat. If he will not venture to ſwim, you muſt 
take another courſe; take him to the pool before he 
has breakfaſted, and throw pieces of bread into the 
water, — increaſing the diſtance as before, and, 
by this method, you will ſoon teach him to earn his 
breakfaſt by ſwimming. 

To complete this training, if you have a piece of wa- 
ter of — depth, put a wild-duck into it with the 
wings cut, then animate and encourage the dog until - 
he goes into the water to follow the dack, which will 
ſwim before him, and ſometimes dive when followed 
cloſe, in order to diſengage herſelf trom the purſuit. * 
When this menage has laſted ſome time, finith it h 
ſhooting the duck, and the dog will not fail to bring it 
to you very readily. Theſe leffons, however, ſhould 
be given in warm weather, for you will ſcarcely prevail 


on = pointer to go into the water in winter; even the 
21 2 attempt 
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attempt alone might give him a dread of it ; but, at all 
events, if he refuſes to take the water, you ſhould ne- 
ver throw him in. The ſportſman has only to conduct 
himſelf with patience and moderation, and obſerve the 
rules here laid down, and he will accompliſh his work. 
To make a dog back and ſtand in company, you ſhould 
hunt him with an old ſtaunch dog ; and then, with a 
ſmall application of the principles of training, you will 
eaſil ele this neceſſary qualification. | 
oung dogs, for the moſt part, love to run after 
try, and ſome after ſheep ;-theſe are faults which 
it is abſolutely neceffary to correct betimes. As to the 
poultry, if you cannot make your dog leave off the cuſ- 
tom of chacing them, by virtue of the whip the follow- 
ing method will do it: take a ſmall ſtick, cleft at one 
end ſufficiently wide to admit the tail of the dog, which 
being introduced, tie the cleft end with a piece of twine 
tight enough to make him feel pain: at the other end 
the ſtick tic a fowl by the wing ; then, after a little 
time, let the dog looſe, at the ſame inſtant give him a 
few heavy ſtrokes with a whip. The dog will then 
run as faſt as he can, by reaſon of the pain in his 
tail, which he-imagines is cauſed by the fowl. By dint 
of dragging the fowl, he will kill it, and, ſpent with 
running, he will ſtop, and afterwards hide himſelf in 
ſome hole; then take off the ſtick, and beat him about 
the mouth and head with the dead fowl. 

If the dog runs after ſheep, and you cannot break 
him of the cuſtom, 1 him with a ram, and, in let- 
ting them looſe, whip the dog as long as you can follow 

him. His cries will firſt alarm the ram, who will run 
with all ſpeed, and drag the dog along with him; but 
he will ſoon take courage, and will end with butting 
the dog moſt ſeverely. hen you think the dog has 
received ſufficient correction, uncouple him, and he 
will never run at ſheep again. See alſo the article 
PorxTERs. | | | 


Of the Manufacture and PerfeRtiins of a Fewling- 


Piece. 


Io forma gun-barrel in the manner generally prac- 

tiſed for thoſe denominated common, the workmen be- 
gin by heating and hammering out a bar of iron into 
the form of a flat ruler, thinner at the end intended for 
the muzzle, and thicker at that for the breech ; the 
length, breadth, and thickneſs, of the whole plate, 
bein lated by the intended length, diameter, and 
weight of the barrel. This oblong plate of metal is 
then, by repeated heating and hammering, turned 
round a cylindrical rod of tempered iron, called a man- 
dril, whoſe diameter is confiderably leſs than the in- 
tended bore of the barrel. The edges of the plate are 
made to overlap each other about half an inch, and are 
welded together by heating the tube in lengths of two 
or three inches at a time, and hammering it, with very 
- briſk but moderate ſtrokes, upon an anvil which has a 
number of ſemicircular furrows in it, adapted to the 
various fizes of barrels. The heat required for welding 
is, the bright white heat, which immediately precedes 
fuſion, and at which the particles of the metal unite 
and blend ſo intimately with cach other, that, _ 
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— ma , not a trace is left of their former 
eparation : this degree of heat is generally known by 
a number of brilliant ſparks flying off from the iron 
whilſt in the fire; although it requires much practice 
and experience to aſcertain the degree of heat required 
for — iron, which poſſeſſes various qualities, and 
is ſeldom alike, Every time the barrel is withdrawn 
from the forge, the workman ſtrikes the end of it once 
or twice gently againſt the anvil in a horizontal direc- 
tion: this operation, which the Engliſh artiſts term 
jumping, the French, e/toquer, ſerves to conſolidate 
the partictes of the metal more perfectly, and to obli- 
terate any appearance of a ſeam in the berrel. The 
mandril is then introduced into the bore or cavity; and 
the barrel, being placed in one of the furrows or moulds 
of the anvil, is hammered very briſkly by two perſons 
beſides the forger, who all the time keeps turning the 
barrel round in the mould, ſo that every point of the 
heated portion may come equally under the action of 
the hammers. —Theſe heatings and hammerings are re- 

ted until the whole of the barrel has undergone the 
ame operation, and all its parts are as ' mp 
fectly continuous as if it had been bored out of a ſolid 
iece, 
: The imperfections to which a gun-barrel is liable in 
forging, are of three kinds, viz. the chink, the crack, 
and the flaw. The chink is a ſolution of continuity, 
running lengthwiſe of the barrel. The crack is a ſo- 
lution of continuity, more irregular in its form than 
the chink, and running in a tranſverſe direQion, or 
acroſs the barrel. The flaw differs from both: it is a 
ſmall plate or ſcale, which adheres to the barrel by a 
narrow baſe, from which it ſpreads out as the head of 
a nail does from its ſhank ; and, when ſeparated, leaves 
a pit or hollow in the metal. 

With regard to the ſoundneſs of the barrel, the chink 


and flaw are of much greater importance than the 


crack, as the effort of the powder is exerted upon the 
circumference, and not upon the length, of the barrel. 
In a ſword or bow, the very reverſe of this takes place ; 
for if a crack, though but of a flight depth, occurs in 
either, it will break at that place when bent but a ver 

little; becauſe the effort is made upon the fibres diſ- 
poſed longitudinally ; whereas, if the fault be a chink, 


' foulneſs that corrode t 


or even a flight flaw, the ſword or bow will not give 
way. The faw is much more frequent than the chink ; 
the latter ſcarcely ever occurring but in barrels forged 
as above, in which the fibres of the metal run longi- 
tudinally ; and then only when the iron is of an in- 
ferior quality. When external and fuperticial, they 
are all defects in point of neatneſs only; but, when 
ſituated within the barrel, they are of a material diſ- 
advantage, by affording a lodgment to moiſture and 
iron, and thus continually 
enlarge the excavation until the barre] burſts, or be- 
comes dangerous to uſe. 

The barrel, when forged, is cither finiſhed in the 
common manner, or made to undergo the operation of 
twiſting, which is a proceſs employed on thoſe barrels 
that are intended to be of a ſuperior quality and price 
to others. This tion conſiſts in heating the bar- 
rel, in portions of a few inches at a time, to a high 


\ 
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degree of red heat ; when one end of it is ſcrewed into 


a vice, and into the other is introduced a ſquare piece 
of iron with a handle like an augur; and, by means 


of theſe, the fibres of the heated portion are twiſted in 


a ſpiral direction, that is found to reſiſt the effort of the 
powder much better than a longitudinal one. 

To perſons unacquainted with the loſs which iron 
ſuffers in forging, it will be a matter of ſurpriſe that 12 

nds of iron are required to produce a barrel, which, 
when finiſhed, ſhall not weigh more than two pounds, 
or two pounds and a half. But, although a confider- 
able waſte is unavoidable, yet the quantity of it de- 
pends very much upon the quality of the iron, upon 
that of the coal, and upon the knowledge and dexteri 
of the workman. In Sparn they cannot work but wit 
charcoal of wood; in France they employ pit-coal 
charred, or coke; in England they uſe pit-coal with- 
out being charred, but are very careful to have it of 
the pureſt kind, ſome ſorts containing a portion of ſul- 
phur and arſenic which render the metal altogether 
unmalleable, or, in the language of the workmen, poi- 
ſon the iron. 

A circumſtance of confiderable importance to the 
excellence of a barrel is, the forging it as near as can 
be to the weight it is intended to be of when finiſhed, fo 
that very little be taken away in the boring and filing ; 
for, as the outer ſurface, by having undergone the ac- 
tion of the hammer more immediately than any other 

rt, is rendered the moſt compact and pure, we ſhould 
be careful to remove as little of it as poſſible: the 
ſame thing holds, though in a leſs degree, with re- 

rd to that portion of the infide of the barrel which 
1s to be cut out by the boring inſtrument, 

Piſtol barrels are forged in one piece, and are cut 
aſunder at the muzzles after they have been bored ; 
by which there is not ny a ſaving of iron and of la- 
bour, but a certainty of the caliber being perfectly the 
ſame in both. 

The next operation confiſts in giving to the barrel its 
proper caliber: this is termed boring. The boring-bit 
is a rod of iron, ſomewhat longer than the barrel; one 
end being made to fit the ſocket of the crank, and the 
other being furniſhed with a eylindrical plug of tem- 
pered ſteel, about an inch and a half in length, and 
having its ſurface cur in the manner of a perpetual 
ſerew, the threads being flat, abgut a quarter of an 
inch in breadth, and running with very little obliquity. 
Ihis form gives the bit a very ſtrong hold of the metal; 
and the threads, being ſharp at the edges, ſcapp out 
and remove every roughneſs and inequality from the 
inſide of the barrel, and render the cavity ſmooth and 
equal throughout. A number of bits, each a little 
larger than the preceding one, are afterwards ſueceſ- 
fively pafied through the barrel in the fame way, until 
it has acquired the intended caliber. The equality of 


the bore is fo effential to the excellence of a piece, that 


the greateſt accuracy in every other particular will not 
compenſate for the want of it. Any perſon who wiſhes 
to know the merit of his piece in this reſpect, — — it 
with tolerable accuracy, by means of a plug of lead, 
caſt on a rod of iron or wood; or even by a muſket ball, 
filed ſo as to fit the bore exactly, and puſhed through 


| the file. To do this with accuracy, four 
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|the barrel by the ram-rod, care being taken not to uſe 
an iron ram-rod, or much force, leſt the ball be flat- 
tened, and an artificial difficulty created. 

The barrel may now be conſidered as quite finiſhed 
with regard to its inſide: at leaſt it has nothing more 
to be done to it by the maker. The gunſmiths, how- 
ever, generally make it undergo a further operation of 
poliſhing ; after which it is in a — * ro receive — 
r form and rtions externally, means 
the g hi 4 flac fides or 
faces are firſt formed; then eight, then ſixteen, and ſo 
on, until it is made quite round ; except the reinforced 
part, which in moſt of the modern work is left with 
eight ſides. This octagonal form of the reinforced part 
is certainly more elegant than the round one formerly 
in uſe: but it adds to the weight of the barrel without 
increaſing its ng; for the effort of the powder will 
always be ſuſtained by the thinneſt part of the circum- 
ference, without any regard to thoſe places that are 
thicker than the reſt. 

It is abſolutely neceflary to the ſoundneſs of a barrel, 
that it ſhould be of an equal thickneſs on every fide ; 
or, in the language of the workmen, a barrel ought-to 
be perfectly upright. In order to arrive, as nearly as 
poſſible, to this perfect equality, the gunſmiths em- 
4 an inſtrument —— call a compaſs, It con- 

ſts of an iron rod bent fo as to form two parallel 
branches about an inch diſtant from each other. One 
of theſe branches is introduced into the barrel, and kept 
cloſely applied to the fide by means of one or more 
ſprings with which it is furniſhed: the other branch 

eſcends parallel to this, on the outſide, and has ſeveral 
ſcrews paſſing through it with their points directed to 
the barrel. "By ſcrewing theſe until their points touch 
the ſurface of the barrel, and then turning the inſtru- 
ment round within the bore, it is ſcen where the metal 
is too thick, and how much it muſt he reduced in order 
to render every part of the barrel perfectly equal 
throughout its circumference. To form the ferew in 
the breech-end of the barrel, the tirſt tool employed is 
a plug of tempered ſteel, ſomewhat conical, and having 
upon its ſurface the threads of a male ſcrew. This 
tool, which is termed a fcrew-tap, being introduced 


into the barrel, is turned from left to right, and back 


again, until it has marked out the three or four firtt 
threads of the ſcrew : another leſs conical tap is then 
introduced; and when this has carricd on the impreſ- 
fion of the ſcrew as far as it is intended to-go, a third 
tap is employed, which is nearly cylindrical, and 
ſcarcely differs from the plug of the breech which is 
intended to fill the ſcrew thus formed in the barrel. 
The breech-plug has its ferew formed by means of a 
ſerew- plate made of tempered ſteel, and has ſeveral 
female ſcrews correſponding with the taps employed to 
form that in the barrel. A plug of ſeven or eight 
threads is ſufficiently long; — the threads ought to be 
neat and ſharp, ſo as to bil completely the turns made 
in the barrel by the tap. The breech-plug is afterwards 
caſe-hardened, or has its ſurface converted into ſteel, by 
being covered over with ſhavings of horn, or parings of 
— and kept red-hot in the fire for — , 


after which it is cd into water. 
* The 
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give him a dread of it; but, at all 
s to take the water, you ſhould ne- 
ver throw him in. The ſportſman has only to conduct 


attempt alone might 
| — he [ma 


himſelf with patience and moderation, and obſerve the 
rules here laid down, and he will accompliſh his work. 
To make a dog back and ſtand in company, you ſkould 
hunt him with an old ſtaunch dog; and then, with a 
ſmall application of the principles of training, you will 
eaſil this neceſſary qualification. 
oung dogs, for the moſt part, love to run after 
ltry, and ſome after ſheep ; -theſe are faults which 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to correct betimes. As to the 
poultry, if you cannot make your dog leave off the cuſ- 
tom of chacing them, by virtue of the whip the follow- 
ing method will do it: take a ſmall ſtick, cleft at one 
end ſufficiently wide to admit the tail of the dog, which 
being introduced, tie the cleft end with a piece of twine 
tight enough to make him feel pain: at the other end 
the ſtick tie a fowl by the wing ; then, after a little 
time, let the dog looſe, at the ſame inſtant give him a 
few heavy ſtrokes with a whip. The dog will then 
run as faſt as he can, by reaſon of the pain in his 
tail, which he-imagines is cauſed by the foul. By dint 
of dragging the fowl, he will kill it, and, ſpent with 
running, he will ſtop, and afterwards hide himſelf in 
ſome hole ; then take off the ſtick, and beat him about 
the mouth and head with the dead fow!, 
If the dog runs after ſheep, and you cannot break 
him of the cuſtom, — him with a ram, and, in let- 
ting them looſe, whip the dog as long as you can follow 
him. His cries will firſt alarm the ram, who will run 
with all ſpeed, and drag the dog along with him; but 
he will ſoon take 3 and will end with butting 
the moſt ſeverely. hen you think the has 
received ſufficient correction, uncouple him, and he 
will never run at ſheep again. See alſo the article 
PorxTERs. | 


Of the Manufacture and Perfectians of a Fowling- 


Piece. 


To form a gun- barrel in the manner generally prae- 
tiſed for thoſe denominated common, the work men be- 
in by heating and hammering out a bar of iron into 
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— managed, not a trace is left of their former 
eparation : this degree of heat is generally known by 
a number of brilliant ſparks flying off from the iron 
whilſt in the fire ; although it requires much practice 
and experience to aſcertain the degree of heat required 
for weldhig iron, which poſſeſſes various quilities, and 
is ſeldom alike, Every time the barrel is withdrawn 
from the forge, the workman ſtrikes the end of it once 
or twice gently againſt the anvil in a horizontal direc- 
tion: this operation, which the Engliſh artiſts term 
jumping, the French, eft»qguer, ſerves to conſolidate 
the particles of the metal more perfectly, and to obli- 
terate any appearance of a ſeam in the borrel. The 
mandril is then introduced into the bore or cavity; and 
the barrel, being placed in one of the furrows or moulds 
of the anvil, is hammered very briſkly by two perſons 
beſides the forger, who all the time keeps turning the 
barrel round in the mould, ſo that every point of the 
heated portion may come equally under the action of 
the hammers. —Theſe heatings and hammerings are re- 
ted until the whole of the barrel has undergone the 
ame operation, and all its parts are rendered as = 
fectly continuous as if it had been bored out of a ſolid 
ions to which a gun-barrel is liable in 


iece. 

: The imperfect 
forging, are of three kinds, viz. the chink, the crack, 
— the flaw. The chink is a ſolution of continuity, 
running lengthwiſe of the barrel. The crack is a ſo- 
lution of continuity, more irregular in its form than 
the chink, and running in a tranſverſe direction, or 
acroſs the barrel. The flaw differs from both: it is a 
ſmall plate or fcale, which adheres to the barrel by a 
narrow baſe, from which it ſpreads out as the head of 
a nail does from its ſhank ; and, when ſeparated, leaves 
a pit or hollow in the metal. | 

ith regard to the ſoundneſs of the barrel, the chink 


and flaw are of much greater importance than the 


crack, as the effort of the powder is exerted upon the 
circumference, and not upon the length, of the barrel. 
In a ſword or bow, the very reverſe of this takes place ; 
for if a crack, though but of a flight depth, occurs in 
either, it will break at that place when bent but a very 
little; becauſe the effort is made upon the fibres diſ- 
poſed longitudinally ; whereas, if the fault be a chink, 


the form of a flat ruler, thinner at the end intended for 
the muzzle, and thicker at that for the breech ; the 
length, breadth, and thickneſs, of the whole plate, 
bein lated by the intended length, diameter, and 
weight of the barrel. This oblong plate of metal is 
then, by repeated heating and hammering, turned 
round a cylindrical rod of tempered iron, called a man- 
dril, whoſe diameter is conſiderably leſs than the in- 
tended bore of the barrel. The edges of the plate are 
made to overlap each other about half an inch, and are 
welded together by heating the tube in lengths of two 
or three inches at a time, and hammering it, with very 


briſk but moderate ſtrokes, upon an anvil which has a 
number of ſemicircular furrows in it, adapted to the 
various fizes of barrels. The heat required for welding 
is, the bright white heat, which immediately precedes 
fuſion, and at which the particles of the metal unite 
and blend fo intimately with cach other, that, _ 


or even a flight flaw, the ſword or bow will not give 
way. The flaw is much more frequent than the chink ; 
the latter ſcarccly ever occurring but in barrels forged 
as above, in which the fibres of the metal run longi- 
tudinally ; and then only when the iron is of an in- 
ferior quality. When external and fuperticial, they 
are all defects in point of neatneſs only; but, when 
ſituated within the barrel, they are of a material diſ- 
advantage, by affording a lodgment to moiſture and 


foulneſs that corrode the iron, and thus continually 


enlarge the excavation until the barrel burſts, or be- 
comes dangerous to uſe. | 

The barrel, when forged, is either finiſhed in the 
common manner, or made to undergo the operation of 
twiſting, which is a proceſs employed on thoſe barrels 
that are intended to be of a ſuperior quality and price 
to others. This tion conſiſts in heating the bar- 
rel, in portions of a few inches at a time, to a high 
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of red heat ; when one end of it is ſcrewed into 
a vice, and into the other is introduced a ſquare piece 
of iron with a handle like an augur; and, by means 
of theſe, the fibres of the heated portion are twiſted in 
a ſpiral direction, that is found to reſiſt the effort of the 
powder much better than a longitudinal one. 

To perſons unacquainted with the loſs which iron 
ſuffers in forging, it will be a matter of ſurpriſe that 12 

nds of iron are required to produce a barrel, which, 
when finiſhed, ſhall not weigh more than two pounds, 
or two pounds and a half. Bur, although a confider- 
able waſte is unavoidable, yet the quantity of it de- 

nds very much u the quality of the iron, u 
— of the coal, Pa, the knowledge and donneciey 
of the workman. In pain they cannot work but wit 
charcoal of wood; in France they employ pit-coal 
charred, or coke; in England they uſe pit-coal with- 
out being charred, but are very careful to have it of 
the pureſt kind, ſome ſorts containing a portion of ſul- 
phur and arſenic which render the metal altogether 
,unmalleable, or, in the language of the workmen, poi- 
ſon the iron. 

A circumſtance of conſiderable importance to the 
excellence of a barrel is, the forging it as near as can 
be to the weight it is intended to be of when finiſhed, ſo 
that very little be taken away in the boring and filing ; 
for, as the outer ſurface, by having undergone the ac- 
tion of the hammer more immediately than any other 

rt, is rendered the moſt compact and pure, we ſhould 

careful to remove as little of it as poſſible: the 
ſame thing holds, though in a leſs degree, with re- 

rd to that portion of the infide of the barrel which 
1s to be cut out by the boring inſtrument, 

Piſtol barrels are forged in one- piece, and are cut 
aſunder at the muzzles after they have been bored ; 
by which there is not —_— ſaving of iron and of la- 
bour, but a'certainty of the caliber being perfectly the 
ſame in both. 

The next operation confiſts in giving to the barrel its 
proper caliber: this is termed boring. The boring: bit 
is a rod of iron, ſomewhat longer than the barrel; one 
end being made to fit the ſocket of the crank, and the 
other being furniſhed with a eylindrical plug of tem- 
8 ſteel, about an inch and a half in length, and 

aving its ſurface cur in the manner of a perpetual 
ſerew, the threads being flat, abgut a quarter of an 
inch in breadth, and running with very little obliquity, 
Ihis form gives the bit a very ſtrong hold of the metal; 
and the threads, being ſharp at the edges, ſcapp out 
and remove every roughneſs and inequality from the 
inſide of the barrel, and render the cavity ſmooth and 
equal throughout. A number of bits, cach a little 
larger than the preceding one, are afterwards ſucceſ- 
fively paſſed through the barrel in the ſame way, until 
it has acquired the intended caliber, The equality of 


the bore is fo eſſential to the excellence of a piece, that 


the greateſt accuracy in every other particular will not 
compenſate for the want of it. Any perſon who wiſhes 
to know the merit of his piece in this reſpect, we do it 
with tolerable accuracy, by means of a plug of lead, 
caſt on a rod of iron or wood ; or even by a muſket ball, 


filed ſo as to fit the bore exactly, and puſhed through 
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|the barrel by tho-ram-oad, care being taken not to uſe 
an iron ram-rod, or much force, leſt the ball be flat- 
tened, and an artificial difficulty created. 

The barrel may now be conſidered as quite finiſhed 
with regard to its inſide: at leaſt it has nothing more 
to be done to it by the maker. The gunſmiths, how- 
ever, generally make it undergo a further operation of 
poliſhing ; after which it is in a condition to receive its 
proper form and rtions externally, , means of 
' the file. To do this with accuracy, four flat fides or 
faces are firſt formed ; then eight, then ſixteen, and fo 
on, until it is made quite round; except the reinforced 
part, which in moſt of the modern work is left with 
eight ſides. This | form of the reinforced part 
is certainly more elegant than the round one formerly 
in uſe: but it adds to the weight of the barrel without 
increaſing its ſtrength ; for the effort of the powder will 
always be ſuſtained by the thinneſt part of the circum- 
ference, without any regard to thoſe places that are 
thicker than the reſt. 

It is abſolutely neceffary to the ſoundneſs of a barrel, 
that it ſhould be of an equal thickneſs on every fide ; 
or, in the language of the workmen, a barrel ought to 
be perfectly upright. In order to arrive, as nearly as 

ible, to this perfect equality, the gunſmiths em- 
ploy an inſtrument which they call a compaſs. It con- 
ſts of an iron rod bent fo as to form two parallel 
branches about an inch diſtant from each other, 
of theſe branches is introduced into the barrel, and kept 
cloſely applied to the fide by means of one or more 
ſprings with which it is furniſhed: the other branch 
cends parallel to this, on the outſide, and has ſeveral 
ſcrews paſſing through it with their points directed to 
the barrel. "Þy ſcrewing theſe until their points touch 
the ſurface of the barrel, and then turning the inſtru- 
ment round within the bore, it is ſcen where the metal 
is too thick, and how much it muſt be reduced in order 
to render every part of the barrel perfectly equal 
throughout its circumference. To form the ferew in 
the breech-end of the barrel, the firſt tool employed is 
a plug of tempered ſteel, ſomewhat conical, and having 
upon its ſurface the threads of a male ſcrew. This 
tool, which is termed a ſcrew-tap, being introduced 
into the barrel, is turned from left to right, and back 
again, until it has marked out the three or four firtt 
threads of the ſcrew : another leſs conical tap is then 
introduced; and when this has carricd on the impreſ- 
fion of the ſcrew as far as it is intended to go, a third 
tap is employed, which is nearly cylindrical, and 
ſcarcely differs from the plug of the breech which is 
intended to fill the ſcrew thus formed in the barre], 
The breech-plug has its ſerew formed by means of a 
ſerew- plate made of tempered ſteel, and has ſeveral 
female ſcrews correſponding with the taps employed to 
form that in the barrel. A plug of — or eight 
threads is ſufficiently long; — the threads ought to be 
neat and ſharp, fo as to fill completely the turns made 
in the barrel by the tap, The breech-plug is afterwards 
caſe-hardened, or has its ſurface converted into ſteel, by 
being covered over with ſhavings of horn, or parin 
hs hoof and kept red-hot in the fire tor time, 
after which it is plunged into water. 


The 
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The laſt operation is that of colouring the barrel, 
previous to which it is poliſhed with fine emery and 
oil, until it preſents to the eye, ut its whole 
length, and in whatever direction we obſerve it, a per- 
ſectly ſmooth, equal, and ſplendid ſurface. Formerly 
bartels were coloured by expoſing them to a degree of 


heat which produced an elegant blue tinge ; but, as this | 


effect ariſes from a degree of calcination taking place 
upon the ſurface of the metal, the inſide of the barrel 
always ſuffered by undergoing the ſame change. This, 
therefore, added to the painful ſenſation excited in the 
eye by looking along a barrel ſo coloured, has cauſed 
the produce of blueing to be diſuſed for ſome time paſt. 
Inſtead of it, barrels are now browned, as it is termed. 
To do this, the barrel is rubbed over with aqua fortis, 
or ſpirit of ſalt, diluted with water, and laid by until a 
complete coat of ruſt is formed upon it; a little oil is 
then applied; and the ſurface, being rubbed dry, is 
poliſhed by means of a hard bruſh and bees-wax. 
When the barrels intended for -a double-barrelled 
piece are dreſſed to their proper thickneſs, which is ge- 
. nerally leſs than for ſingle barrels, each of them is filed 
flat on the fide where it is to join the other, fo that they 
may fit cloſely together. Io correſponding notches 
are then made at the muzzle and breech of each barrel ; 
and into theſe are fitted two ſmall pieces of iron, to hold 
them more ſtrongly together. The barrels being: united 
by tinning the parts where they touch, the ribs are 
fitted in, and made faſt by the ſame means. Theſe 
ribs are the triangular pieces of iron which are placed 
between the barrels, running on the upper and under 
ſides their whole length, and ſerving to hold them 
more firmly together. The under rib is a late im- 
provement, and is found more effectually to prevent 
the barrels from warpi When the barrels are thus 
joined, 2 are poliſhed and coloured in the manner 
already deſeribed. 

The twiſted barrels are deſervedly celebrated for 
their ſuperior elegance and ſtrength, as well as for the 
accuracy with which they throw either ball or ſhot. 
The iron employed in them is formed of ſtubs, which 
are old horſe-ſhoe nails, procured from country farriers, 
and from poor people who gain a ſubſiſtence by picking 
them up on the great roads leading to the metropolis, 
Theſe are originally formed from the ſofteſt and tougheſt 
iron that can be had; and this is ſtill farther purified 
by the numerous heatings and hammerings it has un- 
dergone in being reduced from a bar into the ſize and 
form of nails, ey coſt about ten ſhillings the hun- 
dred weight, and twenty-eight pounds are required to 
make a fngle barrel of the ordinary ſize. A hoop of 
iron, about an inch broad, and fix or ſeven inches dia- 
meter, is placed perpendicularly; and the ſtubs, 


re- 
viouſly freed from dirt by waſhing, are neatly viled in 


it, with their heads outermoſt on each fide, , until the 
hoop is quite filled and wedged tight with them; the 
whole ie 3 a rough circular cake of iron. This 
is put into the fire until it has acquired a white heat; 
when it is hammered, cither by the ſtrength of the 
arm, or by the force of machinery, until it coaleſces, 
and becomes one ſolid maſs of iron: the hoop is then 
removed, and the heatings and hammerings repeated, 
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until the iron, by being thus wrought and kneaded, is 
freed from every impurity, and rendered very tough 
and cloſe in the grain: the workman then proceeds to 
draw it out into pieces of about twenty-four inches in 
length, half an inch or more in breadth, and half an 
inch in thickneſs. 

Theſe pieces, however, are not all of the ſame thick- 
neſs; ſome being more and others leſs than what we 
have mentioned, according to the propoſed thickneſs of 
the barrel, and that part of it which the piece is in- 
tended to form. One of theſe pieces, being heated red- 
hot for five or fix inches, is turned like.a,corkſcrew, 
without any other tools than the anvil anT hammer. 
The remaining portions are ſucceſſively treated in the 
ſame manner, until the whole piece is turned into a ſpi- 
ral, forming a tube whoſe diameter correſponds with 
that of the intended barrel. Four of theſe are gene- 
rally ſufficient to form a barrel of the ordinary length, 
which is from thirty-two to thirty-cight inches; and 
the two which form the breech or reinforced part, are 
conſiderably thicker than thoſe which conſtitute the 
fore- part, or muzzle of the batrel. Th+ workman firſt 
welds one of theſe tubes to a part of an old barrel, 
which ſerves as a handle, He then proceeds to unite 
the turns of the ſpiral to each other, by heating the 
tube two or three inches at a time, to a bright white 
heat, and ſtriking the end of it ſeveral times againſt 
the anvil in a horizontal direction, and with conti- 
derable force: this is termed jumping the barrel; and 
the heats given for the purpoſe are called jumping 
heats. A mandril is then introduced into the cavity; 
and the heated portion is hammered lightly, to flatten 
the ridges or burs raiſed by the jumping at the place 
where the ſpirals are joined. As ſoon as one piece is 
jumped its whole length, another is welded to it, and 
treated in the ſame manner, until the four pieces are 
united ; when the part of the old barrel, being no 
longer neceſſary, is cut off, The welding the turns of 
the ſpiral is performed exactly in the fame manner as 
before deſcribed, and is repeated three times. The 
barrel is afterwards finiſhed in the ſame way as a 
common one. Stub-iron is alſo ht into plain 
barrels ; which, as they require a great deal leſs labour 
are only half the price of the twiſted ones. 

The canons & rubans, or ribbon-barrels, of the 
French, very much reſemble the Engliſh” twiſted bar- 
rels. The proceſs purſued in their formation is conſi- 
derably more operoſe than that juſt deſcribed, but 
ſeems to be far from pofleſſing any advantage over it. 
The acknowledged ſuperiority of twiſted and ribbon 
barrels over plain ones, has induced ſome perſons to 
counterfeit them, by colouring plain barrels ſo as to 
ſhew a ſpiral line running from one end to the other. 
This is done by winding a thread or ſtring in a ſpiral di- 
rection round a plain barrel, and then wetting the 
ſtring with the diluted aqua fortis, or ſpirit of ſalt, fo 
that a coat of ruſt may be formed where the ftring 
touches: when the acid is applied the ſecond time over 
the whole barrel, the part over which the ſtring was 
applied, by being more ruſted than the reſt, ſhews a 
dayk line winding round the barrel, and renders it, 


when finiſhed, ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from a twiſted 
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bored more perfectly than any others. 
obſerved, however, that of the Spaniſh barrels, thoſe 
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or ribbon-barrel, Other barrels are, by the fame | 
means, clouded in an irregular manner, fo as to re- 
| force of the explofion is exerted 


ſemble thoſe formed of ſtub- iron. To prove whether 
or not a barrel is really what it appears to be, we need 
only fix upon any part on the under fide that is covered 
by the ſtock, and having cleared it, if neceſſary, with a 
fine file, apply a feather dipped in aqua fortis, which in 


a little time will render the fibres of the metal diſtinctly 


viſible, in whatever direction they run. 


The Spaniſk barrels have always been held in great 


eſtcem, as well on account of the quality of the iron, 
which is — conſidered as the beſt in Europe, as 


becauſe t 
ſhould be 


only that are made in the capital are accounted truly 


valuable; in conſequence of which a great many have 


been made at other places, eſpecially at Catalonia in 
Biſcay, with the names and marks of the Madrid gun- 
ſmiths: they are alſo counterfeited at Liege, Prague, 
Munich, &c,. and a perſon muſt be a very good judge 
not to be deceived by theſe ſpurious barrels. - 


Profs of Barrels. 


Theſe differ in different countries. The Spani 
is a very ſevere one; but, as it is made before t 
rrel is filed, it is not ſatisfactory. At the royal ma- 
nufactories of &. Etienne and Charleville, in France, 
there were inſpectors appointed to fee that no barrels 
were ſent out of theſe places, whether for the king's uſe 


poſſeſs the reputation of being forged and 
t 


or for public fale, without being proved, The firſt 
proof was made with a ball exactly fitting the caliber, 
and an ounce of powder. The ſecond was made with the | 
ſame ſized ball and half an ounce of powder. The 
reaſon given for the ſecond proof is, that the firſt may 
have ſtrained the barrel ſo much, though the injury be 
not viſible, that it will not bear a ſecond trial with a. 
ſmaller charge; and it is faid there really are ſome of 
theſe barrels which ſtand the firſt proof, and yet give 
* the ſecond. 

e uſual proof of the Paris barrels is a double 
charge of powder and ſhot; that is, two or two and a 
half drams of powder, and two or two and a half 
ounces of ſhot. The Engli/h Tower proof, and that of 
the Hhitechape! Company, incorporated by charter for 
proving of arms, are made with a ball of the caliber, 
and a charge of — equal in weight to this ball: 
the proof is the ſame for every fize and ſpecies of bar- 
rel, and not repeated. 

Some gunſmiths pique themſelves upon making their 
barrels undergo a ſecond proof; but it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that it a barrel bears any aſſigned proof, it 
will ſuſtain the ſame immediately after, with greater 
ſafety than it did at firſt, as the metal, from being 
warmed by the firſt fire, expands more readily to the 
force of the ſecond exploſion. | 

Mors. Dr MAROLLESs, ſpeaking of the proofs of bar- 
rels, ſays, A ſtronger proof than ordinary might be 
made by ramming down at top of the powder fix or 
ſeven inches of dry clay, in place of a double charge of 


lead. This is ſometimes employed in proving — 


1 


of ordnance, where, inſtead of the bullet, two feet of 
clay is placed over the powder, by which the whole 
the piece.” We 
— agree with the ingenious author of La Chaſſe 
au Fufil, in the opinion that the proof he mentions 
would be much ſt than that which is uſually em- 
ployes; ſo much r, indeed, that we do not be- 
ieve any barrel could withſtand it, unleſs the clay 
were + ras down in the looſeſt manner poſſible. The 
hardeft rocks are burſt aſunder by means of dry clay 
ſtrongly rammed over the powder that is placed at the 
bottom of a cylindrical cavity made in them; and we 
certainly cannot expect that a force ſufficient to rend in 
pieces immenſe blocks of granite, can be refiſted by the 


— ng ſtrength and thickneſs of a gun- 


Cauſes of Burſting. 


It may be ſafely aſſerted, that a barrel 
ſeldom burſts, unleſs it be charged a dy, or hen 
improper manner. Whenever, for example, from the 
ball not being rammed home, a ſpace is left between it 
and the powder, there is a great riſk of the barrel burſt- 
ing on being diſcharged. e ſay a great riſk, becauſe, 
even under theſe circumſtances, it frequently happens 
that the barrel does not burſt, If the ball ſtops gear 
to the powder, a very ſmall windage is ſufhcient to 

revent this accident; and it is very rare that the 
all touches the barrel in every part of its circumfe. 
rence, unleſs it has been driven in by force with an 
iron ram-rod; in which caſe it moulds itſelf to the 
cavity, and blocks it up completely. Should this 
happen, the barrel, however ſtrong it is, will burſt; 
even when the ſpace between the ball and the powder 
is but very inconſiderable; and the greater the ſpace 
that intervenes, the more certainly will this event 
take place. Mr. Robins, when ſpeaking of this mat- 
ter, lays, © A moderate charge of powder, when it 
has expanded itſelf through the vacant ſpace and reaches 
the ball, will, by the velocity cach part has acquired, 
accumulate itſelf behind the bal!, and will, thereby be 
condenſed prodigiouſſy; whence, if the barrel be not 
of an extraordinary ſtrength in that part, it muſt infal- 
libly burſt. The truth of this I have experienced in a 
very good Tower muſquet, forged of very tough iron; 
for, charging it with twelve penny weights of powder, 
and placing the ball (looſely) fixteen inches from the 
breech; on the firing of it, the part of the barrel juſt 
behind the bullet was fwelled out to double its dia- 
meter, like a blown bladder, and two large pieces of 
two inches long were blown out of it.” 

The fame accident will often take place from the 
mouth of the piece being filled with earth or ſnow, as 
ſometimes happens when we ate leaping a ditch, with 
the muzzle of the piece pointed forwards; and if in 
ſuch cates the — does not burſt, it is becauſe theſe 
foreign bodies ſtop it up but very looſely. For the 
ſame reafon, a barrel will certainly burtt, if fired when 
the muzzle is thruſt into water but a very little depth 
below the ſurface; the reſiſtance given to the paſſage of 
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being in this caſe much greater 
the des of the barrel. xcept in the circumſtances 


mentioned, or in caſe of an overcharge, it is very rare 
that a barrel burſts, Whenever it happens inde- 
pendent of theſe, it is from a defect in the work, and 
that either the barrel has been imperfectly welded, or 
that a deep flaw has taken — in ſome part of it; or, 
laſtly, that through want of care in the boring or filing, 
it is left of unequal thickneſs in its fides. The laſt 
defect is the moſt common, eſpecially in low-priced 
barrels; and, as pieces more frequently burſt from it 
than from the other defects, it ought to be particular] 
uarded inſt. The elaſtic Auid, which is fet looſe 
y the inflammation of the powder, and which endea- 
vours to expand itſelf equally in every direction, being 
repelled by the ſtronger parts, acts with additional 
force againſt the weaker ones, and frequently burſts its 
way through them; which would not have been the 
cale, had the fides been of the ſame thickneſs and 
ſtrength, and not afforded an equal repereuſſion. The 
weakneſs of any part of the barrel, occaſioned by the 
inequality of the caliber, will till more certainly be 
the cauſe of burſting than that produced by the filing; 
_ becauſe the inflamed fluid, being ſuddenly expanded at 
the wider part, muſt ſuffer a compreſſion before jt can 
paſs onward, and the whole force 1s then exerted againſt 
the weak place; for gunpowder acts in the radii of a 
circle, and exerts the fame force on every part of the 
circumference of the circle. | 

The concluſion to be drawn from all this is, that a 
thin and light barrel, which is perfectly upright, that 
is, of equal thickneſs in every part of its circumference, 
is much leſs liable to burſt than one which is conſi- 

derably thicker and heavier, but which, from being 
22 filed or bored, is left of unequal ſtrength in its 
8. 

In all that we have hitherto ſaid upon the cauſes of 
burſting, the bad quality of the iron has not been taken 
into account; and we do not know any means of 

ing againſt theſe defects, whether ariſing from the 

dneſs of metal, or the inſufficiency of workmanſhip, 
except by purchaſing from a gunſmith of eſtabliſhed 
reputation, and giving a good price for the piece. 
But by this we do not mean to ſanction the practice of 
many of the gunſmiths in the faſhion of the day ; we are 
— in our opinion, that moſt of their barrels are 
made too thin; and it may fairly be doubted, whether 
they have at all improved the quality of the metal. In 
ſome experiments made with a barrel of the celebrated 
Lazaro Couix Azzo before mentioned, and which was 
five feet ten inches in length, and extremely thin, par- 
ticularly towards the muzzle, it was obſerved, that the 
barrel vibrated ſo much after the exploſion of this charge, 
as to produce a whizzing or ringing ſound that might 
be heard to a conſiderable diſtance from the barrel. 
And yet this piece, notwithſtanding its extreme thin- 
neſs, was fired with very high charges. The iron ap- 
peared to be of an extraordinary fine quality ; which 
goes to prove that the coheſion of the particles of the 
metal is the force which reſiſts that of the powder; and 
hence great advan might be drawn to the manu- 
faQure of barrels, an accurate knowledge of the 
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than that afforded by 
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powder, and the velocity of the ball. For, 
theſe points being once determined, it might be known 
how ſtrong the barrel ſhould 'be; by which all unne- 
ceſſary waſte of metal might be — on the one hand, 
and all danger avoided on the other. For a force equa} 
to that which impels the ball is exerted on the infide of 
the piece; and if the barrel has not ſufficient ſtrength 
to reſiſt this force, it muſt of neceſſity burſt, | 


force of 


Of the Recoil. 


The moſt frequent cauſe of exceſs in the recoil is, 
the bore of the piece being wider at one place than ano- 
ther; for although this inequality be fo ſmall as to be 
imperceptible to the cye, the repulſe which the expand- 
ing flame meets with when paſting from the wider to 
the narrower part, renders the recoil much greater than 
it would have been had the bore been pertectly cvlin- 
drical, I is an invariable law in mechanics, that ac- 
tion and reaction are equal; it follows, therefore, that, 
the weight of the piece being the ſame, the recoil will 
be in proportion to the weight of the picce; or, the 
lighter the picce, the greater the recoil. 

In plainer language, the impelling force of the gun- 
powder is the firſt and moſt fimple cauſe of the fire- 
arms recoiling; for this force acts equally on the 
breech of the piece and on the ball: fo that, if the 
— and ball were of equal weight, and other circum- 

nces the ſame, the piece would recoil with the ſame 
velocity as that with which the ball ifſues out of the 


ece. 

For the ſame reaſon, whatever retards the exit of the 
charge operates like an increaſe of lead, and by con- 
fining the force of the exploſion the more to the barrel, 
produces a greater recoil ; hence partly it is, that in 
proportion as the barrel becomes foul within by re- 

ated firing, the recoil increaſes. A piece will recoil, 
if, from the brecch- plug being made too ſhort, there 
remain ſome turns of the ſcrew not filled up, theſe hol- 
lows, wherein a part of the der is lodged, formin 
an obſtacle that confines and retards the exploſion. 
barrel mounted on a ſtock that is very ſtraight, will re- 
coil more than when mounted on a ſtock that is conſi- 
derably -bent, as the curvature ſeems to break and 
deaden the force of the recoil; and ſometimes alſo a 
fowling-piece will recoil from the ſhooter applying it 
28 to his ſhoulder; for if the but 1s not a 
plied cloſely to the ſhoulder, or is applied fo as to 
ſupported only at a ſingle point, the recoil will be much 
more ſenſibly felt than when the hollow of the but em- 
braces the ſhoulder, and is firmly ſupported by the 
weight of the body. Guns are obſerved to recoil more 
after being fired a number of times than they did at the 
beginni The matter which is left upon the inſide 
of the barrel after the explofion, and which increaſes 
on every diſcharge, attracts moiſture very quickly; 
eſpecially if the ſaltpetre employed in the powder was 
not well purified from the admixtures of common ſalt, 
which it contains in its h ſtate. This moiſture 
becomes confiderable — diſcharges, and, being 
formed into vapour by the heat during the exploſion, 
adds its expanſive effort to that of the inflamed powder, 
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and greatly increaſes the agitation and recoil, Owing 


to this cauſe, probably, rather than to that before- 
mentioned, ariſes the recoil from ſome turns of the 


breech-ſcrew not being filled up by the breech-plug, | 


and thereby affording a lodgment to moiſture, 
Among the variety of cauſes to which the exceſſive 
recoil of pieces has been attributed, there is one which 
et remains to be conſidered; this is, the touch-hole's 
ing placed at ſome diſtance from the breech- lug, ſo 
that the powder, inſtead of being fired at its baſe, is 
fired near the centre of its charge; whence, it is faid, 
the recoil is increaſed, and the force of the diſcharge 
weakened, by the effort of the powder being exerted 
more upon the breech than upon the ball or ſhot. 
Wich this idea in view, ſome gunſmiths form a channel 
or groove in the breech-plug, as deep as the ſecond or 
third turn of the ſcrew; the touch-hole opens into this 
channel, and the powder is therefore fired at its very 
loweſt part; and this, they aſſert, increaſes the inflam- 


mation and the force of the powder. That the diſtance | plug 


of the touch-hole from the breech, however, has very 
little if any ſhare in the increaſe of the recoil, we ſhall 
prove in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, from experi- 
ments made purpoſely to determine this matter. As 
to the idea that the force of the diſcharge is diminiſhed 
by the increaſe of the recoil, it is too abſurd to require 
diſcuſhon: the force exerted by the powder upon the 
breech is wy b equal to that which it exerts upon the 
ball or ſhot; ſo that, if there be nothing in the barrel 
that retards the exit of the ball, an increaſe in the re- 
coil will be always attended with an increaſe in the 
force of the diſcharge. 

The following experiments were made by Monf. LE 
CLerxc, who was gunſmith to the late king of France, 
and well informed upon every ſubject that relates to his 
1 they were communicated by him to Monſ. 

E MAROLLES. 

"Theſe riments were made with a barrel which 
was thirty French inches in length, (nearly thirty-two 
Engliſk meaſure,) and weighed, together with the loaded 

lank upon which it was fixed, twenty-cight pounds. 

e barrel had four touch-holes which could be ſtopped 
with ſcrews. The charge confiſted of one drachm and 


twelve grains of powder from a royal manufactory, 1 


and of one ounce eighteen grains of ſhot called ſmall 4. 
This was fired at a theet of paper meaſuring m_ 
inches by fixteen, French meaſure, placed at the diſ- 
tance of twenty-eight toiſes, or nearly forty-five ordi- 
nary paces. The only difference was, that in the firſt 
ſet riments the wadding conſiſted of card-paper, 
and in the ſecond of hat, both cut to fit the caliber, 
Had theſe trials been made with no other view than 
to determine the degree of recoil produced by the dif- 
ferent ſituation of the touch-hole, there would have 
been no uſe in marking the fize of the ſhot, the diſ- 
tance and dimenfions of the mark, and the number of 
grains thrown into it at each diſcharge. It was, how- 
ever, intended to try, at the fame time, how far the 
equality of the diſcharges could be nded upon, 
with regard to the number of grains that ſtruck a given 
ſpace; and we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to make 
remarks upon the reſult of the trials in this reſpec. 


80 


| N. B. The French foot is three quarters of an inch 
longer than the Engliſh foot, and the French inch is di- 
vided into twelve lines. ; | 
e have thought it better to inform the reader 
of this, and leave the table as it is, than make an 
fraQtjons in the numbers by reducing, it to Engliſh mea- 
ure. ; 


Firſt Set. Wadding of Card-paper. 


Di- of grains ' 
charge. Recoil. thrown into 
the mayk. 
Foot, Inch, Lines. Mean. 
Touch. hole x 1 o 3) Mean | 36 4 
cloſe to the 2 (>) 10 370 11 6} 1g 37 
bieech- plug. 3 t 3 30 | 
Touch hole 
two lines from 


the breech. 
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= 8 0 
3 9 

= W 
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Mean of all, 48 


Touch- hole 1 

fix lines 2 

dittant. 3 4 9 is | 
Touch- hole I 1 1 7 27 

twelve lines 2 11 © 3 „ off 27; a6 
diſtant. 3 1 1 4 1 


Extremes O. 40. 3. & 1. 3. 3.—Mean recoil 1. 1. % 
Extremes 14 K 45- 


; 
— — — ͤ (—— 
Second Set.— Wadding of Hat, 
Touch- hole 1 i, 40 Yu. 
cloſe to the 2 1 4 0 12 78 $4 
breech plug. 3 1 $-...0Y T7 9 þ, 
Touch hole I 1 0 7 44 FE 
two lines diſ- 2 1 8 371 2 42 "ig 
tant 3 1 3. -3 " 7. 
Touch. hole 1 1 3 3 "" 0" * 
fix liges 2 :-. B 930 8 4.4000 Fu 
diſtant. 3 1 3 z 50 | „ 
Touch- hole x ge I 280 $a 
twelve lines 2 1 2 7p1 3 if} £1 441 
iſtant. 3 I +4: :i-& = J | 
Extremes 1.0. 7, & 1. 4. .- Mean eco 1. 2. $4. - , . 
21 K 78. | _— 
From theſe experiments it a „that, with regard 


to the recoil, the diſtance of the touch- hole from the 
breech is of little importance. The only circumſtance, 
therefore, to be attended to in its ſituation, is, that it be 
not placed quite cloſe to the breech-plug ; for, altho 

that part of the barrel where the powder is lodged, dir- 
ties much Jeſs than a few inches farther forward, yet the 
touch hole, when cloſe to the breceh- plug, is found to 
be more frequently ſtopped up than whon fituated about 
a quarter of an inch from it. ran , 


Of the Range if Barrels. 3 


The lightneſs of fowling-picces of a moderate 4 55 
and the eaſe with which they are managed, * 


31 kages 
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tages ſo obvious, and at the ſame time ſo conſiderable, 
as to give them a general preference at this time; but, 
as the circumſtances upon which only this preference 
ought to, be reſted are little known, it is not ſufficient 
that their uſe is general, and daily increafing, unleſs 
it be determined what are the comparative excellencies 
and defects of long and ſhort barrels, and it be thence 
ſhewn whether ſportſmen ſacrifice one advantage to gain 
another. | 
The generally-received opinion upon this ſubject is, 
to obtain an increaſe in the range, the barre} muſt 
not only be made longer than uſual, but that the length 
and the diameter of the bore ought to bear a certain 
r to each other, and the charge of powder 
ſuited to this proportion; becauſe, as it is ſaid, when 
the barrel is too ſhort, the ball or ſhot quits it before it 
has received the whole impulſe of the powder, and, on 
the other hand, when the barrel is too long, that the 
is not only all inflamed, but even partly con- 
med; before the ball or ſhot arrives at the mouth of 


| The elaſtic fluid produced by the firing of gunpowder 
is found, by — cry to 4. wht cooled to the 
temperature of the atmoſphere, a ſpace two hundred and 
forty-four. times greater than that taken up by the 
pray from which it was obtained. But from the 
| rated during the exploſion, this elaſtic fluid is 
rarefied to ward of 
_ expanſive force of this fluid, therefore, is, at the mo- 
ment of inflammation, one thouſand. times greater than 
that of common air, or, which is the ſame, than the 
2 of the atmoſphere ; or, ſu poſing the powder to 
ye accupied the ſpace df one euthic inch, its expanſive 
forge, when fired; is equal to that which would be ex- 
ertyd by one thouſand cubic inches of common air com- 
ied into the ſpace of one inch. As the velocity with 
which the flame of gunpowder expands when uncom- 
fled, is much greater than that, with which the ball, 
C ſhat, moves forward, the flame muſt continue to 
preſs. 2 the ball, and add to its velocity, until it 
quits the mouth of the piece. This preſſure, however, 
becomes leſs and leſs, as the ball proceeds, and ceaſes 
intirgly when it leayes the muzzle, in conſequence 
| 4 * rage being then allowed to expand itſelf laterally, 
us, for example, if the charge of powder takes up 
one inch of the barrel, and the whole length of the 
barrel be thirty inches, then, when the ball arrives at 
the muzzle of the piece, the inflamed powder (whoſe 
tpanſivg effart is in, proportion. to the ſmallneſe of the 
rc it-eqQupes)extends through thirty times the ſpace 
did; ven the ball began to move, and conſequently 
gates forward with, but one-thirticth part the force it 
WMiſeſſed at; firſt, Moreover, although the velocity of 
the bullet; is, continually. inereaſed by this preſſure gf 
pfkuped powder, its acceleration becomes loſs and leſs 
egit proceeds through the barrel; for, beſides that the 
ntity of the preflure diminiſhes as the flames expands, 
the bullet, continuing to move faſter and faſter, muſt 


receive 22 leſs and, leſs addition of impulſe 
from the flame preſſing behind it. Hence, if two pieces 
of the fame bare, but of different lengths, are charged 


ſhot receives aftet the Hrſt impulſe of the 


four times its former bulk. The | be 


of Read of being, placed againſt a wall; 


| 


"Kh the dame qyantity, of powder, the longer picce will, 


$HQ 
ſtrictty ſpeaking, communicate the g 


and 
force to its ball, or ſhot. But as the inflammation of 
the powder has been ſhewn to be nearly inſtantaneoug, 
and as the increaſe of acceleration, which the ball or 
der upon 
it, is not very conſiderable ; it follows the force 
with which two barrels of the ſame bore, and with the 
ſame charge, throw their ball ox ſhot, will be ncarly 
the ſame, ynleſs their lengths be extremely diſpropor- 
tionate, | 

Jo prove this, we ſhall quote what is faid by that 
able mathematician and engineer, the late Mr. BEN- 
JAMIN Roans, to whoſe work we are indebted. for much 
valuable information, * If a muſquet barrel, of the 
common length and bore, be fired with a leaden bullet 
and half its weight of powder, and if the ſame barrel be 
afterwards ſhortened one-half, and fired with. the ſame 
charge, the velocity of the bullet in this ſnortened bar- 
rel will be about one: ſixth leſs than what jt was when 
the barrel was entire; and if, inſtead of ſhortening the 
barrel, it be increaſed to twice its uſual length (when 
it will be near eight feet long) the velocity of the 
bullet will not hereby. be augmented more than one- 
cighth part, And the greater the length of the 
barrel is in proportion to the diameter of the bul- 
let, and the ſmaller the quantity of powder, the 
more inconſiderable will theſe alterations of velocity 


When the allowances which Mr. Roping here takes 
notice of are made in the proportion, required- for 
fowling-pieccs, the reſult will be found to, correſpond 
exactly with the experiments which we have 2 
made, with every poſſible attention to 7 e 
have, at different times, compared barrels. of all the 
intermediate lengths between twenty-eight and forty 
inches, and of nearly the ſame caliber; and theſe trials 
were made both by firing the pieces from the ſhoulder, 
and from a firm block, at an equal diſtance, and: with 
equal weights of the ſame; powder and of the: ſame 


To. avoid every poſſibility. of error, tha quires, of 

at which we fired, were fixed againſt planks, in- 
From thee trials, 
frequently repeated, ue found that the ſhat pierced: an 
* number of ſheets, whether it was fired from a har- 
rel of 28, 30, Za, 34, 36, 38, on 40 inches in length, 
Nay more, we have compared two barrels of the ſame 
2 * but — of 2 thi — 19 _ On ether 

xty-Hx mc ong, by repeate ring them, in 

ſame manner as the 4 at different diſtances from 
forty-five to one hundred paces, and the reſults. have 
always been the ſame, i. e, the barreliof thirty-three 
inches drove its ſhot thraugh as many ſheets of paper as 
that of ſixty. ſix did, The concluſion. from all this is, 
that the difference of ten inches in the length of the 
barrel, which ſeems to be more than is ever ins 
ſiſted upon among ſportſmen, ces no ſenſible 
difference in the range of the piece; and therefore, 
that every one may pleaſe himſelf in the length of 
his barrel, without either detriment or advantage to the 


"The circumftance of a duck-gun killing r 
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diſtanee than a fowling-piece, is not owing to its length, 
but to its greater weight and thickneſs, allowing the 
cup of powder to be doubled, trebled, or even qua- 
drupled; which cannot be done in a fowling-piece, 
though ſtrongly reinforced. For a barrel of five or fix 
feet, ſuch as that of a common duck- gun, weighing tive 
or fix pounds, and the whole _ twelve or thirteen 
pounds, may be fired with a very large charge, without 
recoiling rad much as to hurt hs ” its weight 
being ſufficient to reſiſt the violent impulſe occaſioned 

the increaſe of the powder. But in a fowling-piece 
of three feet barrel, ſufficiently ſtrong to withſtand ſuch 
a Charge, and whoſe weight all together does not ex- 
ceed five or fix pounds, the recoil would be inſupport- 
able. Befides, they not only double or treble the pow- 
der in a thick gun, but they put in a much greater 
quantity of thor than is ever employed in a fowling- 
piece, Duck-guns are generally bent a little upwards 
near the muzzle, which, the gunſmiths fay, makes 
them throw their ſhot farther than if they were per- 
fectly ſtraight. To obtain, therefore, from a picce of 
the ordinary length, the ſame effects as from a duck- 
gun, nothing more, perhaps, is neceflary than to have 
the barrel ſufficiently ſtrong to admit of the charge be- 
ing doubled or trebled as required, and the whole piece 
heavy enough to render the recoil f ble. We 
may obſerve, however, that an increaſe of the pow- 
der above the charge generally ufed, does not produce a 
— Ine increaſe of range in the ball or ſhot: thus a 
double of powder will not throw the ball or 
ſhot twice the diſtance, nor a treble c to three 
times the diſtance the fingle charge does. is ariſes 
from the great reſiſtance given by the air to the motion 
of the ball or ſhot, and which is proved to be fourfold 
if the velocity be doubled, and ninefold when it is tre- 
bled by an increaſe of powder ; for the reſiſtance of the 
air is not proportional to the velocity itſelf, but only to 
the ſquare of the velocity. Thus BerxouLLi, a profeſ- 
ſor in Bail, diſcovered from experiment that a ball, 
which, being fired, aſcended only ſeven thouſand eight 
hundred and nineteen feet in the air, would aſcend 
fifty-cight thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty feet in 
vacuo. Still we may ſafely infer, that, if the action 
of the powder is not diminiſhed by circumſtances of 
defe& in the formation of the barrel, the greater 'the 
torce of the powder, the greater muſt be the velocity of 
the ball. reat is the change in opinion of late, 
with regard to the proper length for gun-barrels, that 
many gunſmiths will now tell us, that ſhort barrels 
carry farther than long ones; and the reafon they give 
for this, is, the greater friction of the ball or in 
paſſing through a barrel, by which their velocity 
is retarded and their force diminiſhed, If the barrel 
be fo long that the additional impulſe which the ball or 
ſhot is continually receiving in its palſage becomes leſs 
than the friction between them and the ſides of the 
caliber, then, indeed, the barrel by being ſhortened 
will ſhoot with more force: but, as the length of bar- 
rel required to produce this effect is vaſtly greater than 
can ever be employed for any putpote, the objection 
does not hold. And it ſeems elcar, that a piece may 
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2 a velocity as one that is conſiderably ſhorter; and 
the reaſon of this decreaſe of velocity may be, that in 
very long pieces the increafe of the counterpreflure of 
the external air in the cylinder may greatly exceed the 
force of the powder, and that the elaſtic fluid generated 
by the exploſion of the powder is conſtantly eſcaping 
whilſt the ball paſſes along the cylinder, which it not 
only does at the touch-hole, but alſo between the ball 
and the ſides of the barrel; and hence may be inferred 
the neceſſity of touch-holes which do not prime of 
— and of wadding that ſtops the barrel herme- 
tically. 

Having thrown every light this queſtion that is 
— . to — us a — the length, it 
will, perhaps, be expected that we give our opinion, 
what length of barrel is beſt calculated for general uſe. 
The barrels which are found to anfwer for every 
purpoſe, are from thirty- two to thirty-cight inches; and 
whether we conſult the appearance of the piece, its 
lightneſs, or the cafe with which it is man , we be- 
lieve that a barrel not exceeding the one, or below the 
other, of thefe numbers, is the moſt eligible. We 
know that many of the faſhionable gun{miths =__ 
themſelves on the proportion they give to the di 
parts of their fowling-pieces, and thence deduce a fupe- 
riority over their cotemporaries in favour of their on: 
to us it appears that the beauty of , thoſe proportions is 
more attended to, than any good reafon why they are 
made fo rather than otherwite. 


Of the Cauſes of Scattering Shot. 


From the prejudices which obtain ſo 
ſportſmen and gunſmiths, reſpecting 
ing-pieces, it is very natural to f , that a variety 
of means have been ſought after an ciſed, in order 
to remedy this real or pretended effect of ſcattering the 
cha — — — good yg m1 —— _ ods 
em is none ich, wever, 
2 to be 1000 in England. One of the methods 
he deſcribes 1s as follows: An iron or wooden mandril, 
fitted to the caliber, is furniſhed at one end with ſmall 
files, which are cut tranſverſely only ; this inſtrument 
being introduced into the barrel is turned round by 
means of a croſs-handle, and forms a great number of 
ſuperficial ſcratches in the metal, by which, — 
tend, the defect of ſcattering the ſhot is ied, 
One obvious effect of this operation, is, that of deſ- 
troying the ſmoothneſs of the barrel within, and thereby 
rendering it liable to dirty the ſooner; but we cannot 
conceive how the ſhot ſhould be thrown cloſer by have 
ing the friction increaſed between it and the ſides of the 
caliber ; and that this will be the caſc, is evident from a 
rough barrel being always found leaded conſiderably af- 
ter every diſcharge. me make the barrel wider for 
three or tour inches at the muzzle ; and this bell-· mouthed 
form is of very ancient date. 

Espmxar, hoc treatiſe has been already mentioned, 
ſays, he has generally found this ſucceed in making 
barrels throw their thot cloſer. Were this true, 
we ſhould expect to find this form of the barrel 


lly among 
thot of "fowl. 


be made ſo long, that it will not throw a ball with 


more generally uſed than it is at prefent, - and not 
31 2 . hear 


drical throughout. Barrels of this kind have lon ** 
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hear ſo many complaints among ſportſmen about their 


When we conſider that the grains of ſhot which are 

in actual contact with the fides of the barrel compoſe 

upwards of half the charge, we cannot be ſurpriſed-if 

enlarging the ſurface of the caliber at the muzzle, and 

thereby increaſing the number of grains that touch it, 

will tend to make the ſhot be ſcattered more widely. 

Esrix Ax ſays, that the fault of ſcattering the ſhot is not 

owing to the hand of the workman, the barrels of the 

beſt maſters being equally ſubje& to it as thoſe of 

others. He is of opinion, that it ariſes from the differ- 

ent quality of the iron compoſing the ſeveral portions of 
the barrel. Thus, he ſays, it may happen that the rein- 

forced part is formed of iron which is harder, and 

cloſer in the grain, than that forming the fore part of 
the barrel; in conſequence of which, and alſo from the 

fore part being ſo much thinner, the latter is the more 
ſhaken by the — and by that means produces a 

diſperſion of the ſhot. He therefore pretends, that 
widening the muzzle in the manner already ſpoken of, 

by facilitating the exploſion, diminiſhes the force of the 
powder upon this part, and cauſes the ſhot to be thrown 

more cloſely together. 

This opinion of Esr AR, however, not only appears 
abſurd in itſelf, but there is not even the ſmalleſt 
— for it in the — number of inſtances; the 

rrels which are forged in ſeparate pieces — 
very few indeed, compared with thoſe that are forge 
in a fingle piece, and are conſequently of the ſame 
quality throughout: nor does it appear that the former 
are more liable to the fault in queſtion than the latter 
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of error appears to be, that of overcharging. E 
barrel, according to its caliber and weight, A — 
tain quantity of lead, and a fuitable one- of powder, 
which will be attended with greater certainty and effect 
than any others; and theſe muſt be determined by re- 
peated trials. If we increaſe the quantity of ſhot above 
this, we leſſen the force of diſcharge, and at the fame 
time increaſe the recoil : and, if we increaſe the charge 
of powder, that of the ſhot remaining the fame, we alſo 
increaſe the recoil, and diſperſe the ſhot much more than 
before. In every ſpecies of fire-arms, large charges of 
powder are found to diſperſe the ſhot very much, whilſt 
with ſmaller charges than are generally employed it is 
thrown more ſteadily and cloſely. If the objec, 
therefore, which we are about to fire at, be at too great 
a diſtance for the ſhot to take effect, and it happens that 
we cannot approach nearer to it, we ought not to in- 
creaſe the quantity of powder with a view to the ſhot 
being thereby thrown tarther, as, by ſo doing, the in- 
creaſe of the range will be very — whilſt the diſper- 
ſion of the ſhot will be greatly increaſed. The only ex- 
ient in this caſe, 1s, to employ ſhot of a larger 
ize, the quantity of it, and of the powder, being kept 
the ſame as has been already found beſt {ited to the 
piece. 

We cannot venture to determine what degree of 
cloſeneſs or diſperſion in the ſhot will entitle any piece 
to the name of a good or a bad one; but would obſerve, 
that if a fowling-piece, charged with an ounce of No, 2, 
patent-ſhot, and a drachm of powder, throws fixty 

ins into a ſheet of 2 r eighteen inehes by twenty- 
Trae, at the diſtance o fifty paces, we may conſider it as 
very capital, although theſe are only about one-third of 


are. 

Some gunſmiths, ſays Moxs. de MarOLLEs, pretend, 
that a barrel, in order to throw its ſhot cloſely, ought to 
have a caliber'narrower in the middle than at either 
breech or muzzle; whilſt others, again, inſiſt that 
the caliber ought to contract gradually from the 
breech to the muzzle. With reſpect to theſe contriv- 
ances, however, we ſhall only obſerve, that they are 
both admirably calculated to make the piece recoil, if 
not to burſt it. 

Of all theſe contrivances, not one appears calculated 
to anſwer the end for which it was propoſed. The 
greater number of gunſmiths are ſenſible of this, and 
therefore very ſeldom practiſe them, unleſs to indulge 
the whim of their cuſtomers. As far as our reaſon and 
experience are ſufficient for enabling us to determine 
upon the matter, we would reject all the expedients that 
have been hitherto propoſed, and give a decided pre- 
ference to the barrels as they are uſually made, 1. e. to 
thoſe whoſe caliber is very ſmooth and perfectly cylin- 


ported their credit among the beſt ſportſmen, whilſt the 
pretended —— evactl experienced but a very 
8 reputation, and are now almoſt entirely ne- 
glected. ould ſportſmen only forbear to determine 
upon the merits or defects of their pieces, until they 
had given them a patient and impartial trial, by varying 
the quantity of powder and ſhot in different ways ; we 
are inclined to think ther2 would be fewer complaints 


the charge; and that the fame piece, continuing to be 
fired at the fame mark and diſtance, will not, in the 
mean of four or five ſucceſſive diſcharges, throw thirty- 
ſix grains into the paper; in ſhort, that, when due at- 
tention is paid to finding the ſuitable quantity of powder 
and of ſhot, one piece will perform nearly as well as 
| another. | 


L | Of Rifle Barrels. 


It has been found that the flight of balls, both from 
cannon and ſmall arms, is liable to very confiderable- 
variations; and that the piece, notwithſtanding it was 
firmly fixed, and fired with the ſame weight of powder, 
ſometimes threw the ball to the right, ſometimes to the 
left, ſometimes above, and at other times below the 
mark. It has alſo been obſerved, that the degree of 
deflexion increaſes in much greater proportion than the 
diſtance of the object fired at: thus, at double the diſ- 
tance, the deflexion of the ball from the line on which 
the piece is pointed is confiderably more than double, 
and at treble the diftance more than treble, what it was 
in the firſt. Mr. Rozins ſecured a muſquet barrel 
a. block of wood, and firing it with a ball, at a board of 
a foot ſquare, ſixty yards diſtant, found that it miſſed 
the board only once in fixteen ſucceſſive diſcharges ; 
yet, when fired with a ſmaller charge, at the diſtance 
of ſeven hundred and fixty yards, it ſometimes threw 


times 


made of the modern fowling- pieces. The chief ſource 


the-ball one hundred yards to the right, and at other 
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times one hundred to the left of the line it was poi 

in. The direction and downwards alſo was 
found equally uncertain, the ball ſometimes bending 
ſo much downwards as to fall two hundred yards 
ſhort of its range at other times. Yet the niceſt ex- 
amination could not diſcover that the barrel had ſtarted 
-- the leaſt from the poſition in which it was firſt 

ved. 

It is impoſſible to fit a ball ſo accurately to — # gre 
iece, but that it will rub more againſt one fide of the 
arrel than another, in its paſſage through it. What- 

ever fide, therefore, it rubs againſt on its quitting the 
muzzle, it will acquire a whirling motion towards that 
ſide, and will be found to bend the line of its flight in 
the ſame direction, whether it be to the right or the 
left, upwards, downwards, or obliquely. This de- 
flection from a ſtraight line, ariſes from the reſiſtance 
which the air gives to the flight of the bullet, it being 
reateſt on that fide where the whirling motion con- 
pires with the progreſſive one, and leaſt on that fide 
where it is oppoſed to it: thus, if the ball, in its 
paſſage out, rubs againſt the left fide of the barrel, it 
will whirl towards that fide ; and, as the right fide of 
the ball will therefore turn up againſt the air duri 
its flight, the reſiſtance of the air will become grea 
on the right fide, and the ball be forced away to the 
left, which was the direction it whirled in. If the axis 
round which the ball whirls, preſerved its poſition dur- 
ing the whole of the flight, the defſection would be in 
the ſame direction from the one end of the track to the 
other. But, from accidents that are unavoidable, the 
axis of the whirl frequently changes its poſition ſeveral 
times during the flight ; ſo that the ball, inſtead of 
bending its courſe uniformly in the ſame direction, 
often deſcribes a track that is variouſly contorted. So 
eat, however, is the tendency of the ball to defect it- 
elf towards the fide it rubs againſt, that although, 
when fired out of a barrel that is bent towards the left 
hand, it will be thrown from the piece in the direction 
of the bend, yet as the ball in this caſe will be forced 
to rub againſt the right fide of the muzzle, and thus 
turn its left ſide up againſt the air; ſo it will be found 
to alter its courſe . the flight, and bend away to- 
wards the right hand, ſo as to fall a conſiderable way 
to the right of the line in which the piece was 
pointed. | | 

From what has been faid, it will readily appear, that 

theſe variations will be more frequent and conſiderable 
when the ball runs very looſe in the piece; or when, 
from any roughneſs on its ſurface, or on the inſide of 
the barrel, a conſiderable degree of friction takes place 
between them. With a view to prevent friction, it has 
been d to greaſe the ball; but this will be of 
little * All that can be done in a plain barrel, 
is, to have the balls caſt very ſolid and true, and after- 
wards milled in the ſame manner as is now practiſed 

ſhot : the barrel alſo ſhould be very ſmooth on the 
inſide, and the ball fit it very aceurately, ſo as to leave 
ſcarcely any windage. And yet, with the help of all 
theſe, it will ſtill be very difficult to prevent it altoge- 
ther; for gravity will conſtantly act, and friction on the 
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_ : * will naturally be occaſioned by the weight of 
t all, 

From conſidering the cauſes of this aberration in the 
flight of bullets, it will be pretty evident, that the only 
means of correcting it is by preventing the ball from 
rubbing more againſt one fide of the barrel than ano- 
ther in paſſing through it ; and by giving to the bullet 
a motion, which will counteract every accidental one, 
and preſerve its direction by making the reſiſtance of the 
air upon its fore part continue the fame in every part of 
the flight. The contrivance for this purpoſe is termed 
rifling, and conſiſts in forming upon the inſide of bar- 
rels, a number of furrows either in a ſtraight or ſpiral 
direction; into theſe the ball is moulded, and 
rolling motion along the ſides of the barrel, in its 
fage out, thereby prevented. Barrels of this conſtruc. 
tion have been in uſe upon the continent fince the mid- 
dle of the ſixteenth century, but were little known, and 
ſtill leſs employed in England, until within theſe fifty 
years. The ſpiral rifled barrels, however, have en- 
tirely ſuperſeded the ſtraight rifled ones, becauſe, al- 
though the Jatter prevented the rolling motion 'of 
the ball that takes place in a plain barrel, yet they 
do not communicate any other motion, that could ſerve 
to correct the variations that may occur during the 


flight. 

The furrows, or channels, which are termed the 
rifles, vary in number according to the fancy of. the 
work man, or that of the purchaſer, but are never leſs 
than fix, or more than twelve, in a common-fized 

iece. Their depth is equally ſubje& to variation; 

ut the breadth of the furrows and of the threads is ge- 
nerally the fame. In ſome pieces, the ſpirals make a 
half turn, in others three-fourths, and in others, again, 
an entire-revolution in the length of the barrel : an in- 
tire revolution, however, is the moſt common; t 
from the great difference in the length of rifle barrels, 
there ſhould be ſome ſtandard aſſigned for the obliquity 
of the ſpiral. There is, without doubt, a certain ob- 
liquity of the ſpirals which would communicate a ro- 
tary motion to the ball, ſufficient to correct any aberra- 
tion in its flight; and this might be determined of 
comparing the effects of a number of pieces, that dif- 
fered only in the obliquity of the rifles. Barrels in- 
tended to be rifled are previouſly bored and ſmoothed 
within, in the manner already defcribed: they are, how- 
ever, forged as much thicker than plain barrels as the 
2 of the rifles ; for, although the threads of the ſpi- 
ral add to the weight of the barrel, they do not increaſe 
its ſtrength in the leaſt, with regard to the force exerted 
upon it by the powder. 

Theſe pieces are charged in various ways. In gene- 
ral, the ball, which is ſomewhat larger than the caliber 
before it was rifled, is driven down to the powder, by 
means of an iron rammer, ſtruck with a maller, 
whereby that zone of the ball which is in contact with 
the ſides of the barrel, becomes indented all round, and 
is moulded to the form of the rifles, When the piece is 
fired, the projections of the ball which fill the rifl 
being obliged to follow the ſweep of the ſpiral, the ball 
thereby acquires a rotary motion upon an axis that cor- 

reſponds 
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_ reſponds 
of the bullet which lay foremoſt in the barrel, continues 
foremoſt during the whole of the flight. By this means 
the reſiſtanceof the air is oppoſed directly to the bullet's 
reſs, and not exerted more againſt one part than an- 
other of that fide which moves foremoſt; and accord- 
ingly the bullet preſerves the line of its direction with 
ry great ſteadineſs, ; : 

"It appears that neither the inventors of ſpiral rifle 
' barrels, nor the perſons who firſt uſed them, were at all 
wainted with the principles upon which they pro- 
duced their effects. 
ing to the ball not paſſing out ſo quickly as out of a 
plain barrel, the powder was more completely inflamed, 
and thereby exerted a greater force upon it. Others, 


and theſe by far the greater number, thought that the 


ball, by combining the rotary with the progreſſive mo- 
tion, did, as it were, bore the air ; thereby flying much 
farther, and penetrating ſolid bodies to a greater depth, 

than when diſcharged from a plain barrel. But Ro- 
BINS aſſerts, that as the bullet meets with a greater re- 
fiſtance in its paſſage thwugh a rifled barrel than 
through a plain one; ſo neither its velocity, nor the 
diſtance to which it is thrown, is ſo great when fired 
from the former as when fired from the latter; and 
this difference will be very remarkable if the rifles be 
deep, and the ball fills them up completely; the fric- 
tion, in that caſe, bearing a conſiderable proportion to 
the force of the powder. For the ſame reaſon, he ſays 
that barrels which are newly rifled, and, conſequently, 
ſomewhat rough within, do not throw their balls ſo far 
as they will be found to do after being uſed for ſome 
time, and thereby rendered ſmoother; and, that the 
miſtake of thoſe who ſuppoſed that rifle barrels threw 
their balls to a greater diſtance than plain barrels did, 
aroſe from their finding, that, with the former, they 
could hit a mark at three or four times the diſtance they 
could do with a plain barrel. 

Beſides the method of loading a rifle-barrel gun, by 
driving down the ball with an iron rammer, there are 
ſeveral others which we ſhall mention. In Germany 
they ſometimes charge them in the following manner: 
a picce of thin leather or fuſtian is cut into a circular 
ſhape, and fo large as to cover a little more than half of 
the ball; this piece is then greaſed on one fide, and, 
being placed over the muzzle, the ball is laid upon it, 
and thruſt down together ; by this means the lea- 
ther or fuſtian enters into the rifles, and the bullet, be- 
ing firmly embraced by it, acquires the proper rota 
— ion in its — th the barrel, g It this — 
thod be equally eftectual, it is certainly much more 
eaſy and expeditious than that already deſcribed. Some 
of the old pieces of this conſtruction were charged by 
taking -out the breech every time; and, we are in- 
tormed, that the pieces uſed by the Heſſian yagers, are 
charged the fame as the common ſerew-barrel piſtols. 
By far the moſt expeditious way of charging rifled 
pieces, however, is, by means of an ingenious contriv- 
ance which now generally goes under the name of 
F8rGuSON's he bene, from its having been uſed 
by Malox FercusoN's corps of rifle-men during the 
laſt American war. In thele pieces, there is an open- 


I 


with-the line of its direction; fo that the ſide | i 


me were of opinion, that, ...-. 
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ing on the upper part of the barrel, and cloſe to the 
breech, which is large enough to admit the ball. This 
opening is filled by a riſing ſcrew which paſſes up from 
the lower fide of the barrel, and has its threads cut with 
ſo little obliquity, that, when ſcrewed up cloſe, a half. 
turn finks the top of it down to a level with the lower 
fide of the caliber, For, when the ball is forced 
through the rifles by the effort of the powder, the fric- 
tion muſt be conſiderably more than when it is moulded 
to them in the ramming down, It appears, however, 
that in whatever way the iece is charged, this friction 
might be much diminiſhed, by making the channels or 
furrows very broad in proportion to the breadth of the 
threads, and, inſtead of leaving the latter flat on the 
top, to have them terminating in a uy edge, whereb 

they would cut cafily into the ball. This would alſo 
ſerve to lefſen the additional quantity of metal in the 
barrel, Which, as the rifles are now formed, bears a 
very conſiderable p ion tothe weight of the whole 
piece. The depth of the rifles, likewiſe, need not be 
great, as a very flight hold of the ball is ſufficient to 
communicate the deſired motion: deep rifles are parti- 
cularly detrimental when the piece is charged at the 
breech ; for, if the ball be large enough to fill them up 
intirely, the reſiſtance, and, conſequently, the recoil, 
will be very great; and, if it does not fill the rifles, 
there will be ſo much windage, that a conſiderable por- 
tion of the flame will eſcape paſt it, and the force of the 
diſcharge be thereby greatly leſſened. 

To render -rifle-barrels as complete as poſſible, we 
ſkould endeavour, by every means in our power, to 
diminiſh the friction between the bullet and the ſides of 
the barrel. We have already mentioned ſome altera- 
tions which we think would conduce to this. The 
turns of the ſpiral being —— parallel to each other, 
and both the threads and the furrows being made per- 
fectly ſmooth, are circumſtances abſolutely eſſential to 
perfection; as thereby the bullet, when once put in 
motion, will -paſs through the barrel with very little 
friction, The moſt accurate method of aſcertaining 
this, is, by pouring melted lead into the barrel ſo as to 
form a cylinder of two or three inches in length, and 
which is exactly fitted to one portion of the caliber : if 
this cylinder, when moved a little, without ſtop 
or difficulty from one end of the barrel to the other, by 
being puſhed gently, the rifling may be pronounced very 
—1 The fame thing may be tried with a plug or 
ball of lead, driven into one end of the barrel ſo as 
to fill the rifles, and puſhed forward with the ram-rod. 

From the imperfect manner in which any inſtrument 
works in a ſpiral direction within the barrel, the fur- 
rows are generally left very ; and hence rifled 
pieces are found to throw their ball to à greater 
diſtance, though with equal accuracy, after being uſed 
for ſome time, and thereby having the bottom of the 


furrows, and edges of the threads, worn ſmooth. Theſe 
might be rendered ſmooth at firſt, by means of a plug of 
lead or pewter, made to fit-the rifles, being fixed to an 
iron rod, and wrought backwards and forwards in the 
barrel with fine emery and oil: or the leaden plug mi 

be employed as a pattern to form one of draſs or eel , 
for the ſame purpoſe. as 


rel 
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As the pon which are charged at the breech are 
conſiderably dearer than the others, and, excepting the 
dition with which they can be , are really 
inferior to thoſe e dat the muzzle; weare of opi- 
nion, that the latter might, by a very fimple means, 
rendered equally. ſerviceable with former. This 
is nothing more than having the balls caſt with projec- 
tions that anſwer to the rifles; which may be done with 
at caſe and accuracy by making correſponding hol- 
s round a zone of the bullet-mould: by this the ball 
may be fitted fo accu to the rifles, as to leave ſcarce- 
ly any wi ; whil& the friction will be leſs than it is 
either when the ball is put in at the breech, or forced in 
by the muzzle. | 
In treating of the cauſes of aberration wide ws. bog 
Balls, we have ſuppoſed: the air to be perfectly ſtill; 
it * evident, that the force of the wind will af- 
fe& balls conſiderably, whether they are fired from a 
plain, or _—_— — 1 but, for the reaſons alrea 
wen, will e former in a much ter degree | 
Gan the latter. of 
Pieces intended for ſhooting with ball, whether they 
be plain or rifled, ought to be of much more equal 
thickneſs, from tho breech to the muzzle, than c 
that are intended for ſhot only; In every barrel, 
there is an undulating vibration communicated to 
the metal by the explofion. This is moſt remark- 
able in a thin barrel, and when the charge is great; 


and may be rendered very evident by the following 


eaſy experiment: Take a piece of fine ſteel or iron- 


wire, that exons 7-6 ſo as not to ſtretch readily; 


paſs it once the thin part of the barrel, and 
twiſt it tight, Tho piece being then charged and 
fired, the wire will be found burſt aſunder, or con- 
{iderably untwiſted. It is evident, that ſuch a degree 
af vibration in the barrel muſt have an effect upon the 
hall in its paſſage —_— it; and that the only means 
of preventing it, is, by having an additional quantity of 
motal in the barrel, and eſpecially in the fore part of it. 
The ſame cireumſtance certainly obtains, though in a 
much leſs degroe, in fowling- pieces; and, on this ac- 
count, as well as on that 2 a barrel which 
is ſtrong enough to withſtand any charge that is re- 
quired; may yet have too ſmall a quantity. of metal in 
it. 


Having now fully explained the principles up 
which ri rrels produce their ele, our * — 
will be red to conſider how far the ſtraight 
rifling can be uſeful when employed for ſhot. Theſe 


pieecs are ſaid to bo very common in Germany, and are || 
the ſhoulders; that 1s, when their breaſts are ſo narrow 


that their fore thighs do almoſt touch: ſuch horſes are 
ol little value, becauſe they have a weak fore- hand, and 


uled by a few perſons in this eountry; though we un- 
derftand that: the greater number even of theſe fow are 
now leſs partial to them than they were at' firſt, If the 

ney of ſhot ariſes from the ſame cauſe as that of 
ball, viz. from acquiring a whirling motion t6 one fide 
or other by rubbing againſt the ſides of the pieee, it 1s 
evident that-rifling the barrel can have no tendency to 
prevent this. For let it be granted, that the channels 
or flutings within are ſemicireular, and that the ſhot is 
oxactly adapted to theſo (two cireumſtanees- ſaid! to be 
— 2 the of theſs pieces) it oannot be 
imagined that grains will acquire leſs of the rolling 


! 
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motion in 1 than in paſſing 
along the Laa of a plain barrel; 8 contrary, it 
will necellanly be greater, as the points of contact are 
conſiderably more numerous. 

SHORT-JOIN TED; a horſe is faid to be ſhort» 
Jointed that has a ſhort paſtern. 

When the joint or the paſtern is too ſhort, the horſe 
is fubject to have his fore-legs from the knee to the co- 
ronet in a ſtraight line. 

Commonly your ſhort-jointed horſes do not 
ſo well as the long-jointed ; but out of the manage, 
ſhort-jointed are the beſt for travel or fatigue. 

SHOT-MAKING; ſhot for fowling ſhould. be well 
ſized, and of à moderate bigneſs, for ſhould it be too 

eat, then it flies thin and —— too much, or if too 

mall, then it hath not weight and ſtrength to penetrate 
far, and the bird is apt to fly away with it: in order 
therefore to make it ſuitable to the occaſion, it not be» 
. to be had in all places, fit for your pur» 
pole, I have therefore ſet down the true method 
of making all ſorts vnd ſizes under the name of mould- 
2 Its principal good properties are to be round and 
lid. 
SHOULDER oy A Hoss, is the joint in the fore 
uarters that joins the end of the ſhoulder- blade with 
the extremity of the fore-thigh; alſo that part of his 
forehand that lies between the withers, the fore-thigh, 
the counter and the ribs. 

SHOULDER os 4 Bzaxca, is that of it 
which begins at the lower part of the arch of the han- 
quet, over-againſt the middle of the fonceau, or cha- 
peron, and forms another arch under the banquet. 


* The ſhoulder of the branch caſts a greater or leſſer 


| 


with ſuch ſhou 


circumference, according as it is deligned to fortify or 
weaken the branch. 

SHOULDER-PEGGED Hoxrsts, are fo called 
when they are gourdy, (tiff, and almoſt without mo- 
tion. 

A horſe with ſhoulders, is a horſe: that has 
thick, fleſhy, and heavy ſhoulders. 

SHOULDER-SPLALT, a horſe is ſaid to be ſuch 


when he has given his ſhoulders ſuch. a violent ſhock; 
as to disjoint the ſhoulder-bone from the body. 

' SHOULDERS or 4 Hoxss, ſhould be ſharp and 
'narrow at the wittiers, of a middle ſize, flat, and but 
little fleſh 


them; for it he be charged with ſhoul- 
ders, he will not only be heavy on the wang) we) _ 
weary;. but trip and ſtumble every minute, eſpecially i 
x. fuers his neck be thick and . * 
Some ſaddle horſes, on the contrary, are too ſmall in 


are apt to cut: by crofling their legs, and carry them ſo 


confuſedly in galloping that they are ſubje& to fall. 
The boulders 0 «Ac ſhaped horſe are c ed 


to thoſe oſ a hate, and the diſtance between them ſhould 


de little more than half the breadth of his hind-quar- 


ters. 
 SHOULDER-PIGHT 1s «x Hoss, is a malady, 
being the diſplacing of the point uf the ſhoulder by ſome 


great fall, rack, or pam, which may be known by one 
[ | 


ſhoulder. 
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| 1 ſticking out farther than its fellow, — 


allo he will halt downright. 
As for the cure, ſwim the horfe up and down in deep 


water a dozen times, which will cauſe the joint to go 


back into its right place * 
Then take two pins of aſh- wood, about the bigneſs of 
a finger, about five inches long, and ſharp- pointed; 


lit the (kin an inch above and beneath the point of the 


ſhoulder, and from above thruſt one of theſe pins 
downwards, ſo that both the ends may equally ſtick. 


Within the ſkin: but if the wooden pin will not paſs 


through eaſily, you may firſt make way for it with an 
iron pin. | 
hen you have done this, make two other holes 
croſs to the firſt, ſo that the other pin may croſs the 
firſt right in the midſt, with a right croſs, and the firſt 
in ſhould be ſomewhat flat in the midit, to the end 
that the other being round, may preſs the better with- 
out ſtop, and cloſe more exactly together. 


Then take a piece of a line, a little bigger than a | 


whip-cord, and make a loop at one end, which being 
put over one of the ends of one of the pins, ſo that it 
may lie between the pin's end and the ſkin; faſten this 
haſt end with your packthread to the reſt of the cord, fo 
that it may not flip: both the pins and the cord ſhould 
be firſt anointed with hog's greaſe. 

Then bring the horſe into the ſtable, and let him 
reſt for nine or ten days, but let him lie down as little 
as may be: put a paſtern ſhoe on the fore-leg, and after 
nine or ten days anoint the fore place with a little dial- 
thæa, ' or,hog's greaſe, ſo turn him out to graſs, and let 
him run there till the pins are rotted off; if he be 
worked in a cart after the end of a month, it will ſettle 
his ſhoulder the better, and make him the fitter for rid- 
ing. See STRAINS. 


' SHOULDER-PINCHING, a misfortune that be- 


fals a horſe by labouring or {training when too young, 
| bot over-loaded. | | 


is malady may be known by the narrowneſs of his 
breaſt, and by the conſumption of the fleſh of the 
ſhoulders, inſomuch that the fore-part of the ſhoulder- 
bone will ſtick out and be higher than the fleſh; and if 
it be of a very long ſtanding, the horſe will be very 
hollow upon the briſket, towards the arm-holes, and 
go wider beneath the feet than above the knee. 

For the cure: give him a flit with a ſharp knife an 
inch long, upon both fides, an inch under the ſhoulder. 
bone; when it is done with a large quill put into the 
ſlit, blow up firſt one ſhoulder and then another, as 
big as poſſibly you can, and even up to the withers, 
and with your hands ſtrike the wind equally into eve 

art of the ſhoulders, and when they are both full 

t all the wind places with an hazle wand, over all 


the ſhoulder; after that, with a flat iron. ſlice looſen 


the ſkin within from the fleſh. 
Then rowel the two flits or cuts with two round 


rowels made of the upper leather of an old ſhoe, with| a 


an hole in the midſt, that the corruption may run out; 

let the rowels be three inches broad, and put in flat and 
lain within the cut; this may be as large as you think 
t to lay the ſame open. | | 


| 


| 


— 
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SHOULDER-SPLAITING, \ a malady that may 

SHOULDER- TORN, | betal a horſe by 
ſome dangerous ſliding, either at home or abroad, 
which the ſhoulder is parted from the breaſt, and 55 
leaves an open rift, not in the ſkin but in the fleſh, 
and the film next under the ſkin, which renders the 
horſe ſo lame that he is not able to go; and it may be 
known by his trailing his legs after him in going. 

For the cure: put a pair of ſtraight paſterns on his 
feet, and keep him in the ſtable without diſturbing 
him. Then take a pint of fſalad-oil, one pound of 
dialthza, halt a pound of oil of bays, and as much 
treſh butter, which melt all together in a pipkin; and 
with this anoint the part, and allo round Gene the fide 
of the ſhoulder; this will cauſe both the ſaid places and 
all the ſhoulder to ſwell in two or three days time; 
then 2 all the {wollen parts with a hamet, or fleam, 
or a ſharp hot iron, and anoint the parts with the be- 
iore-mentioned ointment. | 

But if it ſtill continues to ſwell and gather to a head, 
you muſt lance it where the ſwelling gathers moſt, and 
feels ſofteſt under your finger, and tent it wich green 
ointment. . 

SHOULDER-WRENCH, a misfortune that be- 
fals horſes ſeveral ways, ſometimes by turning and 
ſtopping too ſuddenly upon ſome uneven ground, ſome- 
times by running too haſtily out at ſome door; at other 
times by ſlipping or ſliding either in the ſtable or abroad, 
and by ſeveral others, : 

The beſt receipt for the cure of it, is to take up the 
horſe's ſound leg Labeor, to double it backwards in the 


joint, and ſo tie it with a liſt, or ſome ſoft thing, ſo 


falt that it will not untie, and then to force him to go 
upon his three other legs till he ſweats at the roots of 
his ears, flanks, and between his legs; then untie his 
leg and let it down, and this will cauſe the blood to 
deſcend into the plate-vein, that it will be more viſib] 

ſeen when it is tied up; but if it does not appear fo 


plain as you would have it, wet it with warm water 
with your hands, and ſtroke it downwards towards the 


place where you are to let him blood, and this will 
cauſe it to appear more viſibly. 

Then tie up his leg again, and bleed him in the com- 
mon bleeding-place, between his cheſt and lame leg, 
taking away two quarts or more, according as the ſtrain 
is great or ſmall: ſave a quart of the blood, and put a 
handtul of ſalt in it, ſtirring it while it is running, that 
it may not clot ; and when he has done bleeding, and 


you have pinned up the mouth of the plate-vein with a 
eaden pin or needle, to prevent it from bleeding, and 


bound lome hairs of the mane or tail about the pin, to 
keep it faſt and ſteady, till a day or two after that 
take it out, ſmear him with the blood; but before you 
— him up, anoint him all over the ſhoulder and breaſt, 
tween his legs, and down to his knee, with oil of 
turpentine and ſtrong beer or ale, in equal parts, ſhook 
mingled together very well in a glaſs vial, clap- 
ping and dabbing it well with your hand; then ſmear 
all the ſaid places anointed, with the blood and falt, 
chafing and I alſo very well with your hand; 
then ſet him up to his meat, with a liſt, or garter, 
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tte both his legs together as cloſe as you can; then the 
next day untie him and walk him out, and if you find 
that he goes pretty well, ride him gently about a mile, 
and then ſet him up again, tying his fore-feet together 
as before. 

But if he does not go well the firſt day, do' not ride 
him, but only walk him the ſecond; and the third day, 
after his dreſſing, do not only tie his legs, but flat a 
ſtick on both fides, like a wedge, about the bigneſs of a 
ſix-pence, drive this between the toe of his ſhoe and the 
toe of his foot, faſt, ſo that it may not come out; and 
always while he ſtands till in the ſtable, tie his legs 
cloſe, and peg him with the wedge; and when you 
take him out to walk of ride, untie his legs and take 
out the wedge. ; 

Do this every night and morning until he is cured, 
which will be in a few days if the hurt has been newly 
received. | 

The Sieur de SOLEYSEL, and others, preſcribe the 
following medicine for theſe maladies : 

Take half a pound of new wax, the ſame quantity of 
rofin, pitch, and common „d. FI pound of oil 
of olives, two pound and a half of capon's greaſe, the 
ſame quantity of badger's, horſe's, and mule's, and of 
the marrow of a ſtag: oil of tu ine two ounces; 
caſtor, worms, chamomile, St. 2 wort, linſeed, 
and of foxes, two ounces: ſet the olive oil in a baſon 
over a clear fire, with the wax, rofin, and pitch 

nded together, ſtirring them over the flame till 
they are diflolved; then add the fats and ſtag's mar- 
row, and then the turpentine, and let the whole incor- 
porate over a gentle fire. 

Then pour in the oils, and keep ſtirring them for 
half a quarter) of an hour; then take it off the fire, 
continuing to ſtir it till it is cold. 

When * apply this ointment, rub the affected part 
with a wilp of ſtraw, and having warmed your hand, 
chafe in the ointment as hot as the horſe and your hand 
is able to bear it, holding a hot fireſhovel near the 
part to cauſe it to penetrate : repeat this once in two 
days. 

SHRAPF, a place baited with chaff or corn, to 

SC RAPE, | entice birds. 

To SHRIEK, 1 (with Foreſters) to cry or make a 
To SHRIKE, I noiſe, as a badger does at rutting- 


time. 

SIGNS or Sicxness In Horses. The firſt of 
a horſe's indiſpoſition, is his loathing his food ; then it 
muſt be obſerved, whether he hath a wild and haggard 
look, for the eye of an horſe is, as it were, a glaſs, 

which you may diſcern the inward diſpoſition 
of his body ; obſerve likewiſe, whether his cars be 
cold, his mouth hot and foaming, or clammy, the hair 
of his flanks rough and 8 and paler than uſual 
about the ends; his dung hard or black, or greeniſh, 
and his urine clear and undigeſted like water. 

In this caſe his eyes are ſubject to weep, his head 
heavy and hanging down; he is apt to ſtumble as he 
walks; he is flow and dull, though he was vigorous 
before ; he never minds other hories ; contrary to his 
former cuſtom, he riſes and lies down often in the 
ſtable, looking towards his flanks, which are doubled 


and folded in; his heart beats, which may be per- 
ceived, by laying your open hands between the ſhoul- 
der and ſengle, on the left fide; and he is alſo indif- 
ferent and unconcerned at what is done to him. 

The Sieur de SOLEYSEL obſerves, when a horſe has 
been long ſick, ſtales without ſtriding, and even with- 
out thruſting forth his yard, letting the water drop from 
the ſkin or ſheath, it almoſt always portends death, 
unleſs in ſuch horſes as have that cuſtom when they are 
in health; in which caſe you mult draw no conjectures 
from this ſign, though they continue to ſtale after the 
ſame manner * their ſickneſs. 

Another no leſs fatal fign is, when the hair of his tai; 

and on his ſkull, can be eaſily plucked off. 
It is a dangerous ſign, when a horſe either never lies 
down, or ſtarts up immediately, not being able to 
breathe r in a ying poſture ; whereas if in the de- 
clenfion of this diſeaſe he lies down, and continues long 
in this poſture, it is a very good ſign. 

When a fick horſe turns up the whites of his 
you may conclude that he is in pain, and that his diſeaſc 
is - long 4 

rom theſe figns, you may conjecture in general, 
that your . kick, and afterwards you muſt en- 
deavour to diſcover his particular diſtemper, that 
may be able to apply ſuitable remedies; for a diſeaſe 
that is known, is half cured. 

But to be more particular ; heavineſs of the coun- 
tenance, extreme looſeneſs, or coſtiveneſs, ſhortneſs of 
breath, loathing of meat, a rotten cough, ſlowneſs of 
pace, hollownels of flanks, hangin down of cars, Ce. 

ut eſpecially if an borſe, who betore was uſually of a 
cheerful countenance, hangs down his head, it is a ſign 
of a fever, head-ach, the ſtaggers, or ſore eyes, 

If he turns his head backward on the right fide, to 
the part aggrieved, it indicates an obſtruction in the 
liver; but if down to his belly, of the cholic, bots, or 
worms. 

If water runs out of his mouth, it is a ſign of the ſtag- 
gers, or wet — : 

The hollowneſs of a horſe's temples, is a fign either 
of the ſtrangles, or old age. 

A ſwelling about the cars indicates the poll-evil; if 


ſit be under m, it is a ſign of the vives; and in the 


mouth, of the canker, flaps, or lampers. | 

If he have a ſtinking breath, er foul matter iſſues from 
his noftrils, it is an indication that he has an ulcer in 
his noſe or head; if the matter be black, it is a ſign of 
the mourning of the chine, or the like; and if white, of 
the glanders; if yellow, it ſhews a conſumption of the 
liver, and rottenneſs of the lungs. 

If his breath or body be hot, they indicate a fever 
and heat of the ſtomach ; when a horſe's tongue hangs 
out and is ſwelled, it indicates the ſtronger that his liver 
is inflamed ; if beſides he forſakes his meat, that he has 
either the dry or moiſt yellows. | 

Shortneſs of breath, and beating of the flanks, indi- 


cate a fever, or the ſtrangles ; but if the paſſage of his 


throat be r it is a ſign that the film of the lu 
is broken, and the ſpleen is troubled, or elſe that be is 
broken winded. | 

If a horſe cats and drinks little, it is a ſign of a cold 
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liver ; but if he covets to drink much, and eats but lit- 
— * is either a ſign of a fever, rotten lungs, or the dry 
ows. 

If there be ſwelling under his throat, it is an indica- 
tion of the glanders ; if about the roots of the tongue, 
of the ſtrangles; but if there be nothing but little 
knobs, like wax kernels, they indicate no more than that 
he has a cold. 

Coughing, or an oftering to cough, is a ſign of the 

anders, or a wet or dry cough, or a conſunption, or 
undering of the body. 

If a horſe be ſcabby, and ulcerous all over his body, 
and about the neck, it is a plain indication that he has 
the mange; an ulcer full of knots, creeping about the 
veins, ſhews the farcy ; if it ſpread abroad only in one 
place, it is a canker; when hollow and crooked, a fil- 
tula ; but if it be a ſpongy wart, full of blood, it is an 


anbury. 

A feelin on the left ſide, is an indication of a ſick 
ſpleen ; in the flank, of a cholic ; but if in the belly and 

, of the droply. 

The hollowneſs of the back is an indication of the 
dry malady of the droply. 

Staring of the hair indicates a bad ſtomach, or a 
| foundering in the body; but generally a cold, or want 

of _— | | 

Leanneſs and gauntneſs, indicate him to be hide- 
bound, in a conſumption; that he is troubled with a dry 
malady, inflammation of the liver, foundering in the 
body, worms, cholic, or the yellows. 

Staling with pain, ſhews toundering in the body, the 
ſtone, or wind cholic ; and if his urine be blackiſh and 
c_ a pain in the kidnies ; but if yellow, the glan- 

ers. 

Trembling is an indication of a fever, or of founder- 
ing in the body; and if a horſe trembles after drink- 
ing, it ſhows he has an ague fit upon him, and he will 
afterwards glow, and ſometimes he will ſweat after- 
wartls. | 

Laxativeneſs, or looſeneſs of body, is an indication of 
the heat of the liver; and on the contrary, coſtiveneſs 
indicates the dry yellows, or diſeaſes of the gall. 

If a horſe ſtrikes at his belly with his foot, it is a fign 
of the cholic ; but if in ſtriking he fiſks his tail alſo, 
then either bots or worms are indicated. 

If a horſe lies much on his left fide, it is a ſign of the 
ſpleen; and if on the right fide, of the heat of the 
hver; and if he be reſtleſs, it is probable it may be 
cauſed by bots and worms, cholic, or griping in the 
belly; but it he ſpreads himſelt abroad, it indicates the 
droply ; and it he groans when he is down, it betokens 
a fick ſpleen, moilt yellows, bots, or film broken; but if 
he is not able to riſe when he is down, it is a figh either 
of a mortal weakneſs, or foundering in the body and 


Signs may alſo be taken from the urine of a horſe; 
theſe according to ſome authors, are accounted not ſo 
material and certam as thoſe from the dung are, yet 
othets again ſay, they are more certain. A 

That if a herſe in his ſickneſs ſales clear, and it be- 
ing ſaved and ſet by, there be no ſediment in it, it is an 
indication of a growing diftemper ; but if the urine turn 
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of a reddiſh or yeilowiſh colour, and has either a cloud 
ſwimming in it, that is not black or earthy, and a ſedi. 
ment falling to the bottom, and begins to have a rank 
ſmell, it ſhews that the diſeaſe is beginning to break; 
but if the cloud be of an carthy or black colour, co. 
hering in a body without parting, it is a ſign that the 


diſeale will prove mortal. 
Again, it a horſe's urine be different at different 


times, ſometimes giving indications of ſoundneſs, and at 
other times of ſickneſs, it then intimates there is a ma- 
lignity in the diſeaſe, proceeding from an inequality of 
the compoſition of the blood, which alſo cauſes an in- 
equality in its motion. 

Urine of a yellowiſh colour, rather thick than thin, 
of a ſtrong ſmell, and piercing quality, is reckoned 
healthful, found, and good ; but, on the contraty, if it 
be of a deep red tintture, either like or inclining to 
blood, then the horſe has either had too great heats, 
by 8 over - ridden, or ridden too catly after winter 

raſs. 8 

If a horſe's utine be of a high colour, clear and tran- 
ſparent, like old March beer, it is a ſign there is an in- 

ammation in his body, and he has taken a ſurſeit; if it 
bear a little cream at the top, it indicates a weakneſs in 
the back, or conſumption of the feed ; but a green one, 
is a kind of a conſumption in the body ; with bloody 
ſtrokes, is a fign of an ulcer in the kidnies; and one 
that a black, thick, and cloudy, indicates approaching 
death. 

The dung of a horſe is the beſt diſcoverer of his in. 
ward parts : the colour or complexion of which ought 
to be well obſerved, when he is in beſt health, and at 
beſt teeding ; and as he is found to alter, ſo a judgment 
is to be made, either of his health or ſicknels. But 
to be more particular : 

If his dung be clear, criſp, and of a pale yellowiſh 
caſt, hanging together, and not ſeparating, more than 
as it is — y its own weight in falling, and is 


neither ſo thick nor ſo thin, but that it will flat a little 


on the ground, and indeed both in ſcent and ſubſtance, 


reſemble the ordure of a ſound man, then he is clean, 


well fed, and without imperfection. 

If again his firſt and ſecond dung be well coloured, 

et fall from him in round knots or pellets, and the reit 

good, it is not much matter; for it is only an indi- 
cation that he has eaten hay lately, and that will al- 
ways come away firſt ; but if all his dung be alike, then 
it is a ſign of foul feeding, and that he has caten either 
too much hay, or too much litter, and too little corn. 

When his dung is in round pellets, and blackiſh or 
brown, it is a fign of inward heat in the body; if it be 
greaſy, of foulneſs, aud that the greaſe is melted, but 
cannot come away. | | | 

If he voids greaſe in groſs ſubſtance with his dung, 
and it is white and clear, and comes away kindly, he 1s 
in no danger; but, on the contrary, it it be yellow or 
putrefied, then it is a fign that the greaſe has lain ag 
in his body, and, if not prevented, that ſickneſs wi 
enſue, 

Again, if the dung be ſtrong and hard, it indicates 
that he has had too ſtrong heats, and that he will after- 
wards be coſtive, it it be not prevented; it it be — 
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and looſe; it indicates either inward coldneſs of body, 
or too much moiſt and corrupt feeding, but if the dung 
is ſtinking, it ſhews the heat of the liver; but, on the 
contrary, if it have no ſmell, the coldneſs of the liver; 
but if it be undigeſted, then it is an indication either 
a conſumption, or of a dry malady. 

Signs may alſo be taken from the pulſe of a horſe, 
which may be very plainly felt upon his temples, and 
fore-legs ; but as that method has not yet obtained, 
among the experienced in that way, I ſhall paſs it 
over. | 
But notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, in a more 

articular manner, as to the figns of ſicknels in horſes, 
it ought to be obſerved in general, that it is a very diff. 
cult taſk to arrive at any certain knowledge of the 
diſeaſes of brute beaſts, and therefore it ought not to 
be wondered at, that even farriers themſelves are often 
miſtaken, as to the ſigns, becaufe they can —— judge 
by outward appearances; and eſpecially becaule there 
are many diſeaſes, that have the ſame common ſymp- 
toms ; and although a perſon may by them be aſſured 
that a horſe has a fever, or a ſtrangury, yet he can 
ſcarcely at the ſame time be certain, without a very 
nice examination, whether he may not have an inflam- 
mation in the pleura, or in his kidnies ; for the ſigns 
that theſe animals uſually give in the affections of par- 
ticular-parts, is their turning their heads towards that 
parts and indeed that is not always to be depended on ; 
or a horſe may turn his head to the right fide of his 
belly, and thereby a perſon may be miſtaken in ſuppo- 
ling that diſtemper to be a diſeaſed liver, as the horſe 
often gives the fame ſign in the cholic. 

SIDE; to ride a horſe ſide-ways, is to paſſage 
him, to make him 4 two treads, one of which 
is marked by his ſhoulders, and the other by his 
haunches. 

SIDE-LAYS, (with Hunters) dogs ſet in the way to 
let ſlip at a deer as he paſſes by, 

SIGUETTE ; is a cavefſon with teeth or notches, 
that is, a ſemicircle of hollow and vaulted iron, with 
teeth like a faw, conſiſting of two or three pieces joined 
with hinges, and mounted with a head-ſtall, and two 
ropes, as if they were the caveſſon that in former 
times were wont to be upon the noſe of a fiery, 
ſtiff. headed horſe, in order to keep him in ſubjec- 
tion. | 
There is a ſort of figuette, that is, a round iron, all 
of one piece, ſewed under the noſe-band of the bridle, 
that it may not be in view. 

SINEW, to unſinew a horſe, is to cut the tendons 
on the fide of his head. 

A horſe is ſaid to be finew-ſhrunk when he is over- 
rid, and ſo borne down with fatigue, that he becomes 
gaunt-bellied, through a ſtiffneſs and contraction of the 
two finews, that are under his belly. 

SINEW $PRUNG, is a violent attaint, or over- 
reach, in which a horſe ſtrikes his toe, or hinder feet, 
againſt the ſinew of the fore-leg. | | 

For eramps or convulſions 1n the finews : theſe are 
violent contraftions or drawings together of the limbs, 
either throughout the whole Fu, or particularly in 
one limb or member ; and proceed from cauſes either 
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natural or aceidental ; if from natural eauſes, they pro- 
ceed either from — fulnefs or emptineſs. 

When they pr from fulneſs, they are cauſed by 
a ſurfeit, either in eating or drinking, or the want of 


hen from emptineſs, they proceed from too tre- 
quent, and too plentiful blood-lettings, or too much 
and violent Purgings, or too hard labour; all which l 
the hollownefſs of the news with cold, windy vapour, 
which are the only great cauſes of convulſions. 

If they proceed from accidental eauſes, then it is 
either from ſome wound received, where a finew has 
been but half cut aſunder, or only pricked, which pre- 
_ cauſes a convulfion all over 2 body. 

The figns of the diſtemper are, the horſe will ca 
his neck ſtiff, and will not be able to ſtir it ; his back 
will riſe up like the back of a camel, or like a bended 
bow; his crupper will ſhrink inward, his fore-legs will 
ſtand cloſe together, and his belly will be clung up to 
his back-bone ; when he lies down he will not be able 
8 riſe, eſpecially from the weakneſs of his hinder 
imbs. 

The eure: Firſt ſweat him, either by burying in « 
horſe dunghill, or elle by applying hot blankets doubled, 
about fide of his heart, and body; then after 
his ſweat, anoint his body all over with oil of petro- 
leum, for that is much better than oil of bay, or 
oil of cypreſs, ha 

Then give him to drink the following liquor : 

Take one drachm of affatoetida, with lun lende, leeds 
of fenugreek, and cummin ſeeds, of each half an 
ounce ; put theſe into a quart of white wine 
and add to them three or four large ſpoonfuls of olive 
oil, taking care to keep him warm after the drink, and 
to feed him with good bean bread, and warm mathes, 
made of malt, ground, and warm water; and this will. 
in a little time, reduce his finews to their former 
ability. 

But if the convulſion came accidentally, as by the 
prick, or half cut of a finew, then ſearch for the 
wounded ſinew, and, with a pair of ſheers, clip it aſun- 
der, and the convulſion will ceaſe. 

But if it be only a cramp, and but in one limb, then 
rub or chaſe the grieved part with a hard wiſp, or hay- 
* and the pain will ceaſe. 

INGLE, (with Hunters) the tail of a roe-buck, or 
any other deer. 

SIT-FAST, a malady in a horſe, being an 

STICK -FAST, /J hard knob, even as hard as « 
horn, that grows on a horſe's fkin, under the ſaddle, 
faſt to his , which comes by a {addle-gall, or bruiſe; 
which not impoſthumating, the ſkin alte down, and 
looks like a hard picce of leather. | 

The method of curing it, is to take a long nail, with 
a point turned inwards, and with that, to take hold of 
the edge of the dead kin or horn, which will rife from 
the ſound ſkin, and with, a tharp knife cut away 
dead and hard tkin from the {ound fleſh ; and to heal it 
up, by pouring hot butter imo it morning and evening, 
and when the fleſh is made even, dry and ikin it, either 
with the powder of hohey and lime, or with foot and 
cream mixed together, or waſh the wound either with 

3K 2 | urine 


ot- proper evacuation. 


SKY 


urine or white wine, and dry it up with the powder of 


oyſter-ſhells burnt, or bole ammoniac. 

SKITTISH Hoxse ; is one that leaps inſtead of 

oing forward, and does not ſet out or part from the 

— treely, nor employ himſelf as he ought to do. 

SKY-LARK : there is a great difference between 
one ſky-lark and another, for one may not be worth two 
ce, when another ſhall be worth two pounds. 
This bird is very hardy, and will live upon any food 
in a manner, ſo that he have but once a week a turf of 
three-leaved graſs. 

This bird 1s later than the wood-lark by almoſt two 
months, for as the wood-lark hath young ones in 
March, the ſky-lark hath rarely any till the middle of 


Mo But though in winter we ſce t flocks of theſe 


birds, yet we find the feweſt of their neſts of any birds, | f. 


that are known to be ſo _— | 

They commonly build in corn, or high graſs mea- 
dows, and have uſually three or four in a neſt, rarely, 
if ever, exceeding that number. 0 

The young may be taken at a fortnight old, and will 
be brought up almoſt witch any meat; but if they have 
at firſt ſheep's heart and egg chopped together, till they 
be about three week's old. or till they will feed them- 
ſelves, it will not be amiſs; and when they come to 
| feed themſelves, give them oat-meal, hemp-ſeed, and 
bread, mingled together with a little egg, but let the 
hemp- ſeed bruiſed; but you muſt — ſure at firſt 
to chuſe ſuch ſeed as have good ſweet kernels, or it will 
do them no good. 

Being brought up young, theſe birds may be trained 

to any thing, but you muſt be ſure to give them ſand at 

the bottom of their cage, and to let them have a freſh 

turf every week ; but they muſt have no perches in 

rw cages, as the wood lark, for theſe are field 
irds. | 

Now as to the manner of taking an old ſky-lark, it 
may be done with an hobby and nets, as the wood-lark 
is catched. See Woop-LaArk. 

But there are alſo other ways for it in dark nights 
with a trammel net, of thirty-ſix yards long, and fix 
yards over, run through with ſix ribs of packthread, 
which ribs at the ends are put upon two poles, ſixteen 
feet long, made leſſer at each end, and fo drawn be- 
tween two men, half a yard from the ground every ſix 
Reps, touching the ground to caule the birds to fly up, 

_ otherwiſe the net may be carried over them, without 
diſturbing them; ſo when you hear them fly againſt the 
net, clap it down, and they are fate under it. 

This net will not only take ſky-larks, but all other 
ſorts'of birds that come near, ſuch as partridges, quails, 
woodcocks, ſnipes, fieldfares, &c. and almoſt in every 
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Another way of taking them, is with a pair of 


nets, and a glaſs, which is fine ſport in à clear froity 
morning ; theſe nets are commonly ſeven feet deep, and 
fifteen long, knit with French meſh, and very fine 
thread; theſe nets take all ſorts of birds that come 
within their compaſs. 

Theſe larks are alſo taken with a low bell, with a 
great light carried in a tub, both by one man, and the 
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net another, or the bell is carried by one man, az 
alſo the tub and candles, and the net by another; ang 


the light and theſe little bells 
birds, that they lie for dead, 
over them. 

This method of — has a great convenieney be. 
yond the trammel net; for with the bell the fowlers 
can go among the buſhes, by rivers, and ſhaw -ſides, 
where the ſnipes and woodcocks commonly lie, and it is 
a ſure way of taking a covey of partridges. 

The laſt way of taking larks, is in a great ſnow, 
taking an hundred, or two hundred yards of packthread, 
faſtening at every fix inches a nooſe made of horſe. 
hair, two hairs are ſufficient, it they be twiſted to- 
gether ; the more line the better, becauſe it will reach 

the greater length, and of conſequence afford the more 
rt 


her, ſo amazes the 
ſo the net is toſſed 


Then at every twenty yards you muſt have a little 
ſtick to thruſt into the ground, and ſo go on till it be 
all ſet ; when you have done this, ſcatter ſome white 
oats among the nooſes, from one end to the other, and 
ou will find the larks flock thither; when three or 
our are taken, take them out, or elſe they will make 
the others fly; and when you are at one end, they will 
be at the other end feeding ; ſo that you need not fear 
ſcaring them away, for it makes them more eager at 
their food. IF 

If the ſnow fall not till after Chriſmas, theſe birds 
ſeldom or never prove good for ſinging; as for thoſe 
you intend to keep for ſinging, take them in Ofober, 
and then they will fing a little after Chriſtmas. 

Of thoſe chuſe out the ſtraighteſt, largeſt bird, and 
he that has the moſt white upon his tail, for theſe are 
the moſt uſual marks of a cock. 

As for a cage, you mulit let it be a large one, with a 
diſh in the middle, or at one end, and put alſo ſome 
water, when you place the turf in it, for the water 
cauſes the turt to grow in the cage. 

If you find him wild, tie his wings for two or three 
weeks, till he becomes both acquainted and tame; as 
ſoon as you perceive him pretty orderly, untie his 
wings, ſtill letting him hang at the ſame place that he 

id. 

This old bird's food muſt be hemp-ſeed, bread, and 
a few white oats, for he takes great delight in huſking 
the oats ; and when he begins to ſing, give him once a 
week a hard egg, or ſhred him a little boiled mutton, 
or veal, or ſheep's heart; but you muſt not give him, 
or any other bird, any ſalt meat, nor bread is any 
thing falt. 
SEABBERING-BIT. See MASTIGADOUR. 

SLACK a Les, is ſaid of a horſe, when he trips or 
ſtumbles. | 

SLACK Tas HAND, is to lack the bridle, or give 
the horſe head. 

SLIMING, (in Falconry) a term uſed of a hawk, 
muting long-ways in an entire {ubltance, without drop- 


ping any thing. : 
OT, (with Hunters) the view t of ; 
N 
, (Hunting-term) a herd, or 
ſome fort of wild — a ſlought of bears. 
SLOUTH- 
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 SLUTH-HOUND, 
rache, and in colour, for t 
ſpotted. 

Theſe animals are endowed with ſo exquiſite a ſenſe 
ol ſmelling, that they will follow the foot-ſteps of | 
thieves, and purſue them with violence, till they over- 
take them; nay though a thief ſhould take the water, 
they will follow him, and never be quiet, till they have 
got what they ſeek for ; for it was a common cuſtom in 
the borders of England and Scotland, where the people 
were uſed to live much upon theft, that if ſuch a * 
brought his leader to any houſe, where entrance was 
denied them, then they took it for * that 
both the ſtolen goods and the thief alſo, were 
therein. 

SNAFFLE, after the Exgliſb faſhion, is a very flen- 
der bitt-mouth, without any branches: the Engliſh make 
much uſe of them, and ſcarce ule any true bridles, but 
in the ſervice of war, 

SNAFFLE, or SMALL-WATERING Birr, is com- 
monly a ſcatch- mouth accounted, with two very little 
ſtraight branches, and a curb, mounted with a head- 
ſtall, and two long reins of Hungary leather. 

SNAILS may be prevented from injuring _ and 
other bulbous roots, by covering them with frames 
four inches high, and grated fo cloſe with iron wire, 
that none of theſe vermin can get through to injure 
them. The method uſed by — to catch ſnails, 
is to ſeek them out by break G pros or after rain, when 
they come out of their hiding-places to ſeek food. 
Snails are commonly found on wall-fruit, and in a 
dewy morning you may eaſily find where they cluefly 
reſort ; but the better way is to diſcover their haunts in 
a hard winter, where they may cafily be deſtroyed. 
They generally are to be found in holes of walls, under 
thorns, behind cloſe hedges, or old trees, You ſhould 
be careful not to pluck the fruit they have begun to 
eat, for they will not begin a ſecond until they have 
finiſhed the firſt, If you ſer boards, bricks, or tiles, 
hollow againſt your pales, walls, c. they will creep 
under them for ſhelter ; where, about Michaelmas, they 
may be found, as in thoſe places they get for ſecurity 
during the winter ; December is the proper time to de- 
ſtroy them, as they may caſily then be found as above. 

SNAKES and Avppers. To drive them from the 
garden, plant wormwood in various parts of it, and they 
will not come near it. 

Or, ſmoke the place with hartſhorn, or lily roots, 
burnt in a fire-pan, and they will fly from the place. 
Or, old ſhoes burnt, or other ſtinking Quff, will 
drive them away ; or aſh-tree boughs, while green 
leaves are on them, laid about your ground, will have 
the ſame effect. 

Or, take a handful of onions, and ten river crab fiſh, 
beat them well together, and lay it in the place where 
ay come, and you may kill many of them together. 
NAP. Snap-angling is with two large hooks tied 
back to back, and one ſmaller to fix your bait on 
Your tackle muſt be very — and your line not 
ite ſo long as your rod, with a large cork. float, 


ſomewhat larger than a 
moſt part, brown or ſandy, 


 SLOUTH-HOUND, 1 dog ſo called in Scotland, | 


enough to make it ſwim upright, Your bait 
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muſt not be above four inches long. As ſoon as 
ever you perceive the cork to be drawn under water, 
ſtrike very ſtrongly without giving the fiſh time, other- 
wiſe he will throw the bait out of his mouth. When 
you find he is hooked, maſter him as ſoon as you can, 
and with your moors. apy under him get him out of 
the water. Some preter a double ſpring hook, and put 
the bait on by thruſting the wire into the middle of its 
fide, and through its mouth, ſewing up the mouth aſter- 
wards. Ste ANGLING. 

SNARE ; a trap or gin to catch beaſts, birds, Cc. 
among fiſhermen, a wire-gin, ſtall- net, or wile, 

SNET, (Hunting-term) the fat of all ſorts of deer. 

SNIGGLING, oz BzxogcLiinG For Ezts, is an- 
other remarkable method of taking them, and is only to 
be practiſed on a warm day when the waters are low. 
This requires a ſtrong line of (ilk, and a ſmall hook 
baited with a lob-worm. Put the line into the cleft of 
a ſtick, about a foot and a half from the bait, and then 
thruſt it into ſuch holes and places before-mentioned, 
where he is ſuppoſed to lurk; and if there be one there, 
it is great odds but he takes your bait. Some put that 
part of the line next the hook into the cleft ; but how- 
ever that be, it muſt be ſo contrived, that the line may 
be diſengaged from the ſtick, without checking the eel 
when he takes the bait. When he has ſwallowed it, 
he is not to be drawn out haſtily, but after he is pretty 
well tired with pulling, and then you will make him 

N. E. When you broggle undir a b 

B. you e under a bridge with a boat, 
take care it does not firike inſt the — nor diſ- 
turb the water; either of Wich will drive them into 
their holes ſo far, that they will ſcarcely ever bite. 
The beſt and largeſt eels are caught in the Merſey by 
this method. 

SNIPES; in order to take ſnipes, take a large num- 
ber of birchen twigs, as fifty or ſixty, or more, at your 
pleaſure, and lime them very well together. 

Having done this, go in ſearch after fuch places 
where 7 do uſually frequent, which may be known 
by their dung. 

They will lie very thick in thoſe places, where the 
water lies open in hard, froſty, or ſnowy weather ; and 
having taken notice of the place where they moſtly 
feed, ſet what number of twigs you pleaſe, at a yard 
diſtance one from another, and ſet them floping, ſome 
one way, and ſome another; then retire to a conveni- 
ent diſtance from the place, and you will find there 
will be ſcarce one ſnipe in ten will mils the lime 
twigs, by reaſon that they ſpread their wings, and 
tetch a round cloſe to the ground, before they alight. 

When you ſee any taken, do not ſtir at firſt, for he 
will feed with the twigs under his wings, and as others 
come over the place, he will be a means to entice them 
down to him. 

When you ſee the coaſt clear, and that there are not 
many that are not taken, you may then take them up, 
faſtening one or two of them, that the others fly ing over, 

alight at the ſame place, 

f there be any other open place, near to that where 
you have planted your twigs, you mult beat them up : 
the reaſon why they delight to haunt open places, and 
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a cartilage within the noſtrils. 


imperfect ſhare of either. 


SOI 
where ſprings run with a gentle ſtream, is becauſe they 


cannot feed, by reaſon of their bills, in places that are 
hard and ſtony, and about theſe plaſhes in ſnowy wea- 
ther they very much reſort. 

SNORT'; is a certain ſound, that a horſe, full of 
fire, breathes through his noſtrils, and ſounds as if he 
had a mind to expel ſomething that is in his noſe, and 
hindered him from taking breach. 

The noiſe, or ſound, is performed by the means of 


Horſes of much mettle ſnort when you offer to hold 
them in. 5 

To SOAR ; to fly high as ſome birds do. | 

SOAR-AGE, (in Falconry) a term uſed of hawks, to 
ſignify the firſt year of their age. 

SOAR-HAWK ; is a hawk ſo called from the firſt 
taking her from the eyrie, till ſhe has mewed, or caft 
her feathers: theſe, as well as the branches, are to be 
diligently taught, and the falconer muſt bring them off 
from their ill cuſtom of carrying, by giving them large 
trains, by which means they will learn to-abide on the 
quarry, Ses the Article SpaRROW-HAWK. 7 

SOILING rns Hoxse; without poſhbility of diſ- 

is a conſideration of the firſt magnitude. To 

d, lie, and roam at large, upon the graſs of the 
earth, and to have his body conſtantly wetted with the 
dew of heaven, is the natural ſtate of the horſe, in 


which, by conſequence, he muſt enjoy a ſuperior por- | 


tion of health and happineſs, and without an occaſional 
recurrence to which, he can only poſſeſs a partial and 
/e ſhall, therefore, in 
place of argument, appeal to men's conſtant experi- 
ence, and without hefitation, lay it down as a rule, 
that in order to cool and re-invigorate the limbs, and 
purify the blood and juices of horſes, and to enable 
then to endure to their lateſt period, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary that they be allowed an annual run, of at 
leaſt fix weeks at ſpring graſs. Where horles cannot 
be ſpared from the ſable, the uſual ſubſtitute in town, 
is to ſoil them at home upon green tares; this, at leaſt, 
ſurely never need be omited, being within the reach of 
almoſt every keeper of horſes. e will barely repeat 
the old caution, to give the green meat freſh, becauſe 
if kept till its juices be exhaled, it not only becomes 
uſelels as to the original intent, but tough and indi- 
geſtible, and apt to occafion dangerous obſtruttions. 
Natural graſs, Mr. LawRENCE fays, is ſuperior, 
and more likely to anſwer the intended purpoſe of ſta- 
ble ſoiling, than tares or any other herbage; from re- 
peated trials it has been found, that horſes and horned 
cattle prefer it to all other own meat, without even 
excepting the ſo often and highly celebrated lucern. 
The great bulk of the artificial graſſes is an important 
object, but no doubt can be entertained of the ſuperior 
quality of the natural, either green or dry. When the 
vaſt conſequence of graſs is conſidered, both in relation 


to quantity and quality, the neglected ſtate of our mea- 


dows and paſture lands, in many parts of the country, 
may well be wondered at, and the queſtion naturally 
aſked, why the ſimple herbage ſhould not be cultivated | 
with the ſame care and aſſiduity as corn: it has been 


| known to repay immenſely the expence of manure, of | 


| zraſs crops. 
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pure and good ſeed brought from a confiderable diſ. 


tance, and of the moſt attentive culture. There can- 
not be a more improvident practice, whether in a pub- 
lic or private view, than withholding ſo tenaciouſly 
old, foul, unproduttive meadow from the plough ; the 
M up of which would pay ſo abundantly in the 
firſt inſtance, and ftill more largely in the ſucceeding 
It is obvious nothing more is needed, in 
this caſe, than to adopt improved methods of laying 


Previous to turning a horſe to graſs, it has been the 
cuſtom with ſome to call in the aſſiſtance of medicine; 
we know of no neceſlity for ſuch ſteps, with the ex. 
ception indeed, that if the horſe ſhould be exceſſive 
plethoric, or full of blopd, dull and heavy-eyed, it 
would be highly proper to bleed him a few days before 
his departure: the eyes of horſes, in ſuch ſtate of body, 
are in great danger while feeding abroad, Abridge his 
clothing, and accuſtom him to the cold by degrees ; 
and if you turn him into the paſture the ap- 
proach of night, according to the advice of Mr. Max- 
SHALL, 1t will be an additional ſecurity againſt catch- 
ing cold; fince the charms of his new fituation will in- 
duce him to rove about, until the morning ſun ſhall 
have prepared him a warm and dry couch, on which 
he may repoſe in ſaſety. | 

If the feet be too ſtrong and deep, take down the 
cruſt with diſcretion, — 1 frog may come fairly in 
contact with the earth. The proper s ſhoes are 
narrow tips, juſt wide and long enough to cover the 
cruſt, prevent its being broken, and the inſpec- 
tion of the farrier is neceſſary, at leaſt once a month, 
to replace in cale of wear or accident, and to prevent 
the too great length of the toe; in very dry — 
and hard paſtures, and where horſes are much driven 
by the flies, their feet will demand conſtant attention, 
or they may come up with the cruſt ſo ſplintered and 
my as ſcarcely to afford ſufficient hold for a hoe. 
If a ſervant be ſent to inſpett horſes at graſs, and there 
ſhould be a neceſſity for employing a country black- 
ſmith, care ſhould be taken to reſtrain him from his 
1 operation upon the frog, che binders, or the 

e. 

The graſs of the ſalt-marſhes is univerſally celebrated 


| down to graſs. 


for its alterative and reſtorative qualities; it powerfully 


ovokes the different ſecretions at firſt, until having 


ome habitual to the conſtitution, it nouriſhes in the 


ſame 2 the farriers ſay, it will cure every mala- 
dy of the horle except rottenneſs; and theſe doctors 
imitate their betters, who when they have ineffe 

exhauſted their whole art upon a patient, always ſend 
him to Bath. Thoſe paſtures within reach of the Lan- 
dom manure, are deemed infalubrious on that account, 
as being forced and rank; the gramineous product of 
low, fenny ſoils, is alſo ſour, and defeQive in nouriſh. 


ment; {weet, herbaceous, upland graſs having in all 


accounts, the preference for horſes: ee are 
8. 


preferable, and in a ſtill higher e for 


In our fortunate climate, ſo free of d rous ex- 


tremes, a horſe may run all the ſummer in defiance of 
heat or inſects, and will be much better in health than 
he could poſhbly be kept in the ſtable; but if only the 

| uſual 
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uſual period of ſolling be allowed him, that is to fay, a 
month or two, no doubt but every one would c to 


have it early, whilſt the graſs is young, and the heat 
moderate; choice thould alſo be made of paſtures well 
ſhaded, and well watered. 

Cutting graſs, and carting it to the ſtable, is an im- 
menſe ſaving upon a farm, greater, indeed, than could 
be conceived, until ted by experience, the quanti- 
ty of dung alſo raiſed by that means is an important 
conſideration; but the attendant inconvenience is the 
keeping horſes ſhut up in a hot and unwholeſome fta- 
ble, at the very ſeaſon when lying abroad is ſo natural 
and beneficial to them; in truth, poor animals, it 1s 
a treſpaſs upon their health and their feelings, it is 
—— the too ſcanty reward of their never-ending 

ours. 

Every body knows that there are ſalt-marſhes, a few 
miles to the eaſtward of the metropolis, where horſes 
are received; and, I believe, intelligence thereupon 
is uſually to be obtained at one of the inns in Smithfield. 
As to the other places of reception for grazing horſes 
around London, the different parks applied to that pur- 
pole ate to be preferred, on account of the ſecurity, 
good attendance, range, and ſhade, The merits of 

uſbey and Kempton Parks as excellent feeding grounds, 
2 they never fail to return full of firm good 


A winter's run at graſs, from the aſtrictive effect of 
cold upon the animal fibre, is juſtly held the moſt na- 
tural and efficacious method of recovering the tone of 
the finews in over-worked horſes; it is farther much to 
be preferred, as well on the ſcore of expence as of 
health, to ſtanding unexerciled, and uſeleſs in the ſta- 
ble: the only queſtion is, how to carry this meaſure in- 
to effect, with judgment. 

Small indeed is the advantage, in any point of view, 
of the common ſhilling and eighteen penny methods, 
of turning a horſe off to ſtarve all the winter upon 
ſtraw; for the benefit which may be ſuppoſed to be de- 
rived to his limbs, will perhaps be fa ly counter-ba- 
lanced by the impoveriſhment of his blood, and the 
conſequent ruin of his condition; and when taken up 
with his diſtended carcaſe, long coat, and bare bones, 
half a ſummer had need be ſpent in bringing him to 
decent order, either for ule or ſale: the ſpring grals is 
the beſt remedy to repair the waſte of a winter fo ſpent, 
and even then his fleſh will melt in work like butter. 
To be wintered abroad to any ſalutary purpoſe, a horſe 
muſt have plenty of good hay, and ſuthcient ſhelter by 
night or day, againſt the inclement extremes of the ſea- 
ſon; in a dry hovel, or warm ſtraw-yard; but if to this 
ſhould be ſuperadded a moderate daily allowance of 
corn, ſuch a'method would be the moſt powerful re- 
ſtorative, of which the nature of the horſe is ſuſcepti- 
ble. Certain of the hardy, common-bred, thick-hided 


horſes, will endure the utmoſt rigours of the winter un- 


ſheltered, and make a tolerable ſubſiſtence upon the 
faint and unſubſtantial herbage of the ſeaſon; but even 
theſe would be beiter by all the coſt, for more liberal 
keeping; others will make a ſhift barely to exiſt under 
ſuch harſh treatment, and a random view of this leads 


inconſiderate people, who have a general idea of the 


SOR 


benefits of a winter's run, to commit the barbarous 
folly of expoſing emaciated and thin-ſkinned horſes. 
perhaps juſt taken from a hot ſtable, upon open heaths 
or marſhes, where they are literally tortured to death 
by the cold; dying by inches, under all the horrors of 
an intermittent. "Ian ſhrinks from extremes, and 
expands herſelf to the moderate and gradual application 
only, of the moſt proper remedies. Experience tully 
proves, that all the domeſtic animals ot northern en- 
_—_ ſhould be ſheltered by night, during the winter 
on. 

SOLDIER's OrwTMenT; a medicine for a horſe 
that is ſhoulder-ſplaited, which you may prepare after 
the following manner: Take twelve ounces of freſh 
bay-leaves, ten ounces of rue, four ounces of mint; 
ſage, wormwood, roſemary, and baſil, of each two 
ounces: five pounds of olive oil, one pound of yellow 
wax, and half a pound of Malagu wine; bruiſe all the 
leaves, and boil bs whole to the conſiſtence of an oint- 
ment, and keep it for ule. 

SOLE os a Hos, is a fort of a horn, that is 
much tenderer than the other horn that encompaſſes 
the foot, and by reaſon ot its hardneſs, is properly call- 
ed the horn or hoof. s 

To TAKE our THE SOLE, is to do it without 
touching the *horn of the hoof, for if you take off the 
horn, you make a hoof caft. | 

The ſole is taken out for ſeveral infirmities, and a 
horſe that has been unſoled, will recover in a month's 
time. 

The ſole ought to be thick and ſtrong, and the whole 
lower part of the foot, where the ſhoe is placed, hol- 
low; when a ſhoe is right ſet, it ſhould not at all reſt 
upon the ſole, and but very ſeldom touch it. 

CrowNnED SOLE, is when the foot is ſhaped like 
the back part of an oyſter-ſhell, and the fole higher 
than the hoot; ſo that the whole foot is quite filled up 
on the lower 2 | 

Hicu SOLED; a horſe is ſaid to be ſo, whoſe ſole 
is round underneath, fo that it is higher than the hook, 
which oftentimes makes a horſe halt, and hinders the 
ſhoeing of him, unleſs the ſhoe be vaulted. 

The ſhoe of a horſe ought to be fo ſet upon the hoof, 
as not to bear upon the ſole; for otherwiſe the ſole 
would be hurt, and not only make the horſe lame, but 
corrupt the fleth that ſeparates it from the coftin bone. 

SORE (with Hunters) a male deer from four years old. 

SORING * Sportſmen) the footing of a hare in 
open fields; for then the huntſmen ſay ſhe fores. * 

SORRANCES ; maladies incident to horſes, and 
are accounted twofold, as either an evil ſtate or com- 
poſition of a horſe's body, which is to be diſcerned 
either by the ſhape, number, quantuy or fight of the 
member diſeaſed; or it is the looſening and diviſion of 
an unity, which as it may change diverlely, ſo it has 
divers names accordingly ; for it ſuch a looſening and 
diviſion be in the bone, then it is called a tracture, it 
in any fleſhy part, a wound or ulcer; it in the veins, 
a rupture; if in the {inews, a convulſion or cramp, if 
in the ſkin, an excoriation. For the cure, ſee WATER for 
SORRANCES. 


SORREL; is a reddiſh colour, with which the 
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mane ought to be red or white: it is diftinguiſhed ac - 
cording to the degrees of its decpneſs, into a burnt ſor- 
rel; and a bright or light ſorrel; but, generally ſpeak- 


ing, it is the ſign of a good horſe. 


SOUND; a horſe is ſuch, that does not halt. 

When a jockey ſells a horſe, he warrants him ſound, 
hot or cold; that is, that he does not halt, neither when 
you mount him, nor when he is heated, nor yet after 
alighting, when he ſtands and cools. See WARRAN- 
TRY. 

SOUND, I (with Hunters) a term uſed for an 

SOUNDER, J herd, or company of wild hogs, 
boars, or ſwine, . 


© SOURIS, is a cartilage in the noſtrils of a horſe, by 


the means of which he ſnorts. See SworrT. 
3 RN a gelded beaſt, alſo a deer of three years 
' SPANIEL; there are two forts of dogs which ne- 
. kor fowling; the firſt findeth the game 
on the la 
IPL moo, Sc. 

uc niels as delight on the land, play their parts 
either by faikneſs x, oy or by ofton A to 


ſearch out and to ſpring the bird for further hope of 


reward, or elſe by ſome ſecret ſign and privy token 
diſcover the place where they fall. $2 
The firſt kind of ſuch ſerve the hawk, the ſecond the 


net or train. 


The firſt kind have no peculiar names 
them, except they are named after the bird, which b 
natural 8 he is allotted to take; upon hie 
account ſome are called dogs for the falcon, the phea- 
ſant, the partridge, and the like: they are commonly 
called by one name, viz. ſpaniels, as if they originally 
came from Spain. 

The ſpamel requiſite for — the water partly 
by natural inclination, and partly by diligent teaching, 
is properly called a water-ſpaniel, becauſe he has uſual 
recourſe to the water, where all his game lies, name- 
ly, water-fowl, which are taken by their help in their 
kind. 

His ſize is ſomewhat large, but not extraordinary, 
having long, rough, and curled hair, which muſt 
clipt at proper times, for by leſſening the ſuperfluity of 
his hair, they become more light and ſwift, and are leſs 
hindered in {wimming. | 

The principal game of theſe dogs are ducks and 
drakes, whence he is called a duck-dog, or dog for a 


duck, becauſe his excellency lies in ſport. See 


Worms in Dogs how to cure. 


The Diftemper of Spaniels. 

The mange is a capital enemy to the quiet and 
beauty of good f. io, which not only torments 
them, but frequently affects others. : 

For the cure: take a pound of barrow-flick, three 

ounces of common oil, four ounces of brimſtone well 

dered, two ounces of ſalt well powdered, and the 

Fine * of wood-aſhes well fifted and ſearſed; 
e in 


boil the a kettle, or carthen pot, and when 


they are all well incorporated together, IP] 


nd, and the other on the water. See WaTER- 
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ſpaniel therewith three times every other day, either in 
the ſun, or before the fire; then waſh him all over with 
good ſtrong lye, and this will kill the mange. 

But do not forget to ſhift his litter and — oſten. 

If the ſpaniel loſes his hair, as it often happens, 
then bathe him in the water of lupines and hops, and 
anoint him with ſtale and barrow-flick. | 

This ointment, beſides the cure, will make his ſkin 
look fleck and beautitul, and kills the fleas, that are 
diſquieters of dogs, and enemies to their eaſe. 

f this be not ſtrong enough to root out this malady, 
then take two quarts of ſtrong e . common oil ſix 
ounces, brimſtone three ounces, ſoot fix ounces, two 
handfuls of ſalt pounded, and ſifted fine; boil all theſe 
together in the vinegar, and anoint the dog as betore 
directed. | 

But this medicine muſt not be uſed in cold weather; 
for it may then endanger the dog's lite. 

But if the ſpaniel be not extremely afflicted with the 
mange, then he may be eaſily cured as follows: ; 

ake bread with wheaten bran, with the roots, 
leaves, and fruit of agrimony well pounded in a mor- 
tar, and made into a paſte or dough, and then baked tn 
an oven; give this to the dog, and let him have no 
other for ſome time, letting him eat as much and 
as long as you will. | 

The formica is alſo a ſcurvy malady, which very 
much affeQs a ſpaniel's ears, and is cauſed by flies, and 
their own ſcratching with their feet. 

In order to the cure, infuſe gum tragacanth four 
ounces, in the ſtrongeſt vinegar you can get, for the 
ſpace of a week, and afterwards grind it on a marble 

one, as painters do their colours, adding to it roche- 
alum, and galls reduced to powder, of each two 
ounces; mingle all theſe together, and lay them on the 
part affected. | »= | 


For a Swelling in the Throat of Spaniels. 


By reaſon of a humour diſtilling from the brain, the 
throat of a ſpaniel will often ſwell unreaſonably. 

In order to a cure, anoint the part aggrieved with 
oil of chamomile, then waſh it with vinegar, mixed 
with ſalt, but not too ſtrong. | 


To help a Spaniel that has Ig his Senſe of Sm-lling. 


Spaniels do ſometimes loſe their ſenſe of ſmelling, by 
reaſon of reſt and greaſe, fo that they will not be able 
to ſpring or retrieve a fowl after their uſual manner. 

In order to recover it in, take agaric two 
drachms, ſal gemma one ſeruple, beat theſe into pow- 
der, and mix them well with oxymel, making a pill as 
big as a nut, cover it with butter, and give it the dog 
either by fair means or foul. 

This will bring him to a quick ſcent, as has been 


experienced. | 
The Beef of cuting of the Tip of the Spanier i Tail or 
tern. 


It is neceſſary that this be done when þe is a help, 
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for ſeveral reaſons: firſt, by ſo doing worms are pre- 
vented from breeding there; and in the next place, it 
it be not cut he will be leſs forward in preſſing haſti- 
ly into the coverts after his game, and beſides it will 
make the dog appear more beautitul. 

To SPARE a Cock, in the general, ſignifies to 
breathe him. 

SPARING, (with Cock-fighters) a term uſed to ſig- 
nify the fighting of a cock with another to breathe him, 
in which fights they put hots on their ſpurs, that 
they may not hurt one another, 

PARROW, a ſmall bird, dwelling in houſes, and 
frequenting barn doors and the like places for food; 
but upon the gathering in of the corn-harveſt, they 
retire into the fields for their ſuſtenance, and if any 
thing remote from the:r uſual places of abode, will in 
the night take up their lodgings or rooſt in the neigh- 
bouring hedges, and when no more food 1s left, or 
that it grows ſcanty in the fields, they return to their 
former habitations: there are many devices found out 
to catch ſparrows, and among the reſt, that called the 
ſparrow - net is uſed after ſun-ſet and before fun-rifing, 
_ the time when theſe birds are at rooſt, See Plate 

The ſparrow-net is thus made; firſt have a lon 

pole, much like a hawk's pole, and there muſt be fal- 
tened ſtrongly at the upper end, either with one, two, 
or more grains, a ſmall ſquare croſs piece of wood, like 
unto the head of an ordinary hay-rake, but much larger 
tor length and ſize, and of a lutle longer ſquare, ac- 
cording to the figure, See the Plate. 
Then take another ſtaff like unto this, but not above 
one-third in length, and join it to the longeſt with a 
ftrong cord, ſo looſely that it may fall at pleaſure to 
and tro from the longer croſs-ſtaff, and when both the 
croſs-ſtaves meet together, they may be both of equal 
length and height, and join together without any dit- 
ference, for otherwiſe they will prove ineffectual. See 
the form of the ſecond ereſr ſtaff 

The two crols-ftaves being joined in this manner, fit 
to meet together, fix both to the one and the other a 
large and wide purſe-net, having this liberty at the 
top, that the croſs-ſtaves may fall, and part the one 
from the other a pretty diſtance; and the lower end of 
the net muſt be ſtraight and narrow, and made faſt to 
the ſame hole in the lower croſs-ſtaff, to which the 
ſhorter croſs- ſtaff before was faſtened: then take two 
ſmall cords or lines, which muſt be faſtened with knots 
to each of the ſhorter croſs-ſtaves, paſſing through the 
two holes, and ſo through the holes of the lower croſs- 
ſtaff, through which they may go and come at pleaſure, 
and then muſt the two ends of the wards be tied on a 
knot together, at ſuch an even diſtance, that the ſhort- 
er ſtaff may fall at pleaſure from the lower as far as 
convenient, or the wideneſs of the net permits; and 
then another ſingle ward being made faſt to the laſt 
knot of the two cords, (which ſingle ward always carry 
in your right hand) draw the crols· ſtaves cloſe together, 
nad cloſe up the net as you find occaſion; and make 


with it the ſtaves and net to fly open and widen, as 


the place requiies where you are about to ſet it: for 
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the form and manner of the ſparrow-nets* as fixed 
gether, ſee the Plate. : * 
This ſparrow- net is to be uſed early in the morning 
or late at night, as already noted, and muſt be ſet or 
fixed * the eaves of houſes, barns, dove-houſes, 
and ſuch like places; as alſo againſt ſtacks of corn or 
hay; and if they were thatched it would be better; and 
being ſet cloſe againſt them to knock and thruſt the 
crols-ftaves cloſe againſt the ſame, making a noiſe to 
force them to fly out into the net, and immediately 
draw the long ſingle line and ſhut up the croſs - ſlaves 
cloſe, and fo take the birds out. 
 HEDGE-SPARROW,; this is not fo deſpicable a 
bird as ſome imagine, for if you will mind its — 


you will find very delightful notes; and it ſings 
tame very quickly, and will 
it 


in the ſpring with variety, 

Old * — — 4 
ſing in a ſhort time after they are taken, if they have 
been taken at the latter end of January, or beginning of 
February: they will feed almoſt on any thing you can 
give them, 

They commonly build in a white thorn, or private 
hedge, laying eggs much different from other birds, 
_ of a very fine blue colour, 

This bird is trattable, and will take any bird's ſong 
almoſt, it taken out of the neſt. 

SPARROW-HAWKS are of ſeveral kinds, and of 
different 1 
SPAVIN, a diſeaſe among horſes, which is a ſwell. 
ing or ſtiffneſs in the hams, cauſing them to halt, 
and is called the blood-ſpavin, that is, a ſoft ſwell- 
ing growing through the hoot of a horſe, commonly 
tull of blood, and is bigger on the inſide, being fed by 
the maſter-vein, which makes it larger than the [welling 
on the outſide. 

It runs on the inſide of the hoof down to the paſtern. 

This — 1 proceeds from à corruption of the 
blood, cauſed by hard riding when the hoof is young 
and tender, which by over- heating it, renders it thin 
and flexible, ſo that the humour deſcending, lodges in 
the hoof, makes the joint ſtiff, and cauſes the horſe to 
go with great pain and difficulty. 

As ſoon as you perceive the tumour, bathe it with 
hot vinegar, and apply a tight bandage round the part ; 
and this method will in 
the vein to its original fize, and conſequently to cure 
the diſeaſe. But if this method ſhould not ſucceed, 
you mult make an incifion in the Iſkin, lay the vein 
bare, and tie it both above and below the ſwelling by 
means of a needle and waxed thread. When you 
have performed the operation, dreſs the part daily with 
a compoſition of turpentine, honey, and ſpirits of 
wine, By this means the turgid part will digeſt away, 
together with the ligatures, and the cure be com- 
pleated. Or, 

Firſt ſhave the hair away on both fides of the ſwell. 
ing, as far as it goes, then take up the thigh vein, and 
bleed it well; when that is done, the vein above the 
orifice, and let it bleed as much as it will ; then make 
two ineiſions in the lower part of the {welling, as far as 
it goes, and after that prick two or three holes in each 
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upon linen cloth, and make it faſt about the hoot, to 


together a ſufficient quantity of mallow roots, branck 
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long-ways and croſs-ways, and then to apply a reſtrin- 


flough away, and the cure be completed without leaving 


dent; it is a great cruſt as hard as a bone, which, if let 
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ſide of the hoof where the ſpavin is, that ſo the medi- 


cine may take the better effett ; and when the blo! 
and water have evacuated as much as they wili do, | 
having beaten together bole ammoniac and the whites | 
of s, bind the part about with them plaiſter-wile, 


keep on the plaifter ; the day following take it off, and 
bathe the fore place with the following: 

Boil mallow tops and nettles in water till they are 
ſoft, and with this bathe the ſore; then having boiled 


urline, oil, wax, and white wine, bind this warm on 
the fore, round about the hoof, and ſew a cloth round 
it, and let it lie on three days more, and every morn- 
ing ſtroke it down gently with your hand, that the bloody 
humour may iſſue out, and the fourth day bathe and 
waſh it clean with the former bath. 

Then take gum creana and ſtone pitch, of each an 
ounce, and brimſtone a quarter of an ounce, pound 
them to a very fine 7 and melt them all together 
on the fire; and juſt before you take them off, add half 
an ounce of Venice turpentine, and having made a 
plaiſter, _ it upon leather and lay it warm to the 
place, and round about the hoof, letting it remain till 


ut fall off of itſelf; but if it happens to come off too ſoon, | 


clap on another of the ſame. 

This is eſteemed to be the beſt method of cure for 
this malady, 

When this ſwelling appears on the inward part of 
the hoof, the method 1s to take up the thigh-vein, and 
to bleed it -from the nether part of the leg till it will 
bleed no longer, and after to give fire to the ſpavin both 


t charge to the part. 

Bog SPAVIN ; the very nature of the tumour call- 
ed the ſpavin, points out the moſt proper method 
of cure; for as it is filled with a gelatinous matter, it 
is neceſſary to remove it before we can hope for a cure. 
Let therefore the tumour be opened by inciſion, and 
the gelatinous matter — . When this is per- 
formed, let the wound be dreſſed with doſſils dipped 
in oil of turpentine, and once in three or four days a 

wder compoſed of calcined vitriol, alum, and bole, 

e put into it. By purſuing this method, the bag will 


any fear. It through the pain attending the operation 
or dreflings, the joint ſhould ſwell or inflame, it muſt 
de fomented twice a day, and a poultice applied ovet the 
dreſſings till it be reduced. 

Bons SPAVIN, a malady to which horſes are inci- 


run too long, will ſtick, ar rather grow on the inſides 
of the hoof, under the joint, near the great vein, and 
will cauſe the horſe to halt very much. : 

It comes at the firſt like a tender griſtle, which ar- 
rives by degrees to this hardneſs, and may be cauſed 
ſeveral ways, either by immoderate riding or hard la- 
bour, which d&1flolving the blood into thin humours, 
R falls down and | ges in the hook, cauſing it firſt 
to ſwell, and afterwards to grow as hard as a bone; 
fometimes it is hereditary, either from the fire or the 
dam. 


| 
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Bliſtering and ring are the only remedies that can 
be relied on in this diforder. And when a fulnels on 
the tore part of the hock comes on after hard riding, or' 
any other violence, which threatens a ſpavin, the part 
ſhould be bathed with coolers and repellers. In you 
horſes milder medicines ſhould be applied, as they wil 
in a ſhort time wear the tumour down by degrees; 
this will be much better, than to remove it at once 
by more ſevere methods, which too often have a ve 
bad effect on young creatures, and produce Add 
conſequences than thoſe they were intended to re- 
move, 

But in full-grown horſes bliſtering is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; and accordingly various authors have given 
preſcriptions for compounding a medicine that will an- 
{wer the intention. ſhall not, however, enumerate 
them here, as the bliſtering ointment, with the addi- 
tion of one drachm ot ſublimate, is the beſt yet known, 
and has often been uſed with the greateſt ſuccels. 

When bliſtering is uſed, the following ointment and 
method are well adapted to ſucceed, 


Bliftering Ointment. 


Take of the ſtronger blue ointment, three ounces ; 
of Flanders oil of bays, one ounce ; cantharides, three 
drachms ; ſublimate, one drachm ; mix them well to- 
gether, Or, 

Take cantharides, euphorbium, and ſublimate, of 
each one drachm ; Flanders oil of bays, one ounce ; 
mixed. 

Before it is applied the hair muſt be cut off as cloſe 
as 2 and then the ointment laid on very 
thick over the affected part. It will be proper to make 
this application in the morning, and keep the creature 
tied up during the whole day without any hitter ; but at 
night he muſt be littered, and ſuffered to lie down; 
when, in order to prevent the ointment being rubbed 
off, a pitch plaiſter ſhould be laid over it, and a bandage 
” broad tape applied upon it to keep all faſt and 

rm. ? 

After the bliſter has done running, and the ſcabs be- 
gin to dry and peel off, it ſhould be applied a ſecond 
time, in the very ſame manner as 2 for this 
ſecond «qua will often have a much greater effect 
than the firſt ; and in colts and young horſes generally 
completes the cure. ; 

But when the ſpavin has been of long ſtanding, it 
will require to be often renewed, perhaps five or ſix 
times. It will, however, be neceflary to obſerve, that 
after the ſecond application, a greater interval of time 
muſt be allowed, becauſe it will otherwiſe have a ſcar, 
or at leaſt a baldneſs in the part, therefore, once a 
fortnight, or three weeks, is ten enough to renew the 
application, which will remove all blemiſhes of that 
_ and at the ſame time procure the ſucceſs de- 

red, 

In full-aged horſes the ſpavins are generally more 
obſtinate, as being ſeated more internally ; and when 
they run among the ſinuoſities of the joint, they are 
commonly incurable, as they are then beyond the 

reach 
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reach of medicine, and become of an impenetrable 
hardneſs. 

Violent cauſtic medicines are generally made uſe of 
to cure theſe cafes; but it is a dangerous practice, and 
often deſtroys the limb. The only method is to try 
the bliſtering ointment, continuing according to the 
directions already given for ſome months, it neceſlary : 
the horſe being worked moderately in the intervals by 
this means the hardneſs will be diſſolved by degrees, 
and wear away in an infenhible manner, 

Sometimes the ſpavin lies very deep, and penetrates 
a conſiderable way into the hollow of the joint, When 
this is the caſe, it will be in vain to eXpec ſucceſs from 
the medicines already preſcribed, Ihe moſt violent 
cauſtic ointments prepared with ſublimate, are the only 
preparations that can ſucceed, and theſe are ſo dan- 
gerous, that a careful prattitioner would not chuſe to 
uſe them. Perhaps a proper cautery made in the form 
of a fleam, may, - by a dextrous hand, be applied to the 
ſpavin in ſuch a manner, as not to injure either the 
tendons or nerves ; by this means the ſubſtance of the 
ſwelling will be penetrated, and the running may be 
eaſily continued by the help of the precipitate ointment, 
This method is fate, — therefore worth trying; as 
horſes of great value are often, by this diſeaſe, rendered 
unſerviceable. 

In deſpetate caſes, the following has been uſed; take 
up the veins that feed it, as well below as above, and 
give it fire ; then charge the place with pitch made hot, 
and clap flax upon it; after four days anoint it with oil 
of populcon and freſh butter, melted together over a 

tle fire; and when the ſcar is fallen off, apply 
lanco, or a white ſtuff made of jeſſoes, continuing to 
uſe this till it is healed. 

Cleanſe elecampane root very well, wrap it up in a 
paper, and roaſt it till it is ſoft, then gall, rub, and 
chate it well, put it on and bind it hard, but not ſo hot 
as to ſcald off the hair; this will take it away at twice 
dreſſing. 

Mix twopenny- worth of oil of turpentine, and as 
much oil ot chamomile together in a glaſs vial, and 
anoint the part aggrieved with it, and it will do. 

Make a flit of the length of a barley-corn, or longer, 
with a knife, upon the top of the excreſcence, and raiſe 
the ſkin from the bone with a fine cornet, hollowing it 
round the excreſcence, and no more; then having 
ſome lint dipped in oil of origanum, thruſt it into the 
hole, cover the knob, and let it lie till you fee it rot, 
and that nature hath caſt forth both the medicine and 
the core. 

Put an ounce of common pepper powdered, and as 


much roche- alum, into a pint of anniſeed-water, and 


boil them together till one half is confumed, then 
ſtrain and pour it into a glaſs for uſe, Apply this to the 
part once or twice as there is occaſion, 

There is alſo the ox-ſpavin, which is a callous and 
griſly ſwelling, hard as a bone, and fo painful that it 
makes a horle loſe his belly; ſome horſes halt with it 
only at firſt coming out of the ſtable, when thoſe tu- 
mours are but young 


wards the ply and bending of the ham than behind it, 


: a ſpavin at its riſe is larger to- 
_ hock of a hunter, He firſt applied as ſtrong a 
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and by d it increaſes ſo far, that it will at lengih 
make the borle quite lame. me 

The dry ſpavin, which may be perceived by the 
moſt unſkilful ; for when a horſe in walking, with a 
twitch lifts one of his hind legs higher than the other, 
he 15 ſaid to have this kind of ſpavin, and will often be 
affected with it in both legs. 

Theſe frequently degenerate into ox-ſpavins; and 
there is no cure for them but applying the fire ; even 
that does not always effect the cure. 

Mr. LawRENCE, in treating of the bag yori, ſays 
caſt the horſe, and let a perſon preſs the wind-galls, 
which appear between the bones on the outſide of the 
hock, to render the bladder more tenſe and palpable for 
the operator. Keep clear of the vein, and cut boldly 
and deeply into the tumour. Apply the corroſive, and 
ſecure it by introducing doſſils of lint tied with a 
thread, and dipped in oil of turpentine, A little Arm- 
man bole may be mixed with the powder, which ought 
to be uſed once in three days. Heal with a common 
digeſtive. If a ſwelling of the joint enſue, foment. 

Oſlets, ſplents, ſpavins, diſtortions, curb, thorough- 
pin, and ring- bone, are bony excreſcences, differently 
ituated, but all originate in the ſame proximate caule, 
an extravaſation of the cement, mucilage, or oil of the 
joints, which gradually condenſes and becomes oſſified. 
When completely oflitied they are incurable ; but pro- 
bably, a radical operation, judiciouſly performed, might 
ſucceed, The owners of all young horſes ſhould con- 
ſtantly watch the parts whence theſe excreſcences put 
forth, and take them in hand inſtantly, when ſucceſs 
need not be doubted ; ſince the matter not being firmly 
condenſed, its abſorption might be promoted by repel- 
lents, and it might be compulſively returned again into 
the refluent blood, Watch any inviſible lameneſs or 
pain, as there is always an uneaſineſs in the parts, pre- 
vious to an exoſtoſis. Rub hard three times a day, 
twenty minutes each time, with a piece of Brazil wood, 
or any ſmooth ſubſtance. Rub in gooſe- greaſe, and 
the moſt active diſcutients, camphorated ſpirits, with 
ſal ammoniac, and a little diſtilled vinegar, but no pre- 
parations of lead. Puncture. Bliſter a number of 
times. Briſk mercurial phy ſic. 

Suppoſing the real exiſtence of a varix, repel and 
bandage ; it that will not ſucceed, tie the vein, a crook- 
ed needle and waxed thread being paſſed under it, both 
above and below the ſwelling, which muſt be ſuffered 
to digeſt away with the ligatures ; dreſs with turpen- 
tine, honey, and ſpirit of wine. 

G1B$SON records a ſucceſsful operation upon a con- 
firmed bone-ſpavin. Both he and O5MEer improved 
upon the met of the old farriers, in this caſe; 
though theſe laſt, according to MARKHAM, uſed ſome- 
times to diſſect and lay bare the ſpavin, which they then 
; chipped off with a tine clufjeL a quarter of an inch 
; broad, keeping clear of vein and ſinews: then drefled 
with verdigris and nerve oil; in three days, waſhed 
with vinegar ; plaiſter of pitch, roſin, and turpentine ; 
; healed in ſeven days. 

The ſpavin, in Gizs0N's cale, was deeply ſeated in 


3L 2 cauſtic 
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cauſtic as he dared venture, for fear of hurtin 
tendons and ligaments, but ineffectually; when ju 
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rightly that his hand poſſeſſed an elettive power which | ſent the blow or cut of a ſpear in thoſe places, with 


the cauſtic had not, he determined on the cautery. The 
irons were made in the ſhape of a fleam, but not point- 
ed ; rounded on the tace, and thick towards the back. 
Some {mall blood-veſlels were divided, and a pretty 
large effuſion of blood enſued, to which a ſiyptic was 
applied. The wound, half an inch deep, and an inch 
long, with two or three ſhort lines on each tide, was 
dreſſed with tow until the third day, that the hemor- 
rhage might be fully ſtopped. Several days a glect of 
viſcid water; great pain, inflammation, and {welling 
of the hock. Fomentations—Firlt dreſſings, turpen- 
tine on tow; afterwards, with finely-ground precip1- 
tate, two drachms to one ounce of turpentine, Plen- 
tiful diſcharge of thin glutinous matter, for two months, 
before the ſkin began to cloſe and cover the wound, 
when the matter became laudable. Walking exerciſe, 
The precipitate which entered into the nervous parts, 
ſuppoſed of great benefit. Phyſicked during the cure. 
Sore healed in three months, and the hair grew, except 
a ſmall ſpot, over which a defenſive plaiſter. Hunted 
ſame ſeaſon, and ever afterwards perfectly ſound. 
Diſtortions, or luxations of the bones of the hock. 
By a wrench or ſtrain, ſometimes the {mall bones are 
jarred and diſplaced. The ſwelling generally appears 
on the middle and forepart of the hock. Extreme ſtiff- 
neſs and inaptitude to motion. If poſſible, force the 
bone into its place, filling up the fore part of the hock 
with tow, and the cavities on each fide, and allo all the 
other cavities and vacancies, applying a piece of paſte- 
board, ſoaked in vinegar, over the diſtortion, and bind- 
ing the whole with a broad ſoft roller or liſt, Six 
months run at graſs. 
In firing a ring bone, uſe a thinner inſtrument than 
common, drawing the lines barely a quarter of an inch 
diſtant, and croſſing them obliquely like a chain. Mild 
bliſter, afterwards Burgundy pitch plaiſter. This, how- 
ever, is known not to ſucceed, As to drawing the 
fole, it is perfectly uſeleſs; and the operation, as de- 
ſcribed by SOLLEYSEL, with the introduction of the 
red-hot knife, is dreadful to think of. 
Jardons, hough-bony, or capped hocks. Indurated 
tumours, to be treated in the beginning, like initient 
ſpavins and ſplents; when confirmed, they are nearly 
as difficult to remove. | 
String-halt, although incurable, may and ought to 
be treated with palliative remedies, which will prevent 
its progreſs to the laſt ſtage, when the complaint be- 
comes exceeding unfightly, and conſiderably diminiſhes 
the value of the borle, ſe ſtable, and as much run- 
ning abroad as poſhble, After a hard day's work, a 
warm bath for both hinder legs, up to the hocks, as 
long as the water continues warm ; rub bone-dry with 
linen cloths. Repeat in the morning. If very bad, 
comfortable fomentations. Anoint - back- ſinews, 
and about the hocks, with a liniment made of gooſe. 
aſe and ſpirit doubly camphorated, well rubbed in. 
SPAYARD, I (with Hunters) a red male deer that 
SPAID, is three years old. 


SPEAR; the feather of a horie, called the ſtrake of 


lome appearance of a ſcar as it were. 

This feather is an infallible fign of a good horſe. 

SPEAR-HAND, ox Sworp-Haxp, of a horſe- 
man, is his right. hand. 

e e e OF A HORSE, is his far foot be- 
wind. 

SPRIT-NET, oz CaRALET, a device wherewith 
— fiſh as well as ſmall may be taken, which is alſo 
:nown by other names; this is a common ſort of net, 
and made according to the figure in Plate III. 

The meſhes of this net muſt be pretty large, that you 
may the more eaſily lift it out of the water, or elſe 
great fiſh will be ſure to leap over it : you muſt allo do 
thus ; take a needle and thread, which draw through 
the ſides of your common carth-worms, but in ſuch a 
manner as not to hurt them much; to the end that they 
may move their heads and tails with ſtrength and vi- 
gour, that the fiſh at the ſight of them may imagine 
they are at liberty ; then tying both ends of the thread 
together, hang it at Q, juſt over the middle of the net, 
within eight inches of the bottom; you muſt alſo have 
a long po e, as O, P, N, and within a foot of the ſmaller 
end faſten two croſs ſticks of the net, in ſuch a manner 
that they may hang about two inches looſe from the 
pole, that ſo the net may play the better. When you 
put the net into the water, make a little daſhing noiſe 
therewith, for the fiſh are very eager after ſuch novel- 
ties, and coming to ſee what the matter is, will per- 
ceive the rolling of the worms : then they will chaſe 
after the ſmaller liſh, and eacbrat his fide begins to pull 
for the worms: you may know there are great ones, 


and good ſtore of them by their tugging and pulling the 


net, upon which the great end of the pole muſt be 
clapped between your legs, and a ſudden mount with 
both the hands be given to the net, and you may be ſure 
of all within the compaſs of it: in holding the net, it 
ſeems to be moſt for your eaſe to let the end reſt between 
your legs, with both hands a little extended on the 
pole, for the better ſupporting it; and let it ſometimes 


rmit. See Plate III. 

SPITTER, (with Hunters) a male deer near two 
years old, whoſe horns begin to grow up ſharp and ſpit- 
wiſe; the ſame is alſo called a brocket, or pricket. 

SPLEEN ix Hoxsts, a diſeaſe, cured as follows: 
boil a handtul of agrimony in the water which the 
horſe is to drink mornings and evenings, chopping the 
leaves {mall when they are boiled, and then mix them 
well with freſh butter, to be made into balls, of which 
give the horſe two or three at a time, in the manner of 
pills, with a horn of old ſtrong beer after each pill. 

SPLENTS; a diſeaſe in horſes, which is a callous, 
hard, inſenſible ſwelling, or hard griſtle, breeding on 
the ſhank bone, which when it grows big ſpoils the 
ſhape of the leg, and generally comes upon the infide ; 
and if there be one oppoſite to it on the outfide, is call- 
ed a peg, or pinned — becauſe it does, as it were, 


pierce the bone, and is extremely dangerous. 


They ſeldom appear after a horſe is palt fix or ſeven 


— 


the | a ſpear, is a mark in the neck, or near the ſhoulder of 
ing | ſome barbs ; and ſome Turkey and Spaniſh horſes repre. 


be ſuffered to lie flat on the ground, as the place will 
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of age: few colts are without more or leſs of 


them, but generally they diſappear as ſtrength increaſes, | pa 


though an inſtance now and then occurs, in which all 
means to remove them are unſucceſsful. 

The fimple ſplents are only faſtened to the bone, at 
a pretty diſtance from the knee, and without touching 
the back ſinew, and have not any very bad conſequence ; 
but thoſe that touch the back finew, or are ſpread on 
the knee, will make a horſe lame in a ſhort time. 

Horſes are alſo ſabjeft to have fuzes in the ſame 

place, which are two ſplents joined by the ends, one 
above the other, and are more dangerous than a ſimple 
ſplent. 
per the cure of this malady, ſhave away the hair, 
and rub and beat the ſwelling with the handle of a ſhoe- 
ing hammer ; then having burnt three or four hazle 
flicks, while the ſap is in them, chafe the ſplent with 
the juice, or water, that iſſues out at both ends, apply- 
ing it as hot you can, without ſcalding the part ; after 
that rub or bruiſe the ſwelling with one of the ſticks, 
and continue frequently to "Grow the hot juice upon 
the part, but ſo as not to ſcald it, and continue ſtill 
rubbing it, till it grows ſoft. 

Then dip a linen cloth, five or fix times double, in 
the hazle juice, as hot as your hands can endure it, 
and tie it upon the ſplent, where let it remain for twen- 
ty-four hours, keeping the horſe in the ſtable for the 
F Mon of nine days, not ſuffering him to be either ridden 
or led to water; by which time the ſplent will be diſ- 
ſolved and the hair will afterwards grow on it again. 

If the hazle be not in full ſap it will not operate ſo 
effettually, nevertheleſs it may be uſed; but then the 
part muſt be rubbed and bruiſed more ſtrongly, If the 
ſplent be not quite taken away, but only diminiſhed, re- 
peat this operation a month after. 

Another remedy, that is an approved one, is the 
ointment of beetles ; in Apri/ or May, you may find a 
little black, longiſh inſect, about the 2 of the ſtalk of 
the bulbous crow-foot, It is no bigger than a ſmall 
bean, having legs, but no wings, and fo hard, that you 
can with difficulty bruiſe it with your fingers. 

Take three or four hundred © and mix them 
with hog's greaſe in a pot, cover it very cloſe, till they 
are quite dead, and then ſtamp them to an ointment 
with greaſe, which, the longer it is kept, the better it 
will be, 

Then firſt you are to ſoften and prick the ſplent, after 
the uſual manner, and apply this ointment to it, of 
the thickneſs of a halfpenny, cauſing it to fink in, by 
holding a hot fire-ſhovel agaioſt it: this will draw out a 
red water, which will turn to a ſcurf or ſcab, in about 
nine or ten days, and afterwards fall off. But before 
you apply this ointment, you muſt loften the callous, 
or hard iwelling, with a poultice made of two ounces 
of lily-roots, the fame quantity of marſh-malluws ; of 
the leaves of mallow and violets, two handfuls ; one 
handful of dill, of wild marjorum, wild penny-royal, 
or corn-mint. 

Boil the roots in water for about an hour, and mix 
the water with about three parts of oil ; then put the 
herbs to it, aud when they aic wen builed, ſtamp all to 


| 


; 
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maſh, ſhave off the hair, and apply it warm to the 


rt. 

SPLINT, a malady incident to horſes ; this is very 
much like the ſplent, though ſome authors take it to 
be different from that diſeaſe. 

This begins at the very griſtle, and will, if it be let 
alone too long, become as hard as a bone, growing + 
either bigger or ſmaller, according to the caule from 
which it proceeds. : 

It is found, for the moſt part, on the inſide of the 
ſhank, between the knee — the tetlock joint, and is 
very hard to be cured ; it is ſo painful to a horſe, that 
it will not only cauſe him to halt, trip, and ſtumble, 
but alſo to fall in his travelling. 

This malady is —. by too hard travelling, 
and much labour, or by his being over- loaded, hic 
offends the tender ſinews of his legs; though ſome 
horſes are affected with it hereditarily, from their 
fire or dam's being troubled with it. 

It may be known both by the ſight and feeling, for if 
it is pinched with the thumb or finger, the horſe will 
ſhrink up his leg. 

For the cure : firſt waſh the place, and ſhave off the 
hair, as is done in ſplents, and bony excretions ; knock 
and rub it with a blood-ſtaff, or haz le- tick, and then 
prick it with a fleam ; and having pounded together 
vervain and ſalt, of each a handful, to an ointment, 
apply it to the place, binding it up with a roller, and 
ſewing it faſt on, where let it lie for twenty-four 
hours. 

Another method of cure is, to dip a ſtick or feather 
into a glaſs of oil of vitriol, and touch the place 
with it, and it will eat it away; but if it happens to eat 
too much, put a ſtop to it, by bathing the part with cold 
water, or you may Waſh it with green copperas, boiled 
in water, which will not only cleanſe it trom any piece 
of the remaining ſplent, but alſo heal it up. 

In order to take away the ſplent, fo as to leave no 
ſcar behind it, take a red hazle-ſtick, about the bigneſs 
of one's thumb, about a quarter of a yard long, and 
firſt knock the ſplent very well with it, cut one end of 
it very {mooth, and ſtick a needle in the pith of it, 
— out juſt ſo much of the point, as will prick 
through the ſkin ; with this prick the ſkin of the part 
full of holes, and then rub it all over with oil of petre, 
— it in with a hot fire · novel, for four or hve days 
ſucceſſively. 

You may here take notice, that the falling down of 
new humours may be ſtopped by binding plaiſters, as 
pitch, roſin, maſtich, red-lead, oil, bole ammoniaec, 
and the like, 

Then to draw out ſuch matter as is gathered, you 
may make uſe of drawing ſimples, as wax, turpentine, 
Sc. and laſtly, to dry up the remainder, ule drying 
powder, as lime, oy ſter-ſhells, ſoot, Oc. 

But remember that all ſplints, ſpavins, and knobs, 
ought to be taken away at their firſt beginning. 

SPRAIN, (in Horſes) a misſortune which 1s the 

STRAIN, | extenfion or ſtretching of the finews 
beyond their Rrength, by reaſon of a ſlip or wrench. - 

Strains in horſes are frequently called claps: a 

| Krain 
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{train is, when the fibre of a muſcle or a tendon are ſo 


ſtretched as, more or leſs, to loſe their natural elaſti- 


city, 

Plaiters or bandages, where they can be applied, 
are the principal means of cure in theſe caſes: reſolv- 
ent and ſtrengthening applications have their uſe, but 
the common method of rubbing greaſy ſubſtances can 


do no ſervice, nor do they indeed do harm, any farther 


than, while they are uſed, other more proper methods 
are neglected. 
If the ſtrain is freſh, and the horſe ſtrong and full 


ol good blood, it may be neceſſary to take away ſome, 


to prevent inflammation : if the part be ſwelled, and a 
poultice can be conveniently applied, mix bran and 
vinegar, or bran and verjuice together, without boiling 
them, into a poultice, and apply it cold, renewing it 
twice a day at the leaſt, If 2 and bandage can- 
not be applied, and the part is ſwelled and inflamed, 
dip CON alas in vinegar, or in two parts vinegar 
and one of ſpirits of wine, and ſtupe therewith, three 
or four times a day, tor a quarter of an hour at a time, 

If the ſwelling is not conſiderable, and the cale a 
freſh one, waſh the part well with vinegar, and with 
ſpirits of wine, alternately ; and when the ſwelling is 
wholly ſubſided, uſe opodeldoc in their ſtead. 

After bathing the part well, if the ſituation will ad- 
mit, let a ſtrong linen roller be applied pretty tight, 
but not ſo as to excite pain: let the roller begin a little 
below, and be continued a little above the affected part. 
It neither poultice nor bandage can be applied, more 
we muſt taken to rub the part well with vinegar, 
pirits of wine, or opodeldoc, as the preſent ſtate of the 
cale may require. | 


Opedeldic. 


Take of camphire, three ounces; diſſolve it in recti - 
fied ſpirits of wine, half a pint; then add of the oil of 


origanum, two ounces; oil of turpentine, three pints; 


and Venice ſoap, thin ſliced, halt a e 

This opodeldoc may be uſed in caſe of bruiſes, 
numbneſs in any part, to diſperſe cold ſwellings, or it 
may be given inwardly, in caſe of gripes or wind from 
ſudden cold, ſtrangury, &c. 

Strains in the thigh and the ſhoulder, require a long 
time to recover; the parts affected lie too deep to re- 
ceive much advantage from external applications. In 
thele caſes, the hecks ſhould immediately be turned to 
pas, becauſe the gentle motion which he is led to by 

is own inclinations, ſuffices to prevent the joint from 
gone ſtiff; and more motion than he finds eaſy to 

imſelf would ſoon render him incurable. The advan- 
tage of reſt in theſe caſes is ſuperior to the united aſſiſt- 
ance of all other means; and a ſmall failure, by 
putting the horſe to exerciſe, which ſhould never be 
done before he is perfectly recovered, will overturn 
every other aſliſtance that art can afford; ſo that care 
and patience, as to allowing reſt, cannot be tov much 
eutorced. 

A ftrain in the ſhoulder is called alſo a ſhoulder- 
wrench, a ſhoulder-pight, or a ſhoulder-ſplait. A 
freſh ſtrain in the ſhoulder is not difficult to diſcover ; 
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but a lameneſs there from any other caule, eſpecially 
from an afflux of humours, is not ſo eaſily diſtinguiſh. 
ed: very often, the diſeaſe affetting the whole breaſt, 
and the ſhoulders on both ſides, the horſe will ſtumble 
in going, or drop; however, uſually, it may be obſerv- 
ed, that when a ſhoulder is ſtrained, to prevent the 
oy he does not put the leg of that ſhoulder forward; 
e ſets the foot of the ſound ſhoulder firmly on the 
ground, in order to ſave the other: when he ſtands in 
the ſtable, the foot ot the lame ſhoulder is always ad- 
vanced forward; it you trot him in hand, he brings the 
lame leg forward circularly, and not directly as the 
other; if you turn him ſhort on the lame fide, he ſtill 
favours the foot of the lame ſhoulder, exerting himſclt 
__ the-other leg, and ſecuring himſelf on the ſound 
vor. 

It the ſtrain has but juſt happened, or if it be of ſome 
days ſtanding, it the pain ſeem conſiderable, take away 
blood according to the age and the ſtrength. Bathe 
the whole ſhoulder well with vinegar or ver uice; after 
ſome days, if there ſeems to be no inflammation or 
ſwelling, rub it well, for a quarter of an hour every 
night and morning, with opodeldoc. But if the acci- 
dent happened ſome time ago, and there is no ſign of 
2 begin by rubbing the part well with opo- 

eldoc. 

When firains happen to the whirl- bone and the hip, 
the horſe drags his leg after him; and when he trots he 
drops upon the heel: in this caſe, reſt is chiefly to be 
depended on, If the external muſcles only are hurt, 
the cure is eaſy, and admits of aſſiſtance from good 
rubbing with opodeldoc, in conjunction with reſt; but 
when the injured parts are ſuſpected to lie deeper, reſt 


alone is the beſt means. 


When ſtrains happen in the hough, or in any part 
below it, medicines can be applied more immediately to 
the part, by conſequence much relief may be expected 
from ſuch means; reſt, the grand requiſite in all 
ſtrains, without exception, being indulged. If then 
the caſe 1s recent, begin with bleeding, 1t the inflam- 
mation requires it, and then proceed to bathe the part 
well with vinegar, or it any ſwelling appears, app! 
the poultice of bran and vinegar above mentioned. 
When the inflammation and ſwelling diſappears, or if 
the accident hath happened ſeveral days fince, and 
there is neither of theſe ſymptoms, begin by rubbing 
the opodeldoc well on the part. 

Sometimes after ſtrains in this part, there remains 
hard ſwellings on its outſide, which are beſt removed 
by bliſters, repeated as directed for the bone - ſpavin: 
theſe ſwellings remaining on the inſide they are rarely 
cured, except by firing. | 

The knee-pan is called the ſtifle-bone; the ligaments 
that ſpread over it, are ſometimes ſo relaxed by rains, 
that it may very cafily be moved about; and when, 
trom accidents of this fort, a horſe is lame, the com- 
mon expreſſion is, he is ſtifled. Some are of opinion 
that this bone is diſlocated ; but that cannot be without 
dividing the broad ligaments, Lameneſs in the ſtifle- 
bone is known by the horſe treading on his toe, not 
being able to ſet his heel to the ground. It the acci- 
dent hath juſt happened, rub the part well with equal 


Ls parts 


foot, or 
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parts of vinegar and ſpirit of wine, two or three times 
a-day, and apply a roller as tight as 1s convenient, 
withoat ſtopping the circulation or giving pain; but it 
a puffy ſwelling appear, uſe ſome diſcutient fomenta- 
tion to diſperſe it, and finiſh by rubbing with opode]- 
doe, not forgetting reſt, which ſhould never be omit. 
ted, nor bandage, which ſhould always be applied 
where it can. The knees are ſubjett to ſtrains from 
blows ; in which caſe, the directions above given will 
be proper here. 

he paſterns too are ſometimes ſtrained by external 
violences, and are, in general, to be treated as betore 
dire ted; but if they continue very weak, after ſuch 
means being duly uſed, let him run ſomewhat longer at 
graſs, and if this tail the part muſt be fired. 

Strains in the back · ſine vs are very frequent, and are 
as eaſily known by their ſwelling; and when the horſe 
ſtands, his ſetting the lame leg always before the other. 
If the caſe is recent, bleed in the tetlock-vein, after- 
wards rub the finew well with vinegar; or, if much 
ſwelled, apply the poultice of bran and vinegar; and 
when the frelling is nearly gone, rub it with opodel- 
doc twice a-day : keep a tight ſtocking on, for it is, if 
well fitted, preferable to any bandage. The tight 
ſtocking on, {which ſhould be made of ſtrong cloth 
that will not cafily ſtretch) is uſeful in any caſe, where 
a conſiderable relaxation is either a cauſe or a conſe- 

uence, as in the greaſe, c. But ſometimes when 
the back-finews have repeatedly ſuffered in this reſpett, 
their relaxation is ſo great, as not to admit of relief, 
but by firing, and farther reſt at graſs. 

When the coffin-joint is ſtrained, it ſoon becomes ſo 
ſliff that the horſe can only ſtep on his toe, and the joint 
cannot be moved: in this cale bliſtering muſt firſt be 
made uſe of, as directed in the bone-ſpavin, and repeat 
it until the joint is free, then fire : the horſe all this 
time running at graſs. 

Rowelling is ſometimes uſeful in groſs bodied horſes, 
when the ſwelling hath been pretty conſiderable. Some 
bore the ſhoulder with a hot iron, and after that blow 
it up; but the operation is equally fooliſh and cruel, for 
it may aggravate the diſeaſe, but cannot contribute to 
its relief. The practice of ſome in pegging the found 
plying a patten-ſhoe, with a view to bring 
the lame foot on the ſtretch, is highly to be condemn- 
ed, as it can only be uſeful in cafes of an oppoſite na- 
ture, i. c. where the contraction of the muſcles require 
their being ſtretched, and not farther to ſtretch the too 
feeble and relaxed. To conclude, let it be remem- 
bered in all caſes of trains, that the chief ſervice is to 
be expected from reſt, and that particularly at graſs; 
or it that cannot be obtained, let the horſe be where 
he can walk about at his own pleaſure: thus will the 
relaxed tendons beſt recover their elaſtic force, and 
the voluntary motions of the horſe will prevent the ſy- 
novia of the joint, or other cauſes, from obſtructing ſo 
as to render it immoveable. 

Thoſe in the back are cured in the following man- 
ner: 

If it be newly done, take a quart of grounds of ale 
or beer, a large handful of parſley, and graſs chopped ; 
boil them together till the berds are ſoft, then add a 


| 
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quarter of a pound of ſweet butter; when it is melted 
take it off the fire, and put it into white wine vinegar, 
and if ut be thin, thicken it with wheat bran, and lay 
it upon hurds, poultice-wiſe, as hot as the horſe can 
hear it ; remove it once in twelve hours, and give the 
horſe a moderate exerciſe. 

Others take five quarts of ale and a quarter of a peck 
of glovers ſpecks, and boil them till it comes to a 
quart, and then apply it hot to the grief, and remove 
it not in five days. 

Some beat Venice turpentine and brandy together, in- 
to a ſalve, and with it anoint the grieved part, and 
heat it with a fire-ſhovel, and in two or three days do- 
ing it will have a good effect. | 

For a SPRAIN IN THE SHOULDER, or elſewhere; 
that is either hid or apparent: take ten ounces of prew- 
greaſe, melt it on the fire, and put to it four ounces of 
oil of ſpike, and one of the oil of origanum, one and 
an half of the oil of Exeter, and three of that of Se. 
John's wort; ſtir them all together, and put them into 
a gallipot, with which (being made hot) anoint the 
place, rubbing and chafing it in very well, holding a 


ng and chafing it in twice a-day, and give the horſe 
moderate exercile. 

Fir SPRAINS 18 THE Loixs os Couplings, 
BRACKEN adviſes the following charge ; pitch and 
rofin, each four ounces; turpentine, three ounces. 
Mix. Pour it upon the parts warm, and cover the 
hllets all over with tow or hurds, A ſtrengthenin 
embrocation ſhould be alſo poured upon, and ſoak 
into the parts twice a day; and after all, if the affair 
be ſerious or of long ſtanding, no in-door meaſures 
will ſucceed. If only a flight ſtrain, no labour of any 
kind, during the cure. 

For a SPRAIN IN Tas PasTERN-JorxT, or Fer. 
LOCK-JOINT; make a poultice of the grounds of ſtron 
beer, ben's-dung, hog's greaſe, and nerve-oil, boil 
together, and applied two or three times, bound in a 


— fire novel before it; do this every other day, rub- 


rag. 

777 an cd SPRAIN ox Tn Lo; clip the hair off 
ſo cloſe that you may ſee the paſtern- joint, then ſtrike 
it with your fleam, and let it bleed well, then having 
ſhaken oil of turpentine, and ſtrong ale or beer, very 
well together in a glats, anoint the grieved part very 
well with it, chafing it in, with a hot fire ſhovel held 
before it; and when you find that the ſwelling is abat- 
ed, lay the common charge of ſoap and brandy upon it, 
and wet a linen rag in the lame, and bind about it, 
and when the charge begins to peel off anoint it once 
or twice with the oil of trotters. See more wider 


STRAIN, 
SPREAD-NET, \ a partridge-net, which may be 
DRAG NET, made with four ſquate methes; 


ſee it deſcribed in the plate XIV. No. 3. 

It is made of three pieces, the greatet, ABFG, 
maſt be {ix feet long, and tour broad; the other two, 
PQIH, and KLXY, four feet long, and one 
broad; let the grand beginning of them be faſtened at 
the letter Q. and then from (R, to the end G; leave 
as much length or ſpace as the ſmall net is broad, which 
is a foot: its length terminates at the point K, from 

whence 


Fr FE STAYED Ir rage 


ſome mark at a di 
have to ſeek the place in the dark; then prepare two 
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whence begin to ſew the two pieces Q and R, toge- 
ther, and ſo get the letters P 8, leaving alſo an equal 
length of the great net from 8 to B, to that from Q to 
G; ſew the other piece X V,. over-againſt Y I, in 
the ſame manner. 

When you have joined the nets together, get four 


lakes the form of which is repreſented at C EN; let 
them be eighteen inches long, and a finger thick, with 


a notch at the end N, in order to faſten them at each 
corner, as R, 8, T. U, where the nets are joined toge- 
ther; each of theſe ſtakes muſt have a little hole bored 
in them, within half a foot of the end C, that you may 
put in the buckle or ring E, made of iron or copper, 
aud reſembling the rings of bed-curtains. 

Then take a pretty ſtrong packthread, the end of 
which you mult thruſt into the ring of the ſtake to be 
tied to the corner of the net Q, R, and from thence to 
the corner of the {mall net, thruſting it through all the 
meſhes of the edge, and bringing it out at the meſh I, 
and then put it through the ring of the ſtake, at the 
corner P, 8, and from thence into the meſh, at the 
corner of the ſmall net B, and ſo quite about to the 
laſt corner G, and finally into the ring with the other 
end; let each of theſe two ends hang tour or five feet 
in length, and then tie them together, as at M. 

The following figure repreſents the drag-net, ſpread 
in order to catch partridges. No. 2. 

But you ſhould firſt, a little before ſun-ſct go into 


{ome field, or place where you think to find ſome ſport, 


and there hide yourſelf, and you may ſoon know it 


there be any partridges, by their calling and jucking, 


and then they will take a ſmall flight, and ſometimes 
two or three before they go to rooſt; and be ſure to ob- 
{ſerve exactly the place where they rooſt, by making 

— to the end that you may not 


ſtraight light poles, which muſt be as long as the net is 
broad, which, to do well, ſhould be about fitteen or 
twenty fathoms or more: they muſt be as {trong at one 
end as the other, they need not be all f one piece, but 
of two or three well joined; take your net, poles, and 
companion, with you to the place, for the ſport cannot 
well be performed without an aſſiſtant. 

Now the figure above, more particularly repreſents 
a piece of corn, where partridges have been diſcovered; 
the ridges are denoted by the pricked lines, and the 
ground between the ridges, is the {pace you find be- 
tween theſe pricked lines; and laſtly, the letter R is 
the place where the partridges are ſuppoſed to ſtop. 

The net muſt be ſpread upon the ground by two 
men, in a place where there are neither buſhes nor 
other incumbrances, to entangle it, and hinder the ef- 
fefts of it; then faſtening the poles A, D, and B, C, 
to each end, they fix the net all along to the places 
marked, by the ſmall ends of the thread, as in the fi- 
gure; then they put packthreads into the bottom of the 
net, which they taſten all along the edge, at the places 
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that the red partridges are not ſo forward to ſpring, as 


the grey ones. 

hen the net is extended, each perſon muſt take 
hold of the middle of the yoles, lifting up the higher 
end of the net, about five or fix feet trom the ground, 
and ſetting the lower part to follow ſloping about half a 
foot irom the ground, upon which nothing mult drag 
but the three {mall branches O, P, Q; the cord and 
the buſhes muſt drag on the ground, and ſhould not be 
above two feet long; when the partridges riſe, both 
mult let go their hands, and let the net fall on the 
ground upon them. 

Sometimes it ſo happens, that the partridges riſe be. 
fore the net is over them, which may be occaſioned b 
the too great noiſe you make; therefore be as ſtill as 

ſſible, and if ſo, let them reſt two or three hours, 

efore you attempt any thing again, then march over 
the whole field with your net a ſet, and it is a great 
chance but you meet them at laſt. | 

This ſport muſt not be followed either when the 
moon ſhines, or when it ſnows; ſome carry a light, 
or ſome fire with them, the better to diſcover the par- 
tridges: which when they ſee, they take it to be day- - 
light, and are diſcovered by the noiſe they make in 
waking, and (tretching out their wings; then they hide 
the light, and draw the net over them. 

In order to carry ſuch a light, they faſten the bottom 
of a corn-buſhel, or the like, to the breaſt, and the 
mouth thereof being turned towards the partridges, 
they place a tin lamp, made on purpoſe, in the bottom 
thereof, with a wick or match, as big as a man's little 
tinger, ſo that the light can only be ſeen right forward, 
and not ſideways. Other inventions there are, and 
more may be found gut, to carry lights for this pur- 
poſe, with which I ſhall not amuſe the reader: that 
perſon who has a mind to take a covey of partridges 
alone by himſelf, muſt prepare two poles, made of a 
willow, or ſome other wood both ſtraight and light, 
bigger at one end than at the other, and about twelve 
or fifteen feet long, to which he is to faſten his net, as 
may be ſeen by the figure, No. 1. 

The poles mutt be faſtened along the ſides Q, S, and 
T, R, with packthreads, in ſuch a manner that their 
thickeſt ends may be at 8, I, the narroweſt part of the 
net; which ſpread-net being adjuſted, let the ſportſman 
go into the field, and obſerving where the partridges 
are, let him carry the net in ſuch a manner, that the 
edge S, T, being againſt his belly: the ends of the 
ps es, 8, and T, rub againſt his ſides: and extending 

is arms, let him, with both his hands lay hold on the 
two poles as far as he can, to the end that preſſing the 
cord S, T. againſt his belly, he may have the more 
ſtrength; then holding up the net four, five, or fix feet 
from the ground, let him walk along the fide of the 
corn-held, and let the edge of the net Q, R, trail on 
the ground, on the right and left, without quitting it, 
if no partridges are found under it; but if any, let him 


O, P, Q. Theſe packthreads ought to be about two drop the poles and net, and haſte to catch the game. 


feet and a half, or three fcet long, with ſmall buſhes 
at the other end, to trail on the ground, that the par- 
tridges 'may be forced to ſpring, when they hear the 


7 SPRING ParTRIDGtS OR PHEASANTS, is to 
faiſe them. | 
SPRINGS. Certain devices for the taking of fowls 


_ Fultling noiſe; and it may here be particularly — and birds, both great and ſmall; they are uſually made 
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and accommodated thus: firſt, knowing weſl the fowls 
and the places where the flocks and couples do uſually 
teed mornings and evenings, and obſerving well the 
water-tracts, where they uſually ſtalk and paddle for 
worms, flat-graſs, roots, and ſuch like things, on 
which they feed; be ſure to take notice where ſeveral 
furrows or water-drains meet in one, and after a ſmall 
courſe divide themſelves again into other parts, or 
branches, this middle part being the deepeſt, and, as 
it were, feeding the reſt; and alſo obſerve which is 
moſt paddled, and fitteſt for them to wade in; for ſuch 
are the moſt likely places for your purpoſe. Then take 
ſmall and ſhort ſticks, and ſick them croſs-wiſe, over- 
thwart all the other paſſages, one ſtick within about 
half an inch of each other, making, as it were a kind 
of fence, to guard every way, except one, through 
which you would have the fowl to paſs. 

This being done, take a good ſtiff ſtick, cut flat on 
cach fide, and pricking both ends into the water, cauſc 
the upper part of the flat fide of the ſtick to touch the 
water, and no more; then make a bow of a ſmall hazle 
or willow, in the form of a pear, broad and round at 
one end, and narrow at the other, and at leaſt a foot 
long, and five or fix inches wide, and at the narrow 
end a little nick or dent; then take a good Riff young 
plant of hazle, elm, or withy, being buſhy grown, 
and without knots, three or four inches about at the 
bottom, and about an inch at top, and having made 
the bottom end ſharp, faſten at the top a very ſtron 
loop, of about a hundred horſe hairs, plaited very f. 
together with ſtrong packthread, and made ſmooth and 
pliable, to flip and run at pleaſure, and this loop 
ſhould be of the juſt quantity of the hoop, made pear- 
wiſe, as before-mentioned ; then hard by this loop, 
with ſtrong horſe-hair, within an inch and a half © 
the end of the plant, faſten a little broad, but thin 
tricker, made ſharp and equal at both ends, after 
the following proportion deſcribed in the firſt figure. 

And then the bigger ſharp end of the plant bei 
thruſt and fixed into the ground, cloſe by the reap. 
the water, the ſmalleſt end with the 1 and the 
trieker ſhould be — 5 down to the firſt bridge; and 
the hoop made pearwiſe being laid upon the bridge, 
one end of the tricker ſhould be ſet upon the nick of 
the hoop, and the other end againſt the nick made on 
the ſmall end of the plate, which by the violence and 
bendof the plant, will make them ſtick and hold together 
until-the hoop be moved : this done, the loop muſt be 
Ykid on the hoop in ſuch a faſhion as the is pro- 
portgoned ; then from each fide of the hoop prick little 
ſticks as atorefaid, as it were making an impaled path- 
way to the hoop, and as you arther and farther 
from the hoop or ſpring, ſo ſhall you widen the way, 
that the fowl may be entered a good way in before they 
perceive the fence, the firſt entrance being about the 
width of an indifferent furrow, ſo that —_— falling, 
they may be enticed to go and wade upon the fame, 
where they ſhall no ſooner touch the fpring with their 
heads, feet, or feathers, but they ſhall be caught ; and 
according to the ſtrength of the plant, you may catch 


any fowl, great of ſmall. 
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For the taking ſmaller fowl with this engine, as the 
ſnipe, woodcock, pewit, or the like, that uſe to feed 
in wet and marſhy grounds, and amongſt water-furrows 
or rillings, ſucking from thence the fatneſs of the ſoil, 
the device or engine is the ſame, without any altera- 
tion, except that it may be of much leſs ſtrength and 
ſubſtance, according to the fowl it is ſet for, eſpecially 
the ſweeper or main plant, which, as before orderet, 
is to be of elm, hazle, or withy, and fo in this caſe 
may be of willow, fallow, or ſtrong grown ofier, or 
any other 122 plant that will bend and recover its 
traightneſs again: this kind of engine is only for the 
wintor ſeaſon, when much wet is on the ground ; but 
if there ha many great froſts, ſo that you are de- 
prived of the advantage of the waters, then find out 
where thoſe ſtanding waters have any deſcent or ſmall 


| paſſages, ſo as by the ſwift current the water is 


not frozen, and there ſet your ſprings, and the 
n the more apt they are to be 
taken. 

Now to take birds and fowls on trees, boughs or 
hedges, with ſuch or the like device, after you have ob- 
ſerved any ſuch to which birds reſort, as in the 
you ſee repreſented, then chuſe any branch thereof; for 
example: See Plate XIV. Fig. 4. 

The letter O, which is call and ſtraight, cut off all 
the little twigs that grow about it, from the bottom 
until you come within four or five fect at the top, then 


' pierce a hole through the ſaid branch with a wimble, at 


the letter H, which muſt be about the bigneſs of a gooſe 
quill ; then chuſe out another twig, about four feet diſ- 
tant from the former, as marked N; pare away all 
the little branches; and at the end L, tie a ſmall pack- 
thread, half a foot long, at which tic one of the running 


f | bows of horſe-hair, finely twiſted, as the letter M: you 


may alſo have a little ſtick P, O, four fingers long, 
with a little hook at the end O, and the other end 
round pointed ; ſtoop down your branch or twig N, to 
which your horſe-hair collar is faſtened, and paſs the 
collar t h the hole H, and draw it until the knot 
M be likewiſe drawn through ; then faſten very gentl 
the end of the ſmall ſtick P in the hole H, which m 
be fo neatly done as only to ſtop, and no more, the draw- 
ing of the branch N ; then ſpread abroad the collar 
upon your little ſtick P, O, and tie ſome bait, cither of 
green pears, Cherries, wheat, worms, or the like, ac- 
cording to the nature of the birds for which you ſet 
your device, at the letter Q, ſo that no birds can come 
to touch them unleſs he ſets his foot on the ſmall ſtick, 
which will preſently fall, and ſo give way to the knot 
M, then follows the branch or twig N, and the bird re- 
mains =_ by the legs. 

The deſcription and the figures are ſo plain, that a 
miſtake cannot well be made; however, here is the 
form of three of them, two ready bent, one before and 
the other behind, and the third unbent, that you 
_ obſerve all the ſeveral pieces. Sre Fig. 4. Plate 

Another way of taking fou ls or birds by ſprings, ſuch 
as blackbirds, thruſhes, partridges, pheaſants, or the 
like, is deſcribed by the following figure, which. 

3M ; may - 
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may he placed accorting to the game deſigned to be 
taken, either on the ground, or one a tree, buſh, hedge, 
or the like, See Lig. 5, Plate XIV. 

Take a ftick of fallow, or willow, five or fix feet 
long, ſtraight and ſmooth, about the bigneſs of an or- 
dinary walking cane, as R, Z, ſharpened at the end 
Z; and at the end R ſaſten or tic e ſmall wooden crook, 
as thedletter G, then make a little hole at V, about the 
| bigneſs of a ſwan's quill, and another hole half a- big 
at V, then take any fiick, which, being bent, will 
ſpring back again and become ſtraight, as holly, or the 
like, let it be about three feet long, and thruſt the great 
end of it into the hole , p; tic-a ſmall packthread at 
the other end, with a collar of horſe-hair, which draw 
through the hole V, and ſtop it here, by pegging nt 
very gently with a ſmall flick T, fo that it may only 


keep it from flying back, and no more; then open 


your running collar of horſe-hair, as at 8, and 
ſpread it. over the little ſtick T; then tie at the letter 
1 the bait you intend to uſe, and let it hang down with- 
in three, four, or five inches of the ſmall ſtick I, ac- 
2 to the bigneſs of the bird for which it is 
ct, ; 

SPUNGE or a Hokst-SHoE, is the extremity or 
point of- the ſhoe that anſwers to the horſe's heel, upon 
"which the calkins are made. 

SPUR, a piece of metal, conſiſting of two branches 


encompaſſing a horſeman's heel, and a rowel in 
form of a ſtar, advancing out behind, to prick the 
horſe, | 


SQUIRREL, is larger incompaſs than a weaſel, but 
the weaſel is longer than the ſquirrel; the back parts 
and all the body is reddiſh, except the belly, which is 
white. ; | 

In Helvetia they are black and branded, and are 
hunted at the fall of the leaf, when the trees are 
naked, for they run and leap from bough to bough 
with a ſurprizing * agility, and when the trees 
are clothed with leaves they cannot be fo well 
ſeen. | 

They are of three colours, in the firſt age 
black, in the ſecond, of a ruſty iron colour, and 
when they grow old they are tull of white hoary 
hairs. - | 
Their teeth are like the teeth of mice, having the two 
under teeth very long and ſharp. LA 

Their tail is always as big as their body, and it 
lies continually on their back when they flecp or fit 
ſill, and it ſeenis to have been given them for a cover- 


ing. 

To the ſummer-time they build their neſts (which 
ſome call drays) in the tops of the trees, very artificially, 
with ſticks, moſs, and other things which the wood 
affords, and fill it with nuts for their winter proviſions; 
and like the 4/pr1me mouſe, they fleep moſt part of the 
winter very ſoundly, ſo that they do not awake though 
you beat at the outfide of their drays. 

When they leap from tree to tree they uſe their tail 
i ſtead of wings, leaping to a great diſtance, and are 
borne up without any ſinking, in appearance; nay, they 
will frequently leap from a very high tree down to the 
ground, and reccive no harm. | 
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To hunt this little animal many perſons ought to go 
together, and carry dogs with them; and the fitteſt 
place for the exerciſe of this ſport, is in little and 
_—_ lender woods, ſuch as may be ſhaken by the 
hand. 

Bos are nceeſſary to remove them when they reſt in 
the twiſts of trees, for they will not be much terrificd 
with all the hallooing you make, unleſs they are now 
and then hit by one means or another. 

They ſeem to be ſenſible what a defence a high oak is 
to them, and how ſecurely they can lodge there from 


men and dogs; wherefore ſince it is too troubleſome to 
climb every tree, you muſt, inſtead of that labour, uſe 
| bows and bolts, that when the ſquirrel reſts you may 
preſently give him a thump by an arrow ; the ſhooter 
need not tear doing them much harm, except he hit 
them on the head, for by reaſon of a ſtrong back-bone, 
and fleſhy parts, they will bear as great a ſtroke as a 


dog. 

Te they be driven to the ground from the trees, and 
ſo creep into hedges, it is a ſign that they are tired; 
and ſuch is the lofty ſpirit of this animal, that while 
her ſtrength laſts her, ſhe will ſave herſelf in the tops 
of high trees, but being tired, deſcends and falls 
into the mouths of thoſe yelping curs that perſceute 
her. 

If what is reported of them be true, the admirable 
cunning of the ſquirrel appears in her ſwimming or 
* over a river; for when ſhe is conſtrained b 

unger ſo to do, ſhe ſceks out ſome rind or ſmall bark 
of a tree, which ſhe ſets upon the water, and then goes 
intoit, and holding up her tail like a fail, lets the wind 
drive her to the other fide, and carries meat in her 
mouth, to prevent being famiſhed by the length of the 
voyage. : 

SLABLE; as to the ſituation of a ſtable it ſhould be 
in a good air, and upon hard, firm, and dry ground, 
that in the winter the horſe may come and go clean in 
and out; and, if it may be, it will be beſt if it be fituated 
upon an aſcent, that the urine, foul water, or any wet, 
may be conveyed away by trenches or finks cut out for 
that purpoſe. 

By nomeans let there be any hen-rooſts, hog-ſtics, or 
houſes of caſement, or any other filthy ſmell near it, 
for hen-dung or feathers ſwallowed, oftentimes proves 
mortal, and the ill air of a jakes ſometimes cauſes blind- 
neſs ; and the ſmell of twine is apt to breco! the farcin ; 
and there is no animal that delights more incleantineſs 
nor is more offended at unwholefome favours chan K 
horſc. | "I 

Brick is better for building ſtables than ſtone, the 
latter being ſubject to ſweating in wet weather, and 
the dampneſs and moiſture cauſes cheums and ca- 
tarrhs. 

Let the wall be of a good convenient thickneſs, at 
leaſt a brick and a half, or two bricks thick, both for 
the ſake of ſafety and warmth in winter, and to 
defend him from being annoyed with the heat in 
ſummer, which would hinder his digeſting his 
food. 

It will be proper to have windoxs both on the caſt 
and on the north ſides, that he may have the benefit of 

a the 
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the north air in ſummer, and of the morning ſun from 
the caſt in winter. 

Let the windows be glazed, and if they be ſaſhed it 
will not only be the . but will be more 
convenient to let in air at pleaſure: and let there be 
wooden ſhutters, that you may darken the ſtable 
in the middle of the day, which wil! incline the 
horſe to take his reſt as well in the day as in the 


night. 

That part of the floor on which the horſe is to ſtand 
ſhould be made of oaken planks, for they will be both 
eaſier and warmer for the horſe to lic upon than ſtones ; 
and be ſure to lay them level, for if they are laid higher 
before than behind (as they generally are in inns and 
horſe-courſers ſtables, that their — 4 may appear to 
more advantage in ſtature) his hinder legs will ſwell, and 
he can never lie caſily, becauſe his hinder parts will be 
ſtill flipping dawn. 

Lay the planks croſs-way, and not length-ways, 
and fink a good trench underneath them, which 
may receive the urine through holes bored in 
the planks, and convey it into ſome common re- 


ceptacle. 

Raiſc the ground behind him even with the planks, 
that he may continually ſtand upon a level ; and let the 
floor behind him be paved with ſmall pebble ; and be 
ſure to let that part of the ſtable where the rack ſtands be 
well wainſcotted. 


Place two rings at each fide of his ſtall for his halter 


to run through, which ſhould have a light wooden log- 
ger at the bottom of it, to poiſe it perpendicularly, but 
not ſo heavy as to tire the horſe, or to hinder im from 
eating. 

Dr. LAWRENCE ſays, he has known ſtables, where 
mangers were not uſed, but inſtead thereof, drawers, 
which were pulled out, and put up, as the occafion of 
feeding required; a cuſtom derived from Italy. Indeed 
there is this inconvenience attendant upon fixed racks 
and mangers, that they are always contaminated with the 
breath and Naver of the horſe, whoſe ſtomach is alſo 

Hed by having his foul diſhes ever before him; and 
it would be better, both on account of room and clean- 
lineſs, did it not trench too much upon convenience in 


another reſpect, to have both racks and mangers move- 


able, The modern circular rack, placed in the corner 
or centre, is certainly an improvement of the old form, 
which extended quite acroſs the ftall, and was com- 
monly fixed externally from the head boards, the top 
of the ſtaves leaning forwards, from which poſition the 
horſe was conſtantly in danger of receiving the ha 
ſeeds in his eyes. Were a moveable rack required, 
the round one could eaſily be contrived to ſlide up to 
the hay-loft, and back again, as occafion demanded, 
It is remarked by ſeveral of the ancient writers, that 
the racks are generally placed too high, which obliges 
horſes to an — method of feeding, and by 
ſtraining the neck, occaſions many to become ewe- 
necked, 

Some recommend a drawer or locker made in the 
wainſcot, partition, rather than a fixt manger, for him 
to eat his corn out of, which may be taken out to 
cleanſe at pleaſure. | 
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This need not be made large, and therefore will not 
take up much room. | 

They alfo adviſe not to make any rack at all, but in- 
ſtead of it (according to the Italian faſhion) to give the 
horſe his hay on the ground, upon the litter : or elſe 
you may, if you pleaſe, nail ſome boards in the form of 
a trough, in which you may put his hay, and the 
boards will prevent him from trampling on and fpoil- 


ing it 

Some again diſapprove of this way of feeding, think- 
ing it may ſpoil his cheſt, and that his blowing upon his 
hay will make it nauſcous to his palate: but others 
again anſwer; that as to the ſpoiling of the cheſt, it ra- 
ther ſtrengthens it and makes it firm; whereas, on the 
contrary, the lifting of his head up high to the rack, 
will make him withy-cragged. Bur the way before 
mentioned, he will feed as he lies, which will be for 
his eaſe. And as to the Hay, that may be given him 
but by ſmall quantities at a time; and there will be 
this advantage in * his hay on the ground, the 
prone poſture will cleanſe hie head from rheum or 
poſe, which he happens by any ways to have gotten, 
and induce him to ſneeze and to throw out all 
manner of watery humours that may annoy his 
head. 

It you have ſtable-room enough you may make por: 
titions, and at the head, towards the manger, board them 
to that height that cne horſe may not moleſt or ſmell to 
another, allowing cach horſe room enough to turn about, 
and lie down at pleaſure. 

One of theſe Halls may be made convenient for your 
=" oy to lie in, in caſe of a match, or the ſickneſs of a 
horſe. 

Behind the horſes may be made a range of preſſes, 
with pegs to hang up ſaddles, bridles, &c. and ſhelves 
for other utenſils, pots of ointment, &c. 

And in order that the ſtable may not be encumbered 
with oat bins, you may make uſe of tht method of a cer- 
tain gentleman, deſcribed by Dr. Prorr, in his hiſtory 
of Oxfordſhire, as follows : 

Make a conveniency to let the oats down from above, 
out of a veſſel like the hopper of a mill, whence they 
fall into a ſquare pipe let into the wall, of about 
four inches dia * which comes down into a cup- 
board, alſo ſet into the wall, but with its end fo near 
the bottom, that there ſhall never be above a gallon'or 
ſuch a quantity in the cupboard at a time, which being 
taken away and given to the horſes, another gallon pre- 
ſently ſucceeds, ſo that in the lower part of the ſtable, 
where the horſes ſtand, there is not an inch of room 
taken up for the whole proviſion of oats ; which hath 
alſo this further conveniency, that by this motion the 
oats are kept conſtantly ſweet, the taking away of one 
gallon moving the whole maſs above, which otherwife 
being laid in great quantitics, would be apt to grow 
muſty. 

There alſo may be two of theſe made, the one for oats, 
and th: other for ſplit beans, and both let into the range 
of pretſes, oats and beans being ſeparated above by par- 
titions. 

Let the floor over the ſtable be cieled, whether you 
make it a granary, or a lodging room for your 

3M 2 . groom, 
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m, that no duſt may fall from it upon your 
rſes. f 
There are alſo other requiſites, as à dung-yard, a 

pump, a conduit; and if ſome pond or running river 
were near, it 7 3 eh Bious Diſcaſ 
Fumigation for Stables after any infettious Diſeaſe. 
immer a tca-cup intoa pipkin of — ſand, put 
into the tea- cu falf an ounce of concentrated vi- 
triolie acid woos & heated, and half an ounce of pure 
nitre in powder. Stir them together with a glaſs 
ſpatula, until a conſiderable degree of vapour ariſe. 

10 pres Steel from Ruſt. Boil an ounce or A 
wards of camphor, in a pound of lard, ſtir till cold. 
Scower off the ruſt or dirt, apply the ointment, and let 
it remain a few hours, or a day or two; then rub clean 
with a dry linen cloth, This gives a good poliſh to 
bits, ſtirrup irons, &c. and is proper for arms, ſtoves, 
and ſteel furniture about to be laid by: for the 
latter, black lead may be added. This is an old 
receipt from Bukxboxn, but the beſt I have ex- 

rienced. | | 

STABLE-STAND {in the foreſt law) a term uſed 
when a man is found at his ſtand in the foreſt, with a 
croſs-bow or long bow, ready to ſhoot at a deer, or elſe 
ſtanding cloſe by a tree with greyhounds in a leaſh, ready 

to be let ſlip. 

This is one of the four evidences, or preſumptions, by 
which a man is convicted of intendiſig to ſteal the king's 
deer, the other three being back-berond, bloody-hand, 
and dog-draw. 

STAG, A red male deer of five years old; a well- 
known beaſt of the foreſt. The ſtag, or hart, the female 
of which is called a hind, and the young a calt, differs, 
both in its magnitude and in the conformation of its 
horns, from the fallow-deer. The ſtag is by far the 

largeſt ; and his horns are round; while thoſe of the 
fallow kind are broad and palmated. The firſt year, 
the ſtag has properly no horns, but only a kind of cor- 
neous exrrelcence, ſhort, rough, and covered with a 
thin, 3 ſkin ; the ſecond year, the horns are ſingle 
and ſtraight ; the third year, they have two antlers ; 
the fourth, threc ; the fich, four; and the ſixth, five. 
The animal's age, however, cannot always be known 
with certainty by theſe indications, for ſometimes they 
are more, and frequently leſs. When arrived at the 
fixth year, the antlers do not always increaſe ; and, 
though the number may amount to fix or ſeven on each 
ſide, the ſtag. age is then eſtimated rather from their 
fize, and the thickneſs of the branch which ſuſtains them, 
than from their number. Theſe horns, notwithſtanding 
their magnitude, are ſhed annually, and ſucceeded by 
new ones, | | 

When the old horns are ſhed, the new ones do not 
immediately begin fo appear ; but the bones of the 
Kull are then inveſted only with a tranſparent perioſ- 
teum or ſkin ; which, accordir. 
the bones of all animals indiſcriminately. This ſkin, 

however, ſoon becomes tumid, and forms an excreſcence 
containing a confiderable quantity of blood, and which 
gradually appears covered with a downy ſubſtance ſoft 
as velvet, and nearly of the fame colour with the reſt of 


the animal's hair. This tumour daily protrudes from 


4 


| 


to anatomiſts, covers | cats, ſſecps, or reſts, fo that 
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the point like the graft of a tree; and, riſin 
pot from the head, ſhoots out the ates 4 
each fide; ſo that in a few days, according to 
the condition of the animal, the whole head is com- 

leted, 
: It is neceſſary to obſerve, that, if a ſtag be caſtrate 
when his horns are ſhed, they will never grow again; 
and, on the contrary, if the ſame operation be per- 
formed while the horns are in perfection, they will ne- 
ver fall off. If he be that of only one of his teſti- 
cles, he will be deſtitute of one horn on that fide ; and, 
if one of them is only tied up, he will want the horn on 
the oppoſite ſide. e quantity of his proviſions will 
alſo tend to facilitate the growth and expanſion of his 
horns. Buxrox aſſerts, that it is poſſibſe to ſtop their 
growth entirely by a conſiderable retrenchment of food; 
and, as a confirmation of this aſſertion, nothing can be 
more obvious than the difference between a ſtag bred in 
a fertile paſture and undiſturbed by the hunter, and one 
ill-fed and liable to perpetual alarm: the head of the 
rmer is expanded, his antlers are numerous, and the 
branchgs thick ; whereas the latter has but few rami- 
fications, the traces of the blood-vefſels on them are but 
ſlight, and their expanſion is very inconſiderable. The 
beauty and fize of their horns, therefore, mark the 
ſtrength and vigour of the animal ; for ſuch of them as 
are fickly, or have been wounded, never protrude that 
- profuſion ſo much admired in the deer- 
ind. 

Stags no ſooner ſhed their horns, than they ſeparate 
from each other, and ſeck the champaign parts of the 
country, remote from all other animals, which their 
fituation renders them unable to oppoſe. In this ſtate 
of imbecility they continue near three months, before 
their horns attain to their full growth and ſolidity; and 
then, by rubbing them againſt the branches of thickets, 
they at length clear them of that ſkin which had before 
contributed to their growth and nouriſhment. Soon 
after theſe animals are furniſhed with new horns, they 
begin to find the impreſſion of the rut, or the natural 
deſire of propagating their kind. The old ones are 
generally the moſt forward in this bufineſs ; and, ac- 
cordingly, about the end of Auguſt, or the beginning of 
Septemoer, they leave the thickets, and return to the 
plain in queſt of hinds, whom they court with a loud 
tremulous voice. At ſuch ſeaſons their necks become 
remarkably turgid; they appear very bold and furious; 
fly from one place to another; ſtrike with their horns 
againſt the trees, and every other oppoſing object; and 
continue reſtleſs and fierce, till they have found the fe- 
males, who at firſt avoid them, but are at laſt overtaken 
and compelled. | 

After this manner the ſtag continues to range from 
mate to mate for about three weeks, the extent of the 
. ang] ; during which period, he ſcarcely either 

e becomes lean, feeble, 


and timid, Having performed this duty enjoined him 


by nature, he retires from the herd, in order to ſeek food 
and repoſe ; he frequents the verge of his bounds ; and 
ſelects the mo? nouriſhing paſtures, where he continues 

till his ſtrength is renovated. 
The colour of the Engliſh Rag is generally red, or a 
reddiſh 
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reddiſh brown, with ſome black about the face, and a 
black liſt down the hinder-part of the neck, and be- 
tween the ſhoulders : nevertheleſs, in other countries, 
the greateſt number of theſe animals are brown ; a few 
of them indeed, are white, but ſuch ſeem to be tinctured 
with a domeſtic breed. The ſtag has the moſt beautiful 
on of any animal that is a native of this climate; and his 

ſes of ſmelling and hearing are in no leſs perfection 
than that of viſion, 

When in the leaſt alarmed, he lifts his head, erects 
his cars, and ſtands for a few moments as if in a liſten- 
ing poſture, Whenever he ventures on ſome unknown 
ground, or quits his native covert, he makes a pauſe at 
the ſkirt of lain, in order to examine every object 
around him: after which he turns his face againſt the 
wind, for the purpoſe of diſcovering by his ſcent the 
approach of any enemy. Should a perſon at ſome dif- 
tance whiſtle, or call aloud, the ſtag immediately ſtops 
ſhort in his flow-meaſured pace, and son the in- 
truder with a kind of aukward admiration ; but, if the 
ſagacious animal perceives neither dogs, nor any inſtru- 
ments of deſtruction levelled 2. he then pro- 
ceeds forward without betraying the ſmalleſt emotion 
of fear. Man, indeed, is not the enemy he ſeems to 
de moſt apprehenſive of; on the contrary, the ſound of 
the ſhepherd's pipe ſeems to inſpire him with pleaſure , 
and, accordingly, the hunters ſometimes make uſe of 
that inſtrument to allure the poor animal to his deſtrue- 
tion. 

The voice of this animal is ſtronger, louder, and 
more tremulous, in proportion as he advances in * 
and, during the rutting — it is very terrible. Ihe 
cry of the hind, or female, is not ſo loud as that of the 
male, and is never excited but through apprchenſions 
for the ſafety either of herſelf or her young ; and, it 
may perhaps be unneceffary to add, that ſhe is deſtitute 
of horns, and is more feeble and unfit for hunting than 
the male. As ſoon as ſhe has conceived, ſhe ſeparates 
herſelf from the males, and all intercourſe with each 
other is immediately ſuſpended. The time of geſtation 
Pn continues between cight and nine months, 
and ſhe ſeldom produces more than one at a time. 

The uſual ſeaſon of parturition is about May, or the 
beginning of June, during which theſe creatures are 
very aſſiduous to conceal their young in the moſt ob- 
ſcure retreats, Nor is this a needleſs precaution, ſinee 
almoſt every other animal then becomes their formida- 
ble enemy: the eagle, the falcon, the oſprey, the wolf, 
and the . as well as all the rapacious animals of the 
cat kind, are at this period in continual motion ems 
diſcovery of their abodes. But, what appears extremely 
unnatural, the ſtag himſelf is alſo their avowed enemy ; 
and the hind is alfo obliged to exert all her gr os Boo 
order to conceal her young from him, as one of their 
moſt dangerous affailants. At this ſeaſon, therefore, 
the courage of the male ſeems to be transferred to the 
female, for ſhe defends her offspring againſt her leſs 
formidable opponents by force ; and, when purſued by 
the hunter, even expoſes herſelf to danger for the pur- 
poſe of diverting his attention from thoſe objects of her 
regard: ſhe ſſies before the hounds in a direct courſe 
with 


amazing fleetneſs ; — Lens. 
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with her life, ſhe returns to her young after 


eſcape 
having eluded her purſuers. 

The calf, for ſo the young of this animal is called, 
never quits the dam during the whole ſummer ; and, 
in winter, the hind, together with all the males under 
a year old, afſemble in herds, which arc more or leſs 
numerous in proportion to the mildneſs or ſeverity of 
the ſeaſon, At the approach of ſpring, the ſeaſon of 
geſtation, they ſeparate, none but thoſe of the age of 
one year remaining affociated. Theſe animals are, in 
general, rious ; and only danger or neceſſity can 
poſſibly divide them. 

The juriſprudence of the Roman empire, which was 
accommodated to the manners of the firſt ages, eſta- 
bliſhed it as a law, that, as the natural right of ſuch 
things as have no proprietor belongs to their firſt poſ- 
ſeſſor, fo all kinds of wild beaſts, birds, and 
are the m__— of thoſe individuals who can firſt catc} 
them. But the northern barbarians, who over-ran th 
Roman empire, entertaining a ſtrong reliſh for th! 
rude amuſement, and being now poſſeſſed of more eat 
means of ſubſiſtence from the hab they had conquerec, 
their chiefs and leaders began to appropriate the ſoie 
right of hunting ; and, inſtead of a natural right, they 
made it the privilege of royalty, When the Sax 
kings, therefore, had eſtabliſhed themſelves into an 
heptarchy, the chaſes were reſerved by each ſovereign 
for his own partigular diverſion ; the arts of war and 
hunting, in thoſe uncivilized ages, conſtituted the only 
employments of the t ; their active, but unculti- 
vated minds, were ſubepeible of no pleaſures but ſuch 
as were of a violent kind, procured exerciſe for their 
bodies, and charmed away the languor of reflection. 
But, as the Saxon kings appropriated thoſe lands onl 
to the buſineſs of the chaſe which before lay waſte, 
no individual received any injury from the reſtraint. 

The caſe, however, was totally altered when the 
Norman kings got poſſeſſion of the throne ; the paſſion 
for hunting was then carried to exceſs, and every civil 
right was involved in univerſal ruin. Even in a ſuper- 
ſtitious age, the ardour for hunting was ſtronger t 
the conſideration of religion: the village communities, 
nay, even the moſt facred edifices, were thrown down, 
and turned into one extenfive waſte, in order to make 
room for animals which were the objects of a tyrant's 
heedleſs pleaſures ; ſanguinary laws were enacted for 
the preſervation of the game ; and, in the reigns of 
Wiluam Rurus and Hexey I. it was lefs criminal to 
commit murder than to deſtroy a beaſt of chaſe, This 
royal tyranny prevailed while the Norman line filled 
the throne ; but when the Saxon line was reſtored unto 
Hexgvy II. the impolitic rigour of the foreſt laws was 
meliorated : the barons alſo, for a confiderable time, 
imitated not .only the encroachments, but alſo the 
amuſements, of their monarchs ; yet, when property 
began to be more equally diſtributed, through the in- 
troduction of arts and the progreſs of induſtry, thetc 
extenſive hunting-grounds became more limited; and, 
as tillage and huſbandry increaſed, beaſts of chaſe were 


obliged to give way to thoſe which mankind had taken 

more immediately under their protection. 
In the preſent cultivated ſtate of this country, ſtags 
arc 
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are almoſt unknown in their wild natural condition ; ſome into Scotland, and from thence tranſported them 
and ſuch as remain among us, are kept under the name | into his chaſes of Enfield and Epping, to be near his 


of red-deer, together with the fatlow-deer ; but they 


are conſiderably leſs numerous than formerly. Their 
; time they have greatly multiplied in many parts of this 
| iſland, and Eng/and is now become more famous for 


exceſſive fetocity, during the rutting-ſeaſon, and the 
- coarſeneſs of their fleſh, have contributed in a great 
meaſure to their extermination. 

The few that ſtill remain in a wild ſtate are found 
on the moors which border on Cornwalt and Devon- 
ſhire; in the highlands of S:atland; and, in Ireland, on 
the mountains of Kerry, where they eſſentially add to 
the magnificence.and beauty of the ſcenery of the cele- 
brated lake of Kar ney. 

Deer, fallow ; theſe are ſmaller, leſs robuſt, and 
leſs favage, than thoſe of the ſtag kind: they are ſel- 
dom found wild in the foreſts, but are generally bred 
up in parks, and kept for the purpoſes of hunting or of 
luxury, their fleſh being reckoned far ſuperior to that 
of any other animal. Their horns are palmated at 
their ends, pointing a little forwards, and branched 
on the hinder fide; there are two ſharp and flender 
brow-antlers, and above them two mall flender 
branches. The colour of this deer is various, reddiſh, 
deep brown, white, and ſpotted ; and its tail is longer 
than that of the ſtag. | 
I be fallow-dcer and the ſtag reſemble cach other 
ſtrongly :' they are alike in form, alike in' diſpoſition, 
alike in the ſuperb furniture of their heads, in their 


ſwiftneſs, and in their timidity ; and yet no two ani- 


mals avoid each other with more fixed animoſity. They 
never engender together, or even herd together, they 
form diſtinct families, which, though ſeemingly near, 
are ſtill greatly remote. | 

The Elbe deer is caſily tamed, and feeds upon 
many articles which the ſtag retuſes ; by which means 
its veniſon is better preſerved. This animal alſo 
browſes cloſer than the ſtag, and is therefore very 
prejudicial among young trees, which it often ſtrips 
too cloſe for recovery. It ſeeks the female at its ſecond 
year, and, -like the ſtag, is fond of variety. The doe 

oes about eight months with young, and, in general, 
beings forth but one at a time. The buck and the 
ſtag differ eſſentially in ſome particulars; the buck 
comes to perfection in three years, and lives fixteen 
but the ſtag is ſeven years before he comes to perfec- 
tion, and lives forty years. In general the ftrength, 
cunning, and courage, of the buck, are inferior to 
thoſe of the ſtag, and conſequently it cannot afford a 


chaſe ſo long, ſo various, nor ſo obſtinate; beſides, it 


treads lighter, and leaves a leſs powerful ſcent, fo 
that the dogs, in the purſuit, are more frequently at a 
tault. | 

We have in England two varieties of fallow-deer, 
which are faid to be of 9 ; the beautiful 
ſpotted kind, ſuppoſed to have been brought from Ben- 


gal ; and the very deep brown ſort, which are now fo 
common in many parts of this kingdom : they were 
introduced here by King I Aus the Firſt, from Norway, 
where he paſſed ſome time when he viſited his intend- 
ed bride, Mary of Denmark: he obſerved their hardi- 
neſs, and that they could endure the winter without 
fodder, even in that fevere climate, He firſt brought 


3 of Theabalds; for that monarch; it is very well 
nown, was fond of hunting to. exceſs, Since that 


its veniſon than any other country in the world, 
STAG-HUNTINCG, The chaſe of the ſtag re- 
quires a ſpecies of knowledge which can only be learned 
by experience: it implics a royal aſſemblage of men, 
horſes, and dogs, all ſo trained, practiſed, and diſci— 
plined, that their movements, their reſcarches, and 
their ſkill, muſt concur in producing one common 
end. The huntſman ſhould know the age and the 
ſex of the animal; he ſhould be able to diſtinguiſh 
with preciſion, whether the ſtag he has harboured 
with his hound be a knobber, a young ſtag, in his fixth 
or ſeventh year, or an old ſtag. The chief marks 


which convey this intelligence, are derived from the 
foot, and the excrement, The foot of the ſtag is better 
tormed than that of the .hind or female. fler leg is 
; more groſs and nearer the heel, The impreſſion of his 
| feet are rounder, and farther removed from cach other. 
He moves more regularly, and brings the hind-foot 
into the impreſſion made by the fore-foot. But the 
diſtance between the ſteps of the hind are ſhorter, and 
her hind-feet ſtrike not * „ the track of the 
fore-fect. As ſoon as the ſtag acquires his fourth 
horns, he is eaſily diſtinguiſhed ; but to know the foot 
of a young ſtag from that of a hind, requires repeatcd 


experience. © Stags of fix, ſeven, c. years, are ſtill 


more caſily known; for their fore-foot is much larger 
than the hind- foot; the older they are, the fides of their 
feet are the more worn ; they always place their hind- 
foot exactly in the track of the fore-foot, excepting 
when they ſhed their horns ; the old ſtags miſplace, at 
this ſeaſon, nearly as often as the young ones ; but in 
this they are more regular than the hind or young ſtag, 
2 the hind- foot always at the fide of the fore- 
boot, and never beyond or within it. When the hunt(- 

man, from the dryneſs of the ſeaſon, or other circum- 
ſtances, cannot judge by the foot, he is obliged to trace 
the animal backwards, and endeavour to find his dung. 
This mark requires, perhaps, greater experience than 
the knowledge of the foot : but without it the huntſ- 
man would be unable to give a proper report to the 
company. After the report of the huntſman, and the 
dogs are led to the refuge of the ſtag, he ought to en- 
courage his hound, and make him reſt upon the track 
of the ſtag, till the animal be unharboured. Inſtantly 
the alarm is given to uncouple the dogs, which ought 
to be enlivened by the voice and the horn of the huntſ- 
man. He ſhould alſo diligently obſerve the foot of the 
ſtag, in order to diſcover whether the animal has ſtart- 
ed, and ſubſtituted another in his place. But it is then 
the buſineſs of the hunters to ſeparate alſo, and to re- 
cal the dogs which have gone aſtray after falſe game. 
The huntſman ſhould always accompany his dogs, and 
encourage, but not preſs them too hard. He ſhould 
aſſiſt them in detecting all the arts of eſcape uſed by the 
ſtag, for this animal has remarkable addreſs in deceiv- 
EW dogs. With this view he often returns twice 
=; 
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or thrice upon his former ſteps ; he endeavours to raiſe 
hinds or younger ſtags to accompany him, and to draw 
off the dogs from the object of their purſuit: he then 
flies with redoubled ſpeed, or ſprings off at fide, lies 


down on his belly, and conceals himſelf. In this caſe, 
when the dogs have loſt his foot, the huntſmen, by go- 
ing backwards and forwards, aſſiſt them in recovering 
it, But, if they cannot find it, they ſuppoſe that he is 
reſting within the circuit they have made, and go in 
queſt of him. But, if they are ſtill unable to diſcover 
him, there is no other method left, but, from viewing 
the country, to conjecture where he may have taken 
refuge, and repair to the place. As ſoon as they have 
recovered his foot, and put the dogs upon the track, 
they purſue with more advantage, becauſe they perceive 
that the ſtag is fatigued. Their ardour augments in 
proportion to his feebleneſs; and their ſcent grows more 
diſtinct as the animal grows, warm. Hence, they re- 
double their cries and their ſpecd ; and though the ſtag 
practiſes tit} more arts of eſcape than formerly, as his 
ſwiſtneſs is diminiſhed, his arts and doubling become 
gradually leſs effectual. He has now no other reſource 
but to fly from the earth which he treads, and get into 
the water, in order to cut off the ſcent from the dogs. 
The huntſmen go round theſe waters, and again put 
the dogs on the track of his foot. The ſtag, after taking 
to the water, is incapable of running far, and is ſoon at 
bay. But he ſtill attempts to defend his life, and often 
wounds the dogs, and even the huntſmen when too 
forward, by blows with his horns, till one of them 
cuts his hams to make him fall, and then puts an end 
to his life by a blow of a hanger. They now celebrate 
the death of the ſtag by a flouriſh of their horns; the 
dogs are allowed to trample upon him, and at laſt par- 
take richly the reward of their victory, 

STAG-EVIL in a Hokrst, a dittemper which is a 
kind of palſy in-the jaws, he being ſometimes ſeized 
with ſuch a ſtiffneſs in the neck and jaws that he can- 
not move them, but turns up the whins of his eyes, 
and is ſeized with a palpitation of the heart and beat- 
ing of the flanks at uncertain intervals, which diſeaſe 
frequently proves mortal if it ſpreads all over the 
body, 

It chiefly proceeds from the horſe's being expoſed to 
cold after a great heat. 

The firſt remedy is to bleed plentifully, unleſs the 
horſe be old, low in fleſh, or lately taken from ſome 
hard duty, v-hen you muſt not take away too much of 
his blood. After bleeding give the following ball : 
take of aſſa-fœtida, half an ounce; caſtor powdered, 
two drachms ; valerian root powdered, one ounce : 
make the whole into a ball, with honey and oil of 
amber. 
471 his ball may be given twice à day at firſt, and 
erwards once, waſhing it down with a decoction of 
valerian, ſweetened with liquorice or honey. 

Care muſt alſo be taken to keep the body open with 
laxative purges, and emollient clyſters. And after 
this method has been continued. for eight or ten days, 
the following balls ſhould be given, and waſhed down 
with the valcrian decoction : Take of cinnabar of anti- 


mony, fix drachms ; of aſſa- ſcœtida, half an ounce; of 
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birthwort root, myrrh and bay-berries, of each two 
drachms: make the whole into a ball with treacle and 
oil of amber. 

By purſuing. this method the horſe, if he ſtands the 
firſt ſhock of the diſeaſe, will, in all probability, re- 
cover, unleſs the diſtemper proceeds from bots in the 
ſtomach, which is often the caſe, when mercurial medi- 
cines, laid down in the article bots and worms, are to 
be uſed; after which the balls may be continued till 
the convulſions are removed. 

It will alſo be neceſſary to chafe and rub the ſeveral 
parts that are contracted; and alſo to rub into the 
cheeks, temples, neck, ſhoulders, ſpines of the back 
and loins, the following liniment: Take of nerve and 
marſhmallow ointment, of each four ounces, and oil 
of amber, two ounces: make the whole into a lini- 
ment, with a ſutficient quantity of camphorated ſpirit 
of wine. 

In this terrible diftemper the jaws are ſometimes fo 
faſt locked, that medicines cannot be given by the 
mouth, and then they muſt be given by way of clyſter; 
for the method too often — of foreing the jaws 
open, increaſes the ſymptoms, by putting the creature 
into the greateſt agony, and therefore ſhould not be at- 
tempted. The following infuſion may be given for 
this purpoſe: take of rue, penny-royal, — chamo- 
mile flowers, of cach a handtul ; of valerian roots two 
ounces; boil theſe in five pints of water till one pint 
is waſted; ſtrain the liquor from the ingredients, diſ- 
ſolve in it an ounce of aſſa- fœtida, and add four ounces 
of common oil. This clyſter muſt be given once a 


day. 

But as the horſe, while he continues in this melan- 
choly condition, cannot feed, he mult be ſupported by 
nouriſhing. clyſters, made of milk, pottage, broths, 
and the like, given to the quantity of three or four quarts 
a-day; by which means the creature will be ſupported 
till the diſtemper abates, fo tar as to be able to cat his 
00d. 

It has alſo been obſcrved, that the ſtiffneſs of the 
jaws has continued, even after the convulſions have 
been removed, in which cafe the following medicines 
ſhould be given: Take of MarTTaHews's pill and affa- 
fœtida, of cach once ounce; make the whole into a 
ball. 

This ball will generally be ſufficient to remove the 
ſtiffneſs : but if nor, it muſt be repeated the following 
dav, and the nervous decoctions recommended above, 
continued, | 

It is very common to make rowels in this diſeaſe; 
but they are generally unſuccefsful, and often mortiſy: 
ſo that if they are applied at all, they ſhould® be made 
under the jaws and in the breaſt. 

Mr. Lawrexce {peaks ot the ſtag-evil, and locked. 
jaw; as follows: This ſtag-evil, tetanus, or eramp, is 
ſometimes fo univerſal and laſting, that perhaps it 
ought to be deemed idiopathic convulſion in horſes, 
As to the locked-jaw, or tetanus trifmus, it is a ſymp- 
tom, or affection ariſing from ſympathy, or conſent 
of parts, generally with a. wounded tendon. A year 
or two ſince, a horſe-dealer, driving his chaiſe near 
town, his horſe picked up a nail, wtuch penetrated fo 

| deep, 
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midriff, or other principal bowels. 


contraction and inſenſibility 


and cephalic ditto, 
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deep, that he was inſtantly ſeized with the locked-jaw, | 
or in the common phraſe, became jaw-ſet. I believe 
the horſe died in a day or two. 

Giso ſpeaks as follows of the ſtag-evil, He has 
known horſes clear their racks in the night, and in the 
morning drink their water, and eat their uſual allow- 
ance of corn; and yet, in leſs than half an hour, have 
had their mouths cloſe ſhut up, and their whole bodies 
convulſed. 

As ſoon as a horſe is ſeized in this manner, his 
head is raifed with his noſe towards his rack, his ears 
pricked up, and his tail cocked, looking with an eager- 
neſs as an hungry horſe, when hay is put down to him, 
or like a high-ſpirited horſe when he is put upon his 
mettle—his neck grows ſtiff, cramped, and almoſt im- 
moveable; and if he lives in this condition a few days, 
knots and ganglions will ariſe in the tendinous parts; 
all the muſcles will be cramped, legs ſtiff, wide and 
ſtraddling, as if the horſe were nailed to the pave- 
ment; ſkin drawn tight in all parts, cyes fixed, ſcarce 
any ability to walk; ſnofts and ſneezes often, which 


ſymptom increaſes till he drops dead, which happens 


in a few days,” | 

Ginsod ſuppoſed the ſtag- evil to proceed frequently 
from worms, or ulcerations and impoſthumes in the 
f the methods of 
cure, the external chiefly remains to be treated, 
Bleed plentifully or otherwiſe, according to circum- 
ſtances, Rub into the cheeks, temples, neck, ſhoul- 
ders, ſpines of the back and loins, or wherever is the 
greateſt contraction, the following liniment. Nerve 
ointment, four ounces; ointment of marſhmallows, 
ſix ounces; muſtard-ſeed ground, and Flanders oil of 
bays, each two ounces; oil of amber, two ounces; 


make the liniment thin with camphorated ſpirits. £ 


Or, as a cheap liniment, muſtard-ſeed freſh ground, 
with camphorated ſpirits. | 

To perform the friction ſufficiently and with effect, 
will require the exertions of two men, for unleſs there 
be almoſt continual rubbing in a dangerous. caſe, the 

Hake, and many horſes 
have been ſo loſt. | 

Other forms of liniment. Ethereal oil of turpen- 
tine (or the common) four ounces; nerve ointment, ! 
and oil of bay, each two ounces; camphor rubbed fine, 
one ounce; rectiſied oil of amber, three ounces; tinc- 
ture of cantharides, one ounce. Or. Soap liniment, 
four ounces; ſpirit of fal ammoniac and tincture of 
opium, each one ounce. Mix. 

Warm bath, or ſweating in a hot-houſe, well cloth- 
ed. No violence muſt be uſed to force open the 
mouth, Which will exaſperate all the ſymptoms, per- 
haps induce delirium. Nutritive clyſters. Laxative 
In a very bad caſe, Gissox had 
great ſucceſs with crude opium, injected half an ounce in 
a clyſter, which he afterwards followed up (the mouth 
opening 2 little) with a ball of an ounce of Mar- 
THEWS'S pill, and two drachms of afſa-foetida, waſhed 
down with warm gruel. I ſhould ſuppoſe camphor 
and nitre in a clyſter, probable to be attended with 
good effects in this caſe, and would recommend repeat- 


ed trials of it, Should they be joined with the opium, | 
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or laudanum, or warm ſpiced wine? The intent is to 
ſtimulate, to excite warmith and ſenſibility, and I have 
been informed that the diſcharge of cold water upon a 
locked-jaw has been tried, but with very ill ſucceſs. 
The above cure was completed with ſeverel mild aloe- 
tic purges, in which were joined affafeetida, ammonia- 
cum, and ſaffron; GO remarking, that the common 


plantation aloe was more apt to create, than cure nervous 


diſorders, 

STAGGARD, (wich Hunters) a young male deer 
aged but four years. 

STAGGERS, I Horses, a diſeaſe, being a pid- 

STAVERS, f dincſs in the brain, which when it 
ſeizes the beaſt often proceeds to madneſs. | 

It owes its origin to corrupt blood, or groſs and ill 
humours which oppreſs the brain; ſometimes from his 
being too ſoon turned out to graſs before he is cold, or 
by hard riding, or hard labour. . 

The ſigns of it are dimneſs of fight, recling or ſtag- 
gering, and his beating his head againſt the wall, by 
reaſon of violent pain, and thruſting it into his litter : 
he will likewiſe forſake his meat, and have wateriſh 
eyes. 

For the cure of this diſtemper there are vatious pre- 
ſcriptions, ſome of which are, firſt to bleed the horſe, 
then to diſſolve the quantity of a hazle-nut of {ſweet 
butter in a ſaucer full of wine; then take lint, or fine 
flax, dip it in it and ſtop his ears with it, and ftitch 
them for twelve hours. 

Some boil an ounce and a half of bitter almonds, 
two drachms of an ox-gall, half a pennyworth of black 
hellebore, made into powder, grains of caſtoreum, vi- 
negar, and varniſh, of each five drachms, which they 
boil and ſtrain, which put into his cars as before. 
SOLEYSEL directs to bleed the horſe in the flanks and 
plate veins of the thighs, and then to give him a clyſ- 
ter of two quarts of emetic wine, lukewarm, with four 
ounces of the ointment of populeum, and afterwards to 
let him repoſe a little ; and when he has voided that 
clyſter about an hour, give him the following doſe: 

Take two ounces of the ſcoriz of the liver of anti- 
mony, _ powdered, in five pints of beer, after it has 
had five or fix warms over the fire, then add four ounces 
of unguentum roſatum, and inject this lukewarm. 

Repeat this often, rubbing his legs ſtrongly with 
wiſps of ſtraw moiſtened with warm water, to make a 
revulfion: feed him with bran and white bread, and 
walk him from time to time in a temperate place. 

But if notwithſtanding theſe applications the diſeaſe 
does ſtill continue, then give him an ounce of Venice 
treacle, difſolved in a quart of ſome cordial waters, 
and inject the following eye lukewarm : 

Diflolve two ounces of ſal polycreſtum and Venice 
treacle in two quarts of the decoction of the ſofteni 
herbs, and with a quarter of a pound of the oil of rue, 
ehe the feeds of ty ſmall fl 

ake the ſeeds of creſty, ies, ſmallage, parſle 
dill, pepper, and ſaffron, 9 two — wi 
them all to a fme powder, and put them into two 
uarts of water, boiling hot from the fire, and let 
them infuſe together for three hours; ſtrain it and give 
him one quart; ſprinkle his hay with water, and the 
: next 
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next day give him another quart faſting; let him have | on the quantity of blood, is not ired for a great 
no cold water for four or five days, only white water, | length of time. Body to be kept ſoluble by elyiters. 


unleſs ſometimes a maſh. Or, 


The following ball and drink, to be given once or twice 


Make a ſmall tough oaken or aſhen ſtick ſharp, and a day at firſt; afterwards, once in two or three days, 
make a notch at one end of it, like a fork, to prevent until the ceflation of the diſeaſe.  Afafortida, half an 


it from running too far into the horſe's head: put it up 


ounce; Rua caſtor, pounded, and / nice rurpentine, 


his noftril, jobbing it up and down to the top of his each two drachms; diapente, one ounce; make the ball 
head, which will ſet him to bleeding freely. | with honey and oil of amber. 


Then in the morning faſting give him a drink well: 
brewed together, compounded of an ounce of temeric, 
and the ſame quantity of anniſeeds, in a quart of ſtrong 
beer or ale, a pint of verjuice, and a quarter of a pint! 
of brandy, and ſtop his ears with aqua vitz and her- 
bage, well beaten together; put of this an equal quan- 
tity into cach car, and ſtop flax or hurds upon it to 
keep it down, then ſtitch up his ears for twenty-four 
hours. | 

The next day bleed him in the neck, and give him his 
blood with a handful of falt in it, ſtirring it well toge- 
ther, to prevent it from clodding ; four or five hours 
after give him ſweet hay, and warm water and bran at 
night. 

hen tie up one of his fore- legs, and ſtrew ſtore of 
litter under him, and lcave him to take his reſt, and 
he will either recover in a day or two, or die. 

The vinegar will make him ſtale, and the aqua vitæ 
cauſe him to ſleep ; if he does not come to his ſtomach, 
give him honey, white wine, and a cordial, 

In inflammation of the brain, and delirium, copious 
and frequent bleedings, clyſters, and the uſe of nitre, 
to the amount of from fix to eight ounces in a day, arc 
the only dependance. BLuNDEvVIL ſays he has ſcen a 
mad horſe bite the fleſh from his own ſhoulders. 

Ginsox deſcribes the ſymptom of a horſe rearing up, 
and falling back, on the approach of any one to handle 
his head, referring the cauſe to water in the ventricle, 
which from the erect poſition of the head, flowing back- 
ward, cauſes a ſudden preſſure and weight on the cere- 
bellum and origin of the nerves. He ſays young horſes 
are moſt liable. 

In general, the epilepſy is rather to be referred toa 
weak cauſe, and to inanition, than to plethora. The 
convulſions do not always proceed originally from the 
head, but from affociation with ſome other affected 

rt. The cauſes, immediate or remote, may be 


For the drink to waſh down the ball. Take penny- 
royal and miſletoe, cach a large handtul; valerian 
root, one ounce ; liquorice, halt an ounce ; ſaffron, 
two drachms ; infuſe in a quart of boiling water two 
hours, pour off, Or, the following may be uſed, if 
necefiary, to warm and invigorate the blood. Caſtor 
and affatcetida, of cach half an ounce ; rue and penny- 
royal, of each a large handful ; filings of iron tied up 
in a bag, half a pound ; infuſe in two quarts of boili 
water, and keep the infuſion cloſe covered by itſelf. 


Then take Virginia ſnakeweed, contrayerva, and vale- * 


rian, each halt an ounce ; ſaffron and cochincal, each 
two drachms; infuſe in a quart of white wine (or fine 
ſound old ale) in the fun, or by the fire fide, covered, 
twenty-four hours. Mix a pint of the firſt infuſion and 
a gill of the tincture for a doſe, once a day, or oftener, 
if required. 

The above forms are from C1880x, the firſt who pre- 
ſcribed medicines of this claſs for horſes in the ſtaggers, 
which were afterwards highly approved by Dr. BRACKEN, 
who only objected to the expence. Myrrh and ammo- 
niacum are alſo recommended by G1850x. 

A drink againſt ſtaggers, from BaxrIET. Wild 
valerian root, bruiſed, four ounces; boil in three 
quarts of water to two, diſſolve in it eight ounces of 
nitre, and add one pint of antimonial wine or beer, 
Doſe, one pint or more, every fix hours, for three days. 
Nervous ball, from the fame. Cinnabar of antimony, 
fix drachms ; affafcetida, half an ounce; ariſtolochia, 
myrrh, and bay-berries, two drachms each ; ball with 
treacle and oil of amber. 

Cheap nervous drink, from Giso. Rue, penny- 
royal, and chamomile, cach a handful ; aſſafœtida, one 
ounce ; boil in a quart of forge-water, letting the de- 
coction ſtand on the ingredients, Give two or three 
hornfuls every four hours. 

A STALE. A living fowl put in any place to allure 


conſtitutional debility, exceſſive exertion, labour un- | other fowls, to a place where they may be taken ; for 


accuſtomed, or too long continued without the neceſ- 
fary remiſſions. The common — are, reeling and 
ſtaggering, eyes fixed, inſenſibility to every thing, 
turning round, ſudden falling down, convulſions ſuc- 
ceeded by ſtillneſs, inſenſibility as if death were a 

proaching, legs ſtretched out ſtiff and immoveable, 
trembling and working at the flanks ; horſes will ſome- 
times continue in this ſtate for ſeveral hours, and at laſt 
ariſe of themſclves: a dry white foam in the mouth is 
generally a favourable ſymptom, indicating the termi- 


The cure: bleeding according to ſtrength ; but here 
the utmoſt precaution is — for as in the apo- 
plexy from plethora, and a ſuperabundance of the ma- 
terial of life, too free a uſe of the lancet can ſcarce be 


want of theſe, a lark or any other bird may be ſhot, his 
| entrails taken out and dried in an oven in his feathers, 
with a ſtick thruſt through him, to keep in a convenient 
poſture, which may ſerve as well as a ve one, 

STALING, oz Duxcixc, a ſuppreſſion or ſtoppage 
of theſe may happen to a horſe ſeveral ways; fome- 
times by being too high kept and having too little exer- 
ciſe, ſometimrs by being travelled ſuddenly after he has 
been taken up from graſs, before his body has been 
emptied of it, 

ſign of knowing this is, that he will lie down 

and tumble about by reaſon of the extremity of pain, 
juſt as if he were troubled with bots, | 

In ſuch cafe to cauſe a horſe to ſtale, do as follows: 


made, ſo in caſes of exhauſtion, even a ſmall treſpaſs 


Put a quart of ſtrong ale into a two-quart with 
as many radiſh roots, waſhed, ſlit, and bruiſed, as will 
3 fill 
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fill up the pot, the pot cloſe, and let it ſtand 


twenty-four hours, then ſtrain out the liquor, ſqueezing 


the roots very hard, and give it the horſc faſting ; then 


ride him a little up and down, ſet him up warm, and 
he will quickly ſtale. | | 

Take three or four ſpoonfuls of burdock ferds, bruiſe 
them, and put them into a quart of beer, and a good 

_ of butter, heat it lukewarm, and give it the 
rſe. 

Kill a ſuffictent number of bees, dry them well, and 
reduce them to powder, and put them into a pint of 
white wine or ale, and give him about an ounce of them 
at a time ; this will open the paſſages of the primary 
veins, by his having taken two or three doſes, and make 
him ſtale freely, 

STALING or Boop; a horſe ſometimes happens 
in the midſt of ſummer to ſtale pre blood, by reaſon of 


immoderate exerciſe; if a veſſel or membrane be broken, 


it is mortal; but if it proceeds only from the heat of 
the kidnies, he may be caſil — : for in this caſe, 
all the urine that is tinged like blood is not blood, for 
a ſmall flux of blood will give a red tincture to a great 
quantity of urine. 

For the cure : firſt bleed the horſe, then give him 
every r pints of the infufion of crocus me- 


tallorum in white wine, for fix or ſeven days ſueceſſive- 


ly, keeping him bridled four hours before and after 
it; this will both cleanſe his bladder, and heal the 
part affected. | | | 

If the diſtemper be attended with heat, and beating 
of the flanks, give him a cooling clyſter ; bleed him 
again, and give two ounces of ſal polycreſtum, diſſolved 


in three pints of emetic wine, which is to be got ready 
to be given him in the morning. 


If the ſal polycreſtum takes away his appetite, or 
the emetic wine does not effect the cure, give him the 
following medicines : 

Take two ounces of Venice treacle, or (for want of 
that) of diatefſorum, with common honey and fine 


- ſugar, of each four ounces; incorporate all theſe well 


together in a mortar, then add anniſeeds, coriander- 


feeds, and liquorice powder, of cach two ounces, 


_ Mingle the maſs wel}, and give it the horſe, diffolved 


milk whey, a 


in a quart of claret, keeping him bridled for three 
hours, both before and aur; and the next day bleed 
him. 

On the third day inject the following clyſter : take 
two ounces of the ſcorite, or droſs, of the liver of anti- 
mony, in fine powder ; boil it in five pints of cow's 
as ſoon as the liquor riſes in great 
bubbles, take it from the fire, and add to it a quarter 
of a pound of olive oil; give this clyſter lukewarm. 

The virtue of theſe 4 have been experienced; 
but if the diſeaſe ſhould ſtill continue, you muſt again 
repeat the whole courſe. | | 

STALING Boop: this diſtemper is often cauſed 

a ſtrain; for the cure, bleed the horſe, and give 
him ſome of the hyſteric liquor, about a large ſpoon- 
ful of ſtrong beer warm, and it will bring him into 


order. 5 
STALLION is an ungelt horſe, deſigned for the 
covering of mares, in order to propagate the TOO 
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and when his ſtones are taken away, and he is gelt, he 
is called a 9 

Now in the chuſing ſtone-horſes, or ſtallions for 
mares, you ought to take great care that they neither 
have moon-eyes, watery-eyes, blood-ſhotten eyes, 
ſplents, ſpavins, curbs, nor, if poflible, any natural 
imperfection of any kind whatſoever; for if they have, 
the colts'will take them hereditarily from their pa- 
rents, 

But let them be the beſt, ableſt, higheſt ſpirited, 
fiireſt coloured, and fineſt ſhaped; and a perſon 
ſhoul! inform himſelf of all natural defects in them, 
of which none are fice. | 

As for his age, he ought not to be younger, to cover 
a mare, than four years old, from which time for- 
ward he will beget colrs till twenty. 

Let the ſtallion be fo high fed, as to be full of luſt 
and vigour, and then brought to the place where the 
mares are; take off his hinder ſhoes, and let him co- 
ver a mare in hand twice or thrice, to keep him ſober; 
then pull off his bridle, and turn him looſe to the 
reſt of the mares, which muſt be in a convenient 
cloſe, with ſtrong fences and good food, and there 
leave him till he has covered them all, ſo that they 
will take horſe no more; by which time his courage 
will be pretty well cooled. 

Ten or twelve mares are enough for one horſe in the 
ſame year: it will alſo he neceſſary to have ſome little 
ſhed or hovel in the field, to which he may retreat to 
defend him from the rain, ſun, and wind, which are 
— weakening to a horſe: let there be likewife a 
rack and manger to feed him in, during his covering- 
time, and it would not be amiſs if one were to watch 
him during that time for fear of any accident, and the 
better to know how often he covers each mare. 

When he has done his duty, take him away from 
the mares, and remove them into ſome freſh paſture. 
Take notice, that when you would have mares co- 
vered, either in hand or otherwiſe, that both the ſtallion 
and mare have the ſame feeding, viz. if the horſe be at 
hay and oats, which are commonly called hard meats, 
the mare ſhould be alſo at hard meat, otherwiſe ſhe 
will not be fo fit to hold. 

In the like manner, if the ſtallion be at graſs, you 
muſt alſo put the mare to graſs. 

Thoſe mares which are in middling cafe, conceive 
the moſt eaſily; whereas thoſe that are very fat hold 
with great dithculty ; thoſe of them that are hot and in 
ſeaſon, retain a great deal better; their heat exciting 
the ſtallion, who, on his part, performs the action 
with great vigour and ardour. 

And when you cover a mare in hand, in order that 
ſhe may the more certainly hold, let the ſtallion and 
the mare be fo placed in the ftable, that they may ſce 
each other, keeping them ſo for ſome time, which will 
animate them both, and then they will hardly fail to 
generate. | 

For the ordering of a ſtallion, ſome give the follow- 
ing inſtructions: 

eed the ftallion for three months at leaſt, before 
he is to cover, with oats, peaſe, or beans, or 


with coarſe bread and a little hay, but a good deal of 
E | wheat 
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wheat ſtraw ; carrying him twice a day to water, 
walking him up and down for an hour after he has 
drank, but without making him ſweat. 

If the ſtallion be not thus brought into wind before 
he covers, he will be in danger of becoming pur- 
ſey, and broken winded; and if he be not well fed, he 
will not be able to perform his taſk, or at beſt the 
colts would be but pitiful and weak ones; and though 
you ſhould take great care to nouriſh him, yet you will 
take him in again very weak. 

If you put him to many mares, he will not ſerve 
you fo long, but his main and tail will fall away by 
reaſon of poverty, and it will be a difficult matter to 
bring him to a good condition of body againſt the 
year following. 

He ought to have mares according to his ſtrength, 
as twelve or fifteen, or at moſt not above twenty. 

As te foreign horſes. The Spaniſh horſe, or Spaniſh 
jennet, is a creature of great fire, of a middle ſtature, 
and generally well made in his head, body, and legs; 
and though his buttocks are ſomewhat long, yet they 
are ſtrong and well ſhaped. 

After one of theſe horſes has been well taught, there 
is none make a better ſhow upon the parade; but he 1s 
not a horſe that will hold long in his full ſtrength, be- 
cauſe he hath rather too much ſpirit; for about half a 
mile, there is not a ſwifter creature in a race, but then 
his ſtrength fails. 

A 1 horſe is not generally thought fit for ac- 
tion, till he is fix years old, for they are not till that 
time grown to their full perfection or beauty, and their 
too great fire or mettle is not till then abated ſufficient 
to render him ſerviceable. 

The laſt thing that is complete in Spaniſh horſes, is 
the creſt; the horſes of this breed are naturally inclined 
to bound and to make faults, raiſing all four feet at 
once from the ground; but their limbs — weak 
and ſmall, they are very ſubject to be finew-ſtrained, 
or otherwiſe lamed in a ſhort time after they are fit 
for ſervice, 

No kind of horſe has ſuch open noſtrils, or ſnorts 
more in all his goings, than the Spaniſh horſe; his 
trot is ſomewhat long, irregular or waving, for which 
reaſon ſome jockies have choſe to bring them to the 
pace or amble. 

The German horſes. Theſe horſes are for the moſt 
part oy « tall, and large of body, not very beautiful in 
make, but ſeem to be of great ſtrength, and bein 
brought into the manage, perform ſome of the mol 
difficult leſſons with agility enough: they gallop very 
ſlow or heavy, and trot very high; but they are ſtrong, 
and better for the draft or burden, than the manage. 

'The Hungarian horſes. Theſe horſes are generally 
hook-noſed, and have thick heads, large eyes, broad 
jaws, but narrow noſtrils; their manes are rough and 
thick, commonly reaching near the peas; their 
tails, in like manner, arc buſhy and long; for the 
moſt part of lean and thin bodies, and weak paſterns: 
but although ſome part of them are not to be liked, 
yet the deformities are generally ſo well put together, 
that, taken all together, the horſes are agrecable 
enough. 
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They are of a tolerable good courage, and will en- 


dure labour and fatigue, and for that reafon are ſer- 


viceable in war. 

The Stwediſk horſes. Theſe are of ſmall ſtature, 
their ſhape indifferent, and are of but ſmall ſervice. 

The horſes natural to Sweden, are, for the moſt 
part, either white, dun, or pied, and wall-eyed; fo 
that unleſs they are improved by other breeds, they are 
not to be ranked with them that are of good efteem. 

The Pel;/h horſes. Theſe are much like the Daniſh 
horſes, and are generally about the frze of the Spaniſh 
jennet, are of a middle ſtature, but their limbs are 
much better knit together, and are of a much ſtronger 
make than the Spanrſh ones. 

Theſe horſes are in many reſpects like our natural Eng 
liſh horſes, except that their heads are ſomewhat flen- 

rer, like the Iii hobby; but their necks and creſts 
are raiſed upright, and very ſtrong; their ears are very 
ſhort and ſmall, and their backs capable of beari 
any weight; their chines are broad, and their 
are 2 to be as good as thoſe of any horſe in the 
world, 

They are very good for a journey, and will endure 
ones, with more caſe than any other horſe. 


lon 
4 horſes. Theſe differ in ſhape but little 


from the German breed, they are tall in ſtature, have 
ſhort and thick heads, bodies deep and long, buttocks 
round and flat, their legs thick and rough. 

Theſe horſes and the mares of the ſame kind, are 
eſteemed chiefly for the draft in which, for ſtateli- 
neſs, they excel moſt horſes in Europe; but are to be 
rejected for the faddle, being both ſluggiſn and uneaſy. 


The Flanders horſe and mare both have a hard trot, 


but ate much uſed in the harneſs with us in England. 

The Neapolitan horſe, This horſe is highly 
eſteemed for his ſtrength and courage, which, toge- 
_ _ his gentle diſpoſitions, make him more 
valued. 

His limbs are ſtrong, and well knit together; his 
pace is lofty, and he is very docile for the perform- 
ance of any exerciſe; but a nice eye may diſcover that 
his legs are ſomething too ſmall, which ſeems to be 
his only imperfection, 

He may be known. by his head, which is long, lean, 
and ſlender, bending from the eyes to the noſtrils like 
a hawk's beak; he alſo has a very full eye, and a 
ſharp car. 

The Sardinian horſes. Theſe, and thoſe of Corfica, 
very much reſemble the Neapolitan, but are ſomewhat 
ſhorter bodied, and of a more fiery diſpoſition; but by 


good management may be brought to very gocd diſci- 


line. 

N Turkiſh horſes. Theſe horſes are originally natives 
of Greece and bear an extraordinary price with us, 
artly becauſe of their extraordinary beauty, and part- 
y becauſe of the great expence of bringing them over, 

Theſe Tui horſes have tine heads, ſomewhat Ike 
Barhary ones, beautiful tore hands, and ſtraight limbs, 
rather ſmall than large, are of a moſt delicate thape, 
their pace is genteel and graceful, and befides they axe 


horſcs of good ſpirit. 
Their coats are ſmooth and thort, and their hoofs 
3 N 2 long, 
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long and narrow, which is a ſign of ſwiftneſs; in a 


word, 
ſpeed, 
- Their eolour is, for the moſt part, grey or flea-bit- 

ten, though there are ſome of a bright bay colour; but 

moſt of theſe we have now in England are grey. 

Engliſh horſes. The true bred Engli/h horſe, has 
heen accounted a creature of great ſtrength and ſpirit, 
and he has been, by ſome authors repreſented as of a 
very large fize ; but at preſent we have hardly any that 
can be called truer bred Eng/ifh horſes, or that can be 
faid to be the offspring of an horſe and mare, that were 
both lineally deſcended from the original race of this 
country: unleſs we may account thoſe horſes to be ſuch 
that are bred wild in ſome foreſts, and among moun- 
tains, 

Among them, -perhaps the mares and horſes were 
both of the firſt Engliſh race, without mixture: how- 
ever, it is not certain, but ſome horſes of foreign 
countries, of which many have been, and till are, 
trequently brought over, were turned into thoſe wild 
places, as convenient paſture, and have mixed with 
the natives of Britain. 

However, ſeeing we cannot ſeek for Hngliſi horſes 
any where elſe than in foreſts and wild places, we will 
ſuppoſe thoſe to be the true bred Engliſh race of horſes, 

heſe we find to anſwer the character, fo far as re- 
lates to ſtrength and good ſpirit ; but they are not 
. though very hardy, and will always keep good 
fleth on their backs, and thrive where other horſes can 
ſcarce live. 

It is not improbable but that the race might have 
been much larger than they now are, becauſe in the 
firſt time uy were at liberty to range any where, and 
take their pleaſure where it pleaſed them beſt, and 
all grounds then lay open, or elſe there were but very 
few incloſures, in compariſon to what there are now. 
And when they had that plentiful ſhare of food, we 
may naturally imagine that their bodies were much 
larger than they are at preſent; for it is a certain rule, 
that the leſs ſhare of nouriſhment any creature has 
during the time of its growth, ſo much the ſmaller 
will he be in ſtature. | 

But there are now very few of this wild fort in uſe, 
in compariſon to what there were a hundred and fifty, 
or two hundred years ago; and thoſe that are now 
taken up, are not eafily tamed; but when they are 
once diſciplined, they will endure more labour than 


they are horſes of great beauty, courage and 


any horſes in the known part of the world. 

Iriſh hobbies. Theſe are alſo of a wild breed, and 
are generally well made, much after the manner of 
the Engli/it wild horſes; they have fine heads, ſtrong. 
necks, and well turned bodics, quick eves, good | 
limbs, and other good qualities ſufficient to recom- | 
mend them; are briſx and courageous, and very ſure 
footed: but both theſe are ſubject to ſtart, which, I 
ſuppoſe, proceeds from their wild way of living, 
hae they have not had the opportunity of knowing 
or ſecing any thing but trees or buſhes, and therefore 
every thing elſe feems ſtrange and ſhocking to them. 

But if they happen to be young, when taken from 


the foreſt, or other wild paltures, this may probably | 


. 
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be overcome; but if they are not ſo, then I judge it 
impoſſible ever to break them to it; for they having 
never known any thing but wild ſcenes, and been a 
long time habituated to them, every thing that differs 
from them will ſeem ſtrange, if not monſtrous, and 
will ſtrike them with fear and horror, never to be cor- 
rected. 

We are informed that theſe [rift horſes are fo wild, 
that the only way of taking them, is by aſſembling a 
great number of people together, and driving the 
whole ſtud, horſes and mares, colts and fillies, into a 
bog, where they caſt haiters over the heads of tho“ 
they think fit for ſervice, letting the others run again 
into the country. 

Our Engli/k horſes in foreſts are not taken with less 
labour, for many artful devices muſt be ufed, and 4 
great deal of labour too is required in the taking them. 

And after all, great care muſt be taken that they 
have moſt gentle ufage, to make them as familiar as 
poſſible and at the tirft, not letting them have any 
dung to cat, but what we feed them wit! out of the 
hand, till they are grown very well acquainted with 
their keepers, 

It is not to be expetted that they will all of a ſudden 
quit their wildneſs, but thus feeding them, and keeping 
them awake for {ome time, will tame them by de. 
grees. : 

It ought to be obſerved, both in taming or teaching 
of horſes, that they are to be uſed with tenderneſs, 
rather than roughneſs, and no paſſionate perſon ought 
to be concerned in their breaking or management ; 
but a man that undertakes this bufineſs ought to be 
patient, and a maſter of reaſon; and for want of thele 
qualifications being put in practice in the management 
of them, many a good horſe has been fpoiled, having 
either been puſhed on by the paſſion of the rider to 
over-{train themſelves, or elle to ſtart and fly out of 
the way, at the leaft touch of the whip or ſpur, and 
thereby endanger the rider; or to hate the rider, and 
take every opportunity of doing him a miſchief, either 
in mounting, or when he 1s on his back, or dil- 
mounting. 

There are many inſtances to prove that horſes have 
a memory, and will reſent injuries that have been ot- 
fered them. I have known ſome horſes which would not 
{tand ſtill to be ſhod by a farrier, oft whom they had 
before received ſome violent uſage ; when at the ſame 
time they would freely ſuffer themſelves to be ſhod by 
ſtrangers. Others have been ſo provoked at the fight 
of a farrier, with a leather apron, that they have en- 
deavoured all. they could to do him a miſchief, either 
by biting or kicking. Nor are we without the know- 
ledge of melancholy accidents that have happened to 
grooms, who have uſed their horſes with too much 
leverity. 

I ſhall conclude what has been ſaid of foreign 
horſes, the natural bred Engliſb horſes, and [rifh hob- 
bies, with ſaying, that when we ſee a fine horſe now a- 
days which was foaled in England, and bred of a mare 
and horſe that was likewiſe bred in the ſame place, we 
cannot be certain that ſuch a horſe is of a true Engl; 
breed, unleſs we could know turther of his genera- 

tion; 
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tion; his grandfire or grandam might, perhaps, be 
both foreigners. | 

But we ſay thus much of horſes which have been 
foaled or bred in England, though they are the offspring 
of foreigners, they will be ſtronger, and have a better 
ſpirit, than if the ſame had been abroad ; becaule the 
tood in England for horſes is more hearty and nouriſh. 
ing than in any other country in Europe, elpecially 
our graſs, which is the principal food for horſes, is in 
greater plenty in Hritain and Halen, than in any other 
Eurapean nation beſides. 

For which reaſon in the hotter countries, they are 
forced, for want of graſs, to cultivate clover, faint- 
toin, Sc. and feed their horſes with theſe, and chopt 
tra and corn; but chopt ſtraw is only tor them when 
they are grown fit for uſe, they having only during 
their firſt two or three years, clover, faintfoin, &c. 

Of the croſs ſtrains of horſes, It is well known, 
that in Britain have been bred horſes of all kinds 
before mentioned, which have not only been as good 
as thoſe bred in their reſpettive countries, but have 
been allowed to exceed them in ſtrength and beauty. 

But this ſhould be remembered, that of every kind 
of horles mentioned before, it has been thought proper 
in our 22 porting, and warlike country, to 


compole out of the variety, ſuch horſes as may prove 


uletul to every fort of buſineſs, 

We have ſome for carrying burdens, ſome for the 
road, ſome tor hunting, others for ambling, and others 
tor the coach and other carriages ; ſome likewiſe for 


racing, and {ome for the manage, to be trained either 


for the war, or diverfion of great men. 

As to the mixing of breeds, ſome are of opinion, 
that ſuch horſes deſigned to be trained for the war, 
ſhould be bred from a Neapolitan ſtallion, and an Eng- 
liſh mare, or of a Turkiſh ſtallion, and an Engliſß mare. 

The next breed to be deſired, is between a Turkiſh 
ſtallion, and a Neapolitan mare, which produce a fine 
race of a great value. 

Some ſay that ſtallions of Cra and Sardinia, 
coupled with Turkiſh mares, will produce a fine breed; 
and that the Spaniſh jennet, and Flanders mare, produce 
an excellent offspring. | 

But this we are certain of, that any of the aforeſaid 
kinds of horſes covering true born Engig/b mares, will 
beget better colts or fillies, than if they had coupled 
wich their own race, in their own country. 

And there is a good reaſon for this, becauſe no race 
of horſes in the world have ſuch hearty feedings 25s 
thoſe of Britain, where liberty renders every farn.-r 
capable of cultivating his lands, and providing plen- 


tttully for himſelt, and all about him. 


This cauſes all of our breed to be ſtrong and hearty, 
and when the mare is ſo, the race that proceeds from 
her muſt be ſo much better, as ſhe is ſtronger than the 
mares that are fed in other countries where the pro- 
vender is more coarſe, and leſs nourithing. 

As to the breeding of horſes for racing, ſome gentle- 
men chuſe to put a Barbary horle to an Engl mare; 
others will have both the fires and dam to be Burbs; 
others again are for coupling the Barbary horſe with 
the Turtiſb mare, and indeed any of theſe couplings 
produce horſes of great ſpeed. . 
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The eroſs trains of horſes we now have, are not fo 
be numbered ; but if we were to trace the breeds of 
the beſt running horſes, we ſhould find them to pro- 
ceed from ſuch mixtures. 

The many horſe races, fo frequently the diverſion of 
our Engliſh nobility and gentry, are chiefly performed 
by ſuch mixtures in breed. 

For though one horſe truly bred of one particular 
country, may be ſwifter than another, yet if he wants 
ſtrength he will be a loſer in the courſe, and will fall 
from his ſpeed if the courſe happens to be wet and 
heavy; but the coupling before-mentioned, when 
brought together by a man of right judgment that 
way, may produce ſomething admirable at Newmar- 
ket, &Cc. 

As to hunting-horſes, which are chiefly the delight 
of the Engliſh gentry, theſe ought to be nimble, full of 
courage, and ſtrong. | 

The original of the beſt we know, have proceeded 
from a croſs ſtrain, bet ween the Turkib ſtallion, and 
Engliſh mare ; and there is great reaſon for this opi- 
nion, fince we are already certain of the ſtrength of 
our Engliſh bred mares, and the good courage and 
ſwiftneis of the Turkjh and Barbary horſes. 

But every one who breeds ſuch horſes, has his pe- 
culiar tancy ; they employ ſome favourite ſtallion, or 
favourite mare to raiſe a breed from, and are different 
in opinion about this: one of any particular breed will 
not be fo good as another, although the fame care 
ſhould be taken in the coupling the fire and the dam. 

All that can be ſaid is, that a ſtallion of vigour and 
ſpeed ought to be choſen, and a mare of a ſtrong and 
healthful body; aud from ſuch coupling may be ex- 
pected well bred horſes ot ſtrength and courage. 

The pad or ambling horſe, is chiefly defired for la- 
dies; to produce ſuch, let the fire be a Turk, and the 
dam a Scatch poney, or li hobby, and thele between 
them will produce a race that will be natural pacers. 
And again, a Turkiſh fire, and an Engh/h mare of a 
ſmall ſize, will naturally produce for the pace or amble. 

Then as for the burthen or pack, the German horſe 
will be a good fire for a Flanders or Flemiſh dam; theſe 
will produce a breed ſtrong and tall, fit either for car- 
rying great weights, or war. 

lt one of this breed happens to be trained for the 
army, his rider, with his accoutrements, will hardly 
be lefs than thirty ſtone. 

The Nrihampronſhire breed of horſes are generally 
coveted lor this uſe, the original of which came from a 
mixture of the kind betore mentioned. 

Theſe are allo good for the draught, either in the 
coach or cart, and many have been of the opinion, 
that the mares of this breed are as ſerviceable in 
ſtrength and action, as the horſes : and the ſtallions 
and mares of this crols ſtrain are rather preferable to 
the original fires or dams; being more habituated to 
the food of the country, or as one may lay, naturalized 
to the Engl provender, than thoſe that came from 
their reſpective native countries, 

The crofling of ſtrains, or coupling one kind with 
another, has of late fo much improved our breed in 
England, that we have them now of all forts, and for 

all 
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all uſes, in more perfection, than any other country 
in the world, | ' 

Some Engliſh authors have obſerved, that the beſt 
horles are rather from the croſs-{train; than immedi- 
ately trom the natural breed of any country, for our 
Engliſh mates mend the breed; they ſtrengthen the 
joints of the Spaniſh jennet, the flendernels of the 
lunbs of the Turk or Barb, and the too long and 
rough hair about the paſtern of the Spaniſh breed. 
In the latter caſe when the hairs are long upon the 
paſterns, it would be difficult for their keepers to pre- 
ſerve them from the malanders or ſcratches, which 
the Flanders horſe or mare is frequently attacked with, 
unleſs that hair was ſinged or burnt off. 8 

As for the age of a ſtallion ; ſome adviſe to try the 
age and courage of a ſtallion, by taking up part of the 
kin, and if it return quickly to the body, and become 
ſmooth, it is a ſign of his vigour and youth; and, on 
the contrary, it it remains ſome time without returning 
to the part whence it was pulled, it is a ſign that the 
horſe is cither old or 1nfirm ; but if on the contrary, 
he is fit for buſineſs, 

Another way to try if a horſe be young or old, is 
to take the ſtern or tail next the buttock, between the 
finger and thumb, and preſſing that part hard, it they 
lind the joint there bigger or more prominent than the 
2 of the tail (as big perhaps as a hazle nut, or 

tereabouts,) they conclude the horſe to be under ten 
years old; but if that joint be equal with the other 
joints in the tail, they ſuppoſe the horle to be paſt 
that age. 

Another way is, to examine the horſe's eyes, whether 
they be full ; his body, whether or not it is in good 
condition ; as allo whether he has courage; it his 
coat be ſmooth, and it the hollow of his eyes be full ; 
tor if all theſe meet together, expert jockies conclude 
a horſe is young, aud 0 for generation. See AGE OF 
A Hoxss, Marie, STALLION, STUD. 

S FTALKING-HORSE ; without which there is no 
getting to ſhoot at ſome fowl, by reaſon of their ſhy- 
neſs ; which ſtalking-horſe ſhould be ſome old jade, 
trained ap tor that purpole, who will gently, and as 


you would have him, walk up and down in the water 


which way you pleaſe, flodding and cating of the graſs 
that grows therein. See Plate XV. and ARTICLE 
TunneL-NertT. t 

You muſt ſhelter yourſelf and gun behind his fore- 
ſhoulder, bending | 
keeping his body full between you and the fowl ; 
being within ſhot, take your level from before the 
forepart of the horſe, firing as it were between the 

korle's neck and the water, which 1s much better than 
firing under his belly, being leſs perceivable. 

But by reaſon of the trouble and time that a real 
flalking horſe will take up, to make fit for this pur- 
poſe, you may make an artificial one, of ſome pieces 
ot old canvas, ſhaped like a horle, with his head 


bending downward as it grazing; it may be ſtuffed 
with any light matter, and painted of the colour of a 
horſe, of which the belt is brown, and in the middle 
let it be fixed to a ſtaff, with a tharp iron at the end 
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to ſtick it into the ground as you ſee occaſion, ſtand- 
faſt while you take your level. 


our body low by his fide, and 


in 
Ir muſt allo be ſo portable, that you may with eaſe 
bear it with one hand, and move it ſo as it may ſeem 
to graze as you go. 
t muſt neither be too low nor too high in ature, 


for the firſt will not hide your body, and the other wall 
be apt to (ſcare away the fowl. 


You may, inſtead of this ſtalking-horſe, form out 
of canvas painted, an ox or cow; this change is very 
proper, after you have fo ſcared the fowl with your 
ſtalking-horſe, that they begin to find out the deceit 
(as it frequently happens): then you may ſtalk with 
an ox or cow, till the horſe be forgotten, and by this 
method continue your ſport. 

In low fenny grounds, the ſtalking with flags or red 
deer is very proper, where ſuch deer do uſually feed. 
and are more familiar with the towl, and ſo feed nearer 
them than either the ox, horſe, or cow: which ſtalk- 
ing ſlag, or deer, are formed out of canvas painted, 
with the natural horns of ſtags fixed thereon, and the 
colour ſhould be painted ſo lively, as that the fowl 
cannot diſcern the deceit, by which means you will 
come within a much ncarer diſtance. | | 

There are likewile other engines to flalk withal, 
ſuch as an artificial tree, buſh, or ſhrub, which may 
be made into ſmall! wands, and with painted canvas 
made into the form of the body of a tree, as a willow, 
poplar, or ſuch trees as grow by rivers, and water- 
ſides, which are the beſt. 

If you ſtalk with a buſh or ſhrub, they muſt not 
be ſo tall as your tree, but much thicker ; which may 
be made either of one entire buſh, or of divers buſhes 
interwoven one with another, either with ſmall withy- 
wands, cord or packthread, that may not be diſcern- 
ed ; and let not your buſh exceed the height of a man, 
but be thicker than four or five inches, with a ſpike 
at the bottom to ſtick into the ground, whilſt you take 
your level. | 

If you deſign theſe artificial ſtalking engines for 
fowls that flock together, eſpecially water-fowl, they 
will ſoon grow too crafty for thole that are unſtuffed; 
but for. pheaſants, woodcocks, and the like, there 
cannot be a more uletul and cheaper way, than to ule 
thoſe that are unſtuffed ; tor when you have made the 
ſhot, you may roll up the engiae, and keep it for 
another occaſion. 

Take notice, that theſe ſeveral ſorts of engines be- 
fore mentioned, are to be uſed only in the morning. 
or late in the evening, and are more proper for water 
than land-fowl; for when the ſun is up, its reflection 
ſooner diſcovers the imperfections of the engine, 
which are better hidden by the water. 

STANCHING Brood; in caſe a horſe, &c. hap- 
pens to be cut or hurt, fill the cut full of the wool of 
a hare or rabbet, and hold it in ſome time with your 
hand, or elſe bind it on the part; then burn the upper 
leather of an old ſhoe, and firew the aſhes among che 
wool, and let it lie on for twenty-four hours, and it 
will ſtanch the bleeding. Or, 

Boil together honey, wax, turpentine, ſwine's greaſe, 


and wheaten flour, flirring and mixing them well to- 
| gether, 
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gether, till they are become an ointment, then take it|a leap, For leaps of all kinds, give no help with 

off the fire, and put it up in a gallipot for uſe; but it | your legs at all, only hold him with the bridie-hand 

the cut be of any conſiderable depth, put in a tent of | when he riſes before, that ſo he may riſe the higher 

flax, or linen cloth dipped in the ointment, and lay a behind; and when he begins to riſe the higher behind, 
laiſter of the ſame over it, letting it lie on twenty-four | then put you bridle-hand a little forwards to hold him 

. | up before, and ſtay him there upon the hand, as if he 
If a horſe happens to bleed violently at the noſe, | hung in the air; and time the motion of your bridle- 

ſtamp betony in a mortar with ſalt, and put it into his | hand, ſo as that you may take him as it he were a 

noſe, applying it to the wound and it will ſtop it; ball upon the bound, which is the greateſt ſecret of all 

but if he be taken ſuddenly in the highway, Cc. and | in leaping a horſe right. 

you cannot get the herb, ſcrape a felt hat or piece off STERN, [with Hunters] the tail of a greyhound 

woollen cloth with a knife, and apply it to the part, | or a wolf. 

and it will ſtanch it. STEW, is a kind of fiſh-pond, contrived for ſerving 
STAKE. A bird kept for his whiſtling ; the ny uſe of a family, ſo that with little trouble 
STARLING. f but the great fault generally is, | the houſe may be furniſhed with fiſh at any time. 

that they get them too much fledged out of the neſt, | This ſhould be ſo ſituated as to be near the chief 

which . them generally retain too much of then manſion, and incloſed, the better to be defended from 

own harſh notes; ſuch therefore as would have them | robbers, 

good, and void their own natural ſpeaking tone, muſt | If you have two great waters of three or four acres 

take them from the old ones at two or three days old; |a piece, it will be proper to have four ſtews, of two 

and this ſhould be done; by all birds that you deſign | rods wide and three-rods long each. 

to learn to whiſtle or * aac & or would have learn of | In making of theſe the ſides ſhould be cut down 

another bird by hangirg under his cage. floping, carrying the bottom in a continual decline 

STARS; are dilfingniſhing marks in the foreheads from end to end, ſo as you may have a convenient 
of horſes, and they are uſually made either white, | mouth, as horſe- ponds have, for the taking out your 
black, or red, nets when you have drawn for fiſh; and it you have 

The method of making which is as follows : room enough you may make a mouth at both ends, 
If you would have a white one in his forehead, or | and the deepeſt part ſhould be in the middle, by which 

indeed any other part of his body, firſt, with a razor, | means your net may be drawn backwards or forwards ; 
thave away the hair, of the width or bigneſs that you fand the fiſh ſhould not have ſuch ſhelter as a depth 
would have the ſtar to be; then take a little oil of | under a head will be. 
vitriol in an oyſter ſhell, and dip a feather or piece of | Add to this, that fiſh delight in coming upon the 
ſtick into it, for it will eat both linen and woollen, | ſhoals, and in all probability they thrive the better. 
and juſt wet it all over the place that you have ihaved, | Theſe may chiefly be reſerved for carp, but not ab- 
which will eat away the root of the hairs, and the next | ſolutely; and it you perceive your — and perch to 
that come will be white. It need not be done above | encreale and proſper, you may make lefler ſtews to 
once, and may be healed up with copperas-water, and | ſerve them a- part, and lo you may have them when 

reen ointment. you pleaſe, without diſturbing the other fiſh. 

STARTING; in the manage a horſe is ſaid to But remember this, that perch will ſcarce live in 
be ſtarting, ſkittiſh, or timorous, that takes every ſtews and ſmall water, in hot weather, but will pine, 
object he ſees to be otherwiſe than it is. grow lean and thin, if not die: fo that the ſtews are 
his fault is moſt common to horſes that have de- | to be their winter quarters, but in the ſummer they 
fefts in their eyes: you ſhould never beat a ſtarting | ſhould be in green onds. 
horſe in his conſternation, but get him to advance] SVTICKLE-BACK ; this fiſh is ſmall, prickly and 
genily to the objett that alarms him. a and | | 
STAY. To ſtay the hand; to ſtay or ſuſtain a] an excellent bait for trouts, eſpecially if his tail be 
horſe, is to hold the bridle firm and high. turned round on the hook, at which a trout will bite 
We likewiſe ſtay or ſuſtain a horſe with the in- leg] more eagerly than at penk, roach, or minnows, 

or the in-heel, when he makes his croup go before his] The loach is alſo as good bait as the ſtickleback, 
ſhoulders upon volts. provided you place it right on the hook. 

We ſtay a horſe again when we hinder him to tra- And that you may do it, take this obſervation, that 
verſe, when we ride him equally, keeping him always the nimble turning of the penk, minnow, loach, or 
ſubject, ſo that his croup cannot flip out, and he can {tickle-back, is the perfection of that fort of fiſhing. 
loſe neither his cadence nor his ground, but marks all| That you may do it the better, take notice that you 
his times equal, muſt put the hook into the mouth of any of the afore- 

STEP AN p LEAP; is one of the ſeven airs, ! {aid baits, and out at their tail, tying him faſt with 
or artificial motions of a horſe, being as it were, | white thread a little above it, in ſuch fort that he may 
three airs; for the pace or ſtep in ern @ terra, the|turn; after this ſew up his mouth and you have 
raiſing is a corvet, and the leap fiſhes the whole. done. 3 : 

The ſteps put the horſe upon the hand, and gives| This way of baiting is very tempting to large trouts, 
him a riſe to leap like one that u before he leaps, | and ſeldom fail the angler's expectation. Thus bh is 
and ſo many leaps higher than b (tat gues every time | in ſome places called a bandſtickle. n 
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without icales, and not worth minding, but that he is 
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STIFLE 1 a Horss, a large muſcle, or that part of 


the hind-leg which advances towards his belly, ſimilar 

to the ſmall cramp bone in a leg of mutton; and is a 

moſt dangerous part to receive a blow upon. 
STIFLING, is a malady that accidentally befals a 


STI 


STIFF Lees, a diſcaſe in horſes, under which are alſo 
comprehended dry, decayed or bruiſed legs. 

For the cure : take of ſpirit of wine a quart ; oil of 
nuts, half a pint; butter half a pound; put them into 
a glazed earthen pipkin and melt them, covcring the 


horſe either by ſomę Frai::, hy leaping, or by a flip in the | veſſel with another that is leſs, exactly fitted to it, lute 
table, or in travelling, or elſe by ſome blow or ſtroke, the juncturcs well with clay, mixed with horſe-dung or 


which puts out the ſtitie-bonc, or much hurts and ſtrains | 


the joint. 


The fign of this is by the diſlocated bone bearing itſelf 
out, which will make him go lame, and unwilling to 


touch the ground but only with his toes, till it be put 
in again. 

The common method of cure is to ſwim the horſe in 
ſome deep water or pond, till he ſweats about his cars, 
which will put the bone into its right place again, and 
when he is thought to have ſwam cnough, to take him 
out of the water and to throw an old blanket over him, 
to prevent him from taking cold, and lead him gently 
home, 

Then begin in the ſtable; put a wooden wedge 
of the breadth of a ſixpence between the toe and the 
ſhoe, on the contrary foot behind, and when he is 
thoroughly dry anvint the part aggrieved with hen's 
greaſe, or oil of turpentine, and ſtrong beer, of 
equal parts alike, well thaken and mixed together in a 
vial, 

It is to be well chafed in with the hand, one holding 
at the ſame time a hot bar of iron or fire-ſhovel, to 

make it fink in the better: or you may apply to it 
brandy and common ſoap, and ſtrong beer, mixed toge- 
ther : 

Or, tie down the horſe's head to the manger, and 
faſten a cord to the paſtern of the ſtiffed- leg, and draw 
his leg forwards, fo that the bone will come right by 
being helped with the hand ; keep it in this poſition ex- 
actly, and tie the other end of the cord to the rack, 
that the horſe may not pull his leg back ſo as to diflocate 
the bone for an hour or two, till after it has been ſettled 
and dreſſed. | 

Then having ready melted pitch in a pot, dip a bit 
of a clout tied to a ſtick into the pitch, anoint the ſtit- 
ling with it, to the breadth of three or four inches, and 
the length of ten ; and immediately before the pitch 
can cool, having ready a ſtrong piece of canvas cut fit 
for the purpoſe, and very well warmed by the fire, clap 
it ſo neatly upon the place, that the bone cannot flip out 
Again. 

"Take notice, that this plaiſter muſt not be long-ways 
towards the foot and flank; but croſs-ways upon the 
joint, as it were about the thigh ; for otherwiſe it cannot 
hold in the bone. 

When you have laid on the plaiſter, anoint it all over 
with the melted pitch, and while it is warm, clap flax, 

the colour of the horſe, all over the outſide of the can- 
vas. 

Let the plaiſter remain on till it falls off of itſelf; 
but if the bone be out, then put in a French rowel, a 
little below the ſtifling place, and let it remain fifteen 
days, and turn it once every day: at the end of fifteen 
days take it out, and heal up the orifice with green oint- 
ment. 


hair; and after the cement is dry, ſet the pot on a very 

ntle fire, and keep the ingredients boiling up, very 
oftly for the ſpace of eight or ten hours; then take off 
the pot and ſet it to cool: when uſed, rub the maſter 
finew with your hand till it grows hot, then anoint it 
with this compoſition, chafing it in, and repeat the ſame 
every day. 

STIPTIC Powpes ; is a reſtringent preparation of 
iron, commonly called CoLebaTCH's Styptic Powder, 
after the name of its inventor, Sik Jokx CoLlreaTch. 
It is prepared after the following manner : 

Upon what quantity of filings of iron you pleaſe pour 
ſpirit of ſalt, ſo as to cover them to the height of three 
or four fingers, and let them ſtand in a gentle digeſtion, 
till the fermentation is over, and the ſpirit of ſalt is be- 
come ſweet ; then pour off the liquid part, and evapo- 
rate in an iron or glaſs veſſel, till half of it is waſted ; 
then put it into an equal quantity of ſaccharum ſaturni, 
and evaporate it to a dry powder ; it the evaporation be 
ſtopped at its firſt becoming dry, it has exactly the 
appearance of Colxnarch's Powder ; but if it be 
8 longer, and the heat raiſed, it will turn 
red. | 

This muſt be kept ſtopped up very cloſe from the air, 
” elſe it will imbibe, and ſo flow as to loſe its et- 

CcAaCy. 

Dr. Quixcy tells us, that he was very well informed, 
that this was the ſtyptic that made ſo much noiſe in the 
world ſome years ſince, by the author of Novum Lumen 
Chirurgicum, and for the ſale of which a patent was 

rocured ; except, the oil of vitriol was uſed in that, in- 
ſtead of the ſpirit of ſalt in this; and that the difference 
is very inſignificant. 

He ſays alſo, that he kept ſome of this by him, till 
he found a proper opportunity to try it, when an extra- 
ordinary one happened, by a blundering farrier cutting 
the jugular artery of a very fine young horſe : and that 
having ſtopped the flux of blood, by griping the part 
with his hand, till the doctor had diſſolved ſome of 
this powder in warm water, and with currier's ſhav- 
ings of leather dipped in it, he applied it to the part, 
not one drop of blood followed afterwards, and the 
part was eafih incarnated and healed up. 

STIRRUP, a well known iron frame, faſtened to 
a ſaddle with a thong of leather, for the rider to reſt his 
foot on. | 

Let your ſtirrup-leather be ſtrong, as alſo the ſtirrup- 
irons, which ſhould be pretty large, that you may the 
ſooner quit them in caſe of a fall. | 

Stirrup, is a reſt for a rider's foot, compoſed of ſome 
{mall pieces of iron, forged into bars, and level below, 
but arched in the upper part, by which part they are 
hung in ſtirrup-leathers. 

Bear vigorouſly upon your ſtirrup when you have 2 
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ble mortar, then add the 8 and afterwards the 
and bla 


ligaments that are above the ſtone, chafe the part with 
ſpirit of wine camphorated, and afterwards apply the 
following cataplaſm or 
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foot in it, and hold the point of your foot higher than 
the heel. 

When you would ſtop your horſe, you muſt bear upon 
the ſtirrups. . 
» You ſhould keep your right ſtirrup half a point ſhorter 
than the left, for in combat the horſeman bears and reſts 
more upen the right, and to facilitate the mounting of 
your horſe, the lett ſtirrup ſhould be longer than the 


other. 


To loſe one's ſtirrups, is to ſuffer them to flip from | 1 


the foot. | | 
The ſtirrup foot, or the near fore foot, is the left foot 


behind. 

Stirrup-leather, is a lathe or thong of leather, de- 
ſcending from the ſaddle, down by the horſe's ribs, upon 
which the ſtirrups hang. | 

Stirrup-bearer, is an end of leather made faſt to the 
end of the ſaddle, to truſs up the ſtirrups when the rider 
is alighted, and the horſe ſent to the ſtable. 

STOMACH SKINS; there are ſome foals under 
the age of ſix months, which, though their dams . — 
abundance of milk, decay, and have a cough, occaſioned 
by certain pellicles or little ſkins that breed in their ſto- 
machs, even to that degree as to obſtruct their breathing, 
and at laſt utterly deſtroy them. 

To cure this malady, take the bag wherein the foal 
came out of the belly of its dam, and having dried it, 
give as much thereof in milk as you can take up with 
three fingers. : 

This remedy is alſo for all diſeaſes that befal 
them while they are under fix years of age: but if you 
cannot have the bag, then take the lungs.of a young ſox, 
dry and powder them, and uſe it inſtead of the aforcfaid 


powder. 


STONE FaLcox, a kind of hawk that builds her | 
[neſt on rocks. 


STONE-BRUISING, a misfortune that befals the 
cods of a horſe by divers accidents. 

For the cure: take honey and freſh butter, of each 
half a pound, melt them ; to which add the juice of 
green coleworts, one pound ; leaves of rue ous from 
the ſtalks, a good handful ; black ſoap, four ounces, 
and one pound of bean- flour; ſtamp the rue in a mar- 


juice of coleworts, butter, ck ſoap; mix them 
well without heat, and make a poultice with the bean- 
flour, and apply it cold with a hog's bladder, and 
keep it on with a bandage tied about the horſe's 
back. 
Hard ſwellings may be cured by this method, and re- 
moving the dreſling once 28 ; and the quantity here 
reſcribed will probably be ſufficient to perfect the cure, 
by being applied frequently. ; f 
But if the ſwelling be attended with a great inflam- 
mation, then add to the whole compoſition two drachms 
of camphor, diflolved in three ſpoonfuls of the ſpirit of 
wine ; but if by the bruiſe the tumour be ſeated in the 


N ; 
If you have reaſon to believe that there is matter ge- 
nerated in the ſtones, ſpread emplaſtrum divinum on very 
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ſoft leather, about the bigneſs of the palm of your hand, 
and lay it upon the part affected, even where the 
matter ſeems to be ſeated, and then apply the poul- 
tice, and if the matter be either actually gene- 
rated, or ready to be formed, the plaiſter will draw 
If. 

You muſt take the plaiſter off once a day and wipe 
it, but you need not change it; and by following 
this method the horſe may be cured without geld- 
ing. 

The horſe muſt be let blood both at the beginning and 
end of the cure. 

STONES-SWELLING, (in Horſes) a malady 

STONES-HARDENING, f towhic h they are in- 
cident. See the article Cops. 

For the cure: take yellow wax, freſh butter, and oil 
of olives, of each half a pound; ſtrong vinegar, half a 

int ; boil them together till the vinegar be almoſt con- 
fumes, then take the veſſel off the fire, and put in an 
ounce of camphor powdered ; make a poultice 
and apply it to the ſwelled cods; let it lie on four 
hours, then lay on another poultice upon the firſt, 
without taking off the former or uncovering the 

art. 
4 If the inflammation be but a fimple one, it will 
aſſwage the ſwelling and abate the pain; but if the 
{welling ſhould continue after the heat and pain is te- 
moved, and the cods do hang down very low, it is a 
fign that the horſe is troubled with a hydrocele, that is, 
when by a relaxation of the peritonazum, the cods are 
filled with water, which having been too long retained 
in the part, by reaſon of the great difficulty of expelling 
it through the pores, may corrupt and ulcerate the 


(ſtones. 


For the cure of this ſort of ſwelling, or hydrocele, 
make a ſort of gruel with barley-meal and vinegar, and 


when itis almoſt boiled, take half the quantity of chalk, 


with a ſufficient quantity of oil of roſes and quinces, 
and two handfuls of ſalt ; apply this remedy as hot as 
you can endure it with your hands, and bind it on very 
carefully : | 

Or, boil a ſufficient quantity of beans in lees of wine, 
till they are ſoft and tender, then pound them to a maſh, 
to every pound of which add a quarter of an ounce of 
caſtoreum in fine powder; incorporate them well toge- 
ther, and few two pounds of them up in a bag la 
enough to cover the ſtones ; firſt anoint the cods wi 
ointment of the oil of roſes, and then lay on the bag as 
hot as you can ſuffer it to lay on the back of your hand, 
binding it on as well as you can; let it lie on for twenty 
four hours; then heat the bag again in the ſame lees 
of wine in which the beans were boiled, and lay it on 
again z repeat this continually till the ſwelling be 
abated. 

If the peritoneum, or rim that holds the-entrails, be 
relaxed, the guts will fall into the cods, which will ap- 
pear viſible, In this caſe you mult firſt endeavour to 
put up the fallen guts, and then apply the following fo- 
mentation: 

Take of the bark of the pomegranate and oak trees, 
green oak apple, Crus nuts, barherries, and ſomach, 
of each two ounces : anniſe and-fennel ſeeds, of each 


30 a an 


four ounces; put them into a bag large enough to co- 


Preſcribed, as rupture-wort, croſs-wort, valerian, &c. 


-over-thwart, and ſtrew it thick with ſtraw ; then put 


hands, being clofed by the fingers, cloſe together; and 
into the body of the horſe, ſtroking it downwards 


other. 
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an ounce, chamomile melilot, and pomegranative 
flowers, of each a handful, and powder of crude-alum, 


ver the horſe's cods(and if this quantity be not ſufficient 
double it) ſew it up after the manner of a quilt, and put 
the firſt quantity with a quarter of a peck (oi half for 
the double) of beans in a pot of ſloe wine, or ſome thick 
red wine, and boil them for the ſpace of two hours; 
then apply the bag moderately hot to his cods or ſtones, 
cleverly faſtening it on with a bandage, put round the 
flanks, and tied on the rump. Continue this applica- 
tion for ſome time, heating the quilted bag afreſh every 
time in the ſame liquor. | 
But after you have put up the guts, the ſureſt way 
is to geld the horſe, for then the cods will ſhrink up, 
and the guts will not any more come down into 
them. 
But if it be a rupture, incording or burſtenneſs, which 
is hen the rim, thin film, or caul, which holds up the 
entrajls, is broken, or over-ſtrained, or ſtretched, ſo that 
the guts fall down either in his cods or flank : then uſe 


the following remedy : 

Take common pitch, d blood, powder of bole- 
ammoniac, maſtic, and frankincenſe, of each one 
ounce, make a une of theſe, and lay it upon the 
loins of the horſe, and on the rupture, letting it abide 
on till it falls off itſelf, and it will cure him; but 
then you muſt at the ſame time give him ſtrength- 
ening things inwardly, of which there are many 


Or, carry the horſe into a place where there is a beam 


on four 4 four rings on his feet together, and he 
will fall, then caſt the rope over the beam and hoiſt 
him up, ſo that he may lie flat on his back, with his 
legs upwards, without ſtruggling ; then bathe his ſtones 
with warm water and butter melted together; and 
when they are become ſomething warm, and well mol- 
lified, raiſe them up from the body with both your 


holding the ſtones in your hand, work down the gut 


continually with both your thumbs, till you per- 
ceive that fide of the ſtone to be as ſmall as the 


Having thus returned the gut to the right place, tak- 
ing a liſt of the breadth of two fingers, and having 
anointed it very well with freſh butter, tic his ſtones 
cloſe together with it, as nigh the body as you can poſ- 
ſibly, but not too hard, but ſo that you can put your fin- 
gers between. 

Then raiſe the horſe, and-lead him gently into the 
ſtable, ſet him up and keep him warm, and let him not 
be ſtirred for the ſpace of twenty-one days; but do not 
omit the next day to unlooſe the liſt, and to take it 
away, and to throw a bowl or two of cold water upon 
the cods once or twice for that day and every day after : 
this will make him ſhrink up his ſtones, and by that 
means hinder the gut from falling down. 

At the end of twenty-one days, in order to render the 
cure mite effectual, take away the ſtone on the burſten 


fide, and fo he will hardly be burſten again on that 
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ſide; and during the cure, let him neither cat 
nor drink much, and give him his drink always 
warm, 

STOP ; is a pauſe or diſcontinuation. 

To form a ſtop, is to ſtop upon the haunches : to form 
a ſtop of a horfe, you mult in the firſt place, place the 
calves of your legs to animate him, d your b 
backwards, raiſe the bridle hand without moving the 
elbow, then vigorouſly extend your hams, and reſt u 
your ſtirrups, and make him form the times and mo- 
tions of his ſtop, in falcading his haunches three or four 
times. 

After ſtopping your horſe, make him give three or 
four curvets. | 

The oppoſite term of ſtop is parting. 

— former times, the ſtop of a horſe was called pa- 
rade. 

Half a ſtop, is a ſtop not finiſhed but a peſade; ſo 
that the horſe, after falcading three or four times upon 
the haunches reſumes and continues his gallop, without 
making peſades or curvets. | 

STOPPAGE or UNE N Docs, a diſtemper which 
ſometimes befals them when their reins have been over- 
heated, which cauſes in them extreme pain, and often 
endangers their lives, if a preſent remedy be not 
applied, by reaſon of an inflammation which is 
cauſed in- the bladder, in which a gangrene will 
enſue ; which will then render the — in- 
curable. 

For the cure: boil a handful of marſh-mallows, 
as much of the leaves of arch-angel, fennel-roots, and 
bramble, whole together, in ſome white wine, till 
one-third is conſumed, and give it to the dog to 
drink. 

STOTE. A kind of ſtinking ferret. 

STRAIGHT ; to part or go ſtraight, or right on, is 
to go upon a tread, traced in a ſtraight line. 

STRAIN. I A misfortune that befals a horſe when 

SPRAIN. I his finews are ſtretched beyond their 
due tone, by reaſon of ſome flip or wrench, by which 
means their ſ vringinguek or eladlicity is fo far deſtroyed, 
that they cannot recover their proper tone for ſome 
time. 

The only practieable method of reducing diflocations 
in the joints of cattle, is to caſt the animal upon his 
back on a ſoft bed, and draw up his four legs with pul- 
lies ; the diſplaced joint ought then to beextended, with 
all poſſible tenderneſs and care, duly replaced, and 
bound. | 

The general cauſe of thoſe frequent ſtrains in the 
back ſine ws, to which horſes in England are peculiarly 
liable, is our cuſtom of hard riding ; but the extent of 
the miſchief may be — reduced, by the im- 
proved method of ſhoeing, which reſtores to the flexor 


tendons, or main ſinews, the intire frog, intended by 


nature as their cuſhion and ſupport. In all inviſible or 
uncertain lameneſſes, it ought to be an inviolable rule 
to attempt no random methods of cure, but to turn the 
horſe to graſs, a ſufficient length of time, during which, 
he will probably either obtain a cure, or diſcover the 

ſeat of his malady. 
In turning lame horſes abroad for recovery, ſpecial 
care 
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eare ought to be taken that they are not confined in a 
narrow place with ſound ones, which may drive and 
harraſs them about. When the back finews are conſidera- 
bly let down, and the frog will not touch the ground, it 
is of great uſe to turn the horſe off in a light bar-ſhoe, 
the bar reſting upon the ground, and ſupporting the frog 
and the tendon. 

Various Forms of Embracation for Strains. Beſt vine- 

r, one pint ; camphorated ſpirits, four ounces ; white 
vitriol diffolved in a little water, two drachms ; mix. 
Or, vinegar, half a pint ; camphorated ſpirits, and ſpirit 
of vitriol, two ounces each ; mix. 

Take diſtilled vinegar, eight ounces ; diffolve therein 
one ounce Caſtile-ſoap; add half an ounce fal ammo- 
niac. Or, ſugar of lead, alum, and white vitriol, one 
drachm cach ; powder and diſſolve them in four ounces 
tincture of roſes, and two of japan earth. This is pow- 
erfully aſtringent. 

Take the whites of three or four eggs, beat them to 
froth, add roch alum, finely powdered, one ounce. 
Spirits of wine camphorated, and of turpentine, half an 
ounce each, mix. 

An Opodeldoc, diſeutient and bracing. Spirits of wine, 
two pints ; Spaniſh ſoap, five ounces ; digeſt in a gentle 
heat until the ſoap is diſſolved, then add camphor 
one ounce ; oil of origanum, one ounce, The quanti- 
ties of camphor and origanum may be i upon 
occafion. 

Oil of turpentine, one ounce ; ſpirit of wine cam- 
phorated, two ounces. This from Baackkx, but I 
find if conſtantly uſed, the turpentine fetches off the 
hair; perhaps the addition of a little Barbadoes-tar 
might prevent that effect; which, in fact, will bechang- 
ing the turpentine into oil of ſpike. 

For enlarged, inflamed, and weakened Tendons, Fo- 
ment twice a day with decoQtion of white lily roots, 
mallows, elder leaves and flowers, bay-leaves, &c. 
Make a poultice for the parts of the fomentation thick- 
enced with meal. The tenſion ſubſided, apply twice a 
day the ſalt cataplaſm; or, common ſalt, whites of 
eggs, vinegar, and oatmeal, ufing alſo aſtringent mix- 
tures. Or, make two incifions through the ſkin below 
the diſeaſed part, being careful not to wound the fibres, 
or ſheath of the tendon, apply as above, and keep the 


wound running. 
Remedy for Spraint. 


Take pitch and tar, ſuch as are uſed for ſhips or carts, 
2 pound; aqua vitz, a pint ; boil them together over a 
charcoal fire, leſt any flame ſhould touch them, ſtirring 
them often for a quarter of an hour ; then add two 
ounces of fine bole, in powder; and thicken the whole 
with flour ; put this warm upon tow, and apply it all 
round the footlock, binding it on; renew it every two 
days, and there is ſcarce any ſprain that will not be well 
in three or four Tn, provided you dreſs the 
part firſt with the effence of turpentine ; the only incon- 


white or grey hair, the ſtain appears for ſome time 
after; however, the remedy is excellent, and in black 
horſes has no ill effect. It is admirable alſo for blows 


venience of this remedy is, that it tarniſhes and reddens | ticle 
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and ſwellings in the knees and hams; but in theſe 
caſes you muſt uſe no efſence of turpentine. What 
makes this remedy the more to be preferred is, 
at, though equally good with any, it coſts but a 
trifle. 

If the complaint has been long ſtanding, lice three 
ounces of Caſtile-ſoap very thin, and put it into a pint 
of ſpirits of wine; let it ſtand in a warm place till it is 
diflolved, and then put in an ounce of camphor. When 
this is likewiſe diſſolved, it wilt be fit for uſe. Warm 
a little of it, and rub the place affected every morning 
and evening. 

Theſe accidents are very common, and affect various 
parts; ſome of which are cafily cured, and others require 
a voy conſiderable time and care. 

e ſhall conſider the ſeveral parts that are moſt lia- 
ble to theſe accidents, and lay down the moſt proper me- 
thods of treating them. 

When the ſhoulder of a horſe is ſtrained, he does not 
put out the leg like the other; but to caſe himſelf, ſets 
the ſound foot firmly on the ground to fave the other, 
When trotted in hand, he forms a kind of circle with, 
his lame leg, inſtead of putting it forwards ; and when 
3 in the ſtable that leg is advanced before the 

der. 

The firſt thing is to bleed him, and then bathe the 
ſhoulder thrice a day with hot verjuice or vinegar, with 
a piece of ſoap diſſolved in it. But if there be no ſwell- 
ing nor inflammation, though the lameneſs ſtill conti- 
nues, let him reſt two or three days, and then bathe the 

rt well with the following liniment, or opodeldoe ; 

ake of Jamaica pepper four ounces ; of winter's bark, 
carraway- ſeeds, bay and juniper berries, bruiſed, of 
each two ounces ; of roſemary, marjoram, and lavender 
flowers, of each one ounce ; of rectified ſpirits of wine, 
three pints : let them digeſt in a gentle heat ten days; 
ſtrain out the tincture, and add to it 8 a 
and a half; of camphor, three ounces 3; Bar- 
does-tar, four ounces : of oil of turpentine, fix 
ounces; and of oil of amber, two ounces ; let 
theſe digeſt in the tincture till the whole becomes a li- 
niment. 

This is an excellent medicine, and will do wonders 

in ſtrains, gens the many — — — _ A 
added ; for theſe will prove e ut- 
ja 7 horror often do more towards a cure, than 
the moſt powerful medicines. 

When the ſhoulder is conſiderably ſwelled, it 
ſhould be fomented with woollen cloths, 
out of hot verjuice and ſpirit of wine, which wi 
prove of great uſe, and remarkably facilitate the 
cure. 

STRAINS or rur KES and PaSTERNS. This diſ- 
eaſe frequently happens from kicks or blows ; accidents 
that ſhould carefully be avoided. If the part affected 
be greatly ſwelled, apply the poultice above recom- 
mended ; and when the ſwelling is aſſuaged, bathe the 
limb with the medicines mentioned in the foregoing ar- 
The _ — ly 2 the follow- 
ing poultice for old ftrains ; and I know from experience 
3 medicine, and has performed 
2 


3 cures 
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cures when all others have failed: Take of common tar 
one pound : tir it together over a fire till it incorpo- 
rates, then add two ounces of bole ammoniac finely 
wdered, and a ſufficient quantity of oatmeal, to bring 
it to the conſiſtence of a poultice, together with lar 
enough to prevent its growing dry: let this be applied to 
the part atfected ſpread on cloth, and renewed twice a- 


day. 

STRAIN iN THE Hock, Let the part be well ſoaked 
in cooling and repelling medicines; but if the liga- 
ments are hurt and the injury attended with weakneſs 
and pain, foment them with the cloths wrung out of hot 
vinegar, or the decoction abovementioned, with the ad- 
dition of crude fal ammoniac, and a handful of wood- 
aſhes boiled in it. If a hardneſs ſhould remain on the 
outſide, it ſhould be removed by repeated bliſterings, 
Tor which pu 
uſed: Take of nerve and marſhmallow ointment, of 
each two ounces; of quickſfilver one ounce, well rubbed 
with Venice turpentine ; of Spaniſh flies powdered, a 
drachm and a half; and of oil of origanum, two 
drachms ; make the whole into an ointment, and apply 
it pretty thick to the part affected, after the hair has 
been cut as cloſe as poſſible. 

For other ſtrains: Take of hog's-lard, nerve-oil, 
bole-ammoniac, and Caſtile-ſoap, of each half a 
pound : boil them well together, keeping them ſtirring 
till the compoſition is cold, and put in a pipkin 
for uſe; and when you have occaſion, anoint the 

part afflicted, with this ointment, warm, rubbing it well 
in. | 
For a ſtrain newly done : take white-wine vinegar, 
bole ammoniac, the whites of eggs, and bean flour, 
beat all theſe into a falve, and lay it on the fore very 
hot. 
For a ftrain or grief proceeding from heat; beat the 
whites of ſix eggs with a pint of white-wine vinegar ; 
oil of roſes and myrtles, of cach an ounce ; bole am- 
moniac four ounces, as much dragon's-blood, and as 
much bean or wheat flour (the firſt is the beſt) as will 
thicken them ; make it into a ſalve, and having ſpread 
it upon hurds, lay it upon the part affected, but 
do not renew the application till the firſt is grown 
dry. 

For a new ſinew-ftrain ; take bole ammoniac in 
powder one onnce, of common ſoap four ounces, the 
whites of new-laid cggs, halt a gill of brandy, a gill of 
white-wine vinegar, and a quarter of a pint of new 
wort, and half a gill of oil of turpentine ; incorporate 
theſe very well together with your hands, and rub and 
chafe the thinneſt of it upon the part aggrieved, a hot 
fire ſhovel being held betore it; then daub it all over 
with the thickeſt in the nature of a charge, or hurds, 
and bind it up with a linen cloth; and if you ſee occa- 
ſion you may renew the charge. 

The back finews are commonly ſtrained, a misfortune 
eaſily diſcovered by a ſwelling, which ſometimes ex- 
tends from the backſide of the knee down to the heel; 
and at the fame time, the horſe fets that leg before the 
other. | | 

The moſt effectual method of removing this com- 
plaint, is to bathe the tendon three or four times a-day, 


ſe the following ointment ſhould be 
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with hot vinegar; and, if the part be conſiderably 
ſwelled, to apply a reſtringent poultice, made with bran 
or oatmeal, boiled in vinegar, ſtrong beer, or red wine 
lees, and a ſufficient 8 of lard added to prevent 
its growing thick, hen the ſwelling is removed, 
bathe with the opodeldoc abovementioned, or with a 
compoſition of camphorated ſpirits of wine, and oil of 
amber; obſerving to roll a proper bandage round the 

art, Some apply to the part affected, currier's ſhav- 
ings wet with vinegar; and others a compoſition of tar 
and ſpirits of wine : both theſe have been found of great 
uſe, But an injury of this kind muſt not be expected to 
be removed immediately; reſt is abſoluely necetlary ; 
and it would be of great ſervice, if the creature were 
turned to graſs, as ſoon as the ſwelling is removed, and 
the other medicines have had a proper time to ope- 
rate; or, | 

Put an ounce of Venice turpentine into three ſpoon- 
fuls of brandy or ſpirits of wine, ſtir them well together, 
and rub the ſtrained part well with it, having firſt 
warmed it over a chafing diſh of coals ; repeat this once 
a day, for three or four days ſueceſſively. If you can- 
= b Venice turpentine, oil of turpentine will do as 
well. ' 

If the horſe's ſinews are ſo ſtrained, that the limb 
or member is rendered uſeleſs, take cantharides, 
euphorbium, "mercury, and double the quantity of oil 
of bays to all the reſt, reduce the hard drugs to a pow- 
der, and pound them together with the oil to a falve, and 
apply it to the part aggrieved : and though it makes it 
ſore, it will give ſtrength and ſtraightneſs to the fi- 


neus. 


The ſore may be healed with the ointment of popu- 
leum, freth butter or deer's-greaſe, warm. 


A Strain in the Coffin. 


If a ſtrain in the coffin joint is not diſcovered in time, 
the part will grow fo ſtiff that the horſe will touch the 
ground only with his toe ; nor can the joint be moved 
by the hand. The only method that can in this 
caſe be purſued with any hopes of ſucceſs, is repeated 
bliſtering, and then firing the part ſuperficially ; 
or, 
Take hog's-lard, Ca/tile ſoap and bole ammoniac 
wdered, and alſo nerve oil, of each equal quantities, 
oil them together, and keep them ſtirring whilft they 


are on the fire; then put the mixture in à gallipot for 


uſe, and when you uſe it, rub it in well with your hand, 
and then paſs a hat iron over it: repeat this once a day 
till the horſe is well, - | 
A charge for the ſame. Take black pitch, Burgundy 
pitch, aud common turpentine, ot each four ounces, 
melt them together, and when they are well mixed, la 
the charge or ſalve, round the joint, as hot as the — 
can well bear it, cover it immediately with flocks, and 
when that comes off, lay on another charge if there be 
occaſion. 
STRANGLE M Honsxs, is not, as ſome ſuppoſe, a 
quinſey, but an inflammation in a horſe's throat, pro- 
ceeding from ſome choleric or bloody fluxion, which 
comes out of the branches of the throat veins into thoſe 


parts, 
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rts, and there breed ſome hot inflammation, excited 
y a hard cold winter, or by cold catched after hard rid- 
ing or labour, 

Colts, and young horſes under fix years of age, are 
generally the ſubjects of this diſcaſe; and it never re- 
turns a ſecond time to the ſame horſe. 

It is a hard ſwelling between the horſe's chaps, upon 
the roots of his tongue, and about his throat, which 


ſwelling, if not prevented, will ſtop his windpipe, and | 


ſo ſtrangle or choak him. 

The ſymptoms attending this diſorder are great heat 
and fevcriſhneſs, a painful cough, with great inclina- 
tion to drink without being able. Some horſes loſe 
their appetite intirely, and others eat but very little, occa- 
ſioned by the pain reſulting from the motion of the jaws 
in chewing and ſwallowing. 

This diſcaſe, though very troubleſome, is dangerous 
only when the ſwelling turns upward againſt the wind- 
pipe and gullet, when the horſe is liable to ſuffocation, 
unleſs it breaks ſoon ; or when the horſe runs at the noſe, 
a ſure ſign that the diſeaſe is of a malignant nature, and 
_ affected other parts. oy 

he ſtrangles is not, properly ſpeaking, a diſeaſe of 
itſelt, but 2 of 15 ore effort of — which 
has throw the offending humours on thoſe parts. It 
therefore follows, that we muſt by all means promote 
a ſuppuration. This is to aſſiſt nature in her efforts to 
throw off the load of offending matter, which clogs 
and diſturbs the animal machine. The ſwellings, 
therefore, ſhould be kept conſtantly moiſt with an oint- 
ment of marſhmallows, and the head and neck covered 
with a warm hood. The following poultice will alſo 
be of great uſe in promoting a ſuppuration, and therefore 


a very proper application in this diſcaſe: take of the 


leaves of marſhmallows, ten handfuls ; of the roots of 
white lily, half a pound ; of linfeed and fenugreek ſeeds 
bruiſed, of cach tour ounces ; boil them in two quarts 
of water, till the whole becomes of a pulpy conſiſtence; 
take it off the fire, and add to it two ounces of the 
ointment of marſhmallows, and a ſufficient quantity of 
hog's-lard to prevent its growing ſtiff and dry. 
- This poultice ſhould be applied hot twice a day, and 
will greatly facilitate the maturity of the — for 
the matter will be formed in five or fix days, and open 
itſelf a paſſage through the ſkin. It the opening formed 
by nature be capacious enough to admit a free diſcharge 
of the morbid matter, there will be no neceſſity to en- 
large; but if not, you muſt not fail to do it with a knife 
or lancet. a 
When the ſwelling is broke, and the orifice of a 
per fize to diſcharge the matter, dreſs it with the 
following ointment ſpread on tow, but apply over the 
dreſſing the above poultice, in order to promote the 
digeſtion, and remove the remains of hardneſs occalioned 
by inflammation : take of roſin and Burgundy pitch, of 
each a pound and a half; of h and common tur- 
pentine, of each eight ounces; of yellow wax, four 
ounces; of hog's lard, one pound; and of verdigris 
finely powdered, one ounce: melt the ingredients to- 
gether, but do not put in the verdigris till the veſſel is 
removed from the fire, and then the ointment muſt 
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be continued ſtirring till cold, otherwiſe the verdigris 
will fall to the bottom. 

Sometimes the fever and inflammation are at a con- 
fiderable height at the beginning of the ſtrangles; in 
this caſe it will be neceflary to take away a moderate 
quantity of blood, and to dilute the remainder with 
plenty of water-gruel, or warm water, maſhes, and 
the like. 

If the running at the noſe, which, as already ob- 
ſerved, ſometimes attends the ſtrangles, ſhould con- 
tinue after the ſwellings are broke, there will be dan- 
ger of weakening the horſe. An ounce of jeſuit's bark, 
therefore, or a — decoction of guaiacum ſhavings, 
ſhould be given him for ſome time every day, which 
will have a very good effect in ſtopping their glan- 
dular diſcharges, and drying up ulcers of all kinds in 
horſes. 

When the horſe has recovered his ſtrength, it will be 
neceſſary to purge him; and it any hardneſs ſhould re- 
main after the wound is healed, it may be diſperſed by 
the mercurial ointment. 

The fever may be moderated by cooling and laxative, 
but not purging clyſters ; or by the faline powder, as 
directed in the article, Fevers ; but be — to avoid 
repellents of all kinds. ; 

As ſoon as the fever is moderated, if there is any 
diſcharge at the noſe, give one ounce of bark every day, 
and continue it until the diſcharge is abated ; and if 
any hardneſs remain about the part where the tumour 
was, rub it every day with the ſtronger blue aint- 
ment. 

The baftard-ftrangles is a light degree of the true 
fort, in which the horſe is reſtleſs, feveriſh, and will lay 
down very often, but ſoon and ſuddenly ſtart up again. 
Sometimes this name is given to ſwellings in old 
horſes about the lower, and ſometimes the upper part, 
betwixt the upper jaw-bones, which ariſes from a poor, 
bad habit of body, frequent colds, and hard ufage. 

But if it ſhould happen to break inwatdly, then 
perfume his head twice or thrice a day, by burning 
frankincenſe or maſtich under his noſe, or elſe by put- 
ting a hot coal upon wet hay, the ſmoke of which let 
him receive up his noſtrils; or with a red hot iron thruſta 
hole through the ſkin on both ſides the weaſon, and after 
it has begun to matter, mix butter, tanners water, and 
ſalt together, and anoint the fore every day till it is 
whole : bleeding in the mouth is alſo very good for this 
diſtemper. |; | 

Mr. LawRENCE on the ſtrangles is a well-known 
diſeaſe, which attacks moſt colts, and, according to 
G1es0N, uſually upon their being firſt put to labour, 
terminating in a critical abſceſs under the jaws, 

The old Engli/h term for this diſeaſe, was the ffran- 
gullion ; and BLUN DEVIL, after LAURENrIuS Rugs, 
and the Italian writers, compares it to the Cynanche Br 
Angina of the human 1 * giving of it, however, a 
very lame and imperfect account. SOLLEYSEL ſty les it 
a northern diſcaſe, and compares it with the ſma!}-pox, 
as thoſe before him had compared it to the quinſcy, and 
it no doubt bears analogy, in many reſpects, with both 
diſeaſes. It is one of thoſe ſpontancous etſorts of na- 

ture, 
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which is final, and does not recur; as to the vives, to 
which aged horſes are ſubject, they either bear no rela- 
tion to the ſtrangles, or this latter diſorder, in age, 
makes a different appearance. The matter of the 
ſtrangles is contagious in a certain degree, fince a coun- 
try farrier propagated the diſeaſe by inoculation, and 
wrote a pamphlet to recommend ſuch unneceſſary prae- 
tice, | | 
The authors to be conſulted in this caſe, are GISON 
and BRACKEN, all our other writers, without reſerve, 
having merely copied them: thoſe who may find it 
convenient ** to fink a tedious hour in the ſerious taſk 
of criticiſm,” may refer to Mr. Lari on the ſtran- 
les; where that mott unfortunate of critics, like a true 
Signior Apundator, or knight of the Peſtle, has ſup- 
poſed that comminuted, muſt neceſſarily and excluſively 
mean, pulveriſed! | 
Although the ſtrangles commonly attacks young 
horſes on their being brought to labour, and the 
nouriſhing diet of the ſtable, at leaſt before they arrive 
at five years; yet I have both known unbroke colts 
ſized with it in the fields, and horſes which have 
_ eſcaped it during their lives. Among colts at graſs, it 
has probably been ſometimes contagious. It is the 
cuſtom to ſuffer a colt to run it off at graſs; but 1 
ſhould much rather prefer the — him up inſtantly 
into warm keep, and proper care, leſt the diſcha 
ſhould be checked by the repulſive property of the cold 
air, and a part of the diſeaſe, from inſufficient ſolution, 
be left in the habit to re-appear in time, under the guiſe 
and denomination of vives. Bracken feems inclined, 
under ſome circumſtances, to repel the ſtrangles ; but 
. thoſe only in which it could poſſibly be ſafe practice, in 
my opinion, are, when the tumour or tumours are 
ſmall, phlegmatic, and difinclined to ſuppuration. 
They may then be treated with repellents as the vives, 
alterative or purgative medicines being joined. This 
is no very uncommon caſe even with colts. 
The figns of the approach of this diſeaſe, are thruſting 
out of the noſe, hoarſe cough, feveriſh heat, hot breath, 
heavy and languideyes, difficulty in deglutition. Aſwell- 


ing 3 between the jaw- bone, increafing daily until 
the 


or ſixth day, when the impoſthumation breaks, 
diſcharging a large quantity of matter. In this favour- 
able * nothing more. is neceſſary than to clothe the 
head well, anoint the abſceſs twice a day with an emol- 
lient ointment, and perhaps to enlarge the orifice, in 
a ſmall degree, when the matter firſt appears, and to 
heal afterwards with camphorated ſpirits. In the in- 
terim, the horſe's diet ſhould be ſoft and warm, with 
warm water, or white water, plenty of gruel, and the 
ſalts as occaſion may demand. 

Should the diſorder ariſe upward among the glands, 
and divide itfelf into ſeveral tumours, which maturate 
at different periods, the progreſs and cure may be tedi- 
ous: but when the abſceſs is formed above, nearly 
about the head of the windpipe, there is a of 
danger, fince it may — — a horſe from ſwallowing 
for ſeveral days; and if ſuppuration be long delayed, 
a ſuffocation enſue. In this fituation the eyes will 
be fixed, and noſtrils dilated, as in convulſion. 
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ture, to diſburden herſelf of a ſuperflux of humours, Running at the noſe is looked 
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_ as an unfavourable 
ſymptom. Sometimes the ſwelling ariſes on the inſide 
of the jaw-bone, when it is a conſiderable time in com- 
ing to maturity; and the diſcharge muſt be cva- 
cuated by the mouth. 

When it is neceſſary to promote ſuppuration by art, 
unguents and warm fomentations, uſed three or four 
times a day, are preferable to poultices in this reſpect, 
that the latter are apt to become cold, and by their re. 
pelling effect in that ſtate, to undo all the good they 
may have previouſly done; a difficulty I have often 
experienced: but it the attendant will take the pains 
of replacing the poultice, the inſtant they loſe the 
— degree of heat, there is no method half ſo 
efficacious. Receipts for poultices, embrocations, un- 

uents, and preparations of various kinds, will be 

nd by a reference to the different articles, 

Should the diſcharge proceed by the mouth, cleanſc 
frequently with equal parts of beſt vinegar and ſpirit 
of wine, or brandy, diluted a little with water, and 
ſweetened with honey. Waſh the noſtrils with the 
ſame, paying all poſſible attention to cleanlineſs. Uſe 
no premature attempt to open the abſceſs, but ſhould 
nature be too tardy, a depending orifice may be made, 
not too deep, with a lighted candle, or preferably with 
a ſmall pointed cautery. If the fever run too high, 
bleed once ; ſhould it b hectie and malignant, 

ive the fever- drink; and in caſe of much diſcharge 
Hin the noſe, that the horſe appears weakened, the 
bark with red wine will be the beſt reſtorative; or 
ſtrong decoctions of guaiacum, rendered palatable with 
raifins, figs, and honey, a quart a day for a week or 
two. Indurations of the glands remaining after the 
cure, will be beſt diſperſed by ſt mercurial unc- 
tion, keeping the horſe ſafe from cold, and mild mer- 
curial phyſic. In the fame manner the vives are to be 
treated. | 

In this diforder, maſhes muſt be the conſtant food, 
in ſmall proportions, to prevent waſte; in each of 
which Mr. TaeLiwx directs to put of liquorice and anni- 
ſeed powders, half an ounce, and about two ounces of 
honey, or, in lieu of this laſt, a quart of malt. The 
drink, conſiſting of warm water impregnated with a 
portion of ſcalded bran or —_—_— » ſhould be given 
in ſmall quantities, and often. e head muſt be k 
well covered with flannel, as the warmth will greatly 
tend to aſſiſt in promoting the neceſſary diſcharge ; 
though, unleſs circumſtances and weather forbid, the 
horſe need not be confined, but ſhould have the advan- 
tage of air and gentle exerciſe. Nor ſhould regular 
dreſſing, and the accuſtomed courſe of ſtable diſcipline, 
be omitted, but only uſed in a leſs e than when in 
health. This diſtemper is ſeldom rous, unleſs 
from neglect, ignorant treatment, or cruel uſage. It 
generally terminates with a running at the noſe, in a 
greater or leſs degree ; which ſhould be frequently 
cleanſed from the inſide of the noſtrils, by means ea 
ſponge fufficiently moiftened in water, to prevent its 
acquiring an adheſion to thoſe parts, or a foulneſs and 
fetor that would ſhortly become acrimonious. 

If a hardneſs remains after the ſores are healed up, 


they may be anointed with the following mercurial - 
| ointment : 
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ointment : Take of crude mercury and quick ſilver, one 
ounce ; Venice turpentine, half an ounce ; rub together 
in a mortar till the globules of the quickſilver are no 
longer viſible; then add, by little and little, two 
ounces of hog's-lard, juſt warm and liquified ; and let 
the whole be cloſe covered for uſe. hen the horſe 
has recovered his ſtrength, purging will be neceſſary. 

If a copious and offenſive diſcharge from the noſtrils 
ſhould continue after the abſceſs is healed up, there 
will be reaſon to ſuſpect the diſeaſe called the Pray 
treated of in the laſt article. A certain =— fays, 
If a large tumour ſoon appears, the diſeaſe will cafily 
be conquered, and a laſting cure may be expected ; but 
to begin the cure it will be neceffary to make a cata- 
plaſm or poultice : ſpread it upon ſome coarſe cloth, 
and ſew it tight about the ſwelling with a packing needle 
and twine.” 

Take leaves of mallows and of marſhmallows, of 
each fix or eight handfuls ; two pounds of white lily 
roots; linſeed and fenugreck, in powder, of each one 
pound ; and half a quartern of bran : boil them all to- 
gether in a ſufficient quantity of water till they are ſoft, 
then beat them up together and boil them again to a 
thick poultice; apply this warm, night and morning, 
after Grring a pound of hog's lard into it. 
matter comes forward, the tumour is to be opened, and 
the matter ſqueezed out; but the ſame kind of poultice 
to be conſtantiy and regularly applied warm; and in 
a few days the whole will be run off. 

© Bleeding and purging muſt be omitted till the mat- 
ter is all entirely drawn away by the above cataplaſm ; 
after which give him the following cathartic once, 
twice, or three times : 

Take jalap and aloes, in powder, of each fix drachms; 
ſal polychreſt, two ounces ; ſal diureticus, half an 
ounce ; buckthorn ſyrup, two ounces and a half; mix 
them together into a ball for one doſe. It may be re- 

ted every fourth day, for three times, if the horſe 
is not too weak to bear it. 

Warm maſhes, from the time the animal is taken 
ill till the humour is diſperſed, ſhould not be neglect- 
ed; and warm water to be given to him the day he 
takes the phyſic. 

Another receipt. Take marſhmallows, groundſel, 
chamomile,” and hart's-tongue ; bray them with an 
equal 2 of ſmallage, and fry the whole with. 
hog's-lard ; fo, being very hot, apply it to the place, 
which ought to be under the caul, and it will mollity 
the ſwelling, and by degrees remove the obſtruction of 
the paſſage. Then take roche-alum, honey, and the 
white excrements of a dog, and diſſolve them with 
brown ſugar candy in a quart of milk; give it him 
hot, and ſo continue doing for a week, morning and 
evening ; renewing likewiſe the poultice once a day. 

STRANGURY, in Horsts, a diſtemper to 

STRANGULLION, which they are incident, 
which may be known by the horſe's 8 an ine lina- 
tion to ſtale often, and yet voiding only a few drops. 

This may happen to a horſe various ways ; imes 
by hard riding, or much labour; ſometimes by hot 
meats and drinks, and ſometimes by an ulceration of 
the bladder, Oc. 


When the | O 
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The firſt application neceſſary is to bleed 1 

and after the operation give the following ank. and 
repeat it two or three times every two hours: Take of 
Venice turpentine, well rubbed with the yolk of an 
egg, one ounce ; of nitre, or falt prunella, fix 
drachms ; of ſweet oil, half a pint; and a pint of white 
wine. 

The horſe ſhould have plenty of marſhmallow de- 
coction, with an ounce of nitre, the ſame quantity of 
gum arabic, and two ounces of honey diſſolved in every 
quart of it: for it muſt be remembered, that the more 
a horſe drinks of this emollient decoction, eſpecially 
when improved with nitre, gum arabic, and > 
the ſooner he will recover; as it will greatly tend to 
remove the cauſe of the diſeaſe, and conſequently to 
terminate its effects. 

Some bathe the horſe's loins with warm water, and 
then tempering bread and bay berries with butter, give 
2 two or three balls of it bs three days ſucceſſively. 


You may uſe 28 of flint- ſtone calcined, mixed 
with an ounce of the powder of parſley-ſeed, and as 
much of that of ivy-berries, and boil them a little in 
a pint of claret, and give the horſe, and it will do. 

r 


, , : 

A quart of new milk, and a quarter of a of 

ſugar, brew them well together, and give it to the 
horſe. to drink in the morning faſting, and keep him 
warm. Or, boil a good quantity of hog's fennel in 

* water you give him to drink, and it will cure 
im. 

The following poultice applied acroſs the loins, over 
the kidneys, hath been followed by good effects : 

Take a handful of garlic, freſh-gathered ; of muſ- 
tard-ſeed and freſh horſe-radiſh root, bruiſed, cach half 
a pound; camphire, two ounces ; green ſoap, enough 
to give the whole a proper conſiſtence; ſpread it on 
a coarſe cloth, and renew it every twenty-four hours 
until the horſe ſtales cafily. 

STRAPS or A SAbDLE; are ſmall leather ſtraps, 
nailed to the bows of the ſaddle, with which the girths 
are made faſt to the ſaddle. 

STRIKE a Nair ; is to drive it through the horſe's 
ſhoe, and the horn or hoof of his foot ; and to rivet it 
for holding on the ſhoe. 

STRINGS, on LixEs, devices wherewith to take 
birds, both great and ſmall, and cven water-fow!l ; 
they are made of long ſmall cords, knotted here and 
there, and containing in length as many fathoms as the 
places or haunts where you are to lay them require: 
theſe are of great uſe in taking of all forts of large 
wild-fowl, as alſo for plovers of both kinds. 

When you are to ufe theſe ſtrings, they muſt be limed 
with the ſtrongeſt bird-lime ; when coming to their 
haunts, if it be before the evening flight, it muſt be 
before ſun-ſet ; if for the morning-flight, at leaſt two 
hours before day; and having a bundle of ſmall ſticks, 
about two feet long, ſharpened at both ends, and with 
a little fork at the upper end, let them be pricked a 
little ſlant-wiſe, fo that they may be within a foot and 
a half of the ground; then ſhall theſe lime-twigs be 
drawn and laid upon the forks, ſome rows higher than 


others, 
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others, and higher in one place than another, like wa- 


ter waves, till every row be filled, and the haunt 
covered all over; then faſten the end with a flipping 
loop, in fuch manner that upon any violent ſtrain the 
whole ſtring may looſen and lap about any thing that 


touches it, and by this invention great numbers of fowl, 


eſpecially plovers, may be taken, by- reaſon of the 
great flocks they come in, and they are generally taken 
at their coming upon the ground, whoſe nature it is 
to ſweep cloſe, and fo falling amongſt the ſtrings, are 
taken. | 
There is no need you ſhould' be conſtantly at watch, 
for being entangled they cannot looſen themſelves ; 
when you have done your ſport, lay them up for an- 
other time, only you muſt new daub them with freſh 
bird-lime : you may make uſe of theſe ſtrings and lines 
for tak in water-fowl, and then uſe the beſt and ſtrong- 
eſt bird- lime you can get, theſe ſtrings being laid over 
the rivers, ponds, or plaſhes of water where you defign 
to take any, which muſt be in ſuch places where their 
haunts are, and let the faid ſtrings almoſt touch the 
water, and be as thick laid as before directed for land- 
fowl; and this caution muſt be carefully obſerved, 


not to uſe ſuch ſtrings in moon-ſhiny nights, for the 


MHadow of the light will certainly create a jealouſy in 
the fowl, and fo f 11 your ſport. See SpRINGS, 

- STRING-HALT, mw Hogrses, an imperfection, 
which is a ſudden twitching or ſnatching up his hinder- 
leg, much higher than the other; to this the beſt 
mettled horfes are, for the molt part, more ſubject 
than others. 

It ſeizes them after a ſudden taking of cold, after 
hard riding, or fore labour : eſpecially by waſhing him 
while he is hot, which chills his blood, and ſo benumbs 
his finews, that -it will ſometimes take away the ſenſe 
and feeling of a 1i-ab. ; | 

For the cure: Take up the hinder vein upon the 
thigh, and underneath the fame there lies a ſtring, 


which you muſt cut away, and then anoint him with 


butter and falt, and he will go well. 
Some uſe a particular ointment for this purpoſe, pre- 
pared as follows : ; 
Take oil of worm, nerve oil, oil of petroleum, of 
yy of piece or patch greaſe, of each two ounces; of 
ondon treacle, four ounces; of hog's greaſe, two 
pounds; ſet all on the fire, and when they are melted, 
take them off, and keep ſtirring it till it is cold, and 
with this anoint the part affected every day, and bind 
him with a ſoft thumb-band, from the paſtern to the 
top of the hoof ; repeat this for ten days together, rub- 
bing and chafing in the ointment very well for a long 
time, holding a red-hot fire-ſhovel againſt it. 
The keep the parts warm, litter the horſe well, and 
make the thumb- bands leſs and ſhorter every day, till 
ou perceive the horſe to ſtand on both legs alike, and 
e recovering: but he muſt not yet be riddem, fo as 


to ſweat much, for a month after,; and as ſoon as 


warm weather comes on, put him to graſs in ſome dry 
paſture, where he may not want water, but let him be 
taken out _ before cold weather comes, and while 
he is in the ſtable let him be kept warm, and fo he will 


be free from the ſtring-halt. 


-  $Tv 


STUB. A ſplinter of freſh-cut under-wood, that 
gets into the horſe's foot when he runs, and piercing 
the ſole through the quick, becomes more or leſs danger- 
ous, according as it ſinks more or lefs into the foot. 

STUD. A place where ſtallions and mares are 
kept to propagate the kind, or elſe the word ſignifies 
the ſtallions and breeding mares themfſetves; it is ab- 
ſolutely neceffary there ſhou!d be a ſtud, if you would 
have an inereaſe of the horſe kind; the goodneſs of 
horſes depend partly on the goodneſs of the ſtud, and 
their good feeding when they are but young: fine ſtal- 
lions, and fine breeding mares, generally produce fine 
and good colts, which will always continue fo, it they 
are well and carefully fed. 

Under this head it is not propoſed to ſpeak of any 
ſort of breed of horſes, but ſuch as are deſigned for la- 
bour and draft, and therefore without mentioning 
thoſe of a great price, and ſuch as are deſigned for tlie 
uſe of perſons of the firſt rank, we fay that a ſtallion 
for this end ought to have a good coat, be well mark- 
ed, - vigorous, and very courageous: care muſt be had 
that he have none of the diſtempers upon him that arc 
hereditary, for the foals will certainly be ſubject to 
the ſame: he ought to be of a docile nature, and 
he ought not to be made uſe of for covering of the 
mare before he is fix years old, for it he is too young 
he will deceive them. 

A good coat is as effential to the mares as to the 
ſtallions; they ſhould be well made, and as near as 
poſſible to the ſame mein and ſtature as the ſtallion; 
they ſhould have ſprightly eyes, and be well marked: 
they ought not to be covered till -they are three years 
old, and then may continue to breed till ten; they 
ſhould have but one foal in two years, that they may 
have time to nouriſh and breed them up. 

About a month or two before the ſtallion is turned 
to the mares, he ought to be fed with good hay and 
good oats, or wheat-ſtraw ; and he muſt not be put to 
any manner of labour, only be walked backwards and 
forwards, from time to time, for two hours every day ; 
you muſt never give him above twenty mares to cover, 
unleſs you would deftroy him outright, or make him 
broken winded; and he will continue to propagate his 
kind from the age of fix to ſixteen years, ; 

The month of May is the uſual time wherein mares 
are to be covered, to the end that they may foal in 
April, for they go cleven months, and as many days 
over as they are years old: and the reaſon why this 
month is pitched upon, is, becauſe when they foal 
the following year there will be plenty of graſs for 
them, and conſequently they will have milk enough to 
nouriſh their young. | 

It need not be wondered at, that in a ſtud methodi- 
cally managed, the mares fail not to produce foals, ſo 
much as thoſe which are brought to the ſtallion, with- 
out uſing theſe 5 com? which are neceflary for 
ſuch an action; for how many perſons are there, who 
as ſoon as the mares come from their labour, take and 
lead them to be covered, by which means- they are 
very often 2 if you would have your mare 
keep, you muſt ſuffer her to run for about eight days 


in good paſture, and then let the ſtallion cover her 
once 
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once or twice the {ame day, if he be inclined ſo to do; 
and after ſhe is covered let her be conducted to her 
paſture, and there continue her for four days, after 
which you may work her, but with much mode- 
ration at the firſt. 

It is a thing worthy to be obſerved, and what the 
countrymen ought poſitively to know, whether the 
ſtallion he would have to leap his mare, is fed with 
dry meat in the ſtable, or on graſs in the fields; if he 
is at graſs, and the mares are ted with dry meat, or if 
he is fed in the ftable, and. that the mares are at 
graſs, their mares will run a great hazard of caſting 
their foals, or not conceiving at all, which will fel- 
dom happen, it uſed to the ſame manner of feeding with 
the ſtallion. 

Before you ſuffer your mare to be covered, hold her 
in your hand, and for a ſhort time in the ſight of the 
horſe, ſo as the may alſo look upon him; this will 
animate her very much, and cauſe the ſtallion to cover 
her with the more vigour, and be a means to make 
her keep the better; to bring about this generation 
work you ought not to have your mare covered but 
when ſhe is ripe for it; and in order to which give her 
a peck of hemp-ſeed for eight days ſucceſſively, 
morning and evening, and in caſe ſhe will not eat 
them alone, mix them with her bran and oats, or elſc 
keep her faſting, that ſo hunger may bring her to cat 
them without any mixture. 

A mare muſt never be carried to be covered, whilſt 
ſhe gives ſuck to her colt; and that ſhe may laſt ſo 
much the longer, ſhe muſt not foal, as has been ob- 
ſerved, above once in two years; but for as much as 
theſe rules are unobſerved by many, and that they will 
obſtinately have their mares covered almoſt as ſoon as 
they have foaled, they ought not to do it till eight 
days are paſt, and even then they. ought to uſe all 
manner of means that ſhe may have an inclination 
thereto, 

Some perſons in treating of this ſubject, have ob- 
ſerved that in order to have male colts, you need do 
no more than to let your mares be covered between 
the firſt day of the new moon, and the full, and that 
they cannot fail in their expectations herein, provided 
the mare has a good appetite to be covered; but M. 
Choukl makes very fiche of this notion, and gives no 
manner of credit to it. 

When your mares have been covered, you muſt ſet 
down the day, to the end you may avoid the inconve- 
niences that may happen when they come to foal, for 
they often kill their foal, either out of inadverrency, 
or the dithculty they undergo in foaling, and therefore 
when the day comes wherein they are to foal, you 
ſhould narrowly watch them, and fee whether they 
want any help to bring forth, either by ſtopping their 
noftrils or otherwiſe, making uſe of your hand to faci- 
litate their foaling, 

The mare ſometimes foals a dead foal, in which ſhe 
runs a great hazard of her lite, without preſent reme- 
dy; and therefore to help her in this condition you 
muſt bruiſe ſome polypody in a pint of warm water, 
and make her ſwallow it; and if this will not do, 
there muſt be a fort of midwifery practiſed, and the 
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foal pulled from her, not only upon this occaſion, 
when no part of it is come out, but even when the feet 
ppear. 

hen the mares have foaled, they muſt need have 
ſuffered much, and thereby muſt be much abated, and 
if they are not quite gone you muſt endeavour to keep 
them, by giving them preſently a ſmall- math of three 
pints of warm water, wherein you muſt ficep ſome 
meal, and into which you muſt throw a ſmall handful 
of ſalt, and this vou arc to continue three days, morn- 
ing and evening, and then turn them into good paf- 
ture. 

The ſame author exclaims much againſt thoſe who 
in two or three days after the mare has foaled, put her 
to work, as if ſhe was then in a condition to bear any 
fatigue ; let them urge what preſſing reaſons they 
plcaſe, he accounts them murderers of both mare and 
foal; of the mare by putting her ſtrength to ſuch a 
trial, and of the foal, who finding not a ſufficient 
quantity of milk for his nouriſhment, comes on but 
very ſwwly; and therefore thoſe who would have their 
mares to be always in a good condition, after foaling, 
and have the foal grow up to their entire ſatisfaction, 
muſt make uſe of a quite contrary method; or elfe 
they ſhould never have their mares covered, unleſs 
they allow them a month's reſt at leaſt after their foal- 
ing. 

As to the time of weaning foals or colts, authors 
differ in their opinions; ſome hold that it ought to be 
done in the beginning of winter, when the cold wea- 
ther begins to come on, and about Martinmas ; others 
maintain, that they ſhould be ſuffered to ſuck all the 
winter, and that they will be the better for it. Thoſe 
who are the beſt ſkilled in ſtuds, embrace the latter 
opinion without any heſitation, who ſay, that to wean 
the foals ſo ſoon, is the way to make them unſcrvice- 
able till they are fix or ſeven years old; whereas if you 
ſuffer them to continue longer with their dams, it will 
harden their mouths, and conſequently inure them 
the ſooner to live upon dry food, than when they are 
too tender; a right management of them in this re- 
ſpect, will make them fit for ſervice at three or four 
years. There are thoſe who hold it proper to let the 
foals ſuck till they are a year or two old, but this 15 
abuſe, for you are not only thereby deprived” of the 
fruit of the mares, but this practice will alſo make 
the colts very heavy and flupgith. 

As to the method of managing the colts after they 
are weaned from their dams, as betore directed, you 
are to put them into a ſtable, which ſhould be kept 
clean, and where the manger and rack is low; you 
muſt not let them want litter, and contrary to the me- 
thod practifed in reference to horfes, they muſt not be 
tied, and let them be touched as little as may be, for 
fear of hurting them. 

Jet them neither want good hay, or bran, which 
will provoke them to drink, and conſequently make 
them betly, and let them have oats alſo as uſual. It 
may be juſtly affirmed, that all thofe periuns who fay 
that oats ought not to be given to colts, for fear it 
ſhould make them blind, are epgregigutly miſtaken ; 
and ſhould they happen to fall under this inconveni- 
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ence, when they are fed therewith, the misfortune 
does not proceed from this food, but from the ove: 
hardneſs of the oats which they would chew; and not 
being able to do it without ſome difficulty, they fo far 
extend the fibres which paſs from their teeth to their 
_ eyes, that coming at laſt to break, the ſight muſt ne- 

ceſſarily be damaged thereby; and for the truth of 
this, you need only grind the oats a little, and give it 

them, and you will tmd they will be in a good condi- 

tion, and have as good eyes as any in the world. 

What has been here advanced, will appear almoſt 

extraordinary to ſome perſons of the like ſentiments 
with thoſe we have met with in the world, who when 
they have weaned their colts, content themſelves to 
keep them day and night at graſs, thinking this fort of 
nouriſhment will be ſufticient to make them grow finc- 
ly, and be fit for ſervice in due time; but they very 
much impoſe upon themſelves, as they would do upon 
others; Er fatal experience has ſtiewed them, though 

they have not owned their miſtakes, that theſe colts 
will never be fo ſtrong for draft, or otherwiſe, and 
will not do as good ſervice as thoſe that have been fed 
with corn. 

It is true, that when colts feed upon grafs, their 
teeth are uſually ſet on edge, and for that reaſon they | 
eat their oats with difficulty, but this is no reaſon they 
ſhould be deprived of it: you need do no more than to 

ind them as aforeſaid, and to let them have the oats 

at the uſual hour: again this work will be of no 
longer duration than until their mouths are hardened, 
which will not be above four months, when, by de- 
grees, they may be uſed to cat the oats whole. 

Let ſuch perſons who have hitherto been guilty of 
theſe miſtakes amend them, as being quite contrary to 
the good of their colts; it is true, graſs is good for 
them all the ſummer long, but you muſt not omit to 

ive them corn; and when winter comes, they muſt 
kept warm in the ſtable, and obſerve the directions 
aforeſaid | 


As to the manner of bringing up colts to work, you 
are in the firſt place to conſider, that ſo much cannot 
be expected from a young colt, as from a horſe that 
has been uſed to labour: the firſt is naturally apt to 
refuſe you that which he does not know you require of 
him; whereas the other complies, becauſe he under- 
ſtands your — ſome with as little underſtanding 
as the colts themſelves which they manage, uſe them 
very roughly to bring them to obey them; but otners 
wh more prudence, teach them gently what they 
would have them learn, and it is this mild way that 
will do to bring them to. | 
The firſt time of harneſſing them, keep them in, for 
fear if they ſhould get looſe, they might uſe ſome 
effort to drag away the load, which muſt be heavy; 
for ſhould the fame be too light, you may have reaſon 
to be apprehenſive, leſt they ſhould draw with too 
much precipitation; having thus harneſſed him three 
or four times, he will begin to come to. 
In the next place make the colt draw a ſmall load 
but a little way, and never let go the halter, and thus 
taming him a little one day, more the next, and ſo 
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on, you may manage him ſo, that he ſhall be entirely 
accuſtomed to the work. | 
A good ſervant who is dextrous at his bufineſs, whe. 
ther it be at ploughing or cart, after he has made his 
colts feel his whip ſeveral times, will afterwards frigh: 
them more with 2 voice, than with blows, and will 
be careful never to over-burthen them, and make 
them draw beyond their ſtrength, eſpecially at the firſt, 
for it ſpoils them at once; whereas by giving them 


breath, they will go” on well, and perform regularly 


the work they are put to; that is, ſuch works or drafts 
as are proportionable to the age and ſtrength of the 


colts. 


Laitly, it will be neceffary in the breeding of your 
horſes, to conſider the commodiouſneſs of the place, 
and the paſtures where your horſes, &c. are to run; 
for thoſe that breed them in a place unfit for it, loſe 
their money and their pains, and never will have good 
horſes: the ground muſt not be too rank of graſs nor 
too bare, but a firm and ſweet ſoil, fituate in a clear 
and wholeſome air, where there are hills and running 
waters, with quick-ſets and ſpreading trees to ſhelter 
them from the wind, rain, and ſun; nor muſt they be 
continued always in the ſame 3 but often re- 
moved into freſh, obſerving ſtill to put them into the 
ſhorteſt feedings in ſummer, and the richeſt in win- 
ter; at which time of the year they muſt have a hovel, 
or hay-rick, or ſome convenient place to ſhelter them 
from the weather. 

Further directions in relation to a ſtud for other 
ſtrains: the place appointed for this purpoſe muſt by 
all means be diſpoſed with hills and vallies, that the 
colts or fillies may be the better uſed to the diverſi- 
ties of ground and feed: alſo an eſpecial regard ought 
to be Rad to the health of all breeding mares; for 
ſome diſtempers are hereditary, and the offspring from 
ſuch will neceffarily receive it, as well as the imper- 
fections of either fire or dam, in their colour, ſhape, 
or merit, 

There is nothing deſtroys or injures a race of any 
kind, ſo much as the want of due care, in providing 
the principles from which the offspring ſhould come. 

hen a ſtallion is to be choſen, all men of under- 
ſtanding in horſfe-fleſh recommend beauty of limbs, 
good courage, and the age to be about five years for 
the horſe, and the ſame perfections in a mare; but ſhe 
may be a year younger than the horſe. 

Some depend much upon colours; as for example, 
thoſe that are black, they ſay are of a hot and fiery 
temper and diſpoſition: thoſe of a ſorrel colour arc 
more wanton, and diſpoſed to venery: the cheſnut and 
brown bay, are reckoned to have firengah and ſpirit: 
the white are always reckoned tender, and as much 
ſubject to venery as the ſorrel, and for this reaſon it 
has frequently been obſerved, that in coupling ot 
horſes with mares of theſe colours, the mares have 
1 * or failed in their productions. 

s to greys, it has been obſerved, that thoſe which 
tend the moſt to black, are ſtronger than the brighter 
greys. 


There are beſides theſe, other colours in horſes, — 


of beaſts, or feathers of fowls, is not a ſign of weak- 
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the roan, which ſeems to be the offspring of the bay 


and white, or the bay and grey. 

The ſorrel and white, ſeem to be the authors of the 
dun and cream colour; and as for thoſe horſes which 
are called flea-bitten, or ſtrawberry, they probably 
proceed from a coupling between a bright grey and a 
bay, and perhaps have ſuffered much in their younger 
time by ticks, cſpecially if they have been neglected 
upon the foreſt, among woods, or have not been taken 
up till they were three years old. 

There are alſo ſome horſes mottled or red, (com- 
monly called pye-bald) either black and white in ſpots, 
or cheſnut and white. | 

How this accident happens, is one of the moſt curi- 
ous queſtions among philoſophers, and a certain inge- 
nious naturaliſt hath attempted to reſolve this nice 
queſtion; but as from one cafe in nature nothing can 
be determined, he therefore has recourſe to other ſub- 
jects, which ſeem to him to be nearer allied, and in- 
ſtances in the ſeveral cafes following: 

A variegated or ſtriped plant, he takes to be ſome- 
thing like the pying or ſpotting of a horſe, or any other 
cattle, and that it may (as ſome imagine) very proba- 
bly proceed from the like cauſe; or the white in the 
feathers of fowls. 

The queſtion then is, whether the white in the hairs 


neſs, as the colour certainly is when it appears in the 
leaves of plants ? 

If it be, then all horſes or cows, that happen to be 
of a white colour, would be weak in their joints, or 
be ſomewhat diſtempered from ſome indiſpoſition in 
the bodies of their progenitors. But this is not yet de- 
termined. 

It is therefore neceſſary to be careful in examining 
into the deſcent of a horſe and mare, from which you 
defign to have a breed. 

e thing, which he thinks might come near to- 
wards a folution of this queſtion, would be to inquire 
into thoſe families where black men have coupled with 
white women, or white men coupled with black wo- 
men, in order to know if the father was black, whe- 
ther the child was of that colour, or whether the child 
was black, if the mother was of that colour. | 

And, moreover, whether the croſs ſtrain will not 
produce ſometimes white, and ſometimes black chil- 
dren; or ſometimes thoſe of a tawny colour or mulat- 
toes; as alſo it would be requifite to know, whether 
black children in two or three generations, do not 
produce children of a tawny or, olive colour; or whe- 
ther the offspring of the blacks with the whites, in- 
ſtead of wool, do not bring long black hairs on their 
heads, or perhaps white hairs, and a tawny complec- 
tion. 

He imagines that the people of Barbary, and of all 
the coafts of Africa lying oppoſite to Europe, are of 
the olive colour, from the coupling between the 
Mort and Europeans, while they were endeavouring 
to make their progreſs into Europe, but in Spain eſpe- 
cially; for there are found upon all the African ſide 
of the Mediterranean, a people of the mulatto com- 
plexion, ſome of them with very black beards and 
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hair, and others very white, as moſt peopte about 
London obſerved inſtances of in the ambaſſadors and 
their retinue, in the year 1728. 

One remarkable ſubje& relating to the cafe is, that 
ſome years fince a perſon was brought over from the 
Weſt Indies, who was pyed in his ſkin white and 
black, and it is ſuppoſed that this man was the off- 
ſpring of parents who were of different colours, the 
one white and the other black. 

But to take a little further notice of the various co- 
lours in animals, ſuch as the mottlings and fpottings 
of all creatures in their he, feathers, Cc. they ſeem 
to be oocafiongd by croſs couplings. For (ſays this 
author) 1 kno a gentleman near Farnham in Surry, 
who had a breed of white kine for many years, with- 
out any croſs colour mixing with them, and theſe to 
this day produce calves of the ſame colour. 

And another gentleman had a breed of white fowls 
for about forty years, that has not onee ſhewn the 
leaſt diſcoloured feather. 

He informs us likewiſe, that himſelf had a breed 
of white pheafants, which tilt they came to be mixed 
with pheaſants of the common colour, always pro- 
duced poults of a white feather; and as ſoon as they 
— young ones from the croſs couplings, the 
breed was altered, and the feathers of the young fowls 
did partake of the common colour, as well as of the 
white; 7. c. they were generally mottled or pyed, un- 
leſs now and then all white, according (as he ſuppoſes} 
as the white pheaſant cock had been the impregnator of 
an egg, which he ſuppoſes he got at with ſome diffi- 
culty; for the common pheaſant cock was maſter of 
the pheaſant pen, and uſed commonly to drive the 
others from the pen. 

Again, thoſe who breed Canary birds know very 
well, that when they with a white cock 
hen, they will not have birds of any other colour, un- 
leſs they couple thoſe with others of the common co- 
lour. 

In like manner in warrens firſt ſtocked, either with 
all white or all black rabbits, the breed will be ac- 
cordingly either all white or all black, unleſs they 
come to a croſs coupling. 

So alſo pigeons which are of a white feather, will 
produce a breed of the ſame colour conſtantly, unlets 
they couple with pigeons of other colours, and then 
they will produce a mottled race, or ſuch as are of a 
mixed colour, 

The ſame author tells us, that a gentlemen of great 
curiofity and candour, affured him, that for more 
than eighty years, there had not been any other than 
white horſes belonging to his family, except ſuch as 
were bought in from other breeds, 

That the originals of his race were a white horſe 
and a white mare; which at the time of their coming 
into his ſtud, were accounted great heauties. 

And that a gentleman, a neighbour to the foregoing, 
had his ſtud furniſhed, many years before, with horſes 
and mares of a black colour, and that keeping his 
breed conſtantly without mixture of any other colour, 
the offsprings are all black like the fire and dam, 

The fame author inſtauces in the variegated or ſtriped 
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je ſſanin among plants, that if the white is on the * 
e 


of the leaf, that colour and diſpofition will never | 
loſt in any that are raiſed from it, but every one will 
be like the original plant. 7 - 

Again, that if the common. jefſamin happens to be 
ſtrained with yellow on the leaves, or pyed or ſpotted 
with that colour, (which is what the 8 call a 
blotch or bloch) all the deſcendants of that plant will 
be the ſame. 

He likewiſe informs us, that a certain curious gen- 
tleman ſtocked a pond with tench, partly from a run- 
ning water, and partly from a tenny water, and in 
ſome courſe of time he had a mottled breed, between 
the black and the gold colour; the rive tench being 
generally of a bright and golden colour, and thoſe ot 
the lakes of a 4 ber colour, and tending to black. 


An author of good credit, treating of the mixture of 
breeds in catile, and eſpecially in horſes, adviſes, with 


a good deal of rcaſon, to take care of the good qua- 
lities of the horſe and the mare, 

Ile fays, that an ill-bred horſe may beget a colt that 
may have a fair colour and ſhape, appearing beautiful; 
he may alſo. be ſtrong and vigorous, but of a vicious 
diſpoſition, which may render him incapable of ever 
being brought to rule, without half deſtroy ing him. 

Sometimes the fault of a colour is eorrected by a ſort 
of dyeing or ſtaining, which art ſome of our jockies 
have got, eſpecially upon greys, whites, and duns ; 
and ſome noblemen who have employed ſome country 
people to buy them horſes of a certain ſtandard in 
boch „colour and mark, to match with their ſets, did 
in a few months, when the horſes had ſhed their coats, 
find greys and other colours inſtead of; blacks. _ 

Ir is true, that we cannot ſay that the dyeing the 
hair of horſes will do the horſes themſelves any harm 
(for that they have been healthful and ſtrong, long 
after they received their original colours) any more 
than that chymical water uſed by perſons to change the 
natural colour of the hair from red to black (which is 
frequently practiſed) does injure their heads. . 

As to the choice of a ſtallion, a perſon of great ſkill 
ſays, that the dapple ys the bright bay, and the 
dapple grey, are to & preterred ; but does allow of a 
horſe of a pure black, provided he has a white ſtar, 


and a white foot; but in the judgment of others, he 


ſhould be all of one colour. 

We find in many caſes, that horſes of a bright by 
colour, with a black mane and tail, are good as well 
as beautiful, and thele have commonly the tips of their 
ears, and the extreme parts of the legs, black: it is 
alſo common for a dapple bay to have a white mane 
and tail, with the former mentioned extremes white, 
ſuch as the tips of the ears, and the extreme part of the 
legs : but for other coloured horles, except the dun, 
we ſeldom find their manes and tails of a colour dif- 
ferent from that of the body ; but in a dun horſe the 
long hair in the mane and tail is commonly black, 
and for the moſt part there 1s a black liſt down the 
back, which is not a little remarkable, as it is not ob- 
ſerved in any other creature except. the als or mule, 
that I know of, | 

In a horle indeed it is only a plain Rraight liſt, but 
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in the aſs there is always a croſs ſtroke of black over 
the ſhoulders, ſo that if the ſkin was to be opened 
and ſpread, the black would exactly repreſent the hᷣgure 
of a croſs, as it is repreſented in paintings or carving 
for a crucifix, 1 bang 

Some pretend to tell us, as to the croſs upon an aſs's 
ſkin, that aſſes were not thus marked before the Ciriſ- 
tian æra, and that none are without the ſign; but 
upon what good authority they aſſert his, I know not. 

Some are of opinion that the black liſt down the 
back, is a token of firength, becauſe the als that is 
marked with it is accounted the ſtrongeſt creature in 
the world among animals, according to his ſize. 

And for this reaſon aſſes are uſed for carrying heavy 
burdens, and drawing heavy loads. 

If this liſt then is a mark of ſtrength in an afs, we 
may wel] 1 it no leſs ſo in a horle; and likewiſe 
we may judge it is alſo a fign of ſtrength in mules, 
and as they are produced. by couptings between the 
horſe and the aſs, we may well ſuppoſe that this lift, 
generally ſpeaking, comes from the als. 

In the choice of a ſtallion, great regard ſhoul be 
had to his age, which ſome ſay ſhould not be ur: ler live, 
nor above 3 or fifteen when he covers à mare; 
for during that time a horſe is in full ſtrei gth and it 
is therefore reaſonable to conclude, that colts got by 
him in his prime, will likewiſe ſhare his vigour. 

Indeed it is no unuſual thing in ſeveral parts of 
England, to let a horſe cover a mare at two or three 
years old, but ſuch couplings ſeldom ſucceed well ; for 
in the firſt place they are apt. to fail or miſcarry, it 
either the horſe or mare is ſo very young, and ſome- 
times the mare is entirely ſpoiled for breeding; or if 
ſhe does happen to bring a colt or filly from ſuch a 
coupling, it will never be either of large ſtature, or 
of 2 ſtrength. 

or ſhould horſes be put to cover mares till they 
are ſix years old, leſt the colts got by them ſhould be 
liable to the ſame imperteRtions as thoſe that are got by 
too > Young horſes, 

ares indeed will breed till thirty-five years of 
age 


An horſe that is kept for a ſtallion, will be fit to 
cover mares the longer, the leſs ſervice of that fort he 
is put to, | 

A certain gentleman affirmed, that a ſtallion of an 
extraordinary ſort, which his family had kept above 
thirty years to ſerve only about four or five of his 
own mares, was then in as good plight as ever, while 
other ſtallions about him, which had been let out to 
any body that wanted them, - were incapable of this 
ſervice at twenty years with certainty, and that if the 
leap was certain, the colts ſurely failed in their eyes. 

CT UMBLING IN A Hoxrst, comes either na- 
turally or accidentally, and is known by the fight and 
feeling, by reaſon that the fore-legs are ſomewhat 
ſtraight, fo that he is not able to uſe his legs with 
that freedom and nimbleneſs he ſhould. Ihe way to 


cure him is, to cut him the cords ; that is, to make a 


ſlit upon the top of his noſe, and with your coronet 
raiſe up the great finews z then cut them aſunder, and 
heal them up again with ſome good ſalve, whereby he 

| | may 
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may have the uſe of his legs ſo perfectly, that he 


will ſeldom or never trip more. Such as comes acei- 

dentally, is either by ſplent or wind-gall, or by being 
foundered, pricked, ſtubbed, gravelled, finew-ſtrained, 
hurt in the ſhoulder, or withers, or by careleſsly ſet- 
ting him when hot, which makes him go very ſtiff, 
which ſtiffneſs cauſes ſtumbling. 

SUMPTER- HORSE. A horſe that carries provi- 
ſiions and neceſſaries for a journey. 

SUPPLE, to ſupple a horſe in the manage, 1s to 
make him bend his neck, ſhoulders and fides, and to 
render all the parts of his body more pliable. 

SURBATING in Dogs, a malady with which 
they are often afﬀetted, being ſurbated in their feet, by 
running long in hot weather upon hard, dry, uneven 
ways, among rocky and ſharp gravels. 

For preventing this, their feet are to be frequently 
examined, and if their feet are become fore, they 
ſhould be waſhed with beer and freſh butter lukewarm, 
and then a fort of falve made of young nettles chop- 

d ſmall, and pounded into an ointment, ſhould be 

ound to the ſoles of their feet. 

Alſo ſoot finely powdered, and incorporated with 
the yolks of eggs, and applied to their feet, is very 
good, or the juice of moule-ear is allo very good for the 
tke uſe. 4 

SURBATING in Hoxsts, an imperfection. 

An horle is ſaid to be ſurbated, when his ſole is 
worn, bruiſed or ſpoiled, by travelling without ſhoes, 
or being badly ſhod; fometimes it comes by a horſe 
being travelled too young, before his feet are harden- 
ed, which often caules foundering ; ſometimes it 1s 
cauſed by the hardneſs of the ground, or the horſe's 
lifting up his feet high; and thoſe horſes that are flat 
hooted, have their coffins ſo tender and weak, that they 
cannot avoid being ſubject to this diſorder, 

The ſigns of this imperfection are, that the horſe 
will halt on both his fore-legs, and go ſtifly and creep- 
ing. as though he were halt foundered. | 

As for the cure: take a couple of new-laid eggs, 
wick. the horle's fore-feet well, and break the eggs 
aw into his ſoles, then ſtop them with ox or cow dung, 
and he will be well the next morning. 

* Or, melt ſugar candy with a hot iron, between the 
ſhoe and the ; ah and when it is hardened, take 
nettles and bay falt ſtamped and lay to his ſoles. 

Or, you may firſt pare his feet to cool them, and 
ſtop them with bran and hog's greaſe boiled together, 
very hot, covering the cothn round with the fame ; 
or elle ſtop them every night with cow-dung and vi- 
negar, aches together, . 

Or firſt pare the hoof, then open the heels wide, 
then take a good quantity of blood from the horſe's 
toes, and having tacked on 'a ſhoe ſomething hollow, 
then roll a little fine cotton-wool, or bombaſt, in fran- 
kincenle, melt it into the foot, between the toe and 
the thoe, with a hot iron, till you have filled up the 
orifice, out of which the blood was taken, then melt 
halt a pound of hog's-greale, and mix it with wheat 
ran, making it as thick as a poultice and ſtop up his 
ſoot with it, as hot as he can endure it, and then 
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| cover it with a piece of an old ſhoe, and ſplent it, 
cauſing the horſe to ſtand ſtill for three or four days, 
and if you fee occaſion, renew it till the cure is per- 
feed. 

SURFEIT in A Hoss. A ſurſeit is nothing more 
than the effect of ſome new diſeaſe ill cured ; and there- 
fore what is called a ſurfeit in horſes, is very different 
from the diſcaſe of the ſame nature in the human body; 
the latter being the beginning of a diſeaſe, and the 
former the relih or remains of it, 

When a horſe has a ſurfeit, his coat will ſtare, look 
of a ruſty colour, and even dirty, though the grams 
pains have been taken to keep him clean. His ſkin 
will be covered with ſcales and dander, appearing like 
meal among the hair: and when cleaned off will be 
followed by a continual ſucceſſion of the ſame matter, 
occafioned from the common perſpiration being ob- 
ſtructed. Some horſes will be covered with a kind of 
dirty ſcab, others with a moiſt ſcab, attended with heat 
and inflammation, and the humour ſo very ſharp, and 
cauſing ſo violent an itching, that the creature is in- 
ceſfantly rubbing himſelf, and by that means makes 
himlelt raw in ſeveral parts of his body. Some horſes 
have neither ſcales, dander, or ſcabs ; but look dull, 
Nuggilh, and lazy ; ſome are hide bound ; and others 

ted with flying pains, and a temporary lameneſs. 
In ſhort, the ſymptoms are various, and almoſt as 
numerous as * of the ſcurvy itſelf. 

As the ſymptoms are various, ſo are allo the cauſes : 
ſome are ſurſcited by high feeding, and a want of pro- 
per exerciſe ; by which a bad Treeſtion is produced. 
and ill humours generated. Some are ſurteited by 
unwholeſome food; ſome by hard riding; ſome by 
drinking cold water when they are hot ; and others by 
bad and improper phy fic. 

The firſt operation in curing ſurfeits is bleeding, 
when three or four pints ſhould be taken away ; alter 
which the following purge ſhould be given : | 

Take of ſuccotrine aloes, one ounce ; of gum guaia- 
cum in powder, half an ounce; of powder of myrrh, 
and diaphoretie antimony, of each two drachms : make 
the whole into a ball, with a ſufficient quantity oft 
ſyrup of buckthorn, and liquorice powder. Or, 

Take aloes, fix drachms; gum guaiacum, half an 
ounce; honey, or treacle, enough to make a ball. 

One of thele balls may be given once a week for ſome 
time; and in the intervals an ounce ol the following 
powder in his morning and evening teeds : 

Take of cinnabar of antimony in fine powder, half 
a pound ; of crude antimony and gum guaiacum finely 
powdered, of cach four ounces ; mix the whole well 
together, and put an ounce ol it into his teed as betore 
directed. 

* If the horſe be of ſmall value, inſtead of the above 
owder, common antimony and ſulphur may be given 
in his feeds, and will have a very good effect. 

Sometimes common purges are lufficient to perform a 
cure, eſpecially it the ſcabs are rubbed off with the 
following ointment : 

Take of quickſilver, half an ounce; and rub it in a 
| mortar, with half an ounce of turpentine, till the 

quickſilver 
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quiekſilver emirely diſappears, adding by degrees — 
pound of hog's lard, and continuing the rubbing till 
the whole is incorporated. 

But if the horſe be of value, I would adviſe the 
raQitioner to purſue the firſt method; though it will 
often neceflary, even then, to have recourle to the 

above ointment, which will cauſe the ſcabs to peel off, 
and cleanſe his ſkin. But care muſt be taken to keep 
the horle dry when it is uſed; give him only warm 
water while the ointment is applied, which ſhould be 
once in three days; and when the horſe is entirely free 
_ ſcabs, a doſe or two of phytic ſhould be given 

im. 

When the ſcabs are moiſt, and a ſharp humour flows 
from them, it is properly a running ſcurvy : and the 
diſeaſe muſt be cured like the former, by bleeding and 
purging, and then — external medicines of a re- 
pelling quality, particularly vitriolic and aluminous 
waters, But 1 would have every prattitioner, into 
whole hands this uſeful work may fall, to be upon 
his guard againſt ſuch dangerous methods of prac- 
tice; and after bleeding, as already directed, to give 
the following purge : 

Take of lenitive elektuary, and of Glauber's ſalts, 
of cach four ounces; of freſh jalap in powder, one 
drachm: make the whole into a ball, with a ſufhcient 
quantity of ſyrup of marſhmallows, liquorice powder, 
and torty drops of oil of amber, and give it the horſe 
in a morhing faſting, after his body has been well 
opened with ſcalded bran. | 

When you have given the horſe three or four of the 
above balls, mix two ounces of liquorice powder, to 
make it into a ball; and nitre, with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of honey, and give him one every morning for a 
fortnight ; which in all probability will enticely finiſh 
the cure : Or, | 

Take diapente made with the roots of ariſtolochia of 
both ſorts, fine myrrh, bay-berrics, ſhavings of ivory 
or hart's-horn, and the roots of gentian, of each two 
_ ounces; dry them gently, powder them finely, and 
keep them in a glaſs bottle in a dry place. | 

| Take of this three quarters of an ounce, and give it 
the horſe in a quart of ſtrong beer, and add to it half 
an ounce of London treacle, and tour ounces of freſh 
butter ; let it be milk-warm. | 

SWAIN-MOTE la court that fits about matters of 

SWANI-MOTE Jthe foreſt, held thrice a year 
before the verderors as judges, and as requiſite in a 
toreſt as a court of pie- powder in a fair. 

SWAN. A known royal fowl, concerning which 
there is a law, that whoever ſteals their eggs out of the 


and be fined according to the king's pleaſure. 
Were they build their neſts they muſt be left un- 
diſturbed. 

Theſe birds are very uſeful for keeping ponds apd 
nivers clear ot weeds, upon which grals they only 


nelt, ſhall ſuffer impriſonment for a year and a I 


feed, and not u filh, as ſome imagine; and are 
neither chargeable nor troubleiome to keep, if they 
have but room enough. 

They commonly lay ſeven or eight eggs, but ſeldom 


take pains to. hatch them all, four or five being their 
ulual number, 


| 
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The hen ſits brooding about fix weeks, and if during 
that time oats be ſet once a day in a trough near her 
(in caſe ſhe has not plenty of - weeds juſt at hand) it 
wilt prevent her leaving her eggs: as alſo if you ſet 
up ſome boughs, or other ſhelter, to ſcreen her trom 
the heat of the ſun. 

SWAYING os Tas Back iN Hosts, an injury 
that may be received ſeveral ways: 

1. By ſome great ſtrain, flip, or heavy burthen. 

2. By turning him too haſtily round, Oc. 

The pain uſually lies in the lower part of the back, 
below his ſhort ribs, and directly between the fillets. 

The malady may he perceived by the reeling and 
rolling of the horſe's hinder parts in his going, he 
being then ready to tall to the ground by his ſwaying 
backwards and fidelong ; and when he is down, he 
cannot riſe but with great difficulty. 

The cure: Take two ounces of the fat of the fruit 
of the pine-tree : of Olibanum four ; of rofin and pitch 
as many; one of bole ammoniac, and half an ounce of 
dragon's blood, which muſt all be well incorporated 
together, and laid plaiſter-wiſe all over the reins of his 
back, where you are to let it remain til! it falls off. 

Another good remedy tor theſe infirmities, is to 
adminiſter ſome ſtrengthening things inwardly ; as 
common turpentine made into balls, with the powder 
of bole-ammoniac, and that of the dried leaves of clary ; 
and to apply outwardly, all over the reins of his back, 
a charge ol oxicroceum and Paracelſus melted together, 
or colewort in ſallad oil made thick, a poultice with 
the powder of bole ammoniac and bean-flour : - 

r, take two pounds of blood from the veins, then 
chafe his back with a warm hand, and apply two ſcari- 
fying cupping, one on each fide, where the 
ou ſeems chiefly to lie, or where the extravaſated 

lood 1s lodged. 

Then put the horſe into a frame and hang him up, 
or by ſome other way incloſe him in grates, that he 
may not be able to move his body; and thus let him 
be kept for five or fix weeks; then mix equal quanti- 
ties of ſpirit of wine, and oil of turpentine together, 
by ſhaking it in a vial till it looks white like milk upon 
his back, rubbing it in. In the next place apply the 
red honey charge, adding to it half an ounce of galls 
at every application; applying a freſh charge every 
time, without taking away the former. 

Or, inftead of the honey charge, you may uſe the 
ointment of Montp-lier for two or three days, and then 
proceed to fomentations ; but if the horſe voids blood 
ſtill at the mouth and noſe, give him of ſal polycrel- 
tum and juniper-berries, of each an ounce, - pounded 
to powder, in a pint of red- wine every day, E eight 
days ſucceſſively; and for the laſt four days give him 
— — glyſter, after his fundament has 1 firſt 

ed: 

Or, if none of the former methods ſucceed, make 
two or three inciſions with a large iron flice, and ſe- 
parate the ſkin from the fleſh on the reins, about the 
breadth of half a foot on each fide the back-bone, till 
you come to the hip-bone. 

Stop the holes with flices of hog's-lard, about the 
thickneſs of half-a-crown, ſo as to hinder the ſkin 
from ſticking to the fleſh, | 


Then 


SWE 
"Then rub the . ed ſkin with an ointment made 


with equal parts of populeon, and ointment of marſh- 


mallows, and cover all the part with a lamb-ſkin, 
the woolly fide inwards, laying a faddle-cloth over 
that. : 

Then hang the horſe in ſuch a poſture that he can- 
not ſtir, — give bim a clyfter of ſal polycreſtum 
every night, and a pint of wine every day Ge eight 
days, and after forty-eight days you may uncover the 
ſore, and if you find it to be much ſwelled, it is in a 
tine way towards a cure. 

Then take out the lard, and preſs out the reddiſh 
matter, and put in a piece of treſh lard, chafing all the 
part with the ointment above-mentioned ; then cover 
the fore as before, dreſſing it after the ſame manner for 
twelve days, once every forty-eight hours: and inftead 
of the lard, dreſs it with the duke's ointment every day, 
till the fore is healed. 

You may take away the lamb-ſkin twenty-two days 
after the beginning of the cure, and ten days after you 
may allow the horſe to ſtir a little, 

laſtead of ſeparating the ſkin, you may give him the 
fire (which is an eaſier remedy) piercing the ſkin with a 
red-hot iron, and making holes at the diſtance of an 
inch one from another, all over the ſame ; then apply 
a laiſter, and two ſheets of paper over it : — 
the hork: up for a month, and when the ſcales are fallen 
off, dreſs the ſores with the duke's ointment, and proceed 
as before. 

To SWEEP (in Falconry) is uſed of a hawk who 
wipes her beak after feeding, and therefore they ſay ſhe 
ſweeps. 

SWELLED Lecs Id a Horss, an . he is 
ſometimes ſubject to, by hard riding or much labour, 
when he is too fat, or careleſsly put to graſs, or ſet u 
in the ſtable too hot, whereby he takes cold, whic 
cauſes the blood, greaſe, and humours, to fall down into 
his legs, and to make them ſwell. 

Sometimes it comes by long ſtanding in the ſtable, 
when the planks where his fore fcet ftand, are higher 
than where his hinder legs are; which uneaſy poſture 
makes the blood ſettle in the hinder legs, whereby they 
are unhappily brought to ſwell. 

There are ſeveral preſcriptions for the cure of this 
malady. 

Some uſe nerve oil, black oil, ſoap, and boar's greaſe 
melted, and anoint the place therewith ; or elſe bathe 
his legs with butter and beer, vr with butter and vinegar 
melted together. 

Some bathe them in water in which ſage, mallows, 
and roſe-cakes have been boiled, putting in butter and 
fallad oil ; or boiling rofin, frankincenſe, and freſh 
greaſe, of each a like quantity, then ſtrain it, and uſe it 
once a day, as there is occaſion. 

You may alſo waſh the horſe's legs in cold fountain 
water, or the horſe may be left every day to ſtand up to 


the knees in running water, till the ſwelling is aſ- 


ed. . 
i bathe the horſe's legs with ſheep's foot oil, 
train oil, or urine and falt petre mingled together, and 
wetting hay ropes in the ſame liquor, roll them from the 
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paſtern to the knee ; but care muſt be taken not to bind 
them too hard. 

Others boil primroſes, violet-leaves, and ſtrawberry- 
leaves, of each a handful, in new milk, adding nerve- 
oil, petroleum, and populcon, of each an ounce, and 
anoint the horſe with this for four or five days ſue- 
ceſſively. 

Others boil pitch, virgin's-wax, rofin, galbanum, 
myrrh, zedoary, bdellium, Arabian ſtorax, and the 
juice of hyſſop, and when it is cold, they add bole am- 


| moniac and coſtus finely powdered ; theſe being well 


incorporated with the other ingredients, they boil! them 
all over again, and when they uſe it, they ſpread it on a 
plaiſter and wrap it about the ſwelling, letting it remain 
there till it drops off of itſelt. 

But when a horſe's legs are much ſwelled, becauſe of 
the ſcratches, boil a handful of bay-falt, a quarter of a 
— of ſoap, with a good quantity of foot, and a good 

andful of mifletoe chopped, in a quart of urine or 
more, and with this bathe his leg, very warm, twice or 
thrice a day, and wetting a cloth with it, wrap it eloſe 
about his legs, and it will aſſuage the ſwelling. Ser 
REMOLADE. 

SWELLED Pum Hoss, is a kind of hardneſs 
which proceeds from the part being bruiſed by riding, 
and is cured in the following manner : 

Take holly-hock, houſe-leck, and a little plantane, 
ſtamped together with freſh butter, and anoint his piz- 
zle with it twice a day, and if the pizzle be fore, you 
muſt caſt him, and waſh his ſheath and pizzle very well 
with white-wine vinegar ; and if there be any cankers, 
or holes in the yard, then you muſt put ſome 
burnt alum to the vinegar, and waſh it very well ; 
and he will mend without fail in three times dreſl- 


ing. 

SWELLED Vemns; that which the French call va- 
rice, is a crooked vein, ſwelling with corrupt blood in 
the temples, belly, or legs of a horſe. al 

The cure; Open the ſkin of the horſe, and burn it 
with a hot iron; then rub and chafe it well for 
ten days with milk and oil, and if the diſcaſe is not 
removed, let him blood, and this will effect the 
cure. 


A Peoultice te diſſolve a Swelling in Horſes. 


Take garden orrice roots, and white lily-roots, of 
each an ounce ; marſh-mallows, pellitory, penny-royal, 
origanum, calamint, and rue, of each a A cha- 
momile, mellilot, and elder- flowers, of each half a 
handful ; green anniſeeds, common tennel, and cum- 
min-ſecds, of each half an ounce ; boil all theſe toge- 
ther to a maſh, in water and white wine vinegar ; then 
pound them in a ſtone mortar to an even ſmooth maſs, 
adding to them the meal of lupines, and beans, of 
each an ounce and a half, oil of chamomile an ounce 
and a half, oil of orrice the ſame quantity ; mix them 
"_ in the mortar, and then heat them again, and apply 
tkis to the affected, in greater or tity, ac- 
cording — of the part. 1 

This is a medicine extraordinary uſeful in all tu- 

; mours, 
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mours, and is the more neceſſary, fince tumours or 
{wellings are fo frequent in horſes, by reaſon of hurts 
and bruiſes they are to often liable to, which if not 
timely taken care of, aud that judieiouſly, do degenerate 
into incurable fiſtulas, and cancerous ulcers ; for it is 
allowed by all furgeons, that the ſafeſt way to cure all 
fwellings (to which they give the name of tumours) ex- 
cept tuch as are malignant, is by diſſolving them, it 
pollible, which is the moſt ſucceſsful, and which ought 
to be uſed as ſoon, and as much as poſſible ; but if 
that cannot be done, then you ought to endeavour to 
ripen them as ſoon as poſhbly can be. 


Another for mollifying, ſ:ftening, ripening, and bringing 
to juppuration, a Swelling. 


Take the roots of marſh-mallows, and thoſe of white 
lilies, of each a quarter of a pound; the leaves of 
groundſcl, common mallows, brank-urſin, and violet 
plants, of cach a handful ; the flour of linſeed and fe- 


nugreek-ſceds, oil of lilies, and gooſe fat, of cach three. 


ounces ; waſh the roots and flice them, then boil them 
in water, and after ſome time put in the leaves, and 
boil all till the whole maſs becomes perfectly tender 
and ſoft : then ſtrain out the decoction, and pound the 
ſubſtance that remains in a ſtone mortar, with a wooden 
peſtle, till it comes to be a pulp; then put. both the de- 
coction and pulp into a ſkillet, mixing with them the 
flour or meal of ſenna- ſecd, and tenugreek feed, oil of 
lilies and gooſe fat; boil all together over a moderate 
fire, ſtirring the ingredients from time to time, till the 
maſs is become of a ſufficient conſiſtence. 

This is a very uſetul medicine, becauſe dangerous 
conſequences do frequently happen to ſwellings, or 
tumours, in horſes, that will not be diſeuſſed, that 
is, not go away of themſelves, or that ſuch a poul- 
tice has been wanting to bring them to a ſpeedy ſuppu- 
ration. 

F or if a ſwelling or tumour that cannot be diſcuſſed, 
ſhould remain too long before it be brought to a 
ſuppuration or ripening, it generally putrefies and 
turns to a fiſtulous ulcer, which, very rarely, admits of 
a cure, 

SWINE PIPE. A bird of the thruſh kind, 

SWINE. Se MANAGEMENT, 


1 The train of a beaſt, fowl, fiſh, &e. 

TAIL or a Hoxst, ſhould be firm, the dock or ſium 
of it ſhould be big, ſtiff, and placed pretty high ; thoſe 
which have it ſet too low have ſeldom good reins; on 


the other hand, ſome of them have it ſet too high, 


which make their buttocks appear pointed and un- 
ſcemly : b 
A great many affirm, that the dock of a horſe's tail 
ſerves to point out his ſixth or ſeventh year, pleading 
that at the time the black ſpeck, or eye of a bean, be- 
gins to diſappear, and the cavity to be filled, the dock of 
the hair becomes longer, by reaſon that the vigour of the 
young years begins tv abate, and nature has not ſtrength 
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| enough to nouriſh and keep up the joints or knots that 


form the dock, ſo that when the horſe is fix yeats 
old, one of theſe joints flackens and begins to fall 
down, and a year after another deſcends in like man- 
ner. 

But this relaxation or dowa falling, happens ſooner 


to ſome than others, according-as they have been wel! 


or ill kept, with reference to feeding, houſing, and 
working. Accordingly we find the marks of a horſe's 
age, taken from the tail, are ſo erroneous, that we ſee a 
great many jockies maintain, that the firſt joint deſcends 
when he is nine, and the ſecond when he is ten years 


old, 

TAPASSANT (Hunting term) uſed of a hare when 
the is lurking or ſquatting, 

15 TAPPY (with Hunters) 


0. | 

TEAL. A delicate fowl for the table; but thoſe 

that buy them ought to be very careful in chufing 

them; to know them, obſerve if the birds feel thick 

and hard upon the belly, if ſo they are fat; but if 

thin 1 the belly, lean; if _ are dry footed, they 
c 


to lie hid as a deer may 


have been long killed; but if Umber footed, new 
killed. 
TEDDER, Ja rope wherewith the leg of a horſe is 
TETHER, I tied, that he may graze within a cer- 


tain compaſs. 

TEETH. Are little bones in a horſe's jaws, which 
ſerve not only to facilitate the nouriſhment, but likewiſe 
to diſtinguiſh the age of horſes. 

A horle has forty teeth, including the tuſhes, which 
are diſtinguiſhed as follows: | 

Iuenty- four of them are called grinders, which are 
placed at the bottom of the mouth, beyond the bars, 
twelve on each fide of the channel, viz. fix above, and 
ſix on each fide, | 

Theſe teeth continue, and do not fail to give place to 
new teeth in their room, ſo that they are of no uſe in diſ- 
tinguiſhing a horſe's age. 

However, they are fat ject to wolves teeth. 

With reference to the other ſixteen, twelve of them 
are called in their infancy, milk or foal teeth, and the 
remaining four go by the name of tuſſies. 

The twelve foal teeth are ſhort, ſmall, and white 
teeth, ſeated on the fore part of the mouth, fix above, 
and fix below. 

Theſe change and caſt, to give place to others; 

which, in proceſs of time, become long, large, and yel- 
lowiſh. 
. Theſe new teeth are diſtinguiſhed by the different 
names given them, according to their putting forth, and 
it is the manner of their coming forth, that gives us to 
know the firſt years of a horſe. 

Now of theſe twelve, four ate called nippers, four are 
called middling teeth, and four go by the name of cor- 
ner teeth, | » | 

The four nippers are ſeated on the fore part of the 
mouth, two above, and two below. oy” 

When a horſe has put forth theſe, we conclude that 
he goes from twoand a half to three years, 

T he middling teeth are placed near the nippers, or 

gatherers, 


LY 
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gatherers, one above, and one below, on each fide of the 
aws. 

: They come out and appear between three and a halt 
and four years. | 

The corner teeth are placed yet more forward in the 
mouth, one above and one below, on cach fide of the 

aws. 
. Theſe begin to ſhoot between the fourth and the fifth 
year, and are got above the gum at five years, 

When ſurmounted the gum at that age, they become 

hollow, and mark commonly till ſeven or eight 
years. 
By marking we mean, that in the hollow or cavity 
of the corner teeth, a little black ſpeck is formed; 
which, from its reſemblance, we call the bud or eye of 
a bean, 

But when the horfe paſſes fix, the cavity begins to fill, 
and the black mark diſappcars by degrees; yet this di- 
minution of the cavity and the mark, continues from fix 
till ſeven and a half. 

At eight years the cavity is filled up, and the black 
mark gone, and in regard that the tooth is then full, 
even as if it had been ſhaved, we then fay that the 


horſe has razed ; which 1 little before the | - 


eighth year, and after that the horſe does not mark; fo 
that the ſureſt knowledge of his age is then took from 
his tuſhes. 

The tuſhes are placed beyond the corner teeth upon 
the bars, two on each fide of the jaws, 1. e. one above, 
and one below, without being preceded by any foal 
teeth. 

The two under tuſhes cut ſometimes at three years, 
ſometimes at three and a half, ſometimes at four ; but 
the two upper tuſhes appear ſometimes at four, ſome- 
times at four and a half; ſometimes before, and 
ſometimes after the corner teeth, without any cer- 
tain rule; and till the age of fix they are chamfered 
within. 

About ten years of age the two upper tuſhes appear 
much worn, which ſerves for that age. 

After that they gro out in length, and become bare 
of fleſh, becauſe the gum ſhrinks and retires; and at 
2 about the fifteenth or ſixteenth year, the horſe 

Is. 

A horſe is not capable of any great fatigue till his 
tuſhes have cut the ſkin. _. 

Moſt of the Dutch horſes are very ſick when their 
tuſhes come forth ; mares have them but ſeldom, and 
when they have them they are but very ſmall. See 
SyelL-ToortHeD and CounTer-MaRKkeD. a 

TEGG (Hunting term) a doe in the ſecond year of 
her age. 

TEIGNES m Hoxsxs, a diſtemper in the foot, when 
the fruſh moulders away in pieces, and it goes the length 
of the quick, for then the itching pain is fo great, that 
it will often make the horſe halt. 

TENCH ; a delicious freſh water fiſh, that has but 
ſmall ſcales, vet very large and ſmooth fins; he has a 
red circle about the eyes, and a little barb hanging at 
cach corner of the mouth. 

This fiſh delights more among weeds in ponds, than 


| 
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in clear rivers, and covets to feed in very foul water, yet 
his fleſh is nouriſhing and pleaſant. 

His flime is ſaid to be of very healing quality to 
wounded fiſh, and upon that account has obtained the 
title of the fiſhes phyſician ; nay, the devouring pike is 
faid to be fo fenfible of his virtue, that he will not hurt 
a tench, though he will ſeize upon any fiſh of his ſtae 
that comes in his way : and when the pike is fick or 
hurt, he applies to the tench, and finds cure or relief, by 
rubbing himiclf againſt his body. 

TENCH Fismxs ; the proper time of angling for 
the tench, is early and late, . and evening. 
in the months of June, Fuly, and Auguſl, or all night in 
the ſtill parts of rivers. 

This fiſh is obſerved to be a great lover of large red 
worms, and will bite moſt eagerly at them, if you have 
firſt dipped them in tar: he alſo delights in all forts of 
paſtes, made up with ſtrong ſcented oils, or with tar, 
or paſte made with brown Ln and honey ; he will 
alſo bite at a cad worm, lob-worm, flag- worm, green- 
gentle, cad bait, marth-worm, or ſoft boiled bread- 
grain. 


Ts take Tench out of a muddy Pond. 


You muſt provide yourſelf with a ve good la 
caſting net, well leaded, and let not the 2. es, — 
the crown to a full yard and a half, be too ſmall, for 
then, if the pond be any thing of a depth, the fiſh will 
ſtrike away before the net comes to the ground. 

5 whole net ought to have a large meſh and deep 
tucked. 

Make the place clean from ſtakes and buſhes, and try 
the net before you go upon the ſport ; for if it happens 
to hang, all your pains would prove ineffectual: there- 
fore you muſt be ſure, before you caſt in your net, 
aro and cleanſe the place twice or thrice with a 
rake. 

Then take a quarter of a peck of wheat, baking it 
well in an oven, putting in near three quarts of water : 
when it is well baked, take five pints of blood and mix 
the wheat and blood well together, adding toit as much 
bran as is ſufticicat to make a paſte of it, and that it may 
the better hold tc;ether, mix it up with ſome clay; 


knead it well together, with a quart of lob worms 
chopped in pieces, and wrought into a paſte, as has 
been before directed: make it up into balls as big as a 
goole egg, and throw it into the pond, within the cir- 
cumference of your caſting net, and between times throw 
in ſome grains ; when you think the fiſh have found out 
the baiting place, come in the cloſe of the evening 
having baited very carly in the morning) and caſt your 
net over the baited place, taking a long pole, with a large 
tork made for that purpoſe, and ſtir all about the net, 
tor the carp or tench are ſtuck up above their eyes in 
mud, and ſtand exactly upon their heads; but let the 
net lie for half an hour, ftill ſtirring with the pole, if 
the place be not too deep, and after having covered the 
fiſh, you may go into the pond and take them out with 
your hands; but it the water be deep when you find them 
begin to ſtir, lift the crown of the net bolt upright with 

SS =: * a long 


TER 
along ſtaff, that ſo the fiſh may play into the tuck of the 
— | 


Obferve, if you ſhould draw up your net ſuddenly, 
after you have caſt it in, it is a hundred to one odds 
whether yqu take;one of them: but letting the net lie, 
the mud will choke them, if they remove not out of 
it, 


Terms for the Lodging of Beaſts of Chaſe, ue. 


A badger eartheth. A hare /eateth, or formeth, 
A boar coucheth. A hart harboureth. 

A buck lodgeth. A martern treeth, 

A coney /itteth. An otter watcheth, 


A fox kenneleth, A roe beddeth, 

For the Diſlodging them. 
A badger, to dig. A hare, to fart. 
A boar, to _ A hart, 10 unharbour. 
A buck, % rouze, A martern, to untree. 
A coney, to bolt. An otter, to vent. 


A fox, /o unkennel. 
For their Noiſe at Rutting Time. 


A ba rieketh, A hare beateth, or tap- 
A 5 — pieib. of 
A buck groaneth, or A hart belleth. 

troateth. An otter whineth, 
A fox barketh. A roe bellaweth. 
A goat rattleth, A wolf hawleth, 

For their Copulation. 
A boar goeth to brim, A hart goeth to rut. 
A buck goeth to rut. An otter hunteth for his 
A coney goeth to buck, kind. 

A fox goeth a clicketting. A roe goeth te tourn. 
A hare goeth to buck, A wolf goes to match or 


make. 


Terms when they are in Company one with another. 


A herd of harts, and all A brace or lcaſt of bucks, 
manner of deer. foxes, or hares. 


A bevy of roes. A couple of rabbits. 
A founder of ſwine. A couple of coneys. 
A.rowt of wolves. A richneſs of marterns. 


Fer their Foot and Treading. 


A boar, the track. 

A buck, and all fallow deer, the view. 

Of all deer, if on the graſs, and ſcarce viſible, then it 
is called forling. | 

Of a fox, the print, and of other ſuch vermin the 
oot 


footing. 

of: a hare diverſſy; for when ſhe is in open field, ſhe 
is ſaid to ſore, when ſhe winds about to deceive 
the hounds, the doubles :; when ſhe beats on the 
hard highway, and her footing can be perccived, 


A Volt, the 


TER 
ſhe pricketh, and in the ſnow her 


trace. 
Of the hart the fr. 
Of an otter, the marks. 


Terms of a Tail. 


A boar, the wreath, 
A buck, the /rngle. 
A coney, the yn 
A fox, the bruſh 
called the che. 
A hare, the ſcul. 
A hart, the angle, 


ern, 


or drag, and the tip at the end is 


For their Ordure. 


Of a boar, the /e//es. 

Of a deer, fewmets, or fewmiſhing. 

Of a fox, b/ittering, and all other uch the fuants. 
Of a hare, crotiles, or crotiſing. 

Of a hart, the fewmets, or famiſking, 
Of an otter the ſpraints. 


Terms in Hunting, &c. 


When a hart breaks herd, and draws to the thicket, 
or coverts, they uſually ſay he takes his hold, or goes to 
harbour. 

All kind of deers fat is called fuer, and yet you may 
ſay this deer was a high deer of greaſe. 

The fat of a boar is called greaſe. The fat of a roe 
only, is called beavy greaſe. 

f a — they ſay, ſhe is broken up, of a fox and hare 
e 1s caſed. 

Of fox cubs, they ſay a litter ; of rabbits, à net ; of 

{quirrels, a dray. 


Terms for the Attire of Deer. 


Of a ſtag, if perfect, he bur, the pearls (the little 
knobs on it) the beam, the gutteres, the antler, the 


ſur-antler, royal, ſur-royal, and all at the top the 


croches. 

Of a buck, the bur, the beam, the brow-entler, the 
back-antler, the advancer, ons and ſpellers. 

If the croches grow in form of a man's hand, it 1s 
then called a palmed-head ; heads bearing not above 
three or four, three croches being placed aloft of one 
height, are called crowned-heads., Heads having 
doubling croches, are called forked-heads, becaute 
ee are planted on the, top of the beam like 
orks. 

If you are aſked what a ſtag bears, you are only to 
reckon the croches he bears, and never to expreſs an 
odd number: for if he has four croches on his near 
horn, and five on his far, you muſt ſay he bears ten, a 
falſe right on his near horn oo all that a beam bears 
are called rights,), If but four on the near horn and 
fix on the far horn, you muſt ſay he bears twelve, a dou- 
ble falſe right on the near horn ; for you muſt not wy 

7 make 


TER 


make the number even, but alſo the hor@even with 
that diſtinction. 


Terms for flaying, Arina; and caſing all manner 
+; 


aſes. 


Of a hart and all manner of deer, they fay they 
are ſlain, Huntſmen uſually fay tate off that deer's 


in, 
Of a hare, they ſay ſhe is tripped, or caſed ; the ſame 
term is alſo uſed of a boar. 
A fox, badger, and all manner of vermin, are ſaid to 
be caſed, beginning at the ſnout, or noſe of the beaſt, his 
ſkin being turned over his ears down to the body, till 


you come to the tail. 


Proper Terms for the Noiſes of Hounds. 


When hounds are firſt caſt off, and find ſome game, 
or chaſe, we ſay they challenge. 
If they are too buſy before they find the ſcent good, 


it is ſaid they babble. | 
If they run it end ways before they make it 2 and 
then hold it together merrily, they are ſaid to be in full 
cry. 
"When ſpaniels open in the ſtring (or a greyhound in 

his courſe) they ſay, they /ap/e. 

When hounds hang behind, and beat too much upon 
the ſcent, or place, they ſay, they pied. 

When they have either carthed a vermin, or brought 
a deer, boar, or the like, to turn head againſt them, they 
are ſaid to bay, | 


Different Terms for Hounds and Greyhounds. 


Of greyhounds two make a brace; of hounds a 
couple ; and of greyhounds three make a leaſh ; and of 
hounds @ couple and a half they ſay let flip a greyhound, 
and caft off a hound. 

They call the ſtring, wherein a greyhound is led, a 
—_ and that of a hound, a lam, liam, or lyzme. 

he greyhound hath his cllar, and the hound his 
couples. 

Of hounds they ſay a lennel, of beagles a pack. 

"Thoſe places are called entries where they find a deer 
has lately paſſed into thickets, by which they guels at 
their largeneſs, and then put the hounds or beagles 
thereto for their view, 

A layer is a place where any deer has repoled or 
harboured. 

When the hounds or beagles hit the ſcent of their 
chale contrary, as to hit him up the wind, when they 
ſhould hit it down, they ſay they draw a mit. 

When hounds or beagles take freſh ſcent, hunting 
another chaſe, until they flick and bit it again, they 
ſay they hunt change. 

When the hounds or beagles hunt it by the heel, 
they ſay thy hunt connter. 

When the chaſe goes off, and comes on again, tra- 
verſing the {ame ground to deceive the hounds or 
beagles, they lay they bunt the foil. 

W hen they ſet hounds in readineſs, where they 


TER 


|expeRt the deer will come by, and then caſt them off, 
when the other hounds are paſt by, they call that 3 


relay. 

When hounds or les have finiſhed their chaſe, 
by the death of what they purſued, and then in re- 
quital, are fed by the hands of the huntſman, or others, 
it 5 ps. a — | 

hen huntſmen go drawing in their ſprings at hart- 
— and uſually make — rounds, they ate called 
FVIng-Wanms. 
hen deer caſt their horns, they are faid 9 mew. 
When a deer has been hard hunted, and then betakes- 
himſelt to {ſwimming in any rivet, Oc. they ſay he 
takes ſoil. 

he firſt head of a fallow deer is called 4e prick. 

When huntſmen endeavour to find a hart by the „ar, 
and then mind his ſtep, to know whether he is great 
and long, they then fay they know him by his gaze. 

When deer, after having been bard ran, turn head 
againſt the hounds, they are ſaid to þay. | 

When hounds or beagles run along, without making 
any cry, they are ſaid ts run mute. 

When hounds or beagles at firſt finding the ſcent of 
ol game, preſently open and cry, they are then ſaid 
ta challenge. 

When hounds run at a whole herd of deer, they are 
laid to run rot. 

When the hounds touch the ſcent, and draw on till 
_ rouze or put up the chaſe, they lay they drew an 
t a. 

When a roe croſſes and doubles, it is called trajoin- 


imp. 

"When a hare, as ſometimes, (though ſeldom) takes 
— ground like a coney, they then lay, fbe goes ts the 
UI. 

When they beat the buſhes after a fox, they call it 
drawing. 

When a hare runs on rotten nd, or in a foreſt 
ſometimes, and then it ſticks to 2 they ſay be 
Carries. 

When a fox has young ones in her, they ſay fbe i4 
with cub, 

When beagles bark and ery at their prey, they ſay, 
they yearn. 

A red male hart of a year old, is called a pier. 

A rein deer is a beaſt like a hart, but bath his head 
fuller of antlers. Thoſe engines that deer are taken 
with, are called wiles. 

When hounds or beagles are ſet in readineſs, expett- 
ing the chaſe to come by, and then caſt off before the 
relt come in, it is called a vaunlay. 

F When they ſtart a hare, they cry that that, or there 
there. 

When hounds or beagles find where the chaſe hath 
been, and make a proffer to enter, but return, they 
call it a blemſb. 

To a deer they fay Heu- 

A leſſon blown oa the horn to comfort the hounds, 
is termed @ call. 

A rcuheat 18 a leffon blown on the horn. 

The mort or death, is blown at the death of any deer. 

A hind in the firſt year is called a cuff, in the ſecond 


3Q 2 vear 


TER 


year a h-arſe ; and ſometimes we ſay a brocket's fer, &. 
and the third year a hind. 
A hare is the firſt year called a Jeveret, the ſecond | 
year a hare, the third year a great hure. 
The fox is the firſt year called a cub, the ſecond a 
fox, the third year an /, fox. | 
A coney is called the Firſt year a rabbet, and after. 
wards an od coney. | | 
When you * about twenty deer, of what ſort ſo- 
ever, together, it is a ſmall herd; about forty is a 
middle herd; fixty or eighty is a great herd, whether 
they be male or female. 
Upon view of a hart, if he be a goodly deer, do 
not call him fair, but great ; and ſo a great hind and a 
great buck ; but a fair and comely de. | 
When a deer cateth in a corn or grals field, he is 
ſaid to feed, otherwiſe to browze ; and if he ſtayeth to 
look on any thing, he is ſaid to fund at gaze ; when he 
lorceth by upon force, he 7rippeth; and when he runs 
a pace he ftrameth. 
When he is hunted and leaves the herd, then he 


fingleth; and when he foams at the mouth, he is em- i : 


Lale; when he ſwelleth or venteth any thing, they 
lay he hath this or that in the wind ; when he holds out 
his neck at the full length inclining, they ſay he is 
ſpent ; and being dead, ſay he 7s done. wo 
When a huntſman beats a wood to find a chaſe, it 
is called drawing of the covert; and when he ſces where 
any deer hath been, they ſay here he breaketh. 
When ſome few hounds are {et in readineſs, by any 
place where it is ſuppoſed the chaſe will pals, it is 


termed a vaunt/ay; and when they tarry until the reſt of |. 


the hounds come in, it is called an ailay; but if they 
hold nll the kennel be paſt, it is called @ relay. _ 

When a hart entereth a river or pool, which is termed 
the oil, ſay ſhe deſcendeth; when you fee him ready to 
enter water, ſay be preffereth ; and if he doth it the 
ſecond time, then ſay he re-proffereth ; and after he 
hath once deſcended, and you {ce where he hath trod, 
the water filling his foottieps, then ſay here the hart 
defouleth ; and the flot or view that is found of ſuch a 
deer on the other fide of the water, 1s to be termed as 
a deer d foulant the foil. 

The hart, buck, and boar, oftentimes take foil 
without being forced, and all other beaſts are only laid 
to take water, except the otter, and he 1s ſaid to beat 


the — | 
When they caſt about a grove or wood with the 
blood hound, they mate a ring: when they find where 
the deer hath palled, and plaſh any bough downwards 
for a mack, then they ſay they blemih, or make ble- 
mice s. 

When they hang up any paper, clout, or mark, it 
is called ſew. lling, or ſetting of jewels. 

When a hound meets a chaſe and goes away with it 
far before the relt, they ſay ſbe foreloyneth. _ 

When a hound hunts backwards the ſame way the 
chaſe is come, then they ſay be hunts. counter; and if he 
hunts any other chaſe but what he firſt undertook, 
then he is ſaid to hunt change. 

When any deer, or other chaſe, uſeth ſubtilties to 


TER 


When #hart or ſtag breaks herd, and draws to the 
covert, they ſay he goes to harbiur, or takth bit held, 
or he covereth ; and when he cometh out again, then 5. 
diſcovereth himſelf. 

There is a great difference between the f/ri//h and the 
ell; the fells — taken for the wallies, green compaſ- 
tures, and muntains; and the frubs tor ſprings and cop- 

ices. | 

"There is allo a difference between the word ways 
and wrenches: for by the firſt is mcant the high and 
beaten ways on the outſide of a foreſt or wood; and 
by _ word yrench, a very (mall way, not ſo commonly 
uſed. 

There is likewiſe a difference between a french and a 
path, which is a place where a deer has only left {or 
or view. ; 

Blemiſbes, are the marks to know where a deer hath 
gone in or out, and they are little boughs plaſhed or 
broken to hang downwards ; for any thing that is hung 
up, is called a ſewel. | | 


Terms in HAWKING, Oc. 


Arms, the legs from the feet to the thigh. | 
Bate, is a term uſed of a hawk, when ſhe flutters 
Bateth, with her wings from the perch to the tiſt, 
endeavouring to fly away. 
Bathing, is walhing herſelf. 
Beak, the upper crooked part of her bill. 
| Beam Feathers, the long teathers in the wings. 
Beavy of Quails, a brood of young ones. 
Bewnts, the leathers, with bells, which arc buttoned 
about the hawk's legs. 
Bowet, \ a young hawk that draws any thing out of 
Bowsſs, I her neſt, and endeavours to get on the 
boughs. 1 
Betaſinę, is ahawk's drinking often, and yet deſires 
more. 
Brayle, a piece of leather ſlit to put upon her wing 
to tie it up. 
Brancher, a young hawk, new taken out of che neſt, 
which can hop from bough to bough. 
Cage, that on which hawks are carried, when deſigned 
for ſale. 
Cancellering, or cancel/aring, ſignifies ſtooping. 
Carrying, a hawk is ſaid ſo to do, when ſhe flies 
away with her quarry. 
A Ci of Hawks, are two. 
Casting, is what is given her to purge or cleanſe her 
Orge. 
N Cataratt, a diſcaſe in a hawk's eye. 
Cauterizing trons, are uſed in ſcaring. 
Cawking-time, treading or coupling time, 
Check, is when ſhe torlakes = proper game, and 
- at crows, pyes, or the like, that crols her in her 
ight. 
lap, the nether part of the beak. 
Coping, is paring. 
Coping-irons, are thoſe uſed for coping or paring her 
pounces or talons, when they are over-grown, 
Crwring, is quivering or ſhaking, in teſtimony of 
obedience towards the old ones. | 


deceive the hounds, then he is ſaid to croſs or double, 


Covey 


TER 


Covey of Partridges, a brood that always n 
ether with the old ones till pairing time. 

A is when hawks that ſtand near one another, 
t. ' 

Cray, a diſeaſe in a hawk. 

Creance, a ſmall long line of fine, even packthread, 
that is faſlened to the leaſe of a hawk, when the is 
firſt lured. 

Crivels, \the {mall lack hairs about the lears or eye- 

C: mets, lids : 

Crack, a diſeaſe in a hawk. 

Difelsjed, is when the young ones juſt peep through 
the tells. 

Dripping, is when ſhe muteth downwards in ſeveral 
drops, and not verking it ſtraight forward. 

1% Hude, \is when the digeſteth her meat, not 
1% Endue, Jools diſcharging her gorge of it, but 
allo cleanſing her pannel, | 6 

Engouth, when the tcathers have black ſpots. 

To Enſeam, is to purge her of her glut and gleam. 

To Enter, a term uſed of a hawk, when ine begins 
firſt to kill. 

Eyes, a young hawk juſt taken out of the neſt. | 

Eyrie, the place where they build and hatch their 
young. 

Feuking, 18 wiping her beak after feeding. 

Filander, a diſeaſe in a hawk. 

Flags, the feathers next the principal feathers in her 
wings. 

Flying en head, is when ſhe miſſes her quarry, and 
betakes herſelf to the next check, as crows, pyes, &c. 

Formal:, the female hawk. 

Formica, a diſeale in hawks. 

Frawnte, a diſeaſe in hawks. 

Gleam, a term uſed atter a hawk hath caſt and gleam- 
eth, or throweth up filth from her gorge. 

Glut, the ſlimy ſubſtance that hes in the pannel. 

Gorge, the crop or craw of a hawk, or other towl. 

Gurgipting, is laid of a hawk when the is ſtuffed up. 

Hath, a place where a hawk's meat is put. 

Hac Hawk, that is a tackler. : 

Haggard. I lat, one that has preyed for herſelf, 
and is taken after Lent. 

Fack, a male hawk. 

Feſfſes, the ſmall ſtraps of leather that are faſtened to 
her legs, and to to the leath, by the varvels. 

To imp, is to put a feather into a hawk's wing, in 
the place of one that 18 broken. 

Fuke, the neck from the head to the body, of any 
bird a hawk preys upon. 

Intermewing, is from the firſt exchange of her coat, 
till the turns white. 

To Fonk, is to fleep. 

To Lean, is to hold to you. 

| Leaſe, \the ſmall long leather thong faſtened to the 

Leaſh, jeſſes, by which the is held faſt oa the fiſt, it 
being wrapt about the fingers. ; 

Lure, that which is calt up by Falconers to bring a 
hawk down. 

A Make-Hawk, Jan old ſtaunch hawk made uſe of 

A DQuarry- Hawk, ſ to enter young. 

Mais, the breaft teathers of a hawk. 


TER 


Manning a hawk, is making her endure k 

To Mantle, is to ſtreich one wing after one leg, and 
the other after the other. 

Mu, the place where a hawk is ſet down, the time 


| ſhe raiſeth her feathers. 


Mewting, the dung of eng pole hawks, 

Nares, the little holes in a hawk's beak. 

Pannel, the pipe next her fundament, where ſhe di- 
geſteth her meat from her body. 

Perch, a place on which a hawk is let to reſt. 

Pelt, the dead body of any fowl the has killed. 

Pendant feathers, thoſe behind the thighs. 

Petty fingles, a hawk's toe. 

Pill, {its which a hawk leaves of her prey after 

Pelf, I the is relieved. | | 

The Pin, a dileaſe in hawks. 9 

Plume, the general mixture of colours and feathers, 
by which the confitution of a hawk is known. 

Plumage, the {mall feathers given a hawk to make 
her caſt. 

Pluming, is after a hawk has ſeized her prey, and 
diſmantles it of it's feathers. 

Pounces of a hawk, her claws. 

Poult, that is, killing poultry. | 

In Pride, is to be in good fleſh and heart. 

To Prune, is to pick herſelt. 

Put over, a term uſed when ſhe removes her meat 
from her gorge into her bowels, by traverſing with her 
body ; but clnefly, with her neck. 

Barry, the towl a hawk flies at, either dead or 
alive. 

Buarry. Huck, an old, entered, and reclaimed hawk. 

10% Rake, a term uſed when the flies out too far from 
the game. | 

KRamage, or fſuar-hauk, is one that can fly, having 
N tor herſelt. 

angle, is when ſhe has grave given to her to bring 
her to a ſtomach, 

Ts Reclaim a Hawk, is to make her gentle and familiar. 

Retrieve, is when partridges having been ſprung, ate 
to be found again. 

To Ruzy, is to lift up, and ſhake herſz1F. 

To Ruff, is to hit the, prey, and nut to truſs it. 

Rufter-h1ad, a large, wide, and caly hood, open be- 
hind, being the firſt that is made uſe of. 

Rye, a dileaſc in hawks. 

Sails, the wings of an bawk. 

Scar, the yellow betwixt her beak and eyes, 

Seeling, is when being friſt taken the is blinded, 
with a thread run through her cye-lids, fo that ſhe fees 
but little, or not at all, that ſhe may the better endure 
the hood. | 

Serzmg, is when ſhe gripes the prey with her talons. 

Setting dawn, is when ſhe is put into the mew. 

Slice, is the dung of a ſhort-winged hawk. 

Sliceth, fignifics ſhe mewteth a good diſtance from 
her. 

Slimeth, that is, ſhe mewteth without dropping. 

$taunch Haw+, one well entered tor the game. 

S$tooping, is when ſhe is aloft upon the wing, and de- 
ſcends to {trike tt game. 

Summed, is Wir the is in all ter plumes. 
Swival, 


TER 
Fu, that which keeps a hawk from twiſting. | 


Tafjel, a mate. hawk. 
Tiring, is when yo give her the leg or pinion of a 
pigeon, or the like, to pla. E at. 

Txoereth, is when the lifts up her wings. 

Jin, the tail of a hawk. 

Train, ſomething alive or dead, tied to the lure to 
entice her with it, 

Traſſing, is when ſhe raiſes a fowl aloft, and ſoar- 
ing with it, at length deſcends with it to the ground. 

Varvels, little filver rings at the end of Jes, on 
which the owner's name is engraven. 

Unreclaimed, is ſaid of a hawk while the is wild. 

To Unſlrike the Hood, is to draw the ſtrings that it 
may be in readineſs to be pulled off, 
 Unſummed, is Fhen her feathers are not fully grown. 

Urives, nets to catch hawks with. 

To Weather a Hawk, is to air her. 

TERRA-A-TERRA, is a ſeries of low leaps, 
which a horſe makes forwards, bearing fide-ways, and 
working upon two treads. 

In this motion, a horſe lifts both his fore-legs at 
once and when theſe are upon the point of deſcend- 
ing to the ground, the hinder legs accompany them 
with a ſhort and quick cadence, always bearing and 
ſtaying upon the haunches; ſo that the motions of the 
hinder-quarters are ſhort and quick; and the horſe be- 
ing always well prefſed and coupled, he lifts his fore- 
legs pretty high, and his hinder-legs keep always low, 
and near the ground. 

This manage is called terra-a-tefra, becauſe in this 
motion the horſe does not lift his legs ſo high as in 
corvers, ' 

TERRAIGNOL. A horſe fo called, is one that 
cleaves to the ground, that cannot be made light upon 
the hand, or put upon his haunches, that raiſes his 
fore-quarters with difficulty, that is charged with 
ſhoulders, and, in general, one whoſe motions are all 
hort, and too near the ground. | 

TERRAIN, is the managed ground upon which 
the horſe marks his piſte or tread; this horſe obſerves 
his ground well; he keeps his ground well; he em- 
braces his ground well ; without enlarging or narrow- 
ing more to one hand than to another, i 

TERRIER. A kind of mongrel greyhound, uſed 
chiefly for hunting the fox or badger; fo called, be- 
cauſe he creeps into the ground, as the ferrets do into 
the coney-burrows, and there nips and bites the fox 
and badger, either tearing them in pieces with his 
teeth, or elſe hauling and pulling them by force out of 
their lurking holes; or at leaft driving them out of 
their hollow harbours, to be taken by a net, or other- 
wiſe. | , 

The huntſmen have commonly a couple of terriers, 
to the end they may put in a freſh one, as occaſion 

ſerves, to relieve the other. 

The time proper for entering theſe terriers is, when 
they are near a year old; for if it be not done within 
that time, they will hardly after be brought to take 
the earth, and this entering and fleſhing of them may 
be performed ſeveral ways. - 


* 


| TET 
your old terriers, and enter them in the ground; and 


when they begin to bay, hold every one of your young 
terriers at a particular hole or mouth of the earth, that 
they may liſten, and hear the old ones bay. 

fler you have taken the old fox or badger, fo that 
nothing remains within but the young cubs, couple all 
your old terriers, and put the young ones in their 
ſtead; encourage them by crying, ts him, ts him, 


And it they take any young cub within the ground, 


let them alone to do what they will with him; and do 
not forget to give the old terriers their reward, which 
is blood and livers fried with cheeſe, and fome of 
e greaſe, ſhewing the heads and ſkins to encourage 
them. 

Another way is, to take an old ſox or badger, and 
to cut his nether jaw away, leaving the upper to ſhew 
the fury of the beaſt, though he can do no harm with 
it, or elſe break out all his teeth; then dig an earth in 
ſome convenient place in the ground, making it wide 
enough, that the terriers may the better turn therein, 
and have room enough for two to enter, | 

Cover the whole with boards and turf, firſt putting 
the fox or badger in, and then your terriers, both old 
and young; which when they have bayed ſufficiently, 
begin to dig with ſpades and mattocks, to encourage 
them, againſt ſuch time as you are to dig over them : 
afterwards, take out the fox and badger, with the 
chumps or pincers, killing it before them; or let a 
greyhound kill it in their fight, See Harries. 

TETTER, otherwiſe called flying-worm or ring- 
worm, a very bad forrance, which runs up and down 
a horſe's body; from whence it receives its name; 
ſometimes proceeding from the heat of the blood, and 
engenders a hot and ſharp humour, and ſometimes 
from bad and foul feeding, and is moſt commonly 
found in his rump, which runs down the joint till it 
runs into the tail; and if it continues there long, will 
turn into a canker; but yet it will now and then ſettle 
upon ſome fleſhy part of the body, which will fo trou- 
ble him with itching, and rubbing againſt walls and 

its, that it will bring away the hair, ſkin and fleſh; 

e will tear with his teeth, if he can come at it, the 
itching is fo violent. 

This diſtemper may be known by the falling away 
of the hair, and by his a rubbing ; but it 
it gets into the joint, between the top of his 
rump and the tail, then it is known w' a ſcab, 


which you may fcel with your finger; and if it be 
ſcraped or picked away, a thin water will come out 


of it by degrees, which being left long to run, will, 
in time, get into his tail, and become a canker, as 


aforeſaid, 

Things generally uſed in the cure of this diſorder, 
are, water found in the decayed hollow of a beech- 
tree, wherewith it is rubbed: the juice of the leaves 
and roots of ſtinking gladwin, one pint of plantain- 
water, two of beef-brine, boiled together, and clariti- 
ed, is good to kill them: ſo are many more things; 
but particularly, take two drachms of precipitate, put 
into a ſmall glaſs-vial, with fair water, much more 
than will cover the powder, and kept clofe ſto ö 
with which waſh it thrice a day, and after you have 

dreſſed 


1. When foxes and badgers have young cubs, take 
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dreſſed the ſorrance, ſhake the glaſs, and let it ftand | 


THR 


dark red under ; the breeds in woods and ſhaws, 


till next dreſſing: but if it be in any fleſhy part, you as the -throſtle in Scetland does, and has an in- 


may kill it by bathi : 
ſouthern wood, maudling, and rue, of cach a like 
quantity, and put them into three quarts of urine, 
with two handfuls of bay-ſalt: let it boil till one quart 
be conſumed: then take it off, and with a clout faſ- 
tened to-a ſtick, waſh the ſorrar.ce very hot, four or 


five mornings together. Or, 
over the fire; and when 


Melt arſenic in a fire- whe 
cold, reduce it to a po taking care to avoid its 


the place with the juice of | different 


fumes while melting, and the powder when pounding ; 
ſ-ratch the wart or tetter till it bleeds, and apply a | 
ſmall quantity of powder, which without repeating the 
application, will generally remove the blemiſh. 

1. IGHS or a Horseman, the effect of the rider's 
thigh is one of the aids that ſerves to make a horſe 
work vigorouſly in the manage. 

As ſoon as the horſeman cloſes with his thighs, you 
ſee the Eorſe is enlivened and alarmed, as 4 
himſelf for doing what is demanded of him, and diſ- 
poſing himſelf for the manage. 

THROSTLE, oa Taxrusn: of this bird there are 
five ſorts; 1. The miſtle-throftle, which is much big- 
ger and larger than any of the others; her food far 
different, and very few of them to be ſeen; and 
though the is exceeding beautiful, yet ſhe ſings but 
little, except ſhe breeds near a place where is a quan- 
tity of miſletoc, and if it be poſſible in a thicket, or 
in ſome pit; for ſhe is a very melancholy fort of bird: 
ſhe makes as large a neſt as the jay, and lays as big 
an egg, building the outfide commonly with rotten | 
heaps, and the inſide with dead graſs, hay, or moſs, 
that ſhe peels from trees: ſhe ſeldom lays above five 
eggs, but moſt commonly four; breeds but twice a 
year; has three young ones, never more than four; 
feeds all her young ones with the berries of miſletoe, 
and nothing elſe, as can be perceived; for which 
reaſon, ſome eſteem the fleſh of the throſtle as an ex- 
cellent remedy againſt convulſions and the falling 
ſickneſs. The young birds of this kind, taken about 
fourteen days old, are eaſy to be brought up, bei 
very hardy; they are fed with bread, hemp ſeed, an 
a little ſheep's-heart between whiles. But their ſong 
is confuſed and rambling, not laviſh, and therefore 
they are not worth rearing, yet they will breed like 
pigeons, if rightly managed. 

2. The northern tiroltle or field-fare ; which comes 
to us after Atchaelmas, continues all winter, and de- 

arts the firſt of March; his food is hips and haws in 
ard weather: and in open weather, worms and young 
graſs, lying altogether upon meadow and paſture- 
grounds: they come in very great numbers, and alſo 
away in flocks: their breeding-place is aſſigned to 
— near the ſea- ſide in Scotland, where they are in 
abundance, and have young three or four times every 
ear: they may be taken by bird-lime; and are better 
bo the ſpit than the cage, being excellent meat when 
very fat, which is in hard weather; but in open wea- 
ther their fleſh is bittes, and not worth cating. 
ug The wind throftle, which comes along with the 


| 


mentioned bird, but ſhe is much ſmaller, with , 


, far exceeding the two former: in Jauu- 
ary, in fine weather, the ſun-ſhining, they will get a 
— many together upon a tree, and ſing two or three 

ours, yet they are not melodious, and fo not worth 
the pains. of keeping, eſpecially fince they will not 
fing above three months. | | 

4. The wood-ſong throſtle, which is a very choice 
ſong-bird, for the great variety of his notes, for la- 
viſhneſs in his ſong, and for his continuing longer 
than any bird in ſong, it being at leaſt nine months 
in the year. The hen builds her neſt the beginning of 
March, upon the ſtump of an old tree or tide of the 
coppice by a ditch, according as ſhe finds food, 
and ſtuff moſt convenient for her building, as alſo 
meat for her young. She faſhions her neſt round and 
deep, with moſs, or dry graſs; and when ſhe has 
completed the firſt part, ſhe wonderfully and after a 
moſt exquifite manner, daubs the infide with a fort 
of carth called loam; doing it ſo ſmooth and even, 
and all with her bill, that it is beyond the art of man 
to perform the like with any tools: whereas this bird 
commonly leaves a hole at the bottom of her neſt in 
the middle, it is ſuppoſed to be to this end, that it 
may not be drowned upon any ſudden violent ſhow- 
ers, or long continuance of rain: they generally breed 
three times a year, if they meet with no diſturbance 
or caſualties by the way; and if the weather be fine 
and warm, they go very ſoon to neſt. The firſt com- 
monly is hatched in April, and ſometimes the latter 
end of March, the ſecond in May, and the third in 
June but the firſt birds generally prove the ſtouteſt 
and beft: they may be taken from the neſt at fourteen 
days old, but muſt be kept warm and neat, not let- 
ting them fit upon their dung, if it fall into their neſt, 
but to order it fo, they may dung over their neft, 
while they are young and ſmall. ey ſhould be fed 
with raw meat, and ſome bread chopped and mixed 
together with hempſeed bruiſed; which bread is to be 
wet and mingled with the meat. When they begin to 
be well feathered, put them into a large cage, with 


| ſome dry moſs in the bottom, and let them have two 


or three perches, that they may fit and lie at pleaſure; 
for if not kept clean, they arc ſubje& to the cramp, 
and will never ſing, nor delight in themſelves: you 
may, by degrees, leave off giving the ſheep's heart, 
for bread and hempſeed will do; but be fure to let 
them have freſh water twice a weck, that they may 
bathe and prune themſelves. 

5. The heath-throſtle, the ſmallet of the three 
ſorts we have in England, and is known by his dark 
breaſt: in ſome countries they are called Maviſes ; for 
they differ in their colour, ſong, and way of breeding: 
the cock-heath throſtle hath much ſweeter notes than 
the wood-ſong throftle, is neater in his plume, and fo 
to be preferred before him, The hen builds by the 
heath- ſide, either in a furze-buſh, or by a ditch fide, 
in the ſtump of an old hawthorn, and ſeldom haunts 
the woods and ſhaws, as the other does; her neſt is 
very difficult to be found, which ſhe builds with 
green ground moſs, making it much deeper, and 1-is 

| than 


TIT 


than the former; ſhe begins not to hatch till the 
middle of April; breeds twice a year, and is à fine, 
tame, neat bird, if well fed, and * 2 elean from 
dung and vermin. Her young are to brought up 
in eve 


r 
dered A the other fort. 
| There are ſeveral methods laid down to diſtinguiſh 
the cock from the hen: but to avoid needleſs particu- 
lars, firſt view his gullet, whether it be white, with 
black ſtreaks on each fide; then if he hath large and 
black ſpots upon his breaſt, and the colour of his head 
_ of a light ſhining brown, with black ftreaks under the 
eye, and upon the pinion of the wing; if you find 
_ theſe marks, you are right in your choice: but if you 
would not fail, bring up the whole brood, and as you 
will find in a ſhort time after they feed themſelves, 
that they all record to themſelves; yet take notice, 
that the hen does it with ſhort catches and jerks, and 
continues it not long; whereas the cock is full, and 
you perceive his gullet to extend much more than the 
oth rs, and to ſing much oftener than the hen. Hav- 
ing made this obſervation two or three times, take 
him out of the cage, mark him, and then put him in 
ain. 

SICK, an infirmity in a horſe,” when he preſſes the 
edge of the manger with his upper teeth, and gives a 
kind of belch through the throat, by which means he 
loſes part of his oats, 

TICK LISH ix ThE Maxace. A horſe is faid to 
| be ticklith, that is, too tender upon the ſpur, and too 
ſenſible, that does not freely fly the ſpurs, but in ſome 
meaſure reſiſts them, throwing himſelf up, when they 
come near and prick his ſkin. 

TIRING. It this befal a horſe in travelling, or a 
. hunting-match, or the like, the beft helps you can 
give him, is warm wine to drink, and bleed him in 
the mouth, and to let him lick up and fwallow the 
fame; and if there are nettles to be had where you 
are, rub his mouth, and ſheath him well with them, 
and afterwards ride him gently to his reſting place, 
and ſet him up warm, and — you go to bed give 
him half a dozen ſpoonfuls of aqua vitæ, with as 
much provender as he will cat: the next morning rub 
his legs with ſheep's foot oil, and it will cauſe a freth 
agility in his limbs. 

Some bleed the horſe in the neck vein, and the 
next day give him a clyſter, with an ounce and a half 
of ſal polycreſtum, and afterwards cauſe him to drink 
a pound and a half of olive-oil, and keep him bridled 
tor two hours after. 

TIT. A little horſe, and ſome call a horſe of a 
middle ſize a double tit. 

TIT-LARK. This bird is ſhort in his ſong, and 
no variety in it, yet ſome fancy him for his whiſking, 
turning and chewing, ſinging moſt like the canary 
bird ot any bird whatſoever. He commonly appears 
the beginning of April, and leaves us at the beginning 
of September. | 

When they are taken, they are fed as the night- 
ingale is; they muſt be crammed at firſt, for they will 
not feed themſelves, by reaſon they always feed on 


reſpect after the ſame manner as is here or- 


TOR 


live meat in the field; for which cauſe he is unac 
quainted with the meat we offer him: when he comes 
to feed of himſelf, he will cat what the wood-lark 
eats, or almoſt any other. | 

There is no taking the old ones but with a net, ſuch 
as all other birds are catched with, les 

This bird breeds about the latter end of April, or 
beginning of May, and builds her neſt on the 
ground by ſome pond fide, or ditch-fide, or in a gar- 
den in high graſs, and makes her neſt of dead grat: 
and a few ſmall roots; commonly lays fix eggs, 01 
five at leaſt, and has her young by the middle of May, 
which ſhe feeds with caterpillars and flics. 

Theſe. birds are very eaſily brought up, being hardy, 
and not ſubje& to colds and cramps as other birds are, 
but live long if preſerved with care. 

TOE BeroRE, AND QUARTER BEHIND (with Farriers) 
a rule which they obſerve in ſhoeing horſes, or, as it 
is commonly expreſſed, before behind, and behind be. 


fare. 

«We toe before is meant, that you may give the nails a 
good hold upon the toe of the fore feet ; becauſe there 
the horn is very thick, which it is not in the quarters of 


the fore-feet, for there the horn is thin, and you would 


hazard the pricking the horſe. Sc QUARTER BEHIND AND 
OeexING A Hokrst's HEELS. 

TONGUE or a Hokss, ſhould be ſmall, or elſe it 
will be difficult to keep the bit from preſſing it; which 
cauſing the tongue to extend over his bars and to cover 
them, will render his feeling of the preſſure of the 
bit dull, by hindering its operation and effect upon the 
bars. | 

TONGUE-HURT, is what befals a horſe by acci- 
dent; or by a bit, halter or the like. 

For the cure; ſome boil water in leaves of wood-bine, 
primroſe, blackberry and knot graſs, with ſome honey, 
adding a little alum ; with this they waſh the horſe's 
ſore of his tongue two or three times a day with a clout 
tied to a piece of ſtick, the liquor being — 

Or anoint with mel roſatum; but whenever you 
dreſs either tongue or mouth, do not fail to tie the horſe 
up to the rack tor an hour after it. 

Some take red honey, the marrow of pork powdered, 
quick lime and pepper, made into fine powder, of each 
a like quantity, and boil them together till they 
'come to an ointment, and rub the part with it twice a- 


day. 

TOP-ANGLING, with a worm, requires a line 
without float or lead. Ihe bait muſt be-: drawn up and 
down the ſtream on the top of the water. This method 
ſhould only be uſed when the weather is fine, and the 
water clear; it is ſometimes ſucceſsful in fiſhing for a 
'trout and falmon-ſmelts. | 
| TORCHENDSs, is a long ſtick with a hole at the 
end of it, through which we run a ſtrap of leather; the 
two ends of which being tied together, ſerve to ſtraighten ' 
cloſely and tie up a horie's noſe, as long as the ſtick is 


o 


* upon the halter or ſnaffle. 


This is done to keep the horſe from being unruly 
when they go to dreſs him, or upon any other occa 


fon. 
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hounds in Great Britain are not all alike: ſome are good 


. _ "WW 
TOWRUS (with Hunters) a roebuck, eager for co- 


ulation, is faid to go to his towrus. 

TRACE or a Hax, is her footing in the ſnow, diſ- 
tinct from her other treadings, called doubling, ſoring 
and pricking. 

TRACES, are alſo the treads of ravenous beaſts, or 
wolves, wild bears, &c. 


TRACK [with Huntſmen] the footing of a wil 


boar. 

TRAILING. For trailing no rules can be laid 
down with certainty, it depends on the judgment of the 
huntſman, and his juſt knowledge of the ſeveral good 
and bad properties of his dogs. A kennel of the beſt 


for trailing and ſtarting ; others excellent when the 
hare is on foot; others again, for hitting off defaults, 
running the double, or hot foil, or making good the hard 


ways. 

— huntſmen, the inſtant they find where a hare 
has relic ved, trouble themſelves not at all about trailing 
to her, but proceed with the company to threſhing the 
hedges for a wide compaſs, many of whom, being ſo! 
ſparing of their pains, as often beat over, as beat a hare 
up. But trailing fairly and ſtarting, is the niceſt part 
of the whole pains, provided wind and weather per 
mit. | 

It is an undetermined point at trail or cold hunting, 
whether the dogs challenge from any particular effluvia 
that tranſpired from the feet of a hare, or remains of 
breath, that in her feeding and exerciſe intermixed with 
and ſoiled the paſture and herbage. Was it from the 
foot alone, the moiſt path would be eaſier to challenge 
upon than the verdant fward. 

If the hounds challenge on the relief, it is a point of 
judgment not to let them puzzle and ſtick, but to rate 
them _ and to make it good round the fences the 
ſooner the better. Now the huntſman muſt . depend 
abſolutely on his dogs; the tender-noſed hound gene- 
rally hits it firſt, and is very often unjuſtly deemed a 
babbler, becauſe a tougher dog does not make 
good what he opens upon; whereas the differ- 
ence too often is, that one hound's noſe is fo ex- 
quiſitely delicate, as to enjoy a ſcent twice as ſtale as 
another, | 


Obſerve ſome one or two open cheerily, the whole 


pack runs in, not one, for want of equal talents, ap- 
proves. But as they proceed to warmer ſcent, if others 
gravely undertake to peruſe the cafe, and, on due con- 
ſideration, challenge but in fingle notes, the whole 
kennel from every quarter hurry, and with general 
yelp confirm the report; whilſt the aſſiduous huntſ- 
man, glad at heart, in oratory of his own, proclaims it 
good. 3 

It is ſurprizing what a notable confidence preſides 
among hounds, in proportion to the reality of each 
other's affurances. he moſt rigid fincere perfon 
upon the earth, cannot deteſt or leis eredit the no- 
torious cheat or liar, than a ſtaunch hound one 
that opens falſe, or ſpends his tongue free to little pur- 

fe. 

The notes of the hounds are certain language 
in the cars of the huntſman, and what he depends 


TRA 
upon more than the judgment of all his friends in the 


According to the length of time a tare has been gone 
to form, do they more or leſs aſſure him of their likeli- 
hood to ſtart. At the moſt diſtant part of her morning's 
exerciſe, when the tendereſt noſed dog can but touch of, 
the ſcent, the true muſical hound opens fingle : perhazs 
a long holding note, or (according to the dog) only what 
ſome people call a chop. As they gather on towards her, 
each old ſophiſter confirms his opinion by an additional 
note, and doubles his tongue. When near her form, and 
the ſcent lies warm and ſtrong, all double and treble 
their notes. 

Beware of the counter trailing, which may happen 
when dogs are caſt off, ſo as to challenge about the mid- 
dle of her works, or nearer the form than the feed; 
there the ſcent lies ſo equal, that the dogs, over eager 
and buſy, often hit the heelway, or draw amiſs ; this 
the huntſman muſt judge of by the notes his dogs firſt 
challenge in. If they double and carry it on counter, 
they will ſoon ſignify their error, by opening only ſingle ; 
for inſtead of the ſcent lying hotter, and * upon 
* noſes, it is the contrary, and dwindles to no ſcent 
at all, 

Young hares tread more deep and heavy than old 
ones, becauſe the younger they are the weaker the 
j-ints. At full moon they make moſt work, and go a 
great diſtance, relieving upon any fort of feed; | 
cially that which grows within ſhade of the hedge-rows 
and trees. At this time the buck and doe often affociate 
together. 

About this time the huntſman, if he is clever and 
lucky in this particular, it not only proceeds from ef- 
teem, but that deſirable token of it, field money, which 
makes many a man negle& his dogs too much, in 
good trail, to myope about in the hedges and brakes, in 
expectation of a ſo-ho! To eſpy a hare no rules can be 
laid down, ſhe generally forms uncertain; whoſoever 
looks for her, muſt have the idea of a hare ſeated ſtrongly 
pictured in his mind. 

They very ſeldom chuſe to form in high woods in au- 
tumn, becauſe the leaves, acorns; and beech-maſt, are 
continually falling, and in wet weather drops from the 
trees diſturb them. They rather prefer the dry brake, 
hedge, or ſtubble. 

In Fanuary, February, and March, — hunt 
in ſome parts till the twenty- fifth, the ſcat moſt uncer- 
tain, and wander ſuch a vaſt circuit, an indifferent 
huntſman may trail all day long, and not ſtart, What 
adds to their uncertain forming, beſides the ſeaſon of 
bucking, is, they are ſo liable under warm dry hedges 
and brambles to be peſtered with piſmires, or moletted 
with vipers, and ſuch, 1 ermin, that they prefer the open 
fields and plowed lands. 4 

The huntſman ſhould now lay in his dogs well; ra- 
ther whiſper than bellow to them, till they undertake it, 
and go on full cry. Foliow at a due diftance, and as 
— requires, recheat them : if you have not a horn 
call them two or thice times together, foftly ! ſoftly ! 
for nought but general emulation reigns, fire with ſon, 
and fon with fire contend ;3 1mpetuous drive the dogs, 
Beware the inexperienced ſportſman, whether on foot or 

3K horſeback, 
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horſeback, be ſure check his forwardneſs ; many peo- 
ple think a chief part of hunting conſiſts in hallooing 
— and running, or riding hard, but they are miſ- 
taken, and fſtch perſons, gentle or fimple, muſt 
not be cttend:d if the huntſman ſwears at them; he 
has a fight to do fo. No tongue can be allowed but 
his, nor, at this time, no foot more forward than his 
own. 
A cloſeneſs on the dogs, it is well known, hurries 
them too much, being apt of themſelves, in their firſt 
heat of mettle, to overſhoot the game. Many hours ſad 
ſport has happened from driving the hounds too faſt, 
and confounding them with the hallooing of the com- 
_ pany, or a noiſy blockhead of a huntſman or whipper- 
in 


As puſs takes her circuit, judgment is often made of 
her gender. A buck gives ſuſpicion by beating the hard 
paths, ſtony highways, and taking a ring of a large ex- 
tent in proportion to the compaſs of his feed and exer- 
«ciſe, which may be gueſſed at, from the quantity of 
ground the dog trailed over. It being worthy of no- 
tice, that in the progreſs of the chaſe, a hare will £0 
over great part of the trailed land, and viſit her works 
of the preceding night and morning, unleſs ſhe takes 
endways, which after a ring or ſo, a buck is apt to do; 
and loiter a vaſt way on freſh ground, without offering 
to return. 

The doe now and then doubles in a ſhort ſpace, and 
feldom holds an end, unleſs knit; or at the end of the 
ſeaſon has kindled. At ſuch times ſhe often runs for- 
ward; and ſcarce ever returns to her young, or ef- 
capes with life; being naturally weak and unfit for fa- 
tigue. 


Vet notwithſtanding all that can be advanced, both 


ſexes regulate their conduct, much according to the ſea- 
fon and weather, After a rainy night, in a woody 
country, neither buck nor doe cares to keep the covert, 
the wet and drops that hang on the ſprays offend them : 
therefore they hold the I Rua or ſtony lanes ; for as 
the ſcent naturally lies ſtrong, they beat the roads that 
take the leaſt : not that a hare judges upon what ſoil the 
ſcent lies weakeſt, it is her cars that chiefly direct her ; 
for the hounds being oftener at default on the hard 
— than the turf, ſhe finds herſelf not ſo eloſely pur- 
ued, by being not much alarmed with the continued 
cry of the dogs at her heels. The larger the cry, the 
more ſhe ik terrified, and faſter ſhe ſpeeds ; the certain 
ef ed of which is a heart broken ſooner than with a ken- 
nel, in number and goodneſs equal, that ſpent their 
1 leſs free. | | 
Ihe fame principle directs her to ſeek the covert in 
autumn, when the ground is dry, and wind bleak and 
cold at north or call ; then puſs runs the paths that are 
covered with leaves, which are ſo continually fallin 
and blowing about, the beſt hound can make but little 
of her; therefore her alarms being not of long con- 
tinuance, but ſeldom and ſhort, ſhe reſts contented where 
ſhe is leaſt diſturbed. 
If a hare is trailing to form, on that depends great 
part of the ſucceſs of the hunt if the is beat up ; the firſt 
ring is a foundation for the ſuccceding paſtime, all the 
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tucks and doubles ſhe afterwards makes, being, ina great 
meaſure, like the firſt, | 

According to the ground ſhe runs, the fieldmen are 
to ſtation themſelves ; no two are to ſtand prating toge- 
ther ; let cach purſue the method he thinks beſt for aſ- 
fiſting the dogs, and his own diverſion. This is the time 
to give proot of good judgment. 

If any perſons are —— back, or guarding the ſoil, it 
is recommended to ſtand alone, as quiet and private as 

ſible. Above all, obſerve the wind. Whoever fits 
in the wind, a hundred to one he does not ſce the hare, 
unleſs, at a great diſtance, the drops back, or leaps aſide, 
for the reaſons before obſerved. 

On ſight of the hare, and ſhe happens to guat, ſilence 
will be an argument of great prudence; if the dogs are 
at default, let them remain fo, but it ſhe goes for- 
ward and will ſpeed, the fingle view-halloo, if the 
huntſman is within hearing, is allowable, in order to 
—_— and give him ihformation what part ſhe bears 
or. 

Beware, above all things, the vile practice of halloo- 
ing off the hounds, to lay them in after a view; leaving 
unhunted ground is the worſt thing that can poſſibly hap- 
pen. Beſides, it not only ſpoils the dogs, and accuſtoms 
them at every fault to liſten ſor the halloo, but it is foul 
ſport and condemnable. 

By this means, if ſhe doubles, he will certainly prick 
her upon ſome of thoſe places again and again, and be 
of ſingular uſe to the hounds, in drawing the hot foil. 
As he pricks her, let him bruſh it out, and re-ſmooth 
the places; this is the beſt method of treading a foil, and 
if done with judgment, no hare that holds her foiling 
can eſcape, if the Leng is allowed to put it in prac- 
tice, 

It is a rule among ſportſmen, when a hare runs the 
double, to ſet 2 to it backwards, in order to meet 
and oblige her to take freth ground, the conſequence of 
which often has been, that having met and hooped 
her, ſhe has redoubled back a few rods, and leaped 
off into ſome hedge or brake, and there guat, till 
the dogs (confounded in the midſt of two equal 
N heats) paſs her, and come to the dead de- 

ault. 

TRAIN SCENTS [with Hunters] a dead hare 
or cat dragged along the ground for the training of 
hounds. 

TRAMEL, a machine for teaching a horſe to 
amble, which is formed after the following man- 
ner : 

The fide ropes muſt be made of the beſt, fineſt, and 
ſtrongeſt packthread, ſuch as Taro Band, and twiſted 
by the rope-maker into a delicate cord, yet muſt 
not be abovethe bigneſs of a ſmall jack line, witha nooſe 
or loop at each end, as ſtrong as poſſible can be made ; 
neither ſhould they be twiſted too hard, but gently and 
with a yielding quality, which will bring the motion 
more eafily on, and prevent the tramel from break- 


ing. 

| The fide-ropes muſt be in length thirty fix inches 

for a horſe of an ordinary ſtature, and either longer 

or ſhorter, according to his ſize; and ſo equal 
one 
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one with another, that you cannot diſcern any dif- | it to the other fide, and make him amble in your hand 


ference. | 

1. The hoſe which muſt be placed in the ſmall. 
of the fore-leg, and the ſmall of the hinder-leg 
above the paſtern- joint, muſt be made of fine girth- | 
web, that is ſoft and pliant, and joined with double 
cotton. 

Over the girth- web muſt be faſtened ſtrong tabbs 
of white ncat's- leather well tallowed, ſuited to an even 
length, and ſtamped with holes at equal diſtances, which 
may paſs through the nooſes of the fide ropes, and be 
made longer or ſhorter at pleaſure, with very ſtrong 
buckles. 

Theſe hoſe axe alſo to be made faſt about the horſe's 
legs, with ſmall buckles, and the hoſe of the girth ſhould 
be four inches in length, and the long tabbs with the 
large buckles ten inches. 

3. The back-band which is fit for no other uſe but to 
bear up the fide ropes, ſhould, if you tramel all four 
legs, be made of fine girth-web, and lined with cotton; 
but if you tramel but one fide, then a common tape will 
ſerve, taking care that it carries the fide re pes in an even 
line, without either riſing or falling: for if it riſes ir 
ſhortens the ſide- rope, and if it falls there is danger of its 
entangling. 

As to the Uſe of the TRAMEL; bring the horſe into 
an even ſmooth path, and he being made faſt about his 
legs, untie the long tabbs of his near fore-leg and near 
hinder-leg ; then = to them the ſide- rope, and take 
care that the horſe ſtand at that juſt proportion, which 
nature herſelf has formed him in, without cither ſtrain- 
ing or enlarging his limbs, and in that even and juſt 
length, ſtay the fide-rope by the ſmall tape faſtened up 
to the ſaddle; then with your hand on the bridle, 
ſtraightening his head, put him gently forward, and (if 
there be occaſion) let another perſon put him forward | 
alſo, and ſo force him to amble up and down the road | 
with all the gentleneſs that may be, ſuffering him to take 
his own time, that he may thereby come to underſtand | 
his reſtraint, and what motion you would have him per- | 
form. | 
And although he ſhould ſnapper or ſtumble, or per- | 
haps fall now and then, vet it matters not; do you only | 
ſtay his head, give him leave to riſe, and put him for- 
wards again with all gentleneſs, till the horſe finding | 
his own fault, and underſtanding the motion, he will | 
become perfect, and amble in your hand to your ſatis- | 
faction. | 

For the doing this with the more caſe 2nd lefs amaze- | 
ment to the horſe, it will not be amiſs if you give the 
fide-ropes more length than ordinary at his firſt tramel- | 
ling, both that the twitches may be lets ſuduen, and the | 
motion coming more gently, the horſe may ſooner appre- 
hend it. | 

But as ſoon as he is arrived at any perfection 
in the pace, — the ſides to their true length, ſor 
an inch too long is a foot too flow in the pace, 
and an inch too ſhort, will cauſe rolling, a-twitching 
up of the legs, and indeed, a kind of downright 
halting. | 

When the horſe will thus amble in your hand, per- 
fectly with the tramel on one fide, you may then change 


as before; and thus you muſt do, changing from one 
fide to another, till with this halt-tramel he will run and 
amble in your hand without ſnappering or ſtumbling, 
both readily and ſwittly. 

Having attained to this, which may be effected in 
two or three hours labour, if there be any tractableneſe, 
you may put on the whole tramel, with the broad, flat 
back-band, tramelling both tides equally, and fo run 
him in your hand at the utmoſt length of the bridlealong 
the road ſeveral times ; then — 4 cherith him, and to 
it again: and ply him thus, till you have brought him 
to amble ſwiftly, truly, and readily, when, where, and 
how you pleaſe. 

Then put him upon rneven and uncertain ways, 
as up hill and down hill, where there are clots and 
roughneſs, and where there is hollowneſs and falſe 
treading. 

When the horſe is become perfe in your hand 
upon all theſe motions, you may fet a boy or groom 
upon his back, making him amble, while you ſtay 
his head to prevent danger, or to obſerve he 
ſtrikes. 

Afterwards mount yourſelf, and with all gentleneſs 
increaſe his pace more and more, till he becomes per- 
fect ; and as you did before with your hand, ſo do now 
on his back, firſt with the half tramel, then with the 
whole, changing the tramel often from the one fide to 
the other, and alſo caange the ground, which ſhould be 
done two or three times a day. | 

When you have brought the horſe to perfection, you 
may lay aſide the tramel and ride him without it; but 
do this in a highway, and not in a private ſmooth road, 
which affords bat a deceitful pace, and will be left upon 
every ſmall wearineſs; therefore pace him on the high- 
way three or four miles in a morning, and in cafe you 
find him forſake his gait, either through wearineſs, 
peeviſhneſs, or ignorance, always carrying the half 
tramel in your pocket, alight and putit on; and thus 
continue to exerciſe him, giving him ceaſe now 


and then, and at laſt bring him home in his true 


pace. 

TRAMEL. An inſtrument, or device, ſometimes 
of leather, more uſually of rope, fitted to a horſe's 
legs, to regulate his motions, and form him to am- 

e. 

TRAMELLED. A horſe is ſaid to be tramelled 
that has blazes or white marks upon the fore and 
22 on one tide, as the tar foot before and be- 

ind. 

He is fo called from reſemblance of the white foot to 
the hoſes of a halt tramel. 

Cyoss-TRAMELLED Hopes, is one that has white 
marks on two of his feet that ſtand crofſs-wiſfe, like St. 
Andrew's croſs; as in the far fore-foot, and the near 
hind-foot ; or in the ncar toot before, and the far foot 
behind. 

TRAMEL-NET, is a long net for the taking great 
and ſmall towl by night, in champaign countries ; much 
like the net uſed for the lou- bell, both in thape, bigneſe, 
and methes. 

It is to be ſpread on the ground, fo that the®nether or 

3R 2 tarther 
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| Farther end of it, plumbed with ſmall plummets of 
lead, may lie looſe thereon ; then bearing up the other 
part, by the frength of men at the foremoft ends, only 
tiail it along the ground, not ſuflering that end which 
is borne up to come near the ground by at leaſt a yard ; 
when this is done, at each ſide of the net muſt be car- 
ried great blazing lights of fire, by which men thould 
go to raiſe the birds, and as they riſe under the net, fo 
take them ; after which manner you may paſs over the 
whole corn- field, or rather champaign ground. See Low- 
BeiL and Haxp-Ner, 

 TRANCHEFILE, is the croſs-chain of a bridle that 
runs along the bitt-mouth from one branch to the 


ther. 
D TRAVELLING-HORSE. A horſe fit for jour- 


neying, the choice of which confiſts chiefly in his 
ſtrength ; you are to obſerve that his joints be ſtrong, 
his paſterns ſhort and ſtraight, without bending in his 
going, his hoofs tough and hollow ; let his nature be 
temperate, neither too furious nor too dull ; and being 
thus qualiticd, let him be fed with good hay in the win- 
ter, and good graſs in the ſummer ; let his provender 
be good dry oats, peas, beans, or bread, according to his 


ſtomach, whereof in time of reſt, half a peck at a water- 


is ſufficient, but in time of labour, as much as he 
can eat with an appetite. x 
When you travel him, let him be watered two hours 
before you ride; then rub, dreſs, and luſtily feed him, 
after which bridle and let him ftai;d half an hour be- 
fore you back him ; and on your journey let him be fed 
betimes for all night, that he may the ſooner take his 
reſt; and in the morning travel him moderately, till 
his wind be racked, and his limbs be warmed, and then 
proceed as your affairs require; but at night be ſure to 
water him two miles before you come to your journey's 
end, then the warmer you bring him to his inn the 
better; neither walk nor waſh him, the one begets 
cold, and the other foundering in the feet or body, 
but ſet him up warm, well ſtopped and well rubbed 
with clean litter; and give him no meat while his out- 
ward parts are hot, or moiſt with ſweat, as the ear- 
roots, the flanks, the neck, or under his chaps ; but 
being dry, rub him, and feed him according to the 
oodneſs of his appetite, which to get in him, change 
e food, or waſh his tongue or noſtrils with vinegar, 
wine, falt, or warm urine : again, ſtop not his feet with 
cow-dung, till he be ſuffieiently cold, and that the 
blood and humours which were diſperſed be ſettled in 
their proper places. | 
Look well to his back that the ſaddle hurt him not, 
the girths that they do not gall, and his ſhoes that they 
are — faſt on, and 17 let him neither cat or 
drink when hot, nor preſently after travel; as to la- 
pouring of him, let it be moderate, when the weather 
is neither extreme hot or cold, that ſo you may avoid 
extreme heats, and ſudden colds, and travel him not 
too late, that you may fee him well dried and fed, be 
fore you take your own reſt; neither take the faddlc 
ſuddenly off his back. 
He may be fed with horſe bread, made of clean beans, 
aſe, and vetches, which are very good, and all 
is meat and drink ſhould be exceeding clean and 
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ſweet ; ſtanding water is better for him than river wa. 
ter, which is too piercing: he ſhould be tied in the ſta- 
ble with two reins, and often rode on ſtony ways, in 
order to his better feeling his feet, and hardening his 
hoofs. 

The beſt litter is a bed of wheat-ſtraw, above his 
knees, though barley-ftraw is the ſofteſt, but a horſe 
will covet to cat that which is not wholeſome for him; 
whereas wieat-ſtraw, though it be not fo foft to lie 
upon, yet it is wholeſome for him to eat; and as for 
oat-ttraw, it is the beſt to lic upon. I 

As for the dreſſing part, let him be curried twice a 
day, and be rubbed well with the hands with a rub- 
ber; his head ſhould be rubbed with a wet cloth, and 
his cods rubbed with a dry one, to prevent his bein 
ſcabby between his legs; and his foretop, mane, — 
tail ſhould be combed with a wet mane- comb, ob- 
— where the horſe's hair is thinneſt, to curry the 

entleſt. 

: He ſhould be clcan and dry in the ſtable, no ſwine 
lying near it, nor any poultry ſuffered to come within 
it; and for the ſtable it thould always be light, to- 
wards the ſouth and north, yet ſo that the north win- 
dows in winter may be ſhut cloſe at pleaſure ; the 
planchers ſhould lie even and level, that the horſe may 
ſtand at caſe, and not prove lame by too much oppoſing 
his hinder-feet ; there ſhould be no mud-wall within 
his reach, for he will naturally covet to eat it, than 
which nothing is more unwholeſome. 

In feeding, give him chopt wheat-ſtraw amongſt his 
. it being a great eleanſer of the body, and 

et the hay-bottles be ſmall, but tied very hard; for fo 
your horſe will cat with a better ſtomach, and make 
leaſt waſte; and as it will prove to be very wholeſome 
to ſprinkle water upon his hay, ſo fenugreek is ſove- 
reign upon his provender, the tirſt being good for wind, 
and the other tor worms, Let him be exerciſed daily, 
which will beget him a good appetite to his meat. 

You may once a year purge him with graſs or green 
blades of corn, called forrage, for fifteen days together; 
but before you purge him in any caſe, let him blood, 
and while he is purging, let him have no provender : 
and as a horſe a travel has always more blood than 
any other beaſt whatever, it is therefore good to take 
blood from him, in order to prevent the yellows or other 
diſtempers which may enſue. 

In caſe you thould come late to your inn, fo that the 
journey be great and preſſing, and that the horſe refuſes 
to cat till he has drank, though he be hot, then let his 
drink be milk given him in the dark, leſt the white- 
neſs make him refuſe it, this being both cordial and 

leaſant; but if you cannot get milk enough, then mix 
it with water lukewarm ; and if the horſe by labour or 
any ſurfeit be brought low, lean, and weak, give him 
to drink mare's milk for many days together, which 
will ſtrengchen him very much. 

When he is at reſt in the winter, water him between 
fix and ſeven in the morning, and four and five in the 
evening, but it is not good to waſh him when he is 
hot, yet he may be waſhed above his knees, provided 
you do not wath his belly, and that you ride him after- 
wards, and ſo ſet him up and drefs him; and the purer 
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the water wherein he is waſhed is, the wholeſomer it 
is, ſo that it be not extreme cold; if the horſe be ſick, 
he muſt have his water at four times, and not as much 
as he will drink at once; tet him ſtand two or three 
hours without meat; and always obferve that rubbing 
much, hard, and well, doth preſerve and keep both 
legs and body in ſtrength, and he delights much 
therein, and it does much better than a great deal of 
meat. 

In travelling, alight at every ſtcep hill, both to re- 
freſh the horſe and yourſelf, look often to the ſaddle, 
and his ſhoes; and after his journey, pick and cleanſe 
the ſoles of his feet, ftuſhng them well with ox-dung, 
as before directed, and anoint his legs with greaſe, tar, 
and turpentine, See JOURNEY, 

TRAVES, a kind of ſhackles for a horſe, that is in 
teaching to amble or pace. 

TRAVERSE, a horſe is faid to traverſe when he 
euts his tread croſswiſe, throwing his croup to one fide, 
and his head to anorher. 

TRAVE, A place incloſed with rails for ſhoeing 

TRAVISE, j an unruly horſe. 

TRAVICE, is a ſmall inclofure or oblong quadran- 

le, placed before a farrier's ſhop, and conſiſting of 
| illars or poſts kept together by croſs poles ; the 
— being deſigned for holding and keeping in a 
horſe that is apt to be unruly or diſorderly in time of 
ſhoeing, or of any operation. 

TREY 


S. A compoſition having been invented by 


Mr. Wiftiam Foxsvru, for the prefervation of fruit 
and foreſt trees, and an examination having taken 

lace, which proved its efficacy, on May 11, 1791, his 
Majeſty was graciouſly plcafed to grant a reward to Mr. 
FoxsvTn, for diſcloſing the method of making and ufing 
that compoſition ; and the following are his directions 
for that purpoſe: Take one buſhel of freſh cow-dung, 


half a buſhel of lime-rubbiſh of old buildings, (that 


from the ciclings of rooms is preferable) half a buſhel 
of wood-aſhes, and a fixteenth part of a buſhel of pit or 
river fand. The three laſt articles are to be fifted fine 
before thev are mixed,; then work them well together 
with a ſpade, and afterwards with a wooden beater, un- 
til the tuff is very ſmooth, like fine plaiſter uſed for 
the ceilings of rooms. 

The compoſition being thus made, care muſt be taken 
to prepare the tree properly for its application, by cut- 
ting away all the dead, decayed, and injured part, till 
you come to the freſh found word ; leaving the ſurface 
of the wood very ſmooth, and rounding off the edges of 
the bark with a draw-kaife, or other inſtrument, per- 
fectly tmooth, which muſt be particularly attended to; 
then lay on the plaiſter, about one cighth of an inch 


thick, all over the part where the wood or bark has 


been fo cut away, finiſhing off the edges as thin as poſ- 
fible. Then take a quantity of dry powder of wood- 
aſhes, mixed with a fixth part of the fame quantity of 
the aſhes of burnt bones; put it into a tin-box, with 
holes in the top, and ſhake the powder on the ſurface 
of the plaiſter, till the whole is covered over with it, 
letting it remain for half an hour, to abſorb the moiſ- 
ture; then apply more powder, rubbiag it on. gently 
with the hand, and repeating the application of the 
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— till the whole plaiſter becomes a dre ſmooth 
urface, 

All the trees cut down near the ground ſhould have 
the ſurface made quite ſmooth, rounding it off in a 
{mall degree, as before-mentioned; and the dry pow- 
der, directed to be uſed afterwards, ſhould have an 
equal quantity of alabaſter mixed with it, in order the 
better to reſiſt the dripping of trees, and heavy rains. 

If any of the compoſition be left for a future oeca- 
fion, it ſhould be kept in a tub, or other veſſel, and 
urine of any kind poured on it, fo as to cover the ſur- 
face, otherwiſe the atmoſphere will greatly hurt the 
efficacy of the application. Where lime-rubbiſh of 
old buildings cannot be eafily got, take powdered 
chalk, or common lime, after having been fſlaked a 
month at leaſt. 

As the growth of the tree will gradually affe& the 
plaiſter, by raiſing up its edges next the bark, care 
ſhould be taken, where that happens, to rub it over 
with your finger when occation may require (which is 
beſt done when moiſtened by rain), that the plaitter 
may be kept whole, to prevent the air and wet from 
penetrating into the wood, 


A Way to prevent Hares, Rabbits, &c. from peeling off 
the Bark of young Trees. 


Provide a quantity of greaſe, put it over the fire, 
and boil it with tar, ſtirring in the latter till they are 
well mixed; then take a bruſh, and rub the mixture 
over the body of your tree, higher than the reach of 
the animals, This ſhould be done in the month of 
November, as it is in the winter-time only that ani- 
mals are obtiged, through hunger, to feed on the bark 
of trees. 8 

TREAD or a Ions is good, if it be firm and 
without reſting upon one fide of the foot more than 
upon the other, or ſetting down the toe or heel one 
before the other: if he ſets his heel firſt to the ground, 
| then it is a ſign that he is foundered in his feet, but 
if he ſets his toes firſt to the ground, it ſhews that he 
has been a draft horſe: theretore the whole foot ſhould 
be ſet down equally at the fame inſtant of time, and 


turned neither out nor in. 
TREPINGER; is the action of a horſe who beats 


the duſt with his fore-feet in managing, without em- 


bracing the volt; and who makes his motions- and 
times thort, and near the ground, without being put 
upon his haunches. | 
This is generally the fault of fuch horſes as have 
not their ſhoulders ſupple, and at liberty, and withal 

have ſcarce any motion with them. | 

A horſe may trepinger in going upon a ſtraight light. 

TRIDE, Can — — — v 

A tride-pace, is a going of ſhort and ſwift motions, 
though unitcd ard caly. 

A horſe is {aid to work tride upon volts, when the 

times he makes is haunches are ſhert and ready. 

Some apply tt. word only to the motion of the- 
haunches. 

TRIP, „ee 4 horſe is faid to trip when he 

| makes a tal! (top, 


* TRIP, 


TRO 
TRIP (with Hunters). 


oats, 
TRIP. A ſhort journey. 
TRISTA, I A privilege by which a perſon is freed 
TRISTIS. f from his attendance on the lord of a 
foreſt, when he goes a hunting; ſo as not to be oblig- 
ed to hold a dog, follow the chafe, or ſtand at a place 
4 | 


A herd, or company of 


RIMMER-ANGLING is very uſeful in a mere, 


canal, or pond, and even in the ſtill part of a river, 
This requires a round cork, fix inches in diameter, 
with a groove on which to wind up your line, except 
ſo much of it near the hook as will allow the bait to 
hang about mid-water, and likewiſe ſo much of the 
other end as will reach to the bank, or a buſh, where 
it is to be faſtened. In this poſition you may leave it 
to take its chance, whilſt you arc angling elſewhere. 
As ſoon as the pike takes the bait, and runs away 
with it, the line unwinds itſelf off the trimmer, with- 
out giving him the leaſt check. However, when you 
come to take up your line, give it a jerk, as in other 
fuhing, and then your prey will be more ſecure, This 
is a good method of Aming in the night. See ANG- 


LING, 
To TROAT, (with Sportſmen) fignifies © cry as a 


buck does at rutting time. 5 

TROACHINGS, (with Hunters) the ſmall branch- 
es on the top of a deer's head. 

TROLL. A certain way of fiſhing for pikes with a 
rod, the line of which runs out in a reel. See fiſhing 
for Pikx. | 

TROT'; is one of the natural paces of a horſe, 
which is two legs up in the air, and two upon the 

round, at the ſamo time croſs-wiſe, or in the form of 
a St. Andrew's Croſs. 

As in the amble, the horſe is to be ſtayed upon the 
hand, and preſſed forward with the calves of the legs 
of the rider, one after the other; ſo, on the contrary, 
if the horſe be walking, and you would have him trot, 
you muſt flack your bridle-hand, and preſs him on 
with both your calves, at one and the ſame time; 
which will oblige him to advance the hind leg of the 
fide wita which he did not lead, ſooner than other- 
wiſe he would do, and fo move at the very ſame in- 
ſtant with the fore-leg of that fide with which he be- 

an to lead, which is the true action of the trot; that 
is, the hind leg of one fide and fore leg of the other, 
at one and the ſame time, 

The TROT or a Hos is good if it be firm, with- 
out reſting upon one fide of the foot before the other, 
or ſetting down one toe or heel before the other: ſome 
horſes, - notwithſtanding they raiſe, ſtay, and tread 
well, have a bad walk, and therefore you are to take 
notice whether he walks quickly, and alſo lightly on 
the hand, not preſſing or reſting too much on the bitt, 
but always changing a point, keeping his head high, 
with a quick motion of his ſhoulders. ; 

He walks caſily when his fore and hind feet make 


but as it were one motion; and ſurely, when he treads | 


firm and ſure, and lifts up his legs indifferently high; 
but if he does not bend them enough, he will be cold 


* 
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in his walk (as they call it) and apt to ſtrike upon the 
ſtones and clods, 

TROUSSEQUIN, is a piece of wood, cut arch- 
wiſe, raiſed above the hinder bow of a great ſaddle, 
which ſerves to keep the bolſters firm. 

There are ſome Dutch ſaddles, called ſelles raxzes, 
which have a low trouſſequin. | 

TROUT. A delicious freſh water fiſh, which is 
obſerved to come in, and go out of ſeaſon, with the 
ſtag and buck, and ſpawns about Odlaber and Novem- 
ber, which is the more admirable, becauſe moſt other 
fiſn ſpawn in warm weather, when the ſun by its 
heat has cheriſhed the carth and water, making them 
fit for generation. There are ſeveral forts of this fiſh 
highly valuable; ſuch as the fordage-trout, the armer- 
ly-trout, the bull-trout, in Northumberland, &c, but 
it is obſervable, that the red and yellow trouts arc 
the beſt; and as to their ſex, the female has the pre- 
terence, having a leſs head and deeper body than 
the male: by their large back you may know that 
they are in ſeaſon, with the like note for all other 
fiſh. The trout is of a more ſudden growth than other 
hſh: he lives not fo long as the pearch and divers 
other fiſhes do, as Sir Francis Bacox hath obſerved 
in his hiſtory of life and death. 

They are all the winter fick, lean, and unwheleſome, 
and often found to be louſy: theſe trout-lice are 
irnall worms, with big heads, ſticking cloſe to the 
fiſh's ſides, and ſucking moiſture from him that gave 
them being; neither is he freed from them till the 
ſpring, or beginning of ſummer, at which time his 
ſtrength increaſes; then he deſerts the deep ſtill wa- 
ters, and betakes himſelf to gravelly ground, againſt 
which he ceaſes not rubbing himſelt till he is cleanſed 
from that louſineſs: from that inſtant he delights to be 
in ſharp ſtreams, and ſuch as are ſwift, where he will 
lie in wait for minnows and May flies; at the latter 
end of which month he is in his prime, being fatteſt 
and beſt. 

They are uſually caught with a worm, minnow, or 
fly, either natural or artificial, There are ſcveral forts 
of worms which are baits proper for the angler; as the 
carth- worm, dung-worm, the maggot or gentle; but 
for the trout, the lob-worm and brandling are ac- 
counted the beſt, or ſquirrel-tail, having a red head, 
ſtreaked down the back, and a broad tail. Take 
notice, that with whatever fort of worms you fiſh, they 
are better for keeping, which may be in an earthen 
pot with moſs, which muſt be changed once in three 
or four days in the ſummer, and in twice as long 
time in the winter. 

To avoid confution, it may be nec2fary to remark, 
that the ſame kind of worm / is, in different places, 
known by different names: thus he marſh and the 
meadow-worm, are the fame; and the lob-worm, or 
twachel, is alſo called the dew-worm and the garden- 
worm; and the dock-worm is, in ſome places, called 
the flag-worm. 

The tag-tail is found in March and April, in marled 
lands or meadows, after a ſhower of rain, or in a 
morning, when the weather is calm, and nut cold, T 
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arc an eddy, behind a ſtone, a log, or a bank that 


vill be very uſeful: upon the rod with which you uſe 


TRO 
To find the oak-worm, beat on an oak-tree, that 
ows over a highway or bare place, and they will fall 
or you to gather, 

o find the dock-worm, go to an old pond or pit, 
and pull up ſome of the flags; ſhake the roots in the 
water, and amongſt the fibres that grow from the roots 
you will find little huſks, or caſes, of a reddiſh or yel- 
lowiſh colour; open theſe carefully with a pin, and 
take from thence a little worm, pale and yellow, or 
white, like a gentle, but longer and flenderer, with 
rows of feet down his belly, and a red head: this is 
the dock or flag-worm. An excellent bait for gray- 
ung, tench, bream, carp, roach and dace. 

ou are to take notice, that of the winds the ſouth 
wind is ſaid to be beſt. Next to that, the weſt wind 
is believed to be the beſt. The fiſh lies or ſwims 
nearer the bottom, and in deeper water in winter than 
in ſummer; and alſo nearer the bottom in any cold 
day, and then gets neareſt the lee-fide of the water. 

Fiſh tor him with a long line, and not a little hook, 
and let him have time to gorge your hook, for he does 
not uſually forſake it, as he oft will in the day-fiſh- 
ing: and if the night be not dark, then fiſh fo with 
an artificial fly of a light colour, and at the ſnap: he 
will ſometimes riſe at a dead mouſe, or a piece of 
cloth, or any thing that ſeems to ſwim acroſs the water, 
or to be in motion. 

The trout delights in ſmall purling rivers and brooks, 
with gravelly bottoms and a wit fiream; his haunts 


projects forward into the river, and againſt which the 
ſtream drives; a ſhallow between two ſtreams, or, to- 
wards the latter end of the ſummer, a mill-tail. His 
hold is uſually in the deep, under the hollow of a 
bank, or the root of a tree, 

The trout ſpawns about the beginning of November, 
and does not recover till the beginning of March. 

WaLTON has been fo particular on the ſubject of 
trout fiſhing, that he has left very little room to ſay 
any thing by way of annotation with reſpect to baits, 
or the method of taking this fiſh; yet there are ſome 
directions and obſervations pertinent to this ſubject, 
which it would not be confiſtent with the intended co- 
piouſneſs and accuracy of this work to omit. 

When you fiſh for large trout or ſalmon, a winch 


the winch, whip a number of ſmall rings of about an 
eighth of an inch diameter, and at firſt about two feet 
diſtant from each other; but afterwards diminiſhing 
gradually in their diſtanees, till you come to the end: 
the winch muſt be ſcrewec on to the butt of your rod, 
and round the barrel let there be wound eight or ten 
yards of wove hair or filk line: when you have ſtruck 
a fiſh that may endanger your tackle, let the line run, 
and wind him up as he tires. 


You will find great convenience in a ſpike made of 


a piece of the greater end of a ſword- blade, ſcrewed | 


into the hither end of the butt of your rod: when you 
have ſtruck a fiſh retire backwards from the -river, 
and, by means of the ſpike, ſtick the rod perpendicu- 
lar in the ground; you may then hold on the line, and 
draw the fiſh to you, as you ſee proper. 


pe and two hairs twiſled for the bottom, next the 
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When you angle for a trout, whether with a fly or 
at the ground, you need make but three or four trials 
ina place; which, if uaſucceſsful, you may conclude 
there are none there. 

In the night the beſt trouts come out of their holes; 
and the manner of taking them is on the top of the 
water with a great lob or garden-worm, or rather two, 
which you are to fiſh with in a place where the waters 
run ſomewhat quietly, for in a ſtream the bait will 
not be ſo well diſcerned. In a quiet or dead place 
near to ſome ſwift, there draw your bait over the top 
of the water to and fro, and if there be a good trout in 
the hole, he will take it, eſpecially if night be 
dark : for then he is bold, and lies near the top of the 
water, watching the motion of any frog or water-rat, 
or mouſe, that ſwims betwixt him and the ſky; theſe 
he hunts after, if he fees the water but wrinkle, or 
move in one of theſe dead holes, where theſe great old 
trouts uſually lic, near to their holds; for yuu are to 
note, that the great old trout is both ſubtil and fear- 
ful, and lies cloſe all day, and does not ufually ſtir 
out of his hold, but lies in it as cloſe in the day, 
as the timorous hare does in her form: for the 
chief feeding of either is ſeldom in the day, but 
uſually in the night, and then the great trout feeds 
very boldly, 


Further Dire@ians for taking a Traut. 


If you would do this with ground-bait, in the firſt 
place you muſt have a neat taper rod, light before, 
with a tender hazle top. You may angle with a fingle 
hair of five lengths, the one tied to the other, for t 
bottom ot the line, and a line of three-haired links tor 
the upper part; and fo, if he have room enough, you 
may = the largeſt trout in the river, 

e who angles with a line made of three-baired 
links at the bottom, and more at top, may take trouts ; 
but he who angles with a fingle hair, ſhall take five to 
his one; for this fiſh is "oy uick- ſighted, therefore 
the angler muſt keep out ot Got, whether it be day 
or night, and he muſt angle wich the point of his rod 
down the \tream. 

He mult begin to angle in March, with ground baicys 
all day long ; but if it prove clear and bright, he muſt 
take the morning and evening, or elle his labour will 
be in vain. 

He that angles with ground-bait, muſt fit his tackle 
to his rod, and begin at the upper end of the ſtream, 
carrying his line with an upright hand, 2 his 
plummet running on the ground ſome ten inches trom 
the hook, plumbing his line according to the [wiftneſs 
of the ſtream that he angles in ; for one plummet will 
not ſerve for all ſtreams. 

For his bait ; let him take the red knotted worm, 
which is very good where brandlings are not to be had. 

'Fhe minnow (or as ſome call it, the peak) is a 
ſingular bait for a trout, for he will come as boldly at 
it as a maſliff dog at a bear. It will be advantageous 
to him to uſe a line of three filks and three dre 
twiſted for the uppermoſt part of the line, and two 
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hook, with a ſwivel nich to the middle of his line, 


with an indifferent large hook. 

The minnow is not caſily found and caught till 
March, or in April, tor then he appears firſt in the 
river, nature having taught him to ſhelter and hide 
himſell in the winter in the ditches that are near to the 
river, and there both to hide and keep himſelf warm 
in the mud or in the weeds, which rot not ſo ſoon as 
in a running river: in which place if he were in win- 
ter, the diſtempered floods that are uſually in that 
ſeaſon, would ſuffer him to take no reſt, but carry him 
headlong to mills and weirs to his contufion. And of 
theſe minnows, firſt you are to know, that the biggeſt 
frze is not the beſt; and next, that the middle fe 
and the whiteſt are the beſt : and then you are to know, 
that your minnow mult be ſo put on your hook, that it 
mult turn round when it is drawn againſt the ftream : 
and that it may turn nimbly, you muſt put it on a big- 
ſized hook, which is thus; put your hook in at his 
mouth and out of his gill, then having drawn your 
hook two or three inches beyond or through his gill, 


put it again into his mouth, and the point and beard} 


out at his tajl, and then tie the hook and his tail about 
very neatly with a white thread, which will make it 
the apter to turn quick in the water: that done, pull 
back that part of your line which was flack when you 
put your hook into the minnow a ſecond time ; fo that 
It ſhall faſten the head, and the body of the minnow 
ſhall be almoſt ſtraight on your hook ; this done, try 
how it will turn by drawing it acroſs the water, or 
againſt a ſtream, and it it do not turn nimbly, then 
turn the tail a little to the right or left hand, and try it 
again til] it turn quick ; for it not, you are in danger 
of not catching any thing ; for it is impoſſible that it 
Ahould turn too quick: and in cale you want a min- 
now, then a {mall loach or a ſtickle-back, or any other 
{mall fiſh that will turn quick, will ſerve as well. 

If you fiſh for a trout by hard on the ground, take 
a lob or garden-worm, and put your hook into it a 
little above the middle, and out again a little below 
the ſame; then draw your worm above the arming of 
vour hook, making your firſt entrance at the tail, that 
the point of the hook may come out at the head. 

hen you fiſh with the minnow, chule the whiteſt 
and middle-fized, thoſe being the beſt, and fo place him 
on your hook, that he may turn round when he 1s 
drawn againſt the ſtream, 

The beſt way of baiting with the minnow is thus: 
put your hook in at his mouth, and out at his gill, 
drawing it through above three inches ; then put the 
hook again into his mouth, and let the point and beard 
come out at his tail; then tie the hook and his tail 
about with a fine whue thread, and let the body of the 


minoow be almoſt ſtraight upon the hook: this done, try | 


avain(t the ſtream whether it will turn; which it can- 
not do too fail : for wint, of a mnnuw, a imall loach, 
or flickle-back will terve. 

The angler muſt angle with the point of his rod 
down the ſtream, drawir 2 the minnow up the ſtream by 
Intle and little, near the top of the water; the trout 


- leery the bait, will come more ficicely at it; but the 
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angler muſt not then preſently flrike ; this is a true 
way without lead, for many times they will forſake the 
lead, and come to the minnow. When you fiſh for a 
trout with a worm, let your line have ſo much, and 
not more lead than will fit the {ſtream in which you 
fſh ; that is to ſay, more in a great troubleſome firearr 
than in a ſmaller that is quieter ; as near as may be, 
ſo much as will link the bait to the bottom, and not 
moie, F 


Hiro to angle with a Fly for a Traut. 


In the firſt place let the angler fit himſelf with a 
hazle of one piece, or two let conveniently together, 
light and pliable, ; 

The lower part of his line, next the fly, muſt be of 
three or four haired links ; but it he can attain, as 
aforeſaid, to angle with a fingle hair, he will mect 
with more profit and pleaſure. 

Before he begins to angle, having the wind on his 
back, let him try how far he can caſt his line, or at 
what length his fly, and Jet him take care that the fly 
fall firſt on the water; for if any of the line light on 
the water, he had better to have ſtood ſtill, than to 
have thrown at all. 

He muſt always caft down the ſtream, with the 
wind behind, and the fun before hum; it is a great 
advantage to have either ſun or moon before kim. 

March is the month for beginning to angle with the 
fly; but it the weather prove windy or cloudy, there 
are ſeveral ſorts of palmers that are good at that time: 
the firſt is the black palmer, ribbed with ſilver: the 
ſecond a black palmer with an orange tawny body: 
thirdly, a palmer whoſe body is all black: laſtly, 
there is a red palmer ribbed with gold, and a red 
hackle, mixed with orange crewel. 

Theſe flies ſerve all the year long, morning and 
evening, -whether windy or cloudy weather, but if the 
air proves ferene, he may then imitate the hawtliorn 
fly, which is all black and very ſmall; the ſmaller 
the better, 

He may alſo uſe other flies, as the May fly, &c. as 
his fancy — him. See the Ariicle Flv. 

TROUT-COLOURED Hoxrxss, is a white, 
ſpeckled with ſpots of black, bay, or ſorrel, particu- 
larly about the head and neck. 

TRUSSED. A horſe is ſaid to be well truſſed. 
when his thighs are large, and proportioned to the 
roundneſs of the croup. _ 

A horſo is ſaid to be ill truſſed, when his thighs are 
thin, and bear no proportion to the breadth of the 
croup. | 

1UEL. The fundament of a horfe. 

TUEL {with Hunters] The fundament of any 
wild beaſt, 

The TUMBLER. The name of this dog is derived 
from the French, Tumbier, which ſignißes io tumble; 
and is called vertagus in Latin, from wertere, to turn or 
tumble, and fo they do; for in hunting they turn and 
tumble, winding their bodies about Hr Hom] and 


then fiercely and violently venturing on the bealt, do 


tuddenly 
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ſuddenly gripe it at the very entrance or mouth of their 
holes . receptacles, before they can make any re 
covery of ſelf- ſecurity. J 

This dog uſeth alſo another craft and ſubtilty ; 
namely, when he runneth into a warren, or fetches a 
courſe about a coney-burrow, he hunts not after 
them, nor does any way affright them ; he ſhews no 
ſpite againſt them, but diffembling ſriendſhip, and 
pretending favour, paſſes by with quietneſs and filence, 
marking their holes diligently, where he is ſeldom 
deceived. 

When he comes to a place where there is a certainty 
of conies, he couches down cloſe with his belly to the 
ground, provided always that by his {kill and policy, 
the wind be againſt him in that enterprize, and 
that the conics diſcover him not where be lurketh, by 
which means he gets the ſcent of the conies, which 
is carried to him by the wind and air, either going to 
their ho+:s, or coming out; either paſſing this way, or 
running that way, and by this circumſpettion ſo orders 
his matters, that the fijly coney is debarred quite from 
his hole {which 1s the haven of his hope, and harbour 
of his ſalety) and fraudulently circumvented and taken, 
before he can reach his hole. 

Thus having caught his prey, he immediately car- 
ries it to haymalter, who waits for the return of his 
dog in ſome convenient lurking place. | 

Theſe dogs are ſomewhat lefler than the hounds, 
being lanker, leaner, and ſomewhat prick-eared. 

By the form and faſhion of their bodies, they might 
be called mongrel greyhounds, it they were ſomewhat 


bigger. : 

Bur though they do not equal the greyhound in ſize, 
yet they will in the compaſs of one day, kill as many 
conies as ſhall be a ſufficient load for à horſe ; for 
craft and ſubtilty are the inftruments whereby they 
make this ſpoil. 

TUMOURS, oz Harp SWELLINGS id THE 
Legs. When the tumours ate hard, and of long con- 
tinuance, take a pint'of the horſe's own urine, or that 
of a cow; halt an once of flour of brimſtone, and a 
dram of alum, boil it away to the conſumption of 
one half; with this chafe the tumour every morning 
and evening, then dip a rag into it, and wrap it about. 
Or, 

If there are hard tumours in the leg or thigh, either 
in the ſpring, autumn, or before Chri/tmas, take five 
rounds of green mallow-root {at other times three 
pounds of the dried roots) pound them to maſh, boil 
them gently with five quarts of water in a kettle for 
two hours, then pour in as much hot water as was 
bailed away, adding a Hhandtul and a halt of ſage 
leaves, and continue to boil it an hour and a half, or 
two hours longer ; then taking the kettle off the fire, 
incorporate the whole with a pound of honey, and 
half a pound of black ſoap. 

Let it cool till you can bear to thruſt your finger 
into it, and then add to it a pint of ſtrong brandy. 

Foment the ſwelling daily with this bath, rad chaſe 
it with 4 handful of the dregs of it, and walk the 


horſe lor halt an hour after it. 
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If you perceive it tends to a ſuppuration omit both, 
and apply bafilicon. 

TUNNEL-NET. A net for taking partridges, 
which ſhould not exceed fifteen feet in length, nor be 
leſs than eighteen inches in breadth, or open for the 
entrance; e the annexed cut, which ſhews a tunnel 
ſpread, its length is from the letter A to G, it mult be 
made narrow towards the end A, ſo as to have no 
more than five or fix inches in height. 

This net muſt be made with a three-twifſted thread, 
that muſt not be too thick, dye it of a green, yellow, 
or ruſſet colour; the meſhes ſhould be an inch and a 
halt, or two inches broad, the lower ſhould be three, 
more or leſs, according to the bigneſs of the meſhes. 
See Plate XV. 

Lo carry on your works, inſtead of meſh G to pro- 
ceed with, take that on the other fide at H, and con- 
tinue working round, and fo to the fixth or ſeventh 
row, where, you are to take two meſhes at once in one 
place only, in order to diminiſh the net ; you are to 
do the ſame thing every fourth row, that the net may 
become narrow by degrees; and when it comes to 
the point or end, have no more than eight or ten 


meſhes round. 


When the net is finiſhed, you muſt put into the hind 
meſhes at the larger end, a pretty ſmooth -wooden rod, 
about the bignets of a fuzee or muſket-rammer; of 
which you muſt make as 1t were a hoop, and tie both 


ends together on one another, to keep it tight 3) 
. rees, at — 


muſt add other ſmaller anes b * 
marked with the letters F, E, D, B, which muſt 


be ſet at Tuch diſtances from one another, as ſuits the 
proportion of the length of tunnel; they chooſe to 
make uſe of theſe circles rather than any other form, 
becauſe they may eaſily be placed in the bottom, be- 
tween two ridges" of corn or fallow ground: now in 
order to join or faſten the circles to the net, it will be 
* to put them into the row of meſhes round, and 
with that ſome thread to tie both ends of the hoop to- 
gether, that they may always be in a good poſture ; 
you muſt faſten to both ſides of the circle of entrance, 
two ſtakes or pegs, to keep the extended net ſtraight 
enough; you mutt place another at A, of a toot long, 
at the end of the net, to keep it flraight and ſtitf 
enough; you muſt make two plain halliers to accom- 
pany the tunnel net, whoſe meſhes muit be lozenge- 
wiſe, or four ſquare ; each hallier muſt be ſeven or 
eight fathoms long, and when they ate made, faſten 
to them, at two teet diſtance, the pegs M, N. O, P, 
H, I. K, L. about the thickneſs ot a little finger, and 
a foot and a halt long, that fo they may be ſet on 
both fides of the tunnel, when you inend to uſe it. 

In order to apply this net tor the uſe intended, of 
taking pariridges, when vou have tound out a covey, 
take a compats, and ſo prcn the net at 4 good diſlanee 
trom them, but ſometines tarther; and at other times 
nearer, according” as the ground happens to be; and 
then ſurround them wuh your ftalking-horie, or ox, 
and gently drive them towards the net, not coming on 
them in a direct line, but by windings and tutnings, and 
ſometimes ſtanding fill, as it the horie grazed; il the 
partridges make a ſtand and Iguk up, 1d is a lignthey 


38 are 


and to hold the two flicks O, 


— 


| keep u 


- ficial motion of a horle: o 
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are afraid, and intend to take wing, therefore make à 
ſtand, or a little retreat, and when after a little reſ- 
ite you find them quiet, and that they are buly in 
ecking for food, which is a ſign they are not atraid, 
you may move nearer to them; and it any ſingle par- 
tridge lies remote from the reſt, he muſt be fetched. in 
by taking a circumference about him, and thus they 
may be driven as it were like a flock of ſheep into a 
pen ; but a live horſe fitted for the ſport, far exceeds 
the artificial ſtalking-horſe, or ox. 
The wings of the tunnel muſt not be pitched on a 


direct line, but inclining to a ſemi-circle ; when the 


partridges are at the mouth of the tunnel, the old ones 
will ſtand a while as if to conſider, but prefling gently 
on, ſome of the young ones will venture in, and then 
all the reſt will follow; upon which make haſte to ſe- 


cure them from returning back, and making their 


_ eſcape. 
It will be oper to obſerve here, that the letters 
Q, R. 8, I, V, repreſent the partridges in the cut, 


and as to the ſtalking-horſe, or ox, or cow, repre- 


ſented by the ſecond figure, it ought to be made of a 
piece of canvas, or linen cloth; X. R, G, H, de- 


note the four feet; they ſew ſmall pieces of the ſame 


cloth at the four corners X, Y, H, E, F, the pieces 
muſt be two inches broad and ſquare to put intothem, 
, that croſs one ano- 
ther, and the top of the fork : the ſticks muſt be long 
enough to keep the cloth well ſtretched, and are to be 
tied together when they crols, | 


The fork ought to be four feet and a half long at 
the leaſt, having a ſharp pointed end at I, that goes 


into the ſmall bit of cloth K, the fork and the two 


ſticks are tied in the middle at L, a piece of cloth 
G, Y, if ſewed to the ſide like a cow's head, and of 
the ſame colour with the reſt of the cloth, having an 
eye and two horns, if it repreſents an ox, or cow, 
made of ſome pieces of hat; the tail is made of ſome 
{mall twine, thread, or any ſuch thing; at the other 
end X, there ſhould be a ſtick above at X and Y to 
the head and tail, which laſt ſhould be at 
ſome diſtance from the body, that it may wag in 
moving. M and N are two holes to ſee the partridges 
through. Ser PARTRIDGE and STALKING-HoRSE, 
See Plate XV. 

_ TURKEYS. Se PouLTRy. 

TURN. A word commonly uſed by the Riding- 
Maſters, when they dirett their ſcholars to change 
hands. Ser CHANGE and ENTIRE, 

TURNING STrA16AnT u the Manage] an arti- 

theſe there are ſeveral 
forts, but I ſhall here only ſpeak of two of them, from 
which all turnings are derived. 

1. Is when a horſe keeps his hinder parts inyard, 
and cloſe to the poſt or center, and fo coming about 
makes his 2 with his fore- parts, oppoſing 
his enemy face to face: in order to Which you mult, 
to the ring ol the hind- part ot the caveſſon, fix a long 
rein of two fathoms or more, and to the two other 
reins two ſhorterreins; then having ſaddled the horſe, 
and put on his bitt. bring him to the polt ; put the reins 
of his bitt over the fore-part of the ſaddle, bolſters, 


TUR 


and all, and fix them at a conſtant ſtraightneſs on the 
top of the pommel, ſo as the horſe may have the feel. 
ing of the bitt and curb, : 

If you would have him turn to the right hand, take 
the ſhort rein on the left fide of the caveſſon, and 
bringing it under the fore-bolſter of the ſaddle up to 
the pommel, fix it at ſuch a direction, that the horſ- 
may rather look from than to the poſt on the right ſide : 
this being done, ſome ſkiltul groom, or attendant, 
ſhould hold the right fide rein of the cayeſſon, at the 
polt governing the fore-part of his body, to come 
about at large. | 

After that, taking the long rein in your hand, and 
keeping bis hinder parts inwards with your rod on his 
outfide ſhoulder, and ſometimes on his outfide thigh, 
make him move about the poſt, keeping the hinder 
parts as a center, and making his fore-parts move in 4 
circumference. | 

Thus 22 may exerciſe him for ſome time on one 
hand, till he attains to ſome perfection, and then 
changing the rein of the caveflon, make him do the 
like to the other hand; ply him in this manner ſeveral 
mornings, and cheriſh him in his exerciſe according to 
his deſert, till you have brought him to fuch readi— 
neſs, that he will, upon the removing of the rod, 
couch: his hinder parts in towards the poſt, and lapping 
the outward fore-leg over the inward, trot about the 
poſt moſt ſwiftly, diſtinttly, and in as ſtraight a com- 
paſs as you can deſire, or is convenient for the motion 
of the horſe, 

From trotting he may be brought to flying and 
wheeling about ſo ſwiftly, that both the fore-legs rifing 
and moving together, the hinder parts may follow in 
one and the ſame inſtant, 

When you have made him thus perfect in your 
hand, mount his back, appointing ſome {kiltul groon 
to govern the long rein, and another the ſhort : by the 
motion of your hand upon the bitt, and ſoft rein of the 
caveſſon, keep the horle's head from the poſt : and by 
means of the calt of the leg laid on his fide, and your 
rod turned towards his outward thigh, to keep his 
hinder-parts to the poſt ; labour and exerciſe him till 
he be brought to the perfection deſired. 

Then take away the long rein, and only exerciſe him 


with the help of the ſhort rein of the caveſſon, and no 


other; afterwards take both reins of the caveſſon into 
your hands, and exerciſe him from the poſt, making 
him as ready in any place where you would ride him, 
as at the poſt, | 

2. The other ſtraight-flying-turn, is to keep the 
horſe's face fixed on the poſt as on his enemy, and to 
move about only with his hinder-parts, for which you 
are to take the ſame help of the long rein; and the 
ſhort rein of the caveſſon, and to govern them as be- 
fore ſhewed ; only you are to give the ſhort rein to the 
jy as much liberty as before, but to keep his 
iead cloſer to the poſt, and following his hinder parts 
with the long rein, by means of your rod, make him 
bring his hinder-parts round about the poſt; and ob- 
ſerve, that as he did before lap one fore-foot over 
another, ſo now he muſt lap the hinder-legs one over 
another. | 
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Continue to exerciſe him till he be perſect, as be- 
fore, then mount and labour him in like manner. 

Laſtly, leaving the poft, and all other — ply 
him only in ſuch open and free places, as you ſhall lee 
convenient, ; 

TURNING-OFF. Much miſchief, and even li- 
tigation, has ariſen lately from errors in this particu- 
lar. Be it remembered, that tall or large horſes cannot 
ſubſiſt upon a ſhort bite, for the plaineſt reaſons ; nor 
is poor winter graſs ſufficiently ſubſtantial for them. 
In theſe circumſtances, it is neceflary that ſuch horſes 
be well filled twice a day from the crib. 

Hay. Salt ſtrewed upon the mow, when making, 
about a quarter of a pound to three hundred weight 
of hay, will corrett the damp, prevent mould, and 
render the hay more nutritious and reliſhing. 

In anointing the hides of cattle, cover the hand 
with a bladder. 

TUSHES; are the fore teeth of a horſe, ſeated 
beyond the corner teeth, upon the bars, where they 
{hoot forth on each fide of the jaws, two above, and 
two below, about the age of three, and three and a 
half, and ſometimes four : and no milk or foal teeth 
ever come forth in the place where they grow. See 
Txern. 

TWIST; the inſide, or flat part of a man's thigh ; 
upon which a true horſeman reſts upon horſeback. 

TWISTED. A horſe reduced to the fame ſtate of 


impotency with a gelding, by the violent wringing or 


twiſting of his teſticles twice about, which dries them 
up, and deprives them of nouriſhment. 


ARISSE, W Hoss. An imperfection upon the 
V inſide of the ham, a little diſtant from the curb, 
but about the ſame height: there is a bone ſomewhat 
high and raiſed ; that part of the ham which is below 
the ſaid bone ſometimes ſwells by a diſcharge from the 
great vein, and is termed vary/e; this does not make 
the horſe halt, but ſpoils his fale by growing exceſſive 
large. Reſt and eaſe (eſpecially if the part be bathed 
with ſpirit of wine) will fo bind and reſtrain it as not to 
be perceived for the time. 

ARVELS. Small, fſilver rings about a hauk's legs, 
having the owner's name engraven on them. 

To VAULT a Snox, is to forge it hollow, for horſes 
that have high and round foles, to the end that the 
ſhoe, thus hollow, may not bear upon the ſole that is 
then higher than the hoof. 

But, after all, this ſort of ſhoe ſpoils the feet ; for 
the ſole being tenderer than the ſhoe, aſſumes the form 
of the ſhoe, and becomes every day rounder. 

VAUNTLAY, (with Hunters). A ſetting of hounds 


or beagles in a readineſs, where-the chaſe is to pats, 


VER 


quarters of an ounce of the following powder, every 
night and morning, for ten days ; at the end of which, 
plunge the horſe into cold water, every morning for a 
month, or longer. | 

Take aſh-coloured ground-liverwort, two parts; 
— pepper, one part; powder and mix them well 
together. 8 

t ſhould be obſerved, that the firſt ſigns of madneſs 
in moſt animals, is a trembling : but, as to a dog, his 
being mad is thus known. In the firit ſtage of the diſ- 
temper he hath great hunger and thirſt, his eyes become 
more and more fierce and flaming, he hangs down his 
ears, thruſts out his tongue, froths at his mouth, barks 
at his ſhadow, runs along with ſeeming ſadneſs and 
anxiety, often breathes as if tired with running, draws 
his tail between his legs, runs againſt all that is in his 
way, biting whatever he meets with, and ſeems to be in 
haſte, but his courſe is uncertain. . 

Every healthy dog is fo ſagacious as to diſcern when 
another is mad, whether they ſee him, or hear his 
barking, and carefully ſhun him, 

A faltvation, by means of the turbith mineral, hath 
been ſaid to have the beſt effect, even when the ſym 
toms of the hydrophobia are become very conſiderable. 
The turbith may be thus given to dogs: 

On the firſt night give twelve grains of turbith; it 
probably may — off by vomiting, purging, or both; 
the next night, give twenty-four grains; and, on the 
third, forty- eight; and fo on, until it ſalivates. A co- 
pious ſalivation is what is depended on, therefore give 
more or leſs of the turbith as it may be necetiary 
thereto. 

To a horſe, the turbith muſt be given in larger quan- 
tities ; ſuch as from twenty to forty grains, and repeat- 
ed as required, obſerving the diredions given for its 
uſe, and in ſalivations, under the article Farcy. 

VENERY. The art or exerciſe of hunting wild 
beaſts, which are called beaſts of venery ; as alſo beaſts 
of _ ; and they are the hart, ho boar, and 
wolf. | 
VERDERER. An officer of a foreſt, c. whoſe 
principal concern is to look after the vert, or green hue, 
and to fee that it be maintained: he is further deſcribed 
to be a judicial officer of the king's foreſt, choſen by the 
king's writ in the full county-court of the thire where 
the foreſt is, and ſworn before the ſheriiF to maintain 
and keep the aſſites and laws of the foreſt, and alſo to 
review, receive, and inroll all the attachments. and 
I of all manner of treſpaſſes of the toreſt re- 
ating to vert and veniſon. N 
The office of a verderer much reſembles that of a 


coroner, eſpecially in this reſpect ; that, as a coroner, 


| upon notice of a perſon ſlain, is to go and view the 


and caſting them off before the reſt of the kennel come | dead body, and to make inquiry, by the oath of twelve 


1 


this ſubject, and | ſtreſs hath been laid on parti- 
cular medicines ; 

ſed, no valuable addition hath been made. The 
Doctor's method of treating the bite of a mad dog is as 
follows: | 


Bleed immediately, and that freely; then give three 


men, how, and by what means the perſon came by his 


n. 
VENOMOUS BITES. Much hath been ſaid on 


death, and who, and what, was the occaſion thereof ; 
ſo it is the duty of the verdgrer, by his office, to look 


ut, to what Dr. Map hath pro- | after and view the wild beaſts of the foreſt ; for if any 


of them be found flain, wounded, or hurt, upon no- 


| tice being given to the verderer, he is to go and view 


the ſame, and to cauſe an inquiſition to be made by a 
jury of twelve men out of four of the next towns, to 
182 know 


* 
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know how, and by whom, the ſaid beaſt was killed, 
wounded, or hurt, | | 

Alſo if an oak, being an overt-vert within the foreſt, 
be felled or cut down out of the king's demeſne woods, 
the ſame is to be appraiſed by view of the verderer. 

The office of the verderer at the court of attach- 
ments, is to fit there to fee the attachments of the foreſt, 
as well of vert as veniſon, and receive the ſame of the 
foreſters, and others that preſent them there, and then 
to enter them into their own rolls. 

VERT, in general, is every plant growing within a 
foreſt; bearing a green leaf, which may hide-or cover a 
deer under it; but then this word plant muſt be under- 
ſtood to mean ſuch plants as are cither trees, woods, 
buſhes, or ſuch like, which are of the nature either of 
wood or underwood, and not of thoſe kinds of plants 
which are of the nature of herbs, as thiſtles, and ſuch 
like, which may alſo be comprehended within the word 
plant, but not in this ſenſe. 

And when after making the charta de forefta, ſome 

queſtioned, what was to be accounted.vert, King Eb- 
WARN I. to make the certainty known to all men, made 
a law to this purpoſe: 

„Know ye, (faith he) that all trees that ſhall be 
growing within the foreſt, as well thoſe that bear no 
ruit at all, as thoſe that do bear fruit at any time in 
the whole year; and an old ath being in the arable 
land within the foreſt, theſe ſhall be accounted vert, 
becauſe the king is in poſſeſſion of them.“ 

And it is obſerved, that by vert all, trees muſt be 
- underſtood, as well under-woods as great woods; and 
overt-vert is all manner of high trees, as nether-vert 
is all forts of under-wood ; and bruſh-wood is called 
cabliſh. ; | 

Some diſtinguiſh vert after this manner, viz. vert, 
is derived of veriditate, in Latin, and ſignifies any thing 
that beareth a green leaf, but eſpecially of great and 
thick coverts. 

Alſo it is of divers kinds; ſome of which bear fruit, 
that may ſerve for food both for man and beaſt; as 
ſervice-trees, nut-trees, crab-trees, Cc. and for the 
ſhelter and defence of the fame. 

Overt-vert, by ſome called haut-bois, from the 
French, which ſignifies high trecs, ſerving for food and 
browſe, of and for the game, and- for the defence of 
them, as oaks, beeches, &c. Some haut-bois for 
ſhelter, browſe, and defence only, as aſhes, poplars, 


He. 

Nether-vert, called alſo ſub- eit, or under-wood, 
are for browſe and food of the game, and for ſhelter 
and defence, as maple, c. Some for browſe and de- 
fence, as birch, fallow, willow, Sc. Some for ſhel- 
ter and defence, as elder, alder, &c. 

Of buſhes, and other vegetables, are ſome for food 
and ſhelter, as the hawthorn, blackthorn, c. Some 
for hiding and ſhelter, as brakes, gorth or gorz heath, 


Oe. 
VESSIGNON. A 1 or ſoft-ſwelling on 
the in and outfide of a horſe's hoof; that is, both on the 
right and the left of it. 

VESSION. An infirmity in horſes, which is a fort 


of wind-gall, or ſwelling, about the bigneſs of half an 


RNs 
apple, bigger or.lefſer, compoſed of a ſoft and ſpongy 


„growing between the fleſh and the ſkin, in the 


hollow. next the hock, and beneath the big finew, a 
little above the capelet and bending of the ham, 


This ſwelling appears but very little, except when 


the horſe reſts equally upon both the hind legs, becauſe 
when he bends his hams, it is not viſible at all; neither 
does it often make a horſe halt; it riſes on both ſides 
the ham, and ſometimes only upon one: thoſe that 
come lower are not dangerous, 4. 7 in young horſes may 
be diſperſed by moderate exeteiſe. | 

VETERINARY TzzaTwexT, - Mr, Lawzexce in 
his excellent Treatiſe on Horſes, gives the following 
inſtructions. . | | 

*« Amongſt the improvements of theſe latter times, 
the extenſion of a regularly cultivated ſyſtem of veter! - 
nary practice, and the attempts to reſcue the ſuperior 
elaiſes of domeltic animals from the torturing hand of 
preſumptuous ignorance, are not the leaſt conſiderable, 
either in the view of humanity or uſe: it is true, that 
during the various ages which haye paſſed fince the 
days of COLUMELLA, the number of writers treating on 
the veterinary ſcience, according to the beſt medical 
light which their times afforded, has been confidera- 
ble; but their works had never any very extenſive cir- 
culation, competent practitioners were wanted to put 
their precepts in force, and diſeaſed animals were ei- 
ther totally neglected, or confided to the unmeaning 
and. capricious efforts of the illiterate vulgar; entirely 
to wipe away this opprobrium of humanity and com- 
mon ſenſe, would infinitely redound to the credit of 
the preſent times; and it is conſoling to be able to an- 
nounce, that attempts are daily making towards that 
beneficent end, by conſiderate and phitanthropic cha- 
racters, in various parts of our own, and a neighbour- 
ing country. 

© The endeavour to promote veterinary practice 
amongſt enlightened men, muſt neceſſarily be a firſt 
object in a treatiſe profeſſing the principles of huma- 
nity: it is our buſineſs then to inquire, what cauſes 
have hitherto operated, or now ſubſiſt, to prevent or 
retard its ns de to demonſtrate how little they con- 
fiſt with right reaſon, and to propoſe ſuch practicable 
meaſures, as may effect, by caſy and —_— ſteps, the 
defired reformation. 

Ancient preſcription and a falſe pride amongſt the 
faculty, compoſe the two-fold cauſe which has hither- 
ro generally deprived our domeſtic animals of the be- 
nefits and comtorts of regular medical and ſurgical aſ- 
fiſtance. Cattle have always been doctored in every 
country, cither by their attendants, or by men pretty 
nearly upon a level with thoſe in point of education, 
who on the ſtrength of having learned to perform the 
moſt ſimple and common operations, and from the 
want of abler proficients, have undertaken the ardu- 
ous taſk of preſeribing medicine. We will not won- 
der, that in former times, ſuch profeſſors were held 
duly qualified, fince men impartially committed their 
own perſons to the hands of 6 barber-ſurgeons, 
and ſince ſo many other abſurdities of equal magnitude 
ſubſiſted, which like ſpectres and ghoſts have vaniſhed 
at the appreach of modern light; but it may well be 

thought 
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tho , in this diſcerning 
liberal education is univerſally acknowledged to be ab- 
ſolutely neceffary to the acquiſition of medical ſei- 
ence, that an illiterate farrier ſhould be entruſted in 
the cure of diſeaſes. Precifely the ſame ſtudies, phy- 
fiological, anatomical, and medical, are requiſite for 
the veterinarian, as the human practitioner. The 
animal economy in its manifold relations is generally 
and tundamentally the ſame, in men and beaſts, and 
governed by the ſame laws of nature and natural me- 
chanics ; the fame materia medica is univerſally appli- 
cable to both, but the greateſt ſkill is requiſite to form 
a judgment on the diſeaſes of brutes, from their inabi- 
lity to deſcribe their feelings, and the conſequent un- 
certainty of their pathology. Can there be à greater 
burteſque, than the ſuppoſition of a man's ability to 
1 ns phyſic for a horſe, merely becauſe he knows 

ow to groom or thoe him? or might we not alſo, 
with equal reaſon, employ our own ſhoemakers to 
take meaſure of our health? The plea of experience 
is futile, from the utter inabilicy, primd facie, of illi- 
terate and uninformed men to inveſtigate the principles 
of ſcience, and their total want of opportunity to ac- 
quire, even by rote, a rational ſyſtem of practice. The 
whole ſtock of medical knowledge of theſe practition- 
ers, uſually conſiſts in a certain number of receipts de- 
rived from their maſters or fathers, and with which 
they continually ring the 12 * in all cafes, right or 
wrong, hit or miſs; and fo fiercely are they bigotted 
to their particular noſtrums, that they are totally in- 
capable of all advice or improvement; the common 
and unavoidable fate of confirmed ignorance, fince it is 
the higheſt point of knowledge, to know that we ſtil] 
need information. They ſometimes cure by luck, 
ſeldom by wit, but often kill by regularly adapted 
proceſs. How often has the miſerable patient's ſhoul- 
der been ed, and blown, and bored, by way of 
puniſhment, for the folly of getting himſelf ſtrained in 
the back finews of the leg, or coffin-joint! How many 
pleuritic horſes have been killed outright, by ardent 
and ſpicy drenches, which might probably have cured 
the cholic, had they been afflicted with it! How many 
have been rendered incurably lame, from the patten 
ſhoe being atfixed to the wrong foot: the doctor not 
being aware of the difference between conſtriction and 
relaxation! Let not the reader ſuppoſe theſe to be 
mere flouriſhes, applied to the generality of farriers 
within my knowledge, I aver them, on the experience 
of many years, to be literal truths ; and by the tenor 
of them, he may judge of the majority of that faculty 
throughout Zurepe. Into ſuch hands do we commit 
diſtempered animals, which have it not in their power 
to reproach us with their accumulated ſufferings ; 
mank ind from prejudice, indolence, and want of feel- 
ing, neglecting thoſe creatures which they can purchaſe 
with their money, 

« Dr. Hacker, in his late travels through Dacia 
and Sarmatia, relates the following wonderful feat of 
a farrier at Roman, in Moldavia, * It was a hot day, 
and we having travelled far, one of our beſt horſes fell, 
and we gave him up for loſt, The farcier, who in 
Moldavia is always a gipſey, comforted us by under- 


pt furpriſing 


age, when! a 


— 
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to ſet the horſe his legs, and recover him 
ly in a quarter of an hour, which engagement 
he really performed. He did- nothing but ſcoop out 
from each upper-eve-lid of the bealt, a gland the ſite 
of a hazle-nut, without bleeding him, or ufing any 
other means whatever, which might occafion ny. for 4 
as to the efficacy of the operation.” Who can be ſo 
ſceptical- as to doubt of the cloſe affinity between cauſe 
and effect in this cure. 
gut the pride of medical gentlemen will not fuffer 


ny 


them to incur the fancied degradation of becoming 
horſe and cow doctors; thence the major part of the 
public is neceſſitated to commit the care of their 
beafts to unlearned and empyrical hands; nevertheleſs, 
were there a cordial and general encouragement, I am 
convinced there would be no want of able veterinary 
praQitioners. What poſſible ſhame can or ought to be 
annexed to the practice of veterinary medicine, fince it 
is an act of humanity, of important public ſervice, 
fince it has engaged the attention and the labours of 
ſome of the moſt eminent men of both ancient and 
modern times, and fince the uncontroulable nature of 
things has placed the juſt adminiſtration of it out of the 
power of all but the enlightened ? It muſt then be 
pronounced an honourable office, and altogether fit 
and becoming the gentleman. 

It hath been related, that veterinary writers have 
not been wanting ; which has been more particularly 
the caſe during the prefent century, and ſubſequent to 
the great modern improvements in medicine. Various 
able practitioners have alfo occaſionally ariſen among 
us, and in a neighbouring country; but the number 
of ſuch has been fo ſmall, that the benefits derived 
from their efforts have been of courſe confined to a very 
narrow ſphere. It was — years ago diſcovered in 
France, that the beſt remedy for this defect, and the 
only adequate method for the general propagation of 
veterinary knowledge, and the rearing of a ſufficient 
number of perſons progeny qualified in that line, 
would be to erect public ſeminaries expreſsly dedicated 
to the purpoſe. e of this country came (ſomewhat 
late indeed) into the ſame falutary meaſure ; and a 
Veterinary College, or Hoſpital for Cattle, has been 
eſtabliſhed at London, another near Birmingham, and 
believe one or two more are under conſideration, in 
different parts of the kingdom. The propriety of theſe 


ſteps, and the benefits derived theretrom, are matter 


of proof, in the obvious extenſion of veterinary know- 
ledge, and the increaſe of practitioners within theſe 
few years. Public inſtitutions, provided they are not 
unduly favoured with excluſive privileges, or armed 
with coercive and reſtrictive powers, are ever moſt effi- 
cacions and contributory to the advancement of ſcience ; 
a prominent inftance of the truth of which we are at 
this moment witneſſing, in the late eſtabliſhment of 
a board of agriculture, which in its infancy has already 
conferred benefits of the moſt important nature on the 
country, and in a much larger proportion than could 
poſſibly have been experienced from mere private exer- 
tions, or thoſe of ſocieties, however favourably conſti- 
tuted, during a great length of time. To make uſe of 


a homely proverb, that which is every body's buſineſs 
is 
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is uſually held to be no man's buſineſs, and therefore 
demands the foſtering hand of the community : the 
ſcattered rays of knowledge are by joint and public 
means beſt collected into a common focus or centre, 
whence they are with more eaſe and expedition diffuſed 
and circulated throughout the whole body of the com- 
monwealth, 

For the ſatisfaction of ſuch of my readers at a diſ- 
tance from the metropolis, who may yet be uninformed, 
and out of reſpect to a public inſtitution, the principle 
of which has my moſt cordial approbation, I ſhall give a 
ſhort account of the veterinary.college, firſt eſtabliſhed 
in the year 1792, at St. Pancras, London. The public 
are indebted or this truly national foundation, to the 
diſcernment and patriotic principles of the Agricultural 
Society of Odiham in Hampſhire, and for the firſt very 
celebrated profeſſor, the late CHarLEs VIAL DE SAINT 
Ber, to the judicious recommendation of the Earls 
GROSVEXOR and MorTon, the former of which noble 
lords, is the greateſt breeder of horſes, I believe, which 
has ever been in Britain. Saixt BEL had previouſly 
ſignalized himſelf in this country, as a veterinary ana- 
tomiſt, by his memorable diſſection of the famous race- 
horſe Eclipſe. | 

* The veterinary college is ſupported by annual, or 
perpetual ſubſcription. Ihe annual ſubſcription is two 
guineas, but the prompt payment of twenty guineas, 
conſtitutes a ſubſcriber for life; and in one. inſtance, 
the inſtitution has ſhared the bounty of parliament. 

cannot ſo well deſcribe the views and objects of 
this inſtitution, as from the ſhort ſtatement printed by 
the authority of the governors, of which the following is 
an abſtract; 

Ihe grand object is the improvement of veterinary 
Knowledge, in order to remedy the ignorance and in- 
competency of farriers, ſo long and univerſally com- 
eee. of; for this end a large piece of ground has 

en provided, and a range of ſtables, a forge, a theatre 
for diſſections and lectures, with other buildings, have 
been erected ; a medical gentleman, of ſuperior abili- 
ties, has been appointed profeſſor, with other requiſite 
officers, at an expence, large in the aggregate, but at ſa- 
laries not individually greater than were conſonant to the 
ſtricteſt rules of economy. | 

The anatomical ſtructure of quadrupeds, horſes, 
cattle, ſheep, dogs, &c. the diſeaſes to which they are 
— and the remedies proper to be applied, are in- 
veſtigated and regularly taught; by which means, en- 
lightened practitioners of liberal education, whoſe whole 
{ſtudy has been devoted to the veterinary art, in all its 
branches, may be gradually diſperſed over the kingdom, 
on whote {kill and experience confidence may be 
ſecurely placed. | 

* Pupils to the college, in addition to the lectures and 
inſtructions of the profeſſor, and the practice of the 
ſtables, at preſent enjoy (from the liberality vf ſome 
of the — eminent of the faculty) the advantage of 
free admiſſion to their medical and anatomical lectures. 
Theſe pupils, previous to leaving the college, are 
ſtrictly examined by a medical committee, from whom 
they receive a oe certificate, and ſeveral, examined 
and approved, have already left the college, and are at 


| 
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this time practiſing in various parts of the country with 


great ſucceſs, 

* Subſcribers have the privilege of ſending their diſ- 
eaſed animals to the college, without farther expence 
than that of their daily food, and theſe in general form 
a ſufficient number of patients for the practice of the 
or warp and pupils. Gn fixed days, the profeſſor pre- 
cribes for animals belonging to ſubſcribers, who find 
it inconvenient to ſpare them from home, - provided the 
neceflary medicines be furniſhed and compounded at the 
college: ſubſcribers horſes are alſo there ſhod at the or- 


dinary prices, 


© His royal highneſs the commander in chief, having 
been pleaſed to appoint a board of general ofhcers, 
to take into conſideration the objects of this inſtitution, 
they have reported the continual loſs of cavalry to have 
been very heavy, from the total ignorance of thoſe who 
have hitherto had the veterinary department in the ar- 
my ; this report his- majeſty has approved, and hence- 
forward, to qualify for the military ſcrvice, a farrier 
muſt be provided with a regular certificate from the 
veterinary college. To this I may add, from a late ad- 
vertiſement in the newſpapers, that a number of gentle- 
men, 11 to * inſtitution, 3 2 a 24 
night at St. Pancras, for the purpoſe of inſpecting the 
difei line of the ſtables.” Sch 15 

It would be intirely ſuperfluous in me, to make uſe of 
any arguments in favour of an eſtabliſhment, the ne- 
ceſſity and public advantages of which, are fo an 
obvious; F mall only obſerve, how fully ſenſible I feel 
of the liberality and patriotiſm of thoſe gentlemen who 
have ſtood forth as patrons and ſubſcribers, and how 
much ] regret, that there ſhould yet be fo many perſons 
of property, having the higheſt intereſt in the ſervices of 
horſes, and yet grudging or neglecting to beſtow a 
ſmall pittance towards the promotion of veterinary 
improvements, whilſt they are often ſo ready to 
laviſh immenſe ſums in trifling or ſtupid gratifica- 
tions, 

Were I thoroughly qualified to judge of the prac- 
tice of the veterinary college, it would not be in my 
power to deſcribe it, having no connection there, or 
means of information on that ſubject; but the public 
may be well ſatisfied thereupon, — the conſideration 
that the profeſſor muſt be a regular medical man, that 
his daily experience muſt be great, beſides the manifeſt 
advantage of a recourſe to the eſtabliſhed mode of prac- 
tice, and various courſes of lectures of that very able 
veterinarian, the firſt profefſor. From late inquirics, 
however, I have learned, that the college practice has 
in 7 wager) been very ſucceſsful, and much to the ſatis- 
faction of the ſubſcribers, ſome few inſtances of failure 
excepted, in which the prejudice of the reporters (who 
ſeemed to demand infallibility in a college) formed the 
molt conſpicuous feature of the report. Of their form 
of ſhoes, and method of ſhocing, I can ſpeak from my 
own obſervation ; to the beſt of my knowledge, they 
are highly judicious, and I hear of no complaints from 
the owners of the horſes. OsMer's ſhoe is at 
length adopted at the college; the natural con- 
ſequence of a trifling variation from that of SaixT 
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The veterinary college has lately adopted a very ju- 
dicious method of difſeminating the true principles of 
ſhoeing, by ereCting forges in different quarters of the 
metropolis, where all perſons may at any time have 
their horſes ſhod, at the common price charged to ſub- 
ſcribers. Prejudice, I know, on more important ſub- 
jects, has often been trumpeted forth, as not only harm- 
les, but beneficial amongſt men; which indeed would 
be juſt, were there any general utility in the continuance 
of ancient abuſes. It is the grand buſineſs of philoſophy 
to provide a counterblaſt for theſe intereſted or ignorant 
trumpeters. It has already been aſked of the advocates 
for our — and fow-gelding doctors, how they 
came to ſuppoſe, that leſs medical knowledge would 
ſuffice to preſcribe for the brute, than for the human 
animal, which can orally depict his feelings, and ver- 
bally aſſiſt the phyſician in forming a correct judgment 
of his diſeaſe, "They ſeem to act upon the ſtrange ſup- 
poſition, that it is much eaſier for an illiterate man to 
penetrate at once, as it were by intuition, into the arcana 
of the ſciences, than for a learned, or well informed, to 
render himſelf ſkilful in the nature and management of 
horſes. Can a man be the worſe farrier for. having 
learned the neceſſity of making conſtant obſervations of 
his own, inſtead of acting by rote, and being guided by 
a few arbitrary * 2h for knowing the nature of the 
medicines he preſcribes, the anatomy and animal func- 
tions of the horſe, ana for the making all ſuch know- 
ledge his peculiar ſtudy? Now that witches, and ghoſts 
of all kinds are flitting apace off the -ſcene, it is full 


time for men to lay aſide the expeQation of all other un- 


cauſed effects. : 
„It ought never to be forgotten, that all improve- 


ments in the treatment of beaſts have been made by 


entlemen and men of ſcience ; and to the leſſons of 
Fach, received at firſt with averſion, and inculcated by 
ſlow degrees, the prefent race of grooms and farriers owe 
their ſuperiority over their predeceſſors. Preciſely the 
ſame remark is applicable to farmers, and if we except 
EIL of Gaddeſden, who was a man of genius and of an 
inquiſitive mind, it would be difficult to find one who 
has ever been emulous of diſengaging himſelf from the 
trammels of cuſtom. Yet far be from me the arrogance 
of paſſing ſentence of condemnation upon the whole 
body of farriers, in the aggregate, or of aſſerting their 
total inutility, There muſt neceffarily exiſt, in ſuch a 
numerous body, men of talents, and of very extenſive 
practice ; but would not theſe men be rendered till 
more capable in their profeſſion by the aids of educa- 
tion ? The force of 2 and preſcription is gene- 
rally an over-match for the reaſoning faculty. our 
horte is ſick—you apply in courſe to a regular farrier— 
it is a common caſe, the doctor hits it, and ſucceeds ; or 


nature, reſt, and the untaxed bill of coſts, do the buſi- 


neſs. If a complicated and dangerous caſe, I ſay it is 
ſimply impoſſible, even for a man of genius, upon the 
ſtrength of his own fingle experience, and without the 
benefit of regular medical knowledge (which is the ex- 
rience of ages) to judge otherwiſe than at random. 
ell, our empirical methodic now commences with 


ſome one favourite noſtrum, which failing, he proceeds 
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| through his whole circular routine—and ſhould the 


animal poſſeſs ftamina ſufficiently ſtrong to enable him 
to ſurvive the rude ſhock of this double diſeaſe, of na- 
ture and medicine, he muſt needs make a brave nag all 
his life after, for ſure a trifle cannot hurt him. Should 
he chance to die (which ſometimes may happen) it is 
ne his own fault, not the farrier's, who has doubt- 
eſs done his beſt for the patient. As to the owner, no 
one can blame him, fince, like a good ſubject, he has 
been guided by the cuſtom of his anceſtors, reſpecting 
the wiſdom of paſt ages''—nothing remains but for 
him to pay his bill, and to ſend for the farrier again 
whenever he may want him. But it is quite another 
thing, ſhould a horſe fail at the college, or in the hands 
of a veterinary ſurgeon ; the owner ſhakes his head, 
with a kind of ſerious look of ſelf-approbation, which 
almoſt makes him amends for the loſs of his horſe ; the 
tale goes round the circle of his friends Ah ! no, no, 
it will never do.”---[t is preciſely thus at preſent. 
On this topic I am induced to dwell the more 
particularly, from a motive of juſtice, on account of 


the irrational . udice of too many perſons concerned in 


| 


horſes, again 


the veterinary college. 
*« Enjoying a public inflitution in the metropolis, 
where veterinary ſcience in all its branches is regularl 
taught and practiſed ; it remains for thoſe who intere 
themſelves in the ſafety and well-being of our domeſtic 
animals, to deviſe and recommend the moſt proper and 
expeditious methods of a general diffufion of the benefit 
throughout the country. Farriers in London ought to be 
adviſed by perſons of influence, to allow their fons and 
apprentices the advantage of attending the college lec- 
tures, which are given, and which is indeed already 
practiſed by ſeveral of good repute. Thoſe gentlemen 
of the medical profeſſion, attending the London hoſpi- 
tals, whoſe deſtination is for country practice, will 
ſurely JR great probable advantage in the acquiſi- 
tion of veterinary knowledge, even if they have no pre- 
ſent intention to profeſs that branch of medicine. u- 
fineſs, as is ſometimes the caſe with young practitioners, 
may run ſhort at the outſet, and the leifure time might 
be both honourably and profitably employed in veteri- 
nary practice. Such meritorious and humane orcupa- 
tion could not poſſibly injure the medical character of a 
entleman in theſe enlightened times ; on the contrary, 
it would be more probable to procure him connections 
of the moſt valuable ſort,, and might be his paſſport and 
introduction to the families of ſportſmen. _ Let me not 
be here cenſured as too aſſuming, fince I have frequently 
heard furgeons expreſs — at a Joſs what me- 
thod to take, in order to qualify themſelves for vete- 
rinary practice, and even deliberate on the propriety of 
having recourſe to farricrs for that end ; others, I have 
known, commencing their veterinary career with 
ſcarcely having ever turned over a ſingle page of the 
veterinary claſſies or even knowing their names; and 
when, in ſome difficult caſe, which ſurpaſſed their ſlen- 
der experience, they have been adviſed to refer to pro- 


per authority, they have, in my hearing, expreſſed their 
wonder, that men, who lived fo long ago, ſhould 
know ſo much.” That theſe authors have been too ge- 

| nerally 
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nerally neglected of late, and their deſerts ungratefully 


forgotten. | | 
© The inquirer will not only find the analogy between 
brute and human bodies ſufficiently cloſe ; the va- 
riations of material conſequence few, and eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhable, and, indeed, alread „„ to his hand, 
but alſo the powers and ſpecifie effects of medicine upon 
brute bodies (horſes are chiefly to be underſtood) very 
accurately aſcertained. 
© Purgative medicines lic an unuſual length of time in 
the body of a horſe, from the great length and conkider- 
able valume of his inteſtines : BrAcCkeN found the ali- 
mentary canal from the ceſophagus, or gullet, tothe fun- 
dament, to bethirty-five yards in a horſe of middling ſize. 
Sali vation is faid, by the laſt mentioned author, and by 
Sr. Bel, not to ſucceed with the horſe, for which they; 
- aſſign their reaſons. | 
On the head of anatomy, the practitioner need not 
want ample inſtructions. ur SNAPE, as has been ob- 
ſerved, made a fair chart of the body of the horſc, from 
the deſigns of the Italian Rumi, upon whom he im- 
proved. Rvuini was cotemporary with that grand con-, 
ſtellation of anatomiſts, from VESallus and FALLO0- 
rns, to WilLiam Harvey, who in the fixtcenth and 
ſeventeenth centuries, revived that wonderful and uſe— 
ful ſcience, and brought it nearly to the ſame ſtate of 
perfection in which it is at preſent tound. It was at this 
period, the immortal Haxvey diſcovered the circulation 
of the blood; unleſs the honour of the diſcovery be 
more juſtly attributable, as the /ta/rans aſſert, to their 
countryman FRA. Paoio ; however that be, we know 
that 'Harvey was a moſt ſedulous and laborious experi- 
menter, and that the tender-hearted and humane 
CHARLES, his feelings ſtifled by cuſtom, a far more 
mighty tyrant than himſelf, furniſhed the operator with 
_ deer, in different ſtages of pregnancy, to be cut 
-open alive, for the purpoſes of comparative ana- 
tomy. 
% Gies copied SNarr's anatomical plates, making 
certain improvements, which will appear on collation ; 
our latter horſc-anatomiſts have generally taken for 
their guides the two former. Several perſons, during | 
the preſent reign, have publiſhed the anatomy of the 
horſe, amongſt whom STusss, the juſtly celebrated 
horſe painter, and BLaixs, a gentleman of the French) 
ſchool, are the moſt eminent: the plates of the latter are 
beautifully and ſkilfully coloured. | 
«« There are many cafes in which it might be advanta- 
geous to all parties, for a farrier to act under the direc- 
tions of a medical gentleman ; farther, a medical man, 
cither of town or country, deſirous, but unable from va- 
rious cauſes to pay a ſtrict perſonal attention to vete- 
rinary practice, might, with advantage, retain a farrier 
of experience for that purpoſe. ; 1 have often thought 
that a horſe ſurgeon, ſituated within ten or twelve — 
of London, where good paſtures and convenient ſtraw- 
* yards were to be had, and whither, greaſed, worn-down, 
and foul draft horſes, might be ſent at a moderate ex- 


pence, for eure and recovery, would render great and |. 


much required fervices to the metropolis. 
« A-praQitionerſettled inthe country, and ambitious 
of extending the knowledge of hippiatric phyſiology, | 
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beſides the theoretie aids above deſcribed, need not be at 
a loſs for ſubjects for diſſection; his habits of life alſo, 
will neceffarily bring him practically acquainted with 
the horſe, in which, to ſay the truth, ſome of our vete- 
rinarians are very defective ; and herein it is, that 
Mr. Tareiix, who is an experienced horſeman, and a 
firſt rate judge of the ſtatiſties of the ſtable, has an in- 
dubitable advantage over moſt of his brethren. There 
is, perhaps, no branch of veterinary practice of ſo ma- 
terial import, as that which relates to indiſpoſitions in 
the feet, tendons, and ligaments of horſes, and, in that 
reſpect, mere theory, or even mere ſurgical practice, 
will always be, to a certain degree, defective. iro have 
thorough {kill in this matter, to judge correctly of the 
ſeat of defects, and to detect incipient lameneſs in 
horſes, requires, I had almoſt ſaid a fellow feeling, with 
an experimental knowledge of the motions and hahi- 
tudes of thoſe animals: it is, in truth, neceflary, that a 
conſiderable ſpice of the jockey be blended with the vete- 
rinarian. 

Jo thoſe proprictors, whoſe inclinations lead them 
to doctor their own horſes, my advice is, that they pre- 
viouſly lay in a ſtock of good found theory, from the 
ongion) authors whom I have already particularized ; 
and that they conſult, as often as poſſible, and always in 
difficult cates, with the medical men of their acquaint- 
ance: in truth, they may at leaſt aſſure themſelves, 
that they are not incurring a. greater riſk, than truſting 
their cattle in the hands of common farriers, which, in 
nine caſes out of ten, is but to rival the practice of the 
ancient Zabylonians, who, having no medical men, ex- 
poſed their fick on the highways, to the merey, good 
tortune, or the ſkill, of the Att itinerant preſeriber. In 
caſe of the incorrigible ſtupidity, or bigotted obſtinacy 
of a blackſmith (which laſt is by no means uncommon) ; 
it may well anſwer the purpoſe of a gentleman who 
keeps a conſiderable number of horſes, and has, on 
other accounts, much iron work to do upon his pre- 
miſes, to ſet up a forge. The firſt expence is trifling, and 
one regular ſmith, aſſiſted by a common labourer, Would 
be ſufhcient. This plan is ſucceſsfully practiſed by ſeve- 
ral gentlemen. 

** Many. ſportſmen, liberally diſregarding the extra- 
ordinary expence, . purchaſe all their drugs at apotheca- 
ries hall, tha they may be at a certainty reſpecting the 
2 yet ſurely, there are druggiſts of reputation in 

anden, on whom ample dependence might be placed. 
It muſt immediately and forcibly ſtrike every man's ap- 
prehenſion, how much depends, both upon the genuine. 
neſs and good retry anon of the medicines made uſe 
of; and of the little effect, and probable danger of the 
moſt Jugkcious preſcriptions, where the ingredients are 
detective, or not to be depended upon. There are 
various medical articles in which impoſitions are 
commonly . practiſed, and for which, , inſignificant 
or hurtful ſuccedanea, are in uſe; of theſe, I hope 
| ſhall not forget to caution the reader as they 
OCCur. | | 

The advantages of ready-made medicines are ob- 
vious enough, in regard to. immediate convenience, and 
the ſaving of trouble; it were to, be wiſhed there were 
leſs to counterbalance theſe ; but, it muſt be acknow- 


ledged, 
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jedged, 1 of putting off bad and unmarket- 
able drugs in theſe — is great, the hazard 
their being ftale, confiderable ; and the uncertainty not 
a little, in point of accuracy, where it may be reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſed ſuch large maſſes are compounded. In- 
ſtances enough are not wanting, where the diſtribution 
of the cathartic baſes has been fo — that one 
ball has acted as a mere alterant, and another has 
nearly purged a horſe to death. Nor would I encou- 
rage any man to expect ſuccotrine aloes, or Turkey rhu- 
barb, in theſe ready-made medicines. I hope the 
reader will not ſo far miſtake me, as to ſuppoſe theſe re- 
marks levelled at any particular vender, leaſt of all at 
Mr. Trim; of whoſe ſkill as a ſurgeon, or of the good- 
neſs of whoſe prepared medicines, I have never heard 
the ſmalleſt complaint. 

« As to quack-medicines, never-failing noſtrums, 
drinks, and cordials, that always ſucceed where every 
thing elſe fails, and ſpecifics for incurable diſcaſes— 

„Doubtleſs the pleaſure is as great, 
„In being cheated as to cheat, 
elſe how are we to account for the never-failing culli- 
bility of man? Does it never occur tothe purchaſers of 
theſe articles, that a regular medical man muſt ſurely 
have as extenſive an acquaintance with the family of 
d chemical or galenical, and that he is, at leaſt, as 
likely to make a fortunate conjunction between them, 
as the conjurer who advertiſes his noſtrum ? Do they 
conſider the blunders they themſelves are likely to make 
in the application ? But the quack does his buſineſs by 
the average, or rather by wholeſale ; he fires at a flock, 
and the buyer, or his horſe, may chance to be of the 
number. The philoſophy of quack medicines lies upon 
the ſurface ; any man may underſtand it, and any man 
may make them ; the only difficulty is to-get to 
advertiſe them. As to the — ———— part of the 
buſineſs, chuſe your diſeaſe, fix upon the moſt pow- 
erful acknow] ſpecific, clap in an auxiliary or 
two, ad libitum, diſguiſe them adroitly, and be ſure make 
the compoſition elegant, prob. eff. e devil is in it, if 
_— wont hit ſometimes, and remember, there is no 
e for attendance, 

* Norwrithitanding all which has been repeatedly ſaid 
upon the ſubject, and by men much better qualified for 
the taſk than myſelf, it is ſtill neceffary to continue giv- 
ing cautions againſt the general fondnefs for medical 
- receipts, Many of theſe formule (particularly thoſe of 
ancient date) are compoſed with ſo little proof of me- 
dical — or rationality, that they appear to be 
the mere reſult of knavery or caprice ; but granting 
them ever ſo well adapted to the curative intention, 
they muſt ho of extreme uneertain uſe at beſt, in inex- 
perienced hands, on account of the profeflional ſkill re- 
quired to form a true judgment of the diſcuſe, and the 
anomalies in the animal ſyſtem, 

« Ina little book, publiſhed under the auſpices of 
that duke of Devonſhire who was the proprietor of fly- 


vice 


purchaſed by the country wes in ys davs, 
which he afferts were the worthleſs rofuſe of the London 
ſhops; and that he had a horſe killed by a farrier's 
drench ; the doQor, it ſeems, had prepared and 
boiled another of the ſame kind, but fading his 
patient dead, he took home the ſpecific for the next oc- 
cation, 

« Firſt, Chemical preparations ſhould be had from the 
moſt eminent dealers in London, which, if kept well 
{topped in white flint glaſſes, will preſerve their good- 

s many years. 

„Woods and gums. Woods ſhould ever be pur- 

chaſed in the piece: in chips they will not laſt good 


above a r; in powder only. a few months. 
Fore ele in boxes of tin or oak, in a dry 
place. 

Seeds ought to be freſh every year. Roots and 


herbs, it native, it is highly convenient to cultivate at 

home. Herbs muſt be dried annually, roots preſetved 

as woods and gums. 

Ms mu; - ribed in wa 8 ought to 
clear; if not, re by ing it the 

— and diſpuming 1 or taking off the Px ugh it 

riſes. 

„Wine ibed, muſt not be ſharp, or prioked, or 
adulterated ; if pure, but only pricked, boil it awhile. - 
The admixture of cyder, honey, and ſpirits, is a bad 
ſubſtitute, and quite contrary to the intention of a cor- 
dial or reſtorative ; the home-made wines of this coun- 
try are much in the ſame predicament, 
beer is always to be preferred.” 

VICES M Horsts. In order for the prevention, cor- 
recting, or curing them, you may uſe the following di- 
reQions : 

If a horſe carries his head or neck awry, ſtrike him 
twice or thrice with the contrary ſpur% but if he be 
very ſtiff-necked on the right fide, and plying or bend- 
ing on the left, hold the right rein ſhorter than the 
other, and when he inclines that way give him fud- 
den checks, having a ſharp wire faſtened in the 
reins, that ſtriking in his neck, he may be competled 
to hold it ſtraight, taking care to check him up- 
— leſt he ſhould get a habit of ducking down his ' 

ead, 

If a horſe is apt to ſhake his head and ears upon the 
leaſt occafion, or move his cars, when he begins to kick, 
or bite, or caſt you, ſtrike him on the head with your 
wand, and at the fame time give him a check with your 
bridle, and a ſtroke with the contrary ſpur, putting him 
ſuddenly out of his pace; then make um ftop, that he 
may have leiſure to underſtand your meaning; and 
do the like when he ſtarts, or when he winehes, 
which is a ſign of his deſigning to bite or ſtrike with his 


heels, 
It a horſe ducks down his head, check him ſuddenly 
with the bridle, and ſtrike with the ſpurs,” that he may 


be ſenfible of his fault: if he be ſtanding, mike him 


* 


ing Childers, there are eertain cautions applicable to our 
preſent purpoſe, which appear ſo rativnal and-neceffary, 
that I ſhall copy them in the author's own words, with 
very little alteration or addition. I muſt premiſe, that 
this author complains much of the badneſs of the drug 


bring his head into n as he ſtands; and when 
he obeys, be ſure to cheriſh him, and he will ſoon un- 
rderſtand the meaning. 
If a horſe is ſkit 
| never me from-danger, 
3 


and apt to ftart, ſo that you are 
while vou are on his back; in 
| caſe 


— —— — WTR 
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vice 
cate it proceeds from a weak ſight, whereby objects may 


e repreſented to him, otherwiſe than they really are, 
give him time to view them well; and then ride him up 
gently to them; but if he be naturally fearful, and 
ready to ſtart at the hearing ſtrange ſounds, you muſt 


| inure him to the noiſe of guns, drums, trumpets, &c. 
and in time he will take delight therein. 


If a horſe is reſtive, and refuſes to go forwards, pull 
him backwards, and perhaps he will then go forwards ; 
and though he rebel a long time, the whip and ſpurs 
3 with him at laſt, if they be given ſmartly, 
ſoundly, and in time: when once you begin, you muſt 
continue them till he ſubmits, provided it proceeds 
71 ſtubbornneſs, and not from faintneſs and ſick- 
neſs. 

If a horſe rears an end, that is, raiſes ſo high before 
as to endanger his coming over upon the rider, you 
muſt give him the bridle, and leaning forwards with 
your whole weight, giving him both your ſpurs as he is 


falling down, but forbear to ſpur him as he is riſing, for 


that may cauſe him to come over upon you. . 

If he is ſubje& to fall down upon the ground, or in 
the water, nothing is better than a pair of good ſpurs 
applied when you firſt perceive he is going about to do 
ſo, which will divert im from thinking any more of 
it ; but if he defiſts, do not correct him again at that 
inſtant, for bad horſemen occaſion moſt of theſe vices, 
by correcting unduly, or out of time; by doing which 
they are ſo tar from making a horſe ſenſible of his fault, 


that they fright him, and put him into confuſion, , and. 


cauſe him at laſt to become reſtive. 

If a horſe is apt to runaway, you muſt be gentle both 
with a flack-curb and keeping an caſy bridle-hand ; 
firſt walk him without ſtopping, but only ſtaying him 
by the head by little and little; then trot him a while, 
and put him again from a trot to a walk, ſtaying him 
by degrees, and always cheriſh as ſoon as he obeys ; and 


when you find him thus far peaccable, put him off 
from his trot to a gentle gallop ; from that to a trot ; 
and from a trot to a walk, ſtaying him by degrees with 


a ſteady hand: by uſing this method for ſome time with 
judgment and patience, it is very likely you may cure 
im of running away. 
If a horſe is apt to fly out violently, it is certain, that 
the more you pull the bridle rein, and hurt him by 
ſtraightening the curb, the more he will tug, and run 


the taſter: in this caſe, therefore, if you have field room 


enough, whenever you find him begin to run, let him go, 
by flackening the bridle, and giving him the ſpur con- 
tinually and ſharply till he begin to ſlacken ct his own 
accord. - 

By treating him in this manner, it is not to be doubted 
but you will cure him at laſt, there being no remedy 
like this for a runaway horſe. | 

Some horſes will not endure the ſpurs when they are 
given them, nor go forwards, but as it were cleaving 
and faſtening to them, ſtrike out and go back; it you 
preſs them hard they will fall to ſtaling, and not ſtir out 
of the place, | 

If he be a gelding, it is difficult to break him of his 
humour; but a ftone-horſe perhaps may forget it for a 
time under the conduct of a good horſeman ; yet if he 


— 


living ereatures are 
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once get the maſtery of his riders, he will be very apt to 


begin a- new again, 

o conclude, every gelding, ſtone-horſe or mare, that 
does not fly with the ſpurs, but obſtinately cleaves to 
and kicks againſt them, thould be looked upon as of a 
eroſs and dogged nature, and is theretore to be abſolutely 
rejected, N 

VIGOUR or 4 Horsz, In order to judge of this 
2 the following rules and remarks are of good 
uſe ; 

When a horſe is ſtanding ſtill, keeping him faſt with 
the bridle-hand apply your ſpurs to che hair of his 
ſides, which by horſemen is termed pinching ; and if you 
find him impatient under you, gathering himſelf up, and 
endeavouring to go forwards, champing upon the bitt 
without thruſting out his noſe, it is a ſign of heart and 
vigour. 

There are ſome horſes that ew a great deal of met- 
tle when pinched, but immediately loſe the apprehen- 
ſion of it; ſo that though they have a very fenſible 
feeling, which proceeds from the thinneſs of their ſkin, 
E they are of a dull diſpoſition: of ſuch horſes it may 
ra ſaid, that they are rather tickliſh than ſenſible of the 
pur, | 
There is a great difference between a mettled horſe 
and a fiexy one; the former deſerves to be highly 
valued, but the latter is good for nothing. A horſe 
that is truly vigorous. ſhould be calm and cool, 
* patiently, and diſcover his mettle but when re- 

uired. - - | 

Then the ſureſt method is to chuſe ſuch horſes 
as are very apprehenfive of ſtrokes, and are afraid 
at the leaſt appearance of them; which, at the © 
cloſing of the legs and thighs, ſcem to be ſeized wi 
ns and alarmed, and that without fretting or fierce- 
neſs. , | 

A horſe that walks deliberately and ſecurely, without 
requiring the whip too often, and without fretting 
from the walk to the gallop, and from the gallop to the 
ſtep again, without being diſquieted ; but continually 
champing upon his bitt, he trots with glibneſs upon 
= ſhoulders caſily, ſnorting a little through his noſ- 
trils: 7 ; 

If a horſe is well upon his haunches, has a light and 
eaſy ſtep, his head firm and well placed, and the feeling 
of the bitt equal and juſt ; I ſay, it he has all theſe qua- 
lities, you will feldom have cauſe to complain upon ac- 
count of his price, | 

I ſhallonly add here, by way of advice, that whatever 
good qualities a horſe may have, that you never give a 

igh price for him, unleſs he be endued with theſe two, 
of having a good mouth, and being ſenſible of an obe- 
dience to the ſpur. 67 | * 

VIVARY. A — either on land or water where 

ept ; but in a law ſenſe it is taken 
for a park, warren, or fiſh-pond. 


I Though -this diftemper guss by three 
AVIYES, + names, yet it is but one and the ſame 
FIVES. diſtemper, and are certain flat kernels, 


much like bunches of grapes, growing in a cluſter, cloſe 

knitted together in the part affected. 10 
They center from the ears, and creep downwards be- 
tween 


vIv. 


tween the chap and the neck of the horſe towards the 
throat, and when inflamed they ſwell, and not only are 
peinſul to the horſe, but prove mortal by ſtopping his 
wind, unleſs a ſpeedy courſe be taken for the cure. 

They cauſe ſuch difficulty ot breathing, and uneaſi- 
neſs, that he will oftentimes lie down and ſtart up 

ain, and tumble about alter a ſtrange manner, 

This diſtemper is occaſioned by drinking cold water, 
after a violent beat; which cauſing the humours to 
melt down they fall too plentifully upon the natural 
glands or kernels : alſo by eating too much barley, 
vats, rye, rankneſs of blood, &c. 

The cure. t. If the vives are not grown fo large as 
that the horſe is in immediate danger of being ſtufled, 
do not open the tumours, but rather endeavour to rot 


them by taking hold of the kernel with a pair of pin- | 


cers or plyers, and beating the ſwellings gently with 
the handle of a ſhoeing hammer, or bruiſing them with 
your hand, till they become ſoft enough; and they 
will ufterwards diſappear; but this is not to be done 
till the ſwellings are pretty ripe, which may be known 
by the eaſy ſeparation of the hair ſrom the ſkin if you 
pluck it with your fingers. 

Having rotted (or in caſe of neceſſity) opened the 
vives, let the horſe be let blood under the tongue, and 
afterwards in the flanks ; -waſh his mouth with ſalt and 
vinegar; and blow ſome of the vinegar into his ears, 
rubbing and ſqueezing them hard to make it penetrate ; 
for this will conliderably aſſuage the pain which it 
communicates to the jaws. _ | 

Then give the horle to drink a quart of wine with 
two handfuls of hemp-ſced pounded, two nutmegs 

rated, and the yolks of half a dozen eggs, and wa 
—— gently after for an hour. 
About an hour after giving him that draught injeQ 
the following clyiter: boil an ounce and half of fal 
polychreſtum, finely powdered in five pints of beer; 
when you have taken it off the fire, put it into two 
ounces of oil of bays, and ſquirt all in blood warm. 

As to our practice in England, in the cure of this 
diſtemper; {ome cut holes where the kernels are, and 

ick them out with a wire, then fill the hole with ſalt, 
and at three days end it will run; and after wards waſh 
it with ſage juice, and heal it with an ointment made 
of -hopey, butter, and tar, or with green ointment, 
and alſo uſe other means with it; but the efficacious 
receipts are thefe tollowing : 

Take tar, tried hog's-greaſe, bay-ſalt and frankin- 
cenſe powdered, of . as . as will ſuffice; 
melt them together, and with a clout faſtened to a 
ſtick, ſerub the place four or five mornings, until the in- 
flamed part become ſoft and ripe; then ſlit the ſkin 
with your incifion-knife, let forth the corruption, and 
heal it with tried bog's greaſe, and verdigteaſe, made 
up into fine powder; melt them upon, a fire, and let 
not the ſtuff buil more than a walm. or two; then 
put in ſome. ordinary turpentine, and fo ſtir all together 
till it be cold, aud then catetull) anoint the forrauce 
till-it is healed. | , 

Another excellent way is, to take a penny worth of 
pepper beaten into hue powder, a {poonful of ſwine's 
greaſe, mix them very well together, and convey the 


the edges, and 3 
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tuff equally into both the ears of the horſe, ſo tie or 
uch them up, then ſhake them that the medicine may 
fink downwards, and this being done, let him blood 
in the neck-vein and temple-vein. 

But the moſt common way of cure, and ſuch as our 
farriers uſe, is to let him blood on both ſides the neck- 
veins, then to ſcar the ſwelling with a ſmall hot iron, 
from the root down to the bottom ol the ear, till the 
kin looks yellow ; the ſame iron being in ſhape ſome- 
what like an arrow's head, with three or four ſmall 
lines drawn from the body of it; and after ſearing, in 
order to take out the heat of the fire, and to — it 
ſound again, anoint it with treſh butter, or with hog's- 
greaſe, and he will do well. 

Mr. LAWREN CH recommends the ſame application 
:0 be made in this diſeaſe, as he propoſes for the 
{trangles, See STRANGLES, n 

VIXEN or FIXEN. A fox's cub. | 

ULCER. An ulcer is diſtinguiſhed from a wound 
by its dry, hard edges; by its diſpoſition to heal, and 
by the ſharp, thin humour that is diſcharged from its 
ſurtace. It is a too common practice to dreſs wounds 
with ſharp, ſpitituous dreſſings, inſtead of lint and 
the common digeſtive ointment ; and thus wounds 
that would readily heal, are converted into trouble- 
ſome and tedious ulcers, | | 

Generally, a bad habit of body'is the-cauſe of ulcers, 
as well as of their continuance, in which caſe no cure 
can be pertormed before the conſtitution is mended; 
But if it is not owing to the fault of the humours, you 
muſt endeavour to change it into a wound, by ſofteni 
the digeſtion of the acrid 
matter into pus : this laſt is done by dreſſing it with 
the mercurial digeſtive, or by rubbing the ſurface 
gently with the milder blue ointment, each time of 
dreſſing, and then applying a pledget of the digeſtive 
ointment; the edges are generally ſoftened by the 
ſame means with which digeſtion 1s promoted ; but it 
that proves inſufficient, touch them at each dreſſing 
with the lunar cauſtic. 

If great pain and inflammation attend ulcers, foment 
them with a decoction made from wormwood, chamo- 
mile-flowers, bay-leaves, &c. and if there 1s a ten- 
dency to a mortification, add a pint of rectified ſpirit 
of wine to each gallon of the fomentation : twice 
day may be a general rule for fomenting and drefh 
ulcers, where there is much diſcharge, but once a-day 
is enough where that is {mall. | 

Sometimes ulcers are occaſioned by a foul bone which 
lies immediately underneath them, and which never 
can be healed until the faulty part of the bone ig re- 
moved: this is known to be the caſe when the fleſh ap- 
pears ſoft and like a quagmire, and when there is a 
diſcharge of ſtinking, greaſy water, and, by paſling a 
probe through the fleth, for then you perceive that the 
bone is rough, which in a healthy tate is ſmooth. In 
this caſe, much patience is ſometimes required: 
fomenmes the cale js trifling, and in three weeks the 
ey part leparates; at other times à year will 
hardly tuffice for this end; however, if the ulcer is 
very ſpongy, a caultic may be applied upon it as large 


as the faulty ſcale; and when the bone is quite bare, 
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dreſs it with dry lay ; and if there is much 
 viſcharge, let 7 be — Gyr a- day; the dry lint 


will generally ſuffice, If the carious bone be very 
foul and ſtink, the lint that lays next the bone may be 
«pped in tincture of myrrh ; it the ulcer is dvep, lint 
_ lay next tbe bone, and fine tow, made into ſoft 
Is, may do to fill up the hoHow fpace, and pre- 
vent the fleſh from filling up before the picce of bone 
is ſeparated, which muſt not be hurried by any foreibley 
method, but left entirely to this gentle one, by which, 
if the conſtitution is good, the end will be obtained; 
and, if it is bad, it muſt, by proper medicines and, 
diet, be recruited. | | | 
- Ulcers may happen on any part of the body: ſome- 
times they are ſeared on the eye, and their chief diſ- 
unctions are, that they are mote ſuperficial, or more) 
deep; more mild, or more untoward and difficult toy 
cure. For the more ſoperficinl and mild fore, the 
following may be uſed every three or four hours: 

Take pure water, four ounces ;; fagar-candy, half a 
drachm ; ſugar of lead, ten grains ; mixed. 

If with this the ulcer begins to dry, but becomes hot 
and painful, it may have more water added to the 
fame quantity of ingredients, 

+ For the deoper, fonler, and more obſtinate kind, 
the following may be uſed three or four times a-day : 
. Take four ounces of water; ſugar-candy, half a 
drachm ; white vitriol, two ſcruples; camphor, ten 
grains; mixed, | 
if with this the ulcer is moiſt, or becomes foul, 
| goons it a little ſtrofiger by adding more of the ingre- 
ents, 

'Vicers in the eyes, that are attended with great 
pain, are relieved by fomenting them with warm milk, 
— ſaffron (and in which a little gum arabic is 


, two or three times a-day. 
1. blackiſh water diftils from the ulcer, 
dreſs it twice a day with the following: 

Take four ounces of pure water, add to it fifteen 
grains of verdigris, ten grains of 2 — twenty 
grains of myrrh, and half à drachm of ſugar- candy. 

A fiſtulous ulcer frequently happens on the withers 
from pinching there with the faddle, and neglecting, 
or impro ly treating them: if the bruife is diſco- 
vered at the firſt, rub it well two or three times a-day 
with the following lotion : 

Take white vitriol, two drachms; ſugar of lead, 
twenty grains; water, four ounces ; mixed. 

Care ſhould be had to diſtinguiſh theſe ſwellings 
that happen from the ſaddle bruiſing this parts from 
thoſe that follow, and are the effect of a fever, &c. 
this latter fort ſhould not be treated with any thing 
but ſuppuratives; a warm poultice of ſcalded bran 
ſhould be laid on, and renewed two or three times a- 
day, until the abſceſs is ripe and burſts; for if an 

ning is made before the matter is completely di- 

ſted, whether the cauſe of the 'abſceſs was from a 
— or from ſome other diſeaſe ſettling there, it will 
equally endanger the 
ulcer, which aceident, 


oY becoming a ſpongy fou} 
i will 
pretty large opening, taking care not to injure the h- 
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it befall you, require a 


ly 
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gament of the neck, which terminates near the Wi- 
thers : if the fungus and the diſcharge from it be diſ- 


agreeable and troubleſome, dreſs it twice a-day with 
pledgets dipped in the following : 


Take of blue vitriol, half an ounce ; diſſolve it in 
a pint of water; add to it oil of turpentine and recti- 
hed ſpirit of wine, of each four ounces; ſharp vinegar, 
| fix onnces; oil of vitnol, two ounces; mixed. 

Fiſtulous ulcers: ſhould be laid open to the very 
bottom, or they will never heal firmly. 

It may be neceffary to obſerve, that we may often 
in vain purſue the beſt methods of cure by external 
cations, unleſs we have recourſe to proper inter- 
remedies ; for, as all ulcers, difficalt to heal, 
proceed from a particular, indiſpoſition of the blood 
and juices, before the former can be brought into any 
order, the latter muſt be cortected by alteratives and 
ſweetening medicines; therefore I adviſe the fol- 
lowing method of cure: 

The brit intention in the cure of ulcers is bringi 
them to digeſt, or diſcharge a thick matter; wick 
will, in general, be effected by the n ointment, or 
that with precipitate ; but ſhould the fore not * 
kindly by theſe means; but diſcharge a gleety thin 
matter, and look pale, you muſt then have recourſe to 
warmer dreſſings, ſuch as balſam, or oil of turpentine, 
melted down with your common digeſtive, and the 
{trong-beer- poultice over them; it is proper alſo in 
theſe kinds of fores, where the circulation is languid, 
and the natural heat abated, to warm the part, and 
quicken the motion of the blvod, by fomenting it well 
at the time of d ; winch method will thicken 
the matter, and rouſe the native heat of the part, and 
then the former dreſſings may be re- applied. If the 
lips of the ulcer grow hard or callous, it will be ne- 
ceflary to foment ſtrongly with a decoction of chamo- 
mile and -mallows, as hot as can be conveniently ap- 

hed ;. then fearify CY the whole part, both 
ongitudinally and tranfverſely, with a fleam or abſceſs 
lancet, fo as to entirely penetrate the callous ſubſtance 
upon the ſurface; after which it muſt be dreſſed with 
digeſtive ointment twice every day; the fomentations 
and ſcariſications to be repeated ' occahonally, if ne- 
ceffary, till the callofity is quite flonghed off, and 
comes away with the dreſſings. 3 ointment for 
the above Faches may be prepared as follows: Take 
of yellow baſilicon, two ounces; and black baſilicon, 
one ounce; and melt them together over the fire. 
When taken off, ſtir in one ounce of turpentine ; 
and, when cool, add half an ounce of red precipi- 
tate, finely powdered ; the whole to be minutely in- 
corporated upon a ſtone or marble ſlab. As ſoon as 
the - callofity is removed, and the diſcharge comes to 
its proper conſiſtence, dreſs in general with a ſmall 
_ of lint, thinly covered with either of the ba- 
licons, placed under a pledget of tow ſpread with 
the following digeſtive: Yellow wax and black rofin, © 
each four ounces ; e two ounces; melt 
theſe in a pint of oil over a flow fire; and, when taken 
off, ſtir in two ounces of turpentine. For large wounds, 
where a plentiful diſcharge is required, iſe into this 
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antity about three ounces of the ſpirits of turpen- 


tine, that it may incorporate in getting cvol. 

Should the wotd 1 — fait, and fill with 
fungous fleſh, Nightly touch ſuch parts with a piece of 
unflacksd lime, regulating the mode and application 
by the neceflity, and repenting it as occafion may re- 
quire. When the cicatrix is —_ formed, the cure 
may be completed by hardening the ſurface with a liitle 
tinftore of myrrh. 

All ſinuſes, or cavities, if no tendinous parts inter- 


_ vene, ſhould be mftantly laid open, with a biſtory, to 


their utmoſt exrent, and properly. filled with a pledget 
of lint well impregnated with warm digeſtive, and 
plemifully covered with tow ſpread with the ſame. 
After a ſecond or third drefling, ſhould the juſide of 
ſuch cavity prove callous, or hard in ſubſtance, it muſt 
be taken away by the knife, or deſtroyed by the means 
before deſcribed. If it be fo ſituated that the parts 
forbid an entire ſeparation, found with the probe, and 
at its extremity make a counter ineiſion through the 
integuments to meet the probe, till, by paſling through, 
it removes any lodgement that may have been left tor 
the mutter to corrode, which it will very ſoon do, fo as 
in many caſes to affect the bone itſelf, Where the ea 
vity penetrates deep into the muſcles, and a coun- 
ter-opening is impracticable or hazardous; where, 
by continuance, the integuments of the muſcles are 
conſtantly dripping and melting down; in theſe cafes 
waſhes may be mjetied, and wil RE attended 
with ſucceſs, 1 he following is particularly recom. 
mended by Mr. Tarun: | * 

Take honey and vinegar, each two ounces; lique 
over the fire; and when cool add tincture of my 
and tincture of canmtharides, each one ounce t mix.— 
W hen the ulcer is by theſe means diveſted of its viru- 
lence and bad ſmell, the calloſity Noughed off or ex- 
trated, and a favourable 8 of incarnation 
ehmes on, the dreſſings may be changed from the pre- 
cipitate digeſtive before deſcribed to pledgers ſpread with 
Locareirius's balfam, or the following compound: 
Take white diachylon, two ounces; LoCATELLUS's 
balfam, one ounce ; and melt them over the fire in two 
ouners of olive oil, Take of; and, when nearly cool, 
ſtir in an ounce of balſam of capivi, a little at a time, 
till it is all incorporated. : 

Theſe finuſes, or cavities, frequently degenerate 
into fiſtulz, that is, grow pipey, having the inſide! 
thickened, and lined, as it were, with horny callous 
ſubſtance. 

In order to their cure, they muſt be Jaid open, and 
the hard ſubſtance all cut away; where this is mnnprac- 
ticable, _—_ them well, and truſt to the precipitate 
medicine made firong, rabbing now and then with 
cauſtic, butter of antimony, or equal parts of quick - 
filver and aquatortis, 

en a rotten or foul! bone is an attendant on an 
ulcer, the fleſh is generally looſe and flabby ; the diſ- 
charge. oily, thin, and ſtinking, ; and the bone dil. 
covered to be carious, by its feeling rough to the 


probe paſſed through the fleſh for that purpble. 


In order to a cure, the bone muſt be laid bare, that 
the rotten part of it may be removed; for which pur- 


VOL 
poſe, deſtroy the looſe fleſh,. and drefs with dry lint ; 
1 dolls may jbe S gr: out of 0 e of 


myrrh or euphotbium. The throwing off the ſcale is 
generally a work of nature, which is effetted in more 
ot leſs time, and in proportion to the depth the bone is 
affected; though burning the foul bone is thought by 
ſome to haſten is W N K 

Where the cure does not properly ſucceed, mercurial 
phyfic ſhould be given, and ated at proper inter- 
vals ; and, to corrett and mend the blood and juices, 
the antimonial and alterative powders, with a decottion 
of JIG and lime-water, are proper for that pur- 

ole. 
n ULCERS, ox Fisrutkas in HAwRS. Sometimes 
hawks nave uicers and fiſtulas in feveral parts of their 
bodies, which will always run and fend Forth a filthy, 
fretting, thin and ſaltiſh humour at their nares. 

For their cure: ſyringe it often to the bottom with 
{trong alum water, and if you can conveniently put a 
tent wetted in vinegar and alum in the holes, that will 
haſten the cure; but do not let the tent reach to the 
bottom af the ſore. Y 

UMBER. - A fiſh which ſome will have to be 
fame as the ling, and only different in name: it 
is of the tench kiud, but ſeldom grows ſo big: very 
few, or any, exceeding the length of eighteen inches, 
He frequents ſuch rivers as trouts do, is taken with the 
ſame baits, eſpecially the fly, and being a ſimple fiſh is 
bolder than the trout: he hides himlelf in winter; 
but after Apri/, appearing abroad, is gameſome and 
pleafant, yet very tender mouthed, and therefore 
quickly loſt after he is ſtruck, See GrAYLING, . 

UMBLES, HUMBLES ox NUMBLES, part of 
the entrails of a deer. 

UNCERTAIN, We call a horſe uncertain that is 
naturally reſtleſs and turbulent, and is not 8 
in the manage he is put to, ſo that he works wit 
trouble and uncertainty. 

UNDOING or 4 Boaz [with Hunters], ſignifies 
the drefling of it. 

UNITE. A horſe is ſaid to unite, or walk in 
union, when in galloping the hind-quarters follow and 
keep time with the fore. 

OLARY. A great bird-cage, ſo large, that birds 
have room to fly up and down in it. 8 

VOLT. This word ſignifies a round, or a circular 
tread, and, in general, where we ſay in the Acale- 
mies to make volts, to manage upon volts, we under- 


tand a gait of two treads, made by a horſe going fide- 


ways round a center, in ſuch a manner, that theſe two 
treads make parallel tratts, one larger fade by the 
'fore-fect, the croup approaching owards the center, 
and the ſhoulders ing outwards, Sometimes the 
volt is of one tread ; as when a horſe makes volts in 
corvets, and in caprioles, ſo that the haunches follow 
the ſhoulders, and move forwards on the fame tread. 
In general, the way and tratt ot a volt is made ſome- 
times round, ſometimes oval, and ſometimes ſquare, 
of tour ſtraight lines; ſo that theſe 1reads, whether 
round or ſquare, incloſe a terrain, or manage ond, 
the middle of which is ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by a 


ſuppoled 


21 or elſe by an imaginary center, which is there 
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Jogpoles in order to regulate the diſtances and the juſt- 
nels of the volt. | iq - | 

Rexversen VOLT, A tract of two treads, made 
by the horſe, with his head to the centre, and his 
croup out ſo that he goes ſide-ways upon a walk, trot, 
or gallop, and traces out a ſmall circumference with 
His ſhoulders, and a large one with his croup. 

This different ſituation of the ſhoulders and the 
croup, with reſpett to the center, gives this volt the 
name of renveried, as being oppoſite in ſituation to the 
former. 
| Renverſed volts upon a walk, appeaſe and quiet un- 
ruly horſes if they are made methodically. 

he ſix volts are made /erra-a-terra, two to the right, 
two to the left, two to the right again; all with one 
breadth, obſerving the OY with the ſame cadence 
working (tride) 5 and quick, and ready, the ſore- 
hand in the air, the breech upon the ground, the head 
and tail firm and ſteady, | 

To do the fix volts, you ſhould have an excellent 
horſe that is knowing and obedient, and has ſtrength 
to anſwer them. 5 - 

To make a horſe work upon the four corners of the 
volt, is to manage him with that juſtnels, that from 
quarter to quarter, or at each of the corners or angles 
of the volt, he makes a narrow volt that docs not take 
above the quarter of the great volt, the licad and tail 
firm, and thus purſues all ihe quarters, with the ſame 
cadence, witliout lofing one time or motion, and with 
one reprize or with one breath. 

In ning of volts, we ſay, to put a horle upon 
volts, to make him work upon the volts, to make 

d volts, to embrace the whole volt; that is, to ma- 


nage ſo that the horſe working upon volts, takes in all 


he ground, and the ſhoulders go before the haunches. 
o paſlage upon volt, or ride a horſe. head and 
haunches in, is to ride him upon two treads, upon a 
walk or a trot. 

Demi-VOLT. A demi round of one tread or two, 
made by the horſe at one of the corners or angles of 
the volt, or elſe at the end of the line of the pallade; 
- fo that being near the end of the line, or elſe one ot: 
the corners of the volt, he changes hands, to return by 
a ſemi-Circle, to regain the lame line, 

When he does not return upon this line, we lay he 
has not cloſed his demi-volt. | 

Demi-volts of the length of a horſe, are ſemi-circles 
of two treads, which a horſe traces in working ſide- 
ways, the haunches low, and the head high, turning 
very narrow; ſo that having formed round, he changes 
the hand to make another, which is again followed by 
another change of hand, and another demi-volt, which 
croſſes the firſt, This demi-volt of a horie's length is 
a very pretty manage, but very difficult; we may com- 
pare it th a figure of eiglit. 3 

 VOMI G. Horſes are often extremely ſick, 
byt never vomit, either naturally or by art: the rea- 
51 1s, a peculiar contraction of the gullet, and its ſpi- 
tal direction, before it enters into the ſtomach. | 
However, though the more immediate effects of this 
evacuation are not to be obtained, art hath its ſublli. 
tutes, by which the remoter advantages thereof are 


-, URI 
happily effected, viz. ſuch as excite coughing, ſnecz- 


ing, and ſtraining 10 vomit. | 
Alla«fcetida, ſavin, . horſe-radiſh, green juniper 


wood, and other ſtimulating and ungrateful things, 


either ſingly or mixed in any proportion, wrapped in a 
thin rag, and faſtened to the bit of the bridle, excite a 
nauſea and coughing. | | 
If a drachm of the powdered leaves of aſſa- rabacca 
is blown up the noſtrils once or twice a-day, it will 
very efteQually provoke a ſneczing. | 
URINE. A ſerous or wateriſh excrement derived 
from the blood, which paſſes from the reins, and is 
diſcharged through the bladder. | 
Sometimes a horſe is ſeized with an exceſſive flux of 
crude and undigeſted . urine, reſembling wats, "of 
which his ſtren . is drained by degrees: it proceeds 
from heat aud ſharpneſs of the blood, or an inflamma- 
tion in the kidnies, which, like a cupping glaſs, ſuck 
in the concocted ſerum from the veins. | 
The remote cauſes, are the immoderate and irregu- 
lar working of young horſes, cold rains in the begin- 
ning of winter, eating of oats brought over by ſea, 
which, being ſpongy, draw. in the Girits.of the ſalt 
water, 


As for the cure, the horſe is to be fed with bran / 


inſtead. of oats; giving him a cooling elyſter, next day 
let him blood, the day following inje& another clyt- 
ter, the next day after that bleed him again, not tak- 
ing away above the quantity of two 4 

a time; this done, boil two quarts of water, and put 
it igto a pailtul of common water, with a large hand- 
ful of oriental bole beat to powder: mix all well to- 
gether, and let the horſe take it lukewarm for his or- 
dinary drink morning and evening, giving him full li- 
berty to quench his thirſt, which, in this diſeaſe, is 
exceſſive; for the more he drinks, he will be the ſoon- 
er cured, | 

As for remedies to provoke urine in horſes, which, 
are often neceſſary, 

Take about four ounces of dried pigeon's dung in 
powder, and boil it in a quart of 2, after 
two or three walms ſtrain out the liquot, give it the 
horſe blood- warm, then walk him for half an hour, 
and he will ſtale if it be poſſible. | | 

Another good remedy for a horſe that cannot ſtale, 
is to lcad him into a ſheep-cote, and there unbridle 
him, ſuffering him to ſmell the dung, and roll and 
wallow in it; for he will infallibly ſtale before he. 
comes forth, it he be not paſt cure. , 

This quick effect proceeds from a ſubtile and diure- 
tic ſalt, that ſtreams out from the ſheeps dung, and 
ſtrikes the brain; ſince by reaſcn of the correſpondence. 
of that with the lower parts, it obliges the expulſive 
faculty to void the urine, 

The urinary paſſages are frequently ſtopt by thick 
phlegm, which will ſearce give way to the above-men- 
tioned medicines, and therefore recourſe may be had 
to the following reccipt: * 

Take an ounce of Edafras.wood with the bark, cut, 
it ſmall, and infuſe it in a quart of white wine, in a 
large glaſs bottle well ſtopped, fo as two-thirds of the 
bottle may remain empty: let it ſtand on hot aſhes for 


of blood at 


about | 
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the horſe in a horn. 


of urine, the kidneys being diſeaſed; and that the af- 


berries, marſhmallows, parfley, and liquorice roots, 


_ wiſe ſhould be ſent to grafts. Chronie, or neglected 
dle; the fame or be ſaid of ſtrains in the loins, 


: Unt 
about fix hours, then ſtrain out the wine, and give it! 


This remedy will certainly afford relief, either by 
urine or ſweat, the matter of which is known to be the 
ſame, ; 

To cauſe a horſe to ſtale for his benefit in ſome cho- 
lies, put two ounces of ſugar of dialthæa to a quarter 
of a pound of Caftile-ſoap, beat them well together, 
make pretty big balls, and diflolve one of them in a 
— and a half of ſtrong beer ſcalding hot; when it is 

ukewarm give it him in a horn, and let him faſt an 
hour after. | | 


For a Sbeppage of Urine, when a horſe cannot flale. 


Pound half a pound of annifceds, and a handful of 
parſley-roots; or if you have not them, half an ounce 
of parſley-ſeeds, pound them, and boil them in a 
quart of ſtrong white-wine, or for want of that, as 
much old ſtrong beer; then ſtrain it off, and add a 
drachm of oyſter-ſhells finely powdered, give it. the 
horſe milk-warm. * * 

Mr. LAwarxcx, in treating of the diſorders in the 
kidneys of horſes, ſays, ſtrains in the kidneys * 
ceed from violent exertion and overloading. e | 
ſymptoms, difficulty of ſtaling, and frequent attempts; 

ick, foul, or bloody urine; faintneſfs, loſs of fto- 
mach, and deadneſs of the eyes; inability to back. 
Theſe injuries being neglected, it is faid the horſe will 
in time become ſurfeited from the imperfe& ſecretion 
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fair may end in glanders and conſumption. Bleed ac- 
cording to the degree of fever, and the condition of the 
horſe. A rowel in the belly. Diuretie clyſters. 
Gum arabic in the water, and half an ounce of ſweet 
* of nitre in it, once a day, for a few days. Gen- 

e walking exerciſe, led. The following ball, twice 
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ſtraining at a hard leap, ora hard ran heat in racing, 
or any other cauſe; bleed, and give two quarts of 
milk, or whey, warm, with a gill of peppermint-wa- 
ter, and a ſtrong decoction of two ounces of juni 
berries; Iriſh-ſlate, two drachms; ſweeten with 15 
ney, or ſyrup of quinces. If the drink be deſſred 
more efficacious, repeat and continue it once a day, 
witkr the addition of one ounce to two of Armenian 
bole in powder; and two drachms, to half an ounce, 
Japan-earth. Or, The following reftringent ball 
twice a day; Peruvian-bark, half an ounce to one 
ounce, Lucatellus-balſam, or balfam of Peru, half 
an ounce; Irith-ſlate two drachms; elixir vitriol, one 
drachm ; ball with conſerve of red roſes, and ſyrup of 
poppies. Or. A deeoction of logwood and oak bark, 
ſweetened with honey, dofe one pint. 

In a ſuppreſſion of urine from inflammation, para- 
lyſis or numbneſs, or other defect in the Kidneys, 
whence obſtruction, and inabiliry to perform the ales 


of ſecerning the urine from the blood, the body of the 


horſe will appear diſtended, although his bladder be 
empty, and he make no motion to ſtale; at leaſt very 
little water will paſs: in a few days, the legs will be 
ſwelled, and the tumefaction of the body increaſed to 
a great degree, with perhaps eruptions and blotches, 
from the retention of the urinous ſalts in the blood; 
this caſe — inſtant relief, and carries _—_ it an 
apol r vigorous meaſures, fince the mof er- 
ful 3 have to my 5 — for a 
confiderable time ineffeQual. A horſe remaining in 
this ſtate, the ſecretion of urine being repreſſed two 
days, may be looked upon as loſt. | 


If the ſtrength of the horſe will bear it, open ſeveral. 


veins in different parts, drawing to the quantity of 
from one to two quarts of "blood. _ Immediately give 


a clyſter, and follow it up with a ball, the ball to be 


t 

a day: Lucatellus-balſam, one ounce; fpermaceti, fix 
drachms; fal prunel, half an ounce; mix with ſyrup! 
of marſhmallows, or honey, and annifeed powder. 
Should that not ſuccecd, make trial of balfam of Ca- 


* or Straſburgh-turpentine, one ounee; Venice or 


repeated three times in the day, if needed; and the 
clyſter at diſeretion; fhould there be a partial and gra- 
dual amendment, they may be repeated in a milder 
form, or ſubſtitutes choſen from amongſt thoſe forms 
before preſcribed, | 2:4 


aſtile-foap, one ounce; nitre, fix drachms; myrrh} "The clyſter. Succotrine aloes from one to two 


wdered, two drachms; ball as before, and waſh it 
— with a horn or two of marſhmallow decoction 
fweetened, or warm gruel. Decoctions of Juniper! 


in which gum is diffolved, 'and ſweetened with honey; 
doſe a pint or two, with a pill of fine old Holland-Ge- 
neva; in caſe of much fever the ſpirit to be omitted. 
The quantity, freedom, and colour of the urine, will 
determine the ſtate of body, or the horſe's amendment. 
Sometimes a cure is very ſedious and protracted, but it 
is infinitely ſafer to attend patiently nature's good time, 
and the operation of mild medicines, than to attem 
any hafty and forcible meaſures. The horſe being 
may have gentle phyſie after the cure, other- 


caſes of this kind, are abſolutely incurable in the ſta- 


which, if very will require at leaſt a twelve- 


ounces, in exceeding fine powder; jalap, two drachms 
to half an bounce. Nitre well beaten, two to four 
ounces. Juniper and bay-berries bruiſed, one handful 
each; Vemice-turpentine, wo ounces ; beat up with 
the yolks of two eggs. Infuſe in one to two quarts 
of "marſhmallow decottion, or thin gruel, adding one 
pint linſeed oil. "The ball. Juniper-berries pounded, 
one ounce; ſuccotrine aloes, and fal prune}, fix 
drachms each; 'ethereal oil of turpentine, from two to 
four drachms; camphor one drachm; ball with hquo- 
rice powder, oil of amber, or preferably with chemi- 
cal oil of juniper, and honey: make it into two or 
three balls, for one doſe. : in a deſperate caſe, 
cantharides from one ſcruple to half a drachm; cam- 
phor diſſolved in oil of almonds, one drachm to two; 
mire and Venaice-foap each an ounce ; mix with ſyrup 
of marſhmatlows. arm gum arabic water, and 
ſcalded pollard, if the horſe have 14 . Lead 


month's run, to be thoroughly recovered. * | 


2a well clothed, and walk gently an hour, the 
| ; weather 


For bloody urine, from falls or bruiſes, from over 


* 


| WAL 
weather litting. When 


mercurial phyſe will ſometimes 
cure, ſtrengthen the kidncys with bark and ſteel, if 
there remain ſymptoms of debility. If an external ap- 
2, py mould be thought neceſſary, lay oe follow- 
ng eataplaſm, ſpread on. a double coarle- flannel, upon 
the loins of the Forſe, and bind it on with a warm co- 
vering, previouſly rubbing well into the parts two por- 
tions of oil of turpentine, and one of oil of amber, 
Garlic pounded, and horſe-radiſh, g. 3. Muſtard-ſced, 
ove pint; campbor, two ounces; as much green ſoap 
as will make a plaiſter of due conſiſtence: it may be 
renewed every two days. 

The iſchury (for which the ſtrangury, although in 
common ule, is an improper term) often afflitts aged 


horſes, or ſuch as are hard worked, and hardly uled. : 


It is an obſtruction at the neck of the bladder, pre- 
venting the courſe of the urine, or ſuffering it to paſs 
only in drops; and ariſes either from an inordinate diſ- 
tenſion. — conſequent loſs of elaſticity and force, in 
the detruſores urinz, with a paralyſis of the ſphincter 
muſcle, from the horſe being driven on, and forced to 
retain his water too long, and other cauſes of debility: 
or a collettion of matter derived from diſeaſed kidneys, 
or the determination of catarrh or fever. "The ſymp- 
toms are obvious, diſtended flanks, ſtraddling, with 

frequent ineffectual motions to ſtale; but the horſe 
| nil ſometimes lie down on his back and roll, as in a 
cholic. | 

In the cure of this malady, it is a general rule, to 
which there is no exception, that all. draſtic diuretics 


cept Im 
(at leaſt jn any confiderable doſes) ſhould be religiouſly | 


avoided; ſince they do but excite a, more copious fecre- 
tion of urine from the kidneys, and of courle increaſe 
the diſtention of the bladder, its inflammation, or the 
numbneſs and debility of its muſcles, In a caſe of deſ- 
- perate neceſſity, no meaſure could be ſo effettual, or 
i ſafe, as an evacuation of the urine by the pro er 
ſurgical operation, which by emptying the bla 
would give opportunity. for the recovery of its tone; 
otherwile, bleeding, tender care, and the milder diu- 
retics, with opiates continued. Lo eſtabliſh a cure, 
two months graſs, or ſtraw-yard. 1 
The diabetes in a horſe, is either the fatal termina- 
tion of ſome chronic diſeaſe, or the ſign of a conſtitu- 
tion too far gone to be worth the attempt at a recove- 
ry; but if ſuch an attempt be medicated, it muſt be 
eſſayed by the n uſe of reſtringents, ag 
glutinants and balſamics, barks, gums, balſams, boles, 
chalk, logwood, and limewater. Dry nouriſhing diet, 
with beansand rice. . 


URIVES. Nets to catch hawks with. 


X TALK, is the ſoweſt, and leaſt raiſed of a horſe's 

goings, The Duke of Newca/tle made this 

motion to be two legs diametrically 2 in the air, 
4 


Ader, 


aud two upon the ground, at the ſame time in the 
orm of a St. Andrew's crols, which, in effect, is the 
motion of a trot. 


But latter authors agree, that ſo er | a maſter was, 
miſtaken in this point: for in a walk (as any one may 
obſerve) a hole lifts two legs of a fide, one after the 


the- kidneys are; ound, 
ſucceed, After the 
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other, begi with the bind leg firſt: as if be lead 


with the egs ol the right fide, then the firſt foot he 
lifteth is his far hind foot; and in the time he is ſetti 


| it down (which in a ſtep is always ſhort of the tread 


his fore foot upon the ſame fide) he liſteth his far fore 
font, and fetteth it down before his near fore foot. 

Again, juſt as he is ſetting down his far tore foot, 
he hits up his ncar hind foot, and ſets it down again, 
juſt ſhort of his near fore foot, and uit as he is ſetting 
it down, he lifts his near fore foot, and ſets it down. 
| before his far fore foot. : 

_ this is the true motion of a horſe's legs upon a 
walk, 

egin this leſſon in a walk, and end it with a walk. 
en you teach your horſe to turn to the right and 

left, or from one end to another, make him walk at 
firlt, then teach him upon the trot, and then upon the 


gal oP: 

ALKERS, A ſort of foreſt officers appointed by 
the king to walk about a certain ſpace of ground ap- 
pointed to their care. | | 

WAR-HORSE. In order to the chuſing fuch a 
horſe, take the following directions: 

_ Chule one tall in ſtature, with a come]y head, and 
an out-ſwelling forchead; a large ſparkling eye, the 
whate of which is covered with the eye-brows; a {mall 
thin ear, ſhort and pricking; if long, well carried, and 
moving; a deep neck, a large creſt, broad breaſt, 
bending ribs; broad and ſtraight chine, round and full 
buttocks; a tail high and broad, neither too thick nar 
too thin; a full ſwelling thigh, a broad, flat, aud lean 
leg: ſhort paſterned and ſhort jointed. Wo. 

As tor ordering him _uring the tyme of his teaching, 
he muſt be kept high, his food good hay and clean 
oats, or two parts of oats and one part of beans or peas, 
well dried and hardened; half a peck in a morning, 
noon, and evening, is enough. 

On his reſting days let him be dreſſed between five 
and fix in the morning, and water him between ſeven 
and eight in the evening. | 

Dreſs him between three and four, and water him 
about four or ſi ve, and always give him provender after 
watering; litter him at eight, and give him food for all 
night. 

Ihe night before he is ridden, about nine take away, 
his hay, and at feur in the morning give him a — 
ful or two of oats; and when he has eaten them turn 
him upon the ſnaffle, and rub him all over with dry. 
cloths, then ſaddle him, and make him fit for his ex- 
erciſe; when he has performed it, bring him into the 
ſtable all ſweaty as he is, and rub him all over with 
dry wes; when this has been. done, take off his. ſad . 
dle, and having rubbed him through with dry cloths, 
and put on his houſing cloth, then lay the ſaddle on 
again with the girth, and walk him ntly till 
he is- cool; when ſet him let him faſt tor two or 
three hours, and put him 2 meat: in the afternoon 
curb, rub and drels him; alſo water and order him as 


betore, | 

Vue, To 3 ſing, and chatter as a bird 

b to ng in a or quaveri . 

| WARBLES AND Sar-ra5rs, (in Fantec; | ), he 
| ma 


_ 


7 ne wn YT mor 


_ a _—- 


_ chaſer an undue advantage. An unſound 
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ſmall hard tumours frequently formed on the" ſaddle 
part of a horſe's back, and occafioned by the heat or 
uneaſy poſition of the ſaddle, are tiled warbles; and 
if theſe are ſuffered to remain till- they turn horny, 
har © 8 then called ſet-faſts. 
he former may be cafily diſperſed by bathing them 
with a mixture conſiſting of two parts of camphorated 
irus of wine, and one part of ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 
ut it will be neceſſary to rub the latter with the mer- 
curial ointment till they are ſoftened, and at laſt dif- 
ſolved. Sometimes indeed they will not yield to this 
treatment, in which caſe they muſt be taken out with 
the knife, and the parts treated as a freſh wound. 

Warbles may alfo ariſe from an internal cauſe; 
namely from the heat and richneſs of the blood. 

- WARRANT a Hoxse. The bargain for a horſe, 
is either attended with the warranty of ** ſound, free 
from vice or blemiſh, and quiet to ride or draw,” or 
he is ſold without warrant, to be taken with all faults; 
in which latter caſe, the buyer can have no right or 
pretence to return him, except he prove glandered, 
which exception I ſuppoſe ariſes from the illegality of 
ſelling any horſe in that ſtate. 

Difficulties having ariſen, and various opinions pre- 
vailed, as to the preciſe definition of the term ſound, 
we ſhall point out what has been hitherto the relative 

Qice, and how far it conſiſts with equity. The late 
Lord Chief Juſtice MaxsrizTp laid it down as a 
rule, that any horſe fold for more than ten pounds, 

ht in law to be ſound, of courſe returnable it other- 
wiſe; a determination inconſiſtent either with truth or 
equity in the firſt inſtance, which ought to be the 
ground of all law, and manifeſtly — 1 the pur - 
may 

be worth a thouſand pounds, 

We ſhall define ſoundneſs to imply,“ not diſeaſed, 
lame, blind, or broken-winded; nor having, at the 
time of ſale, any impending cauſe thereof.” By cuf- 
tom, three days trial are allowed the purchaſer, within 
which period the horſe ought to be returned for un- 
ſoundneſs: but if the defect lie hid, and the horſe can 
be proved to have been unſound at the time of ſale, a 
much longer detention does not bar the return of the 
horſe 7 on the other hand, if the ſeller can prove the 
ſoundneſs, it is preſumed the horſe has been damaged 
whilſt in the cuſtody of the purchaſer, who in ſuch 
caſe muſt ſuſtain the loſs. In cafes of this nature, as 
well as all others, juſtice muſt depend on the laſt re- 
fort, upon the judgment and integrity of the evidence. 
| The impeuding cauſes of unſoundnels are various; 
ſuch as, rottenneſs, defects in the eyes, and wind; 
ſplents, and ſpavins. For example, a rotten horſe 
may be bought and ſuld as a ſound one; his gaunt. 
hide-bound, and ill-favoured appearance, being attri- 
buted io bad ulage, and want of condition; but death 
in a few days may convince the buyer of his error. ' A 
horſe may chance to be ſold in the inſtant that a 
cloud in the eye is beginning to occaſion partial blind- 
neſs, or juſt before he becomes lame, from an initient 
ſplent, or ſpavin; in ſuch caſes, the deſett muſt have 
exiſted at the time of (ale, the warranty was falſe, and 


the bargain is void. In caſe of warranting a one- 


þ 


| 


| eyed 
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horſe, it is uſual to fay, found, © barring the 
eye; but ſhould ſuch an one be fold "as ſound, 
— pe: that remark, he would doubtleſs be returna- 

A diſtinction always exiſts in ice, between un- 
ſoundneſs and blemiſhes, which in fa& accords both 
with truth and convenience: the latter may exiſt with- 
out impediment to the former. 

Blemiſhes conſiſt of broken knees, loſs of hair in 
the cutting places, mallenders and ſallenders, cracked 
heels, falſe quarters, ſplents, or excreſcences which 
do not occaſion lameneſs; and windgalls and bog-l - 
vins, if they prevail to any great degree; theſe laſt 


may have been reprefſed, immediately previous to 
fale, and may re-appear. in a few miles riding. Nei- 
ther windgalls nor bog ſpavins im a ſound warrant, 


rovided the horſe does not go lame; it may be the 
ame, probably, in reſpeR to a falſe quarter. 

The term quiet, or free trom vice, implies, accord- 
ing to eſtabliſhed uſage, that the horſe is neither reſtiff, 
nor a notorious runaway, kicker or biter; and that he 
will quietly and obediently permit himſelf to be ſad- 
dled, or accoutred, in the uſual way; this laſt, how- 
ever, ſome dealers have ventured to diſpute, 

The trial of a horſe's ſoundneſs ought to be commit- 
ted to a perſon accuſtomed to horſes. Out judgment, 
as to the goodneſs of the wind, is now univerſally 
guided by the ſoundneſs of the cough ; but independent 
of that criterion, the preternatural heaving of the flanks 
in a broken-winded horſe, will always be ſufficient] 
apparent, if he be put upon a ſwift pace. It is — 
ſary to try the new purchaſe in all paces, and even to 
ride him fairly a confiderable number of miles, in or- 
der to diſcover” any latent defett, or lameneſs of the 
finews, which may have been patched up with b 
and aſtringents, for the expreſs purpoſe of ſale. "This 
method is very common, and frequently practiſed u 
ſpeculation. A man fays to himſelf, the ſoundneſs of 
this horſe is indeed very doubtful, I will warrant him 
however, and-give him a chance, if he come back I 
ſhall be but where I was. It is a frequent prattics 
at the repoſitory, for the auctioneer to ſay, this horſe 
is found, but the owner does not chuſe to warrant him.“ 

It is by no means proper to have a newly purchaſed 
horſe ſhod or trimmed, previous to a determination to 
keep him. | 

n this eſſential branch of the practice of horſe- 
dealing, few will be inclined to agree with Mr. Tay- 
LIN, who, in his laſt publication, recommends “ thay 
no horſe ſhould be deemed found, and fold with fuch 
warrant, but a horſe in a ſtate of perfection, entirely 
free from lameneſs, blemiſh, and defect, not only at 
the time of transfer, but never known to have been 
otherwiſe.” Had Mr. Tartix made a perfect cure of 
an unſound horſe, he would, no doubt, warrant him 
ſound, notwithſtanding he had once been otherwiſe. 

Having already been made acquainted with the 
terms, and that the nag is quiet to approach, giving 
him ſome gentle warning with your voice, you go up to 
him in his ſtall on the near fide, and laying your hand 
on his fore-hand, you proceed from thenceto examine 
0 ill holding his 
3 , 


_ _ Being fatisficd reſpocting his fore-train, your eye 
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head, and turning your own to the right about, 
ave 4 view of the curve of his neck, the height bien 
| hand, and the poſition of his ſhoulder and fore- 
arm. 1 to his fore-hand, e. to his 
legs and feet, minutely examining with your rs 
every part rom above, below, within-fide, — 
out. Lou will not forget the virgin in 
knees, ſo much and ſo juſtly in 
this to repair, either by nature or art, when once vio- 
lated, that I am almoſt tempted to add it as a fifth, to 
the four irrevocable things. 


and hand will glance over his back, girting-place, 
carcaſe, and lon; thence procceding to his binder | 
quarter, and the ſetting on of his tail. You will judge 

tar he agzees in each, and e reſpect, with 
the rules of proportion laid down. The hinder legs 
and feet will demand a ſhare of attention full as mi- 
nute as the fore ones, and that the infide, or hollow of 
the hock, be not paſſed without due notice, fince it 
often ha s that the injuries of hard labour ate moſs 
apparent in thoſe parts. A ſurvey of the other fide of 
the horſe. concludes the ſtable examination. 

Suffer no perſon belonging to the ſeller to be with 
vou in the fall during your inſpection, that the horſe 
may not be rendered unquiet, either deſignedly, or at 
the mere preſence of an habitual tormentor. 

10 any reader who. may ſuppoſe too great a firefs 
lain upon a ſtable examination, we ſhall aſſign what is 
2 very forcible reaſon; the cxaminant will by no means 
und ſo good an opportunity abroad, when: the horſe, 
according to commendable cuſtom, ſhall have been 
fixed, and fet upon his mettle, and when his own at- 
tention muſt incvitably be divided, The. ſtall is alſo 
a good. ſituation in which to judge of the r of a 
botſe, his condition, found or infirm method of ſtand- 


[ 
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After theſe i 
in waiting to — — rag 


the 
fair f. 


'F 
men of every pace, walk, trat, canter, and gallop, 
you having placed yourſelf in the interim, about mid- 
way of his intended courſe, forward and back again; 


in which adva us fituation, you may command a 
view of the horſe, his figure 7 in alt dirce- 
tions. In this part of the ſhew, the particutars to be 
noted chiefly, are how the horic carries his head, the 
degree of freedom he fles in his ſhoulders, whether 
he well above his ground, and fafe, whether his 
haunches follow well, and without over-reaching, and 
whether he ſubmits to the touch of the ſpur withour 
ſucking in his wind, and ſwelling, which is a ſure in- 
dication of a rebellious diſpoſition, and that he obeys 
with reluctance. As the concluding ſcene, the nag is 
brought back to that elevated ſpot juſt mentioned, when 
you take another curſory view of him, and he returns 
to- his ſtable. 
But let, no. perſon, however accuſtomed to horſes, 

— one for his own uſe, without previouſly riding 

im 2 trial himſelf; a privilege which no dealer ot 
credit refuſes to the extent of two or three miles u 
the road, in company with himfelf or ſervant. is 
undoubtedly the way to know all that can be known of 
an animal, in fo ſhort an acquaintance, firſt to ſee him 
ridden, and then to ride him yourſelf. You wilt be 
enabled to. determine, hou far his merit is to be attri- 
buted to the fkill or ſpurs of the jockey, how far his 
condition and wind are to be depended u and 
whether he has been merely pampered for ſale ; he- 
ther his carriage be adroit, careful, and ſafe, over 
rough ways; whether he be naturally ſhy and ſkittiſh, 
or has taken averſion to particular objects; and whether 
he trot down hill in a firm and compact way, naturally 
throwing his — * upon his haunches, and beari 
light on the hand, or whether he lean forward, as if 


, 


(our intended purchaſc is. nom led. out in all his] defirous of uſing his noſe as a fifth leg. This laſt is a 


8 and ſo much care has been probably uſed, during 
ceremony of bridling and combing, to arouſe his 
natural, and ſupply him with an addition of artificial 
fire, that. warc-horſe“ is by no means an unneceffary 
caution to. the by-ſtander. He is taken to a ſpot of 
ground raiſed tor the purpoſe of ſhewing his fore- 
quarters. to advantage. Here you have an „ 
of making another general ſurvey, in a good light. It 
is in this ſituation you muſt make a final judgment 
reſpecting that moſt material object, his eyes, taking 
care to have his head placed favourably for your in- 
ſpaction. The next conſideration is, the condition of 
his legs, that he ſtand ſtraight, and do not knuckle 
with his knees, that. his, joints. do not tremble, (the 
fare indication of anna and that his feet are cven 
and a. juſt diſtance apart. Order him next to be walk - 
ed; forward in hand, placing If immediately. be- 
hind him, that you may ſee he divides his legs, 
whether. he be ſtraight in his hams, and go ſufficiently 
wide. behind, and: cloſe. before, Keep your poſition, 
and, let, him trot back, ({till in 2 ou will 
perecive whether he bends. his knees, and go from 
cutting or. knocking, whether his feet be ſound, and his 


juinity tree trom.ſtif ar-injury from hard labour. 


poſlibly lie againſt? . ſot their 
1. ; 


conſideration never to be- overlooked. A hack that 
will not go well down hill, ma _ be pronounced 
for nothing, were it only becauſe ſuch good qua- 
i fication is generally the conſequence of being well 
ſhaped, the backward poſition of the ſhoulder, and the 
inclination forward of the haunches, favouring the at- 
titude molt proper for deſcent. Laſt of all, there may 
be ſomething highly difagreeable in the motions or car- 
riage of a horſe, which a perſon can by no other means 
diſcover, than by actually riding him. 
Much obloquy has, in all periods, fallen upon 
dealers in horſes, who have been generally fu | 
more-prone to trick and ion than any other claſs 
of tradeſmen ; but this ariſes perhaps chiefly from the 
procarious nature ofithe commodity in which they deal, 
and A number of th and tricking fellows, 
(which i are to be found in all trades) there are 
no doubt many fair and honourable men in this. 
Their method of preparing and deeking out their 
for ſale, has always been vehemently decried, asd 
ly caleulated for tho pu. poſes of deception: this is only- 
in part true, as far as the manoeuvres are intended to 
cone cal unſoundneis.; as no ble objeQtion- can 
off 
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is, to thruſt à com (as it is phaſed) of ginger into the | 
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off to the beſt advantage. The 
the bthalf of humarity, the laws of which, upon thoſe 
6eeafions, are al ed, wherefore a change of 
meaſures would be a defirable event, and this is ei- 
ny in the power of the buyers. 

e allude — to the well-known ſtable dif. 
dpline among deaters, of figging and firing. The firſt 


funda meme of & horſe, or burden of a mare the inſtant 
ef being led out tb ſhew, for the purpoſe of irritarion, 
and of clevatiag the tail, which is thereby uſually 
eotked up ih 4 rous and ludierbus manner. Fin 
is the Hfcipline of che whip, which is uſed to arouſe 
every ſpark of mettle in the horſe. This latter is an 
everlaſting ſource of erueltv, perpetrated by u race of 
inſenſtble Miſcreants, who would be as little 
wy coat > from tht torture of their own | 
\ w in ſuch hands, live in a con- 
t ſtate of apprehenſion and miſery. Almoſt every 
r of the Gay, the tormentor goes into the Mable, 
like a Weft-Indi-m Negro-driver, whip in hand, and 
inflicts the cruelty of the laſh upon each horſe, in order 
to make him lively and apt to fly, even at the ſound 
of Ly. iq foot ; — correction —— om 
u deſite of reaping all its imaginary benefit, and from 
ſuppoſed cauſes of ofnce, is often performed with the 
utmoſt force, But the barbarity is never ſo monſtrous, 
or rather helliſh, as when infli the debilitated 
and erippled objects of exceſſive labour. Too much of 
this is practiſed at the fales of worn-out poſt-hacks and 
machiners. All barbarity is totally unnereſfary, for 
the intent of i is fo generally known, that it can de- 
ceive nobody; nay, it often has the effect of producing 
fedden cramps in a horſe, and — — ſpoiling His 
ek 1 · All horſes are n to the deſt 
age by a moderate uſe of the whip. There is 
alſo a eruel folly lent among cow-jobbers, name- 
Iy, that of Rocking the cows, as it is called; they 
oblige —.— creatures to _ the pains of retention, 
twenty-four, or perha eight hours vious to 
fale, that they may — 1 Few of IK as if 
all buyers of cows were not aware of the cuftorn, 
of confequence deception muſt be out of queſtion. The 
plea that any knowledge of the animal en be thence 
obtained, is ridiculous, for there are other tules of | 
judging infinitely more certain, familiar to every _ | 
rienced man. Many cows get inflamed, and even in. 
durated udders from this practice, from which they 
never perfectly recover. | 
To return to figging and firing. The London dealers, | 
with forte few exceptions, permit no fervant to ſhew a | 
horſe; without having fe figged him, under a 
certain forfeir. They affert, they are obliged to pur- | 
eifſe Horſes in the country fhewn in that manner, and 
that they can do no leſs, in juſtice to themſelves, than 
tw ſhe them under fimilar advantages in town ; the 
&wth is, the cuſtom is inveterate among them, and 
they en ſee no beauty or merit in a horſe, unleſs he is 
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deception, or comer b, the remedy i 6d 
in the purchaſer's own hands, 5 


There is a prejudice ſomewhat ral, but which 
holds much nnn. prejudices 
42 namely, that good horſes are to de 
ound in the hands of dealers; and we frequently ſee 
it inſerted in an advertiſemetmt, by way of a&ditional 
recommendation of a horſe, that he dovs hot belong to 
a Healer, br that He has never been in a dealer's hands, 
It is yet ſtrangr, that @ man whoſe living is to deal in 
them, who tas ſo many his hands, who gors 
to the fountain-head to have them freſh and young, 
and whoſe intereſt it is to ſe} good horſes, ſhould have 
none of that kind to fell ; and ſomewhat more fo, that 
a private perſon Mould be defirous of parting with 6 

ree and valnadle a commodity, I wilt agree, = 
a feecond-hand good horfe is far preferable to a freſh 
bad one. But upon the average, young and freſh Horſes 
muſt necefſarify bear che premium; and if a dealer be 
careful to furmſh his ſtables with ſuch, no blame ought 
to attach to him; for were he to journey ito. the 
4 the —_— to buy none but 

es, journeys wou many, and his pure 
* _ + # 

orſes go through the hands of ſeveral deſcriptions 
of perſons before they reach the metropolis. The con- 


whoſe buſineſs it is to keep them until they are fit for 
marker and general uſe, Theſe laſt diſpoſe of their 
horſes either at their country fairs, or through the me- 
9 — — — in town, 

f anchife, or place privileged, either 
by preſcription or grant from the king, to deaſts 
and — — in. % — 

The word now is generally applied to à quantity of 


ground fet aſide for rabbits, (c. 


A warren, as well as other things, ires a proper 
place and particular fituation ; it 2 a ſmall. 
aſcent, expoſed to the eat ot fouth ; the foil that is 
moſt ſuitable to it, is that which is fandy ; for to mate 
+ warren in a ſtrong clayey ground, would be the way 
to hinder the rabbits from making themſelves burrows 
with enſe; if the warren thould be moorith | 
you world reap but littte benefit from them, wet being 
injurious to theſe animals. 


A warten, properly fpeaking, is a coppice which la 


cut every ten, twelve, or fifreen years, according as 
the owner thereof thinks fit; otherwiſe he muff be 
content to have it according as the ſituation of the 
-- wilt aftow. | 
e ought to take all the due precautions, that His 
warren be ſo contrived, that the rabbits may eafily 
t 


| , 
habituate themſelves to it: but how to ſueceed therein, 


men's fenfiments differ: ancient authors, who tave 
wrote upon this fubject, fay, that it muſt be ſfarround- 
ed with walls; bat others think this extravagancy, and 
that the expence will by much exceed the profir; and 


transformed into a I and jumps about 
1 


from fide to fide as if diſtiacted, knocking his huckle- 
bones againſt every wall. he goes near. ail this is 


indeed we not many that are fo ineloſed, but every 
one is at his own liberty as to that. 
Mr. CHoMEL's opinion is, that a warren ought to 
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302 be 


ſiderable breeders ſell their colts to another elaſs, 
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be encompaſſed by a good ditch ; and though 


incloſure. cannot hinder the rabbits from goi 
leaſt if it be not filled with water, yet it may be hoped 
no damage may accrue therefrom, when once they are 
accuſtomed to the place, to which they will keep, 
though there be neither walls nor ditches to hem them 
in. a that makes a warren, is at liberty. to make it 
as large as he pleaſes, the extent is not to be limited; 
only this may be obſerved, that the more ſpacious it is, 
the more it will be to the owner's profit. 

I do not know, ſays the ſame author, how thoſe 
who have wrote before me upon the ſubjeR of warrens, 
have given their opinion, that it ought to be ſurrounded 
with ditches full of water; they muſt either be ac- 
quainted with the nature of rabbits, or they muſt not : 
it they were, why, ſince they know moiſture to be in- 
jurious to theſe animals, ſhould they adviſe a thing 
that moſt contributes to it, by bringing water about by 
the means of ditches ? Is not this atting againſt the 
- courſe of nature? and if they were not ſenſible of the 
matter, they could have no reaſon to preſcribe what 


muſt naturally tend to the detriment of a warren ; and | 


therefore without troubling themſelves about what will 
become of the rabbits that ate put into a warren, let 
them make one in ſuch 2 fituation as is before de- 
ſcribed, and ſurrounded with good dry ditches, and it 
will be ſufficient. F 

I you have but few rabbits to flock your warren 
with, you muſt exerciſe the more patience, to wait for 
the pleaſure and profit you may expett from it; ſuch 
things. there are in this world, time is required before 
men can make their advantages of them, therefore you 
muſt wait : a warren is of ſuch a nature, that it cannot 
too ſoon abound with ſubjetts that are proper for it, ſo 
as to be in a condition to yield good profit to the 
owner : thoſe who defire to have a warren ſoon, ought 
to furniſh themſelves with a certain number of does bi 
with young ; theſe animals, by their young ones, wil 
multiply in time; but they mult not for the firſt two 
years be hunted, and but a little the third; but thoſe 
who have moit knowledge in this kind of management, 
take care to ſtock their warren, by the means of a great 
number of conies, and it is kept up the better when this 
is done. | 

WARREN, The next franchiſe in degree to a 
park, is the liberty aud franchiſe of a free warren ; 

The beaſts and fowls whereof are ſaid to be four, wiz. 
the hare, the coney, the pheaſant, and the partridge, 
and no other, (being ſuch as may be taken by long- 
winged hawks) that, for-the moſt part, there are no 
officers in a warren, but the malter of the game, or the 
| keeper, and that there is no neceſſity of incloſing the 
lame, as there is of a park. | 

And that becauſe a foreſt, in dignity, is both the 
higheſt, and the greateſt franchiſe ; ſo it doth compre- 
hend in it a chaſe, a park, and a free warren; for 
which reaſon the beaſts of the chaſe, and beaſts and 
fowls of the warren, are as much privileged within a 
foreſt, as the bealts of the toreſt are, every foreſt being 
in itſelf a chaſe, though a chaſe be not a foreſt, but 

a part of it; and the like may be ſaid of a park or 
watren. | Po. 
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For which reaſon, the. hunting, hurting, or killing 
any of the beaſts or fowls of chaſe, park, or warren, 
within the limits of the foreſt, is a treſpaſs of the 
foreſt, and to be puniſhed only by the laws of the foteſt, 
and not —— , 

Although it is ſaid before, that the beaſts and fowls 
of the warren are the hare, the coney, the pheaſant, 
and the paitridge, yet my Lord Cokk accounteth all 
fowls feræ nature; There be both beaſts and fowls of 
the warren, ſaith he; beaſts, as hares, conies, and - 
roes ; fowls of two ſorts, viz. terreſires, and aquetles ; 
(7. e. land fowl, and water fowl); that the ſerreſtres are 
of two ſorts, . i, e. of the woods, and campeſtres, 
i. e. of the plain fields; the firſt are the pheaſant, wood, 
cock, &c. the ſecond, partridge, quail, c. the 
tiles, or water fuwl, as mallard, bern, Cc. | 

WART. An excreſcence, or ſuperfluity of ' ſpongy 
fleſh that riſes in the hinder paſterns of coach-horles; 
almolt as big as a walnut. 3 N 

A wart ſuppurates and voids red ſtinking matter, and 
is not cured but for a time, for it returns again. 


agua- 


Wart, or ſpingy Excreſcence near the Eye of a Horſe 


This imperfeftion proceeds from congealed phlegr 
lodged —0 which in time cauſes 8 to T 
to grow little, if it be not remedied. 115 

or the cure: put three ounces of the pawder of cop 
peras into a crucible, on a charcoal fire, keeping the 
matter ſtirring from time to time; but take care to 
avoid the ſteams; continue a pretty ſmart heat. till the 
matter grows ſomewhat reddiſh; then take it off the 
fire, and when it is cooled, break it, and beat the 
matter to a very fine powder ; then incorporate four 
ounces of this powder with five ounces of — rhaſis, 
and make an ointment, to be applied cold to the warts; 
anoint them lightly every day, and they will fall off 
«wy kernels of nuts, without cauſing any ſwelling in 
the part. | 1 

But you muſt take care to anoint nothing but the 
warts, nor mult you work or ride the horſe during the 
application of the ointment, 

As ſoon as the warts are fallen off, which will be in 
a month's time, dreſs the ſores with the Counteſs's 
ointment, and it will compleat the cure in a month 
more; for the ſores are ulually very deep where the 
warts are very large. | 

WASPS may be deſtroyed by ſmoaking the hatch or 
hollow tree with any ſtinking combuſtible article, or 
by ſcalding them with boiling water. By putting cy- 
der, verjuice, wine, or auy four or ſweet liquor, in a 
ſhort-necked "phial ; you may alſo lay ſweet apples, 
the entrails of beaſts or fiſh, otlier fleſh, or treacle, in 
an earthen diſh, with a little water, or any liquid; and 
by theſe means you _ deſtroy great numbers of them. 

hruſting pieces of lighted brimitone-rags into the neſts 
of walps, and immediately covering their holes with 
earth, will deſtroy them. A copper coin of any kind 
held for a ſhort time to the part wounded by a waſp, is 
an excellent N ? | "mn 

WATERS ros Fisn. If you have a pond that is 
rains you | 

may 
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may put in at firſt three hundred 
there be three or four acres of pond; but otherwiſe, 
you muſt not put in ſo many: and it will be proper 
to put in alſo forty or fifty tenches for a trial; becauſe 
this ſort of water is very proper for carp, but being laid 
dry ſome time may do well for tenches allo. 
erches may be added to what number you pleaſe, 
as ſuppole fix hundred, ſor they are great breeders ; 
and being alſo fiſhes of prey, they devour their own 
ſpecies as much, if not more, than any other fiſh. 
And theſe are accounted one of the beſt ſorts of filh. 
Take care how you put bream into theſe waters, for 
they grow up very ſlowly, though they will at len 
become very large, but in the mean time they breed ſo 
prodigiouſly, and have ſuch a ſlimy, naſty fry, as both 
robs and fouls the water, which renders it unfit for 
other fiſh ; but when a water is ten or twelve acres in 
extent, and fed with ſome brook, winter and ſummer, 
they wil 4 well; N not to asg uſe . 
s for pike, they are cruus. gueſts in ſuch, 
for if Gar Abe LIE big, —ç will devour Gebe fiſh, 
and depopulate the water ; but if you can get one hun- 
dred jacks once in two years, not exceeding nine inches, 
you may put them together with the carps, into great 
waters, ſo that your carps be. not leſſer than nine or 
ten inches; but you Bray not let them continue there 
more than two years; after which time put them into 
their peculiar ponds, where being duly fed, 
grow to be very large and fine fin. 

It is not expedient to flock. great ſtanding waters 
with eels, for they are but of flow growth; and being 
alſo but of an indifferent fize, they will be lean an 
dry; but ſuch moats into which the finks of b 
drain, are places in which they will thrive well. 

Theſe directions relate particularly to the firſt pc 
ing of new-made ponds; but aſter one, wg rk ec 
years, (for they muſt not continue longer full) when 
you come to re-ſtock, and fo, on all, occafions, you 
may put three or four hundred carps, and eight hun- 
23 (if the water feeds them) into an acre, beſides 
Percges. | | $i 

You muſt likewiſe take notice, that if the fiſh with 
which you ſtock your ponds, be taken out of over- 
ſtocked ponds, which renders them lean and poor, you 
muſt as the ſame time double your ſtock, or elſe the 
too ſudden plenty of food at the firſt will ſurfeit them, 
and they will die of over-much blood, as has been 
tound by experience. * wg 4 

WATER TER For Horsts. The preſervation 
of horles depends conſiderably on the water they drink 
white they are travelling; that which is leaſt quick 
and penetrating is beſt; a river being preferable to a 
{pring, and a fountain to a draw-well. | 

However, if a man is obliged to let his horſe drink 
fuch penetrating water, it ought to be ſet in the ſun, 
or ſome of it warmed to correct the ſharpneſs of the 
reſt ; or it may be a little amended by ſtirring it about 
with the hand, or throwing hay among it; but if the 


water be extreme quick and piercing, mingle warm 
water or wheat bran with it, and that, will ſufficiently | * 
correct the fault, Rr „ WARES a 
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per acre, if 


they will | 
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WATERING or Hoxsss, The que performance 
of this requires the obſervance of the following rules: 
All the while you are upon a journey, let your horſe 
drink of the firſt good water you come to, after ſeven 
o'clock in the morning, if it be in ſummer-time, and 


* nine or ten in winter. 


That is accounted good water, which is neither too 
quick and piercing, nor too muddy and ſtinking, | 
This is to be done, unleſs you would have him 
gallop a long time aſter drinking; for if fo, you mult 
orbear. | 
| Though it is the cuſtom of England to run and gal- 
lop horles after drinking, which we call watering- 
courſes, to bring them (as they fay) into wind, yet 
ſays M. Ds SOLLEYSEL, it is the moſt pernicious prac» 
tice that can be imagined tor horſes, by which many 
are rendered purſy. . 
While a horſe is drinking, draw up his head five or 
fix times, making him move a little between every. 
draught ; and notwithitanding he be warm, and ſwear. 
very much, yet it he is not quite out of breath, and 
you have four or five miles to ride, he will be better 
after drinking a little, than it he had drank none at 
all: it is true, indeed, that if the horſe is very warm, 
you ſhould at coming out of the water, redouble your 
pace, to make him go at a gentle trot, to warm the wa- 
ry Ae k afecr this MN i 
Lou ought to im drink after this manner during 
the 2 of your journey ; becauſe if won you 
happen to bait, he be hot, or ſweaty, you muſt not let- 
him drink for a, long time, becauſe it would 22 
his life; and when his bridle is taken off, his exceſſive 
thirſt will hinder him from cating, ſo that he will not 
offer to touch his meat for an r or two; which, 
perhaps, your occaſions will not allow you for a bai 
time, and not to have any food will render him | 
for travel. | 1 
If you meet with any ford before you come to your 
inn, ride the horſe through it two or three times, but 
not up to his belly ; this will cleanſe his legs; and the 
coldneſs of the water will bind up the humours, and 
ent them from deſcending. x 15 
If your horſe has been very warm, and you have not 
the conveniency of watering him upon the road, he 
will, when unbridled, eat but very little, therefor 
he ſhould have his oats given him waſhed in ale or beer, 
or only ſome of them, if you intend to teed him again 
after he has drank. . 
Some are of opinion, that horſes are often ſpoiled 
by giving them oats betore their water; becauſe; they 
ſay, the water makes the oats paſs tou ſoon, and out of 
the ſtomach undigeſted. But, M. Ds SOLLEYSEL af. 
firms, that though it be the common cuſtom not to do 
it till after, yet it is proper to feed with oats both be- 
fore and after, eſpecially if the boric be warm, and 
has been hard rid, for they will be a great deal the bet- 
ter for it, and iu no danger o becoming fick. ny 
Green Water for many Sqrr ances.| licy b 0 


Take an ounce and a half of Raman vitriol, and as . 
| | much 
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auch webe dum, dy cute of wenge, 2d theo || 


oufices of copperas, reduce them alf to a very fitte pw. 
det, and put them into a (Wo-quitt bottle, into whitch 

our a quart of the deft and ſtrongen white witte eine. 
fu ; then having tied ſoime pitces of dead vt iron abbut 

e neck of it, that ſo it may fink, put 4 Hard toll of 
Hay in the bottom of a kettle, that the bottom of the 
bottle may not touch the Kettle; then cutting chree 
notrhes in the fides of the cork, let che bottle Would 
break, ſtop up the bottle, fer it in the keitte upon dit 
— ſo that it may ſtand upright ; then put ſo much 

1d water into ihe Kerrle, that About two ot three 
inches of the neck of the bottle may retain above the 
water; then hang the kettle over the fire, and make it 
boil for half an hour, or fo long till the vinegar hs 

folved the powder; taking the bottle out now and 


then, 7 „ the vinegar and 

A e aid. keep t cloſe Roppod 6 
1 

"3% Mob? Fife 2 is ar flltrus: | 


e ah earthen pan which will hold about twelve 
| this with chamber-Iye, chat has been made 


2 


a 


ha is, the better it will be for uſe, It 
1 b the pan at leaſt three weeks before 


yo to Have a pallful of it alwa ready dy: 
+ uſe Uns Ws fof 4 


e will be 

© and when you have accaſfon 
bderate Brief, half a pint, or berter, ok the oy 
25 bed Vinegar, with à quart” of the Nale ch . 
we, ot H you would hive it firongtt, mote of rhe 
r: then chey being mixed tagether cold, for 
if i Witter, hot) bathe the legs, Heels, or 8 
of the horſe affected with it, twice a day. Sd | 
As to the virtues of this water, it is the beſt Yemetly 
known in the world, either for the prevention or 
cure of m rn and dangerous ſorrances, to which 
hotſes are able; as malenders, which it eures at once” 
or twice dreſling. | | | 4s. 
The mange, elrher dy or wet, rat-tails, ſcratches, 
ded or fwelled legs and heels; it atfo its and 
res che greaſe fallen into the legs and fieels, 
And i will alſo cure the farcy, if to thefe two 
taft-natned Aiſeafes you purge the horſe before 
and once, twice, or three times during the time of 


cure. | | 
| IT is a noble cleanſer and healer of all ſtubbotn and 
foul greets and wounds in a horfe ; preventing mes 


breeding of worms, and all proud fleſh in wounds, As 
Vell warepelter or driver away of any flux of hamours 

from any part; Aſo clifs and cracks in the heels, 
Ans, Oe. en e, Wind- galls, by its repellent and 

udlity. 

. The gre er ons: without the chamber-lye, is 
the beſt of remedies for the cure of all fiſtulas, cankers, 
and galled backs, not diſpoſing Tuch forrances to rot, 
ſeſter, and grow worſe, as all greaſy and oily medi- 
ines do. . VI. F >" RAE | 


pe ther ; 
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n ehectllent Bye Matr. 

Reduce lapis cala minaris to a vety ne powder; alto 
takt br the beſt bolt amrhbniac, ted Puctian 
bole, and the beſt white vitriol, of each an ounce © put 
thern into u new tarthtn pipkin, which will bold four 

Uarts, and boil them till the Tiquor is conſumed £ 

Fee quartets of à pint; then let t ſttrle, and pour o 
the clear rom the ſteces; to Which clear liquor, add 
two drache of facchardm ſmurmi, commônſy calle 
1 85 or leag; ſalt of vitriol, two drachms; camphor 
Anoleed in Writ of wine, better hau 4 quarter bf an 
ounce; tilrar of aloes, better than half, but hot quite 
chrer quarters of an once 3 red roſe water, three q uar- 


ters of a pint; preps red refty; neat, but not quite, halt 
— . —1 mix All thefe togtrhet. and keep it in a 


beſt eye waters for Horſes extant, for 


I iz ne of the 
fall Aiſtates of the eyes, 25 pin and web, peatls, clouds, 


blo6d-Miotten, fore and runhi 
| * cheums, ufcerz, fiſtulas, 
it de mixed with + Tmall +34 of honey) alſo 


[>ooh-blind, ftrrngtben fight to a 2 b 
only \yringing it = ap He the a W hgs full two or rs 
a . 


As to ith &ttravortfi virtues, a certain author gives 
the following Infice ©” | an 
| A young unruly hotfe being put into a cart, in order 

learn Mim to draw, was fo reſtive, chat two or three 
govern Him, {6 that one of the men 
im over the face, Ne happened 
cord, in the eye ela bake the ne 
cord, in the c b e Cut thfou; 
che firſt cbat qt this * 


ne f | l , that the dent or 
wound Wound more chan bury the N and that 
Wound was all the mite vf the kytit of the eye, 
which iuflamed the eye and eye-lids to that degree 
cher this eye gro a8 big a8 one s Aft ; and afl the beſt 
farriers Judged it based to recover the ſight; but 
the eye-lid being bathed with a rag dipped in a mile 
hot beer, in which a little butter had been boited, and 
a handful * leaves, 'as hot as the Horſe could en- 
dure it, the Twelting was th foon brought down; 
and then tw or thites fytinges full of the ab6tefaid 
water at à time betiig injected into the eye, and that 
two or three times à day, made a perfect cure of the 
eye in leſs than a week, and reſtored the horle to his 
endete. in | 


$, alt, hot, and 
Notte, Kripes, (and if 


t 


ns 


Red Writer, | | 
This is a filthy humour ifoing from any wound, 
ſore, or ulcer, in a horſe, which fo long as it remains 
in, does ſo poiſon them, that they are not to be cured 

* is brought out. © r uc 
o effect this, take the root of the herb called Good 
King Helly, or All Good, and boil it in water, and give 
it tum; or give him a good handful of muſtard-ſred 
beaten fitiall, in white wine vingear, two or three times 
together, one after another; but you muſt be fure to 
| N | | keep 


I 


r ates ah. +. a. 2 
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teep his belly rubbed with a long Mk by two 
— one at one end and the other ks + 

* WATERS or Houmoves 18 Horsers, Their hind 
legs are ſubject to certain white, ſharp, and —_ 
humours or waters, which h very rarely in 

fore-legs, and are diſcovered by fearching the palterns, 
if a moiſtneſs be found beneath the hair, which is ex- 
tremely ſtinking, and will grow all round the paſtern 
hon em cond moo. and ſometimes almoſt up to the very 


Theſe waters da frequently cauſe the rus to 
ſwell, keep the legs ſtiff, make the horſe lean, and 
ſeparate the fleſh from the coronet, near the heels, 

They may be eafily put a ſtop to in their beginning, 
but after they have been of ſome continuance, it is an 
error of thoſe who intend to diſperſe them; for although 
they may dry thera up for a time, yet they wilt return 
and break our again. 

As for the cure; if it be begun in winter time, they 
will occaſion a great deal of trouble; but in the fam- 
mer time, the white honey charge will produce ſuch 
effetis as are beyond expectation. | 


For Watery Eyes 


This infirmity proceeds either from theumatic = 
moiſt humours, or from ſome ſtroke or blow; eit 
with a whip, ſtick, or ſuch like, and the cure is, 

Firſt bleed him in. the eye-vein, then melr pitch, 
maſtich, and roſin, of egch equal quantities together, 


and ſpread it with a ſtick over his temples; then lay 


tame wool over it, ſo as to lie flat to his head. 

Then having diffolved ſome alum in white-wine, 
waſh his eyes with it; or blow ſome powder of tutty 
into them; or you may mix a little tutty wich fine ho- 
ney, and touch the corner of the eye with it, and you 
will find the plaiſter will looſen and fall off, as the 
humour decreales. 

WATERY Soxes in Horses. There is a certain 
ſtinking or fretting matter, which iſſues out of the 
pores, and deadens the ſkin of the paſtern, fetlock, and 

metimes of the whole leg of a horſe, and is ſo corro- 
— that it looſens the 15% wy the 8 at — 

, appearing on the ſkin in form of a very white 
and ma — which ſhews the — of the 
corruption. a 
The breaking out of this matter is always uſhered 
in dy a ſwelling, and accompanied with pain, and at 
laſt acquiring a venomous N it is ſucceeded by 
warts, clefts, and nodes, which in efs of time; 
2 the whole part, and render the cure very dif- 

ult. 

It commonly appears at firſt on the fide of the paſ- 
teru, and 2 riſes up to the middle ot the bo 
peeling off ſome part of the hair. 

As for the cure; as ſoon as you ive'a horſe to 
be ſeized with this diſtemper, let him wands we 
two pounds of blood will, be enough; then give 
every morning for, eight days together, à derottion* of 
iacum; or of box- wood, and afterwards patge him, 
obſerving tle ſame method as is preſcribed for che 
Fascix, which fee, 45 4 


— 
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To the meun time you tnuſt aupy 71 Md 
if the leg be mot gourded, tab the fore —.— 
Hard Te 2 - 
ment for drawing up water ſores: 
Take a of black ſoap, an ordinary folk 
of ſpirit of wine, two ounces of common beaten 
1, and three ounees of hurmt aum, with x ſeffieterit 
query = meal : make an ointment of theſe, to be 
laid on without or 
The next Angel the — — new. 


arine, and apply the oñntment ſeveral times, walli it 
as before, 


WATER SPANIFE ; how uin and order Num for the 
3 | Game in Fruling, 

The water-dog is of ſuch general ufe, nd & comr- 
mon among ft us, that there need; e 
of him; bar there ave great differences amonꝶit 
as well in proportion, as otherwite. | 

As to colour, the curious will make # differente, av 
the black to be the beſt aud hardieft; the or 

ied, 8 ſrent, and the liver-Haed'quickeſt in 
wimming: bat, in truth, colour is not material, for 
withont doubt hexe are good and bat of all colours, antl 
that by experience is found!; but his breeding, rain 
up. and coming of a good Kind, are the chief ings; 
yer it muſt be confeſſed, chat as to handſomeneſs, 
colour is to be regarded} ſo is the proportion as to che 
ſhape'; and then his head ſhouſd be round, with curl 
hair, his ears broad and hanging, his eyes full 
lively, His noſe ſhort, his lips hke unto'an Houtid's, "his 
neck thick and ſhort, his ſoulders brbad, his 1 
ſtraight, his chine ſquare; his ribs with à compaſs, his. 
buttocks round, his thighs brawny, his belly gaunt, 
paſterns ſtrong and dew-clawed, and his fore-feet — 
and round, with his hair in general long and curl 
not looſe and ſtia - for the firſt ſheweth hardineſs 
and ſtrength to endure the water, and the other much 
tenderneſs and weaknels. 

Now for the training and bringing him up you cannot 
begin too early, I mean to teach him obedience, hen 
Ke can but lap, for that is the 22 thing to be 
learned; for being made to obey, he is then to-do 

our commands; therefore ſo ſoou as he can lap; tech 
im to couch and lie cloſe, not daring to fit from that 
— without your commands ; and the better th et. 
ect this, always cheriff him hen he docs your will, 
and corrett him when he diſobeys: and be ſure toto. 
ſerve, that in the firſt teaching lum you uever let him 
eat any thing, but when he does ſomething to deſerve it, 
that he may therefore know that food is a thing that 
cometh. not by chance, or by 2 liberal hand, but only 
for a reward for well doing; and this will mike him 
not only willing to learn, but apt'to remember what 
he is ta without blows, to that end, liave no 
more teachers than one, for variety breeds confullony 
25 divers ways, ſo that he ea lern no way 

well. 
conſtant” to the 


Another thing is, you rſt bevery'corſt 
words of direthon” by which you teach Him, — 


ſuch as are moſt pertinent to that purpoſe, GO 
* 
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words that you firſt uſe, do not alter, for dogs take no- 
tice of the ſound, not of the Engliſh, ſo that the leaft al- 


teration puts them to a ſtand : for example, if you teach 
him to couch at the word down, this will be a known | 
command. unto him; aud I am of opinion, that to uſe 
more words than what is neceſſary for one and the ſame 
Sings is to overload his memory, and cauſe forgetfulneſs 


And this method ſhould be obſerved, as to the ſerting- 


You muſt teach him alſo to know the word of cor- 
rection, and reprehenſion, for no leſſon can be taught 
without a fault; and no fault ſhould eſcape without re- 
n. or at leaſt of chiding, and in this be as con- 

ant to a word; as, Gs to, 22 raſcal, or the like; 
which at firſt ſhould be uſed with a laſh or jerk, to 
make him know, that it is a word of wrath or anger; 
neither muſt ſuch words proceed from you lovingly or 

ently, but with paſſion and roughneſs of voice, toge- 

er with Rercenets of looks, that the whelp may trem- 
ble when he hears you ſpeak thus. You muſt have cer- 
__ tain words of cheriſhing when he hath done well, that 
he may be thereby encouraged, as, That's a g20d bey. well 
done, or the like, uſing therewith chearfulneſs of ſpeech, 
nor without actions of favour, as ſpitting in his mouth, 
clapping him on the back, and the like; you muſt 
alſo. uſe fome words of advice, that when he is at 
his ſport, he may the better perform the ſame, and 
they may ſerve to ſpur or put him forward with 
2 chearfulneſs of ſpirit, as, Take hred, hem, or the 


e. | | 
When your whelp is brought to underſtand theſe ſe- 
veral words, viz. of inſtruction, correction, cheriſhing, 
and advice, and that he will couch and lie down at your 
feet, how, when, and as long as you pleaſe, and that 
- with a word, or look only, then teach — to lead in a 
line or collar, and to follow at your heels, without com- 
ing too cloſe or hanging back; the meaning of this 
is, to teach him to be more familiar and obedient unto 
ou. 
: Having brought him to pericf obedience, to follow 
ou in a line, the next thing muſt be, io make him fol- 
lo you in like manner Joole, without a line, and always 
to be at your heels, aud to lie down by you, without 
your leave to the contrary : this is as necelſary a leſſon 
as can be taught him, for he mull be ſo but upon ſpecial 
oecaſions, as to raiſe up fowl from their haunts, and find 
out, and bring what you have ſhot or killed, unto 


The. next leſſon to learn him is, to fetch and carry 

any thing that you ſhall command him; and this you 

may begin to teach lum by the way of pork as by] 
taking your glove, and ſhaking his head, making him to 
catch at it, and to play with it; and ſometimes let 
him hold it in his mouth, and ſtrive to pull it from you; 
then calt it a little way lrom you; and let him muzzle it 
on the ground ; then take it from him geatly, giving 
him cheriſhing, as, That's @ good b5y, well done, or the 
like. | 

_ After you have ſpent ſome time in this, and that you 
find him to take it from the ground, and to hold it in. 
his mouth, as it were, from you, then begin to caſt it 
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further and further, giving your command, , ſayi: 

Fetch or bring it, firrah ; ang he brings it, then chan 

and reward him with meat, or a cruſt of bread, and 

let him have no food, but what he deſcrves by do- 

ing his leſſon, and by your continual practice he will 

2 your, glove, or any ching elſe you throw out for 
im. | | 

If at any time he offers to run away with your glove, 
or to- tols it up and down wantonly, not bringing 
it you orderly, then firſt give him your word of inftcuc- 
tion: 

And it that will not do, your word of correction; and 
if neither avail, then proceed to blows, and give him 
nothing to eat as a reward, until he docs as you com- 
mand him. | 

When by this means you have made him perfeQ, 
and that he will fetch a glove readily wherever you 
throw it, bringing it to you, although in company, and 
all call him to come to them; you muſt then make 
much of him, and reward him very well: and hav- 
ing trained him to fetch your glove, then proceed to 
teach him to fetch whatſoever you throw from you, 
N ſticks, ſtones, money, or any thing that is por- 
table. 

As alſo teach him to carry live or dead fowl, 
and with a tender mouth, that when you have oc- 
cation to uſe him for the ſport, he may bring them 
to you without "tearing, or ſo much as bruiſing a 
teather. | 

As you walk with him in the fields, drop ſome- 
thing behind you unknown to him ; and being gone a 
little way ſend him back to ſeek it, by ſaying, Back, firrab, 
[ have loft ; and if at firſt he ſtand amazed, urge him ſtill, 
and ceaſe not by pointing to him the way you would 
have him go, until by ſeeking out he finds that which 
you dropped ; which make him take up, by ſaying, 
That's it, and to bring it after you ; then drop it again, 

oing twice as far as formerly, cauſing him to go back to 
eek it, not leaving him till you have made him find it, 
and bring it to vou, for which cheriſh and reward him ; 
and where he fails, there chaſtiſe or chide him, ſome- 
times with angry words, other times with blows, and 
lometimes keep him falting, according to his offence ; 
and thus do until he will hunt the way back which you 
went, were it above a mile. ; 

But if your dog happen to bring you a wrong thing, 


you mult receive it from him, and cheriſh him; but 


fend him back preſently again, ſaying, Away again, or 


I have loft mare, and be not ſatisſied until he hath brought 


you the right thing; and if he return without any MING, 


then be ſure boch to chide and beat him for his Noth an 
negligence. y | 
hen he will thus fetch, carry, and find-out things 
thus loſt, then train him to hunting, beginning firſt 
with tame fowl, which by your help (when they dive 
or otherwiſe) you may with Jittle {:bour make him 
take, which will hearten and encourage him to the 
Iport.. E | | 
7 this, make him uſe all his cunning without your 
aſſiſtance, whether he gets or loſes the game, and ac- 
cording to his deſert, reward or correct him: by this 


praltice he will become maſter of his game, and be ſure 


always 
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always that he dring his game (when taken) to the ſhore | 


unto you without hurting it. 1 

Vour next buſineſs ſhould be, to train him unto your 
fowling- piece, cauſing him to follow, as it were, ſtep 
by ſtep behind you, and under the covert of your ſha- 
dow, until you have thot, or elſe to couch, or lie 
cloſe, where you appoint him, by faying, ie cliſe, 
until you have ſhot ; and then upon the- leaſt notice, 
or -beckoning, ſpeedily to come and do what you 
command. : 

Some dogs are ſo expert, as to have their eye upon the 

me, and upon a gun's going off immediately run to 
fetch it ; but it is adjudged not ſo good, for the piece 
ſhould not be a warning to him, but your command ; 
and if you give him this liberty at your ſhooting, when 

ou come among your nets or lime-twigs, and as foon as 

e ſeeth the fowl entangled and flutter their wings, he 
will preſently ruſh in amongſt them, and will occaſion 
the ſpoiling your lime-rod, and the tearing or entang- 
ling your nets. - 

The ſpaniel is of great uſe in moulting time, that is, 
when the wild-fowl calt their feathers, and cannot fly, 
but lie lurking about in ſecret places ; which ſeaſon is 
between ſummer and autumn : at which time take your 
dog into ſuch places where they reſort, cauſing him to 


hunt about; and when he finds them, they are eafily | 


taken, becauſe they cannot fly. 

In fenny countries, where fowl do much reſort, great 
quantities may be ſo taken, —_ them into places 
where you muſt have nets ready fixed, as in narrow 
creeks, or the like. 

Theſe fowl, if taken and kept tame, and fed with 
beaſts livers, whey, curds, barley, paſte, ſcalded bran, 
and the like, are excellent food, far ſurpaſſing thoſeablo- 
lutely wild, both for plumpneſs, fatneſs of body, and alſo 
for ſweetneſs of taſte. 

WATTLES; the gills of a cock, or the naked red 
fleſh that hangs under a turkey's neck. 

1 WEAK ; caſy branch, See — ET and BANQUET- 

INE, 


WEANING / a Calt. 


When you have a mind to wean a foal, take it from 
its dam the over night, and put it in ſome empty 
place where it may reſt, and out of the hearing of the 
mare. 

The next morning give the foal faſting, a ſprig or two 


of ſavin, rolled in butter, and keep him faſting for two 


hours after; then give him a little meat, as graſs, hay, 
or chaff, with ſome clean water ; manage him thus for 


"three days one after another, by which time he will 


have forgot the dam ; and it you intend to make a 
gelding of him, geld him; and after the ſwelling is 
afſuaged, put him into a paſture, with other colt- 
foals by themſelves, and the fillies into a paſture by them- 
ſelves. 


they may run till they are fit for the 
WEAR ]abank or great dam in a river, contrived for 
WARE the taking of fiſh, or for conveying the 
ſtream to a mill, | 


| 
Let theſe paſtures be ſpacious pieces of ground, where 
— 12 : addie. 
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7 WEASELS. = : 
Take ſal ammoniac, pound it, and with wheat-flour 


and honey make it into a paſte, with the white of an 


; lay it 1n pellets where they come, and it will kill 


them. 

WHEEZ ING, oz BTowine ix Hoxses, is quite 
different from purſiveneſs: for this wheezing does not 
proceed from any defect in the lungs, but from the nar- 
—_— of the paſlages between the bones and griftles of 
the noſe. 

And tarther, theſe horſes do not want wind: for, not- 
withſtanding they blow fo exceſſively when exerciſed, 
yet their flanks will be but little moved, and in their 
natural condition. | | 

2. There are ſome horſes that are thick winded; that 
is, have their breathing a little more free than the fors 
mer ; but neither the one nor the other are agreeable, or 
for any great ſervice. 11 71 
Let a perſon may be liable to be miſtaken in this caſe, 
for when a horſe has been kept a long time in the able 
without exerciſe, he will, at the firſt riding, be out 
of —_— although he be neither a blower, nor thick 
winded. | | 

g. There are ſome wheezers or blowers, that rattle 
and make a noile through the noſe ; but this impedi- 
ment goes and comes, and is only occafioned by abun- 
dance of phlegmatic ſtuff; for their flanks will not re- 
double, neither will they have a cough with it, and 
theretore they cannot be purſy. 7: 

WHELPS ; thoſe who 3 fair hounds, ſhould 
chuſe fair bitches, and ſuch as are ſtrong and well pro- 
portioned in every part, with large ribs and flanks. 

The beſt ſeaſon tor coupling hounds, is in January, 
February, and March, for then they will litter in a 
time of the year (that is, in the ſpring) ſo that they will 
be fit to enter in due courſe without loſs of time, or 
of the ſeaſon ; for it bitches litter in the winter, it is 
_ troubleſome to bring up their whelps, and it will be 
dithcult to keep them alive; cold being very injurious 
to all young creatures. 

The dogs chat line the bitches muſt not be above 
five years old, for- if they are older (it is the opinion of 
moy the whelps which they get will prove dull and 

eavy. | | 

You oughe alſo to be ſure to get | ay dogs for the 


"bitches at their firit growng rank or ſome perſons 
that if it be a maſtiff,. grey- 


have made this obſervation, 4 
hound, or hound, that firſt lines a bitch, in all the lit- 
ters that ſhe will have afterwards, one of her whelps will 
reſemble the dog that firſt lined her. , 

And although the firſt litter of whelps is not ac- 
counted ſo good as the ſecond or third, becauſe they 
are ſuppoled to be both weaker and ſmaller, yet you 
ſhould not fail to have her lined at firlt with a good fair 
hound. 

When a bitch has grown proud, it is-not good to coo! 
her in the water; for that congeals the blood within her 
veins and arteries, and cauſes the beily-gripes, mangiaels, 
and other diſeaſes. . 


When a bitch begins to grow pretty big with 33 
ES {utter 
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. wormed, and a week-after, cut or twiſt off one joint of 


hem from their dams ; they then t to be well 
min- ſeeds in 


| Feiner ſtrict charge to thoſe who keep 
r 


wHi. 


ſuffer her not to hunt, or uſe any violent exerciſe, for 
that may cauſe her to caſt her whelps ; take care to feed 
her well, and provide he 


hteſt-while they ſuck ; but will not be the . 
others tell us, that that whelp that fees the laſt us 3 
and others adviſe to remove the helps, and lay them 
in ſeveral places, watching the bitch, and that whelp 
which ſhe carries firſt tothe kennel, will prove the belt. 
Let the helps have freſh ſtraw to lie on, and 
let it be often ch ; do not let them be expoled 
to ſun-ſhine-or rain; and it will be of advantage to 
them to anoint their ſkins once or twice a week with 
Nut-vil, mixed with ſaffran pounded, which will kee 
them not only from being annoyed with flies, but w 
kill worms of all kinds. : 
When s are fifteen days old, let them be 


_ 


their terns ; when they can ſee, give.hem milk to lap ; 
and when they are two months old wean them, keeping 


pen ti and now and then put ſome eum- 
— ie dans, to expel or keep wind out of 
ir bellies.  -— | 
Some indeed adviſe: to let the whelps ſuck three 
months, and afterwards to weau them, aud then to ou 
them to be kept in villages, till chey are ten months old: 
them not to ſuf- 
them to eat carrion, and not to permit them to frequent 
warrens, which wall be injurious to them. 
Lt them be fed with bread made of wheat, for rye- 
'bread will pals too ſoon through them, and is ſo light 
that they will be narrow- ; whereas hounds ought 
to have broad ones. 70 20 | 
They having been kept in this manner till ten months 
old, take them up and put them into the helds amongit 
others, that they may be inured to live alter the ſame 
manner; about which time begin by degrees to couple 
them with others, chat they muy learn to go a hunt- 


Five or fix days prattice of this may do, and in order | 
to make them tractable, in caſe they thould go aſtray or 
8 let them now and then fecl the ſmart 


5 ur Whip. 
WHIN b. Au hunting term, uſed tor the cry of an 


Otter. N f 

- WHIPPING 15 AxGLing, The faſtening a line 
to the hook or to the rod; it is allo uſed for the 
calling of the hook, and drawing it gently on the 


water. Ras 

WHITE Facs Ox BTA; is a white mark upon 
horſes deſcending from the forchead, almolt to the noſe. 
| See CHANEFRIN, | 

WHITE roor. A white mark that h $ in the 
feetof a great many horſes, both betore and behind, from 
the fetlock to the coffin. | 


r a clean and private place to 
litter in, and keep them there for a few days, that they 

| l with it. f 
When your bitch has littered, chuſe thoſe you wiſh to 
keep, drowning the reſt; there will indeed be ſome dif- 
ficulty in chuſing the beſt; for according to the opinion 
of ſome, thoſe will be the ſwiftelt and beſt, that are the 


WIL. 


The horſes thus marked, are either tramelled, croſs- 
tramelled, or white of all four. 

Some horſemen place an unlucky fatality in thoſe white 
ob the far foot behind. See Cnavsss-Troe, Havr, 
Wii A 

E rxooTED (in Farriery) a quality of which it 
is ſaid there are four good marks — thereto, and 
ſeven bad ones. 

The firſt good mark is when the borſe has only his 
fore feet, and the ſecond is when he has his near hind- 
foot white. To 

The far hind foot white is accounted a bad mark. 

The two fore-feet white, is accounted a bad mark, but 
not The, * 4 4 * 1 

he two hind- feet white is a mark, ially i 
he has a good ſtar or blaze in A rho : 

The two fore-feet, and one hind-foot white, is ſome- 
what better than the two fore-feet alone. | 

Four white feet are an indication of good nature: but 
ſuch horſes for the moſt part are not very ſtrong; and 
their fore-feet will incline to be brittle, by reaſon of the 
whiteneſs of the horn. 

Two feet on a fide white is a bad mark, and ſo like- 
wiſe when a horſe is croſs white-footed ; though this by 
ſome is accounted a good mark, to have the far fore- 


foot and near hind- foot white, eſpecially if he have a ftar 


with it. . 

EäauIx ZD WHITE.- Fear. Are ſuch as are freck led 
— little black ſpots round the coronets, an excellent 
Laſtly, the higher the white aſcends upon a horſe's 

„he is ſo much the worſe. 

ut after all, the judgment drawn from marks and 
colours, is according to men's fancies; there being 
ood and bad of all marks, as well as of all co- 
ours. 

WHITE-HOUND, thoſe hounds which are all of 
one colour are accounted the beit hounds; in like man- 
ner, thoſe which are ſpotted with red ; bur thoſe that are 
ſpotted with a dun colour are eſteemed of little va- 


lue, being faint hearted, and cannot endure much 
labour. 7 2 


But if they happen to be whelped coal black, which 


— — happens, they commonly prove incomparable 
ounds, | 
But if whi:e hounds are ſpotted with black, expe- 


rience tells us they are never the beſt hare hunters. 


White and black and white and grey, ſtreaked with 
white, are alſo the moſt beautiful. EIT: 

A WILD BOAR, is called the firſt year a pig of the 
ſounder, the ſecond year a hog, the third a hog-ſteer, 
the fourth a boar; at which age, if not before, he 
leaves the ſounder, and then he is called a fingler, or 


ſangler. 

The wild boar was formerly a native of Britain, as 
appears from the laws of Hoer Dpa, Leces War- 
LICE, 41. WILLIAM the Conqueror puniſhed, with 
the loſs of their eyes, any that were convicted of 
killing him: CHArRLES I. turned out wild boars 
in the New Foreſt, but they were deſtroyed in the 


| 


civil wars, 
To 


5 — theſe ſticks in ſtraight lines, and at 
i 


| above the water, that the fowl may touch on them as 


longer or ſhorter, according to the depth of the wa- 


WIL 
u Wild-foul with Line Springe, &e, 


either great or ſmall, make uſe of this device: | 
Procure a bundle of fticks about a foot in length, 
ſharpen them at one end, and let them be ſuch as are 
forked at the other; ſtick thefe into the ground lightly, | 
ouly lo as to bear up the lines-or cords hereafter men- 


— diftances, all over the whole place where they re- 
ort. ; 

Provide a ſufficient quantity of packthread or 
mall cord, and daub it all over with ſtrong bird-lime, 


it you dein it for ſtrong fowl, or to. be uſed in the | 


water; or otherwiſe ordinary bird lime will ſerve well 
enough, | 

Set the ſticks not above fix feet diftant one from the 
other, and let the ſtieks be ot ſuch proportions as will be 
able to bear up the lines, which are to be laid all alon 
over the forks, faſtening the ends of the lines to the la 
ſticks with flipping knots, that when any fowl comes to 
touch on any part of the line, the whole line may give 
way to enſnare it, ſo that the more it ſtrives to get away, 
the faſter it will be held. : 

If you ſet againſt the morning, fix the rods or ſticks 
over night; and lay the lines on at leaſt an hour before 
day; for if they are not laid fo foon, it will be great 
odds but the fowls will be there before you. 

But if you ſet for the evening, you muſt ſet up ſticks 
and lines before fun ſet, leſt the fowls reſorting thither, 
and finding you there, be frighted and avoid the place ; 
and it will alſo be proper to baits for them to entice 
them thither. | 

If you * theſe rods in the water, then muſt 
ſet them ſo, that. the lines be not above five or ſix inches 


they ſwim to and fro, and you may then fix one end of 
the line, and only let the other end be with a running 
not, and fo you may be aſſured of finding what are 


0 t. 
It you ſet over any water, the ſticks muſt be either 


ter. ' 
This device will not he ſo good in light nights; but 
in thick and dark fogs it is very goad, for there is no 
need to watch them, but only to go to the place every 
morning and evening, and when you have made trial of 
oue place 20 may remove to another haunt, and ſtill 
preſerve and ſupply the ſticks, lines, and lime, as you ſee 
occaſion. 

If you ſet for water-fowls, it will not be amiſs that 
ſome of the lines be about two feet high above the water, | 
that they may enſnare the fowlsas they make their flights, 
before they deſcend into the water, it having been ob- 
ſerved that they are uſed to fly at about that diſtance at 
ſuch times. 

WILD-GOAT. An animal as big as a hart, though 
not ſo long-legged, but fleſhy : they have wreaths and 
wrinkles on their horns, by which you may know what 
age they are, for according to the number of them, fo 


many years 01d they are. | 


WII. 
Theſe wreaths this animal moves but not his bearn, 
whieh it it be an old goat, it may be as big as a man's 


leg: they have allo 2 large long beard ; ave of abrownith 


Having found out any place where wild. fow! reſort, grey colour, very ſhaggy, having a black iſt down the 


ridge of their back, and cheir track is larger than the flot 
of A hart. | 

They fawn in My as # hind or doe does; they bring 
forth but one, whieh they fuckle and bring up in the 
ſame manner as the tame goat does her kid; but 
about fawning time, the females ſeparate from the 
males till rutting· time; in the mean white they will 
run at man or beaft, and fight as harts do one aganſt au- 
They go to rut about Au H-, and continue 
therein a month or h ve werks; when that ſènſom is over 
they delcend from the mbuntaimns and rocks, which ire 
their conſtant abode tor ther fummer ſeaſon, art} herd” 
themſelves not only tv avoid the ſnow, but becauſe they 
ean find no food any longer ; yet they do not come 
very low, but keep the foot of the hills.cilt about 
Haller, when they return again, every one chafing ſome 
(trong hold in che rocks, as the harts do in the thick - 


ets. 

The male when he to rut, has his throat and 
neck much bigger than uſual q he has a very ſtrong back, 
and what is moſt ſtrange, though he mould fall from on 
high ten poles length, he will receive no harm, but will 
walk as fecurely on the ſharp tops of rocks, as an bare 
on the highway. | = 

In the laſt place, this beaſt- feeds like a deer, only 
befides ivy he will cat meſs, and the like ſtuff; in the 
ſpring they make their fewmets round, and afterwards” 


and flat, as the hart does when he comes to feed 


well. 

WILD-GOAT HunTing. The chief ſeafon for 
this ſport is at Al.hallow-tide ; but before you begin to 
hunt, you ſhould take great notice of the advantage 
of the coaſts, the rocks and places where the goats" 
lie; then ſet nets and toils towards the rivers and bot 
toms, for it cannot be expected that the hounds ſhould ' 
follow a goat down every ſteep place on the moun-" 
fains. 

It will alſo be neceſſary for ſome body to ſtand on the 
rock and throw dow ſtones as occaſion requires; and 
where the goat goes dewn the ſmall brooks-or waters in 
the bottom, there you ſhould place your re-lays ; but 
let them never ſlay till the hounds come to it that are 
caſt off; this is the beſt help, for a man can follow nei. 
ther on foot nor on horſeback. 


WILD-GUOSE-CHASE. A method of racing 
that takes its name from the manner of the flight 1 
that 


wild-geeſe, which is generally one after another ; 
two horſes, after the running of twelve ſcore yards, had 
liberty, which horſe ſoever could get the leading, to ride 
what ground he pleaſed, the hindmoſt horſe being bound 
to follow him, within a certain diſtance agreed on by ar- 
ticles, or elſe to be whipt up by the triers or judges who 
rode by; and which ever could diſtance the other, 
won the match. 4 

But this chaſe was found by experience fo inhuman, 
and fo deſtruttive to good borſes, eſpecially when twWo 
good horles were matched ; for neither being able to 

3X 2 diſtance 


| 
| 
| 


occupy, by hindering the free action o 


: WIN 


diſtance the other, till both ready to fink under their ri- 
ders through weal.nels, oftentimes the match was obliged 
to be drawn, and left undecided, though both the horſes 
were quite ſpoiled, | 

This brought up the cuſtom of train-ſcents, which 
afterwards was changed to three heats and a ſtraight 
courſe; and that the lovers of horſes might be encouraged 
to keep good ones, places have been creed in many 
grounds in England. 


WIND. A horſe that carries in the wind, is one that 
toſſes his noſe as high as his cars, and does not carry 


handſomely. 

The difference between carrying in the wind and 
beating upon the hand, is that a horſe who beats upon 
the hand, ſhakes his head and reſiſts the bridle ; 
but he who carries in the wind, puts up his head 
2 ſhaking, and ſometimes bears upon the 

nd | ; 


Te oppoſite to carrying in the wind, is arming and 


carrying low; and even between theſe two, there is a 
difference in wind. See BREATu. 
WIND BROKEN. Different authors have been of 


various opinions, with regard to its cauſes, and why 


ſome horles ſhould be more ſubject to it than others; 


but among all the opinions hitherto delivered, that of 
_ the ingenious Mr. Giso ſeems the beſt founded. He 


thinks that its ſource is frequently owing to injudicious 
or haſty feeding of young horſes for fale, by which 
means the growth of the lungs, and all the contents 


within the cheſt, are ſo increaſed, and, in a few years, 


ſo preternaturally enlarged, that the cavity is not capa- 
cious enough for them to * — themſelves, and per- 
form their proper functions. Nor is this opinion founded 
on bare conjecture; horſes that have died broken-winded 


have been opened, and the lungs, and other parts, found 


too large for the cheſt. . ; 

But though haſty — is often the cauſe of this diſ- 
order, yet it is not always ſo, A narrow cheſt may na- 
turally produce it, and it has been. obſerved, that horſes 
riſing eight years old, are remarkably ſubject to this diſ- 
order. 

The reaſon why this diforder becomes more apparent 
at the abovementioned age, than at any other, may be 
becauſe a horſe then arrives at his full trength and ma- 
turity : at ſix he commonly finiſhes his growth in 
height, when he lets down his belly and ſpreads, and 
all his parts are grown to their full extent; ſo that the 
preſſure on the lungs and midriff is now increaſed. 
Diſſettions of horſes that have died broken-winded, 
have ſufficiently proved what we have obſerved above, 


namely, that not only their lungs, together with the 


heart and its bag, were preternaturally large, but alſo the 
membrane, which divides the cheſt, and the dia- 
phragm or midriff was remarkably thin. In ſome the 
diſproportion has been found fo large, that the heart 
_ lungs have been almoſt twice their natural fize, 


perfectly ſound, and without any ulceration whatever, 


or the leaſt defect in the wind- pipe, and its glands. 
From theſe obſervations it abundantly appears, that 
the enormous ſize of the lungs, and the youu {pace they 
the nudriff, is 


WIN 


the principal cauſe of this diſorder; and as the ! 
2 — found much more fleſhy than uſual, a 
muſt conſequently have loſt a great part of their ſpring 
and tone. 

As therefore the cauſe of this di ſlemper proceeds from 
the largeneſs of the lungs, we may conclude that is one 
of thoſe diſeaſes to which a horſe is ſubject, that cannot 
be cured by art, and that the boaſtings ol thoſe who pre- 
tend to cure it, are built on aſandy foundation, and will 
prove in the end vain aud frivolous. I hey may, in- 
deed, mitigate the ſymptoms, and give ſome relief to the 
creature, but an abſolute cure is not in the power of 
any human being. All therefore that we ſhall pretend 
to do, is, to lay down ſome rules, which will have a great 
tendency to prevent this diſorder, if purſued in ume. 
But if they ſhould not be ſufficient, we ſhall give the 
form of ſome remedies that will mitigate its force, and 
render the horſe capable of performing good ſervice, 
notwithſtanding his misfortyne, 

The firſt ſymptom preceding a broken wind, is an 
obſtinate dry cough, attended with neither ſiekneſs nor 
loſs of appetite ; but on the contrary, a diſpoſition to 
toul feeding, eating his litter, and drinking large quan- 
tities of water. 6 

When a horſe is troubled with this obſtinate dry 
cough, and eats his litter, &c. it will be neceſſary to 
bleed him, and give him the mercurial phyſic, already 
preſcribed, and repeat it two or threeaimes. After 
which give the following balls for ſome time, which by 
experience have been — of the greatelt efficacy in 
removing obſtinate coughs : | | 

Take of arum —— finely powdered, eight 
ounces; of myrch and elecampane, pounded, each 
four ounces; of anniſceds and bay-berries, each an 
ounce ; of ſaffron, half an ounce : make the whole int 
balls with oxymel of ſquills. * 

Or, as the arum moſaicum is not ealily procured, 
give the lollowing: 8 

Take of gum ammoniacum, galbanum, and aſſa- 
fœtida, of each two ounces ; of ſquills, four ounces ; 
of cinnabar of antimony, fix ounces; of ſaffron, half 
an ounce : make the whole into balls with honey. 

One of theſe balls, about the ſize of a pullet's egg, 
ſhould be given every morning. : 

But it is not enough to give proper medicine: the 
diet of the horſe muſt be — 9 attended to, if we 
would hope for ſucceſs; in order to this, the horſe 
ſhould eat very ſparingly of bay, which as well as their 
corn, may be wetted with chamber-lye, or tair water, 
and this will make them leſs craving after water, which 
{hould by all means be prevented. | 
Ihe chamber-lyec is beſt ſor this purpoſe, becauſe 
the volatile ſalts it contains, will be a means of remov- 
ing their thirſt, For the ſame reaſon garlick is found 
very efficacious in this diſorder; two or three cloves 
being given in each feed; or three ounces of garlick 
broiled and. boiled in a quart of milk and water, and 

iven every other morning for a foruught, have been 
und very ſerviceable; and therefore ſo eaſy a remedy 
ſhould never be neglected; for by warming and flimu. 
lating the ſolids, and at the ſame time diſſolving the 


| - 


tenacious 


5 
7 
8 
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lungs, it greatly relieves theſe complaints. 

oderate exerciſe ſhould never be omitted in broken - 
winded horſes, and though for the firſt ſummer after 
they have not been able to endure much labour, yet 
many have been found leſs oppreſſed the ſecond, and 
ſome ſcarce perceptibly affected the third; and even 
able to perform a long journey, or endure great fatigue. 


And were it 22 to — 4a _—_ . — in the 
when , he w 


be able 


field, and taken up only 
to do good ſervice for many years. b 
But it may not be improper to obſerve, that thoſe 
who hope to cure a broken-winded horſe, or even one 
that is troubled with an obſtinate cough, by putting 
him to graſs, will find themſelves wretchedly miltaken; 
for on his being taken into the ſtable, and fed with dry 
meat, he will be much worſe than before, tor want of 
that open and moiſt food he had been accuſtomed to; 


and ſome which were only troubled with a dry cough 


when they were put to graſs, have returned broken- 
winded, It ſhould therefore always be remembered, 
that if you have not the conveniency of keeping your 
horſe for a conſtancy abroad, not 2 him to graſs 
at all, as inſtead of curing, it will to augment the 
diſorder. | 

In ſhort, the grand ſecret of managing horſes of this/ 
kiad, conſiſts in having a particular regard to their diet 
and exerciſe: a moderate quantity only of hay, corn, 
or water, ſhould be given at one time, and the former 
conſtantly — to prevent their requiring too 
great a quantity of the latter: and giving chem mode- 
rate exerciſe, but never any that is violent. By this 
method, and giving the following ball once a — 
or three weeks, the horſe will be able to do good ſer- 
vice for many years, provided his labour be never too 
violent. * At. 
Take of ſuccotrine aloes, fix drachms; of myrrh, 

Ibanum and ammoniacum, of each two drachms; of 
ay-berries, half an ounce; make the whole into a ball 
with a Ipoonful of oil of amber, and a ſuſhcient quan- 
tity of the ſyrup of buckthorn. | 

This ball operates ſo gently that there is no need for 
confinement, except on the very day it is taken, when 
the horſe muſt have warm meat and warm water. 
Or, take mullet-leaves, dry them and reduce them 
to a fine powder, mix them with common honey, 
make them. up into balls, about the ſize of a pigeon's 


egg; give the horle three at a time for fourteen or fif- 


teen days together, and let him not drink any cold wa- 
ter during the lime; let bis exerciſe be modetate, his 
hay ſprinkled with water, and wet his oats with good: 
ale . 


or beer. | 

Or, peel twenty cloves of garlic, and bruiſe them in 
a — bowl, and roll the garlic in a quanter of a 
pound of butter, into four or hve balls, about the ſize 
of g walnut, and give them the borle. 

k This medicine may be given to any horſe of what 
late ſoevyer, it he be affecled either with a cold, or 
pole in the head, for it purges the head and lungs. 


This is to be given in a morning faſting, and he 
mul be 


rid moderately for half an hour after; and if 
Nr 7 : 89 4 : 
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tenacious juices, which choak up the veſſels of the ¶ you pleaſe you may repeat this doſe for three mornings 


ſucceſſively. 

WIND-GALLS in Hogxsss. - A diſeaſe, being 
bladders full of a corrupt jelly, which being let out, is 
thick, and of the colour of the yolk of an ; they 
are ſometimes large, and ſometimes ſmall; and grow 
on each fide of the fetlock-joints upon all four legs, and 
are often ſo painful, eſpecially in the ſummer leaſon, 
when the weather is hot, and the ways hard, that they 
cauſe him not oy to halt, but even to fall. 

They are found on various parts of the body, where 
there are membranous or tendinous expanſions, but ge- 
nerally their ſeat is about the back-ſinews, on the fore 
and hind legs, and moſt frequently on the latter. 

When ſeated near the joints, or upon the tendons, 


their cauſe is, for the moſt part, a bruiſe or ſtrain, and 


their contents are both air and a fort of a jelly: but 
when the interſtices between the muſcles are the ſeat, 
their contents are only air. | 

Beſide their unſiglitlineſs, in hot weather, and on 
hard roads, they make the horſe go lame: yet weakly 
young horſes, as they get ſtrength, generally out- grow 
ow, though nothing hath been applied to deitzoy 
them. . 

They are cauſed, for the moſt part, by extreme la- 
bour and heat, whereby the humours, being diſſolved, 
flow to the hollow places about the nether joints, and 
there leitle, which is the cauſe of this y. 

Thoſe that contain only air, may be opened and 
treated as a common wound: thoſe that contain a 
quantity of Ez: and have their ſeat on a tendon, ma 
be tried with aſtringent application and bandage, ſuc 


as a decoction ot  oak-bark, with alum in verjuice, | 


with which the wind-gall may be frequently waſhed, 
and a flannel rag, dipped in it, may be ſecured on the 
part with a pro 1 but the beſt method is 
the application of bliſters to the part. Apply a little of 
the following ointment every day for a week, and 
a diſcharge will be brought on, but cannot eafily be 
continued: when it ceaſes, the horſe may return to his 
labour a little while, after which repeat this applica- 
tion once in a month, until the cure is effected, which 
will ſometimes be a year or more. Thus you prevent 
ſcars, which are a neceſlary. conſequence, and indeed, 
ſometimes a fulneſs or a Aiflneſs the joint, when. 
firing is uſed. | | 


Bliftering Ointment. 


Take of eantharides, two drachms: euphorbium. 
one drachm; Flanders-oil of bays, one ounce; mix 


| them well together. 


The uſual method is, to open them the length of a 


bean, and ſo preſs out the jelly; and then to ap ly the 
— 


white of an egg, and oil of- bay, with hards 

wiſe thereto; or, alter the jelly is out, wrap a wet 
woollen cloth about it, and with a taylor's hot preſ- 
ſing· iron rub upon the cloth till all the moiſture is 
dried up; then daub it all over with pitch, maſtich, 
and roſin boi led „and lay hards over all, but 
you-mult firſt ſhave away the hair, and open the ſorrance. 


| IT 
At the firſt e of a wind- gall the — 
ſnould be bathed twice a. day with vinegar or verjuice, 
2 a proper bandage. 3 the part. Or yoù may 
ment the ſwelling with, a decuction of oak bark, the 
rind of pdtnegrauate and alum boiled in verjuice; and 
aſter the fomentation apply a proper bandage. 
Sometimes neither ot the above methods will anfwer 
che intention, and couſequently there will be a neceſ- 
fity to have recourle to others, and accordingly ſeveral 
have been given by different authors; but the beſt is 
mild blifters, which will never fail of drawing off by 
degrees both the hir and the fluid matter contained in the 


tunour, and conſequently of curing the diſeaſe. In order | 


tothis, a ſmall quantity of the bliſtering ointment ſhould 
be laid on every other day far a week, during which a 

plentiful diſcharge will be produced, and the ſwelling 

diſperſed. This method will not only cure the diſeaſe, 
but alſo cure it without leaving a ſcar, or ſtiffenin 
the joint; both whach are the common conlequences of 

firing. But you ſhould uſe the milder bliſtering oint- 

ment; I mean that without the corroſive ſublimate. 

A wind-gall upon the finew, that grows hard, makes 
a horſe halt, aud, in the end, makes him lame. 

' Your long-jointed Horſes are apt to be wind-galled, 
though they work never ſo little. 

The wind-galls that we call finewy, happen com: | 
monly in the hunger legs, and nothing but fire can cure 
them; nay, ſometimes fire itſelt will not do. See 
VEgs$1GNOW. 2 

WITHERS. or a Horss, begin where the _ 
ends, being joined and ending at the ti the 
ſhouider-blades. +. 8 ; 

Theſe. parts ſhould be well raiſed and P ſtrong, 
becauſe it is a fign of ſtrengtli and ne +; they keep 
the ſaddle from coming forward upon the horle's 
ſhoulders and neck, which immediately galls and ſpoils 
him, and a hurt in that place is very difficult to cure; 
they ſhould alſo be lean and not too fleſhy, for then 
they will be more ſubject to be galled. 

sto {ores in the withers: - origin of theſe diſ- 
eaſes. indicate the cure. If they are cauſed by acci- 
dents, and rendered formidable by neglett, care ſhould 
be taken not to let it increaſe by time; but as ſoon as 
they are diſcoyered attempt the cure, which may in 
general be performed by bathing the part with hot 
vinegar three or four times a day. If this ſhould not 
be lutficient to diſperſe the tumour, let an ounce of oil 
of vitriol be added to a quart of vinegar, and the part 
welt bathed with it. You may diflolve an ounce of 
white vitriol in a little water, and add the ſolution of 
tue mixture of owl of vitriol and _—_ which will 
augment the repellent quality of the medicine. If the 
{welling be attended with „ſmarting, and little 
hot watery pimples, it ſhould be bathed with the fol- 
lowing mixture, inſtead of that given above: 

Fake of crude ſal aminoniac two ounces: boil it in 
a quart/of lime water, or when lime water cannot be 
had, in the ſame _ of common water, adding an 
nandful of pearl ; take it from the-fire, and — 
{ettled pour off the clear part of the decottion, and add 
to it half its quantity of ſpirits of wine. Bathe the 


part well with this mixture, and afterwards anoint it 


: — - 


wir 


with linſced eil, or eiptment of elder, which will fofe- 


en = —_ the ſkin. 

ut when the ſwellings are eritical, the conſequence 
of a fever ſettled on — you muſt ond tt re- 
pelling method, and aſſiſt in bringing the ſwelling to 
matter, by means of ſuppurating poultices: experi- 
enced favriers adviſe, never to open theſe tumors till. 
they break of themſelves: for, if they are opened be- 
fore they are ripe, the whole ſore will be ſpongy, and 
diſcharge a b ichor, which ſoow degenerares into 
a ſordid ulcer. t take care to enlarge the openings, 
and _— away the lips, that your 3 may be ap- 
phed eaſily; and avoid the ligament which runs along 
the neck to the withers: if a gathering forms on the 
oppolite fide, open it in the ſame manner; but take 
care they incline downwards, tor the ſake of depending 
orifices, and letting the matter flow off eafily, If the 
bones ſhould be found foul they malt be dreſſed with 
tincture of myrrh till they: ſcale off. If the fungus is 
very troubleſome, and the diſcharge oily, yellow, and 
viſeid, pledgets ſoaked in the following (made hot) have 
* found eſſectual, bathing it round with ſpirit of wine 

vinegar : 

Take dale an ounce of blue vitriol diſſolved in a 
pint of water; oil of turpentine, and rectified ſpirits of 
wine, ot cach four ounces; white-wine- vinegar, fix 
ounces; oil of vitriol and Ægyptiacum, of cach two 
Ounces. ; | 

When the cavities are truly fiſlulous, the calloſities 
mult be cut out, when it can be done, with a knife; 
and the remainder deſtroyed =p corrolives. 

When the drugs mentioned in the laſt article cannot 
convemently be had, take brandy, and dilute in it a 
bit of ſoap, and then rub the ſwelling with it till you 
make @ lather; repeat this every three or four hours 
till the tumor difſipates. When you cannot get bran- 
dy, uſe urine, brine, or water well ſalted, with the 
ſoap; but theſe muſt be uſed ten or twelve, inſtead of 
three or four, times a-day. . 

If all other means are wanting, as ſoon as you per- 
ceive this diſorder, take a green turf out of ſome mea- 
dow, with the earth ſticking to the roots, and apply it 
to the ſwelling on the graily fide, renew this every 
three or four hours till the tumor difappears, or till you- 
have furniſhed vourſelf with one of 2 remedies be- 
fore- mentioned 5 .- 


Imp yfthumatrons in the Withers. 

Suffering matter to gather in the ſwellings on the 
withers, is the oecalion of this, and a moſt terrible diſ- 
order it is in the army, eſpecially in hot countries, 
where the flies are very troubleſome, As the horſe 
moves, the matter trickles down continually between 


his body and his ſhoulder, and as it can have no paſſage! 
outward, becauſe you cannot force one through the 
blade-bone, thofe who know not how to make the fol- 


lowing operation, are obliged to give all ſuch” horſes 


over: | 
You muſt firſt blind your horſe and throw him down 
on the ground; then take a fiake about as thick as your 


leg, four or five feet long, and ſharp at one end, drive 
; | , it 


WOL got 
{' into the ground with a beetle, ami place-tbe boeſe 


that it may 


nd juſt between his ſhoulder and his bo- 
dy, ſo that he cannot ſtir v 


hile you perform the opera 
tion, which is thus done. Tie a cord to the barſe's 
foot, and about two yards diftant drive another flake 
into the ground, to ferve as an axle-tree to a coach or 
cart wheel, that you muſt put thereon; faſten the other 
end of the cord to this wheel, and then turn it about, 
till, by winding up the cord, you extend the horſe's 
leg as much as it will bear; you may then make an 
inciſion between the body and the ſhoulder, to the very 
top, to come at the matter behind the blade-bone, by 
an opening to be afterwards made. The inciſion is 
made with a flat-iron, ſomewhat crooked, about an 
inch brozd, and as thick as two crown pieces; the cur- 
vity of this 1attrument is in ion to the ribs; be- 
tween which and the ſhoulder it muſt paſs, in order to 
let out the matter that is above. And for this 
purpoſe you muſt introduce a ſmall rowel, from the 
top of the withers to the bottom, between the ſhoulder 
and the trunk, which may be eafily done if your far- 
rier has ever ſo little addreſs. This rowel muſt be left 
in only 24 hours, and then let it be dreſſed like any 
common wound, which method will ſoon put your 
horſe out of all danger, as the matter between the 
trunk and the ſhoulder will be diſcharged. You m 

ake the rowel either with Hungary-leather, or wit 

tow and horſe-hair twiſted t r, dipping it into 
warm baſilicon. If at the of three full days the 
matter does not run plentifully below, I would recom- 
mend the uſe of the rowel a day or two longer. 

Never forget, during the whole procets of the cure, 
that your horſe is to have no oats, but only ſcalded 
bran; befides that, it is abſolutely neceſſary to make 
him eat root of baſtard rhubarb, or the herb patience, 
which grows almoſt in all countries and is a kind of 
wild ſorrel; it ſhoots up in meadows, and by the ſides 
of ditches, and ſometimes is very large; the root is yel- 
low, like that of ſorrel, but both Ralk and leaves are 
much Jarger, though of the ſame colour, at the time of 
feeding. That which grows in water is beſt, and 
next, that which grows in fat land; but for want 
of one ſort the other may be uſed, and the more a horſe 
cats of either, cut very ſmall, the ſooner will he be 
well, This root is alſo good for all other forts of 
wounds whatſoever ; and it 1s certain, that in a tempe- 
rate climate, when the flies give no diſturbance, a 
horſe may be cured by means of this xoot only, without 
ap got operation. ä 

IIH ERS. of the bow of a ſaddle. Sze Bows: 

WITHER-BAND. A band or piece of iron laid 
underneath a ſaddle, about four fingers above the wi- 
thers of the horle, to keep tight the two pieces of wood 
that form the bow. 
 WITHER-WRUNG. A horſe is ſaid to be wi- 
ther-wrung when he has got a hurt in the withers; and 
that ſort of hurt is very hard to cure. 

WOLF. A kind of wild maſtiff, that preys upon 
all kind of things, and will feed on carrion, vermin, 
Oc. They wil Ls a — — bullock ; — as for a 
ſheep, or g er, will eaſily carry him 
off in 2 — — t honed 


wor 


that are hardly to be but by maſtiffs or 
| — rank no — runneth faſter than 
| the wolf, and holdeth fo long in ſpeed. A _dog-wolf, 
| may be known from a bitch by the tracks of his feet: 
for the dog-wolf has a greater heel, toe, and nails, and 
F — 2 befides the bitch commonly caſts her 
; ants in the middle of the highway; whereas the dogs 
caſt them either on one fide or other of the 
| When any one would bum this creature, he muſt 
train him by theſe means: firſt let him find out fore 
open place, a mile or more from the great woods, 
; where there is ſome cloſe ſanding, to place a brace 
good greyhounds in, if occafion which ſhould be 
cloſely environed, and ſome pond of water by it; there 
he muſt kill a horſe that is worth litthe, and taking the 
tour legs thereof, carry them into the adoring 
and foreſts; then 2 men take each of them a on 
e 


ot the horſe, and drag 4t at his horſe's tail all al 
paths arid ways in the woods, until they come back 
ſaid beaſt 


again to the place where the carcaſe of 
hes; there let them lay down their trains. Now when 
the wolves go out in the night to prey, they will fol. 
low the ſcent of the train, till they come to the place 
where the carcaſe lies: then let thoſe who love the 
ſport, come with their humſmen early and privately 
near the place; and if they are diſcernable as they are 
feeding, firſt let them conſider which way will be the 
faireſt courſe for their greyhounds, and them ac- 
cordingly, and as near as they can let them fore-ſlall 
with their hounds, the ſame way that the wolves fled 
or are flying either then or the night before; but it the 
wolves be in the coverts near the carrion that was laid 
for them to teed on, in ſuch caſe, let there 'be —— 
ſet round the coverts, to make a noiſe on every | 
but not that where the greyhounds are placed, and let 
them ſtand thick together, making what noiſe they can 
to force them to the hounds; then let the huntſman 
with his leaſh hound, and draw from the carrion to 
thicket's ſide, where the wolves have in; and 
there the huntſman is to caſt off the third part of his 
beft hounds, tor a wolf will ſometimes hold a covert a 


; keep near the hounds, and encou 


long time before he comes out; the huntfmen ſhould 
e them with their 
voice; tor many hounds will train courteſy” at this 
chalc, although they are fit for all other chates. This 
creature will ſtand up'a whole day before a good ken- 
nel of hounds, unleſs greyhounds or wolf-dogs courſe 
him. It he ſtand at a bay, have a care of being bit W» 
him, for being then mad, the wound is hard to be * 

It is beſt entering oi hounds at young wolves which 
are not above half a year old, for a hound will hunt 
ſuch more willingly, and with eis fear than an old. 


wolf; or they may be taken alive with a, Gave and 
breaking their reeth, you may then enter the at 


wry they who 
by the firſt 


When the wolf to the 
hold them ought 40 liier the e aſs 
rank, until he advance further, and t let the firſt- 
rank let loole their greyhounds full in the face of the 
wolf; and at the ame inſtant let all the other ranks 
let ſhip alſo; © that the firſt ſtaying him but ever fa- 
little he u. e zHaulted on all hides at once, by which 


and will, notwithſtanding the load, run away fo faſt 


x 


means they [hall the more eaſily take him. 
a a WOLF- 


WOL | 
+ WOLF-NET, à kind of net ſo called, becauſe it 
is a great a deſtrover of fiſh, as well in rivers as ponds, 


aud may not unfitly be called The Little e, As 
. exattly the ſame, except the four wings. See Plate 


The firſt figure repreſents/it only with the traces or 

lines, that the form and proportion thereof may be 
better apprehended. | 5 
Tou muſt begin to work it upon fixteen meſhes of 
lever, and to caſt the accrues from four, to four meſhes 
to the firſt row made, near the lever, and continue the 
other rows in the ſame manner, making the accrues 
over-again(t thoſe found at the ranges of precedin 
meſhes, until the net comes to be a foot and a hal 
long, which will be one of the gullets. 

When you are come to this length, you muſt give 
over making any more accrues, and work without in- 

creaſe or | diminution; and when you have brought it 
to be three feet more in length, leave an opening. 
See Plate XVI. | 

+ Inſtead of working all that you have hitherto done 
to your net round ways, return upon your work, and 
when you come to the end, do the, ſame again, and 
continue this way of making the meſhes till you have 
wrought a foot in length; and then work round -· ways, 
_ -as" at. firſt, till you have brought it to be three feet 
more in length, 

This trunk ar coffer will conſiſt of ſeven feet with- 

out the two gullets: then make the ſecond gullet, by 

taking two meſhes at a time at each quarter of the round 

of the net, in order to diminiſh it to fixteen meſhes, 

as vou had begun at the other end. | | 
++ When this is done, faſten it to the hoops, by putting 
"he firſt A, E, G, S, exattly upon the range ot meſhes 
near the firſt, where you have caſt your accrues ; and 

the other D, K, V, F, on the other end ot the coffer, 

that ſo the other two hoops between both ends, denoted 

by the letters, B, H, C., I, may be at an equal diſ- 

tance; then adjuſt the gullets like thoſe of the coffer 

of the raffle, cloſing the regard M, the four hoops | 
which you ule to the wolf, will be as big- as thoſe of 
a tun, which may be made ule of upon this occaſion. | 
This net muſt be carried to the water-ſide, near the 

lace where you intend to pitch, which to do well 

1d be ſome ground full K ruſhes, ſedges, and ſuch 

like water-graſs; then, with a paring-knife, quarter 

out a place tor the nets by cleanſing away all the traſh 

and weeds near it, the larger the better, eſpecially it 
you cut two alleys in a direct line, a pretty length, one 

on each fide the net, by which the fiſh might be in- 

vited, and, as it were, guided to the net. 

Then you having ready four ſticks or poles D, E, 
K, U, about the Fickneſs of a man's arm, and in 
lengih five feet and a half, with holes and notches near 
their ends, tie them with cords round the hoops to 
* er net tight, as is repreſented by the letters A, 


„D. 

Let alſo four little cords hang to the ſtick G, H, I. 
K, in order to tie ſtones to them, to link the net to the 
bottom of the water; and*alſo faſten a cord L, R, 
three fathom in length, to the pole L, for drawing the 
net to ſhore, that you may not be obliged to go into 


. 
& £ 


come into our and the neig 


woo 
the water for it, though perhaps you were forced fo 
to do, when you laid it there Tal do, eſpecially if 
ou place the net in the middle of any wide river; 
ut if you place it within ten or twelve feet of the 
bank, you may then caſt in the net, and ſettle it af- 
terwards, according to your mind, by the help of a 
long pole, or the like, though the former is a better 
way, but indeed more troubleſome. 5 
OLVES-TEETH. An inconvenience that hap- 
as to a horſe, being two ſmall teeth which grow in 
is upper * next the great grinding teeth, which 
are ſo paintul to him that he cannot endure to chew his 
meat, but is forced either to let it fall out of his 
mouth, or to keep it ſtill half chewed. | 

For the cure: Lie up the horſe's head to ſome poſt 
or rafter ; open his mouth with a cord as well as you 
can, and having an iron inftrument made like a car- 
penter's gouge, with the left hand ſet the edge of the 
tool to the toot of the wolfs tooth on the outſide ot 
the jaw, turning the hollow fide of the tool down- 
wards, and knock it out as ſteadily as you can with a 
_—_ and put ſome falt finely powdered into the 

ole, 

Now, if the upper jaw-teeth hang over the under 
jaw-teeth, and ſo cut the infide of the mouth, then 
take your gouge and mallet, and pare the teeth ſhorter 
by little and little, turning the hollow - fide of the 
tool downwards towards the teeth; tor, by fo doing, 
you ſhall not cut the inlide of his cheeks ; then fil 
them all {mooth, not leaving any ruggedneſs, and 
walh the horſe's mouth with falt and vinegar, 

WOODCOCK. A travelling bird, having a very 
long bill. and ſpotted with grey. They commonly 

| hbouring countries about 
the middle of October, and go away again in March. 
They do not ſtay above eight or ten days in a place ; 
or if they tarry longer, it is becauſe they are hurt, and 
ſo ſtay there till they are cured. 

They ſeldom, if ever, fly in the 1 unleſs 
forced to it by man or beaſt, and then they retire into 
thick woods, where there are void ſpaces covered on 
all ſides, there they abide for the whole day, ſearching 
for earth- worms under the leaves, &c. hen night 
comes on, they go out of the woods in queſt of water 
and meadows, where they may drink and waſh their 
bills, which they have fouled by thruſting into the 
earth; and having paſſed the night, as ſoon as the day 
begins to appear, they take their flight to the woods. 
In their flight they uſe ſhady places, and coalt it along 
a great way in learch of the talleſt woods, ſo that 
they may be the more concealed, and be more under 
covert from the wind. They fly always low, till they 
find ſome glade to go acroſs, and love not to fly high, 
nor dare to fly among trees, becauſe, like hares, they 
cannot ſee well before them, and for which reaſon are 
. taken with nets ſpread along the foreſt, or in 

ades. | | 
. Your draw - nets are very profitable in fuch countries 
as are very woody, for you ſometimes take a dozen of 
woodcocks in them. | 15 0 

Suppoſing then that your range of wood be about 
three hundred paces long, more or leſs, in ſome place 
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may be a ſpace of fix or eight fathoms between the tree 
A, and the tree B; the placc muſt be well cleared. 
and without trees, buſhes, under-wood, or ſtones, and 
fix fathom * then prune, or cut off all the front. 
bouglis of the two trees, A, B. to make way for the 
net to hang and play without being entangled. See 
Plate XVI. fig. 1. 

The next thing is, to provide two ſtrong logs of 
wood, which open or cleave at the biggeſt ends, as 
marked C., and D: tie the middle parts faſl to ſome 
boughs of the tree, as the letter E, and F, direct. and 
let the tops hang over as G, and H, repreſent, to the 
end that the net may be a little diſtance, from the 
trees: you ſhould have always in readineſs good ſtore 
of pullies or buckles. made of gals, box, braſs, or 
the like, which ſhould be about the bigneſs of a man's 
finger, according to the form deſigned by the ſecond 
figure, and faſten one at each end of the perches or 
logs G, and H. 

Having tied on your pullies about two branches, 
marked 3. a certain cord of the thickneſs of one's 
little finger, then tie another knot in the ſaid cord, 


about the diſtance of a hand's breadth, from the knot | 


marked 4, and ſo let the two ends of the cord 5 and 6, 
hang down about a foot long each, that therewithal 
you may faften them to the pullies, which are at the 
end of the perches or logs, as.reprelented by the letrers 
I, 1 cloſe. to the notches of the perches G, 
and H; 

Theſe notches ſerve to hinder the pullies from de- 
ſcending lower than the place where you would have 
it remain. 

Then clap into each pully a ſmall packthread, the 
end of each of which ſhould reach to the foot of the 
trees, that by the help of them 5 may draw up two 
ſtronger . into the ſame pullies Where you hang 
the net, and not always be forced to climb up into the 
tree: theſe latter you may let always hang, provided 
you live by honeſt neighbours, | 

"The laſt thing to be provided is a ſtand, to lie con- 
ccaled, and wait for the coming of the woodcock : it 
matters not on what fide it be, provided it be over 
adroit, ſix or eight toiſes from the middle of the net, | 
as at the place marked R. 

About half a dozen boughs of about the height of a 
man, pitched up together, and interwoven, may ſerve 
for a ſtand ; you may fit upon a little hawn or fern, and 
at three or four feet diftance from thence towardy the | 
net, force a ſtrang ſtake into the ground, at the place 
marked Q; whereon faſten the lines of the net when 
it is drawn up. any 

It is not neceſſary to make uſe of two pullies, one 
only is enough on a fide, as at N, and the other at I; 
then tie a long pole at one of its ends, and the other is 
taſtened to a tree a little above C, by the means ot a 
cord, which gives the pole. liberty to be raiſed up or 
lowered, as you would raiſe up or lower the net; the 
{portiman, ſhould have one cord to hold, and place 
himſelf on the fide ot the tree B,. where be may not 
be diſcerned. | 

Vheg a woodcock is taken, the net muſt be let 


X ; woo 
towards the middle cut a walk through it, fo that there 2 as readily a poſſible, for he may hy Araggling 


make his eſcape, and then you must break a wing an 
cruſh his head: the net muſt be immediately fer 
again, for it may happen the other woodcocks will 
come to be taken, which you mils, if tedious at your 


| work. 


If any beaſt comes athwart you, you mnſt let him 
paſs under your net about five or fix feet ; then make 
a noiſe with a ſhout, and ſo let go; the beaf?; at che 
tirſt noiſe, will retire back, and to become enfnared ; 
to be ſure, if you let go white ho is juſt under the 
net, he wilt either ſpring forwards or backwards, and 
not be taken, but will moſt likely retire back. 

It often happens, that a man perceives a —— 
thoroughfare of birds between ſome coppice timber- 
woods over a certain piece of ground, where he wants. 
the conveniency of a good tree, to oo ſome other 
which poſſibly ſtands according to his mind; but 
whether he wants one or two, if he finds the place 
likely, and that, in probability, it wilt quit his coſt; 
let him then take one or two trers fit for the purpoſe, 


all weathers. 
If you would take woodcocks by nets in high woods, 
by driving them therein, your net muſt be like the 
rabbit-hays, but not fo ſtrong, and about twenty ta- 


them. - 
Being provided with nets, and having the aſſiſtance 

of five or fix - perſons to go into the wood with you, 

which ſhould be at {even or eight years growth, for 


deſign to drive the cocks : your nets being thus fixed, 
let your company go to the end of the wood, at about 
ten rods alunder, and having ſticks in their hands, 
make a noiſe therewith, and their voices, as if they were 
driving cattle along, and fo go forward, till you come 
to the place where the nets are let, and you will not 
fail to catch thoſe in that part of the wood: then, 


net RE on the other fide, and going to the other 
end, obſerve the atorefaid direttions ; you may, by this 
ways take them at any time ot the day with great eaſe 
and-pleature. 


To catch Wordeocks in Winds by Gins, Springs, ur Nozſes. 


ſet. them, nerd not loſe their time, but go out at tout 
in the afternoon, and the effett will be much the fame; 
they muſt be provided with ſeveral dozens of theſe 
{nares, more or leſs,” according to the place in the 
wood where the woodcocks are; theſe novofes are made 
of good long horſe hair, twiſted together with a run- 
niug buckle at one end, anda great knot at the other, 
which they paſs through the middle of a flick cleft 
with the point of a Knife; and then open it, and put 
in the end of the horſe hair nooſe, and then make 


RS © | 


and plant them deep in the ground, that they may 
thoms long, and you ſhould have two or three of 


the older the better, go into ſome part thereot, about 
the middle, if it be not too large, and pitch your nets 
along as you do for rabbits, but one joining to the” 
other, flope-wiſe, hanging over that way which you” 


when that part of the wood is thus drove, turn your 


Such as are wont to follow this work, after they have 


knots to keep it tight, to hinder it from paſſing through * 
the 
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the cleft ; this ſtick is about the bigneſs of one's little 
finger, and about a foot long, being ſharp- pointed at 
one end, the better to fix it in the ground, to each of 
which they faſten a nooſe or ſpring. See Plate XVI. 


Fig: 2, 


Having bundled them up, you go into a coppice, 
that has moſt leaves, in De 44 to find it there are any 
woodcocks there; and this may be 2 by the 
leaves on the ground, which are ranged both on one fide 
and the other by the woodcocks, in ſearching tor 
worms under them, and by their dung, which is of a 
dark grey colour; when you find there are woodcocks 
in that place, then take a great round of about forty or 
fifty paces off, which is repreſenzed by the following 
figure ; 

The moſt proper places for this purpoſe are, amongſt 
buſhes and ſmall coppices, and the manner is thus ;—» 
ſuppole the branches marked A, B, C, D. E, were 
ſo many ſtumps; make a hedge-row of half a foot 
high, of broom, furze, brambles, c. from one ſtump 
to another, leaving a gap in the middle for the wood- 
cocks' to pals, as k , H, I; fo that the woodcock 
walking in the wood in ſearch of food, and finding 
this hedge- row, he will follow it till he comes at the 

p, for he will never fly; and therefore you ſhould 

x the ſtring there, opened in a round form, and laid 
upon the flat ground, ſupported only by ſome leaves ; 
and the woodcock entering the gap, can ſcarce avoid 
being taken by the legs; the form of the extended 
ſnares are repreſented in Plate XVI. fig. g. 

If in walking in the woods, you ſhould find nooſes, 
and the like, To are ſet five or {ix inches above the 
ground, ſuch as are denoted by the letters F and G, it 
is a ſign partridges frequent that place, and that the 
peaſants come to take them; we often find partridges 
taken in the ſame manner: there ate thoſe who make 
little hedge-rows of  diflerent lengths, and in different 
numbers, as they think fit, according to the game 

they ſuppole the place may afford. . : 
| lt has been obſerved, that woodcocks, in the night- 
time, frequent ſprings, and the like places, becaule 
they do not frecze, and thoſe perſons who make it 
their buſineſs to catch them, will not forget in the 
morning to walk along the fides of rivulets, ſprings, 
marlhes, and ditches, that are under the covert of 
woods, in order to find out whether any woodcocks 
had been there the night belore; for they will not fail 
to return-thither, it they have been once there be- 
fore, and therefore they muſt lay inares for them, ac+ 
cording to the following hgure : 

Suppoſe the oblong ſquare, See fig. 2, ſhould be a 
ditch full of water, | vn by woodcocks, and that 
its dank ſhould be that fide repreiented by the figures 
2, 3, 4, ſtop all other places, by which the wood- 
cock can come at the bank of the ditch, from 2 & as 
far as AZ, with broom aud the like things, and on 
the faireſt bank make a {mall hedge, 2, V. P, 3, M, 
N, about five or fix inches, and about half a fuut dif. 
tant from the water; but in this hedge leave gaps at 
the diſtance of about five or. fix feet from one another, 
mote or leſs, according to the -extent of the place: 


| 
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the ſnares or ſprings are laid; thoſe who follow this 
ſport, fix at the edge of the gap five inches high, and 
not ſo thick as a- man's little finger, and within half a 
foot of the other fide of the paſs, a ſmall bow, two 
or three fingers high, which forms, as it were, a round 
gate or door, facing the ſtick A. | 

Then they have a ſmall wooden flat crotchet, ſeven 
or cight .inches long, with a notch in it, near the end 
R, which is put into the ſtick A, and the other end 
paſſes under the bow ; they alſo take a ſwitch of ha- 
zel, or ſome wood, which being folded will grow 
ſtraight of itſelf; this rod, which is a finger thick, 
and about three feet long, is fixed in the ſmall hedge; 
they tic aye end V a packthread half a foot long, to 
the end of which — they faſten a horſe-hair 
inare or ſpring, with a ſmall ſtick cut at both ends, 
and made like a wedge to cleave wood with; the re- 
ject muſt be folded and paſs the letter P underneath 


the bow, and doing the fame alſo by the end of the 


ſmall ſtick, faſten it under the edge S of the bow, and 
raiſing the bird-trap or ſnare, fix the other end of the 
ſtick in the notch R, by which means the machine 
will be kept light; then extend the ſnare P in a round 
or over the trap; but it muſt be fo pliant, that as 
ſoon as the woodcock would paſs through and put his 
foot upon the trap, the reject will immediately un- 
bend, and catch him by the leg. ; 
Others faſten a ſmall circle to the trap, that ſo the 
woodcock may have more room for his feet, and fo 
make the reject of uſe to you, and catch him; for it 
_ happen, that as he crofſes the gap, he does not 
paſs over it, 

This ſecond device with the circle, is repreſented by 
the letter K; others make uſe of ſnares, which they 
adjuſt, as has been ſhewn in the preceding article, and 
which are ſet forth in the cut, by the letters M, N. 
See DRaw-Nert, Plate V. | 


To take Woadcncks with Bird-Lime, &c, 


Woodcocks and ſnipes are difficult to diſcover, they 
lying cloſe, and not reſorting much together, eſpe- 
cially in the day-time. 2 

The cuſtom of the woodcock is uſually to lic on 
banks by hedges and ditches againſt the ſun ; you may 
take notice, that on a day after a moon-ſhiny night, 
they will ſuffer one to come better to find them — 
after a dark night, and ſor this reaſon, becauſe they 
can fee to feed in moon- ſhiny- nights, and will not be 
ſo ſtill and watchful as when taking their reſt. 

The ſnipes naturally lie by the ſides of rivers, 
when all plaſhes are 3 and always with their 
heads up or down the ſtream, and not athwart it; 
and in order to find them out a perſon muſt be ex- 
pert in the knowledge of their colours. 

Now, in order to take woedcocks, Cc. with bird- 
lime, you muſt provide yourſelf with ſixty or ſeventy 
twigs, which you muſt daub with bird-lime neat! 
and ſmoothly ; and having found their haunts, whic 
ru may diſcover by their dung, which is generally-in 
ow plaſhy places, and ſuch as have plenty of weeds, 


theſe paſſes are denoted by the letters P, 3. M, 5 


and not frozen in froſty weather; and at fuch places 
| _ are 
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are the twigs to be ſet, more or leſs, as you think fit, at 
about a yard diſtance one from the other, ſetting them 
ſo as to ſtand Noping, ſome one way, and ſome another. 

And if you deſign to ſee ſport, you mult be concealed. 

And if there be any other open place near to that 
where you have ſet your twigs, beat them up, or elſe 
ſet twigs there too. 

It is ſaid that theſe birds put their bills into the moiſt 
places of the earth where they frequent, and ſo jogging 
and moving them about, diſturb the worms and cauſe 
them to come out, and ſo they become their prey. 

WOOD-LARK. A fine bird, not much inferior 
to the nightingale in ſong ; but of this kind, as well as 
all the reſt, there are ſome that far excel others in 
length and ſweetneſs of ſong. 

Though this is a very tender bird, yet it breeds the 
ſooneſt of any that we have in England ; it is alſo a hot 
and mettlcſome creature, fo that it the wood- lark be not 
taken in January, or the beginning of February, they 

row extraordinary rank, and pine away ina ſhort time, 
by reaſon of the rankneſs of their ſtones, which are 
found very much ſwelled in them when they are found 
dead. 

They delight much in gravelly grounds and hills 
that lic againſt the riſing of the tun, and in the ſtubs 
of oaks, 34 

The females couple with the males the beginning of 
February, at which time they part with all their laſt 
year's brood, and immediately go to neſt. | 

They build moſt commonly in layer grounds, where 
the graſs is pretty rank, and grown ruflet ; uſing ben- 
net-graſs, or ſome of the dead graſs of the field; and 
always make it under a large tutt, to ſhelter themſelves 
from the wind and weather, which at that time of the 
year, is commonly very cold. 

As for their young, they feed them with a ſmall kind 
of worm; but they cannot be brought up to any kind 
of perfection from the neſt, as ever yet could be found. 

Fhe young branchers are firſt taken in three months 
of the year, Tune, July, and Auguſt, Ihe next ſeaſon 
of their taking is their general flight time, which is 
the latter end of Septemider, for then they rove trom 
one country to another; and laſtly, from the beginning 
of January to the latter end of February, at which 
time they are all coupled, and return to their layefs, 
or breeding places, 

Thoſe that are taken in June, Fuly, or the beginning 
of Auguſt, are for the molt part catched with a hobby, 
after the following manner: 

Go out in a dewy morning on the fide of ſome hills, 
which lic oppoſite to the riling ſun, where they moſt 
uſually, frequent; then ſurround them two or three 
times with the hawk . the fiſt, and make him hover 
when you come indifferent ncar: whereupon they will 
lie till you clap alittle net over them, which you are 
to carry upon the end of a ſtick, | 

Or elſe if three or four perſons go out together, and 
take a net made in the form of thole uſed for partridges, 
when you go with a ſetting- dog, only the meſhes muſt 
be ſmaller ; and then your hawk to the lark will be 
like a ſetting-dog to partridges, fo that with ſuch a net 
you may take the whole flock at the draught; for theſe 
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larks keep company with their young ones un flight 


time, and then they part. 

. Thoſe that are taken in June, Fuly, and Avgaf, 
ſing preſently, yet laſt but a little time in ſong, for 
they immediately fall to moulting, which if they with- 
ſtand, they commonly prove very ſweet ſong birds, but 
not ſo laviſh as thoſe that are taken in the ſpring; they 
are alſo commonly very familiar. 

Such as are taken at flight, are brave, ſtrong, 
ſprightly, ftraight birds, but do not uſually fing till 
after Chriſtmas, . 

Thoſe taken in January and February, fing within 
two or three days, or a weck at the fartheſt, if good 
conditioned ; and theſe laſt commonly prove the beſt, 
as being taken in full ſtomach, 

As for the ordering of wood-larks, you muſt have 
a cage with two pans, one for mixed nxat, and another 
for oatmeal and hempſeed : boil an egg hard, and the 
crumb of a halfpenny white loaf, and as much hemp- 
ſeed as bread ; chop the egg very ſmall, and crumble 
the bread and it together, 2nd then pound the hemp- 
ſeed likewiſe very tharp in a mortar, or bruiſe it with a 
rolling-pin, and mingle all together, and keep it for uſe, 

Strew tine red gravel at the bottom of the cage, and 
renew it every week at fartheſt ; otherwiſe the lark will 
clog his feet with his dung, and will not take half that 
delight in himſelf ; for he takes a great deal of pleaſure 
in baſking himſelf in fand, which if he has not pretty. 
often, he will grow loufy, and if he does fo, feldom, 
if ever, comes to good, 

The perch alfo in the cage muſt be lined with green 
bays, unleſs you make a perch of mat, which theſe 
larks do take great delight in. 

But if he be wild when firſt taken, keep him three 
or four days without company till he begins to eat his 
meat, and becauſe ſometimes they do not find the pan 
= _ tamiſhed, fftrew hempſced and oatmeal upon 
the ſand, 
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How to know a Cock Word-lark from a Hen, 


5 . Un may be done by the loudneſs and length of 
tis call. i 

2. By the tallneſs of his walking about the cage. 

3. The doubling of his notes in the evening, which 
is called cuddling, as if he was going to 7 but if 
you hear him ſing ſtrong you cannot be deceived, for 
hens wilt ſing but little. 


5 


De Diſeaſes incident to Mosd. larls. 


are tender birds if they ate not r?ghtly ordered, 
but when well managed have been kept fix or ſeven 
years with much pleaſure, finging better and better 
every year, and at laſt have ſung real varicty of notes, 


louſy; for tho 
are abroad, in cold weather, yet they have a variety of 
motion, 
in a Cage. 


even to admiration. : 
The particular diſtempers wood-larks are 5 to, 
are, the cramp, giddineſs in the head, and to be very 


they are not ſubject to it when they 
as fiying and running, which they have not 


2 And 
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And beſides, if the gravel in their cage be not often 
renewed, their dung will clog their feet, benumb them, 
and cauſe the cramp.” | 

To: WORK a Honss; is to exerciſe him at pace, 
trot, or gallop, and ride him at the e. 

- To work a horſe upon volts, or head and haunches 
in, or between two heels, is to paſſage him, or make 
him go ſideways upon two parallel lines. 

VORMS N Docs. All ſpaniels have certain ſtrings 
under their tongues, by moſt called a worm ; this muit 
be taken out when-they are about two months old, with 
the help of a ſharp knife to ſlit it, and a ſhoemaker's 
awl to raiſe it up; you,mult be careful to take all out, 
or elſe your labour is to little purpoſe ; for till then, 
he will be hardly ever fat and right, as the worm or 
ſtring will grow toul and troubleſome, and hinder his 
reſt and cating. , | 
WORMS N Sraxizis are ſometimes. bred in a 
wound, after a dog has been hurt; eſpecially if it be 
in a place where the dog cannot come at the place toi 
lick it; for it he can, it will need no other cure. 

For the Cure: Take powder of matre-filva dried in 
an oven, or in the ſun, and ftrew it on the affected 
parts when little worms have been bred in the wound; 

ecauſe they will not only much retard the healing of 
it, but alſo make it grow worſe. 

To remedy which, put a little ivy into the wound, 
and let it remain in it a whole day, then waſh the part 
with white wine, and anoint it with an ointment made 
of bacon-greaſe, oil of earth-worms and rue. 


WOR 


oil, — earth-· worms and rue have been boiled 
ether. 5 N 
f by a mad dog, let him lap twice or thrice of the 
broth of germander, and eat the germander boiled. 

Others pierce the ſkin of his neck with a hot iron 
juſt betwixt his ears, fo that the fire may touch both 
fides of the hole made: and afterwards plucking ap 
the ſkin of the dog's ſhoulders and flanks, backwards, 
thruſt it through with a hot iron in like manner, and 
by giving the venom this vent is a ready way to 
eure him. 

WORMS 1m Hogsss : are produced from raw and 
indigeſted humours. Io cure: | 

Take antimony in fine powder a quarter of a pound, 
of quickſilver an ounce ; boil them in two pailfuls of 
water till it come to one and a half, of which mix 
half a pailful with as much water as the horſe will 
drink, having firſt ſtrained. it, and ſo continue till he 
drinks the whole. See Borrs, Cc. 

Mr. LAwRExex, in his Treatiſe, ſays, The only pe- 
culiar ſymptom of worms, is the horſe's rubbing his tail 
often, without any 1 humour or eruption; the 
general ens are fimilar to thoſe which denote griping 
pains. Farther, a horſe troubled with worms will cat 
heartily, and yet be always lean, and out of condition, 
his coat ſtaring as if (urfeited ; a fickly paleneſs of the 
mouth -and tongue, and cadaverous ſmell ; he will be 
tucked ” in his flanks, and occaſionally heave much, 
turning his head now and then towards them, and 
ſtriking his belly with his hinder feet. The dung will 


be often mixed with a yellowiſh matter, like melted 


[f a ſpaniel be troubled with worms within his body, 
ſulphur, or be otherwiſe diſcoloured, foul, and fetid. 


give him the yolk of an egg, with two ſeruples of 


ſaffron in a morning faſting, and keep him faſting till 

the next morning. RS 

Of Wirms breeding in the Hurts and mangy Parts 
of Spaniels. © | | 


Theſe worms ohſtruct the cure, either of wounds or 
mange, and cauſe them either to continue at a ſtay, or 
to grow worſe and worſe. 

'4 10 remove this obſtruction, put the gum of ivy into 
the wound, and let it remain there a day or two, 
_ waſhing the wound with wine, and afterwards anoint 
ut 22 oil of carth- worms, and rue. 
The powder of wild cucumbers is ajſo very good to 
kill cheſe worms, and will prove a great corroſive in 
eating away the dead fleſh, and increafing the good. 
If the worms be within the body, you mutt deſtroy 
them in the following manner: 

Caute the ſpaniel, faſting, either by fair means or 

_ foul, to cat the yolk of an egg, with two ſeruples 
of ſaffron pulverized, and make a eonfection with 
the ſame egg, and keep him faſting afterwards till 
night, 
Ika ſpaniel be hurt in a place where he can come to 
lick his wound with his tongue, he will need no other 
remedy ; and that will be his beſt furgeon : but when 
he cannot do that, then ſuch wounds as are not venom- 
ous, may be cured with the powder of matreſilva, 
dried either in an oven, or in the ſun. 
Tf che wound be the bite of a fox, anoint it with 


together with that collection of foul materials of 


Worms, and the ſlimy ſpawn of them, will be ſome- 
times ejected, but not always. 

* © The remote cauſe of worms is a colluvies of indi- 
geſted matter, which for want of timely evacuants, pu- 
trefies ; or a natural prediſpoſition in the animal fluids ' 
to putrefaction. 

In the cure mercurials alone are to be depended 
upon, and as in proper hands they are perfectly ſafe, 
even for human infants, it is truly unprofitable trouble 
to uſe any other means. Rivers ſays, that oil will 
ſuffocate all kinds of worms; if fo, it ſurely deſerves 
notice as an anthelmintie. 

Oil clyſter. Prepare a ſtrong decoction, or in- 
fuſion, in boiling water, of tobacco, ſavin, wormwood, 
rue, garlic, and coralline, if the latter can be pro- 
cured ; to one pint of this add a pint of linſeed oil, and 
inject the mixture, blood warm, the laſt thing at night. 
_— it or not, at diſcretion, at two o'clock next day; 
and at night give the horſe two drachms of calomel, 
in very fine powder, made up with cordial ball, or for 
want of that, with powdered anniſeeds, and a little 
ginger and oil; or with diapente. In the mornin 


give a purge with fine aloes, jalap, and myrrh, balled 


up with hard ſoap and reCtified oil of amber, mild or 
according to circumſtances, particularly with 
relation to the effects of the elyſters and the mereury. 
This phyfic being repeated every ten days, with the 
clyſters intermediately at pleaſure ; the courſe will era- 
dicate and {weep away the whole generation of worms, 
which 
they 
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y are made, If the calomel ſhould be found too 
mild, the more powerful preparations of mercury may 
be ſubſtituted, as diagridium or turbith; ſcammony 
alſo is very efficacious. Clothe well, and beware of 
cold. Should the ſubject be too much reduced, and 

ers of the ſtomach debilitated by the neceſſary 

pep of thoſe powerful ſpecifics, recruit with bark, bit- 
ters, and ſtcel ; or two drachms to half an ounce ſteel 
filings, in the corn, for ſome werks; or graſs. Where 
the time and attendance cannot be ſpared for the above 
regular courſe, it has always been uſual to give worm- 
wders, or other alteratives, in the horſe's feeds; and 
æthiops 
carlicſ days of Gizsox.” Mr. LawRENCE recommends 
a trial of alkalized or calcined mercury, half a drachm, 
to a drachm of which, fincly powdered, may be given 
every other day, mixed up with a large ſpoonful of 
wdered guaiacum, turmeric, and anniſceds, and con- 
tinued a fortnight to a month, the uſual care being 


taken of col, and warm water given if poſſible; the g 


lyſters alſo may be uſed. This method is very ſuitable 
for draught horſes. 

According to the old farriers, there are four different 
ſpecies of worm generated in the body of a horſe. 
Little ſhort worms, with great red heads, and long 
ſmall white tails, called boits. Short thick worms 
with black hard heads, all of a bigneſs, like a man's 
finger, called truncheons. Worms from fix to eighteen 
inches in length,* and as thick as a man's finger, which 
are, the rotundi, or carthworms ; and red maw-worms, 
reſembling wood-lice, 'but with fewer feet, having 
thick, ſhort, ſharp heads, velveted on the back like a 
bat, and made up of ſeveral folds.” Theſe laſt, it is 
aſſerted, will perforate the ſtomach of a horſe, and kill 
him: but it is not yet determined, whether worms can 
really exiſt in the —— of a living animal; that they 
are found there after death every one knows; but 
BRACKEN thinks it probable they make their way thither 
from the duodenum, after the vital functions have 
ceaſed, | 

WORMING ; or the taking away the nerve from 
under the-tongue of a dog, will prevent him from ever 
biting, if he thould grow mad. 

WORM.CHOLIC.. A diſtemper in horſes, occa- 
ſioned by broad, thick, and ſhort wems, or trunchions, 
like little beans, of a reddiſh colour, which ſometimes 
bring violent cholic pains upon the poor beaft : they 
gnaw the guts, and ſometimes eat holes through the 
maw, which kills the horſe. The voiding red. worms 
along with the excrements, is a ſign of this diſtemper, 
a horſe : ſo are his 
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in winter ; half as mych of each of theſe, — 
mander roots, angelica and elecampane, all dried in 
the ſhade, ſea moſs, and liver of aloes, of each two 
ounces ; of galangal, nutmeg, and ſab prunella, one 
ounce each ; they muſt all be pounded apart, then 
mixed and kept in a leather bag, or glaſs bottle ſtopped 
up cloſe : the doſe, according to che ſize. of the horſe, 
muſt, be from an ounce to two gunces and a half, to be 
mixed with three or four drams of old treacle, or an 
ounce of diateſſeron or mithridate, and given in a pint 
of white wine; after which the horſe muſt be 67 
in his cloaths, A 71 
If you ſuſpect worms, an ounce and a half of this 
— ic powder, mixed with half an ounce of mercurius 
ulcis, will intallibly. kill them; and therefore an 
ounce of ſpecific powder may be mixed with as much 
aloes, three drachms of celeguintida, as much agaric, 
and half an ounce of turbith, giving him the whole in a 
quart of white wine, with a quarter of a pint of the 
all of an ox, covering him after it, and walking him 
for a quarter of an hour; tis true, this will at onoe 
both purge and kill the worms, though it is only fit 
tor great caters, and that about two or days after 
the cholic fit is over. | 
If a horſe is troubled with worms or breaking out, 
take a handful of box leaves, and having dried them, 
pound them to * and mix them with the ſame 
quantity of ſulphur in powder ; and after the horſe 
comes 1n from hunting, or any hard labour, rub him 
well and drefs him, and let him ſtand a while 
upon the bridle, and let the firſt meat you give him be 
a handful or two of well fifted date, and a good quan- 
* of this powder ſprinkled among them. 
ut you mult do this with that cautiouſneſs, that the 
horſe may not take a diſtaſte to his meat on that 
account. | mr 
Or take hepatic aloes about five drachms, reduced to 
powder, and make it up into pills with freſh butter, 
and give the horſe in ale-wort, a horn full of wort to 
every pill: let him have three of them. Or, x 
lake leaves of ſavin, and mix them well with honey 
and freſh butter, and making this maſs into two or 
threes balls or pills, give them the horſe with a horn of 
ſtrong beer after each ball. 
WORMS roa AXGLIXG ; are the aſh-grub, a milk- 
white worm with a red head, and may be had at any 
time from Micharlmas till June. It is to be found 
under the bark of an oak, aſh, alder. or birch, if they 
lie a year after they have been cut down, You may 
likewiſe find it in the body of a rotten alder, if you 
break it with an axe; as allo under the bark of a 
2 ſtump of a tree, It is alſo, à good bait for a 
grayling, chub, roach, and dace, ; 
Ihe . gilt-tail, and red- worm, are all to 
be found in old dunghiils, or the rotten earth near 


hog's dung. Theſe are good baits for trout, Feine 
bream, 
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and is like a gentle, but bigger. You muſt ſeek for it 
only on land that is light and ſandy, for it is much 
of the fame nature with the earth-bob, and may be 
kept in wet moſs tor two or three days. It is an cxcel- 
lent bait fora trout, but almoſt every other fiſh will take 
0: 
The cad-bait, caddis-worm, and ftraw-worm, are 
only different names for the ſame bait. They are found 

in pitt, 2 brooks, and ditches, and are covered with 
huſks of ſticks, ſtraws, or ruſhes, and tones. Thoſe 
with ſtones or. gravel huſks are peculiar to brooks, and 
thoſe with ſtraw and rufhes to ponds, and all the three 
ſorts may be found at one and the ſame time. They 
are very good baits for trouts, grayling, carp, tench, 
bream, chub, roach, dace, ſalmon-ſmelts, and bleak. 
The green ſort are found in March, the yellow in May, 
and a third fort in Augu/ft. Thoſe covered with ruſhes 
are always green, and thoſe with ſtone-huſks uſually 
yellow all the ſeaſon. 2 

About a week or nine days in May cad-bait fiſhing 
comes in ſeaſon ; which is the firſt bait to be uſed in a 
2 and may be continued to the middle of the 
day. 

It is an excellent bait till the middle of June, and is 
to be uſed with a hook leaded on the ſhank, and the 
cad bait drawn on to the top of it. It will take in deep 
Waters as well as in fireams, by moving it up and 
down about nine inches or a foot from the bottom; 
this is commonly called fink and daw. There is an- 
other method of fiſhing with cad-bait, at mid-water, 
ol _— you muſt put a canon-fly at the point of your 
Hank. ; 

. This bait is a good bottom-bait, if the water be 
clear: and is to be preferred to the worm at leaſt 
three degrees to one, beeauſe all ſorts of pool fiſh, and 
even the cel, are great lovers of it, 

The earth-bob, or white-grub, is a worm with a red 
head, as big as two maggots, and is ſoft and full of 
whitiſh guts; it is found in a ſandy light foil, and may 
be gathered after the plough, when the land is firſt broke 
up from grazing. You may know in what ground to 
find them by the crows, for they will tollow the plough 
very cloſe where theſe worms are to be met with. This 
is chiefly a winter-bait, from the beginning of November 
to the middle of April, and is proper for chub, roach, 
dace, bream, tench, carp, ' trout, and falmon-ſmelts. 
They are to be kept in a vellel cloſe ſtopped with a ſuf. 
ficient quantity of the earth they were bred in, and they 
will be ready for-uſe all the winter. From this bait 
ariſes the May fly. 

The flag worm, or dock-worm, are found ir the 
roots of flags that grow on the brink of an old pond. 
When you have pulled up the root, you will find among 
the fibres of it reddiſh or yellowiſh cafes ; thele you 
muſt open with a pin, and you will find a {mall worm 
longer and flenderer than a gentle, with a red head, a 
paliſh body, and rows of feet all down the belly. This is 
an exceeding good bait for grayling, tench, bream, carp, 
roach and dace. 

The tob- worm, dew-worm, garden-worm, or twat- 
chel, as differently called, is a proper bait tor ſalmon, 
grout, chub, barbel, and cels of the largeſt fize, It is to 
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be found in gardens, or chureh-yards, by the help of a 


lanthern, late in a ſummer's evening. In great 
droughts, when they do not appear, pour the juice of 
walnut-tree leaves, mixed with a little water and ſalt, 
into their holes, and it will drive them out of the 
ground. We 

The marſh-worm is got out of marſh-ground on the 
banks of rivers, and is of a bluiſh colour : it is a likely 
bait for ſalmon-{melts, gudgeon, grayling, trout, perch, 
bream, and flounders, in March, April, and September, 
though they vic it from Cundlemas till Michaelmas preter- 
ably to any other. 

"be tag-tail is of a pale fleſh-colour, with a yellow 
tag on his tail almoſt half an inch long; they are 
found in marled land, or meadows, after a ſhower 
of rain, and are a good bait for a trout, if you 
angle for them after the water is diſcoloured with 
rain, 

And here you muſt obſerve, that all worms ſhould be 
well ſcoured in moſs that has been well waſhed and 
cleanſed from all dirt and filth ; after it is wrung very 
dry, both the moſs and the worms ſhould be put into an 
earthen pot cloſe ſtopped, that they may not crawl out. 
This pot ſhould ſtand cool in ſummer, and the moſs be 
changed every fourth day ; but in winter it ſhould ſtand 
warm, and if you change the moſs once a weck it will be 
ſufficient, | 

Beſides theſe worms that are to be found in the earth, 
there are others which breed upon different herbs and 
trees, which afterwards become flies. The principal of 
theſe are, the palmer-worm, the crabtree-worm, 
and the caterpillar. "Thefe are to be kept in little 
boxes, with holes to let in the air, and they muſt be fed 
with leaves of the ſame tree on which they were found. 
They are good baits for trout, chub, gray ling, roach, and 


dace. > | 


All forts of worms are better for being kept, except 
carth-bobs, and in caſe you have not been ſo provident, 
then the way to cleanſe and ſcour them quickly, is to lay 
them all night in water, if they are lob worms, and then 
put them into your bag with fennel: but you muſt not 
put your brandlings above an hour in water, and then 
put them into fennel, tor ſudden uſe; but if you have 
time, and propoſe to keep them long, then they are beſt 
preſerved in am earthen pot, with good ſtore of moſs, 
which is to be fret ſhifted every three or four days 
in ſummer, and every week or eight days in winter, or 
at leaſt the moſs taken from them, clean waſhed, and 
wrung between your hands till dry, and then put it to 
them again; and when your worm, eſpecially the brand. 
ling, begins to be ſick, drop about a ſpoontul of milk 
or cream upon the moſs ; and ngte, that when the knot, 
which is near the middle of the brandling, begins to 
ſwell, he is fick, and, it care is not taken, will die. If 
you want to ſcour worms in a little time, put them 
about an hour in grains and blood ; then put them mto 
clean moſs; Gilt-tails are ſoonelt ſcoured by putting 
them in a woollen bag, and keeping them in your waiſt- 
coat pocket. Sce FISHING. | 

ORMS. If you ſprinkle on the earth water, 
wherein the ſeeds and leaves of hemp have been ſodden, 
it will bring them out. The roots both of graſs and 

corn 
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corn are eagerly devoured by worms, eſpecially when 
the corn firſt begins to. ſhoot. They may be killed with 
ſea - water ſprinkled on the ground, or with falt and 
water made into brine. Some affirm that ſoot ſtrewed 
on the ground will kill them; while others give the pre- 
ference to lime and chalk for that purpoſe. Green wal- 
nut-huſks rubbed on a brick or tile, and held at the bot- 
tom of a pail of water till it is become bitter ; this wa- 
ter, being ſprinkled on the ground, brings the worms 
out in a very ſhort time. II your garden is inteſted 
with worms, water your beds with the brine of falt 
meat, or with a ſtrong lixivium made of aſhes. Some 
people lay lime or aſhes about the plant, and neither 
worms nor ſnails will come near it. Others ſmoke 
their holes with cow dung; or kill them by ſprinkling 
mother of oil on their holes, The moſt proper time to 
pick them up 1s in the evening, or after confiderable 
rain, To get them out, take a fork with two prongs, 
ſtick it in the ground, and ſhake it well; morning and 
evening are the beſt times for doing this. To preſerve 
apple trees from worms, lay ſca-onion about the roots, 
It they come naturally, bull's-gall, or horſe dung, min- 
gled with urine, and poured to the roots, deſtroys them: 

ut if they are hard to deſtroy, dig into the bark with a 
braſs pin, or ſuch kind of tool, till the point takes upon 
the worms, and drives them away ; but where there is a 
place ulcerated, ſtop it with cow-dung. If you rub 
your cheſts of drawers and other wooden furniture, 
with-linſeed oil, or with wormwood, rue, and other bit- 
ter herbs, it will preſerve them from the worm; and 
all wooden houſehold furniture that is rubbed with the 
lees of linſeed oil, and poliſhed, will make the better ap- 

rance. 

WOUNDS. Dogs as well as other animals may be 
wounded ſeveral ways, and for a general cure, take the 
juice of red colewort, ſqueeze it into the wound, and it 
will cure the animal in a few days: thoſe dogs that hunt 
the wild boar are very ſubjett to be wounded, and there- 
tore it is very neceſſary they ſhould be readily dreſſed: 
they are commonly wounded in the belly : but provided 
the ſame be only ripped, though the guts come out, if 
unhurt, they are eaſily cured by a dextrous man, who is 
gently to put the guts in with his hand, which ought to 
beclean waſhed before, and anointed with oil of * 
or ſome good tender fat: you ſhould put a ſmall flice of 
bacon in the wound, and few it up with a ſurgeon's 
needle, and fine white thread twiſted and knotted at the 
ends, that it may not ſlip, and to prevent its ſoon ratting ; 
the ſame may alſo be done by other places, and the wound 
muſt always be kept moiſt, that the dog may lick it, 
which is the beſt and moft ſovereigu ointment of 
all: the point of the needle ought to be ſquare, 
and the reſt round; dog keepets ought always to 
be furniſhed. with them, as well as good thread and 
bacon, | | | 

It often happens that dogs are hurt by wild boars, in 
running over their bodies, though they have not injured 
them with their tuſhes; this animal, which is heavy, 
ſometimes breaks one of their ribs, or at leaſt puts them 
out; in this caſe take care to ſet them: but i there be 
a bruiſe or hurt, take ſimphiten root, the plaiſter of mel. 


lilot, pitch, or gum, oil of roſes, an equal quautity of 
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each: mix all together, ſpread it on a linen cloth, and 
when you have cut off the hair on the place aſſected. 
apply the plaiſter to it as hot as he can endure it e 
but in Savoy and Pi-dmont they prepare a ſovereign re- 
medy, called Berjoin, which they take from He, a plail- 
ter made of which, will not fall off till the cure is per- 
feed, 

WOUNDS. Hurts, mentioned here as they relate 
to horſes, which are ſuch ſerviceable creatures to man» 
kind, Horſes receive hurts ſeveral ways, and in ſeve- 

ral parts of the body, and it is neceſſary the methods of 

| curing them ſhould be here ſet down. If a horſe re- 
ceives a wound with the ſhot of gunpowder, the farrier, 
in order to cure it, muſt firſt ſearch it the bullet be in 
the wound; it ſo let him take it out with an in{trument 
made for that purpoſe ; but in caſe it cannot be got out, 
patience mult be had, for nature itſelt will wear it out of 
its own accord without any impediment, lead being of 
that nature, it will not canker : but to kill the fire, let 
him drop ſome varniſh with a feather tothe bottom, and 
ſtop up the mouth of the wound with ſome fort of flax 
dipped likewiſe in the ſame, then charge all the ſwollen 
place with the following charge : 

Take a quarter of a pound of bole ammoniac, half a 
p_ of linſeed oil, beaten into powder, as much of 

ean flowers, and three or four eggs, ſhells and all; a 
quantity of turpentine, a quart of vinegar, which mingle 
well together upon the fire, and being lome what warm, 
charge all the fore place with part thereof, and clap a 
cloth op it to keep the wound warm ; and ſo continue 
every day for four or five days together; but on the 
fifth, leave off anointing it, and tent it at the bottom 
with a tent dipped in hog's greaſe and-turpentine melted 
together, e it once or twice every day till the 
are is killed, which may be perceived by the matter in 
the wound, and falling down of the ſwelling, for as 
long as the fire has the upper hand, no thick matter will 
iſſue out, but only a thin yellowiſh water, neither will 
the ſwelling aſſuage; then take half a pound of turpen- 
tine waſhed in nine ſeveral waters, and put three yolks 
of eggs and a little ſaffron to it, tent it with this 
1 renewing it every day till the wound be 
whole. 

But if the ſhot be quite through the wound, then take 
a few weavers linen thrumbs made very knotty, and 
dipping them firſt in varniſh, draw them through the 
wound, running them up in the wound at leaſt twice or 
thrice a day, and charging it on either fide upon the 
ſwollen places with the charge atorefaid, till you per- 
ceive the fire is killed; then clap a comfortable plailter 
upon one of the holes, and tent the other with a tent in 
oy fave of waſhed turpentine, eggs, and ſaffronas afure- 
ſaid. 

But there are ſome farriers who are uſcd to kill the 
fire with the oil of cream, and to heal up the wound 
with turpentine, wax, and hog's greaſe, melted to- 

ether. 

, Or they kill it with ſnow water, and charge the 
ſwelled place with cream and balm mixed togethey, 
healing up the wound by dipping a tent in the yolk 
ot an egg, honey, and ſalflron, well beaten toge- 


ther. 
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Others in eaſe of a wounded horſe, have recourſe to the 
ills, that carry in them a wonderful and al- 
molt incredible efficacy. _ 8 L ee 

Take the fineſt and cleareſt aſſa fœtida, bay - berries of 
Provence or Itah, and cinnabar, all in fine powder, of 
each a pound, incorporate them in a braſs mortar, with a 
ſufficiemt quantity of aqua vitæ, and make up the mals 
into pills, each weighing fourteen drachms, which mult 
be laid in a convenient place to dry ; give two of theſe 
pills to the wounded horſe, once in two days, or once 
every day, until he has taken eight or ten, according to 
the greatneſs of the wound, and let him ſtand bridled two 
hours before, and as many alter. © * 

Theſe pills promote the cure of a wound by pu- 
ritying the blood, reſiſting corruption, and may be 
kept twenty years, without any diminution of their 
virtne, | {a Wet, : 

When the wound ſeems to be at a ſtand, and yet does 
not appear foul, it requires medicines that are endued 
with a power to make the fleſh grow; and the eee 
2owder is recommended, as being of extraordinary ule 
in this caſe: Take true dragon's-blood and fine bole 
amimoniac, of each half an ounce ; maſtich, olibanum, 
and ſarcocolla, three drachms of each; aloes, round 
birthwort, and roots of flower de lis, of each a 
drachm and an half, mixed and made into powder ; 
but the effect of it will be more powerful if mixed 
_ lyrup of roſes, turpentine or juice of worm- 


wood, 
This indeed you will find will make the fleſh grow 
ond expectation. © e Sor | 
Tf a detergent or cleanſer be required, let the follow- 
ing water be uſed, which may ealily be prepared thus, 
and it is called by farriers, who love to keep people in 
ignorance, the Phagedenical water : take two or three 
nds of unſlaked Itme newly made, put it into a large 


| baton of line tin, and by degrees pour in five quarts of 


rain water, then ſetting the baſon in a convenient place 


for two days, ſtir the water often; after which ſuffer the 


lime to fall to the bottom, pour off the water by way of 
inclination, ft rain it throug brown paper, and to two 


pints of it add half a pint of good ſpirit of wine, an ounce 


ofthe ſpirit of vitriol, and as much corroſive ſublimate 


in fine pon der; mix and preſerve it for uſe in a glaſs 


vial.” | 

If you perceive a great deal of corruption in the 
wound, or any appearance of a gangrene, add to the 
whole quamity of the water an ounce of arſenic, dimi- 
niſhing the doſe proportionably, according to the quan- 
tity of water, | 

Now having laid down ſeveral uſcfal medicines for 
the cure of wounds, it will not be improper to propoſe 
{ome certain maxims, on which the true way of pro- 
ceeding in the cure is grounded: | 

Firſt, then, a horſe's wound muſt be probed very 
gently, and as ſeldom as poſſible, by reaſon his fleſh is 
extremely ſubject to corruption, and to grow foul on the 
teaſt contuſion that 2 | 

Secondly, the wound muſt be kept clean, and free 
from corrupt fleſh, which muſt be conſumed with pow- 
. n KY | 

Fhirdly, a zevulſion muſt be made in the * 
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that is, you muſt divert the courſe of the humour, 
and prevent their falling upon the wound: bleed. 
ing is the beſt revulſion, for- it allays the heat of the 
ous, and leſſens the redundant quantity of. 
them. . 

Fourthly, a horſe's tongue being as prejudicial to-a 
wound as poiſon itſelf, he muſt not be ſuffered to lick 
his wound. 

Fifthly, never proceed to ſuppuration if the humours 
can neither be diſſolved nor repelled ; eſpecially in 

arts that are full of ligaments and finews, or ncar the 
nes. 

Sixthly, if a wound be accompanied with a 
great contuſion, or is round or circular, in ſuch 
caſes „ and the application of cauſtics are re- 
quired, | 

Seventhly, the wound muſt be carefully covered, for 
the air retards the cure. 5 oY 

Eighthly, the callous lips of a wound muſt be cut to 
the quick, before they can be re- united. | 

Beſides this general account of the wounds and the 
method of curing them, ſomething may be proper to be 
ſaid concerning thoſe hurts or wounds received in 
ſome particular parts of a horſe's body ; and when he 
has received any ſuch in his back, you muſt apply oyſter 
ſhells reduced into a fine powder thereto, and let him 
cat ſome golden comfrey, cut into ſmall pieces, amongit. 
his oats. Y ; ve 

The wounds of the breaſt, according to ſome modern 
authors, are cured with tents and ſoft folds of linen put 
over them, ſteeped in a compoſition made of  verdigris, 
vitriol, and alum, of each an ounce, eight ounces of vi- 
negar, and a pound of honey, boiled together till they 
become red. Es h 

Wounds in the belly are cured in the ſame manner 
as men's wounds are in that part, by ſowing up the 
whole peritonæum with a very ſtrong woollen thread, 
leaving the extremities without, and the ſkin with a 
ſtrong, hempen thread waxed, joining the lips of the 
wound together in the form of a buckle, and applying 
thereunto the common ointment proper for wounds ; 
and in caſe any inflammation happens, you muſt apply 
ſome chalk diffolved in vinegar to it. 

When the guts of a horſe come out, you muſt not touch 
them, but put them in with a ſponge ſteeped in hot wa- 
ter, and then ſqueezed, to the end that it may only re- 
tain the heat. | 

Some, in putting in the guts, endeavour to make a 
horſe yomit, by putting a teather into his throat, which 
has been ſteeped in oil. TE. EX; 

If the wound is not quite large enough to put them in 
through, you muſt make it wider ; if the pannicles come 
out, you muſt cut it: when the guts are wounded or 
ſwelled, there is no likelihood of a cure; no more 
than there is when a horſe evacuates blood at his funda- 
ment, | 8 
Thoſe that are wounded near the groin, eaſily fall in- 
to convulſions ; and in ſuch caſes you muſt keep the 
horſe from drinking, as much as le ; cover him 
well, and ſuffer him not to walk, but give him green 
things to cat. wh arg 79" Sq” 

Wounds in the knees, according as APASILTES in- 
„ * f 5 for 


| Wor 
P becaufr there is but 

tele cſh an in on 
egs; and therefore thoſe medicines are to be uſed that 
arc of a very drying nature: whereas, where there is 
ſtore of fleſh, you mult uſe thoſe that are moderately 


drying. , 
"When horſes are wounded with thorns, and other 
things, but lightly in ſame parts of theix bodies, you 
muſt apply thereto honey and tallow boiled together; and 


rt. as well as on the | pre 


WQU 


| All gur beſt writers, from the days of Olson to the 

ſent ume, bave concurred in heavy com- 
'plaints againſt the farriers, for ob — adhering to 
the ancient method of treating wounds. It is till too 
much their practice to make ule of oils and grealy ap- 
plications, to ciAm the parts with long hard tents, 
to thruſt a whole candle into a wound, and there leave 
it, (which has prepared many a horie for his laſt jour- 
ney) and to hegia too ſoon, ar nerdleſsly, with 


IQUCS, 


when the wound is conſiderable, turpentine and oil, * 


dome, in order to take out that which has run into the 
ſoot, and for pricks, put nothing upon it but boiled el- 
der ; and if any thing ſhould penetrate between the foot 
and, the hoof, it muſt be pulled out, and afterwards an 
ointment applied to it, made of verdigris, and the like; 
und care muſt be taken that the wound be well 
_ cleanſed, 

Or elſe you may melt ſome turpentine, tallow and 
wax mixed together: it is neceſſaty the medicines 
ſhauld penetrate the bottom of the wound; and 

"therefore if it be narrow; it muſt be enlarged : 
and this muſt be obſerved concerning all wounds. 

To ſay nothing here of ſeveral ointments that are pro- 

| for wounds, and well known generally to thoſe who 
hw occaſion to uſe them: if a nerve happens to be cut, 
you myſt cloſe it, and uſe a defenſive, to prevent a con- 
durſe of hymours ; ſome take the back of the root of an 
elm, with the dregs of oil of olives, and boil them till a 
. third part be waſted, ſo that there be but one 
pound left, which you muſt mix with two ounces 
of the powder of long ariſtolochy, and four of an he- 
goat's greaſe, or fat; you muſt boil it ſo much, that 
when you drop ſome of it upon a ſtone it will grow 


Some there are who make a mixture of laurel, annile, 
maſtich, and tartar, and incorporate them with 
_ cheeſe and hog's greaſe, to make an ointment of 
them, 12 

li a nerve has received a hurt, you muſt ſoment it with 
ſome oil, wine, and honey ; then apply therounto a plaiſ- 
ter made of the root of eldet and honey, and the root 


If the nerve is bruiſed, you muſt apy gun fine 
flour, myrrh. and aloes, mixed with the fleſh of a tor- 
toiſe, to it; and if it be a little torn, make a circle round 
it with a hot iron, and draw a dozen lines acroſs in 
of a little wheel, ; 

In caſe the horſe happens to be wounded with a bone, 
bit of wood, or ſhord, and that the ſame ſtick in the 
fleſh or hoof, you muſt forthwith take it out; and after 
you have cleanſed it, apply to it a medicine made of ver- 
digris, or ſome other plaiſter proper for wounds ; put a 
tent into it, and the next day waſh it with ſweet wine, 
and anoint with things proper to heal, and put ſome 
barley- flour and. alum upon it. 

Fxx sn WOUND in a Honsg. As ſoon as a horſe 
has received a wound, apply oil of turpentine, and it 
will prevent all ill conſequences ; or, if you cannot ca- 

ſily procure oil of turpentine, waſh the part with warm 
water and brandy, or with common ſpirits and warm 
water. 


or diſeutient clals, are c 


of be fomented and 


form | (when needful) of t 


In a healthy ſubject, fleſh- wounds are ſufficiently dil- 
poſcd to unite and heal, nature herſelf furniſhing an 
agglutinating balſam; the chief cate necellary, is to 
preſerve them from the air, and keep them clean. I be 
proper medicaments, whether of the healing, detergent, 
ut | d of turpentines, guma, 
and ſpirits, with as little gil as is conſiſtent with gen- 
dering the compoſition ſufficjently emollient. Inflan- 
mation renders poultices and ſomentation neceflary. 
Bring the lips of the wound together by bandage or 
lewing; indeed the latter is not often neceſſary. A 
lingle ſtitch is ſufficient for a wound two inches lows 
in large wounds, ſet the ſtitches full an inch diſtam; 
iu thoje ſeated upon prominent ſuch as the hips, 
or the large muſcles, the fluches generally burſt i 
ſunder upon the horſe's by down or riſing, on which 
Ps li meg * — > res the wound 

ing deep, the needle mu in propor- 
tion. Should inflammation * — enſue 
from the tightneſs of the ſuture, relief will be obtained 
by catting the ſtitches. In caſe of hemorrhage, from 
an artery divided, paſs a crogked needle underneath, 
and ſecure it with a waxed thread, in preference to 
Glk ; * — 7. n clap a y * ol lint 
or tou, di in ſome proper ftyptic, n the 
orifice of the bleeding vellel, — 2 there 
witha proper comprels, until the eſchar be ſormed. Co- 
ver with 1 dipped in brandy, tow. ſpread with wound- 
ointment, Cc. oblerving it ay a general rule, to keep all 
divided as much at reſt as poſlible, to promote union. 
Ia two days the firſt dreſſing may come off, the parts may 
; poulticed, and a proper digeſtive ap- 
pled f continue this until the flech ſhall appear florid, 
aud diſcharge healthy, and of, good confiſtence, 
when the fomentations may be diſcontinued, and the 
wound healed with r tention to the ſuppreſſion 
ungous fleſh ; but eſpecial care 
ought to be had, not to dry the wound too much, and 
render it horny by the abule of eſcharotics. The tents, 
or doſſils made uſe of; ought to be ſoft and ſhort, and 
put in as looſe as poſſible. | TO 

Wounds upon che joints or tendons, and thoſe occa- 
fioned by ſtakes or goring of oxen, are cured. by the 
ſame method; in thele latter, the orifice muſt be en- 
larged, and inſtead of the old farnier's.methed of thruſt- 
ing up a candle, and ſtitching it faſt, to confine the 


maiter and im digeſtion, make an inciſon in form 
of 3 wide enough for the diſcharge, and proceed 
As Orc. 


In gun-ſhot wounds, and in caſe of the intrufion and 
lodgment of any foreign body, ſuch (hould be extracted 


when it can be done without too much pain and giſturb- 
37 25975 


— 


one procured. 


from the ſurgeons 


WO U 


ance; otherwiſe by emollient and drawing poultices ; 
the orifice muſt generally be enlarged, and a depending 


In ſcalds or burns, the ſkin being intire, bathe well 


three times a or with camphorated ſpirits, in a x 
i rts dreſſed 
| 


— has been 
with linen dipped in the ſame, or with a 
and ſoap ; or uſe an embrocation of ſoap, ſalt, and cam- 


ſſol ved. and keep the pa 
a 


iſter of ſalt | 


OU 

ſupple it. T tine, two ounces, may be added, ot 
four ounces, to the foregoing. Or, lily- roots, linſeed, 

Refolvent, Onions and chamomile flowers, properly 
boiled and mixed, add gooſe-greaſe, or for want of it, 
neat's-foot oil. This is very efficacious to diſperſe 
ſwellings. Or, with oatmeal, cummin-ſeeds powder- 
ed, two ounces; and dered camphor, half an ounce ; 


horated ſpirits, When the ſkin is broken, anoint with | or fal ammoniac diſſolved in Brith ſpirit. Proper in 
alad or linſced oil, Linſeed oil, red lead, and bees | bruiſes, and to diſperſe coagulated blood. 


wax, half a pound each, boil and mix over a flow fire. 
Or, in caſe of great inflammation, bread and milk poul- 
tice with elder flowers. Yellow bafilicon with precipi- 
tate. Or, dreſs the burnt parts with two ounces of 
crude ſal ammoniac, boiled a few minutes in one quart 

of water, mix — with ſpirit ol wine, one quart. 
Ulcers muſt be brought to the ſtate of a wholeſome 
wound, and to diſcharge a good thick and white matter, 
previous to any attempt at healing. They muſt be care- 
ully probed, and every cavity and ſinus detected, and 
thoroughly cleanſed to the very bottom. Drels, and 
fill with dry lint to the ſurface, Bandage tight. In 
ulcers of the human body, the application of cold water 
from a 'tea-pot has been recommended by authors of 
[yore repute; for inftance, Ric sy, and lately by Mr. 
'BAYNTON; adheſive plaiſter being applied for bandage. 


In ſome ' caſes oak bark, beat very fine, ſeven parts, 
with ceruſe powder, one part, may have a good 


Alum water, or powdered charcoal, are of great uſe to 
counteratt the fetid ſtench in putrid ulcers. All callous 
or horny ſubſtances muſt be extirpated with the kuite 
or cauſtic. In hollow ſinuous ulcers, where no coun- 
ter-opening can be made, injections muſt be ' uſed, 
When the bones are foul, which is generally difcovered 
by a looſe, flabby fleſh, a thin, oleous, fetid diſcharge, 
and by the rough feel of the bone againſt the probe, it 
is neceſſary to extirpate the looſe fleſh, to come at the 
bone, in order to ti move the carious part, which is beſt 
effefted by the caulery. In gangrene, bark internally, 
and the mortified parts timely ſcarified, to eliminate the 
putrid ſerum. In the ſymptomatic fever ſometimes at- 
tendant upon wounds, cooling laxatives, clyſters, vene- 
ſection; in a depraved ſtate of the blood, alteratives, 
ſteel, Cc. It is recommended to farriers to provide 
themſelves with — leaden probes, needles, Cc. 
-inſtrument makers. 


Varims Forms. 


The Commen Poultice, Mix half a pint ; ſalad oil, 
three large ſpoonfuls; grated bread enough for due | 
conſiſtenee. Add the bread to the milk when boiling, 
afterwards beat in the vil thoroughly. | 

Suppurative or Ripening Poultice in the Strangles. Leaves 


4 of mallows and marſhmallows, green or dry, twenty 


handfuls; white lily root, waſhed and pounded, half a 
pound; linſeeds and ſenugreek feeds, braiſed, four 


ounces each; boil very ſoft and pulpy, and add elder 


ointment, four ounces; and lard as much as need- 

tul. — keep for uſe. egg | 

Common Digeſtive Poultice, in greaſe, Wc. Boil ground 
and fro 


An:dyne. Boil chamomile, elder leaves or flowers, 
poppy, bay-leaves, and roſemary, with oatmeal, mix 
with elder ointment, and a little camphorated brandy. 

Repellent and N firingent. Diſſolve alum in vinegar, 
or verjuice, add half the quantity of oil. with red wme 
lees, or ſtale beer grounds, and bean meal. Or, old 
verjuice, or diſtilled vinegar, one quart ; alam, one 
ounce ; curriers ſhavings, or oak-bark, boil to a poul- 
tice, with or without ſaturnine ointment, and apply 
warm twice a day. a 

Unguents, Hiuullient and Suppurative. Elder oiutment. 
Or, neat's-loot oil, three pints; vellow wax, nine 
ounces ; yellow rofin, halt a pound; turpentine, two 
ounces; ground ginger, two ounces, Melt the roſin 
and wax in the oil, take off the fire, and add the tur- 
pentine ; firain hot; and mix in the ginger, _ 

Stimulant and Diſcutient. Flanders oil of bays, half a 


pound; goole greaſe, four ounces; quickfilver, on- 


ounee ; turpentine, . one ounce. Mix the quick ſilver 
and turpentine thoroughly, then, adding the reſt, work 
well together. A quantity of digitalis, or tox-glove 
flowers, ſufficient to iinpregnate the whole maſs, may 
be beat up with it, the ointment being kept two or 
three weeks previous to uſe, Jo diffolve tumours on 
the glands, or kernels, cither in the brute or human 
ſpecies. | | 

Bliflering. Nerve, and omtment of marſhmallows, 
each two ounces ; quickſilver, one ounce, rubbed in a 
mortar, with one ounce and a halt of turpentine, till ot 
a lead colour ; mix thoſe well, and add cantharides, in 
fine powder, one drachm and a halt; ſublimate, one 
drachm ; oil of origanum, two drachms. Or, common 
ointment, or oil, two ounces ; cantharides, three 
drachms. Obſerve that the flies 'are treſh and good. 
Cut the hair cloſe as poſſible, rub in well, and patient- 
ly. Tie the horſe up without litter, till the bliſter 
work. Cover with pitch plaiſter. When a rowel will 
not diſcharge, apply now and then a ſmall quantity of 
bliſter with a feather. $3463.70 

Digeſtive for M und.. Venice turpentine and bees 
wax, one pound each; olive oil, one pound and half; 
rofin, twelve ounces ; when melted, ſtur in two or three 
ounces of verdigris, finely powdered ; ftir on till cold. 
This may be uſed with red precipitate, inſtead of ver- 
digris, half an ounce to four ounces. Burgundy pitch, 
one pound, may be added to the digeſtive. For wound? 
near the joints, Oc. 1 one ounce. Yolks 
of two eggs, honey, and tintture of mytth, ohe ounce * 
each, Balſam equal to 'Frtar's. Gum-Benjamin, 
three ounces ; ſtorax, two ounces ; balſam ot Perc and 
Tolu, half an ounce each; ſuccotrine aloes, tix draclms ? 
myrrh, two ounces ; redtified ſpirit, two pinte, intute 

in 


oatmeal, and ſtrong beer grounds, add lard enough to 
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in a warm place [everal days, till the gums are diſſolved, 
then decanr. : T 3 , 

Tobaces Ointment. Leaf tobacco, half a pound ; bail 
io a quart of red port to a pint, (or elder wine and dif- 
tilled vinegar, equal parts) ſtrain, and add halt a pound 
of tobacco in fine powder; lard or oil, one nd ; 
roſin and bees-wax, four ounces each; roots of round 
bi: thwort, powdered, two ounces. Detergent, drying, 
and appcales pain. 

30 705 pak. xy Bleeding. Puff-balls, dried and pow- 
dered. Sponge moderately dried by the fire, ſo as not 
to deſtroy its ſpring, and kept dry. Or, roche-alum 
and blue vitiol, three ounces each; ſpring water, one 
quart, boil till diſſolved, filter, and add oil of vitriol, half 
an ounce. Apply m doſſils 2 COLDBATCH'S 
Hyptie may be had of the druggilts. i ' 

Bala . ſafe at any age in a healthy ſubjeft. Havi 
opencd the ſcrotum, tie the cords with a frong waxe 
thread, and then cut off the teſticle. Proceed as in 
other wounds. The old mode was the cautery, and no li- 
gature ; very unſafe, Moderate exerciſe. Several bottle- 
conjurors have gone about at different periods, pretend- 
ing to make @ ſecret of gelding horſes, and working them 


in a few days; and, /amentubile dictu, the ſecret has died 


with one of them, notwithſtanding a certain wiſe-acre 
emplayed himſelf two hours, endeavouring to bring the 
dying-man to a conſeſſion. The itch, for miracles 
ſeems innate. $i Populus vult bumbuggi, humbuggiatur. 

; Swelled Neck from Bleeding. Warm fomentations, 
cooling ſaturnine ointment, bread and milk poultice. 


Check proud fleſh with red precipitate and burnt alum, 


fine powder, If ſwelling or indurations remain, ſpirits 
— camphorated, — — bole, one be i 
afortis, twenty drops. Apply lint or tow, dippe 
_ mixture ; Lind with — thick flannel. Proper 
in bruiſes of the back and withers. Or, rowel in the 
breaſts, and blow the ſkin up to the part affefted, 
_ Swelling or Bruiſe from the Saddle. Boil hay in equal 
rts of ſtale urine, iron quenched in it, and verjuice ; 
Piri may be added after, or not. Bathe withthe liquor, 
aud charge with the hay as hot as can be borne, Renew, 
A fit-faſt muit be exſetted with the knife, or extratted 
with pincers; in the latter caſe, place a wilp of hay, 


and upon it a board, as a fulcrum, or reſt for the 


pincers. As to chafing with collar or harneſs, the moſt 
miſchief happens from wet, or the harneſs being rough 
dry; prevention, or inſtant remedy. Salt and. water, 
V . Spirits to the raw places. 5 
Pell-Evil, and Fiſtula in the Hithers. Thoſe 1 
ly ariſe from groſs and brutal neglett,. and would * 
mit in their early ſtage to the uſual repellents, ho 
vinegar, &c. with bleeding and cooling, intergals. 
When the inflammation increaſes, and it is obvious, 
matter is forming, forward with poultices, it neceſſary, 
and wait until the abſceſs be Aa ripe, and; flue- 
tuating under the finger : then intr ucing one or more 
ſetons, from the upper to the very loweſt extremity of 
the tumour, This will ſucceed, and indeed make the 
beſt cure in a mild caſe ; but in erous and invete- 


„ ſuch as I have ſeen, would be a very leeble | c 
net deruntions method, as I have already hinted ; and, 
on à reference, I find Dr. Buck of the ſane 
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opinion. When the abſceſs on the poll is opened, if 
there be matter on both ſides, a depending oritice muſt 
be made in each. In the neceſſary tions With the 
knife, great care muſt be taken that the muſcles be not 
cut acrols, and particularly that the white line, cervi- 
cal ligament, or, as the farriers call it, the fix-fax of 
the neck, be not wounded ; and that the parts be pre- 
ſerved as much as poſſible from the air. Tie the horſe's 
head high, by which the ligament of the neck will be 
flackencd, and leſs expoſed to danger. as the finger may 
be introduced under it. It is probable, that ſome ope- 
rators in theſe caſes, may have been too free with the 
knife, but it is equally true, that in foul and fiſtulous 
ulcers, in horſes, no cure can be expected until the 
corrupt or callous fleſh ſhall be extirpated either with 
the knife or fire; and that at laſt there will be frequent- 
ly ſuch an overflow of grealy and gluey matter as will 
blunt and render uſeleſs the moſt potent corroſives, un- 
leſs applied ſcalding hot. 1 

The Common Digeſtive Ointment for Ulcers, Add to 
the general wound-ointment ſpirits of turpentine, or a 
few drachms of maſtich and myrrh, in fine powder, or 
tincture of myrrh. Or uſe the following; common 
tar, two s; turpentine and honey, half a pound 
each; a n yolks of eggs; melt, and when are 
yl milk - wig ſtir in one _ CY igri 

n wder, or an ounce or two of red precipitate, 

mix fulficient] long, that theſe laſt do not Ax. 
Pzbagedenic Mater 15 4e fungous Fleſh. 
lime water, one quart; ſtir frequently ſeveral. days, 
off clear, an add ſ irit of wine, cight ounces. 

r, a ſtrong ſolution of Roman vitriol 
water, 

Cleanſing Mixture in Poll. Evil, or Fiſlula. | Beſt 
vinegar and rectiſied ſpirit, half a pint each; white vi- 
triol, diflolved in a little water, half an ounce; tinc- 
ture of myrrh, four ounces ; ſhake when uſed. To be 
heated in a ladle, and the abſceſs waſhed with tow 
ſoaked in it. Fill with tow, moiſtened in the mixture, 
or ſoaked in ægyptiacum, or oil of turpentine, hot; 
and cover with tow ſoaked in vinegar and whites of- 

beat together; warm woollen over all. 

calding Mixtures, When all meaſures have failed 
to bring the uleer to good condition, from its coldneſs, 
and the ſuperflux of matter, ſcalding has generally * 
reſorted to with ſueceſs; but I think it ought not to be 
adopted in caſes of much inflammation, Corrofive 
ſublimate, verdigris in fine powder, and Reman vitriol, 
pounded, two drachms ; green FOpperas, half an 
ounce ; ægyptiacum, two ounces ; oils. of turpentine,. 
A lnkeed gil, Qified 


alum, in 


dil, eight ounces cach; re 
4a 8 W Sn * ver- 
31 pee; fs, a pint; turpen- 
ine four ounees, af ra, no gunces, Fin e 
ceſs, with ſponge and vinegar, r 
ns tow from = ladle with a tout; 
the Jigs wich hat, pre cover jo zeae ſeveral days; 
if then the matter appear thick and good, nothing, 
r, will be needed than ſyirituous applications; if 
berwiſe, the E de „ In a 
firmed, caſe of this Kind, what would be the event of 


in the 
cloſe 


: N gen . . - . a 
the abſceſs with a Burgundy pitch plaiſter, 
making 


it: it not fufficiencly ſtrong, add to each quart, quick- 


at Sith und pot-aſh, two ounces each; bin 


ther quarts of ſpring water to two; to every 
1 en 7] quart, of the ſpleen, catifed dy mellincholy; ard ate both dan- 


_— over the withers. 


above the pommel of the ſaddfe. 


AR 
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making on br more ſeth, 23 | YARD Four; if a Norſe s yard is {6 fouled or fiirred 


a fit marth ? 

Ty promote the Grozeth of sdloo 
bole, maſtich, olibanum, AF $a birthwort, half 
an ounet each; ſuceotrine aloes, one drachm and a 
=_ make an ointment with turpentine. 

Applications th Gangtem. After the neceſſary ſcari- 
fiexrions, waſh Sex rub with ſtrong ſalt and water, and 
old verjnice, parts; or, the nitrous acid. Or, 
boil the Fol ig in tire gill of ſtrong vinegar to two 

Tarts; alam, one pound; 8 0 half 3 bout 
verdigris, me powder, Nee aun Shake as you ufe 


ſilver, one onnee, diffol ve in two ounces of aquafortis. 
Foment and poultice, Drefs with bafilicon, four 
oumees ; oil of turpentine and #gyptiacum, two Ounces 
each, mtited together. 

Varicous Ulters, ot thofe among the blood-veſſels, 


without, that he ſtales in his ſheath, melt Freſh hr 
ter, with white leine vinegar, and havi pulled out 
nis yard, and taken off all the filch, atk it with the 
liquor, and alfo inject as of it into the yard. 

ARD MarrranG W A Horex, is-moſt commonly 
oecaſioned by his over-freeneſs in \ pending upon mares 
in coveting time; and when the horſe and mare are 
both too hot, it burns them, cauſing the running of the 
reins. 

The figns of it are the ifuing of wyellow matter from 
his yard, and-a ſwelling at the end of it, and when he 
ſtales, he does it with a great deal of pain, and cannot 
eaſily draw up his yard again. | 

For the eure: Boi an ounce of toche-alum, and a 
pint of white wine, till the alum be diflolved. Inject 
the liquor Þl66d-Wariny with a ſyringe, "throwing it up 
his yard us für us jou can, four or five times a day. 


muſt be bathed once or twice a day, warm fomen- 


tations of oak bark, pomegrandte Abers, red role 
' butls, alum, atrd white vitriol, boiled in vittega 


| Fomentdfions, Difettient and Kehlen. Wonmwodd, | 
foritthernwood, and chamomile,” two handfuls each; 
bay and j berries, brulſed, ont oahce each; crade 


when wſts}, add one pint of fpirits 'of wine 


is will «ty exe him. 
EARN, in — fighilies ro bark 1 beagles 
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ELLO — 4 Hoger. A diſeate, the ſame 
that ls ufualiy called the jdundie in human bodies, of 
4 there ate two forts, the yellow and. the black. 


The yellow ects from the Over fit of the 
Auſed dee: ind the ether from a 6h — 


rated. Igerots inſirmitios, but the binck is the moſt mortal. 


Drinvirg Applications, Arfmart and dreoruge, 

ual wes Mag 2 7 cer them with ſtale N 
eloſe ſome days. i for uſe, and apply hot 18 17 
faid to be particularly efficacious in a ſudden rain 
the ſhoulder, with much tenſion and infla . and 
may be applied in à Kind of boot, at top, and 


Catapliſms fir Swellings are made of black ſoap, 
ſt, and honey, a quarter of a pound of each 

vreaſe a ſmall quantity of ginger, in fine pb whet. 

"WRIST. The bridfe vf it, is ine ri bf he horfe- 
man's left hand. 

A borfeman's wriſt and his elbow ſhoutd be eqqually 
raiſed, and the wriſt ſhould be tuo or Nets here | 
| | 
* ARD. FALLEN, a malady "i es wht 

cerds from Want of ſtrength to draw it up '* 
che Meath, ſo that it hangs down between his legs. 
15 0 is Gaufed either by the weakneſs of hat mem 
* of ſome teſolution in the muſcles and 
t, canfed by x violent M ſtain, or : ſtroke 
en a the doe, ot elfe By fome Earſben or H | 

For the cure: firft waſh Find with wh 
wattred, and then anoint it with oft of roſes and 5 
mixed ; then put his ſheath in a Httle canvas bolſter, 
t kvep it from falling down, and dtefs him thus once 
in twenty-four hors, till he is recovered, 

—_ N . dun l r 


of plaifte Pbole ammonia 
hy hr rn 0 gon's Re 0 0 TE 
or ee 75 Nay * 
Wc * N 


1 


. hn Wer 0 at 2 try f 


If the horſe he young, it Is euſily cared ; but in eld 
ones, . the Meer has boen long difeaſed, it becomes 
cable. 
is diftthiper is known bythe Herſt's ch his 
natural colour of white, in ns Mabl-of his — 2 — 
low; his tongue, che inhde of his N, und the 33 
parts. of his noſtrils, are 2tſ6 eaoured - "The 
Brſc is dull, and refuſes all kinds of f A ph fever 
-|is perotived, but it inereaſes together ith the yellow- 
The — is often hard ant dry, of a pale yel- 
low, of Tight pale green. His urine is eummenly of a 
dark, dirty, Brown colour, and when it has ſettled, 
lometimes ibo like vive. He ſtales with pain and 
difficulty. | 
The black is Khown by quite contrary ſy $3 
for the whites of His eyes, month, and Hps; will be of 
6: [a uh cobdur, and not ſo ele. ir und Cangulne as bo- 
For the cute: diffotve an one of mithridate, in a 
quart of ale or beer, A give it the horſe luke wurm; 
or inſtead ot mithridate, N o dances of ener treuelc; 


or if cut eattnot be He tte (poonfuls: of common 
cle. 1.341 30 
et hin plens tante, and as coſtiveneſs is a. general 
Gh 


tant of Uh diforder, 4 er theuld be given, 

and the ne xt day the following purge 
Take of aan rhubath, in „ ene Onde und a 
z vf bee two Urathins ; of ſuceotrinealoes, fix 


drathis did 1 per buckthorn, «ſaffic ent quantity 

— Ae +.M; 9171 
4,4 Meh ahem be" thought 100 extenſtwey it 
Ve Onfieted, au e. guuuhtity of oem of tur- 
tür and Half l of 2 „with ſour drachms 
crete of alt)cs" #4 a be «Ate two or 


three 
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lon of forge water till it is reduced to three quarts : 


YEL 
three times, and the following balls and drink given 


immediately after : 

Take of zthiops mineral and millepedes, of each half 
an ounce ; and of Caſtile ſoap, one ounce ; make the 
whole into a ball, and repeat the fame ſeveral days ſue- 
ceſſively, waſhing it down with a pint of the following 
decottion : 

Take of madder-root and turmeric, of each four 
ounces; of burdock root, ſliced, half 2 pound; of 
monks rhubarb, four ounces ; bojl the whole in a gal- 


then ſtrain the liquor from the drugs, and tweeten it 
with honey. 

If this method be purſued, the diſtemper will, in all 
probability, abate in a weck: but if it ſhould prove too 
obſtinate for this treatment, mercurial purges ſhould be 
given, and afterwards the following medicine : 

Take of falt of tartar, two ounces ; live millepedes 
and filings of ſteel, of cach three ounces ; of Alon, 
half an ounce ; of Ca/li/e or Venice ſoap, half a pound; | 
make the maſs into balls about the fize of 4 pullet's egg 
with honey, and give one of them night and morning, 
waſhing it down with the above drinn. 

Mr. Lawxzexce ſpeaks of the yellows as foHqws, yiz. 


That the ſymptoms arg fluggiſhneſs, want of appetite] ifſue from the noſe 


＋ A1 


from a pint to a pint and a half for a doſe, milk warm” 
every morning faſting. 

Or ag muy. bee turmeric, madder, liquorice root, 
ſal lychreſt, in powder, equal quantities; make balls 
with Ca/tile ſoap and honey. A common ſized bal! 
twice a day. This ſeldom fails. Clyfer once or twice, 
if necdful. Rowel. Water-gruel. Clothing. Air. 
Walking exerciſe. Perhaps another mild purge, or 
flight courſe of ſalts, may be neceflary to bring the horſe 
into good working condition. 

Should the diteaſe proceed from ſeverity of labour, 
and chronic obMtructions, and the liver be affected, the 
moſt powertut cheniical deobſtruents will be required. 
The external appearance of the horſe will ſhew the caſe 
but too plainly. Preparations of ttee!. Ethiop's mi- 
neral, or the antimonial powder, muit be tried; but 
the adminiſfration of ele ought to be in profeſſional 
hands. GipsoN recommends bleedings, from the in- 
flammatory ſtate in which he has tound the livers, on 
diſſcetion of jaundiced horſes. 

. Frequently etre be but little occaſion for me- 
dicine, for the horte will be dead in two or three days 
after being taken from work, when, the Uver-will be 
tound totally deeayed ; of 4 7 arch difcharpe will 

and mouth, Kier the fartiers ty 


rough coat, loſs of fleſh, and hollownefs of „ low} is the diſeaſe changed to ti birek rundice, and whic 
fever, yellow neſs of the eyes and mouth, pale ur browiſſ is incurable. * 1 v1 


urine, crude, looſe, and pale excrement, or very dar 
coloured, and in ſmall balls. a 


ety take the denomination 


The inveterate jaundice . r che wemoſt propri- 


in Rorſes; 


Mr. Bzackex'* ſays, ſhould the diſenſe- have ariſeilſ a caſe in which the fue of + 1ong Herſe of medicine 
re 


from high keep and indigeſtion, for want of air and ex4| would by no means de fo cer 


«© the experice and 


erciſe, or timely purgation, and the horſe be in toler- | trouble, A ſhort courſe well adviſed. Salt marſhes. 
able ſtrength, begin the cure by once moderate bleed- | Straw-yard, with carrots and luce hay. 


ing, and the next day give the mild aloetic purge, with 


7: YERK or STRIKE I8 THE Maxace, is ſaid of a 


rhubarb, turmeric, and ſaffron, After the ſetting of | horſe, when he flings and kicks with his whole hind 
this doſe, proceed regularly with the following infution, | quarters, ſtriking out the two hinder legs near together, 
until the diſeaſe ſhall ſubmit, which in a favourable and | and even to their full extent. 


recent caſe may very well happen in a week. The in- 


YIELD oz Stack THz Hap, (with Horſemen) is to 


fuſion : Salt of tartar, two ounces; turmeric, three | ſlack the bridle, and give the horfe head. 


ounces; ſaffron and ſoap of tartar, cach half an ounce; 


tilings of iron, three ounces ; mix in a gallon of beer, 7 1 is a horſe of a dark colour, neither grey nor 


(porter is preferable) and infuſe in a {tone bottle, corked 
up two or three days, ſhaking frequently. Strain off | 1 


white, and without any white ſpot or mark upon 
im. 


| 
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MIREC 1 IONs for placing, the | PLATES. 


he Fromtiſpiece to face the Title. 


_ ©, Angling between B and 

Plate Il. between F and G. 

III. between I and K. 

* between K and L. 

V. ia the middle of Q. 

VI. det ween gi] 
VII. in the mi Arp 


b | Vil. dernen Pf and 04 


i 


Plate IX. in the middle of Y y. 
; between I y and Z z, 
XI. ditto. 
XII. between 3 A and 3 B. 
XIII. between 3 * 2 3 7 
XIV. between a. an 
and 


| | XV. between 3 


AVI. 3 


